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Apart  from  all  question  of  PoliticSj 
and  especially  of  what  are  called  Party 
Politics,  all  men  who  have  kept  their 
eyes  open  in  the  light  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  ei^oy  and  value  the  blessing 
of  the  Protestant  Faith, — that  is,  true, 
pure,  and  incorrupt  Christianity,— 
must  regard  with  aversion  all  senti« 
ments,  opinions,  and  acts,  the  tendency 
of  which,  however  remote,  seems  to  be 
encouragement  and  protection  to  Po* 
pery.  With  indignation  and  hatred  far 
stronger  than  their  fear,  and  swaUow-i 
ing  up  their  fear,  must  they  re^rd 
•iTmeasures  and  all  men  employed  as 
instruments,  either  in  ignorance,  in- 
difference, or  wickedness,  to  restore 
ihe  reign  of  religious-^that  is,  of  in- 
tellectttaland  moral — "  Chaos  and  old 
Bight/'  They  desire  to  see  the  hu- 
man mind  unclouded  by  superstition, 
free  from  base  apprehensions  of  the 
divine  government  of  the  world — ^un- 
subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  priestcraft 
that  bows  down  me  soul,  even  in  the 
exercise  of  its  highest  feelings  and 
ijaculties — liberated  from  most  pemi- 
dous  practical  opinions,  imder  whose 
bfluence  none  of  the  ajfections  and 
relations  of  social  and  domestic  life 
can  exist  in  their  natural  strength  and 
sanctity.  In  one  word,  they  desire 
that  man  should  live  in  aiid  by  know- 
ledge, human  and  divine.  They  see 
l^m  BO  liviiu^  under  many  deplorable 
^nA  inevitable  drawbacks  on  his  feli- 
dty,  in  Britain,  where  Reason  and 
t'aith  know  each  iti  own  prpvince;  and 
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where,  owing,  frr  above  all  other 
causes,  to  the  direct  influence  of  our 
Reformed  Religion,  of  its  learned  and 
enlightened  and  laborious  ministers 
and  servants,  and  of  the  sacred  instil 
tutions  formed  and  endowed  to  uphold 
and  foster  its  spirit,  which  they  have 
nobly  and  gloriously  done,  the  Pec^le 
have  been  saved  on  the  one  hand  from 
Superstition  that  enchains,  and  from 
Atheism^'  (we  use  the  word  in  its 
largest  sense,)  that  lets  loose  human 
nature  to  its  own  ruin  and  destruction. 
This  we  owe  to  the  Reformed  latest- 
ant  Church. 

~  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  every 
Christian,  living  in  the  open  day« 
light  of  the  true  Faith,  to  take  heed 
that  it  shall  not  be  again  darkened. 
How  it  was  darkened  of  old  we  know 
—chiefly  by  the  devices  of  ignorant^ 
crafty,  sinful,  and  most  selfiui  men, 
who  saw  that  the  very  majesty  and 
mystery  of  the  Most  High  might  be 
made  subservient  to  their  wicked  de-i 
signs  upon  the  liberty  of  man's  (K>n« 
sdenoe,  till,  by  a  perpetual  appeal  to 
natural  feelings,  mismbly  perverted 
by  the  superstition  in  which  their 
growth  had  been  overshadowed.  Tem- 
poral Power  took,  it  may  be  sdd,  the 
very  place  of  Etemal--llie  vdoe  of 
the  Vatican  was  terrible  to  all  ears, 
as  that  of  old  thundering  from  Sinai 
— ^the  curse  of  the  creature  felt  to  be 
the  curse  of  the  Creator,  and  a  worm 
crawling  in  slime  to  the  graV6-*tho 
Governor  of  the  Worldv!         t 
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But  that  day,  we  aretngrily  and  con- 
temptuously ordered  to  know,  is  gone 
by,  never  to  return.    And  by  wbom 
are  sucb  orders  on  our  belief  issued  ? 
For  the  most  pari;,  by  men  who  dis- 
believe the  Christian  miracles  as  mere 
fables— and  sneer  and  scoff  at  the 
notion  of  what  is  called  Revealed  Reli* 
gion  being  anything  else  than  perhaps 
at  present  a  useful,  and  at  all  times  a 
^ety  powerful  state  engine.    We  take 
themi,  notperhapaat  their  own  words, 
^  for  they  will  eat  in  dieir  words,  on 
being  solemnly  challenged  in  high 
places ;  and  they  will  talk  -hollondy 
of  ie8pect--of  reverence  for  religion, 
and  the  ministers  of  religion;  yea,  even 
for  the  church !  But  we  take  them  on 
the  general  tenor  of  their  talk  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  when  and 
where  they  are  not  tongue-tied  and 
onrbed.by  the  presence  of  their  supe« 
riors — ^the  tenor  of  their   writings, 
when  it  chances  they  can  write— of 
their  measures— and  the  men— infi. 
dels  all — ^whom  thev  patronise  and  ap« 
prove,  and,  above  all,  the  tenor  of  their 
own  public  and  private  life.  It  is  thus 
visible  to  all  who  have  any  perspicacity 
to  discern,  or  any  courage  to  declare 
the  truth,  that  such  men  long  for  the 
time,  in  whose  not  distant  advent  they 
most  undevoutly  believe,  when  the 
Bible  shall  be  no  more  ike  Book  of 
|he  Nations. 

From  sudi  miserable  men— and 
iniserable  men  they  must  be — what- 
ever mav  be  the  measure,  great  or 
small,  of  their  much  vaunted  and  ex- 
aggerated abilities  and  acquirements— 
who  that  has  received  a  Christilin 
education,  would  not  scorn  himself, 
were  h%  to  stoop  to  receive  any  kind  of 
instruction  wnatever  concerning  the 
probable  destinies  of  the  human  race 
—whether  Popery — perhaps  the  most 
fatal  of  all  superstitions — because  die 
b«9t  thing  becomes  in  corruption  the 
worst — ^be  on  the  rise  or  the  fall,  the  de- 
oav,  or  the  decline?  Blind  in  their  in- 
fidelity, still,  like  seers,  they  will  keep 
looking  forwards  into  time— and  back- 
wards into  time— from  the  has-been 
prophesying  the  will-be, — ^perplexed 
neiwer  by  th^  past  noir  the  future^ — on 
the  petty  Fisgah  of  their  present,  and 
most  monstrous  Moses's  indeed  are 
they,  eyeing  a  promised  land,  in  which 
human  beings  will  be  left  £ree  to  the 
g^M^  of  their  own  inventions,  and  no 
sudi  sight  to  be  seen  as  a  churchy 
abbey, minster;, cathf^all  allcohvert^ 


ed  into  manufactories  1  Where  the  al- 
tar stood,  now  a  steam-engine— and 
for  the  pealing  anthem  choral  to  the 
organ's  deep  diapason,  the  clanking 
and  creaking  of  machinery  turning 
ten  thousand  spindles,  all  usefully  at 
work  on  the  busy  Sabbatfi-day! 

Such  philosophers  as  these — and 
they  are  all  p^ulosophers— «nd  with 
only  a  chance    exception  here  and 
there— can  lecture  you  on  the  long 
winds,  in  a  discourse  most  suitable  to 
the  subject-'-and  show  you  how  by  a 
difficult  algebraical  process  you  may 
make  discoveries  in  numbers,  almost 
as  brilliant  as  that  one  is  a  third  of,  * 
three,  discoveries  nearly  unattainable>^^ 
the^  maintain,  by  any  ordinary  arith- 
metical process — such  philosophers  as 
these,  assure  you  that  in  this  age, 
which  they,  and  the  like  of  them^ 
have  enlightened,  there  is  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  Popish,  or 
any  other  superstitions.    All  over  the 
world  there  is,  or  soon  will  be,  an  end 
of  the  power  of  the  priestii.    What2 
they  demand,  have  the  Established 
Protestant  Churches  to  fear?  If  found- 
ed on  the  Kock  of  ages,  they  will  stand 
fast  for  ever— if  illuminea  by  reason 
and  revelation,  they  will   be   seen 
through  the  night  from  afar— if  they 
who  minister  in  them  do  their  duty; 
they  will  be  honoured; — and  after 
plenty  more  vulgar  trash  of  the  same 
sort,  all  delivered,  or  rather  drivdled, 
in  the  same  sneer,  with  curled  upper- 
lip  and  nostril,  as  i(  the  superohous 
and  ignorant  blockheads  were  smell- 
ing at  a  rotten  egg,  they  demand  of 
you  again,  why  you  have  any  fears 
about  the  Church  ? 

Our  answer  is,  that  we  have  no  fear 
—not  the  slightest  fear  in  the  world, 
that  fools  wiU  ultimately  prevail  over 
wise  men — that  is.  Folly  over  Wis- 
dom— ^yet,  nevertheless,  we  do  not 
suffer  fools  to  open  their  mouths 
with  impunity.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  will  keep  bawling,  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  roust  keep  gagging ;  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  will  keep  resisting^ 
we  must,  on  the  otner  hand,  keep  kick- 
ing; and  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
proceedings  of  theirs  and  ours,  canf 
they  seriously  ask  with  their  eyes,  why 
yre  are  so  afraid  of  them  ?  Airaid  !  It 
is  an  odd  way  of  showing  your  fear  of 
an  individual  person  or  opinion,  by 
kicking  the  extremities  of  both.  In 
Eke  manner,  with  Vice  as  with  Folly. 
W^are'iiot  afraid  that  Vice  will  tri-» 
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vinph  ovisr  Virtue.  But/hadng,  and 
loauiingy  and  scorning,  and  despising 
ity  we  scourge  it  back  into  its  hole  in 
the  wall,  wheneyer  we  see  its  protru-' 
ded  snout.  So,  neither  are  we  afi^d 
of  the  fate  of  Christianity  among  hosts, 
in  every  nation,  of  Deists  or  Atheists 
^^gen^ally  cousins -german.  But 
when  Deists  and  Atheists  dare  to 
scoff  and  sneer  insidiously  at  the 
Christian  religion,  which,  merely  be« 
cause  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  they  do  not  openly  in« 
suit;  and  from  hatred  to  it,  seize  every 
opportunity  of  openly  insulting  its 
ministers,  eGpedaU^  such  as  are  most 
pre-eminently  distinguished  by  their 
zeal  and  their  learning — and  then  ask 
us,  why  we  are  afraid  of  the  Church, 
we  tell  the  insolent  ninnies,  that  no 
fear  of  the  Church  is  shown  in  clutch- 
ing hold,  with  a  somewhat  savage  face, 
of  a  few  of  its  enemies,  and  knocking 
their  numskulls  even  against  the 
porch.  Everything  good  and  great  is 
given  into  our  own  holy  keeping  by 
God— his  laws  shall  never  be  over« 
thrown— but  we  see,  feel,  and  know, 
that  every  day  and  every  hour  they 
are  violated.  Not  then  to  preserve  the 
laws,  which  are  eternal,  but  to  pre- 
serve in  men's  souls  the  sanctity  with 
which  the  laws  ought  to  be  regard- 
ed, which  is  often  too  transitory,  is 
it  the  duty  of  all  men,  who  have  power 
and  opportunity,  to  expose  falsehood, 
flog  folly,  diastise  crime,  and,  on  the 
brazen  forehead  of  audacious  Vice,  to 
brand  the  letters  ''  infamous,"  that 
whenever  he  shows  front,  he  may  be 
known  by  the  scars.  Now,  no  false- 
hood, no  folly,  no  crime,  no  vice, 
whidi  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  man  to 
utter,  exhibit,  perpetrate,  or  indulge, 
can  be  so  hurtful  to  the  soul  of  society 
at  hatred  and  hostility  to  the  Christian 
Religion. 

We  speak  now  to  persons  calling 
themselves  Protestants — not  to  Pa- 
pists. If  they  are  what  they  call 
themselves,  they  must  abhor  Popery, 
and  pray  that  its  reign  may  be  con- 
stantly contracted,  tiU  it  fiiudly  cease. 
It  is  not  enough  now  and  then,  in 
some  public  vehicle  or  other,  such  as 
a  fine  flaming  speech,  or  a  coarse 
fliameless  book,  to  aUow  and  lament 
the  evils  that  haunt,  like  so  many  de- 
mons, the  darkness  of  that  benighted 
Creed,  while  in  all  their  measures,  in 
all  their  active  conduct,  they  show, 
under  a  tbin  du^uise  indeed,  or  un«» 


der  no  disguise  at  all,  we  fdudl  not 
sa^,  an  equal  indifference  to  all'creeds, 
but  an  inveterate  hoatility  to  ^e  Pro« 
testant.  For  who  so  weak  as  to  be-t 
lieve  it  possible  that  the  same  mau 
can,  witn  all  his  heart  and  all  his 
mind,  and  all  his  soul,  love  and  ho- 
nour the  Gospel,  and  at  the  same 
time  hate  or  despise  the  Protestant 
Church  ?  Is  he  a  Dissenter  ?  Then  he 
loves  and  honomrs  his  own  Church, 
and  we  love  and  honour  him  fat  so 
doing;  for  his  belief,  though  different 
from  ours,  originates  in  an  enlighten,^ 
ed  and  liberated  conscience.  He  i8> 
Protestant  ^om  the  abuses  and  oor^ 
ruptions  of  Christianity,  but  the  others 
are  Protestants  from  Christianity  it- 
self ;  and  did  they  dare  to  profess  their 
full  faith — and  they  hope  mat  the  time 
when  they  may  do  so  is  not  very  far  off 
—they  would  say— of  all  creeds  claim* 
ing  to  be  of  revealed  religion — ^let  us 
bredc  their  bonds  asunder,  and  cast 
ti^eir  cords  from  us.  For  do  they  not 
set  themselves  either  openly  or  coi 
vertly  against  all  Christianizing  of 
heathen  lands— and  do  they  not  ridi> 
cule  the  pn^ess  of  the  pure  light  of 
Christianity  among  the  corrupt^  and 
dark — and  while  they  make  a  loud 
outcry  in  favour  of  the  march  of  iB«r 
tellect  and  of  mind,  do  they  not,  with 
a  shocking  inconsistency  that  showa 
the  hollowness  of  their  hearts,  preadi 
liberty  of  religion  to  all  men — tnat  is, 
liberty  to  remain  for  ever  in  the  daric- 
ness  of  idolatry,  and  to  deliver  up  all 
that  is  holiest  and  most  sacred  in  li« 
berty  into  the  hands  of  others— the 
Bible,  which  alone  can  raise  up  a  na« 
tion,  when  lying  open  throughout  its 
leaves  before  ev^  eye  of  all  ranks, 
all  the  while  being  hidden  beneath  the 
mantle  of  the  priests  ? 
,  Such  persons  as  these  howl  for  what 
is  called  Catholic  Emancipation,  in 
hatred  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whidi  is  the  great  bulwark  of  Cnrist* 
ianity.  Strip  it  of  all  dignity — all 
wealth — all  power — and  then  the  Bi- 
ble, they  beueve,  will  become  like  any 
other  book  in  a  library — ^be  read  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  history  of  any  other 
real  or  alleged  transactions, — ^nay ,  read; 
they  hope,  as  a  most  wondariUl  and 
instructive  history  of  fiction  and  8n« 
perstitlon ! 

That  a  very  great  number  of  those 
who  clamour  about  the  Catholic 
claims  belong  to  this  class,  you  mav 
know  by  Hsteniag  to  a  lang^d  speech. 
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in  ih^  lftat»of  Seam  horn  my  Lord 
Kittgy  or  m  ^t^mkf  one  in  the  H<MMe4i£ 
FoMfkcttnmyJaflkSlnfW^  HiiLoxd- 
Mp'B  skng  agaimt  PanoM  and  ^m 
mps knot  the  twentieth  nart  as  en« 
tertainkigoa  that  of  the  Ostler;  hut  it 
k  spurted  and  spluttered  eat  isith 
equal  flbod-ndll  to,  md  neaxlT  equal 
tfraat  uwwkdge  of>  the  Chunm  Esta- 
hliduBent  Yet  the  effect  produced, 
owing  to  hk  Lo^dshi^'s  inferiority  in 
]iTeliTO8B>  a  quality  of  great  avail  both 
m  »  public  ttoA  a  private  speaker,  k 
Tery  diffiarent  indeedr«-the  doquenoe 
•f  the  one  setting  and  keej^ng  the 
Housed  Feera  ai£ep  or  ayam,  that 
m£  the  other  setting  and  keqpuig  the 
House  of  FOts  hroad«wmke  and  on  the 
gnffiiw.  Both  are  alike  earnest  and 
aniioua  for  luihridkd  liberty  of  reli- 
gion-»88  indeed  they  both  are,  thoi^ 
we  hope,  on  different  theoredcal  and 
j^metieal  grounds,  against  all  protee« 
lien  to  com.  In  idl  political  dubs, 
iiUemi»dkte  between  the  House  of 
Peers  and  the  House  of  Pots,  mxh 
tiiaraetas  »e  to  be  heard  haranguing 
in  pretty  much  tiie  same  tone  and 
tenqper,  every  day  «id  every  night; 
and  as  tiie  House  of  Pots  generally 
aits  later  than  the  House  of  Pett«,  the 
question  being  put  from  the  woohndc, 
CathoHcEnianoipalion  has  been,  many 
a  midnight,  afiter  a  stormy  debate--* 
the  derk  and  the  grave<digger  consti«« 
tuting  the  ninority-t^and  the  schoel- 
master  declining  to  hold  up  hk  hand- 
carried  by  aodamatkn. 

Others,  again,  there  are  who  are  to« 
tally  and  eiMirely  indifferent  about  ^be 
-whok  matter.  They  go  to  dburch, 
vaA  sedng,  perhaps,  a  good  itit,  stout, 
jolly,  rosy-iaoed  pastor,  in  a  roomy 
and  atnmg-buUt  pu^,  preadiing 
away  in  p^ect .  security,  imhin  the 
loMk  thick  wi&  of  a  building,  with  a 
Mof  covered  on  the  outside  with  kad, 
and  in  the  inside  with  rafters,  and  sup* 
ported  on  prodigious  niUars  running 
^  4he  way  roimd  and  round,--the¥ 
no  more  tmnk  of  danger  to  the  Churcn 
EslaWihment  tfaandanger  to  the  6(4ar 
Intern.  Theyiookupto^ceiluigof 
the  parish  diurdi  on  the  Sundays,  and 
to,  the  ceiling  of  the  universal  Af  on 
weak  days,  without  ever  dreaming 
about  what  it  k  that  vapfmttB  either 
the  one  or  the  other-rand  as  it  k  the 
enstomorfuhion  of  the  times  to  be 
libetnl  in  religion,  wl^  dien  th^ 
ebeeriully  «nd  carelessly  acquiesee  In 
Catholic  £aaiiffipiitio^f' hoping  that 


ileidier  die  Pope  nor  liiedfe^kao  haft 
aa  has  b^en  repres^ted^  ind  iluit  boA 
will  contrive  to  do  their  duty,  even 
after  ^e  removal  ^f  tSL  restrittie— 
from  seven  mBlions  of  the  finest  peo« 
ple^on  earili,  without  any  danger  ^ 
ther  to  Cfaurdl  or  State. 

Then  there  are  hundreds  of  dnm^ 
sands,  we  are  sick  and  sorry  to  say  it^ 
of  silly  people  6£  some  s%ht  educa» 
tien,  but  no  talents,  who,  incapable 
of  forming  an  opinion,  or  indeed  even 
of  collecting  idkta  on  which  one  might 
be  formed,  on  any  subject  of  the  met 
doubt  or  difficulty,  deliver  them8elve» 
up,--one  following  ^e  other,  or  itt 
mping  and  bounding  over  one  uio« 
ther's  heads,  like  so  many  sheep  dog« 
driven  iato  a  pen,— -into  tl»  charge  of 
the  ^reat  big  ULtntering  leading  Whig 
of  the  pkoe,  who,  vdth  ihe  assistance 
of  a  few  ydping  Radical  curs,  tnnw 
the  fiodk,  like  that  wodly  peo^,  mto 
the  huitUes  of  liberaMsm,  wmch,  af- 
ter all,  k  a  very  wet,  miry,  unoom- 
fortabk,  «id  by  no  means  rooiny  in* 
doBure,  and  all  dotted  over  with  -do- 
ven  feet*  There  are  they  all  crowded 
together,  rams,  wedders,  ewes,  and 
kmbs,  stning  lU  you  or  at  one  ano« 
ther  with  unmesnii^  ^uses,  and  ever 
and  anon  bleating  ba»— •baa-'-^mH-i 
maa-'>^m<»— maa  i  Tlik  absurd  noiiw 
forms,  fmooth,  part  ai  the  voice  of 
the  people  crying  aloud  for  CallMlio 
Emancipation! 

■  In  a  class  very  smerior  to  these  are 
to  be  found,  no  doubt,  many  abieand 
conscientious  men;  who,  true  mem« 
hers  of  the  Protestunt  Church,  have 
convinced  themselves,  either  that  Mttk 
or  no  danger  could  intend  or  arise 
out  of  w  granting  the  Cath<^ 
daims,  or  that  it  k  better  even  to  run 
some  risk  of  danger,  or  of  «vil  at 
least,  than,  by  withholding  Ihe  boon 
so  long  silently  desired,  or  loudly  do» 
manded,  to  keep  in  operation  vrhat  they 
conceive  to  be  the  cnief,  «r  one  of  the 
€lhief  causes,  <^the  unhappy  conditkn 
of  the  Irish  people.  Many  of  these 
most  respectabkrpersons  are  decidedly 
o£  opinion  that  the  Catholie  claims 
should  be  gmted,  and  many  of  them 
have  only  a  leanii^  more  or  less 
strong,  to  ^t  side  of  the  question. 
But  all  of  them  agree  in  this^  that 
aome  planof  secuntles  mtust  he  d** 
Tised--and  ^ey  aU  dlow  that  d»nw 
are  great  diilcul  ties  to  be  encountered 
in  tfio  settlement  of  the  kkd  and  won 
of  those  sscnrities.    WUhi 
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^  U  Is  fjlefsiiit  (9  i)igiM^ ; .  te  ^b^ 
qpliEdOB^  tllQHgbt  as  ve  ttiiiik)  errmio. 
<Nig,  MiomA  on  due  refleetioQi  4»i 
knowledge,  and  in  conicience. 

La9t  of  all^  pnight  be  mentioned  « 
list  <ii  great  and  iUustrioiis  names, 
friends  and  champions  of  Catholic 
Emancipation— some  of  whom,  par- 
baps,  woold  not  stickle  f<nr  securities— 
are  no  eecurity-moDgers-^to  use  a 
tathar  imprudent,  exj^ession  of  Mr 
Canning,  when  in  a  state  of  irritation 
with  him^lf  and  others— of  whom 
some  are  or  w^pe,  we  yerily  beiiere, 
tiue  fri^ida  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  some  are  ^  were,  we  v^y  be- 
lieve, to  say  ^  least  of  them,  no 
friends  to  it  at  all,  or^  what  is  worse^ 
false  ones,  and  too  indi&rent  alto- 
ge^ar,  too  philoso^cal,  too  liberal, 
.too  much  titizeaas  of  the  world,  on 
the  sulitjectof  religion,  natural  or  re* 
Tealed*  But  far  the  greater  number, 
and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  former, 
))ave  always  looked  to  securities,  am- 
pl^  or  more  limited,  firmer  or  more 
uncertain,  vacuo  or  bett&r  defined; 
most  of  the  iatt»,  of  course,;  have 
apok^  sneering^  or  slightingly  of  se- 
curities,—we  know  <  not  if  any  have 
atrenuously  opposed  thffoi,  or  insisted 
that  todemand  them  was  useless  and 
junjust.  Absolute,  total,  unqualified, 
juueslricted  emancipation,  without 
^vo  or  security,  seems  to  be  demand- 
ed only  by  the  most  rabid  of  the  €a* 
ithdic  lettcUrs  themsdyes,  or  the  most 
idiodc  of  the  priest-ridden,  or  the  re- 
volutionary radicals  pretending  to  be 
Protestants,  but,  in  all  praetioal  mat- 
ters of  morality  or  religion,  men  of  no 
creed  stall,  that  is,  in  one  single stnmg 
wovd— Atheistal 

,  Such  is  OUT  dassiftcstion,  hastily 
«nd  ruddy  skeU^ed,  of  the  heads  o£ 
CiUiudicEmaiieipators;  andjthey  have 
been,  are,  and  will  be,  opposed  by 
three-fourths  at  least  of  the  people  of 
&itain— rinduding  far  nsore  than  that 
proportion  of  the  most  virtuous,  the 
nost  learned,  tho  Inoat  enlightened, 
and  themost  iUustrious.  liCt  but  the 
Chnrck  of  Sn^and  and  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the 
better  and  higher  order,  be^  true  So 
^Bsdves,  and  no  breach  will  be  bat- 
4ered  even  by  all  the  light  and  heavy 
jurtillery  of  this  liberal  age,  in,  tfaie 
^^oeat  bulwark-^the  fortvess  of  our  na- 
akmal  well-being,  a  Protestant  .Static 
]0f  whieh  the  veey  Citadel  is  a  Protest 
aiit.Clniirch. 


)  The  very  CiladeL  For,  let  know;. 
kds»  spMd  wide  oirar  die  whole 
land,  let  the  discovaies  of  allsaenees 
be  multmlied  a  hundred  ibid,  let  all 
the  people  thtnk,.and  fiad,  Jtnd  act  for 
themsdves  in  the  power  of  liborty,  wo 
that  the  conscience  isas  free  in  the 
hut  as  in  the  ball,  and  the  verjr  pauper 
may  have  famiiiaritv  in  hu  him 
with  emotions  of  mmd  that  are. the 
hidiest  enjoyment  of  the  pilnce  in  his 
palace,  let  the  fairest  visions  be  realr 
ued  of  the  most  entfansintic  and  imsr 

rive  philanthrapist  dreaming  of 
amdioration,  the  pafectifatlitor, 
the  perfection  of  the  race,  and  etui 
the  Protestant  faith,  the  Refermed 
Christian  idigion,'  that  is,  the  Chriat- 
iffii  idigion  restored  to  its  origind  ple- 
nty, as  it  breathes  and  bums  in  the 
New  Testament^  will  be  found  oom- 
mensmate  with  aU  the  canadties  and 
powers  of  the  human  soul,— and  will 
still  be  the  ''  bright  eonsummate 
4ower,"  in  the  wreaiH)n  tteteehead 
of  Verified  humanity.  But  kl^the 
i^ifit  of  Christianity  be  pdhited  int 
^perverted  aa,  in  the  rdigion  of  PepenF, 
It  has  ever  been  among  the  gveatoooy 
oi  the  people,  or  let  its  light  be  dark- 
ened by  a  veil  of  iddatraus  eeremo- 
fiies,  or  shut  up^in  the  shrines  ctf  so- 
perstition,^*-«nd  then,  as  human:rda- 
•4Mn4md  human  knowledgeand  human 
sdence  advance,  and,  we  say,  let  them 
ndvsnce  lor  ev«  and  rser,  and  may 
•no  barrier  be  raised  to  obstruct  ^ehr 
progress,  Christianity  wfll,  in  its  per- 
version or  obscuration,  appear  what  it 
then  indeed  really  will  be,  a  mockery 
nnd  a  ddusion,  its  priests  will  deserve 
to  fidl,  and  they  will  fall,  with  all  their 
towers  and  temples,  and  the  bare, 
naked,  and  denuded  earth  will  agpin 
look  up  in  blank  destitution  of  rdi- 
gion, and  the  holy  forms  and  shadows 
and  symbols  of  religion,  tothediseon- 
adate  skies. 

.  Rd^on  men  will  have,  as  long  as 
the  earth  groans  with  the  griefs  of 
ua  transitory  creatures.  It  is,  indeed. 
At  all  times  tending  towturds,  boii* 
deriog  upon,  Superstitkm.  For  ^ 
passions,  in  their  disorder,  ^ve  men 
aometimes  to  seek,  and  sometifloe^  to 
«hun,  God  and  his  vicegerent  Coo- 
adenoe ;  and  to-  soothe  or  propitiate 
those  powers  divine,  God  and  the 
God^giveui,  they  bow  down  even  be^i 
x£ore  unhallowed  dtars,  and  Ify  fot 
•refuge  to  unsanctified  shrines,  in  foH", 
4chqpeygQr  despair,  blind  to  tfaeonly 
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lights  deaf  to  the  obly  sotind,  that  can 
save:  Therefore  bo  frequent  and  so 
fell  is  Superstition.  But^  as  long  as 
the  Bible  lies  open  in  its  boards,  as 
long  as  all  eyes  can  read,  and  thou- 
aands  of  eloquent  tongues  are  dedica« 
ted  to  expmmdf  its  pages.  Religion,  in 
h&c  happiness,  scares  away  Supersti- 
tion, and  all  her  train  of  shadowy 
phantoms,  and  thus,  indeed,  and  not 
by  mere  fleets  and  armies,  is  a  Nation 
truly  great. 

No  revolutions  will  ever,  earth« 
quake-like,  rend  and  rock  the  struc- 
tures of  social  life  to  their  foundations 
again,  as  long  as  Christianity  endures 
in  purity  and  in  truth.  Religion  shall 
be  the  strength  of  the  nations — ^when 
Reason  and  Faith  kneel  together  in  all 
her  temples.  But  in  all  nations  lying 
under  the  darkened  clouds  of  Cnris« 
tiuiity,  there  will,  at  fluent  periods, 
be  great  political  earthquakes.  There 
will  be  alternations  of  Superstition  and 
of  Atheism — ^building  up  and  pulling 
down-— pouring  out  o£  blood  like  wa- 
ter, and  all  in  vain — ^intervals  between 
.of  sullen  servitude  or  fierce  license— 
for  where  Religion  is  not,  her  sister 
Liberty  "  will  be  far;"  and  Religion 
there  never  will  be,  permanent  and 
steadfast,  while  there  are  men,  afraid  of 
Reason  to  guard  the  gates  of  all  her 
temples,  and  to  minister  at  all  her  al- 
tars. 

Take,  then,  we  say,  any  number 
of  well-educated  men  indiscriminate- 
ly from  the  population  of  Britain, 
unconnected,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
80,  with  political  parties — with  aU 
their  main  opinions  unswa^^ed,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  so,  by  poutical  pr&- 
.dilections— following  the  dictates  of 
thfiir  reason  and  their  conscience — and 
meditating  on  the  essential  intereste 
of  this  our  Protestant  State,  and  we 
flrmly  believe,  that  a  great  majority 
of  them  indeed,  while  they  may  la- 
ment the  necessity  of  it,  dn  account 
of  the  many  thousands  of  enlightened 
Catholics,  whose  faith  is  far  better 
than  that  of  their  priests,  and,  just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  better,  makes  an 
approximation  to  Protestantism,  will 
decide  for  the  exclusion  of  all  persons 
of  that  religion  from  die  privileges  to 
which  they  are  seeking  to  be  admitted. 
So  far  from  being  of  a  persecuting 
spirit,  it  is  the  spirit  of  persecution 
which  they  desire  to  keep  down ;  so 
far  from  being  bigoted,  thev  desire 
that  the  worst  of  bigotry  shall  be  shut 


out  &om  our  councils ;  so  far  Ikotnc 
bdng  illiberid,  and  haters  of  the  UAti 
and,  if  we  must  use  language  that  ]ia9 
now  degenerated  into  slang,  of  tbe 
^  march  of  intellect,"  they  desire  that 
light  shall  overflow  tlie  land,  and  thali 
the  triumphs  of  intellect  shall  be  li« 
mited  only  by  the  extent  of  the  human 
faculties,  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  and 
applied  to  all  the  most  useful  and  most 
noble  objects  of  human  pursuit  and 
ambition. 

Within  these  few  years,  the  self- 
dubbed  champions  of  Truth,  Know-^ 
ledge,  and  Liberty,  have  become  more 
and  more  audacious  in  their  abuse  of 
every  man  who  stands  forth  to  defend 
the  rights,  the  privileges,  and  th^ 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  declares  her  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  this  Protestant 
State.  If  they  did  themselves  vene- 
rate that  Church,  they  would  speak  of 
her  in  a  very  difierent  style  of  lan- 
guage, and  also  of  those  men  who, 
whatever  be  the  real  merits  of  this 

great  question,  are  certainly  among 
er  most  distinguished  ornaments. 
We  cannot  think  it  natural  to  wear  a 
perpetual  sneer  on  the  lip*— to  drop 
perpetual  rancour  from  tongue  and 
pen,  on  all  occasions  when  we  near  the 
nameof  theobject  of  ourinwardrespect 
and  admiration.  Neither  is  it  natural, 
in  such  cases,  to  be  for  ever  qualifying 
our  praises;  '^  to  hint  a  fault,  and 
hesitate  dislike,"  during  the  progress 
of  a  panegyric  The  real  feeling  in 
the  mind  of  the  eulogist  often  shews 
itself  in  an  api>arently  verv  insignifi- 
csLUt  word,  which  somewnat  sneak- 
ingly  gives  the  lie  to  a  man's  whole 
discourse— for  one  single  syllable  of 
impertinence  betrays  the  dissembler, 
and  converts  what  was  beginning  to 
be  felt  as  fulsome  flattery  into  silly 
satire,  both  alike  beneath  considerate 
contempt.  Far  better  to  speak  boldly 
out — and  to  utter  their  real  sentiments 
in  abuse  of  the  Church  and  church- 
men, like  the  Examiner,  and  the 
other  filthy  fools  and  knaves  of  the 
lowest  Cocxney  school; .but  to  "  pal- 
ter with  us  in  a  double  sense,"  at  the 
very  time  thev  are  holding  up  their 
heads,  and  pluming  themselves  on 
their  attachment  to  the  religious  es- 
tablishments of  their  country,  is  a 
sort  of  insult  which  a  sensible  man, 
even  of  the  most  meek  and  Christian 
temper,  cannot  often,  without  losing 
a  little  of  it,  stand  from  hypocriticiS 
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blockheads ;— a  wolf  in  sheep's  clo« 
diing  being  all  very  well»  but  an  ape 
in  old  woman's  clothing  intolerable^ 
and  if  we  must  have  manndmng^  let 
it  at  least  be  free  from  malignity. 
.  We  have  now  been  alluding,  and 
perhaps  at  rather  unnecessary  lengthy 
to  certain  poor  creatures  of  the  press  ; 
but  if  their  cant  be  as  disgusting 
as  may  be,  the  cant  of  clever  men 
in  another  rank  and  station  is  much 
more  odious.  There,  for  example,  is 
Mr  Henry  Brougham,  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  acquurements.  His  Mends 
hoist  him  up  on  their  shoulders  a 
yard  and  a  half  towards  the  skies,  as 
the  most  powerful  prose-Writer  of  the 
age.  We  shall  grant,  for  the  tithe 
of  a  moment,  that  he  is  so,  and  that 
Edmund  Burke,  as  a  politiod  author, 
16  far  inferior  to  Henry  Brougham. 
He  is  made  to  take  his  stand  on  the 
political  artidfs  in  the  £dinbui]gh  Re- 
view. If  none  of  these  be  of  his  com- 
position, then  he  not  onlv  is  not  the 
greatest  prose-writer  of  the  age,  but 
he  is  no  prose-writer  at  all ;  for  liis  se- 
parate pamphlets  have  not  been  better 
than  those  of  William  Huskisson,  who 
does  not  stand,  as  &r  as  we  have  heard, 
at  the  head  of  our  literature.  If  many 
of  the  most  powerful  of  them  be  his 
composition,  and  we  shall  not  attri- 
bute anything  weak  and  washy  to  his 
pen,  then  he  has  shewn  himself  a 
most  insolent  insulter  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  of  many,  most  of  her 
illustrious  Hving  sons.  His  vitupera* 
tion  has  been  foul-mouthed  indeed, 
coarse,  and  vulgar,  and  certainly  either 
most  ignorant  or  most  unprincipled— 
in  meaning  and  in  manner  disgraceful, 
or  rather  impossible  in  a  high-minded 
English  gentleman,  not  more  when  li- 
belUnghis  Church  than  his  King.  Yet, 
on  some  public  occasions — ay,  before 
all  England — all  the  world— has  Mr 
Brougham,  when  it  suited  some  tem- 
porary purpose  to  do  so,  pronounced 
flaming  panegyrics  on  the  character  of 
the  sel&same  Church  and  the  self-same 
sons  of  that  Church,  as  the  impregnable 
bulwark,  and  invincible  champions  of 
religion.  Hopes  he  then  her  speedy 
overthrow,  or  her  everlasting  dura- 
tion? Desires  he  to  see  besbal  hoofs 
kicking  down  her  altars,  or  her  altars, 
for  ever  sacred,  under  the  shadow  of 
angelic  wings? 

,  But  the  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  never  been  faint-hearted 
in  tne  presence  of  the  enemy ;  at  9JX 


times  they  have  been  ready  to  buckleu 
on  their  armour ;  their  weapons  are  welt 
traipered,  and  ihef  know  now  to  wield 
them  well,  both  iii  defence  and  assault*. 
There  are  men  among  them  now,  not 
to  be  cowed  in  controversy,  like  the 
mannikins  whom '  the  dread  of-  Mr 
Brougham's  sarcasm  makes  mum  as  so 
many  mice  when  a  grimklkin  is  in  the 
room.  The  silence  of  the  scholar's 
study  is  not  disturbed  by  the  senseless 
cry  of— hear!  hear!  hear!  at  every 
new  blast  of  bombast  and  rodomon- 
tade, nor  by  shouts  of  laughter-^im- 
mense  laughter — at  wit  that  hasevapo-r 
rated  in  the  process  of  printing,  or  by 
humour  as  dry  as  the  ink.  His  words 
on  paper  are  as  the  words  of  a  common 
man— often  of  a  very  common  man 
indeed — ^his  logic  is  quite  chap-fidleQ 
now  ~- his  arguments,  when  left  to 
stand  on  their  own  legs,  are  found  to 
be  of  the  halt  and  the  lame— and  per- 
orations that  would  have  left  the 
learned  gentleman  on  his  breech,  in 
cheers  mm  the  whole  House,  conti- 
nuing for  several  minutes,  are  perused 
in  a  succession  of  small,  uneasy,  un- 
comfortable yawns,  subsiding  into 
sleep.  Alas,  for  the  fame— the  glory 
of  Oratory — Rhetoric — Eloquence! 
What  would  have  been  a  most  magnifi«i 
cent  speech,  and  able  for  four— Ave— f 
six— or  seven  hours, 

''  The  applause  of  listening  senates  to 
command," 

as  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
is  sometimes  felt  to  be  scarcely  worth 
ten  guineas  a^sheet. 
.  Although,  then,  Mr  Brougham  is  a 
dangerous  antagonist,  especially  to 
those  who,  from  constitutional  timi« 
dity  or  retired  habits,  are  out  of  all 
measure  annoyed  with  being  held  up 
alternately  in  mock  eulogy  and  real 
satire,  in  sudden  vicissitudes  of  hot 
and  cold,  wet  and  dry  weather,  blown 
fkom  the  "  highest  heaven  of  his  in- 
vention," in  presence  of  a  full  House ; 
still  there  seems  no  necessity  for  fall- 
ing down  in  a  fainting  or  nysterical 
fit,  on  die  first  frown  of  his  formidable 
visage.  There  are  several  instances 
of  his  face  having  been  survived ;  of 
people  having  stood  unscathed  by  his 
thunder;  the  electric  fluid,  attracted 
by  the  ethereal  spear  in  the  hand  of  a 
champion  of  the  Truth,  having  de- 
scended it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  conduct- 
ing-rod,  and  with  fear  of  change  per- 
plexing moles.   Dr  Phillpptts,  for  ex*- 
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asnpte^  wrket  awsy  OMRily  wi^uml^ 
Uuffetrof  this  Biigm>obefbre  hiseyeti; 
and  eares  no  noieftr '^  oertainly^  ^e 
Fim  Man  in  the  Itusm,"  than  he 
doesisr  any  other  woman-bora  man  of 
terrestrial  origin.  That  ^»  Doetor^ 
after  several  yaars'  warfare  with  the 
Briarens  and  Ganmntaa  of  the  Blue 
md  Ydlow^  dionld  poaitiTely  and  bona 
Jkh  be  aliTe^  in  good  flesh  and  blood, 
even  to  this  very  day,  must  be  in* 
ooinprehensible  to  people  imperfectly 
ddUed  in  the  piopoties  of  ammal  poi« 
flOM.  The  truth  is,  that  the  bite  of 
T»y  few  serpents  is  mortaL  There 
are  herbs  of  sovereign  virtue  growing 
in  idmeet  every  gard^i,  and  loving  no 
id^  so  well  as  a  erevioe  in  some  dd 
cathedral  w  abbey«wall,  where  the 
ah:  smells  wooingly,  a  single  leaf  of 
which,  api^ied  to  the  wound,  does  with 
gentle  lip  extract  tl^  venom,  as  Queen 
Eleanor  did  from  the  wound  of  het 
liord  the  King.  DrPhillpott8,theie-> 
fote,  though  freouently  bitten,  is  still 
Rector  of  Stannope,  and  Dean  of 
Chester;  nor,  mark  our  words,  will 
tile  great  Boa  Constrictor  himself  bite 
him  out  of  a  bishoprick.  To  speak 
plainly,  he  is  in  talents  Mr  Brougham's 
equal— his  temper,  though  wsrm^Mind 
a  cold  temper  is  an  atmosphere  in 
wluch  noble  thoughts  cannot  breathe, 
nor  noble  feelings  burn— is  always 
vnder  the  control  of  a  manly  mind  and 
aentlemanly  manners^  which  is  more 
wan  can  be  always  truly  said  of  the 
gimdanan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House.  He  is  one  of  the  best  scholars 
in  England,  altogether  worthy  to  be 
named  along  with  Wrangham  and  Cop* 
plestone,  and  Blmnfidd;  and  hence, 
tiis  dear,  classical,  forcefol  style,  is 
fax  supmor  indeed  to  that  of  Mr 
Brou^am,  who,  by  the  by,  has  kept 
perpetudly  waxing  mcHre  and  more  pe- 
dantic ever  since  the  Thesis  he  read  as 
Rector  to  the  little  red-gowned  radicals 
in  the  common-hsll  of  Glasgow  Col- 
lege, so  that  now  'tis  impossible  to  r^id 
a  page  of  him  either  in  speech  or  arti« 
de,  without  being  tempted  to  exclaim> 
*'  The  Schoolmaster  is  abroad !" 

By  his  talents,  attainments,  and 
station,  Dr  Phillpotts  is  entitled  to 
apeak  before  the  people  of  England  on 
aiil  affitirs  afibcting  the  well-being  of 
Church  and  State.  He  has  often  so 
spoken,  and  always  with  prodigious 
lefiect  both  on  friends  and  foes.  He  is 
rme  of  the  most  oninent  men  of  his 
day;  and  one  of  the  most  influeptiaL 


On  hia  ^rst  appearance  ia  ,tlfe  Md,  a. 
run  ef  coarse  was  made  at  hiaa  by  al^ 
theatroigthof theparhr.  Thusnave 
we  seen  at  '^  the  footJbail  play,"  ha 
Ettriek  Forest  one  sii^^atroog  agikr 
ah^herd  touch  the  globe  mth  us  toe> 
and  after  having  upset  in  the  heathen 
<Hr  cm  the  greenswiffd  some  half-doseo 
players  wno  had  tried  to  trip  him' 
up,  away  he  goea  with  ^  leq^in^ 
leather,  that,  in  a  auooession  of  airy 
and  rainbow  curves,  keqpa  seeking  thtiet 
sky,  till,  amidst  the  acclamations  i^ 
thousands  seated  on  tibe  InlHhe  makear 
it  min  beyond  the  gad. 

His  '*  Letter  to  an  Eoglidi  Laymur 
on  the  Coronation  Oath,  is  one  of  hisF 
most  powerful  productions.  'He  ha& 
taken  a  most  comprehensive  view  df 
the  whole  sul]ject*-one  of  mighty  mo« 
ment  indeed  at  thtf  present  juncture-**^ 
and  has  brought  to  me  discuinion  great, 
stores  of  historicd  knowledge,  which 
never  (m  any  one  single  oecasioahafr 
he  employed  with  the  view  cf  duqph^ 
uig  his  learning;  for  he  is  as  familiar) 
with  all  our  best  oonstitutionalrautho*^ 
rities  as  a  Quidnunc  with  the  new»«^ 
papers,  and  has  evidently  had  move^ 
difficulty  in  sdecting  dian  in  odle^^ 
ing  hia  materials.  Along  with  hk: 
letter,  we  have  read  Mr  Dane's  moat? 
excellent  Treatise  on  the  Coronatieo^ 
Oath.  They  lefleot  atnmg  light  on. 
aachoth«r ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  t» 
exhibit,  frequen^  in  the  f<»m  of  an* 
abstract  or  abrid^ment,.nor  vet  sciu«> 
fding  to  use  their  very  words  where 
that  is  necessary,  some  of  their  moat 
important  reasonings  and  statementa^ 
-  Dr  Phillpotts  begins  with  speaking 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  an  essen* 
tid  part  of  the  British  Constitution. 
Those  who  have  inquired  into  the  hisw 
tory  of  the  British  Constitution,  will 
testify  to  the  dose  connexion  of  dvil; 
and  rdigioua  polity  whidi  haa  ever 
subsisted  in  it* 

^  From  the  very  eariiest  period,  the  mo- 
narchy of  England  haa  dwayi  presented 
Itself,  aa  a  government  which  resarda  ita 
aubjecta  in  the  full  dignity  of  their  red 
natttie,— aa  religioua  ereatiirea-.4W  beings, 
whose  interesta  are  not  limited  to  this  tran- 
sitory scene,  but  reach  onwards  to  an  infi. 
pitdy  higher  and  more  enduring  state. 
Accordingly,  instead  of  making  religion 
the  handmaid  of  civil  policy,  instead  of 
ad<mting  and  endowing  it,  merdy  as  an 
useful  auxiliary  to  secure  the  submission 
of  subjects,  and  give  a  new  sanction  to  the 
authority  of  niM,  the  Engliah  Lawgiver 
has  dways  rsgardad  idigiob  as  han&g, 
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bj  right,  ft  paitoioutit  place  and  di^ty    sd^abo;  ^(^niore  iwme^tdy^bjM 


itt  ^e  great'  tobemeof  national  polity. 
Henee  it  is,  that  the  Gospel  is  reverently 
acknowledged  to.  be  part .  of  the.  common 
law  of  th^B  land,  >  Hence,  too,  it  is^  that  as 
the  Gospel  supposes  all  Christians  to  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  that 
Church  to  be  a  society  under  the  govern- 
ment of  certain  rulers  appointed  by  God 
bJmself  to  their  high  office,— .the  law  of 
l^^and,  fh)m  Ihe  first  conversion  of  thi» 
natum  to  the  ftiith  of  Christ,  not  only  ha» 
Mways  reeognlsed  the  State  of  Sngland, 
inasmuch'  as  it  is  a  Christian  State^  to  be 
also  the  particular  Churcb  of  England  ; 
but  it  has,  by  consequence,  regarded  the 
Governors  or  the  Church  as  an  essential 
part  of  this  Christian  State.  Wliatever 
may  have  been  the  practice  of  other  coun* 
tries,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  lan<«^ 
guage  of  private  individuals  even  here^ 
both  the  langua^  and  the  practice,  of  our 
law  have  been  u^fbrm  and  constant  on 
tfab  psrtteular.*' 


To  endaw  the  Spirituality  nvith  tern** 
penal  digmtieB,  was  no  essential  part 
of  the  dn^  of  the  Christian  legisla- 
tore;  but  in  Englimd^  from  the  earliest 
times^  "  the  King's  most  noble  proge« 
nitors,  and  the  antecessors  of  the  no- 
bles of  the  realm,  have  sufficiently  en- 
dowed the  said  Church  both  witn  ho« 
bours  and  possessions."    The  clergy, 
being  '*  one  of  the  great  states  of  the 
realm/'  havealways  been  caUed  to  bear 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  great  coon^ 
cil  of  the  nation.    In  all  the  acoounts 
which  remain  to  ua  of  the  Mysel  Sy-* 
noth^  the  great  assembly,  or,  as  it  was 
dUled  at  other  times,  Wittenagemote> 
the  assembly  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
reahn,    the  Bishops  are  mentioned 
among  its  chief  members.    Ina,  King 
c£  West  Saxons  70a«^£gbert,  who 
united  the  Heptarchy  into  on&  king« 
dom-^anute^  on  the  death  of  fidmonid 
Ironside — £dward  the  Confessor — all> 
in  convening  the  Great  Council  of  the 
Realm^  or  on  other  equal  occasions, 
thus  recognised  the  Spirituality ;  and 
Dr  Phillpotts  rightly  remarks,  that 
they  had  thus  their  seat  in  the  Parlia« 
ment,  or  Great  Council  of  the  Realm> 
not  by  reason  of  the  tenure  of  their 
temporal    possessions,    (for  hitherto 
their  lands  were  held  by  Uiem  in  frank* 
almoigne,)  but  simply  and  mei^ely  as 
spiritual  lords.    The  charters,  too,  of 
'  our  early  sovereigns  are  aa  precise  in 
promising  protection  to  the  rights  of 
the  Chiu;(^>  as  in  assuring  those  of 


the  tempordity  ;  and  as  th&t  charters 
xfioognised  the  rig^taof  the.Chu»^i 
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longs  to  his  present  inquiry,  did  th^ 
oi^s  wkkh'wer^  taken  by  them^at 
their  Coronation.  Hairy  H.^Richavd 
I.',  Henry  HI.,  aU  swore  to  respect  aac^ 
protect  the*  Church  and  its^mmklers^ 
But  without  seeking  to  ascertain  ito 
exact  expressions  in  which  drery  one; 
in  succession^  Of  our  early  Princeey 
swore  to  the  maintenance  and  protee^ 
tion  of  the  Church's  rights,  Dr  Philk 
potts  gives  the  fixed  and  r^kr  fomr 
in  Whidi  all  the  Kings  of  England^ 
ftom  Edward  11.  to  Henry  VIII.  in* 
dosive,  pledged  their  ^faith  to  tte 
Church  and  people  of  England.  Wlie^ 
ther  by  any  and  by  whatactions  Hevpry 
VIII.  violated  his  oath,  is  not  a  ones* 
tion,  our  author  boldly  says,  in  wnich 
the  honour  of  the  Rdbrmed  Church 
di  England  is  at  all  involved.  And 
oertainly,  no  fault  is  to  be  found  with 
the  statutes  by  which  he  cut  off  the 
usurpations  (^  the- Pope.  Lord  Coke, 
too,  has  triumphantly  proved,  and  so 
have  many  others,  that  Henry's  asser-^ 
tion  of  his  right  to  Ecclesiastical  Su« 
premacy  was  most  properly  and  truly 
a  resumption  of  the  ancient,  legal  and 
recognised  right  of  the  English  Cro^m- 
On  Sie  death  of  Henry  VIII.  it  ap- 

S»ars  from'  the  council-book,  cited  by 
umet,  not  onlv  that  manj  of  the 
eeremonies  of  me  Coronation  were 
altered,  in  order  to  acco^imodate  them, 
to  the  change  of  laws,  but  also  that 
there  was  some  small  amendment  o£ 
the  Coronation  Oath.   In  that  amend* 
ed  f<Hrm  it  was  taken  by  Edward  VI; 
Mary,  having  been  crowned  aecord-^ 
ing  to  the  ancient  ceremonial,  used 
the  ancient  form  of  the  Coronation 
Oath,  which  (with  one  alteration  in- 
troduced into  it  undei^  James  I.)  ap- 
]pears  to  have  been  observed -at  the 
coronation  of  every  succeeding  sove- 
reign,  James  II.  included.    The  pre- 
sent Coronation  Oath  is  in  terms  pre- 
scribed by  1  William  and  Mary,  c.  6. 
In  that  form  it  stilL  continues  to  be 
taken,  and  therefore  it  includes  the 
ftill  meaning  expressly  put  upon  it  by 
the  act  of  Union,  5th  Anne,  c.  8 ;  and 
the  sovereign  must  understand  him- 
seH*,  and  be  understood  by  others,  to 
swear  that  "  he  will,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  maintain  and  preserve,  in- 
violably,  within  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  the  Protestant  re* 
formed  religion^  establisJied  by  law.  and 


the  settlement  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  doctrine^  worsHP)  di»> 
B 
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:},:I|^i9;Dott»oi«ible  &c  ¥8  to  ^uot^  4I 
fidlJeogtli  thQ,V8npu«  successi^ 
fonas  eC  ihe  Goxeii4(iqu  J09^;  .\>^% 
Hft  ]i»TdMi4,ei2ougb  taAeWi  theM^r 
ateiuiditT  of :  the  »otioa  vulgM^lyji^a^ 
tortftiued  of  ^t^-^-«Dd  thftjb  toa  Iqt  ii^ 
4r«dite.pecaQQ8-rth4t  it  UtL  fym^ 
e^Eopoaed  m  jomo  ]»i)twtt&  «g^>  UB^in 
GOMtpliatioe.iwiUiLi  ftbdexit  oii^toii»>  mi 
designed,  iBiCOQJunctioB  wiliiiramuB 
qthgx  c^enaoniea  Mid  obsiarvam^^ 
iMrely  to  hdghtea  the  sdemnUy  of  ft 
eocpnAtioii.  Here  Mr  Laneds  excel- 
leoe. 

**  As  a  formal  investitiire  of  the  Crow^ 
fsf  Dot  liecessar^  to  establish  the  title  of  tlie 
i^dcedsor  to  it,  no  political  importance  |t 
n  iiiiagmed  can  attiadi  to  any  part  -of  a 
^ei^onf  %hieb  ■  mtkf  be  altog^Wr  dk- 
fttiiMd  With;  The  O^  may  ibd^^  tbsum 
si3ei^ouB,chaaacter  around  the  moral  irfi* 
%»tl<iii:.tQ  govern  ngh]tly»,  iaddental.  to 
^l^j,  taking ^f.thQ  kingly  offio9 ;  b?t  t^^ 
t^im«.of  it  i||re  thougt^t  to  ,b^  no  mcffe  wo^« 
i/ij  of  notice  in  the  discussion  of  any  con^ 
9titut|onal  (question,  tnan  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the 


'Pomp  and  i 
'*•  and  antique  pageantry* 

of, the  ^iendid  ceremonial  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  , 

"  We  see  how  little  in  m'attegrs  that  most 
titaliy  concern  them,  inen  in  general  ex- 
limine  either  the  grounds  or  the  conde- 
qiieiic^s  of  their  opinions.  We  Aeed  not 
thereftive  be  surprised  at  the  existencie  of  a 
notion,  which  testifies  much  ignorance  to 
Imb  prevalent,  of  whatit  beoomea  every  man 
Uving  under  the  British  Gonstitation  to 
bipjir* ,  The  Roman  GathoUc  question  in* 
Yf^i^nAJbiappilyni^y  points^  which  motp 
^txongly  fqrpe  then^lve^  upon  the  ^tten* 
^n,  andjmectthe  passions  of  men;  whicl^ 
ihore  e^ectuaQy  touch  the  springs  of  hu- 
tean  conduct  than  this.  Hence  it  has  not 
been  su^ciently  Considered  under  what 
tirciimstances  the  present  Coronation  Oath 
originated ;  b^  whom  it  was  fhuned ;  by 
what  Ti^itlM^ty  it  was  insAtuted;  how 
deeply  eonne<A*d  >ii  its  lustoiy  with  that 
of  Jtbe^iiberties  .ef  England;  jwitfa  events 
ihe  mo?)t  intfiesdrig  to  ua ;  the  tiiojitnev 
Itiarkabl^  that  tlic  pagii  of  history,- pier 
aents  !  ' 

*^  lie  that  thus  treats  the  Coronation 
rOath,  does  la  effi^ct  affirm  that  the  legisla- 
kivG  proc£;cdii]g§  of  th^  Eevolutioa  exhibit 
an  inatatjce  of  unparallded  and  unac- 
countable rally,  H&  affirms,  thj^t  ,the^ 
whose  duty  It  was  to  fix  upon  its  base  thie 
tottering  Con fttitution  of  England — they  to 
whoQi  devolved  the  cam  «r  interests  Ae 
aioMlmportaDt  with  wkldi.waieaO'COB. 


ttiy^  fltTf*ijff*ftblf  b^inga  io  ho  cbiraeda 
turned,  from  the  gloiious  wpkk  befidre  ibem 
to  c<^der--.nay, 

.r^ « Sat  fai  theCoundl  Qooql 
Barly  and  late,  debating  to  and  Snf 

a  matter  beneath  the  notice  of  statesmen  aft 
any  time— the  composition  of  an  idle  form  I 
He  affirtns  that»  in  that  awful  hour^  upon 
Ak  due  employnlent^ 'whidi  aest^  liie 
immediate  safety  of  the  Sftatn,  and  itil  ae« 
aurity  in  afte^-times  agilinit  Jhe  dangers 
l^Nim  which;  it  had  just  been  sescuedy^^u 
theyvW^o  repeatedly  declared .  that  theiE 
frhole  thoughts  wese  bent,  and  their  whole 
proceedings  designed  to  secure  the  Belin 
gion  and  Liberties  of  ^tii  country...*80 
belied  their  professions,  so  trifled  with 
their  sacred  charge,  as  fbr  the  first  time 
to  ^m|>loy  the  legislative  Bower  in  the 
^tablishment  of  wliat  is  of  no  political 
nipdrtaDce.ii-an  oath  which  naeaiisiib  matk 
tiian  the  asths  in  use  before  it  waa  esta. 
blished,  and  above  all,  which  haa  nothing 
to  do  with  the  consideration  of  matters, 
Aat  the  la^vett  who  iWktn^d  it  declared 
to  b^  to  them  objectaof  tlregseatest  solicif 
tttde  I  Can  any  mtiooal .  pei^soa  .think  it 
prohabl^  that  tj^  la  a  correct  view  of  Hbf 
platter  ?  It  must  surjely  l^ear  upon  ite  f|^ 
demonstrative  evidence  of  its  falsity  an(^ 
absurdity  to  every  mind,  wWch  long-in- 
dulged prejudice,  and  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  faction,  have  not  rendered  ■  proof 
and  bulwark  against  sense  !*  ^' 

'  Mr  Laae^s  objeo^^  in  hk  Treatise; 
k  to  suggest  a  -mode  of  iaterpr^tiii^ 
the  Goionation  Oallh,  whidi  aeema  ^ 
be  the  only  one  cooflktent  vmth  tho 
pdndples  lai4  down  for  the  InTesI^ 
gation  of  truth  in  similaroasoB  ^  and 
to  denumstrato  by  refovenoe  to  indiii 
jmtable  auAoritteiBy  (many  of  tbeni 
fhe  aame,  of  ooursey  as  those  referred 
to  by  Dr  Phillpettii,  who  speaks  Widi 
high  praise  of  Mr  Lane's  Treatise, 
Although  he  bad  not  sera  it  tiU  after 
the  piintiiig  of  great  part  of  his  own 
Letter,)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
obligation  which  it  imposes  ufkon  the 
Sovereign.  TMa  object  he  effects,  by 
establishing  the  fbUowiug  position's 
First,  That  the  intention  of  the  he^ 
giskture,  in  establishifig  the  €orona-»i 
tlon  Oath  at  the  ReTMUtion,  is  the 
criterion  by  whidi  we  are  to  judee  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  that  obuga*^ 
tion.  Seecmdly»  That  it  wpears,  £rom 
the  public  dedarationsof  the  sereral 
brandies  of  the  LeglsUtnre  at' that 
time/ that  one-pvincipal  object  they 
had  in  tiew  m  all  their  '(rOeeedings> 
was  to  seoure  the  country  in  future 
kom  the  ^danger  o£  having  the  Bst^ 
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lblirfiied*I^Ud(AiitndiilnlBed  4nr  &f^m 

•flCCft  mdi^ptWrnSMffi  in'  ^etfrrj^'^li^ 

It  is  neeefiaarV;  to  tbd  pyefti^mdon  of 
4he  €k>mtittmdii  in  Churdi  and  Stat^ 
tlilittlieidv^niDieiHb^.thili  eouniry 

tliireiy";:  and,  *^iiirthly/'Tkaf  &e  Gd^ 
ibnaticNd  Ovthwas  at  the  oime  titti^ 
?emedelled  und  eaftttbli^ed  by  htur) 
{irindpally  aft  ikmeans  of  binding' the 
MTerdgi^  to  niaitttain,  in  tbie  exerdfti^ 
of  all  his  politicd  fVinctions,  the  same 
|)ri»eipl^  of  governmettt* 
. '  We  shall  not  littempt  to  follow  fbn 
learned  &nd  jadtdous  .writer  through 
all  his  reasonings  and  stlitementsi  bui 
vk  at  on«^  with  hkn,  what  Were  ^4 
intentions  of  the  LegisUtui^  in  estli^ 
Wridng  the  Coronation  Oftlb  ?  Why, 
WiMi  not  «eeutity  against  Fopery  the 
espedai  «l)jeei^of  the  Rerof^tionMt 
Ut  observed  by  Df  l^hiUpbttft,  that  on^ 
of  th^  favdttrite  paMtddxes  df  this 
Mberal  age  has  beenj  that  the  disciott- 
fhiet  Hi  James,  w^eh  led  to  the  ftei 
▼bhitiotty  WAS  caused  merely  by  hid 
impatdeifee^of  all  restrain  on  die  I'oyal 
prerc^gatiye,  not  pireperly  his  rehgioti  j 
that  his  religion  was  no  mere  than  an 
instnimeiit' em^^oyed  Inr  him  in  dd 
of  hh  dedgns  bgainst  the  dvil  Nb^i 
ties  of  his^hfects^not'die  domSnaftt 
prindple^which  mAdt  it  atoficehis 
dntyknli  his  j|16ry  to  tt^taple  dti  HA 
theur  liberti(^,bdth'd^andl«ligioti«. 
Bat  the  illtiBtrioas  actors  in  dint  grd&t 
emekgtoee,*iinifbtmlyin  all  thdrprd^ 
ededSifgs,  testified  their  dh-eadluld  &b^ 
horreneeof  ihertf^^-eoiiof  Jam^.  -It 
was  Popery,  no  leM  thim  Slstirery,  thet 
wais  the  object  of  thdr  jeakug  wad 
T^ilunt  hbstility.  In  all  the  tecords 
of  the'Revoihition,  thk  setitiment  f s 
expressed  dvei^'and  over  again,  wilii 
nnceitdiig  ettnestness  and  anxiety^ 
Mibt  did-e  is  an  intimate  union  be« 
tween^thle  Protestant  teU^on  and  the 
dvil  frleedbm  of  this  eouhtry,  and  that 
wpon-  this  union'  hang  die  titsl  iif« 
terests'of  the  State.  We  knew,  skfi^ 
MrliSne,  that  iaU  men  of  the  n^ghteftt 
pohtttl^'  consi^^nration,  Of  diflfeteiit 
narties  in  politic  md  religion,  jdned 
&p  dl^  thinskttons  of  the"  Retdlatitfil. 
ButWhedier  we  i«fer  to  die  acts  i>f 
the  'Lqiidiitm^ewat  large,>o)*  cC*'  tbSe 
difll^t«t»  braAdiesof  it,'-^eodie^pdl>lte 
diditriitiens  ^ftte  fN^lfdtal  asKbdHi. 
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lioi»d  ef  the^  #me,  01^  4)f  die' leiAitt 
t!Mtitidiial»enkai|^  iartfaettetilotM; 
w«»'fiM  difte  ^^Mtiihii  thMsmiaui 
tM^dple  all^{MMrtiMi  (tfxcepf,  DC  doitri^^ 
itfeidlleitn«i^«$f^iii«)^wei^  iMiedi 
What>are  ^h^  wv^tdi^  of  die  fkttfMM 
ftf  anibdlfttfotf;*'  dgded^t  firstmt  Exetitf 
by  so*<ttaiiy  of  thenoblliqr  atid  geirtaryi 
<m'thehmdin^  e^the  Pdnoe  of  Onmge, 
imd&ftei^waraB't^dmo^  idl  pstscnla 
of  nbte  ?  That  ^  diey  Would  ff  ikht« 
d^pdri  Arom  it,  un»tii  their  rdlgion); 
llhdr  laws,  and  thei^<  iibmi^;  wereM» 
ftr  seciired  to  tfaem»  iii  ft  ^ee  Bttlii^ 
ment,  th^t  they  diduld  be  in  no  dftiM 
ger  of  falling  again  uttder  Poperyier 
Slavery."  They '  thei^eftHre  a^es«^ 
^e  I^rmce  of  Orange,  urging  the  pr«i 
priety  of  eanink  together  a  Free  Pari 
Uament^*^  ks  di6  bestfi9e^s4^di{i^ 
te  sudi  an  esCabliiEbment/  or  tbat'thelii 
rdigion,  laWii^  add  lil^rttos^  moght  hoe 

In  aetjertlmcis  with^e^  ^ewsVnf«fiV 
ef  the  Lords  Sj^irituftl  and  ^ttid^pi^ 
and  the  Lotd  Mstyttt  kud  A^^^ 
of  Lowdofi;  hdvlftg  m^t  Incdcrfeyenee; 
tftated,  in  their  first  dedaraden', ''  ikit 
thcfy  weuld  ai^i6t  in  obtdnitigsucH  « 
Pailiiimenf,  vrhareiti  theur"  laws  woiSt 
Mberdes,  and  properties,  might  be'8»i' 
eured,  and  die  Church  of  £n^nd  iti 
pardcular,  with  a  due  libe^y  b  PrOd 
testant  Dissenters  ;*  asid^  in  genend; 
that  the  Protestant  religion  and  Inte*^ 
xest  over  the  Wbdle  world  mi^t  be 
supported  end  encouraged;"  and  thli 
w^  followed' by  an  tfdiiess'to  the 
same  ^eet  from  ^  dty  of  I/Httdnir; 
And  What  wasdie'fitstmeftstireidfidie 
ConveiridonPaifliaiheiift;^  lifter  lisvtitg 
ifesolted  that  JameiEflitfd  Violated  hfi 
oontilict  widi  his  people;  tod  had  ftbi 
dieated  thi^  thrM^r  ^The'memorablef 
Bedarftdon  of  Highu;  of  -whidi  '^b» 
whole  preamble'expre^tea  the  eoni^ 
den  of  the  frtmeik  of  it,  that  di^e  i§ 
oi  insepairaUe  olmneidon  betw^n  die 
Bttdonal  or  Preteetttht  religion;'  and 
mtdonal  fiberty.  '^  Wber^M  the  hHte 
King  James  the  Second;  bytheassiK- 
anee  of  divert  evil  eoundllors,  jddg^ 
add  miuisters,  end^loVed  by  hitti;  'did 
endeavour  to  mibvert  und  exticpttte 
the  Protestant  religion,  aisd  the  lawK 
tmd  liberties  df  this 'kingdom,"  and 
more  to  the  same  elfect.  ^Frbili  a  coiqm 
parison>  then,  of  this  preionblewidi  die 
history  of  the  rieign  of  diis  biEue  aiift 
lito>ted  ihrinee^  it  will  be  found'  ihkt 
ao  di^  Ble^d  proeeediiunF  nittotieiied 
in  it;  hftdlmmedittte  Mftdmi  Mitte 
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dodgn'of  ]re-«8labU0himg  theKmsMs 
Cat£o]icTe^gi(m.    Of  theie,  die  dis- 
peoi^g  "with  laws  was  the  most  daiii* 
gerouB^  as  the  exerciseof  such  a  power 
woaldy  of  eouFse^  at  once  render  the 
monarch  absolutely  despotic    Odious 
as  such  a  power^  however  employed^ 
must  be  to  a  free  people^  it  was  ren-» 
dered  atill  more  so  in  this  case,  (as 
J)e  Lolme  has  observed,)  by  being 
made  the  instrument  of  the  subver<« 
sion  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Of  the 
famous  "  Declaration"  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  when  he  embarked  on  his  glo* 
rieus  enterprise,  it  is  surely  unneces-r 
sary  pow  to  :say  more,  than  that  it  con« 
lains  these  words,  ^^  we  have  nothing 
before  our  eyes,  in  this  our  underta- 
Jung,  but  the  preservation  of  the  Pro-* 
testant  religion."    "  That  the  Protes* 
tant  religion,  and  the  peace,  honourj 
and  happiness  of  these  nation3  may  be 
established  upon  lasting  foundations." 
This  Declaration  was,  as  Dr  Phillpott$ 
forcibly  expresses  it,  "  the  hinge  on 
which  the  subsequent  great  transao* 
tions  were  made  to  turn ;  "  the  princi* 
pies  and  ends  proclaimed  in  it  were 
referred  to  as  the  guiding  rule,  the 
chart,  and  compass,  by  which  the 
vessel  of  the  state  was  steered  in  safety, 
through  its  perilous  and  obstructed 
course."  And  immediately  on  the  ap- 
pearance, and  in.  express  approbation 
of  the  principles  contained  in  it,  more 
than  one  public  declaration  was  made> 
as  we  have  seen^  as  well  by  the  most 
distinguished  individuals,  as  by  nu« 
merotts  bodies  of  Englishmen.  Passing 
over  the  proceedings  in  the  first  Par- 
liament,  we  come  to  the  ceremony  of 
the  Coronation  Oath — the  House  of 
Commons  attending  on  the  next  day 
to  congratulate  their  Majesties  on  the 
occasion,  when  the  Speaker  in   his 
address  said,  "  that  what  cbmpletea 
our  happiness,  is  the  ^perience  we 
have  of  your  Majesty's  continual  care 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion ;  so 
that  we  can  nojonger  apprehend  any 
danger  of  being  deprived  of  that  ines* 
timable  blessing  either  by  secret  prac- 
tices or  by  open  violence."    "  Here 
then,"  says  Dr  Phillpotts,  "  we  have 
an  express  acknowledgment,  that  the 
inaintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion 
was  the  first  object  of  the  Statesmen 
of  that  day;  and  connecting  this  ac- 
knowledgment with  the  occasion  on 
which  it  was  made,  and  the  plain 
allusion  to  the  oath  their  Majesties  had . 
holh  .tidcen>  we  cannot  doubt  that^the  • 


inta&tioa  of  sihe  L^klature  whi^ 
imposed  that  oath  was  thereby  to  Innd 
the  energies  of  the  realm,  by  tho 
strongest  ties  of  religion  ^nd  con^ 
acience,  to  the  perpetuA  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England." 
Mr  Lane  enters  into  a  concise,  but 
learned  statement  of  the  reasons  on 
which  he  rightly  holds^  that  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Revcduiion  are 
found  ample  grounds  upon  which  the 
legislature  of  that  day  may  be  vindi« 
cated  from  the  imputation  of  having 
been  guided,  with  respect  to  the  ex« 
elusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
power^  by  a  narrow  and  vindictive 
policy :  an  imputation  which  (to  serve 
a  present  purpose)  has  been  openly, 
and  also  by  implication,  cast  upon  it 
by  those  who,  on  this  occasion,  at 
Burke  said  of  other  worthies,  *'  desire 
to  be  thought  to  understand  theprin^ 
ciples  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  better 
than  those  by  whom  it  was  brought 
about,"  though,  on  other  occasicms). 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  appealing,  in 
sui^ort  of  their  own  notions,  to .  the 
I^ovisions  of  that  legislature,  as  ma-^ 
nifesting  the  highest  degree  of  wi»* 
dom,  moderation,  and  foresight*^  The 
principle  of  excluding  Roman  Catho^ 
lies  from  the  executive  and  l^^lative 
departments  of  the  state,  did  not  otU 
ginate  in  the  exigencies  of  that  period^ 
nor  were  the  restrictions  upon  the  in^ 
&ience  of  their  religion  designed  to 
have  merely,  a  temporary  operation^ 
The  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholica 
from  the  throne,  could  then,  as  now^i 
only  be  justified  <K>nsistently  on  one 
principle,  namely,  that  it  is  incon* 
sistent  with  the  safety  of  this  Prote&t-< 
ant  kingdom  (to  use  the  language  of 
the  Rill  of  Rights)  to  be  governed  by 
a  Popish  Prince, .  or  b^  any  Eong  or 
Queen  marrying  a  Papist.  What  waa 
the  language  of  the  address  of  the. 
House  of  Commons,  20th  December. 
1680,  to  Charles  the  Second,  which  Mr 
Lane  justly  calls  prodiietic?  "  As  thatt 
issue  of  our  most  ddib^ate  thoughta 
and  consultations,  that  for  the  Papista 
to  have  their  hopes  continued,  that  a 
prince  of  that  religion  should  succeed 
to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  waa 
utterly  inc(msistent  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
the  prosperity,  peace,  and  welfare  of 
the  Protestant  subjects."  And  here 
Mr  Lane  quotes  a  wdl-known  sen-- 
tenc»— and  a  most  emphatic  one  it  is— >• 
empk>yed  by  Lord  •^nftesbury  in  tte^ 
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iiebate  oiL-die  stele  of  .&e  UttioD-^two 
yeam  before^March  ti^,  1678>  pnc^ 
Bosdeaitilig  tiie  mischief  which  'would 
fDBue  fcom  ihe  luscesiBiim  of  a  Papist 
lo  the  crown,  sad  which  did^nsue  on 
the  occurrtiMe  of  that  «vent  which  he 
laboured  to  prevoit*  ''  Popery  and 
t^Tery^  like  two  sisters,  go  hand  ia 
hand,  and  sometimes  one  goes  first, 
sometimes  the  other  ;  but  wheresoever 
the  one  enters,  the  other  always  foU 
lowing  close  at  hand  1"  Hume  (a 
philosopher,  who,  as  Mr  Lane  justly 
yemarks,  like  Shaftesbury,  regarded 
rdi^on  only  as  a  politician,)  assigns, 
as  &e  reiult  of  his  obsoration,  **  the 
difladvantages  of  irecalling  the  abdi- 
<^ted  family,  consist  chi^y  in  their 
religion,  which  affords  no  toleration^ 
ax  peaoe,  or  security,  to  any  other  com* 
momon." 

^  Though,  howeTer,it  were  admitted, 
liMt  the  Legislature  of  1688  only  ^n« 
firmed  a  principle  of  goyemment  lon^ 
before  introduced,  and  ^t,  in  doing 
so,  they  regankd  not  merely  the  im« 
mediate  diuigers  to  be  apprehended 
firom  the  adherents  of  the  expelled 
family,  but  the  political  tendency,  in 
a  Protestent  state,  of  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  reugion,  still, 
oould  nothing  further  be  addiuxd,  it 
might  perhaps  be  urged,  that  there  is: 
not  aiurthing  to  shew  that  the  exclu<« 
sion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  pditi-^ 
cal  power  was  designed  to  be  esta* 
blisned  as  a  permanent  principle  of 
tiie  Constitution.  But  the  maintenance 
of  .this  |Hrinciple,  namely,  the  exdu-« 
i|io»  of  Roman  Catholics  from  power, 
was  an  article  of  the  ezi^ress  contract 
of ;  1688,  and  mie  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  die  Crown  was  settled  in^ 
the  Protestant,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  line  ^of  succession* 
For  the  terms  of  this  contract  we  can 
refer  -to  those  legislatiTe  enactments 
akme,  by  which  the  settlement  of  the 
Crown  was  made,  namely,  the  Bill  (^ 
Rights,  as  incorporated  with  the  act 
of  settling  the  succesdon  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  seyeral  acts  passed  as  cironm-> 
stances  reqiured,  in  corroboration  of 
the  principle  then  laid  down«  The 
Parliament  of  1688,  by  a  new  Act  of 
Supremacy,  formed  by  retaining  as 
mtt<^  of  the  old  oath  as  exclusively 
affected  Roman  Catholics,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  extended  to  the  Throne 
the  priueiple  of  exclusion,  deliberately 
confirmed  the  existing  laws,  disqiiali*^ 
fying^fronf  the  ]egislatio&,  and  other 


l^bees  of  ii^hMBQ^aU  who  '^ebteite 
tain  scruples"  of  renowadng  obedience 
to  the  ^urisdictiai  or  authority  ef 
f '  a  foreign  prince,  prelate,  state,  .or. 
potentete  within  this  realm."  By  in*' 
eorpcttating,  intme  and  the  same  re- 
solution, these  important  nrovisions,' 
a£&cting  the  sovereign  and  tne  subject, 
they  stamped  them  with  the  same  au- 
thority. Nothing  can  be  better  on  this' 
point  than  the  following  passage ;—  ' 

•  ^'  The  strong  terms  used  in  the  esta-' 
blishment  of  these  provisions  with  reference* 
to  the  permanency  of  them,  afford  no  ground 
to  diarge  the  Legislators  of  1088  with  en* 
tertaining  the  absurd  design  of  attemptingr 
to  give  by  words  an  immutabiUty  to  their 
institutions,  of  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  those  institutions  were  not  suscep* 
tible.  Their  language  is  to  be  taken  with 
reference  to  the  remarkable  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  used,  and  to  the  sub- 

J'ect  to  which  it  was  applied.  They  well 
mew  that  they  could  not,  indeed,  by  the 
employment  of  the  most  solemn  and  em- 
phatic terms,  stay  the  hand  of  innovation- 
m  after  times.  But  they  could,  and  ibef 
did,  thereby  render  the  enactments  com* 
prived,  expressly  or  by  implication,  within 
the  articles  of  that  compact,  fimdameniat 
Laws  of  the  ConsHtuiion.  Future  Legis* 
lators  might  adopt  principles  opposed  to 
those  upon  which  they  acted ;  future  Sove- 
reigns might  reign  by  another  tenure  than 
that  which  tJiey  instituted ;  but  it  was  for 
them  to  mark  in  indelible  characters  u^hni 
the  records  of  the  Revohitum,  a  warning 
which  should  go  down  with  theb  institu- 
tions to  posterity: — ^that,  should  any  of 
those  fundamental  laws  be  abolished,  th» 
character  of  the  Constitution  would  be 
changed,  and  the  compact  of  ihe  RevolutUm 
he  at  an  end  /"  .     . 

In  the  Act  of  Settlement,  (after  con- 
firming  the  law  for  exdudiog  Papists 
fimn  the  Throne,)  it  is  enacted  that 
every  king  and  queen  who  shallsucoeed 
to  the  Crown  by  virtue  thereof,/'  shall 
hare  the  Coronation  Oath  administer^ 
ed  to  him,  or  her,  or  them,  at  thehr 
respectiye  coronations,  according  rtor 
the  act  for  establhdiing  the  Coronm^* 
Oath,  and  shall  make,  subscribe,  and 
repeat  the  declaration  (against  Popery)- 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights."  Now,  in  thus 
coupling  the  Coronation  Oath  ¥dth> 
the  declaration  against  Popery,  is  it 
possible  to  doubt  that  they  can  intend 
to  refer  to  the  same  objects,  and  were 
desif;Ded  to  have,  in  one  important 
particttlar,  the  same  operation,  name- 
ly, to  render  the  Crown  a  barriev 
agamst  the  enccoadmients  of  Popery  ? 
Mrlianehasvome  acute  jemam,  ii» 
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te  nobto  of  tW  JclalfiiAM  fM#ir  bjr  tiie  lU^' 
BOB  pfttbdUci  te  >  nntiiniif^  tamamtiamf^ 
baa  tte  ndiikiobiOf  pcnoBs  4>^.ite  ofo* 
mnpiM  ^qn.tftc.  Z<lf79luv  oa^acq^HHtpC 
^  r^Ugioi^i  IffMil*,  bw  tcmoM  HBft 
i|9  a  grievance ;  Kojf  that  it  has  been  Of^ 
fluenuj  decUred  by  the  advocates  o^  thow 
claims  in  Parliament,  that  the  cphcessioii 
ai^hem  would  in  no  degree  afi^  (he  pr6^ 
^rtooa  for  ftenting  the  Protestant  sncees- 
iioik  But  bl  OS  suppose  metebers  of  Paf  «i 
Maneat  to  be  cawmpm  fron  this  and  other 
tniB  aodnstPopeiy;  howknig  does  anf 
ntMRiat  Mvsoa  sapJMMO  that  m^.  6edann 
tiQiLWOiudiemaintin  font  asiegatds  Jlw 
doycBsign  ?  Woiild  it  not  then  te  urged, 
w^  great  £race,  that  when  this  Boy^  TM 
wss  reqdired  to  be  taken  before  die  tW4 
Houses  of  Parl£unent|  it  wan  oontem- 
plated  that  it  would  be  taken  id  an  assem* 
Uy  of  PftUttanU  ^y,  and  tfaatf  it  is  not 
to  be  feodnied^  t)iat  Men  shotdd  be  sub- 
joetsd  IB  this  libead  age  to  tepamof  ^ 
idngHMhrTCifglMi  diod  stigmalued  hi  ihdr 
Ifsssnoef  .an  annoynos'to  w^ncfattlie  Im^ 
^sfaitttia^f  1668  ob^ioosbr  never  intediA 
Soman  Gatbsiics  to  ^subje^ed.  Bs^bssr 
Ao  nnct  ac<TaMdnn»  doubtliis  tfab  lemaow 
ing  lMBriar,.ri^the  ^  issue  -of  the  dd|ibeml& 
thoughts  fnd  consultations*  of  fqrmerPar* 
liamenlSy  and  established  at  the  Bevolu. 
Ifen  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  peace  and 
aeeurity  of  ^  this  Protestant^  ki^om/ 
»oaldtet«fMOVfd/  To  save  appearances, 
'  sMne^lher  fhnn,  '  with  many  MUday  and' 
lady  teraas,'  as  efficadons*  as  the  tests  ir 
ttse  bsfort  tUs  dedsntioa  waa  ftaraedV 
woald  peiliaps'ie  atthstbotedr  and'th*^ 
pdndple  of  •  Pro4ssMkt  iiiteeSsioB  be  lift» 
faa  the  Chutoh  ^  J^D^and  would  hava^ 
been  left  by  die  BiU  proposed tn  1825>td 
a^  security  ot  the  area^pMc  of  the  A^.of 
Parliament,  in' the  body  o^ wHich  t^eexf; 
isUri^  security  would  be  repealed  J **|*  ^ ' 

Kow>  we  wak,  is  \be  Coniiiatioii< 
Oad»  -what  Land  LItsv^mI  ehoaerto 
fdlit^abugbailr?  GecvgetbeThiid 
iPMiiot>«frudof  bng^esn.  Hehaid 
IM)  itrae  a  firitiih  and  for  tlist*^«tw 
dear  A  eoiiicieiioB.'  We  ahall  not  aa^ 
ftat  na  iOiig  oCBi^flalid.ooiald  gxanit 
di^Qathidio  olaims  wxthorit  ^iolatiof 
Ilia  Coafomtlon  Oadu.  It  is  a  case:  A 
ctmmmiot^  I^  on  oonaultingitia  oooi* 
adanoe^  oUten  wai  long,  and  aeckii^ 
t»  enliglrten  it  by  all  disconrae  c£ 
fcaaon  with  man,  and  aft  prayer  to 
God,  alOnj^of  Bnglandahotdd^with' 
tlw^hoMest  iwaaitnoe  of  his-Corbaadonr 
Oath— the  most  iwfnl  oath  that  tew* 
fell  htoA  tbel^of.theI«ord^anoint« 
td-T«n»t  the  CathoUedaima  to  ibM 


ftlal^bhni  Ipd  .-fae^  atMek  lit  tte 
iMKt/of  ihor1»el}<.bsmi.of:  BnlaiwMi 
W  we  afaiMild  ieelatiU  jdun  the  £119 
didrighl.  Bvtiliia.auiokia.eleorae 
day,  that  naiihea.hmMai  aad  enU^I^ 
dned  )dBg,  nor  honnt  and  oalJe^iteMd 
aiibjeety'caii  thiafc  tkattit  ii  anea^ 
thing  tffi  pome  to  tiu*  OQtt4dn8ionNft 
thataoy  litdo/cfiponillea.  widi  wUdi 
thai  interpetat^Mi  of  the  oath  anr 
he  aacnmnd^;  ean  he  all  bnuM 
«way  lifco  did  oohwriii,  fay  die  raektf 
lint  and  unhn^wod  handa  of  tempo* 
Qaing»ai^at  onae  pettifogging  la#«i 
jan.  *  King  Wflkani  lek  that  oMb 
«/  xoundine  hia  tenlplat^  witfai!:a^ 
wmM  weisdbt;  and  had  he  tampcnA 
withita  dUnoat  inefiUdeaanctii^j  hi 
wonldhavo  ipeediW  been  diaaniipenoto 
the  heela  of  the  Ab£cated,and  ndnsaA 
VaokagMn  into  the  Pkioot  of  Onugot 
•Timteindftd  are  di^iPdnt*^ hoi 
timchjare  ako4io<BaQift>  The  IMl 
of  firitiah  libertyiN-^Ihe  dak  in  whoed 
thado#dethnnednioterdi8ha^ealept^ 
tfU^thehr  rettordtion  to  dieir  thnitte^ 
ita  foTfjgQ  landa*^-^ma  flniig  otft  mor^ 
gigantic  limbe,  and  ita  trunk*  ia  mono 
tDweici»lih&  B^t  ita  aap  ia  the  aam6>  * 
ahdrcin^  and  tliick  aa ia ita  vener«» 
^lo  rind,  and  .cUdaaed  within  ih* 
•acred  pale  ji)hnted  aronnd  irby  ^m 
wjidom  of  thote  who,  dvopt  it  m  oldr 
an  doom  into  the  aoil,  tnit  haa  Mm» 
np  diat  Glory  to  die  son,  it  may  bo 
per£drated  and  drilled  through  by 
asohah  fineataM  8eeking,;ptdit^  ao 
they  my,  birt  to  renTify-r-till  thtr> 
plaffiie  of  poiabn  penetrate  to  the  heafl% 
andin  iurlaaa  time-^many,  inanfoemv 
tmiea  Icaa  ithiti  at  IncdE  to  grow,  t^ 
into  the  monarch  of  alt  die  woodfj^ 
will  it  deeayyvwhife  weeing  Libttty^ 
ere  ahe  kmre  die  land^  willinaciibo  oir 
theatem^    /     . 

f*  ^agni  Stat  nomlnis  umbra.'* 

Let  no  man,  then,  who  haadie heart 
and  aotd  of  an  Engliahman,  die  don« 
aeience  of  a  Chriatian,  dare  to  d^yad» 
himadf  bf^  talking  of  die  higotedjptoi*. 
jndieea  of  £jng.Gearge  the  1^^ 
the  aoliijoot  a.  hia  own  Coroniftiod 
Oath* '  it  la  ^aay  Ibe  ptdtry  panonif 
who  break  their  word,  either  in.  letted' 
Off  apnrit,  on .  erery  ooceaion  tbiit  itatta  " 
dieir  intcnattar  oonvieniaaee,  to  tnlft 
np  didh  fipa^and  noaea  at'^a  Idng^dt 
C^ronadon  Oath.  The  ereatnreahaivd' 
walf^  a  moBtent  to.imagiiie  ditin»  • 
fldaea,  t^i^^gmee  of  Cfod,  Klngi^ 


Gtmt  fiihakii  Fimee/tiid  IivMnd^^    fpri^.^iid  €Otti|(atti  life 
with  the  Mme  character  on' a  throne^ 


ihat  had  hitherto  dignified  an  itni. 
tation  mahogany  arm-chair  bought 
cheap  at  a  sale  of  the  household  fjarm 
hitvLte  of  a  retired  retailer  of  hrown 
9ugar  and  black  tea>  neatly  wrapped 
^p  in  ounce- weight  paper  pyramida; 
atad  such  a  "  cutpurse  of  th^  Empire/' 
WDuld  have  no  more  scruple  in  cheat- 
ing his  country  than  his  customenu 
fiut  we  expect  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land to  speak  in  a  very  different  mood 
of  the  solemn  sanction  of  a  great  oath. 
Or  Phillpotts  has^  with  well-merited 
ax\d  unspELring  severityj  slashed  up  a 
paltry  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view on  this  subject — makiDg  use,  all 
alotig,  nol  unwarrantablyT  though  we 
wish  it  had  been  otherwise,  of  the 
itame.Qf  Mr  Jeffrey.  One  writer  at 
leasts  name  ungiven  hut  net  unknown^ 
(Mr .Brougham,  beyond  all  doubt, 
although  Dr  Phillpotts  says  he-  has 
lieen  assured  on  good  authority  of  the 
contrary,)  in  that  Journal,  which^ 
though  brought  on  its  marrow-bone^ 
l^y  the  Doctor,  still  keeps  striking  in«i> 
^ctuaUy  at  its  victorious  assailant, 
m.  written----bftien  indeed,  before  tbif 
^f  the  late  )ang,.inji  style  most  r^ 
.Wting  and  k»tM»Qe«,  MrJ[e&rey> 
me  dli  know^  ia  not  that  writer  ;  but 
ff  e  aire  altogether  at  a  loss  to  under^ 
■land  how  he  could  ever  have  brooghl 
lumself  to  deelaroi  indignantly  too^ 
that  he  is  not  responsible  for  any 
Statements  made  by  others  in  the  Re- 
^ew  pf  which  he  is  editor.  He  ia 
|u>jL  we  grant,  responsible  foir  every 
||^Qienfse».wor4>  or  syllable;  andoii 
9Pt>jeQt|  of  viere  literature,  or  evetf 
i^hiIosop]tu<^  speculation* — though 
^enioa^  surely  a  certain  ccmsiatenqi 
IS  expected,  and  a  certain  responsibi* 
lity  incurred, — it  would  be  absurd  to 
take  him,  or  any  other  editor  of  a 
periodical  journal,  too  severely  to  task 
for  sentiments  and  ofiinions,  to  which  ' 
]tie  might  give  his  '^  imprimatur," 
sdthout  stamping  upon  them  the  an- 
jpority  of,  his  own  approbation.  But 
llju  a  inpst  momentous  and  mighty 
^Hestien.  of  national  politios,  invoU 
Inne  the  character  and  conscience  of 
hia  king,  and  the  best,  nay  a/?  the  in<« 
unrests  of  his  eoiuitry,  how  can  an 
en^nent  and  distinguished  person  lik^ 
Mr  Jeffirev  have- the  folly  to  declare 
that  he,  tne  editor,  stands  aloof  from 
his  contributors,  fcnd  that,^  in  fact^ 
were  they  to  be  guilty,  of  high  trea^ 


imt  onlir  '^  his  Withers  wiottGLbi^  lih^ 
idling/'  but  hia .  bodj^i  uhdeea^ 
lated  ?  Such  dedamtion  is  utterly  mi 
leooncilable  with  his  manl]r  charaoir 
ter-^t  is  absolute  infatuationf^nd 
esvershimself,  as  editor  of  his  joujraal; 
with  deep,  dark^  and  ineffiuseable  dis* 
ftace.  As  the  head  of  the  Whig  party 
m  Scotland,  ihe.  dnly  mail  of  greitt 
^ius  among  them,  he  not  oxuy  is 
answerable  foriall  such. articles,  but 
he  ought  either  to  rejoice  in  then» 
when  in  print,  or  suitably  to  dispo^ 
of  theminmanuscri^'  Heisjonaet 
no  physical  necessil^-^we  shall  •  not 
pi»fane:the  term  moralr^i  editki^ 
either  high  or 'petty  treason-^-inso^ 
lent  insults  on  his  deltd  king's  papsP 
city  and  consdencei — inhuman  insults 
on  that  disorder  in  hi^  reason  with 
which  it  pleai^ed  Grod  to  vidt  him  i; 
though,  perhaps,  tl\e  Visitation  was  one 
of  mercy  on  his  old  age.  Mr  Je^rey. 
cannot  '^gard  such  things  with  abeoN 
hifeindifiference,  still  less  can  hei,  Wai 
ojthers,  chuckle  over  them  in  the  same 
savage  glee  in  which  they  were  scrib- 
bled by  '*  certainly  the  First  Man  id 
the  House."  .  Neither  is  it  credibly 
il^at  he  can  have  overlooked  them;^ 
Slid  therefore  he  must  stand  the  brunt 
of  Br  Phiilpott^'s  fire,  which  is. kept 
up  with .  great  steadiness,  quickness^ 
and  medsion,  till  the  fpirt  in  whid^ 
the  editor  has  taken  up  a  positron  is  re<« 
duced  to  ashes,  the  governor  made  pri«« 
soner,  after  narroivly  escaping  death, 
and  the  garrison  marched  out  without 
the  ho  nours  of  war. 

The  ki^g,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mr  Pitt,  had  said  that  he  considered^ 
the  Coronation  Oath  as  a  rel^ous  oh* 
ligation  en  him  to  maintain  the  fun* 
damental  maxims  of  the  Constitution, 
namely,  that  the  Church  of  Englmd^ 
being  the  established  ene^  those  who 
hold  employments  in  tiie  State  lAusI 
be  members  of  it,  and  conseqnentl]^ 
obliged,  not  only  to  tak6  oaths  against 
Popery,  but  to  receive  the  Holy  Com« 
inunion.  agreeably  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  adds,  that 
this  oianion  was  not  formed  on  the 
moment,  hut  had  been  imbibed  by 
him  £sc  forty  years.  The  Reviewer^ 
says  Dr  PhillpotU,  ^' with  the  MLji 
as  well  as  the  malice,  of  a  Therdte^  ie 
^eased  to  charge  his  Majesty,  iA  very 
plain  terms,  far  ezprenin^  these  sen- 
timents, with  the  alternative  either  of 
dotage  or  &]aekood.   '^t  is  quite  im«» 


Dr  FM^HUUandJIirLmem^  Corona^um  Oaih.         C'^ly, 


U 

pfmiMe,**  uyn  ht,  *^  tlMfr  one  ha^iog^ 
ftll  hi»  facilities  about  him  could  writer 
HtkiB,  with  the  regard  to  truth  which  the 
late  King  haa  been  so  much  praised 
fyt,"  Nothing,  truly>  can  be  more.dis* 
gusting  than  ^at — a  traitorous  sneer« 
But  Dr  Phillpotts  goes  on  to  expose  the 
gross  ignorance  of  die  Reviewer,  who 
has  said^  ''To  say  nothing  df  the 
Fortt^  Indemmtif  Bills,  which  he  had 
made  acts,  how  came  he  to  pass  the 
Irish  actsof  1778  and  1793,  which  took 
ofS  infinitely  more  restrictions  from  the 
Catholics  than  they  left  behind  /"  The 
Reviewer  also  says,  in  reference  to 
tibe  late  King's  having  consulted  the 
late  Lord  Kenyon,  as  in  a  case  of  con- 
science,  respecting  the  Coronation- 
Oath,  ''wemudi  question  the  fairftess, 
if  not  the  constitutionality,  of  secretly 
eonsulting-  a  Chief- Justice  and  an  AU 
tomey>(^neral,  instead  of  a  Cabinet* 
Minister,  upon  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  a  great  question  of  state"  Now,  is 
it  not  "  quite  refreshing^'  to  behold 
here  the  inaction  of  the  bastinado  ^ 

^'  Hi  Jeffirey  knows  quite  well,  what  is 
the  nature  of  an  Indemnity  Act,  and  he 
has  probably  looked  into  ooe  of  those  of 
whicn  he  is  speaking.  He  must  know, 
therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  iii 
such  an  Act  at  variance  with  the  prind* 
pie  which  his  Majesty  professed ;— .that,  so 
fax  from  it,  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  proceeds 
on  the  very  principle  of  recognising  the 
binding  character  of  the  Law  which  has 
been  violated,  though  it  excuse  the  viola- 
tion, in  consideration  of  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  occasion.  As  far,  therefore, 
as  the  Indemnity  Acts  are  concerned,  it  is 
quite  plain,  that  Mr  Jeffrey  has  made  this 
udecent  charge  absolutely  without  a  par- 
ticle of  ground  on  which  to  sustain  it. 

"  But  he  speaks  further  of  the  Irish 
Acts  of  1778  and  1793,  sayine  that  His 
Majesty  could  not  with  truth,  if  he  were  in 
his  senses,  assert  that  he  had  tha  view  he 
professes  o{  his  Coronation  Oath,  when  he 
assented  to  them.  Did  Mr  JdS^y  ever 
look  into  these  Statutes  ?  The  first  of  them, 
X  am  bound  in  charity  to  believe,  that  be 
never  so  much  as  saw.  For  if  he  had  seen 
it,  he  could  not  have  had  the  effrontery  to 
affect  to  adduce  it  in  derogation  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's honour.  That  Act  enables  Papists, 
on  taking  certain  oaths,  to  enjoy  the  rights 
sf  j^roperttf  on  the  same  footing  as  Uieir 
Protestant  fellow-subjects.  What  is  there 
in  this  at  variance^  with  his  Majesty's  prin- 
dplci  of  maintainmg  it  as  a  fundamental 
maxiili  of  the  Constitution,  that  those  who 


hflUr  employments  in  the  State  .must  b» 
members  of  the  Bstablished  Church  ? 
.  ^^Theretemainsthe^statute of  1793.  And 
what  are  the  provisions  of  that  Act  ?  Whjr, 
that  Roman  Catholics  may  hold  <  all  of. 
fices  civil  and  military,'  except  those  which 
are  properly,  and  according  to  all  reason- 
able construction,  *  emphymefits  in  the 
State;*  from  these  they  are^  hy  that  very 
statute^  expressly  excluded. 
•  ^»  Let  my  readers  now  look  back  to  the 
insolent  charge  Inought  by  Mr  Jeffrey 
against  this  prince,  who,  beyond  all  wbo 
ever  sat  before  him  on  the  British  throne, 
deserved  and  acquired  the  glorious  title  of 
a  Patriot  King,  and  then  let  them  assign  to 
his  calumniator  that  measure  of  indigna- 
don  which  their  own  feelings  will  dictate,' 
*<But  Mr  Jeffrey  is  not  satisfied  with 
reviling  the  late  King ;  he  must  also  give 
us  his  notion  of  what  is  the  duty  of  a^ 
kings,  in  the  very  delicate  matter  of  in- 
forming their  own  conscience,  in  a  case  in 
which  their  own  omscienee  idone  is  respon- 
sible ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  soverdgu 
must,  in  fact,  have  no  conscience  at  alL 
He  must  consider  himself  as  d^iaded  from 
the  rank  of  a  moral  and  accountal^le  cxeai' 
ture,  and  must  submit  to  be  directed  in  all 
his  sentiments,  even  of  religious  duty,  by 
his  cabinet  for  the  time  being.  This  is 
really  the  sum  and  substance  of  Mr  Jef,. 
ftey's  opinion,  though  he  has  thought  fit 
to  express  it  in  the  following  very  peculiar 
terms  :-^<  We  much  question  die  foimes^, 
if  not  the  constitutionality,  of  secretly^con- 
suldng  a  chief  justice,  and  an  attomey- 
genenO,  instead  of  a  cabinet  minister,  upon 
the  policy  to  he  pursued  in  a  great  question 
of  State,*  Mr  Jeffrey  is  no  fool;  he  knows 
as  well  as  any  man,  that  the  point  on  which 
the  King  consulted  Lord  Kenyon>  was  no- 
thing like  what  he  has  thought  proper  here 
to  state  it.  He  knows,  that  his  Majesty 
did  not,  on  this  occasion,  consult  his  chief 
justice  on  any  matter  of  State  at  all,  but 
on  a  previous  question,  which,  whatever 
may  be  Mr  Jeffrey's  sentiments  upon  it, 
appeared  to  George  III.,  and,  thank  Ood, 
appears  to  George  IV.,  infioitely  moreinb. 
portan^  to  him  than  any  matter  of  State 
whatever.  His  previous  question  was,  whe- 
ther, if  a  measure  which  had  been,  in  fact, 
rejected  by  his  cabinet  at  that  particular 
timt,*  should  ever  hereafter  be  proposed  to 
him,  he,  the  King,  was  not  so  bound  by 
his  Coronation  Oath,  that  he  must  give  his 
decided  negative  to  it  ?  This,  I  say,  was 
the  point  on  which  Lord  Kenyon  was  con* 
suited;  it  was  a  point  of  consdence ;  and 
on  it  the  King,  with  perfect « fairness,'  and 
perfect '  constitutionahty,'  might  have  con* 
suited  any  person  whatsoever,— Mr  Jeffrey^ 
if  he  had  pleased*  If  it  were  not  so,  what 


I  It  was  not  terived  durhig  the  next  tia  y^ais.  zed  by  CjOPg  IC- 
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«  puppet  would  the  King  of  England  be  t 
what  a  slave,  amidst  the  surrounding  libera 
ty  of  his  free-born  subjects !  a  slave  in  the 
tenderest  and  most  momentous  of  all  con- 
cerns !  Literally,  his  very  soul  would  not 
be  his  own,  but  would  beheld  at  the  arbi* 
trary  will  of  the  minister  of  the  day. 
-  ^'  But  suppose  the  question  were,  what 
Mr  Jeffrey  states  it  to  be,  a  question  of 
State  policy,  is  he  so  ignorant  of  die  Bri- 
tish Constitution  as  to  assert,  or  does  he 
think  the  rest  of  the  world  so  ignorant  of 
it  as  to  believe,  ^at  it  is  unfair  or  uncon- 
stitutional for  the  King  of  England  to  con- 
sult the  chief  justice  of  England,  and  to 
demand  from  him  a  written  opinion  (thus 
making  him  formally  responsible  for  his 
opinion)  on  a  question  of  State  intimately 
connected  with  constitutional  law,— that 
chief  justice  being  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
(and,  BS  such,  calkd  by  his  very  patent  to 
advise  his  Majesty  in  the  arduous  concerns 
of  the  realm,)  and  one  of  his  sworn  privy, 
councillors  ?  *  Yes,*  says  Mr  Jcflfrey,  ^  un- 
less the  same  chief  justice,  peer,  and  privy- 
councillor,  be  also  a  cabinet  minister.'  I 
will  not  condescend  to  answer  such  an 
assertion,  but  will  send  him  who  makes  it, 
if  he  is  honest  in  making  it,  to  learn  better 
what  the  Ckmstitution  of  England  is,  be- 
fbre  he  presumes  thus  to  read  lectures  on  it 
to  his  sovereign.  Meanwhile,  it  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  remind  him,  that  somewhat 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  discussion  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  whetha:  it  was  consistent  with 
the  ^irit  of  the  Ck>nstitution,  however  it 
might  be  justified  by  the  letter,  for  the 
chief  justice  to  be  a  member  of  die  Cabinet 
at  alL  In  the  course  of  diat  discussion, 
which  was  handled  (among others)  hymen 
to  whom  It  would  not  be  derogatory  to  Mr 
Jeffrey,  and  his  whole  fraternity  of  Re- 
viewers,  to  look  up  with  scMooe  deiterence 
and  respect,— in  the  course  of  that  discus- 
sion, I  repeat,  never  once  was  anything  so 
preposterous  asserted,  or  even  imagined,  as 
this  newly-discovered  maxim,  (which,  how- 
>ever,  if  true,  would  have  been  conclusive 
of  the  whole  question,)  that  a  chief  justice 
may  not  be  consulted  by  his  soverdgn  at 
all,  unless  he  be  first  made  a  cabinet-mi« 
nister.  What  was  the  language  of  Mr 
Fox  on  that  occasion  ?  <  I  have  always 
held,  and  still  hold,  that  a  Cabinet  Council 
is  unknown  to  our  law  ;**— and,  in  order 
that  Mr  JefiVey  may  not  ride  off  on  the 
distinction  suggested  by  the  word  £aw,  I 
will  add  another  dictum  of  the  same  states- 
man : — '  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  nothing 
in  our  Constitution  which  recognises 
any  such  institution  as  a  Cabinet  Council.* 
But  Mr  Fox's  language  went  still  further, 
and  was  still  more  conclusive  in  settling 
the  present  point.    *  Mliere  no  person^ 
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obJectioBs  are^  ok  can  be»  stated,  one  must 
hear  it  recommended  with  astonishment^ 
that  a  dasa  of  officers,  who  are  admitted  to' 
be  perfectly  eligible  to  the  Privy  Council, 
should  not  be  idlowed  to  discharge  the  dum 
ties  of  a  Privy  CouneUlory  should,  in  fact> 
be  excluded  from  the  performance  of  dufieii 
•which,  on  their  admission  to  the  Privy^ 
Council,  they  are  sworn  to  perform* 

*^  In  ixuth,  if  any  Cabinet  should  dare  to 
exercise  the  right,  which  Mr  Jeffrey  claims 
for  them, — that  of  excluding  firom  the 
royal  closet  any  peer  of  die  reilm  who  has 
demanded  an  audience  of  his  sovereign^ 
much  more  who  has  been  required  by  the" 
sovereign  to  advise  him, — ^they  would  in- 
cur the  guilt  for  which  (inter  alia)  the  two 
Spencers,  in  Edward  II.'s  time,  were  im- 
peached and  banished  the  kingdom,  y'a*  i 
— ^  That  they,  by  their  evil  covin,  wonUI 
not  suffer  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  the 
king's  good  counsellors,  to  speak  with,  the 
king,  or  to  come  near  him ;  but  only  ia 
the  presence  of  the  said  Hugh  the  father,, 
and  Hugh  the  son,  or  one  of  them,  and  at 
their  wiU,  and  according  to  such  things  as 
pleased  them.'  f 

*'  So  much  for  this  very  shallow  person^s 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution  :  so  much 
for  his  qualifications  to  set  up  as  '  School' 
master  with  his  Primer '  for  the  instruction 
of  kings." 

^'Deadforadueat!" 

The  Reviewer  had  said  that  Dr 
Phillpotts  (alluding  to  t^e  Kii^s  cor<« 
respondence  with  Mr  Pitt,  edited  by 
him)  had  selected  a  period,  yfhen  the 
late  King's  reason  was  clouded,  ''  for 
trying  his  intellects  in  conflict  with 
those  of  Mr  Pitt."  Here,  too,  the  Re- 
viewer is  utterly  and  justly  dempltfh^ 
ed.^ 

"  Mr  Jeffrey,  here,  too,  knows  that  there 
is  not  the  smiJlest  shadow  of  reason  for 
the  assertion  he  has  found  it  convenient  to 
make  ;  he  knows,^  that  there  was.  In  this 
case,  no  '  trying  of  intellects  ia  conflict^ 
one  with  another ;  for  he  knows^  that  the 
pardes  were  speaking  to  two  very  different 
points ;  that  Mr  Pitt  addressed  to  his  Ma- 
jesty a  statement  (a  most  able  and  most 
exquisitely  written  statement)  of  his  views 
of  the  expediency  of  conceding  to  the  Ro- 
man Catnolics  a  full  and  equal  share  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  state,  (under  certain 
most  important  conditions,  of  which  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  hereafter,)  while  his  Ma- 
jesty, in  answer,  expressly  waves  all  dis- 
cussion of  Mr  Pitt's  question,  and  tells 
him  at  once,  that  he  is  precluded  from  en- 
tering into  it  by  higher  considerations  than 
the  highest  reasons  of  State  expediency 
which  can  be  devised.'* 


•  Hansard's  Debates,  vol.  vi.  p.  c  09. 
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Of  the  Umgnage  in  yftkkk  the  Re«. 
▼iewer  had  expressed  his  indecent 
sneers^  Dr  Phillpotts  says,  '*  his  ob« 
servaitons  on  this  matter  are  made  in 

language  resi)ec|ing  the  quaUty  of  the      ^ 

late  King's  intdlecte  with  which  I  g,iiieit  fw  wy&i^?)  ^Th©  fim  pw- 
certainly  sh^ll  not  disgust  the  readers  jaiae  of  the  Oath  rides  over  tha  whole.* 
of  these  pa^."    Nor  shall  we.  This  fiist  piomise  is  as  foUows^^  I  so. 

The  Renewer  asserted,  ^t  ''  the     lemnly  pTomise  and  swetr,  diat  I  will  go- 


weightiest  dietary'  as  Mr  Jcffiwgr  asUs  it, 
of  us  royal  Father,  «  I  hate  all  inetaphy* 
sioSf—ahove  att,  Sootch  mstaohytiok* 

«^  But  Mr  Jefirey  it  not  without  an  ar« 
gnment  in  support  of  his  distinetion  (when 
was  there  a  metaphysiciao  without  an  ar» 


mih.  plainly  applies  to  the  King  in  hia 
executiye  capadty,  not  as  a  branch  ef 
the  legiekUure  ;  it  forbids  him  eithm' 
to  hang  men  without  judgment,  or  to 
attadc  the  Churt^  Ulegaily  ;  or  to  take 
firom  religion  its  lawful  sanction,  or 
to  take  from  the  Church  its  lawful 
rights."  This  is,  indeed,  most  misera* 
Ue  stuff,  yet  we  agree  with  Dr  Phill- 
potts in  thinking  that  it  has  a  mean- 
flig.  To  attack  the  Church  illegally, 
the  DoctCMT  observes,  in  this  land  of 
law  and  justice,  would  be  beyond  the 
entequrise  of  the  hardiest  reformer. 
The  true  jnode  of  attacking  it,  must 
be  to  attack  it  by  Me  /loti^  Usdf;  and 
as  in  tihese  days  of  triumphant  libe- 
rality, there  is  nothing  liberal  which 
a  sanguine  reformer  may  not  hope  to 
carry  through  at  least  one  Houee  of 
Parli«nent,he  has  here  abundant  en- 
couragement to  attraipt  to  sap  the 
main  buttress  of  the  Established 
Church,  the  King's  Coronation  Oath 


vem  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  £ng. 
land,  &c  acorading  to  ihe  SiaUUet  in  P^rm 
Uament  agreed  on,  and  the  law9  and  cut* 
tomt  of  the  tame,* 

"  *  Now,"  says  Mr  Jeffirey,  '  it  is  qwit» 
plain  tiiat  iMt  eaa  affeiet  the  King  only  in 
his  executive  capadty^tha  seoond  promiva 
does  the  same  0^  I  will,  to  my  power, 
law  and  jostiee  in  mercy  to  h^  eye* 


^v  eomd  be  but  persuaded, 
Uiat  this'oatn  does  not  really  prevt 
him  from  assenting  to  any  bill  pre< 
aented  to  him  by  Parliament,  however 
hostile  to  the  interests  or  the  exist- 
enae  of  the  Church,  what  might  not 
be  hoped  lor  in  the  long  run,  from 
adinttly  practising  (what  must  some- 
limes  occur)  on  '^  the  fears  of  the 
brave, and  the  folliea  of  the  wise?" 
But  we  must  extract,  unbroken,  the 
admkable  reply  to  idl  thia  insidious 
ixmsense. 

^>  Now,  in  the  first  place,  in  what  ehi^i* 
ter  of  the  Constitution,  in  what  page  of 
the  Coiinnan  or  Statute  Law  of  the  Realm, 
has  Mr  Jeffrey  diseovered  this  two-fold 
royd  peraoa-p..Aa  ezesutive  and  a  Ifgida* 
tive  ?  The  word  perttm  I  use  advisMly  ; 
Ihr  it  is  plafai  that  Mr  Jefiiey  treats  the 
anostimpoftant  faculty  of  the  soul,  that  of 
cQDBcianee,  as  quite  distinct  in  the  legitls* 
^va  from  the  executive.  *  /  swear,'  says 
the  King,  <  that  /  will,  to  ihe  uimoti  of 
mjfpower^  maintain,'  &e..«.But  Mr  Jet* 
frey  tells  his  Majesty,  that  it  Is  only  die 
executive  King,  not  the  legislative,  that 
has  taken  this  oath  !-.After  this  exquisite 
Specimen  of  insenuity,  his  present  Majesty 
may,  I  fear,  be  tempted  to  adopt  ^  the 


ealad  in  all  my  judgments."  ')  Therefore 
the  third  must  do  so  likewise !  Such  is  the 
logic  of  this  oistioguished  orator,  critic, 
and  metaphysician. 

^^  put  without  presshig  the  absurdity 
further,  I  wiU  undertake  to  show,  first, 
that  even  the  first  of  these  premisea  ailMs 
the  King  as  legislator,  no  less  than  « in 
his  executive  capacity.*  Secondly,  that 
whether  it  dees  so  or  not,  nothing  hut  ut- 
ter ^oranee,  or  the  grossest  diiiogenu- 
ousnass,  could  have  induced  Mr  Jeffrey 
to  haaaid  such  an  assertion  respecting  the 
third  promise  of  the  oath,  that  which 
binds  the  King  to  maiQtain  the  Sstablish. 
edChurclu 

«*  First,  of  the  first    TiH  Mr  JeflBfoy 

ersuaded,     f^^  be  able  to  persuade  the  world,  that 

ly  prevent    to '^orcra  a  people  does  not  indude  tbe 

bill  pre-    "***"*"  ^  ma«ng  laws  fw  them,'  he  will. 


I  apprehend,  find  few  psvsoas  disposed  to 
agree  with  hkn  in  the  view  he  takes  even 
of  his  strongest  pq»tiei}.  Try  e,  the  King 
is  to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom 
*'  according  to  the  Statutes  i;i  Parluunent 
agreed  on,*  .and  if  the  sentence  ended 
here,  them  mi^t  be  some  small  pretence 
^r  Mr  J.'s  construction  of  the  first  promise, 
•*-but,  unfoitunately,  th^e  are  some  other 
words  behind,  ^  and  the  laws  and  euttomt 
of  the  tamey  i*  e*  kingdom  of  England. 

^^  Taking  these  last  words  into  ti^e  ac- 
count,  and  viewing  the  whole  passage  with 
due  consideration  of  the  nature  of  t|ie  ob« 
legation,  and  the  time,  purpose,  and  de- 
sign, .of  imposing  it,  it  is  plain  that  the 
^ing  is  bound  thereby  to  remse  to  concur 
in  making  laws,  contrary  to  the  existing 
COfiStituU^  afid  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Ihe  land.  That  there  are  ^  fundamental 
laws,'  if  not  above  the  power,  yet  beyond 
the  moral  competence,  of  the  wh(4e  legis- 
lature to  rescmd  them,  v^t  En^islunan 
will  hesitate  to  affirm  ?  what  Prince,  who 
has  read  the  Bill  of  Rights,  will  refuse 
to  acknowledge  P  None  of  the  illustrious 
House  of  Brunswick,  I  am  well  assured  ; 
and  if  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  should 
be  so  reckless  of  their  duty,  ss  to  present 
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a  Bill  iw  ike  Royal  Aasenty  oonferring  on 
tk»  SofcrtigB  an  uniTcraal  and  permanent 
ditpenaing  power,  enabling  him  to  tax  his 
aabjecta  wMhoat  thdr  consent,  or  any 
other  atrocioas  violation  of  the  prindpl^ 
of  the  English  Constitution,  the  King 
would  be  the  first  to  tell  them,  that  by  his 
Cocon&tioB  Oalh,  by  swearing  to  *  govern 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
kingdom,'  he  is  compelled  fbr  ever  to  with- 
hold his  assent  to  such  a  BilL  WillMt 
Jeffiey  be  bold  enou^  to  affirm  the  con* 
ttary  ?  If  he  will  not,  what  becomes  of  his 
palmary,  his  only,  argument  for  the  wild 
notion,  that  it  is  ^  in  his  executive  capacity 
only,'  that  the  King  incurs  the  oblig^tionii 
of  his  Coronation  Wh  ?" 

a  the  by,  Edinburgh  hat  abM^ 
r  produced  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
^'  Answer  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Phillpotto' 
Letters  to  the  late  Rig^t  Henoorable 
Geormi  Canning,"  of  which,  as  it  takm 
the  j>oetor  to  task  for  the  opinions 
he  therein  e^qfNressed  regarding  the 
Coronatioa  Oath,  we  may  here  say  a 
few  words.  It  is  a  very  weak,  well-  . 
meaning  pamphlei— but  reminding 
one  of  a  mild  smooth»£Eu»d  person, 
who  for  a  long  time  sits  in  commmy 
without  sayinff  a  word  himsdr,  or 
4Beeming  to  understand  much  ci  what 
is  sayini^  by  others,  and  then  all  at 
cmce  surprises  you  by  beginniiM;  in  a 
sudden  fit  of  soda-water,  or  home* 
jnade«wine  inspiration,  yery  volubly 
to '^  rqirobate  the  idea*"  The  pamph- 
let was  at  first  erroneously  attributed 
t0  a  deigynan  of  the  Scottish  Epis- 
eopd  Church,  resident  in  Edinburgh ; 
but  it  is,  we  imdeiBtattd,  the  virgin 
essay,  in  the  literary  line,  of  a  young 
IrLm  Surgeon,  whd,  having  cut  up 
in  the  way  of  his  profession,  a  iew 
dead  dd  women,  lea^t  rather  illogi« 
call^  from  such  premises,  to  the  con« 
dusion,  that  he  could  cut  up  a  living 
nidcBe^aged  man.  Faddy  avers  that 
the  Kingfa  oonsdttioe  has  nothing 
whatefcr  to  do  inth  the  Coronaticm 
Oadi. 

^'  The  idea  of  ihe  conscience  of  the  Mo- 
narch taking  cognizance  of  the  fitness  Of 
political  security  is  perfecdy  unintelligi- 
ble It  is  his  mind  or  intellectual  jL. 
■  €uHy  alone  that  is  employed  for  the  pvr- 

rs.  All  that  the  mond  sense  doesor  csn 
in  tiiis  case,  is,  to  inform  him  of  the 
rectitude  or  enor  of  his  motives  and  in- 
tentions. The  Question  as  to  the  most 
.  efficient  mode  of  fulfilling  the  ro^^al  oath, 
then,  is  simply  a  question  of  political  pru- 
dence or  expediency ;  and  the  only  doubt 
that  .can  arise  in  the  conscience  of  the 
Monarch  on  the  subject  is,— as  to  the  mo- 
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ral  proprle^  of  surrendering  up  his  own 
judgment,  and  deferring  to  the  collective 
wisdom  of  that  body  of  men  in  whose  coun- 
sels he  ordinarily  confides." 

There  is  a  Surgeon  for  you  fitfiir  a 
slavo*ship !  A  pretty  divorce  this  be* 
tween  the  consdence  and  Uie  under* 
standing,  the  moral  sense  and  the 
reason !    The  crowned  King  ci  Great 
Britain  is  not  to  be  allowed  the  pri* 
vilege  of  an  Irish  beggar,  in  a  Idanket 
tied  round  his  carcass  by  a  wisp  of 
straw.   George  the  Thh-d-Hhe  ftOhetr 
of  his  people^-the  Revered,  and  th« 
Bdoved^The  Protector  of  the  Faith 
indeed,  in  all  his  prindples,  and  aU 
his  practioe-4he  King  over  a  people 
glorious  and  free,  in  arts  and  arma,  in 
war  and  peace,~-the  nation  that  took 
the  start  of  this  m^jertic  wodd,  and 
kept  it  too,  to  have  his  head  patted  by 
Parliament,  into  the  breaking  of  an 
oath  by  Parliament  imposed  on  all 
her  Kings,  and  religioudy  observed  by 
the  Lil^ator,  at  peril  of  .his  throne 
and  life,  like  a  little  child  released  by 
Mrs  Tnmmer  from  a  promise  not  to 
eat  any  tnore  eingerlvead  or  goose* 
berries  befbre  mnner,  and  4hen  sent 
out  to  gunle  or  play!  How  unsus- 
pectingly the  simpleton  pntas  tSbject 
and  slavish  submission  of  Kings  to 
Parliament  and  Cabinet  Ministers  of 
the  day  !  ^  The  only  doubt  that  can 
arise  in  the  consdence  of  the  Monarch 
on  the  subject  is,  as  to  ^  moral  pro- 
priety of  surrendering  up  his  oim 
judgment,  and  deferring  to  the  coUec* 
tive  wisdom  of  that  body  of-meir  in 
whose   counsels  he  ordinarily  eonk- 
fides !  r  And  the  Surgeon  would  teU 
him  instantly  to  make  the  suncoder 
<' to  the  Collective  Wisdom!"  Sopiiose 
one  **  Collective  Wisdom"  w«rei  to  say, 
^'  Sire,  you  are  right  in  your  interpret 
tation  of  ihe  oath."  Is  he  thenceforth 
toeonfidein  thatdecisk>n,  and  strength, 
^led  by  it,  to  adhere,  to  the  death,  to 
his  own  consdence  ?   If  so,  then  the 
British  nation  and  this  Irish  Sumon 
are  at  one;  fbr  the  <^  CoUeetive  Wis- 
dom" were  with  the  Kine.^ 
If  again  another  '*  Collective  Wis- 
were  to  say,  **  Site,  yo»  are 
wrong  in  your  interpretation  of  the 
oath"— Must  die   King   tiien  obey 
their  injunctions  too  ?  snd  act  in  the 
teeth  of ''  that  other  body  of  men  in 
whose  ceunsds  he  had  ordinarily  con- 
fided ?"  Is  there  one ''  Collective  Wis- 
dom," just  as  diere  is  one  Absolute 
Wisdom,  (Alderman  Wood,)  or  are 
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there  many  *'  Collective  Wisdoms  ?" 
.  ft  is  great  mfllcidty  for  ^e  King  whidi 
of  them  he  shall  cnoose.  Thus^  this 
Irish  Surgeon  is  one  "  Collective  Wis- 
dom/' and  Dr  Phillpotts  is  another^— 
and  between  the  two^  suppose  them  to 
be  both  Cabinet  Ministers^  how  would 
it  be  possible  for  any  King  o^  the  face 
of  this  earth  to  choose?  Were  weKing» 
we  should^  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  life, 
take  the  advice  of  the  Surgeon  prac* 
tising  as  a  physician, — ^and  to  soothe 
Dr  Phillpotts'  feelings,  make  him  a  Bi« 
«hop.  Yet,  instead  of  a  Surgeon,  Pad- 
dy, who,  on  his  title-page,  facetiously 
calls  himself^'  By  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  shoiud  by  rights 
havebeen  a  *'  Praste," — ^and  then,  (that 
excellent  song, "  The  Irish  Wedding," 
k  our  authority;)  he  would  have  got 
not  only 
*  <*  Praties  dressed  both  ways. 

Both  roasted  and  boiled,'* 

but  of  him  also  it  would  have  been 
sung— 

><  The  Praste  got  the  snipe.** 

This  self-ordained  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is,  we  know  it, 
an  Irish  Surgeon,  and  what  is  s^ 
more  inconsistent,  apparently,  with 
liis  assumed  character— he  is  also  a 
Papist,  and  as  good  a  Papist  too  as  ever 
Jdssed  Pope's  toe,  or  gave  up  his  con- 
science to  a  priest* 

He  then  mameys  away,  but  not  at 
all  after  the  livdy  fashion  of  his  ima- 
ginative countrymen,  about  the  dif- 
&rent  varieties  of  oaths.    Now  there 
certainly  is  in  Ireland  a  more  amu- 
sing variety  of  oaths  than  in  any  other 
oountrjr  we  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
travdlhng  through  in  a  jingle ;  but 
there  is  not  in  all  the  Green  lede,  one 
«in^e  Coronation  Oadi.      Had   old 
JBnan   Borrou  taken    a    Coronation 
oath,  or  **  Malachi  with  the  Colkq:  qf 
-Gold,"  do  you  think  those  grim  Mile- 
dans  would  have  seen  the  moral  pro- 
priety of  surrendering  their  judgments 
tothe  Collective  Wisdom  of  Connaught 
or  Tipperary  ?  Do  make  some  allow« 
4mce  for  a  man's  being  a  King.    It  is 
A  serious,  a  solemn  business,  bein^  a 
King.    A  Coronation  Oath  is  no  idee. 
Come  now,  sir,  you  Surgeon,  and  you 
.  son  of  a  Surgeon !  do  you  think  Uiat 
any  Roman  Catholic  King  that  ever 
iMUfi^t    indulgences    for    wholesale 
^tdulleries,'  and  murders,  would,  in 
the  fkce  of  such  a  Coronation  Oath  as 
•mras  first  administered  to  King  Wll« 


liam,  have  tolerated  Protestuits  acU 
Vancing  such  chtims  as  the  Papists  now 
advance,  or  that  any  Roman  Catholic 
priest  that  ever  sold  such  indulgences. 
Would  have  advised  him  to  do  so,  in- 
stead of  whisperins  into  his  ear  a  hint 
about  "  the  moral  propriety"  of  an- 
other St  Bartholomew  ? 
.  Paddy  then  becomes  illustrative^ 
and  compares  the  Kiag  with  bis  Co» 
ronation  Oath,  to  a  trustee  sworn  faith- 
fully to  administer,  to  a  wilL  The 
honest  trustee  is  no  lawyer ;  and  the 
clauses  in  the  will  are  so  con^sed,  and 
complicated,  and  contradictory,  that 
they  are  enough  to  puzzle  thedevi^ 
the  greatest  lawyer  and  convejrancer 
of  any  age  or  countrv.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  consulting  tnat  Lord  Cfaianod- 
lor,  which  under  me  rose  many  a  trus- 
tee does,  especially  in  orphan  cases^ 
the  Surgeon  informs  us,  that  the  trus- 
tee consults  the  family  lawyer,  and 
his  advice  he  implicitly  follows,  as  the 
administrator  of  the  trust 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  does  not  the 
Surgeon  know,  that  the  King  did  this 
Tery  thing-*tbat  he  connilted  Lord 
Kenyon?  But,  in  the  second  place, 
cannot  the  Surgeon  see,  that  there  is 
no  more  resemblance  between  the  two 
casesthan  between  a  horse^^esnutand 
a  chesnut  horse  ?  The  King  was  as 
ffood  a  judge  in  his  case— -and  a  far 
better  too,  thim  anybody  could  be  for 
him,-^for  he  had  a  profound  and  hoLy 
feeling,  without  winch  the  spirit  of  an 
oath  cannot  be  understood.    Farther, 
what  would  the  trustee  have  done  had 
six  lawyers  on  eadi  side  give^  a  di£« 
ferent  interpretation  of  the  said  will? 
Cast  lots  ?  Suppose  he  had  trusted  to 
a  knave  or  knaves,  and  robbed  the 
widow  and  the  faUidrless?  Or  sup- 
pose that  after  all,  one  honest  man 
m<^  enlij^tened  than  all  the  rest, 
:  showed  him,  dear  as  heaven,  that  the 
will,  instead  of  being  confdsed  and 
complicated,  was  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
.  stafir?  Farther,  suppose,  and  it  is  Jhe 
case  in  question,  that  the  trustee  part- 
ly admitted  from  the  b^;inning,  that 
he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  mat- 
ter ;  had  no  opinion,  no  judgment,  no 
feeling,  no  fear,  no  imeasiness,  no 
tremblings  of  a  tender  conscience,  but 
handed  ue  will  over  to  the  lawyer 
without  reading  what  he  knew  it  viras 
impossible  for  him  to  understand  ? 
D<ies  this  apply  to  the  King  and  his 
Coronation  Oatn  ?— No. 
But  to  humour  the  Surgepn  in  his 
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ikncy  fmr  the  law^  and  indeed  it  is 
not  easjT  to  know  whether  he  be  a 
aurgeon^  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England^  a  Roman  Catholic  priest^ 
or  an  attomey-^we  shall  put  a  case 
4o  hira^  which  wiH  instantly  settle  his 
hash — the  case  of  an  English  Pro- 
testant, a  trustee^  administering  to  a 
will^  in  which  it  is  provided  that  the 
dauehter  of  the  testator^  also  an 
English  Ptotestant,  shall  not  marry 
im  Irishman — ^particularly  ODoherty. 
The  young  lady  will  no  doubt  think 
that  very  nard — for  **  there  is  none 
'that  makes  love  like  a  real  Irishman/' 
and  the  trustee  may  think  the  testaf^ 
tor  a  very  absurd  defunct  But  the 
testator  has  given  his  reason  why  his 
daughter  shall  be  disinherited^  if  she 
•marries  ODdierty,  namely,  that  he 
knows  she  never  could  be  hajmy  with 
^le  Adjutant  The  trustee  muces  in* 
^iry  about  tbe  Enskn's  character^ 
and  finds^  that  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  debts>  the  amount  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  come  at^  and  a  foolish 
rumour  of  his  having  another  wife^ 
the  Standard  Bearer  is  a  most  entirely 
unexceptionable  match^  and  is  the  like- 
liest man  in  aU  the  world  to  makeMiss 
MacGillicuddy  happy ;  on  which  the 
trustee  fulfils  the  testator's  intentions^ 
wiiieh  could  only  be  to  makehis  daugh- 
ter the  happiest  of  women^  though 
he  knew  not  how  to  set  about  it,  and 
had  stood  in  the  shape  of  a  ghost  in 
her  Way  and  his  own  light— by  him- 
self giving  away  the  bride  to  the 
Hero  of  Talavera  and  Picardy.  AU 
the.  ODoherties— many  of  them  as 
'cute  lawyers  as  ever  drew  or  expound- 
•ed  a  will,  were  dear  for  the  marriage. 
Hie  uncle  had  his  doubts,  but  li- 
ving consulted  his  conscience  as  to 
the  moral  propriety  of  surrendering 
his  ludgment,  and  of  deferring  to  die 
Collective  Wisdom  of  that  hodj  of 
men  on  whose  counsels  he  had  ordi- 
narily confided,  why  then,  to  use  the 
Surgeon's  phraseolo^,  for  he  is  also 
a  bit  of  a  metaphysician,  "  it  is  only 
the  mind,  or  intellectual  faculty  that 
is  employed  for  the  purpose"  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  ODoherty  was 
4|ualified  to  make  the  MacGillicuddy 
nappy  or  not ;  and  having  little  or  no 
mind  of  his  own,  and  a  bachelor 
wholly  iterant  about  such  matters^ 
the  marriage  is  solemnized  and  con- 
summated of  course,  and  in  due  sea- 
son the  lady  will  leave  the  Lakes  of 
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KiUamey  for  Dublin,  to  lie  in  under 
Dr  Crampton.  '  » 

-  The  grave  absurdity  of  the  Sur^^ 
geon's  illustration  will,  we  hope,  esp- 
ouse the  gay  absurdity  of  ours.  £adi 
of  us  writes  in  his  own  peculiar  vein 
— iitod  though  both  may  be  bad  id 
itself,  the  contrast  may  be  amusing; 
But  the  latter  half  of  his  answer  ia  a 
aermon,  on  an  excellent  subject  Ux^ 
Christian  Charity.  A  aermon  on  a 
working  week*day  is,  we  cannot  help 
saying  what  we  think,  a  very  greta 
bore  indeed ;  and  as  this  happens  to 
be  a  working  week-day— we  never 
write  articles  on  Sunday— we  shdl 
put  off  the  perusal  of  it  till  the  first 
rainy  Sabbath  on  which  we  happen 
to  have  a  cold  and  sore  throat,  in  ad<« 
dition  to  our  gout  and  rheumatism, 
and  when  it  would  therefore  be  more 
rash  than  pious  to  go  to  church* 
From  a  slight  and  hurried  glance^ 
we  see  thepreacher  remonstrates  very 
seriously  and  solemnly  with  Dr  Phill- 
potts  on  his  extreme. warmth  and  seal 
in  Uie  cause  of  Protestantism  and  the 
Protestant  Church.  He  conjures  him 
to  reflect  how  improper  it  is  to  be 
so  severe  on  **  six  miUma  of  his  Mm 
low  Christians"—- pretty  Christians 
truly  a  few  millions  of  them  say  we 
•^-not  to  trample  on  the  fidkn— 4iot 
to  recommend  keeping  all  these  mil- 
lions down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law,  and  so  forth,  recommending 
mildness,  meekness,  pity,  pardon,  id* 
lowance  for  human  frailty,  and  for 
difference  of  opinion  in  af&irs  between 
a  man's  conscience  and  his  God— in* 
duding,  of  course,  his  priest— and 
throwfi^  in  a  hint  now  and  then, 
that  as  there  have  been  such  things 
as  rebellions  in  Ireland,  there  may 
be  again—''  for  that  nuncios,  bi- 
shops, and  priests,  are  not  the  only 
powers  that  have  led  on  the  people 
of  any  country  to  acts  of  violence  in 
defiance  of  laws,  human  and  divine.. 
I  can  myself  testify  that  such  acts 
were  committed  in  Ireland  by  the 
Protestant  army  of  a  Protestant  king^ 
at  the  command  of  generals,  colonels, 
and  captains,  all  professing  the  Pro# 
testant  Faith."  So  out  jumps  the 
truth,  our  j&iend  the  surgeon  is— a 
Croppy.  ■* 

Yet  it  appears  diat  our  Irish 
preacher,  on  beginning  to  indite  his 
answer,  did  not  intend  to  preach,  but 
merely  to  pamphletize* .  He  begins 
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with  Mraring  Dr  PbiUpotb  that  it  ip 
no  business  of  his  to  f^  him  a  lec« 
tove  on  Christian  Charity,  and  yet— 

**  He  gives  it  like  a  tether, 
Fa*  lang  that  day.'* 

*'  How  to,"  quoth  Pound^text,  *'  a 
minister  of  Petee  is  righteously  em<« 
ployed  in  raking  togetl^  the  polemi* 
€al  rubbish  of  former  ages  of  Ingotry 
and  ignonince,  at  the  risk  of  rekind* 
line  the  flame  of  religious  discord^ 
&m  with  a  view  to  depriTe  fiveor  six 
millions  of  his  Christian  brethren  of 
their  natiual  rights,  it  is  not  my  pro* 
Vinee  to  decide."  And  pray,  if  it  be 
not  his  province,  whose  is  it?  And 
j^T,  fiirther,  if  it  be  not,  why  do  it  ? 
Ana  pray,  farther,  if  it  be  done,  why 
not  "let  it  be  done  quickly,"  instead 
of  in  a  drawh'ng  discourse,  neariy  an 
hour  by  Shrewsbury,  or  any  other 
weli-r^ulated  ckxrh?  He  himself 
very  soon  begins  to  lose  his  own 
temper,  and  gets,  if  not  metdesom^ 
yeC  almost  wttiun  a  hahr^-stroke  of  i^ 
very  aettlesome  indeed,  with  Dt 
i%OIpottB,  on  aecoufnt  of  his  Letteiv 
to  Mr  Canning,  whom  the  preacher, 
widdy  and  deeply  lead,  no  doubt,  in 
Ihe  history  of  the  whole  world,  calls 
."  the  ablest  lE^tesman  of  any  age 
oroeuntry !"  "  The  good  and  genep 
rout  of  all  partteamust  condemn  your 
attend  to  raiso  a  clamtur  against 
audian  advefsary;  Mid  I  can  scarce- 
ly doubt  that  the  death  of  the  distin- 
gnidied  individual  whom  they  were 
neant  to  wound,  has  since  awakened 
reedleeUoaain  your  breast  sufficient 
to  wexi^  the  wrong/' 
,  Here  we  must  pall  i^  thepnacher 
an  Christian  Charity,  and  inssst  on 
lyafN^uig  some  teffod  to  Chriatian 
Truth.  Dr  Phillpatts  (^>poaed  the 
principles  advocated  by  Mr  Canning 
t&  F^liameat  respecting  the  Catholic 
daima.  He  opposed  them  boldly, 
md  like  a  man,  in  the  spirit  oi  an 
English  dirine,  in  the  language  of  an 
£ngliah  sdidar*  To  the  gridE*  of  all 
Snehmd,  Oeorge  Canning  ia— dead. 
And  wtsA  are  "  the  recollections 
which  the  death  of  thatdistii^suished 
individiial.  has  since  awakened  in 
DrPhi^Mtta'  breast?"  Jlnd are  they 
such  as  to  "  avenge  a  wrong,"  no« 
where  oommitted  but  in  the  fietful 
Ancyoftl^  very  paltry  person?  Let 
Dr PhiUpotts  speak  for  himself,and  let 
the  present  preach^  feama  leiion  of 


Christian  Charity-^f  he  can--fh>m 
the  noble  eulogy  delivered  1^  one  of 
the  most  eminent  churchmen  ov» 
one,  who  was  indeed  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  statesmen  in  England. 

*'  It  can  hardly,  I  hope,  be  neoessaty 
fbr  aie  to  anute  you,  in  the  outset,  diat  I 
leel  most  stiougly  the  delicate  and  solemn 
nature  of  the  duty  I  incur,  in  thus  ven- 
turing to  pomment  on  the  obli^itibn  of 
my  Sovcfdgn's  path.  It  is  a  subject, 
which,  in  itself,  and  under  any  circum«< 
stances,  would  demand  from  a  religious 
mind,  to  be  treated  with  the  strictest  and 
most  scrupulous  sincerity.  But,  if  it  were 
otherwise  possible,  in  the  heat  of  centro- 
veny,  to  foiget  this  duty,  the  awful  even^ 
whidi  has  removed  for  ever  fVom  die  scene 
of  our  contention  the  ablest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished (tf  all  die  individuals  engaged 
in  It,  could  hardly  fail  to  recall  us  to  bet- 
ter  thoughts,— .to  admonish  us.  In  a  voide 
more  eloquent  even  than  his  own,  ^  wh^t 
shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  nfie 
pursue.' 

*'  Bear  with  me,  I  entreat  you,  for  a  very 
short  space,  while  I  do  jusdoe  to  myself 
in  speaking  of  the  eminent  person  to  whom 
I  have  here  alluded.  I  have  been  accused, 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, of  treatmg  him  with  ^scurrility  ;*  a 
diaige,  which,  without  stoopiogto  cooAite 
it,  I  fling  back  on  the  head  of  my  accuser. 
Had  I  ever  addressed  to  Mr  Canning  any 
language,  which  a  public  man,  en  a  pnb« 
lie  question,  would  hav^  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  hearing,~much  mOre,  had  I  ever 
used  towards  him  the  smallest  portion  of 
that  coarse  and  unmanly  ribaldry,  which 
this  very  Beview,  as  often  as  it  suited  its 
factious  poTposes,  delighted  to  heap  upon 
him,-^  should  now  feel,  what  it  would 
perhaps  be  wdl  for  my  accuser,  if  he 
himself  were  capable  of  fbding.  As  it  is, 
AO  consideration,  not  even  the  call  of  setf. 
defence,  shall  prevail  with  me  to  violate 
the  Sanctuary  of  the  Tomb,  os  to  recur  to 
any  parts  of  Mr  Cannin^^s  character  or 
ccmduct,  but  those  on  whidl  I  can  offer  «i 
honest,  however  humble,  tribute  of  reject 
to  his  memory.  His  genius,  his  eloquence, 
aU  the  best  and  noblest  endowments  of  his 
highly-gifted  ndnd,  devoted  by  him  to  the 
service  at  his  cowitry,  during  the  Ipng 
period  of  her  greatest  dangert->he  him- 
self ever  foremost,  hi  ofBct  and  out  of  of- 
fice, hi  rittdicating  die  righteousness  of 
her  cause,  in  cheering  and  sustaining  the 

S)irit  of  her  gallant  people,  apd  elevatii^ 
em  to  the  level  of  the  mighty  exigenot, 
oh  which  their  own  freedom  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  world  d^iended ;— protecting, 
meanwhile,  our  Constitution  at  home  from 
the  wild  projects  of  reckless  iimoTation,.^ 
sluonlng  and  silencing,  by  his  unequalled 
wit,  those  who  were  inaccessible  to  die  rea- 
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Boning  of  hh  lofty.  phUoeopby  ^^TheM 
gpeat  deKrf ingsy  be  tjie  judgment  of  poe- 
tetity  OB  other  mattera  wbat  it  may,  will 
eDsuietobim  »  hjgli  and  enduring  place 
in  ^  proudest  xeeord  of  England**  glory* 
-  HltHdtem  aceumutem  doida,  et  ftmgar  inani 


Now  go— thou  preacher  on  Christian 
Charity'^o  to  your  pet  iM  the  Edin- 
haxgh  Reyiew,  which  is  manifestly 
Ibe  jdle  political  oracle  you  have  ever 
«aasulted>*-<and  whicb>  withcnit  ao* 
knowlodgment^  you  aerrilely  crawl 
after  on  your  hands  and  knees^and 
there  study  the  character  of  George 
Cannii^.  There  you  will  see  ^'  the 
ahlest  statesman  of  any  age  or  country** 
depicted  as  the  hasest,  meanest^  moat 
profligate  of  puhlic  men<  What  ^'  re« 
collections/'  think  ye,  has  "  the  death 
of  that  distinguish^  individual"  awa-f 
kened  in  the  minds  of  the  lihellerB> 
who  honoured  him  with  their  sineerest 
abuse  when  living,  and  dishonoured 
him  with  their  falsest  praise  when 
^lead?  Are  they  such  as  to  avenge 
the  i!?rong  ?  Thmi  must  they  be  bit* 
ter  indeed!  But  as  for  you,  who 
preach  about  Christian  Charity,  for* 
sooth,  and  dare  thus  to  misrepresent 
the  bearingi  bold  and  brieht  and  open 
as  the  day,  of  one  of  Mr  CannUig's 
most  illusions  opponents  on  one  sub* 
ject  alone,*— a  great  question,  afl&cting 
the  well-being  of  that  Church  of  whicn 
he  b  himself  a  shining  Ught  and  a 
strong  pillar,  and  which,  as  long  as 
it  continues  to  be  so  illumined  and  so 
elevated,  will  defy  all  assaults,  Arom 
whatever  quarter  they  come,  secret 
and  insidious,  audacious  and  declared, 
'—but  phoo— phoo— phoo— it  isa  waste 
of  our  wrath  to  pour  out  its  vials  on 
such  a  head-^for,  as  we  said  before-^ 
is  it  not^>the.head  of  a  Croppy  ? 

From  such  '*  frivolous"  stuff,  it  is 
a  relief  to  turn  even  to  Dr  Milner's 
"  Case  of  Conscience,"  which  Dr  Phill* 

fotts  disposes  of  in  a  style  that  would 
ave  astonished  the  Jesuit.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  ^'  Case"  is  occu« 
pied  with  an  attempt  to  shew  that  the 
Coronation  Oath  never  prevented  our 
princes  fVora  making  such  alterations 
in  the  laws  affecting  the  Church 
.(which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  business)  as  on  the  whole  they 
Ithpught  fit,  and  in  particular,  "  that 
.Charles  I.  gave  his  consent  to  the  hill 
for  excluding  Bishops  from  sitting  in 
Parliament,  in  order,  a«  it  appear* 
ed  at  the  treaty   of  Uxl»ridge,    to 


prevent  ikeh  intire  defrraitdimi :  he 
afterwards,  at  a  stiH  more  cakmitoatf 
period,  yidded  to  a  greater  eurtail* 
ment  of  their  power  add  digid^,  Ibr 
the  purpose  or  preserving  the  Eata- 
hllshment  from  sinking  into  Fireshy* 
t^rianism" 

«'  All  tbis  ia perfectly  true;  and  in  the 
wcet9%ty  for  such  conce^sioi^,  ^ncerely  and 
honestly  believed  by  Charles  to  exist,  and 
in  that  necessity  o^y^  do  we  find  the  jus- 
tification of  the  actions  which  it  caused* 
Whenever  such  a  necessity  shall  again  oc*' 
cqr,  it  will  be  for  the  King  of  £ngland 
first  to  satisfy  himself  of  its  existence,  and^ 
if  he  be  eonvinoed  that  it  really  exists*  to 
fipUow  the  dictates  of  the  highest  species 
(yf  prudence,  that  master-virtue  whldi  ba- 
lances copfjicting  duties,  and  decides  whicb» 
in  the  coUlsioQ,  is  to  be  prefipxTed^ecides* 
however,  not  according  to  the  shifting  i^t 
pearance  of  temporal  expediency,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  eternal  rules  of  truth  and 
justice*  Meanwhile;  he  will  not  be  verv 
ready  to  give  ear  to  fhoae,  who  eithet  at- 
firm  or  insinuate,  tlutt  the  necessity  is  ocmie, 
or  Uktly  to  come.  Come  when  it  nuiy,  it 
will,  we  may  besure,  nudEe  its  presence  to 
be  seen  and  felt ;  and  even  in  itsapproach« 
U  wUl  ^  cast  .its  sh^w'  long  ^  before-* 
The  instance  of  Charles,  however,  if  hap- 
pily chosen.  It  will  serve  either  as  an  ex- 
ample or  as  a  warning  :~~Ji.s  an  example, 
diould  the  Sovereign  wish  to  ^bU*  with  cug^ 
tiity,  and,  in  h)s  fall,  to  avoM  making 
*  sfaipwieck^  of  a  good  consoienee  V^^-ss  a 
^s^uning,  Ifhediome  rather  topfeBeivehka«i 
Self,  and  all  tiie  high  and  sacred  iatensts 
eommktodio  his  Charge,  fmnlsUing  at  aU.** 

Dr  MUner  has,  of  course,  attempt* 
ed  a  little  casuistry  about  oaths,-^ 
very  much,  indeed,  m  the  style  of  the 
Surgeon.  "  In  the  first  place,"  says 
he,  ^^  it  is  evid^t  that  a  promisacwy 
oath  whidi,  at  a  e^rmin  period,  was 
good  and  valid,  may  eeaae  lo  be  ot^« 
gatory  by  some  material  ckimg9  qfcirm 
cwmtances,  either  with  respect  to  the 
object  itself,  or  to  any  of  die  parties 
concerned  in  it ;  so  that,  fyt  example, 
a  measure  which  was  originally  wise, 
and  beneficial,  and  desirable,  becomes 
the  reverse  of  all  this*" 

Dr  Phillpotts  rightly  observes,  that 
a  material  change  in  circumstances  is 
here  equivalent  to  an  impcH'tant  (^aage 
in  eireumstancee ;  but  the  ^*  maiervjU 
change^  which  the  Jesuita  intend,  as 
a  ground  for  evacuating  ^  oUiga^ 
tion  of  a  lawful  oath,  is  a  change  in 
the  matter,  not  in  the  circumstances. 

Milner's  argument,  therefore,  com- 
mences either  sillily  or  insidiously. 
But  hear  the  two  Doetors. 
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that  are  under  him  to  stand  to  fts  defoioe. 
If  these  should  be  either  sndi  focOs;  or^ 
rogues,  or  oowards,  as  to  neg]ect*th^ 
duty,  and  counsel  him  to  yidd  to  the  re«» 
quisition,  while  he  has  the  means  to  resist: 


♦*  Wa§  thft  French. BeTolution/'  says 
DrMilner,"e3q)ected  in  those  days?  In 
one  word,  ia  it  from  the  side  of  Popjery,  or 
from  theoi^Kmitiequarterof Jacohini8m,that 
the  Established  Church  is  most  in  danger 
at  the  present  day  ?  If  this  question  be 
answered  in  the  manner  in  whidi  it  must 
be  answettd,  then  I  apprehend  t?ie  very 
obligation  of  maintaining  this  Church  to 
the  utmost  of  the  Sovereign^  power  re  ^ 


quires  a  different  line  of  conduct  and  po* 
litics  from  that  which  was  pursued  at  nis 
Majesty^s  accession  to  the  Crown/^ 
'  "  It  is  possible,"  says  Dr  Phillpotts, 
^  that  this  may  be  so;  and  we  only  ask 
that  Dr  Milner  and  others  will  allow  his 
Majesty  to  decide  for  himself,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  conscience^  wliat  U  the  Iin& 
6f  conduct,  which  the  obligation  of  his' 
oath,  being  equally  valid  as  at  the  first, 
does  now  require.>»But  Dr  Milner  under* 
took,  and  his  argfument  required  him,  to 
dhew,  when  an  oathy  originally  valid,  hem 
comes  invalid  ; — and  be  ends  with  admit- 
ting  of  the  oath  in  question,  ih&t  it  is  a& 
valid  as  ever !" 

But  Dr  Milner  goes  farther,  and 
gives  an  illustration — "  a  fearful^ 
diough^  I  am  very  ready  to  admit," 
says  Dr  Phillpotts,  '^  a  most  ai^toaite 
illustration." 

*«  Suppose  you  had  thought  proper  to 
exact  an  oath  from  your  head  steward,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  that  he  would  watch 
over  and  .preserve  every  part  of  your  pro- 
perty to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  and  that 
some  time  afterwards,  in  your  absence,  a 
lawless  mob,  on  a  aew  of  pirates,  had 
made  a  certain  requisition  of  com  or  cattle 
at  his  hands,  to  be  complied  with,  under 
the  threat  of  burning  down  your  house, 
and  despoiling  your  whole  property,  would 
you  hold  him  bound  by  the  letter  of  his 
oath,  in  such  new  and  unforeseen  circum- 
stances ?  Would  you  not  expect  from  his 
sense  and  integri^,  that  he  should  rather 
attend  to,  and  be  guided  by,  the  spirit  of 
it? 

,  "  Most  reasonable  men,*'  says  Dr  Phill. 
potts,  *<  would  expect  a  person  to  be 
bound  by  the  spirit  of  his  oath,  rather 
than  by  the  letter,  under  tUl  dtcum- 
sfltkes. '  In  the  supposed  case,  the  stew- 
ard  must  certainly  comply  with  the  re- 
quisition. But  in  tlie  case  which  is 
really  in  question,  matters,  happily,  have 
not  yet  gone  so  far.  True,  tnere  is  '  a 
lawl^  mob,*  iv'  crew  of  pirates,'  who  tell 
us  very  {dainly  what  they  wish,  and  hope 
to  dOb  But  they  have  not  yet  got  the 
means  of  doing  it ;  and  our  stewud  has 
sense  enough  to  see,  and  honesty  enough 
to  feel,  that  he  is  bound  by  his  oath,  not 
only  not  to  supply  the  pirates  with  ships, 
and  the  mob  with  arms,  but  to  take  care  to 
barricade  out  storehouse,  and  require  all 


t  $  he  will  not  hesitate  to  send  them  about 
thehr  business,  and  take  some  honest  sound- 
hearted  fellows  in  their  plactt."  :  * 

But  Dr  Milner  goes  on  to  shew,  a# 
he  thinks,  that  the  King's  Coronation 
Oath  need  give  very  little  trouble  ttf 
anybody— for  that  a  valid  prtnnissory 
oath  may  be  evacuated  by  tne  abroga* 
tion  of  it  by  those  who  have  proper 
authority,  for  this  purpose,  over  the 
parties,  or  over  the  subject  matter  oi 
the  Oath.    He  is  pleased  to  c(nMtder 
the  Parliament,  as  having  eompetest 
authority  both  over  the  Oath  itself^ 
and  over  the  subject  matter  of  it,  the 
Church  of  England,  to  enable  it  to 
abrogate  the  Oath.    That  such  an  au^ 
thority  exists  in  Parliament,  quoth  h^, 
in  both  those  particulars,  it  would  be 
treason  to  deny.   *'  Then  I  am  guilty 
of  this  treason,"  says  Dr  Phillpotts; 
^' for  I  scruple  not  to  deny  both." 

"By  Parliament,  I  suppose,  Dr  Mihier 
means  the  King  in  Parliament;  for  with- 
out the  King,  the  Parliament  has  no  au- 
thority,-_jrather  it  has  no  existence  what- 
ever. But  taking  it  as  the  King  in  Par- 
liament, I  venture  to  affirm,  that  his  Ma. 
jesty  has  no  more  right  (his  Majesty  him^. 
self  has  nobly  proclaimed  the  same  truth) 
to  abrogate  the  obligation  of  the  Oath  he 
has  taken,  than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects 
MS  to  absolve  himself  from  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance. 
**  The  reason,  which  Dr  Mihier  gives 

for  his  position,  is  the  following : *  The 

present  Coronation  Oath  ow&  its  authority 
and  its  very  existence  to  ParliamenL' 
*  The  same,'  he  adds,  ^must  be  said  oftfte 
Church  itself  in  whose  favour  this  Oath 
was  devised ;'— A  sneer  too  contemptible 
to  merit  refutation,  or  any  further  notice." 
We  wish  that  we  could  follow  our 
author  in  his  exposure  of  the  weak- 
ness of  Mr  Charles  Butler's  "  Letter 
on  the  Coronation ;"  but  our  limits— 
ah^ady  transgressed— forbid— and  we 
must  bring  our  article  to  a  close  with 
•weightier  matter. 

The  meaning  of  the  Coronation  Oath 
was  brought  into  discussion  in  Burke'a 
celebrated  letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Lang, 
rishe  in  1792.  He  entered  into  an 
ar^ment  to  prove  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  Oath  which  forbade  his 
Majesty  to  assent  to  any  bill  confer- 
ring on  theRoman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
the  particular  indulgences^-they  then 
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sought.  He  said  righ4jr>  that  if  such 
means  can  with  any  probabili^  be 
shewn,  from  drcvmstances,  to  add 
strength  to  Qur  mixed  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  constitution,  rather  than 
to  weaken  it,  surely  they  are  means 
infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  penalties, 
incapacities,  and  proscriptions,  conti- 
nuea  frotii  generation  to  generation. 
In  consenting  to  such  a  statute,  the 
Crown,  he  thmks,  would  act  agreeably 
to  the  Oath.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
his  whole  argument,  to  which  we  have 
now  oply  alluded,  takes  for  granted 
that  ^e  King  is  bound  to  withhold 
his  aatent  fma  bills  which  would 
MtUy  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
Cliarch-- and  he  says, 

•*  There  is  no  man  on  earth,  I  believe, 
more  wilUng  dian  I  am  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
Jhndamentai  law  of  the  Constitution^  that  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  united  and 
even  identified  wilh  itz  but  allowing  this, 
I  camiot  allow  that  all  laws  of  regulation, 
made  from  time  to  ti|ne,  in  support  of  that 
fundamental  law,  are,  of  cpurse,  equally 
fundamental  and  equally  unchangeable  i 
^.none  of  this  species  of  secondary  and 
subsidiary  laws  have  been  held  fundamen- 
tal." 

It  is  apparent,  tlierefore,  that  the 
audiority  of  Burke  must'  be  added  to 
those  of  all  public  men,  whose  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  are  on  repord,  up 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century ;  they 
all  recognised  die  Coro)iation  Oath  as 
binding  the  conscience  of  tiie  Sove- 
reign  in  all  the  acts  of  the  kingly  of- 
fice ;  and,  above  all,  m  the  most  im- 
portant ofall  his  acts  as  Legii^ator.  Dr 
Phillpotts,  who'  is  at  all  times  above 
dissembling,  declares  that  Mr  Burke 
did  indeed  argue  the  point  in  a  man- 
ner highly  favourable  to  the  views  of 
the  Roman  Cajtholics ;  but  he  also  de^ 
elares  his  belief—- and  gives  his  rea- 
sons for  it— that  were  Burke  alive 
now,  he  would,  of  necessity,  be  adverse 
to  their  pre^nfelaims.  Burke  argued 
in  favour  of  the  concessions  then 
sought;  and  this  one  expression,  '^then 
sought,"  is  the  answer  to  all,  or  al- 
most all,  the  arguments  founded  on 
Purke's  authority  on  the  question.  All 
that  was  then  sought,  and  in  one  most 
important  particular,  more  than  all, 
has,  long  ago,  been  granted. 

''  The  Irish  Act,  of  1793,  gave  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  all  that  Mr  Burke  la- 
boured, by^hat  letter,  to  obtain  for  them  ; 
and  it  moreover  threw  into  the  chaUce  one 
fatal  ingredient,  which  has  corrupted  lind 
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pdiM)ned  all  the  rest — ^has  perverted  what 
was  meant  for  a  cup  of  blessing,— a  welU 
spiing  of  mutual  love  and  lasting  tranquil- 
ljty,«-into  a  source  of  bitterest  and  ^d- 
liest  hatred, — a  stimulant  to  the  most  insa- 
tiable and  turbulent  ambition ;  I  mean  th^ 
unrestricted  grant  of  the  elective  ^ancfaise.'* 

Attend  to  Burke's  langui^e  in  his 
letter  to  Sur  H.  Langrishe.  He  seta 
out  with  stating,  that  he  knows  not 
with  certainty  what  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics intended  to  a^,  but  that  he 
'^Conjectures  something  is  in  agita- 
tion towards  admitting  them,  under 
aertain  quaUfiaitions,  to  have  some 
share  in  the  dection  of  members  of 
Parliament ;"  and  afterwards,  he  asks 
"  why  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Co- 
ronation Oath  of  the  King,  to  restore 
to  his  Roman  Catholic  people,  in  such 
manner  and  with  such  modification  as 
the  public  wisdom  i^all  think  proper 
to  add,  some  part  in  those  franchises 
which  they  formerly  had  held  without 
any  limitation  at  all  ?**  And  at  the 
c(Hiclusion  of  the  wh(de,  he  says  ex- 
pressly, "  the  object  pursued  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  is,  I  understand, 
and  have  dtl  along  reasoned  as  if  it  were 
so,  in  some  degree,  or  measure,  to  be 
again  admitted  to  ^e  franchises  of  the 
Constitution ;"  and  this  being  so,  with 
what  fairness,  asks  Dr  Phillpotts,  can 
it  be  pretended  that  the  authority  of 
Mr  Burke,  as  given  in  this  very  argu- 
^lent,  is  in  favour  of  the  unqualified 
concession  of  every  franchise  ? 

But  Burke  wrote  another  letter  to 
Sir  H.  Langrishe  on  the  same  matter — 
in  whidi  he  says,  with  reference  to  the 
former  oney  '^  In  the  Catholic  question 
I  only  considered  one  point :  was  it, 
at  the  time,  and  in  the  circumstances, 
a  measure  which  tended  tor  promote 
the  concord  of  the  citizens  ?  I  have.no 
difficulty  in  saying  that  it  was ;  and 
lis  little  in  saying  that  the  present  co^ 
cord  of  the  citizens  (he  wrote  befortf^ 
the  Rebellion,  and  before  any  indica- 
tion of  increased  expectations  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholics)  was 
worth  buying,  at  a  critical  season,  hy 
granting  a  few  capacities,  which  vro» 
bably  no  man  now  living  is  likely  to  be 
serued  or  Jturt  hy*'  Is  that  language 
particularly  acceptable  to  Mr  O'Con- 
nell  and  Mr  Shiel,  and  our  friend  the 
Surgeon  ? 

Then  attend  to  his  Letter  to  Baron 
Smith,  in  which  he  states,  in  more  full 
and  express  terms,  the  principle  which 
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guided  and  directed  all  his  views.  My 
tthole  politics  at  present  centre  o7i  one 
point;  and  to  this  the  merit  or  de- 
merit of  every  measure  with  me  is 
referable,  that  is,  what  will  niost  pro- 
mote, or  depress,  the  cause  of  Jacobin- 
ism ;"  and  again,  *^  I  am  the  more 
serious  on  the  positive  encouragement 
to  be  ^iven  to  this  religion,  (the  Ro- 
itian  Catholic,)  because  the  serious  and 
earnest  belief  and  practice  of  its  profes- 
sors, form^  as  things  stand,  (January 
1795,)  the  most  tffectual  barrier,  if  Mot 
the  sole . barrier,  against  Jacobinism" 
Burke  has,  indeed,  often  been  laughed 
at— yes,  Edmund  Burke  laughed  at— 
for  '*  his  insane  horror  of  Jacobin- 
ism." But  he,  and  such  as  he,  stayed 
the  plague.  Here  Dr  Phillpotts  clen- 
ches the  matter  with  a  nail  driven  in 
forcibly  and  at  the  right  pointy  nor  is 
there  a  hand  of  Jacobin  alive  able  to 
wrench  it  out. 

'  *'  Would  that  be  his  opinion  now  ?  Could 
it  be  so  ?  Where  is  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism 
now  most  active  ?  Where  are  all  its  energies 
most  strongly,  most  unceasingly  exerted  ? 
— Where,  but  in  the  Association,  the 
Mock-Parliament  at  Dublin? — Whither 
are  now  the  wishes,  the  hopes,  the  san- 

fuine  and  ardent  longings,  of  every  Jaco- 
in  in  the  King's  dominions  directed,  but 
to  the  same  stirring  scene  ?  And  would  Mr 
Burke  have  leagued  himself  with  such  a 
band  ?  Would  he  have  become,  in  his  old 
age,  the  *  champion  of  Jacobinism,'  the 
zealot  of  that  unholy  cause,  abhorrence  of 
which  mastered  every  other  passion  and 
feeling  of  his  heart, — could  suspend  the 
anguish  of  his  almost  frenzied  grief,—. 
could  make  him  for  a  while  forget  the  be- 
reavement of  the  one  sole  object  of  his 
earthly  hppes, — and  rouse  him  to  exertion 
even  from  the  listlessn^s  of  despondency  ? 
The  supposition  is  absurd." 

In  the  posthumous  works  of  Burke 
we  find  "  a  Political  Test,"  drawn  up 
4vith  much  deliberation,  and  intended 
to  have  been  proposed  to  Parliament 
in  1790,  which  shews  his  intense  an- 
xiety for  the  preservation  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  Establistied  Church.  We  can- 
not now  quote  it,  but  it  contains  this 
clause, — *'  That  I  never  will  employ 
any  power  or  influence  which  I  may 
derive  from  any  power  or  influence, 
&c.  to  come,  to  be  elected  into  any 
corporation,  or  into .  Farliament,  give 
any  vote  in  the  election  of  any  member 
or  members  of  Parliament,  &c.  or  with 
any  hope  that  they^rnay  promote  the 
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same  to  the  p^^ejudiceof  ihef  lestablisn"* 
ed  Church,  &c."  On  this  valuable 
document  Dr  Phillpotts  remarks: 

"  It  is  valuable  on  many  accounts^,  bttt 
most  especially^  as  affording  tlie  plainest 
evidence  of  what  Mr  Burke  considered  to 
be  the  necessary  and  indispensable  duty  of 
Parliament  in  every  case,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  remove  any  of  the  existing  se- 
curities of  the  Established  Church.  It  is 
an  obvious  consequence,  that,  whenever 
Mr  Burke  was  found  among  the  advocates 
for  any  change  of  the  law  on  this  funda-> 
mental  point,  he  must  be  always  under- 
stood as  meaning  either  to  provide  some 
stronger  bulwark  for  the  Church  by  the 
proposed  change,  or,  at  least,  not  to  dimi- 
nish its  existing  security.  Carrying  this 
principle  with  us,  and  adding  to  it  the 
evidence  derived  from  other  parts  of  his 
writings,  we  shall  find  it  easy  to  shew  that 
Mr  Burke,  like  Mr  Pitt,  if  he  were  now 
alive,  would,  of  necessity,  be  adverse  to  , 
the  present  claims  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics." 

Farther,  whatever  his  opinion  might 
be  of  the  fitness  of  Burke  s  concession, 
it  was  professedly  influenced  by  a  view 
of  what  were  Uien  the  existing  facts  of 
the  case,  which  facts  have  since  been 
changed  in  a  degree  scarcely  to  be 
estimated.  ''  On  a  fair  canvass,"  says 
he,  ''  of  the  several  prevalent  parlia« 
mentary  interests  in  Ireland,  I  cannot, 
out  of  we  three  hundred  members,  of 
whom  the  Irish  parliament  is  compo- 
sed, discover  that  above  three,  or — at 
the  utmost  four.  Catholics,  would  be 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons." 
How  stands  the  case  now — and  what 
wou]^  Burke  have  thought  now  ? 

**  Is  this  the  case  now  ?  Is  it  not,  on 
the  contrary,  found,  by  experience,  that 
neither  the  influence  of  property,  nor  here- 
ditary attachment  to  ancient  and  honour- 
able names,  nor  the  ties  of  gratitude,  nor 
the  hope  of  future  favour,  nor  any  earthly 
motive,  can  avul  against  the  mandates  of 
spiritual  authority  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that 
a  very  large  portion,  and  only  uncertain 
how  large,  of  the  representation  of  Ireland, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Priests  ?  Mr  O'Con- 
nell  has  scrupled  not  to  say,  that  the  whole, 
or  almost  the  whole,  will  soon  be  in  the 
same  hands  ;  and,  in  proof  of  his  own  re- 
liance on  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion,  he 
has  scrupled  not  to  proclaim  his  readiness 
to  offer  himself  as  candidate  to  represent  a 
county  (the  county  of  Cavan)  in  which  he 
has  not  (as  I  am  informed)  a  single  acre  of 
ground,  on  the  mere  strength  of  his  merit 
as  an  agitator. 

'^  This  is  the  answer  to  every  argument 
drawn  from  the  authority  of  Mr  Burke,  re- 
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specUng  the  concession  of  seats  in  parlia. 
ment  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
His  general  principles  are  opposed  to  it ; 
and  Sie  exception,  which  he  adimtted  in 
their  favour,  was  founded  on  a  state  of 
things,  which  not  only  is  gone  by,  but  has 
been  succeeded  by  one  utterly  and  essen- 
tially at  variance  with  it." 

At  a  subsequent  period^  he  said^ 
*^  if  amongst  our  Clergy,  (the  Romaa 
Catholic^)  one  seditious  sermon  can  be 
^ewn  to  have,  been  preached,  we  will 
readily  adrait  th^re  is  good  reason  for 
continuing  the  present  laws  in  all  their 
force!!" 

*'  Could  the  man  who  wrote  this  sen- 
(ence,.p-.and  that  man,  Mr  Burke,-..had 
he  lived  to  witness  the  smallest  part  of  that 
system  of  deliberate  outrage  and  intimida-^ 
tiop,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  whole 
mass  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and, 
above  all,  by  their  Hierarchy  and  their 
Priesthood,.^cou]d  he,  I  ask,  be  the  advo- 
d^te  and  patron  of  such  a  cause  ?  Could 
he  giye  the,  sanction  of  his  honoured  name 
to  the  demands  of  those,  who  avowedly  and 
exultingly  proclaim  their  deadliest  hate, 
their  most  active  unmitigable  hostility,  to 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  there  established  by  law  ?** 

So  much  for  the  opinions  of  Edmund 
JQurke.  Now^  let  us  attend  to  those  of 
William  Pitt.  Dr  PhiUpotts  has  been 
marked  by  the  enemy  for  his  publica- 
tion of  Mr  Pitt's  Letter.  He  has  been 
thanked  for  it  by  Mr  Butler^  by  the 
Irishorators^by  theEdinburgh  Review, 
and  by  that  mgh-minded  gentleman^ 
plain-spoken  politician^  consistent  po- 
etical economist,  and  stanch  Tory^  Mr 
Huskisson.  The  letter  consistttof  two 
parts.  Firsts  an  able,  brief,  and  compre- 
hensive statement  of  all  the  reasons 
which  are  adduced  for  granting  the 
4:laims  c^  the  Roman  Catholics.  ''And 
I  know  not,"  says.Dr  Phillpotts, "  that 
imy  considerable  arguments  in  fnvour 
of  that  measure  are  there  omitted,  ex- 
cept those  which  both  the  king  and  the 
minister  would  have  equally  disdained, 
ihe  arguments  addressed  to  the  fears  of 
Englishmen"  Secondly,  of  a  clearer 
and  fuller  statement  of  the  conditions 
which  he  proposed  to  annex  to  the 
concession  than  has  before  been  given 
to  the  public  These  conditions  are, 
first,  a  continuance  of  the  oaths  al- 
jready  required  to  be  taken  by  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland.  Secondly,  a  pro- 
vision for  the  Roman  Catholie  Clergy, 
ivith  a  view  of  gradually  attaching 
them  to  the  government.  Under 
**  proper  regulations,"  he  wisely  con- 
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aidered  that  the  measure  would  tend 
to  attach  its  objects  to  government. 
Without  proper  regulations,  he  was 
well  aware  that  it  would  tend  only  to 
excite  their  ambition,  ^nd  encourage 
hopes  of  farther  advantages.  If  givqn 
to  them  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  right,  and 
not  to  be  forfeited,  otherwise  than  by 
such  misconduct  as  the  law  of  the 
land  would  punish,  it  would  have 
amounted  to  nothing  less  than  an  Esta- 
blishment. 

*"  Yet  such  was  the  measure,  whidi,  in 
the  session  of  1825,  was  actually  received 
with  favour  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  the  bill  conferring  it  had  an  ascer- 
tained passage  through  that  House,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
brought  to  regard  it,  not  as  a  boon  for 
which  it  became  them  to  be  grateful,  but 
as  a  mere  act  of  scanty  justice  which  the 
Legislature  besought  them  to  take  in  good 
part.  They  had,  it  is  true,  shown,  from 
tfie  first,  no  disposition  to  be  satisfied  with 
any  pecuniary  provisions  of  a  less  inde- 
pendent nature.  Dr  Doyle  had  plainly 
told  the  Committees,  that  he  and  his  bre- 
thren would  -rather  receive  nothing  from 
the  State,  and  that  certainly,  if  they  re- 
ceived at  all,  it  should  be  on  such  terms 
only  as  should  give  them  a  vested  life, 
interest  in  the  grant.  The  obsequious 
House  of  Commons  framed  their  measure 
accordingly ;  and  Mr  O'Connell,  when  re- 
proached by  his  less  judicious  associates 
for  having  acceded  to  an  expedient  which 
bore  the  name,  if  not  the  semblance,  of  a 
security  to  this  Protestant  ^  Establish- 
ment,' justified  himself  by  characterizing 
very  truly  the  prospect  of  carrying  this 
measure  as  *■  ihe  likelihood  of  establishing, 
like  ihe  Scotch,  an  £gtablished  Church.^  " 

Mr  Pitt  had,  it  is  plain  from  his 
language,  a  very  different  plan  in  view 
— «uch  a  plan,  most  probably,  says 
our  author,  as  is  pursued  towards  the 
Presbyterian  Ministers  in  Ireland—* 
a  regium  donum  which  might  be  with- 
drawn at  any  time,  but  would  cer- 
tainly never  be  withdrawn  so  long  as 
its  objects  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  the  bounty  of  the  State.  Thirdly, 
Mr  Pitt  thought  it  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  any  tolerable  plan  for  remo- 
ving the  political  disabilities  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  that  the  Popish 
clergy  should  be  sul^ected  to  superin- 
tendence and  control — the  plan  which 
of  all  would  have  been  the  most  difiS- 
cult  to  effect,  though,  on  every  ac- 
count, the  most  important.  With  such 
views,  would  he,  to  use  the  strong 
language  of  Dr  Phillpotts, — ^but  not 
a  whit  too  strong,—"  have  been  either 
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a  dupe  or  an  acoimiplioe  in  the  con* 
tetnptible  fl'and  practited  successfully 
on  the  House  of  Comtnons^  bf  th^ 
biU  of  1825  ?"  We  condude  our  re- 
▼iew  of  this  nlost  admil'able  ptoi- 
I^let^  wi^  a  inost  admimble  quotii- 
tion. 

<«  Whether  the  practical  difficulties  aU 
tending  the  settlement  of  such  a  point 
would  have  been  found  too  great  even  for 
Mr  Pitt  to  overcome,  is  a  question  into 
which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  enter. 
That  these  difficulties,  great  ib  themselvdk, 
have,  since  his  time,  ifeceme  incalculably 
greater,  is  nnhappily  too  manifest;  nor 
does  there  appear  the  smallest  reason  to 
believe,  had  he  been  spared  to  his  oonntry 
to  the  present  day,  that,  according  to  the 
principles  uniformly  proclaimed  by  him, 
he  could  now  be  found  among  the  advo- 
cates for  concession.  It  is  true,  that  he 
never  would  have  endured  ^at  the  mis- 
chief ^ould  have  reached  its  present  hide- 
out magnitude,  without  any  attem|)t  to 
keep  it  down  $  he  never  would  have  endu* 
red  that  the  known  laws  of  the  land  should 
be  outraged  with  impunity,— .that  they, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  execute  and  enforce 
those  laws,  should  not  only  witness  their 
violation  with  calm  complacency,  but 
should,  even  in  their  place  m  Parliaunent, 
themselves  pronounce  the  most  plausible 
excuse  for  past  delinquency,  and  adminis- 
ter the  strongest  provocative  to  future  ex- 
cesses :— Above  tul,  he  never  would  have 
endured,  that  die  Majesty  of  Britidi  Le- 
gislation should  be  made  the  «com  and 
laughing-stock  of  Irish  demagoguesu.that 
an  illegal  association,  put  down  by  an  ex- 
press statute  in  one  month,  should,  in 
the  next,  rear  its  brazen  front,  without 
even  the  decent  hypocrisy  of  a  change  of 
name, — should  beiffd  Parliament  wim  its 
insolent  defiance^— should  raise  a  revenue 
for  the  purposes  of  disaffection— should 
even  maxe  the  sliamelesB  but  not  the  im- 
prudent avowal,  (for  confidence,  in  such  a 
case,  is  strength,)  that  the  oollecdon  of  diis 
revenue  is  not  merely  a  oontribution  for 
past  or  present  chaiges,  but  a  Ixmd  <^ 
union  and  a  pledge  of  future  co-operation, 
—in  the  revolutionary  jargon  of  the  day, 
it  is  '  a  means  of  organizing  aud  cfflliating 
the  people.^* — AU  this,  I  repeat,  would 
not  have  been  endured,  had  Mr  Pitt  still 
guided  the  helm  of  government,— ay,  or 
had  any  one  truly  British  statesman  fbit 


himself  renKmsible,  in  his  own  Individiial 
ikme,  fbt  the  results  of  die  p<dicy  which 
has  been  pursued. '  It  was  only  when  we 
were  given  over  to  divided  councils  and, 
confli^ing  principle8,-i.worst  of  all,  when' 
the  wretch^  system  was  adc^ted,  of  com- 
promising all  difference  df  opinioas^  b^ 
acting  upon  none, — of  banishing  et en  tiie 
name  of  Ireland  from  the  deliberations  of 
our  rulers,— of  putting  sff.to  *  &  cOitve- 
kiient  season*  the  mdst  perilous  and  ur- 
gent concerns  of  that  distracted  touutry,*^ 
*  stultA  dissimnlatione,  remedia  potlM 
malorum^  qnim  mala,  d^etentes^'— it  was 
only  then,  that  we  reached  the  fuU  matu^ 
rity  of  our  present  evils, — evils  SO  greats 
that  we  can  neitlier  bear  their  pressure,  nor 
endure  their  cure ;  but  we  go  on,  from  da^ 
to  day,  from  year  to  year,  seeking,  by  any 
wretched  nostrum  the  quackery  of  the  age 
can  furnish,  to  palliate  a  corroding  plague^ 
which  is  fast  eating  to  our  very  vitals." 

We  cannot  better  conclude  our  re- 
view of  Dr  Pliillpotts'  admirable  work, 
than  by  the  final  sentence  of  the  Arch* 
bishop  df  Tuamli  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Where,  pray,  on  that  oc* 
casion,  was  the  Bishop  of  Chester  P 

*^  Though  opposed  to  the  Inotion  ot 
lihe  noble  lord,  and  though  strenu* 
ously  opposed  to  those  who  called 
themselves  liie  advocateg  of  emanci- 
pation, yet  he  Wat  a  sincere  friend  tb 
emancipation  in  its  true  i^nse.  He 
wtMild  emahdpate  them  ftom  the  bon^- 
dagfe  of  ignorance— lie  W6uld  einand- 
pate.  them  from  gross  dark^ea8^-4ie 
would  Emancipate  their  miiide  by  a  li« 
beral  and  scriptural  education;  imh 
such  an  education  as  certain  commit 
8ibnei%  had  reeently  t^oommended  to 
die  adl^tiofi  of  the  legislature— not 
flttch  an  education  as  would  adapt  the 
Ser^^tuies  to  the  passions  and  pr^|ii« 
dices  of  men — ikot  such  an  educa- 
as  de^nded  updn  a  oonmption  of  die 
tett,  or  tipon  siibtnotiims from  it;  be 
was  Ao  ndvocate  fbr  such  an  educa- 
tion as  that,  but  he  wiui  an  advocate 
fot  an  education  fimnded  upon  God's 
holv  wbrd— he  was  for  an  education 
which  took  that  word  for  itii  standard 
-Mm  education  wl^ch  would  tend  to 
cbrrect  the  superstitions  of  IreUad, 
and  to  improve  W  moi^  conditkMl."'^ 


•  "  So  it  has  been  lately  called  by  Mr  Shid,  w^o  adds, «  Every  man,  who  contrf- 
butes  the  smallest  ftaction  of  money,  becomes  the  member  of  a  vaH  corporgtUm  iiifH- 
uacdjbr  the  Hberty  of  Ireland.* " 

f  Since  this  article  was  partly  printed,  a  second  edition  (as  it  is  caUed)  of  die  pam- 
phlet alluded  to  a  few  pages  back,  has  app«ured»  With  tte  name  of  the  Ravcrand 
Richard  Shannon  on  the  tiUe-page.  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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tllE  tOUtl  bF  l^tJLMlSS. 

From  her  throne  of  clouds,  as  Dulness  look'd 
On  her  foggy  and  favour'd  nation. 

She  sleepily  nodded  her  poppy-cTown'd  head. 

And  gently  waved  her  sceptre  of  lead. 
In  token  of  apprt^ation. 

% 
For  the  north- wcist  wind  brought  donds  and  gloom. 

Blue  devils  on  earth,  and  mists  Jn  the  air ; 
Of  parliamentary  prose  ^me  died. 
Some  perp^traiea  sidcide. 

And  ner  etnpire  flourisii'd  thete* 

3. 
The  Goddess  look'd  with  a  gracious  eye 

On  her  ministers  great  and  small ; 
But  most  she  regarded  n^ith  tenderness 
Her  darling  sbrine^  the  Mhierva  Presfc, 

In  the  toeet  of  JLeadenhall. 

4* 

This  was  h^  dftcred  fatuHt,  and  here 

Her  namie  was  most  adored^ 
Her  chosen  here  offidnted^ 
.  And  hence  her  oracles  emanated. 

And  breathed  the  Groddess  in  every  word. 

S. 
She  pass'd  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  paused 

In  New  Burlln^on  street  a  wMle, 
To  inspire  a  few  puns  for  Colbum  and  Co. 
And  indite  some  dozen  novels  or  so 

In  the  fashionable  stykk 

^• 
The  Hall,  where  sits  in  saj|e  debate 

The  council  of  the  nation. 
She  visited  next  #ith  much  delight  ;^ 
It  happen'd  hj  chance  'twas  on  tne  night 

Of  Huskiston's  explanation. 

7. 
There  above  all  ber  darling  Hume 

As  her  Apostle  shone  ; 
The  universal  legislator. 
Financier,  ina  emanicipator^ 

And  8^  Jn  aH  her  own. 

8. 
She  enter'd  not  the  Chancery  Court, 

Because  she  Was  going  a  journey. 
And  when  in,  how  to  get  out  no  one  can  tell ; 
"  But  Sugdeni"  quotli  rfie,  «  will  do  as  well," 

And  she  left  lum  as  her  Attorney. 
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9. 
Then  turDing  her  own  Mi^zhie  to  inspect. 

She  was  rather  at  fault,  as  of  )ate 
The  colour  and  series  both  were  new ; 
But  tlie  Goddess,  with  discernment  true. 
Detected  it  by  the  weight. 

10. 
She  cross'd  the  Channel  next,  and  peep'd 

At  Dublin ;  but  the  zeal 
Of  the  liberty  boys  soon  put  bar  to  flight. 
And  she  dropped  her  mantle  in  her  fright. 

Which  fell  on  Orator  Shiel. 

11. 
Thence  sped  she  to  the  Land  of  Cakes, 

The  land  she  loves  and  its  possessors  ; 
She  loves  its  Craniologists, 
Political  Economists, 

And  all  Scotch  mists  sxA  Sootdi  Frofeswits. 

And  chiefly  she  on  M'Culloch  smiled. 
As  a  mother  smiles  on  her  darling  chUd, 

Or  a  lady  on  her  lover ; 
Then,  bethinking  her  of  Parliament, 
She  hastened  South,  but  ere  she  went. 
She  promised,  if  nothing  occurr'd  to  prevent,  , 

To  return  when  the  Session  was  o¥er. 


TO  "  BEAUTY. 
1. 

The  morn  is  up !  wake.  Beauty,  wake ! 

The  flower  is  on  the  lea. 
The  blackbird  sings  within  the  brake. 

The  thrush  is  on  the  tree ;  . 
Forth  to  the  balmy  fields  repair. 

And  let  the  breezes  mild 
Lift  from  thy  brow  the  falling  hair. 

And  fan  my  little  child- 
Yet  if  thy  step  be  'mid  the  dews. 
Beauty  I  be  sure  to  change  your  shoes ! 

2. 
'Tis  noon !  the  butterfly  springs  up. 

High  from  her  couch  of  rest. 
And  scorns  the  little  blue-bell  cup    -     - 

Which  all  night  long  she  press*d. 
Away !  well  seek  the  walnut's  shade. 

And  pass  the  sunny  hour. 
The  bee  within  the  rose  is  laid,' 
•    And  veils  him  iii  the  flower ; 
Mark  not  the  lustre  of  his  win^, 
Beauty !  be  careful  of  his  sting ! 
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'TiseveJ  but  the  retiring  ray 

A  halo  deigns  to  cast 
Round  scenes  on  which  it  shone  all  day^ 

And  gilds  them  to  the  last ; 
Thus,  ere  thine  eyelids  close  in  sleeps 

Let  Memory  deign  to  flee 
Far  o'er  the  mountain  and  the  deep. 
To  cast  ope  beam  on  me ! 
Yes,  Beauty  !  'tis  mine  inmost  prayer— 
But  don't  forget  to  curl  your  hair ! 

R.  H- 


THE  MISSIONS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


•  The  extent  to  which  the  efforts  of 
the  great  societies  now  established  in 
every  Protestant  kingdom,  have  urged 
their  missions  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  and  for  the  instruction 
of  the  careless,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
infidel,  among  themselves,  raises  them 
into  one  of  the  grand  features  of  our  < 
time,  or  perhaps  even  into  that  charac- 
teristic by  which  all  others  are  to  be 
thrown  into  the  shade.  If  the  fif- 
teenth century  was  the  age  of  natural 
and  scientific  discovery,  the  eighteenth 
the  age  of  infidelity  and  revolution,  the 
nineteenth  may  yet  bear  the  illustri- 
ous name  of  the  age  of  Christian  la- 
bours for  the  enlightening  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind. 

To  bring  all  these  labours  into  one 
point  of  light,  with  the  double  pur- 
pose of  shewing  us  what  we  nave 
done,  and  what  we  have  still  to  do, 
would  be  to  render  a  public  service  to 
the  Christian  community.  But  it  re- 
quires time  and  details  which  are  at 
present  beyond  our  power,  and  we 
must  -  reluctantly  content  ourselves 
with  a  rapid  view. 

The  general  population  of  Europe 
is  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  198  mil- 
lions, of  whom  103  millions  are  Ro- 
man Catholics,  52  Protestants,  38  fol- 
lowers of  the  Greek  ritual,  and  5  Ma- 
hometans. 

To  begin  at  tlie  northern  extremity 
of  Europe, — Lapland,  a  space  of 
150,000  miles,  or  about  the  extent  of 
France  or  Grermany  :  In  a  population 
perhaps  the  thinnest  in  the  world — one 
to  every  four  square  miles — Lapland 
has  at  present  thirteen  principal  and 
ten  filial  churches.  Three  transla- 
tions of  the  bible  have  been  printed. 
The  Swedish  bible  socie^  of  Stock- 


holm has  directed  its  attention  t<y 
this  desolate  kingdom,  and  twelve 
young  men  are  constantly  educated  at 
the  king's  expense,  for  preachers 
among  the  Laplanders.  The  Rus- 
sian bible  societies  are  also  exerting 
themselves  in  this  direction  ;  and,  so 
early  as  1815,  had  distributed  7000 
bibles. 

Passing  on  to  the  north-east — ^I^us- 
sian  Asia,  a  space  of  four  millions  of 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
about  nine  millions,  is  still  almost  to- 
taUy  heathen.  The  Edinburgh  mis- 
sionary society  so  far  back  as  1803 
sent  two  ministers  to  preach  in  Tar- 
tary.  In  1815,  they  renewed  their 
attempt  at  Astracan.  Three  mission* 
aries  of  the  London  missionary  so- 
ciety, have  been  for  some  years  sta- 
tioned at  Selinginsk,  about  160  miles 
from  Irkutz,  where  the  Emperor 
Alexander  gave  them  an  estate  and 
money  for  building.  A  printing  press 
of  the  Mongolian  has  been  erected 
there.  They  have  made  extensive 
journeys  towards  the  south  and  the 
Chinese  frontier ;  but  the  poverty  of 
the  soil,  the  inclemency  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  roving  nature  of  the 
tribes,  offer  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  to  the  difiusion  of  religious 
knowledge. 

To  the  south  lies  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable regions  of  the  world, — Tibet, 
the  Switzerland  of  Asia,  an  immense 
succession  of  hill,  valley,  dells  of  ex- 
haustless  fertility,  and  mountains  tow- 
ering almost  twice  the  height  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  top  of  the  Dwawalaghiri 
rises  26,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  But  the  civil  constitution  is 
still  more  extraordinary.  The  nation 
is  one  great  convent^^th  ainultitudt 
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of  lay  brethren  to  labour  for  the 
monks.  It  is  the  centre  of  Lamatam^ 
a  religion  spreading  from  the  Vo^a  to 
Japan.  Its  tenets  are.f  eompound  (A 
Clmstianity — probaUy  learned  from 
the  Nestorian  missionaries  pf  the  early 
ages — and  of  the  original  superstitions 
of  Asia.  The  Tibetians  hpld  the  unity 
and  trinity  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  the 
existence  and  perpetual  opposition  of 
an  evil  principle ;  and  an  incaraatioa 
which  they  aver  tolie  a  thousand  years 
before  that  of  the  founder  of  our  faith ; 
bat  later  corruptions^  probably  mtxom 
duced  by  the  Jesuits  in  1624,  diversi- 
fy this  mixture  of  cree49*  They  be-y 
heve  in  purgatory,  in  the  efficacy  of 
pnay^r  for  tbe  4ea4;  tli#y  have  holy 
wf  tgr,  a  rowTi  «wl  ea^tr^W  unctioij. 
Tji^y  have  i^estly  robe^  a  drpss  for 
Ijbe  9uns,  thr^  orders  of  initiation  into 
thj^  priesthood,  supevior  priests,  equi^ 
vail^iit  to  cardinals,  six  graod  lamas  or 
patriardis,  presiding  Qver  the  three 
mT^ons  of  Tibel  Propfr>  ai^d  the 
three  of  the  southern  provinces,  or 
BoQCfm,  and  at  the  h^ad  Qf  all  a  gr^at 
Snpr^ine^  ^he  declared  ^-  vicegerent  of 
omqipotencei"  t^e  TeshoQ  Lama,  who 
**  ^Qyer  dies ;"  ap  ipf^nt  born  pn  the 
day  of  his  awaienj^  decease  biding  ap« 
powted  to  hi9  t}i|rope>  and  reeeiying 
Bis  ipipt  ihm  transmiji^  into  a  new 
fomp^  Henoe  tbifi  Pope  pf  the  Him- 
miday«  is  naqi^  **  Ji^iUBia  Eakii,"  the 
eternal  flither*  The  oonvj^nts  are  as 
numerous  «^  af)  fiiljy  peopled  as 
migbt  be  presivned,  under  this  holy^ 
oligarchy.  7he  high  convent  of  Te^ 
[|hoo  Ltt99ba  QPQtainp  3700  priest^. 
,  7he  C^pucins  in  1707  sent  out 
misMPQs,  whiG^>  like  those  of  their 
more  vigorous  predecessors,  the  sons 
of  Lpyoli^  failed  <^  making  converts. 
Yet  they  weare  enabled  to  found  two 
houses  of  their  order,  which  lasted 
during  a  century.  A  Protestant  mis« 
siooary,  Schrot^,  unfortunately  died 
Fhen,  in  18S0,  he  was  preparing  him^ 
self,  at  Calcutta,  for  translating  and 
propsgating  the  scriptures  among  this 
^traprdinary  people. 

At  ^  extremity  of  the  east^  Japan 
exhibits  tJM  most  determined  resist* 
anoe  to  every  attempt  at  conversion* 
The  country  has  reached  that  precise 
rank  of  civilization  which  makes  a 
nation  jealous  of  foreign  knowledge, 
ivithoiit  ^e  power  of  adding  to  its 
own.  The  spiritual  and  temporal 
authorities  are  distinct  and  defined, 
and  both  repulsive  of  European  inter* 


course  in  the  strongest  d^ee.  The 
lower  orders  are  idouitors,  but  some  of 
the*  leading  sects  reject  every  species 
of  image  worship,  and  probably  many 
among  the  higher  orders,  and  philoso* 
phers,-^for  they  hai^e  an  afi^ctation 
of  metaphysics^r-^re  scoffers  at  every 
idea  of  the  acknowledgement  of  a  di« 
vine  being.  But  the  superstitious  mtc 
deeply  superstitious ;  they  make  pil- 
grimages, they  have  convents,  and 
their  rules  would  do  honour  to  a 
Trappist  or  a  Carthusian. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  cea- 
tury,  Rome  established  some  missions 
in  Japan.  But  the  popular  indigna« 
tion  was  armed  against  them,  and  the 
ipisiHonaries  were  expellecij  after  a  resl- 
denpe  of  almost  a  peutury,  during 
which  they  perpetually  s«nt  poippoua 
accoimts  of  conversions  tp  Europe 
but  seem  to  haye  done  little  more  than 
1^ade«  offend  the  national  pis^judicet 
by  their  ill-directed  efforts,  and  de-^ 
gprade  Christianity  by  the  example  of 
their  lives  and  doctrines.  In  1715^  tho 
Abbe  Juidptt  attempted  to  renew  the 
Boman  mission.  His  fate  ia  not 
known.  •  Jesuits  and  monks  of  othev 
orders  followed  and  failed,  and  ainc« 
1748  Japan  has  been  rendered  nea^^lji 
inaccessible,  by  a  Sjevere  strictness  that 
has  had  no  parallel  in  the  world* 

China,  with  its  two  hundred  mil^ 
lions  of  people,  and  variety  of  tribes^ 
is  at  present,  perhaps,  in  the  state 
which  must  pr^ede  the  reception  ^ 
Christianity  in  an  Asiatic  empire.  Its 
religion  is  broken  up  by  furious  sects, 
which  alternately  assume  the  charac^ 
ter  of  spiritual  disputants  and  rebels 
in  arms.  The  "  PeUnkin,"  <w  "  ene^ 
mies  of  foreign  rt^igious,"  agitate  the 
north.  The  "  Kedufi?,"  or  "  Heaven 
and  earth  one,"  a  racf  of  levellers^ 
proclaim  equality  of  men  and  commu- 
nity of  property  in  the  west  and 
south ;  and  the  *'  society  of  the  three 
powers,  heaven,  earth,  and  man/' 
makes  war  against  all  authority  what# 
ever.  The  Jesuits  planted  their  miSfi 
sions  in  China  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Multitudes  of  no-» 
minal  Christians  were  made ;  but  the 
suspicious  spirit  of  the  government 
appears  to  have  nearly  extinguished 
their  advance.  So  late  as  1815,  an  im« 
perial  ordinance  commanded  Uiat  the 
mtroducers  of  Christianity  should  be 
put  to  death.  The  Protestant  mis^ 
sionaries  are  prohibited  from  goins:  be« 
yond  Canton.    pig^,e,,,GoOgle 
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fbitiinatei  in  lis  compelling  the 
a^tktiriW  to  attend  to  perhaps  th^  o4ly  • 
-#ftVo^  impressing'  the  mind  of  China/ 
H  nas  led  th^m  to  prepare  traets  and 
▼ttiridkiB  of  the  Scriptures  hi  the  hn* 
glu^ge  oif  the  country.  Boctdrs  Mbff« 
rfabn'and  Mtlne  made  a  translation  of 
the  Old  and  ^ew  Testaments ;  and 
Morrison's  great  Chinese  Dictionary: 
andXrrammar  have  laid  open  the  lan-^ 
guage  to  die  European  student  fpr  all 
time  to  come.  An  Anglo-Chin^se  coU 
tege  has  heen  estahlisned  at  Malacca/ 
#ith  some  Chinese  schools.  Qut  th» 
^faNsulatlon  of  the  Scriptures  in  China 
is'al  present  roidered  extremely  diffi- 
enlt  hy  the  Government^  whiah>  dis« 
Surhed  hy  f^ar  orinsidreptionl  and 
"ttnable  to  distinguish  between  politka! 
find  religious  change^  has  prohibited 
it  once  all  religious  meetings^  and  aH 
lk)Oks  of  Christianity. 

Hindostan^  thetoest  portion  of  Asia, 
«alled  by  Hs  people,  ^*  The  Oardoi  of 
^&A,^  ft  teinritory  of  a  milHon  of  sauare 
miles,  and  with  a  poj^ idation  of  a  nun- 
drdd'  and  twenty  millions,  is  kept  ii| 
4we  by  twentvthousand  British  troops, 
tfid  governea  by  three  ihoioand  Bri- 
tish fanetionanes/  at  a  distance  «f 
^ht  thousand  miles  fh)m  home,r-th^ 
most  tdngular  instance  of  ppssessioa 
fal  llieliiBtory  of  empure. 

Tlie  renewal  of  the  Company's  char* 
ier,  in  1813,  gave  some  hope  ol  making 
a  Solid  religious  impression  on  India* 
As  English  bishop  was  sent  to  Cal^ 
cutta,  where  a  edlfege  was  erected  in 
itel.  Schools  are  supported  through 
die  province!^;  many  English,  Pro- 
testant, and  Lutheran  Missions  are  lo« 
cated,  and  a  striking  spirit  of  improve* 
Inent  is  displaying  itself,  in  the  effbrts 
^flonvd  of  the  Rajahs  and  men  of  high 
easte,  to  bcquire  European  literature; 
in  the  gradual  inclination  for'  Euro* 
pttLU  intercourse,  and  the  extinction  of 
•gome  crudties  and  many  prejudices, 
jiut  actual  Christianity  has  hith^to 
ttAde  but  A  dtght  imi^ression.  The 
babits  of  the  people,  their  natural  re^ 
luctance  to  the  'religion  of  stmrngert, 
their  ignorance  #f  owr  language,  and 
iStte  fatal  distinction  of  castes,  raise 
formidable  obstacles  against  &e  A 
Ibeti^^  progress  of  rdi^^n. 

In  Persia,  the  Jesuits  had  attempi- 
cdlmt  little,  which  forms  a  ground  to 
the  Protectant  mtssionavieB  to  hope  fbr 
much.     The  poilidar  belief  of  the 
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peiiple,.  sine  of 'die.  most  tasteftil  and 
ingeni«ija84>£  theSaat$  is  a  loose  lelatt* 
i^»  But  among  ^  higher  ranks 
are  thousands  who  disdain  the  rdh;idtif 
of  the  vulgar,  or  all  religion,  and  are 
oalled  Suites,  or  Fr«etii^er» 

The  Russian  invasion  has  laid  ^en 
the  m>rthern  frontier,  and  from  the 
ladlity  with  whieh  tim  people  nf  the 
eonqaered^Ustdcts.  have  adopted  the 
tiensu  of  the  Greek  Church,  it  may  be 
au^red  that  i^mlmiwould  still  more 
rsadiiy  give  way  ta  the  intelligent 
ieal,  and  pure  doetrines;  af  the  mis^ 
sionaries  of  En^nd,  an  ally  bearing 
the  Serijptvre^ 

The  raomense  Arohipdago  of  die 
Indian  isles  is  almost  wholly  untouch- 
ed by  miKipnarT  labours  ^The  finiA 
eenquest  of  CevJont  in  18U^  put  into 
our  hands  the  '''Ssc^  Ishmd"  of  In^ 
dia,  the  original  seat  bf  Buddhism, 
with  a  population  of  300,000.  Schools 
l»ve  been  established,  and  theiorma 
of  British  government  and  laws  intio« 
duced.  In  this  spot  the  eonversmn  of 
the  Archipdago  may  be  prepared. 

Africa  is  still  a  blot  upon  dviUsa^ 
tion  and  religion*  The  charactevisties 
of  its  nations  are  deep  ignorance,  sa^ 
vage  superstition,  fiinous  passions  of 
every  kind,  and  a  reckless  love  of 
hlood.  Everythioff  is  dime  for  plunder, 
and  done  in  sUugkter.  From  Abyssi* 
nia,  down  the  immense  eastern  coas^ 
almost  the  wbtAe  territory  is  Paga^ 
brutish,  and  hostile  idyce  to  European 
life  and  knowle^^  •■ 

^nie  conquest  of  the  Cape  by  tiie 
British,  in  1805,  opened  a  field  to  the 
missions.  The  suMequent  emigrations 
from  England  have  afforded  a  still 
higher  opportunity,  l^^  acquainting 
the  natives  with,  the  peaceable  and  in* 
telligent  character  of  the  English  peo^ 
pie.  They  are  no  longer  insulted, 
robbed,  and  ^ot,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Butch ;  a  fair  trade  is  carried  on  yrith 
ihem ;  their  shiidren  are  frequently 
educated  in  the  Cape  scho(4s»  and  a 
aeries  of  humane  and  equitable  r^u* 
lations  are  adopted  to  the  commerce 
of  the  colony  with  the  Hottentots  and 
Caffires.  On  the  ftith  of  this  mutual 
good  understanding,  the  missionaries 
Bite  penetrating  tiie  country,  and  seme 
1^  them  have  advanced  even  seven 
hundred*  miles  among  tribes,  who,  a 
few  yeans  ago,  eould  not  have  been 
approached  but  with  the  certainty  of 
death. 
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From  the  %oiiiitey  i»f  die  Cape 
nerthwards,  ihe  west  coast»  a  space  of 
1500  miles^  is  banreo^  or  inhabited  by 
utter  savages. 

On  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea,  the 
colony  of  ^erra  Leone  was  establish*^ 
ed  in  1787,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
negroes  tak«i  on  bourd  the  slave-shiM, 
and  as  a  means  of  introducing  dviu- 
sation  into  Africa.  But  with  some 
advantages,  this  settlement  wanted 
some  important  features  of  success.  It 
had  no  large  river,  without  which  the 
interior  must  be  inaccessible ;  it  had 
but  little  means  of  supporting  itself, 
from  its  position  in  a  comer  of  the 
coast ;  ana  last,  and  most  obnoxious  of 
all,  the  climate,  always  hazardous,  has 
aeemed  to  grow  constantly  more  fatal 
to  Europetins.  Under  these  circum« 
stances,  another  experiment  is  about 
to  be  tried  at  Fernando  Po,  a  large 
island  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and 
commanding  the  mouths  of  the  great 
rivers  of  West  Africa.  Commerce  in 
the  hands  of  England  is  among  the 
most  vigorous  instruments  of  dviliza** 
tion ;  and  if  commerce  can  make  its 
way  up  the  central  rivers,  religion  will 
follow. 

America  presents  an  almost  unlimit* 
ed  region  for  the  effi>rt8  of  the  mis- 
sionary. The  space  lying  between  the 
north  of  Canada,  the  Asiatic  ocean, 
and  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  a 
region  of  more  than  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  square  miles,  had  long  been 
either  altogether  abandoned  to  we  sa- 
vage superstitions  of  the  Indians,  or  to 
the  blind  perversions  of  the  Grospel 
brought  by  the  Rcnnish  priesthood. 
Within  these  few  years,  some  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  Protestant 
missions  from  Upper  Canada,  but  with 
only  partial  effect. 

The  United  States  have  made  con- 
siderable efforts  to  reclaim  their  bor- 
dering savages.  The  Society,  esta- 
blished in  1787,  for  the  "  Propaga^ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Hea- 
then," has  laboured  diligently.  The 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  la  vigor- 
ously pursued*  In  1827  there  were 
in  the  States  no  less  than  578  Bible 
Societies.  The  Aborigines  have  been 
reduced  to  about  470,000  souls,  oi 
which  a  portion  are  quietly  adopting 
civilization,  and  settlmg  in  villages. 
There  are  forty-one  missionary  esta- 
blishments fw  Indian  education.  ^ 

The  West  Indies  have  been,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  18Ui  oen« 


tory,  the  seat  «f  Aiisskma^  The  Je- 
suits founded  a  mission  in  St  Domingo 
in  i704,  and  the  isUnd,  now  contain- 
ing a  million  of  souls,  is  divided  intd 
four  bishopridcs,  with  an  archbishop 
residing  at  Port-au-Prince.  In  Ja- 
maica,  the  chief  British  settlement 
the  Moravians  appeared  in  1754.. 
These  were  followed  by  the  Wedey- 
ans  in  1781,  and  the  Baptisto>  who 
founded  numerous  congregations,  con- 
sisting  of  about  a  sixth  part  of  the 
negro  population,  or  50,000.  In  all 
the  Protestant  islands,  the  Gospel  has 
been  qpread  with  great  diligence.  But 
the  original  crime  and  calamity  of  the 
West  Indies,  ndavery^  still  acts  power- 
fully against  Christianity.  To  abo« 
hsh  slavery  at  once,  or  even  to  abolish 
it  at  all,  imtil  the  negroes  are  fit  for 
freedom,  would  be  to  expose  the  whole 
white  population  to  massacre>  and 
throw  the  negroes  themselves  iqfo  a 
state  of  wretoiedness,  bloodshed,  and 
incurable  ignorance,  that  no  rational 
man,  let  ms  homage  for  liberty  and 
religion  be  what  it  may,  can  contem* 
plate  without  abhorrence.  But  the 
new  expedient  of  establishing  English 
bishops  in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica^ 
may  lead  tosomeadvantageous  change* 
The  planters  may  look  with  less  sus- 
pdcion  upon  the  labours  of  an  authen- 
tic and  responsible  clergy,  than  upcm 
the  notorious  giddiness,  and  compara- 
tive iterance,  of  the  sectaries.  The 
doctrines  of  the  English  Church,  pro^ 
verbial  for  gentleness  and  good  senses 
may  lead  the  negroes  more  securely 
into  Scriptural  knowledge ;  and  if  the 
distributors  of  <^ce  at  home  shall 
conscientiously  send  out  no  prelates 
inferior  to  their  duties,  men  not  mere- 
ly of  intelligence  and  scholarship,  but 
of  holy  zeal,  and  filled  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  ^>od  that  may  be 
done  by  Christian  activity,  and  the 
evil  that  must  follow  indolence,  we 
may  bef<»re  long  see  a  great  and  salu- 
tary reform  in  the  West  Indian  ha- 
bits, the  character  of  the  planters 
purified,  and  the  negroes  made  fit  for 
a  safe  and  productive  freedom. 

The  new  states  of  South  America 
are  still  in  the  embarrassments  of  iD- 
surrectiiHi,  revolution,  and  mutual 
war.  But  to  augur  from  what  they 
have  done  under  those  formidable 
pressures,  they  have  a  noble  future 
before  their  industry.  They  have  pro- 
hibited the  dave  trader  and  decreed 
that  every  human  being  bom  in  their 
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territories  diaB  be  born  free.  Bueoost 
Ayres  has  estftblished  a  UBiversky/ 
wnick  has  400  stadents.  Thirty  fi«e 
schools  are  supported  by  the  govoii* 
ipent  on  the  British  system. 

In  Columbia^  Bolivar  has  establish** 
ed  the  same  system^  with  a  puli^ 
stipend,  and  sends  annually  several 

Spung  men  to  England  to  acquire  its 
etails.  In  Mexico,  a  convent  has 
been  turned  into  an  Academy  for  1360 
pu^,  with  a  modd  department  for 
training  masters  for  provincial  schools. 
In  Peru,  a  central  school  has  been  es« 
UbUshed  in  Lima.  The  British  Bible 
Society,  and  the  American,  have  many 
agents  in  those  newr^ubUcs,  ai^  the 
Bible  is  received  willingly.  The  Ro« 
inan  Catholic  faith  is  still  paramount, 
and  must  for  a  while  form  a  powerful 
antagonist;  but  prudence^  perseye- 
rance,  and  the  great  and  glorious  cause 
which  stimulates  the  Protestant  mis« 
sionary,  will  finally  overcome. 

New  HoQand,  the  fifdi  continent, 
with  its  islands  covmng  an  immense 
space  of  the  great  Southern  Ocean, 
and  crowing  up  before  the  eye  in 
inlands  innumerable,  had  been,  since 
the  first  English  settlement  in  1788, 
the  object  of  religious  labour.  But, 
in  1825,  an  ''  Auxiliary  Church  Mis« 
sionary  Society"  was  formed  in  New 
South  Wales,  vrith  a  grant  of  10,000 
a^cres.  A  grant  to  the  same  extent 
was  made  to  the  '' London  Missionary 
Society,"  and  of  twice  the  quantity 
to  the  '^  Wesleyan  Mission,"  in  con* 
sequence  of  its  wider  establikiment  in 
the  colony.  But  the  natives,  p^haps 
among  the  most  brutish  of  mankind, 
haye  been  hitherto  but  little  infiuen<* 
ced.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
to  the  received  ideas,  that  human  na« 
Uire  derives  its  evil  habits  from  natu« 
ral  privations,  indemency  of  climate^ 
or  long  oppression,  ^an  the  tempera* 
ment  of  the  dwellers  in  the  South 
Seas.  The  fine  climate,  abundant  ^o« 
visions,  and  lazy  equdity  of  condition, 
are  all  made  for  the  overdurow  of  the 
thecnr.  The  people  are  almost  uni- 
versaUy  ferodous,  treadierous/  licen« 
tious,  and  thieving.  Cannibalism  is 
not  uncommon,  and  the  massacre  of 

Erisoners  is  customary.  In  New  Hol« 
md,  man  is  a  beast ;  in  the  tvro  New 
Zealand  islands,  he  is  a  savage ;  and^ 
in  the  generality  of  the  others,  he  is  a 
■lonster'Qf  perfidy  and  bkod.  Yet  it 
is  in  this ;  Archipelago  that  the  most 
atnkiBg  evidibce  of  the   dvilizing 


poiwer  of  Christfaiftity  ia  to  be  found. 
The  Sandwich  islanos,  <mce  proverbial 
for  crime,  are  rapidly  recdving  the 
habits  of  religion.  Occasional  e^^esses 
still  disfigure  the  picture,  and  thefure^ 
sent  generation  must  be  worn  out  be* 
fbite  ute  reooUectioDS  of  its  old  license 
can  be  without  partizans.  But  Uie 
change  is  proceecung,  and  must  be  fi« 
nally  productive  of  the  highest  advan* 
tages  to  the  national  character,  the 
pro^rity  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
gen^nal  influence  of  the  missionaries 
over  the  tribes  of  the  South  Sea. 

In  giving  this  sketch,  we  luive  to 
acknowledge  ourselves  much  indebted 
to  a.  work  which  has  but  just  appeared, 
entitled,  ^<  The  Present  State  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and  of  the  JlSkdonary  Esta« 
bUshments  for  its  Propi^tion  through 
all  parts  of  the  world,'  — ^a  single  vo-* 
hime,  very  intelligently  drawn  up,  and 
giving  a  number  of  details  and  opi« 
nions  important  to  the  subject,  but 
on  which  we,  of  course,  have  no  op-* 
portunity  to  enter.  But  the  value. of 
such  publications  must  be  not  merely 
in  the  information  which  they  give, 
though  the  present  work  seems  to 
have  been  collected  with  great  care  by. 
its  original  author,  a  Grerman,  and  by, 
its.  Englidi  reviser,  and  in  part  author, 
from  the  reports  of  our  various  sode* 
ties — but  in  their  impulse  to  similar 
publications,  to  the  activity  of  mis« 
denary  establishments,  and  ihe  gene* 
ral  dedre  of  Christian  men  for  the 
communication  of  Christian  know-^ 
ledge  through  the  darkened  regions 
of  the  globe--the  noblest  efibrt  that 
ean  be  achieved  by  the  wisdom,  the 
wealth,  and  the  enterprize  of  man» 

One  immense  region  alone  remains, 
the  finest  of  the  earth,  and  the  most 
impervious  to  the  step  of  Christianity 
—Turkey  in  Asia,  an  extent  of  more 
than  360,000  square  miles,  with  a  po* 
pulation  of  twelve  millions.  The  few 
Christians  scattered  through  this  mag« 
nificent  territory  are  scarcely  more 
than  nominal ;  and  every  attempt  to 
restore  them  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
faith  has  been  hitherto  almost  hope- 
less. .  To  convert  their  masters  is  be- 
yond even  the  highest  daring  of  the 
missionary.  The  Turk  answers  all  ar- 
gument by  the  dagger,  ^ut  the  change 
which  no  reasoning  of  man  can  efiect 
may  be  destined  to  severer  means,  and 
the  sword  may  liberate  the  Christian 
sUve  firom  a  hideous  tyranny,  which 
not  even  the  light  of,  the  .Gospel  hm 
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^tt«6e!&tRiii8kA  wiir  be  tbeiwttttiieiice^ 
m^iHof  thai  gre$l  ret<dudmi|by  wiiidi 
Ibe  chains  of  Grreiebe'  and  A«ia  Minor 
ftM  to  be  broken^  mtifit  be  beyond  lUi 
bi^i  toiijeotttre«  Yet^tit  tiiM«e4;h*itit 
^aU  finaUy  be-disflOlted)  l^atJ^alM)^^ 
fiaetatiistn  sfaidl  W  ext^figui^ed^*  that 
^  di^66R  Ibiid  lOf  the  oatlf 'cbtntb, 
I<miaj  diall  be  frei?>  and  that  the  ori^ 
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bf  »ade  ti»  throne  of  m  domimoii  w^ 
frame  and  hdy^  km  tiruiia  tvrktett 
mill,  a  Mlle|a>  and  apiendont  mhich 
force  convietum^  and  at  onee  «nMaiA 
nsiil  iheaotema  labours  of  bringing 
ocur  fi^low-cTAtuires  to  ihtt  knowlid^ 
of  God ;  and  cheer  na  i^^lth  thtf  cer<* 
tuinty  of  m  cotttninniatioh  ilhutriouia 
beyond  the  thought  of  man* 
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This  fine  picture^  which  haa  occtt* 
pied  the  artiat  «t  intervals  for  some 
years,  has  excited  great  and  ihcdtied 
a^iration.  -It  is  on  a  large,  fcale, 
perhaps  thrice  th^  size  of  his  Bekhaz^ 
zar,  and  exhibits  an  ektraoidiniury 
nnton  oi  diligent  laboiU',  wit}i  originid 
and  yiyid  fancy.  Letd  Byron's  tia« 
^y  has  brou^t  Sardanapjalus  into 
farottr>  and  the  tractitional  yoluptnary 
has  been  transformed  into4lie  tk&to* 

Yet  this  denial  of  the  vardict  of  his- 
tory  is  too  adventnrous  to  be  safe. 
We  have  noright>4toi»*  remote  period, 
and  in  tho  absence  of  all  proof,  to 
doubt  the  universal  opinion  of  anU« 
quity,  formed  as  it  was  upcm  a  belteir 
ba8i9«-knowledge  of  the  ftcte  diat 
have  reached  us,  and  upon  a  knoww 
ledg^  of  facts  vdiich  have  dther  alio>> 
gether  passed  away,  or  have  left  ut 
but  their  shadows.  Thus,  attempts 
have  been  hazarded  to  shew  that  "Nero 
Was  not  a  monster,  or  that  Heliogaba^ 
Ins  was  not  a  miserable  slave  of  appe« 
dte  and  vice.  But  in  a  year  or  two 
after  the  triumph  of  the  sophist,  his 
triumph  is  fbrgotten.  Opinion  rights 
itself,  the  subtlety  of  the  argument  is 
extinguished  by  truth,  and  we  revert 
to  the  eaHy  character  establi^ed  by 
time ;  and  Sardanapalus  is  a  slave  of 
ihtemperance,  Nero  a  monster  of  cruel-* 
ty,  and  Richard  a  hunchback,  a  usur^ 
per,  aiii  a  murderer  of  children>  not* 
withstanding  all  th^  Walpdes,  pastj 
present,  tind  to  come. 

The  painter  has  chosen  his  subject 
from  the  darkness  of  history.  Of 
Nineveh,  the  great  city  of  the  first 
empire,  vre  know  little  more  than  that 
it  existed,  was  denounced  by  success 
sive  prophets  for  its  Uood-tbirstiness, 
love  of  plund^,  drunkenness>  and 
oppression  ;  and  that  it  was  destroyed 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  sul]|iect  kii^«» 
dbms,  ^ter  a  duration  of  1400  yean. 


probacy  reckoning  firom  tiio  origibidar 
this  empirerdr  ^SO  from^the  Ip^r&eft 
building  of  .the  city^  .  'fhesutlineof 
its  faE  is  tbisi .  The  Assytittti  i^ 
natohs  hf  dgradnaUy  degenerated^Jsaa 
the  mde  virtues  nod  bncbariaii.  vi^hnur 
of  the  ficuniderii  of  the  dynasty*    >Sas4 
danopaluft  ^Lceeded  them  all  in  cflfe^ 
minate  luxury ;  shut  himself  up  &om 
the  people,. and  wte  knoWn  only  by 
his  excesses.    An  insult  to  Arbai»i> 
the  general  of  the  Median  anxiliftriesy 
excited  him  to  vengeance  ;  he  leaghcd 
with  Belesis,  a  Babylonian  priest>.iiiM 
terpiteter  of  the  istars,  and  gei»ral,.tt 
Olnnbination  of  character  formidahle 
in  any  peHod  of  antiquity.     The 
Modes  and  Persians,  Babylonians  and 
Arab%  roso  in  arms.   Unree  desperate 
battles  werefou^t,  in  which  theconi* 
spirators  ^ere  repulsed.    But  the  apo 
rival  of  the  Baetrian  army  turned  the 
scale;  and  Saidaliapaliis,  after  having 
fou^t  with  a  -spirit  vrorthy  of  tiie 
last  descendant  of  S^niramik,  was 
driven  vrithin  the  walla  of  hia  colossal 
cit^r.    He  sustained  a  two  years'  siege> 
which  there  was  no  Eastern  Homer  to 
make  immbrtaL    The  oracle  declared 
that  the  city  trould  nevor  be  taken 
fuitil  the  river  became  its  enemy*   In 
the  third  year,  ithe  Tigris  suddenly 
slwelfed,  land,  twenty  furlongs  of  t^ 
great  raiiapartwere  thrown  down.  Tho 
Site  of  diec^tivi^s  was  proverbially  ter** 
fiUef  md  Saiidanapalus  resolved  to 
perish  in  hisown  way.    The  ineoBaU 
pkte  narrative  q£  his  cleaUi  has  j^em» 
ttatur^  ^  the  magnifioente,  e^cem^ 
tricity,  md  ao)emn  sf!nsnali«m>  tlvU 
mark  the  Oriental  character  to  itkis 
day.    «  He  built,"  says  Ctesias,  "  a 
pyranud  of  all  psecioas  furniture; 
and  within  it  a  chamb»  a  hundred 
f^feng.    fie  filled  it  with  beds  §aap 
himself  and  hia  multitude  of  wives; 
9fiA,  in  dienidst-of  ftaating  and  i&« 
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dnkenoe,  in  the  woaai  of  mm8io|.aD«l 
in  tne  sis^t  of  an  inntfeiMe.  tmsBfute  - 
of  gold  mk  tihrer  taknt8»  of  gons  and 
kingly  ornaments,  he  «et  the  chamber 
in  £ime8.  His  empire  perished  with 
him." 

The  moment  of  the  picture  ift.the 
march  of  Sardanapalus  io  the  pile^ 
The  wrath  of  Heayen  is  combining 
with  the  fury  of  the  innndatdon,  and 
the  assault  of  the  enemy.  Lightning 
is  darting  on  the  lofty  towers,  imd 
places  of  idpk  wovship  in  the  extneme 
distance.  In.  front  df  th^se,  dreling 
thewall^andferoing  theirway  thioi^h 
the  breaches,  are  the  Median  anid  Ba« 
bylonish  troops  routing  the  Assy  riahs. 
Chariots  and  cavalry,  elephants  and 
myriads  of  spearmen,  are  roll^  upon 
each  other.  In  the  centre  of  the  scene 
rises  the  gigantic  wall,  a  hn»^hed.feet 
high,  and  on  which  threechaiiots  could 
run  abreast.  It  is  seen  broken  dpwn  by 
the  river,  which  spreads  through  the 
picture,  covered  with  war  galleys. 
Beneath  the  eye,  in  the  centre  <of  tne 
fyrefftaand,  is  the  mnd  g&oup^-of 
Sar&napalus,  with  Ids  women  and 
slaves.  They^are  standing  on  a  ter- 
race which  overlooks  the  battle,  and 
httds  a  long  descent  of  marbU  steps^ 


!at:liM»  iwait^  ^iMi  tiiM  the  Aineral 
pile,a  yastatmcture  of  gjolden  ooucl^s, 
tables,  in»ge»,  embroKlered  apparel, 
and  everything  at  onoe  oostly  and  com- 
bustible* In  the  midst  of  the  pile  is 
the  entrance  to  the  chamber  of  death, 
ovarhuBg  with  huge  festoons  of  fire- 
coloured  silk,  a  mighty  veil  to  taH 
and  shut^tiiereydlers  from  the  world. 
The^iroups  im  lJie> terrace  are  singu« 
larly  animated,  various,  and  splen£d. 
Mai^tin's  former  pictures  were  care« 
less  of  die  hniten  figure.  But  he  has 
now  felt  its  value ;  and  making  allow* 
anoe  for  the  sise  and  crisis,  the  one 
of  which  renders  tome  concision  fll« 
mo^  inevitable,and  the  other  at  least 
prohibits  no  violence  of  attitude,  the 
figures  are  singula^  adapted  to  the 
scenes  Jewels,  supeii  robes,  and  mys- 
tic emblems,  are  flung  round  ttie 
groups,  with  the  hubitiud  lavishness 
of  a  painter  whose  hand 
^*  Showers  on  his  kings  barbaric  pearl  and 
goH." 

The  picture  has  faults  of  colour,  and 
perhaps  of  conception ;  but  the  whole 
efibct  is  powerful  and  brilliant  in  a 
degree  unrivalled,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing rivalled  by  Martin  idone. 
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AN  ODE. 

H AAK !  Tis  the  pig,  ihat,  f<Hr  her  sunpe^  squeaking; 

Bids  a  shrill  farewell  to  departing  light — 

Hark !  'tis  the  babe,  with  ihfiint  treble  shrieking. 

And  angry  nurse,  with  emulous  clamour  8t>eaking, 

Through  crooning  pipe,  alternate  lOve  and  spite  ; 

"  Bushabie,  babp,  %  cradie  i8  green,"  {Singing,) 

Sure  such  a  peevish  brat  was  never  seen. 

**  Ride  a  eock-hot9-^de  a  oock-hoss/''-* 

For  ^ame  of  your,  cKrty  self  to  be  so  citoss  f 

''  There  came  a  lUkle  pedlar  and  his  name  wai  5totc/,"— 

Be  quiet,  or  I'll  shake  your  plague  of  a  life  out. 

Now,  my  little  honey,  worth  a  mint  o^  money-^  ^. 

*'  Johnny  Bo-peep  hae  lost  his  sheep  "»^ 

Be  good  this  instant,  go  to  sleep,  (l) 

Oh,  Inspiration,  tell  me,  why 
Does  piggy  sqvteak  and  baby  cry. 

In  the  cradle,  in  the  sty- 
Gentle  Muses,  tell  me  why  ? 

Is't  that  the  pig,  with  ^enslvse  eye,  mirveys 

Yon  star  rejected  in  the  new-fallen  dew. 
And  d^b  to  think  how  honour,  pleasure,  prafse, 

•Are,  like  that  image,  glittering  and  untrue?  ^         . 
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Ah«  iiQ*-4k0  wtpiy  fjHax  she  caanol  view. 

In  noisome  Bty  oondemn'd  to  paa»  her  dfty% 
And  groaning  gruffly  grunt,  and  grunting  gruffly  ff09M, 

Like  ''  purple  tyrants,"  in  th^t  hyma  of  Gray  s, 
''  Unpitied  and  alone/' 

Happy,  happy,  happy  swine, 
That  underneath  the  greenwood  tree 
Freely  breakfast^  fuILy  dine^ 
With  acorns  blest,  and  liberty  ! 

So  men  subsisted  in  the  olden  time. 

Ere  wandering  Ceres  taught  the  use  of  ploughs ;  (2) 
What  Nature  gare,  they  took,  unstain'd  with  crime. 

Nor  slaughter'd  pigs,  nor  broke  the  hearts  of  sows-*. 
To  roast  young  pigs— a  dish  I  can't  abide —  (3) 
Oh  most  unnatural  infiinticide ! 

When  the  wind  is  roaring  loud. 
Tossing  the  knotty  limbs  of  ancient  oaks. 
When  folded  flocks  together  crowd. 
And  merrily  the  storm-bird  croaks^ 
Then  beside  each  mossy  trunk. 
Numerous  as  Pharoah's  frogs. 
Hungry  as  a  fasting  monk,  v 

Throng  the  congregating  hogs. 
Thick  and  fast  down  rams  the  mast. 
And  Freedom  crowns  the  rich  repast. 

No  need,  I  ween,  of  Eitchiner  or  Ude, 

To  cater  for  the  swinish  multitude ! 

But  thou,  poor  Grumphy,  ne'er  through  glimmering  glade 

Shalt  wander  far  away  to  meet  thy  love. 

Nor  see  thy  piggies  sport  in  yemal  grove. 

Nor  munch  fresh  acorns  in  brown  Autumn's  shade. 

Nor  Paine,  nor  Cartwright,  ey^  penn'd  a  line 

To  vindicate  the  natural  rights  of  swine ; 

Yet  when  did  man  endure  such.wrongs  as  thine  ? 

In  vain  thou.d,eplorest. 

All  vainly  thou  squeakest. 
For  not  in  the  forest 

The  babes  that  thou  seekest. 
Thou  didst  love  them  with  ardour. 

And  overlay  some  of  them.—-* 
Are  thev  gone  to  the  larder  ? 

Or  what  is  become  of  them  ? 

Round  and  round,  in  mane  dance, 
^  Still  they  go,  and  ne'er  advance. 

They  are  slain,  like  Philistians 

Who  perish'd  for  boasting. 
And  like  primitive  Christians, 
Behold,  they  are  roasting  l 
The  dock  bias  struck  seven. 

They  are  done  to  a  turning. 
The  moon  is  in  Heaven, 
And  the  crackUng  is  bmning. 

Madim  Cook,  Madam  Cook,  n^ind  the  critical  nuiute. 
For  quickly  'Ms  flown,  and  Uiere's  much  to  do  19  it; 
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The  crirffl  %o  nice  is^  and  past  in  a  trice  is.— 
Rat-tat-tat,  tis'  the  brthodbx  Doctor  fh>m  ins. 
To  tithe  pig,  when  roasted; 
He  still  has  a  keen  eye. 
And  6ft  has  he  hoasted, 

**  In  tem^re  veni." 
In  the  drawing-room — ^look- 
All  the  company  muster^ 
V^hich  puts  Mrs  Cook 
In  a  terrible  fluster ; 
She  clangs  and  she  bangs,  and  she  batters  and  cktters. 
What  a  whetting  of  knives,  what  a  ringing  of  platters ! 

To  and  fro— abore— below-^ 
Up  and  down,  the  footmen  go. 
While  the  simmer  of  stews. 
And  the  roaring  of  flues. 
The  frying-pan  hissing. 
The  gridiron  whizzing. 
The  skip-kennels  quizzing, 
Somethm^  still  missing. 
The  housekeeper  fretting. 
The  maid  still  forgetting, 
'Mid  toiling,  turmoiling, 
'Mid  roasting  and  boiling. 
And  frying  and  broiling  ; 
The  butter-boat  oiling, 
The  curry's  a-spoiHng  ; 
While,  in  anger  despotic. 
Red,  rampant,  and  restless. 
And  scarcely  distrest  less 
Than  a  murderer's  ghost, 
'Mid  the  uproar  chaotic. 
The  Cook  **  rules  the  roast" 

Ah,  tell  me.  Muse,  do  clocks,  suns,  moons,  deceire. 

Is  this  the  pensive  hour  of  pious  eve— 

When  holj  vespers  lull  the  listening  wind-~ 

When  ancient  wisdom  supp'd,  and  have  I  not  yet  dined  ? 

**  Patience,  thou  yqung  and  rose-lipp'd  cherulmn," 

Art  thou  not  sick  of  writing  for  thy  meals  ? 

Grows  not  thy  sweet  complexion  somewhat  grim. 

At  the  sad  aching  void  thy  stomach  feels. 

In  that  dull  wilderness  of  barren  time, 

'Twixt  the  last  quarter's  note  of  preparation. 

And  the  glad  chorus  of  the  pealing  chime. 

The  DINNER  BELL,  the  long.wi8h'd  oonsommatien  ? 

Slow  as  the  squire's  old  coach  in  Clag-day  Lane, 

Slow  as  the  "  march  of  mind"  in  tawny  Spain— 

As  Innovation  in'  the  House  of  Peers, 

As  Retribution,  or  Platonic  years. 

So  lingering  long  each  hungiy  minute  passes 

As  if  its  wings  were  dogg'd  with  thick  molasses-— 

While  conversation,  hardly  kept  alive. 

Nor  yet  humanely  suflbr'd  quite  to  die. 

But  loads  the  car  it  fain  woiud  aid  to  (hiVe, 

And  shews  how  hevrily  the  moments  fly. 

Martyr  of  knowledge  ^  thus  a  wretdied  frog, 

OMUpelFd  to  leap  and  twitdi  by  shock  gidvani^ 

Pants  and  distends  its  paunch  so  aldeniianie-4:LjOOQle 
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Heavitag  ^n  dghs  £9r  its  deav  natWe  iM)g'»^ 
To demoniCittioii  proviBg thad^nce  /  ' 
fiet wixt  humanity  an4  'raodeia  iMlence* 

There's  many  a  sound  th^frpeets  liave  fsall'd  sw^et. 
As  falling  winds^  and  pebble*duifi«g  sms; 
The  sighs  of  lovers  wwi  they  part  or  laeetf^ 
The  voice  of  praise^  the  hum  ikvepul  bees,  / 
Fanning  the  morning  air  wHik  vestldss  vi^gy       ? 
(I  wish  the  pretty  creatures  nonld -not  sti&g  $} 
,  No  sduiid  is  sweeter  tb  a  guijty  Felon,'        -  '■" 

Than  an  acquittal  from  good  Juatiee  Park  ;  i 

Sweet  to  the  mice,  would  be  a  warning  bell  on 
Grimalkin's  neek-^to  dnkle  i&the  darkft-i "' 
But  sweeter  far,  to  gastronome^,  iaa^  heXk 
That  loudly  smgfy  "  The  Disnar'a  Upon  taMe." 

With  swanlike  movements,  elegantly  tardy> 
Towards  the  banqu^  swimt.ner  graceful  Grace ; 

Let  no  untitled  lady  be  sq  hardv 
As  to  usurp,  or  not  to  khorvt,  her  place. 

In  long  array.  Earls,  Viscounts,  Barons,  Squires, 

Find  the  just  station  that  their  rank  require! 

Lo!  lastof  all,  the  Parson's  wife  alid  I 

Take  lowest  place  with  aU  humility*  ~ 

Imagination,  haste  away  with  me. 

For  vkinly  thou  the  nomenclature  connest. 

Of  kicksmtws  rare,  ^^  quas  versu  dioere  non  est," 

Nor  sing  of  calipaa^  or  calipee,  ' 

Or  terms  too  hard  fbr  any  tongue  that's  honest ; 

For  wherefore  should  we  tarry  here> 

Where  gilt-dauVd  laoqueys  serve  us  with  A*sneer, 

And  if  we  call  for  wine,  will  bring  small  beer  ? 

Farewell,  the  realms  of  privileged  gentilitv, 

WJiere  bashful  twilight  yields  to  tapers'  glow. 

The  learned  lady%  voiubility, 

And  the  eoy  maid,  whose  speech,  reserved  and  idow. 

Like  silent  8^ttators'-r4i^ '' aye/' and '^  no  ;** 

Like  the  small-footed  citizens  of  Pekin, 

In  inonOsyUafolei^  for  ever  speaking. 

Farewell,  Sauteme  and  Hermitage, 

The  *'  thin  potations"  of  a  sober  age; 

So-da,  and  Seltzer's  efferveso^it  Ijrmph, 

With  all  youF  hissii^  impotence  of  rage^ 

Farewell — ^the  streamlet,  where  the  mountain  nymph 

Ddiights  to  dabUe,  shall  my  thirst  assuage* 

Imagination,  haste,  away  with  me. 

And  dinnfolcim'  'consolie  ihyself  with  tea* 

But  where  shall  we  the  brisk  decoetbn  find. 

Or  where  remark  the  small  upcurling  steam. 

Or  the  white  douds  of  lazy-mantling  erdam. 

That  round  the  cup  their  flaky  progress  wind? 

In  brightest  porcelain,  trick'd  with  florgeoiiB  hue, 

Or  Stafford  ware  of  simple  white  and  luue? 

In  the  lonff  cottage  of  the  aged  woman. 

On  the  bleak  ddrt  of  some  wide^  windy  eonraon. 

Who  spins  and  shivers  in  her  thread-bare  doak. 

Save  wnen,  iif  mom  and  ev«,  the  i oanty  smoke 

Breaks  throus^  ^®  fissuDes  of  the  mqnldcring  i^aw 

That  teUs  a  tale  of  many  a  w^ntar'a  flaw  >     p^g,,,,  by  Googlc 
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Yet  e'en  to  her  one  genial  drop  is  given. 

One  cup  of  comfort  from  a  milder  heaven. 

Or  where  the  city  dame,  in  attic  hovel, 

Starves  upon  plain  work,  or  compiles  a  novel ; 

Writes  of  the  warblitig  stream,  the  whispering  grove. 

And,  pinch'd  with  hunger,  weeps  the  woes  of  love  ? 

Or  in  the  leam'd  confines  of  — -—  College, 

Which  takes  the  Tea^tree  for  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  ? 

Or  even  here— where,  high  on  dusty  shelf. 

With  ragged  pamphlets,  and  worm-eaten  plays. 

In  solitary  state,  my  cup  of  delf 

Its  own,  and  my  unmated  lot  betrays  ? 

Nay,  cheerful  herb,  I  will  not  seek  for  thee. 

With  age,  and  penury,  and  poetry. 

Since  the  fine  Hyson,  and  the  dark  Boheas, 

L4ke  wisdom,  dwell  with  children  at  their  knees j  (4) 

Since — I'm  ask'd  out  to-night-— 'tis  more  than  time 

To  doB  my  other  i^rt^  and  end  my  rhyme. 

Q. 
Notes. 

.  (I.)  HuHhabie,  &c.  These  <'  snatches  of  old  song,*'  after  descending  by  oral  tradi- 
tion from  generation  to  generation,  like  the  conimon  law,  the  poems  of  Ossian,  and  the 
inystcries  of  the  Druids,  have.  In  these  printing  times,  been  collected  and  published  by 
the  indefatigable  industry  of  die  London  booksellers.  We  certainly  cannot  think  them 
improved  by  the  types ;  but  they  are  at  least  harmless,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  all  our  juvenile  literature.  The  old  nursery  carol — Ride  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury 
Cross,  has  been  rendered  into  Greek  by  a  distinguished  scholar,  now  a  mitidb  pillar  of 
Protestantism,  who  has,  by  a  laudable  pun,  converted  ^  Cock-horte"  into  lirr«Xiarf^, 
a  compound  worthy  of  Aristophanes. 

(2.)  WandeHng  Ceres  —See  Claudian  de  Rap.  Proser.    B.  3. 

(3.)  Roast  Pig. — I  am  aware  that  this  antipathy  of  my  palate  will  appear  like  gas- 
tronomic heresy  to  the  inconuuurable  Ella. 

(4.)  ^  Wisdom  doth  live  with  children  round  her  knees.'* 

WOEDSWORTH. 
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Monkeys  are  certainly^  there  is  no 
denying  it^  very  like  men ;  and^  what 
is  worse,  men  are  still  more  like  Mon- 
keys. Many  worthy  people^  who  have 
a  high  respect  for  what  tney  choose  to 
call  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature^ 
are  much  distressed  by  this  similitude^ 
anproi^ching  in  many  cases  to  absolute 
identity;  and  some  of  them  have  writ- 
ten books  of  considerable  erudition  and 
ingenuity,  to  prove  that  a  man  is^not  a 
monkey^  nay,  not  so  much  as  even  an 
ape ;  but  truth  compels  us  to  confess, 
that  their  speculations  have  been  far 
from  carrying  conviction  to  our  minds. 
All  such  inqiiirers,  from  Aristotle  to 
Smellie,  principally  insist  on  two  great 
leading  distinctions — speech  and  rea- 
son. But  it  is  obvious  to  the  mean- 
est capacity^  that  monkeys  have  both 
speech  and  reason.  They  have  a  lan- 
guage <^  their  own,  which,  though  not 
80  cafMuaousas  the  Greek,  is  much  more 
so  than  the  Hott^tottish ;  and  as  for 
Tfiobf^  no  man  of  a  truly  philosophical 
genius  ever  saw  a  monkey  crack  a  nut^ 
without  perceiving  that  the  creature 
possesses  Uiat  endowment,  or  faculty^ 
in  no  small  perfection.  Their  speech, 
indeed,  is  said  not  to  be  articulate; 
but  it  is  audibly  more  so  than  the 
Gaelic.  The  words  unquestionably  do 
run  into  each  other,  in  a  way  that,  to 
our  ears,  renders  it  rather  unintelli- 
gible; but  it  is  contrary  to  all  the 
niles  of  soupd  philosophizing,  to  con- 
fuse the  obtuseness  of  our  own  senses 
with  the  want  of  any  faculty  in  others ; 
and  they  have  just  as  good  a  right  to 
maintain,  and  to  complain  of,  our  in- 
articulate mode  of  speaking,  as  we  have 
of  theirs— indeed  much  more— for 
monkeys  speak  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  language  all  over  the  habit- 
able globe,  whereas  men,  ever  since 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  have  kept  chaU 
tering,  muttering,  humming  and  haw- 
ing, in  divers  ways  and  sundry  man- 
ners, so  that  one  nation  is  unable  to 
comprehend  what  another  would  be 
at,  and  the  earth  groans  in  vain  with 
vocabularies  and  dictionaries.  That 
monkeys  and  men  are  one  and  the 
same  animal,  we  shall  not  take  upon 


ourselves  absolutely  to  assert,  for  the 
truth  is,  we,  for  one  or  t«^,  know  no* 
thing  whatever  about  the  matter ;  all 
we  mean  to  say  is,  that  nobody  has  yet 
proved  that  they  ate  not,  and  farther, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  case  vnth 
men,  monkeys  have  reason  and  speech. 
More  than  this  it  nbifgfat  be  rash  to 
hold ;  and  with  the  caution,  therefore^ 
whidi  distinguishes  all  our  Philosophy 
from  that  of  the  heedless  and  head- 
long age  in  which  we  flourish,  here 
we  place  our  foot  on  ground  impreg- 
nate alike  to  assaidt  or  explosion. 

It  is  flattering  to  see  how  all  created 
things,  animate  and  inanimate,  imitate 
humanity — some  of  them,  it  must  be 
admitted,  most ,  abominably,  but,  on 
the  whole,  witjfi  commendable  aasio 
duity  and  success.  What  can  possi- 
bly oe  more  like  the  face  of  a  man 
^an  the  face  of  a  horse?  except,  in- 
deed, that  of  a  lion,  a  tiger,  or  a  sheep. 
Look  attentively  at  the  first  team  you. 
meet,  and  either  in  leader  or  wheel- 
er you  will  not  fail  to  recc^nise  a  cha« 
racteristic  likeness  of  some  original 
friend.  The  long  face — the  wall  ^e 
—the  upper  or  lower  lip— the  flat 
cheek  —  tne  lantern  Jaw  — the  very 
colt's  tooth — the  same !  Away  flies  his 
Mdesty's  most  gracious  mail-coach, 
with  a  gentleman  all  in  red  standing 
on  the  stem,  as  straight  as  ODoherty, 
tooting  a  tin-horn  six  feet  long ;  and 
one  of  the  worthiest  fellows  you  know, 
with  a  wife  and  six  children,  disap- 
pears through  the  turnpike  gate,  with- 
out  paying  toll,  in  the  snapeof  a  Houy- 
hnhynm  at  full  gallop,  and  beautifully 
caparisoned  in  brass- harness,  all  spick 
and  span  new,  on  the  king's  hirth-day. 
Or  mount  the  steps,  up  and  down, 
into  a  collection  of  wild  beasts,  Fid- 
cock  or  Wombwell^  and  turning  on  the 
saw-dust  to  the  left,  look — ^pray — at 
that  Lion.  Saw  ye  ever,  in  all  your  bom 
days,  such  a  striking  likeness — such 
a  noble  full-length  Bving  portrait— 
none  of  your  kit-kats,  butnrom  tip  of 
the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail — of 
Christopher  North  ?  The  same  calm, 
grave,  thoughtful  eyes,  that  inspire 
an  immediate  awe— the  same  chops. 


•  Monkeyana,  or  Men  in  Miniature,  designed  and  etched  by  Thomas  I^nds^r. 
Moon,  Boys,  and  Graves.    London.  - 
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which  it  is  needless  to  characterize  to 
any  one  who  has  seen  either  North 
or  Nero— the  same  posture  of  the 
paws^  fit  alike  to  pat  or  fell— see^ 
see  the  same  long^  red  tongue— the 
yawn  discovering  a  double  Bhiver-de« 
freeze  of  spike-tusks  the  same— and 
lurk— hark— Ldrd  preserve  lui*— in 
with  bo&.  your  hands  into  your  ears 
t^the  Roar«-4ha  Hoar !  Or^  face  about 
to  the  right,  and  there  is  the  Belf*same 
Editor  of  filadcwood's  Magazine  in  a 
royal  Bengal  Tiger.  You  imagine  you 
see  hiin  leaping  along  lisson-Grove^ 
with  poor  Jj^^  Hunt  m  hia  mouthy 
as  if  the.  Cockney  King  Were  no  bigger 
than  a  mouse. .  Finally>  eye^  forward, 
and  what  think  you  of  that  Persian 
sheep,  with  fa^  so.pensiTe>  meek  and 
mild,  so  4emure  and  melancholy,  the 
Tery  ima^  of  David  Lester  Blchard* 
son,  in  the  act  of  perusing  that  Cen* 
tury  of  Inventions,  each  an  unpaid-£ar 
panegyric  on  his  own  genius,  which, 
like  a  small  prolific  Bantam,  lays  an 
egg  a-day  during  the  sonnet- season, 
and.then—cackle—^aidcle-— cackle ! 

The  imitation  of  humanity  is  equally 
apparent  in  inanimate  nature.  Look 
on  that  pretty,  little,  white-rinded, 
airy,  yet  weeping  birch-tree,  still  in 
her  teens,  so  murmuring,  and  so  balmy 
in  buddhig  sfHring,  that  breathes  of 
summer  too,  and  si^y  if  ever  you  saw 
a  sweets  symbol— nay,  it  is  her  very 
8elf--Fof  L.  E.  L.,  in  her  virgin  ele« 
gance  and  loveliness,  charming  all 
^yes,  whUe,  as  if  a  breeze  came  by, 
her  tresses  are  all  a-dance  over  her 
forehead,  and  with  poetic  lustre  irra- 
diate the  day.-*That  Sycamore,  so 
bright  above,  so  dark  below,  with  head 
that  loves  the  sundiine,  and  stem 
round  which,  like  living  things,  the 
shadows  conglomerate — a  tent*like 
tree,  beneath  whose  umbrage  might 
Beauty  lie  dissolved  in  delicious  tears 
over  some  divine  lyrical  ballad-^hanly 
the  tale  of  Ruth,woo'd — ^won — ^wedaed 
•—deserted  in  time  that,  as  *'  through 
dream  and  visicm  did  she  sink,"  seemued 
to  be  all  but  one  dear,  dim,  delightful 
ilay,— ^r  Wisdom  meditate,  in  the 
half-glimmer  half-gloom,  on  the  im« 
mortality  broucht  to  light,  not  only 
in  Holy  Writ,  nut  in  the  inspirations 
too  of  the  great  poets-^that  Sycamore, 
so  fair  and  so  august,  so  beautiful  and 
so  magnificent— remindeth  it  not  of 
4he  GeniuB  of  Wordsworth,  the  very 
man  himself  personified  before  you  in 


the  shape  of  a  Sylvan,  conspicuous  to 
those  who  can  penetrate  its  haunts 
among  all  the  trees  of  the  forest? — If 
ever  departed  i^irits  revisit  the  earth 
die^  loved,  th^t  Mountain- Ash,  call  it 
by  Its  own  Scottie^  name,  that  Rowan« 
tree«^with  stem  straight,  smpoth^^nd 
strong,  yet  in  its  abated  brightnesB 
[peaking  of  the  blast— with  leaves  de« 
Ueate  ii^eed  to  look  at^  and  soft  to  the 
touch,  but  imbued  with  preservative 
beauty  as  boldly  they  rustle  to  the 
winds— crowned  with  a  thousand  dia-« 
dems,  all  blended  into  one  glory  vi8i« 
ble  from  afa*,^— gaze  here,  gaze  here, 
Caledwiia,  and,  with  the  voice  of  all 
fhy  streams,  bid  hail  the  Image  of  thy 
own  Bums  illumining  the  banks  and 
braes  o'  bonny  Doon,  while  all  the 
linnets  break  out  into  delighted  lilting 
among  the  broom,  and  the  blackbird, 
on  the  tqi  of  his  own  tree,  sends  up 
Ms  song  in  chorus  to  the  lark,  thick^ 
fast,  and  wild- warbling  beneath  the 
rosy  cloud !— Whence  comes  that  fra« 
grant  breath  upon  the  woody  wilder* 
nessx-is  it  from  the  sweet  unseen 
ground-fiowers,  or  from  a  tree  in  blos- 
som somewhere  hidden  in  the  shade? 
Lo !  yonder  stands  the  old  Hawthorn, 
white  as  the  very  snow— yet,  as  you 
approach,    'tis  mixed  with  glorious 

green,  even  as  the  summer  sea- wave 
eaves  in  foam.  Therein  the  cheer« 
ful  shilfa  builds  her  nest  most  beauti- 
ful—or therein — ^hai^  •  the  crashing 
and  then  the  flapping  wing— as  the  cu- 
shat, ne'er  disturbed  befbre,  is  startled 
from  her  shallow  couch*  Lonely  as 
is  the  place,  yet  see  on  the  old  rough 
bark,  now  hard  to  read  among  moss 
h&  some  ancient  inscription  on  the 
stone  that  shades  in  its  cell  some  soli- 
tary spring— the  names  of  lovers  fond 
and  faitmul  of  ycnre,  now  and  long 
ago  slewing  in  the  mools  by  each 
other's  side !  The  roamer  thinks  of 
the  rural  poets  that  have  timed  their 
pipes  to  rural  loves — and  some  sweet 
wud  strain  touches  his  ear  from  the 
Queen's  Wake,  or  from  **  Bonny  Kil- 
meny,  as  she  gaed  up  the  ^n,"  or 
from  the  rich  yet  sunple  melodies 
which  "  honest  Allan"  yet  lives  to 
breathe,  inspired  by  the  songs  of  Auld 
Scotland — on  whose  darkness  and  dim- 
ness, his  genius,  strong  in  love,  has 
streamed  Oght  like  sunbeams,  regard- 
less of  the  more  flaunting  flowers,  and 
seeking  out  the  primrose  and  violet  in 
nooks  of  the  untrodden  woods ! 
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Nay,  tbere  is  a  white  Currant  Bush, 
traiped  up  on  trelHce  against  the  loun 
sunny  walls,  and  thidcly  clustering 
with. berries, , in  their  ludd  roundness 
almost  as  large  as  grapes^^nut  out 
your  hand  and  puU  a  few,  and  to  .the 
taste  they  are  as  sweet  and  luseious 
loo,  as  from  Lorraine  or  Province— 
that  white  currant-bu^,  with  inno« 
cent  thorns  tipped  with  silk  and  velyet, 
80  £hat  you  may.  pluck  ungloved,  we 
declare,  is  liker  than  even  we  amiable 
poet .  himsdf,  to  William  Procter 
Barry  Cornwall,  the  delight  of  the 
suburban  fruit-gardens,  and  furnish- 
ing to  tender  virgins  an  exquisite  des- 
sert—or  when  distilled  by  household 
matron,  a  wine  diat  never  intoxicates, 
and  worthy  a  gold  medal  from  Mr 
Loudon,  the  ingenious  editor  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine. — Out  of  the  sun 
altogether,  stuck  in  among  the  gravel, 
and  sorely  stunted  because  of  no  ma^ 
nure,  that  dwindled,  dwarfed,  dimi« 
Butive  of  the  small  black  red  hairy 
gooseberry,  no  leaves,  few  berries,  and 
nearly  aU  jag,  is  a  most  fearful  pio-f 
ture  iBdeedof  a  Cockney,  whose  name 
is  needless  —  while  that  other,  the 
bramble  yonder,  tufted  .chiefly  with 
tags  of  dirty  wool  and  hair,  which  a 
singing  bird  rather  than  peck,  at,  would 
go  without  a  nest,  is  a  staring  and  rag« 
ged  likeness  of  an  unmentionable  son* 
netteer  in  the  last  stage  of  a  consump- 
tion,—sick  and.  sorry,  weak  and  wortn* 
less,  and,  ere  another  montli  go  by,  to 
be  i^onged  up  by  the  little  decayed 
root,  flung  over  the  hedge  amongst 
nettles,  and  th^e  left  to  rot  in  the  ge* 
neral  rubbish. 

Hactenus  of  plants.  Now  look  at 
that  Castle,  a  noble  ruin.  Yet  not  a 
ruin  either,  though  old,  and  belonging 
to  the  olden  time.  On  its  head  a 
crown  of  battlements— >for  hair,  wall- 
flowers— ^granite  for  its  body, .  '^  cased 
in  the  unfeeling  armour  of  old  time" 
— 4md  *^  seated  on  a  heaven-kissing 
hill."  Cliffs  guard  it  on  the  right^^ 
below  which  *'  goes  a  river  large,'.' 
sweeping  round  a  loch— b^ind  a  mo- 
rass, in  which  "  armies  whole  might 
sink,"  in  front  the.  everlasting  moun- 
tains. See— how  like  th^%ure  of  a 
xnanl  What  a  trenched  forehead, 
yet  how  bold  I  That  "  coign  of  van- 
tage^, is  the  nose !  That  rent  makes  a 
moi^^^  from  which  the  wind  plays 
like  a  warlike  harper.  A .  grim  upper 
lip— 41^  ^a. chin  th^t  defl^sthe  ele« 
ments.    A  giant  to  fear  and  to  veno- 


n^ !    And  what  haa  be^iome  of  y^^tr 

imagination,  if  in  that  castle,  with  its 

banner  still  outhung,  which 

Tlie  evening  air  has  «cacce  the.poi/ifer     , 

To  wave  upon  the  I^njoa  tower, 

you  see  not  a  glorious  statue  of-'^-Sir 

Walter  Scott? 

So  with  clouds  and  mountnns,  l^bsf. 
are  all  in  various  moods  and  manners 
Uke  great  men.!  But  we  have  not  tiine 
now  to  trace  their  outlines— dierefiJre; 
"  riBnenfma Anas i»outo»»''— diat is— « 
let  us  return  to  our  monkey s» 
,  The  Monkey  has  not  had-  justice 
done  him,  we  repeat  and  imost  upon 
it ;  for  what  right  have  you  to  judge 
of  a  whole  pec^le,  from  a  few  isolated 
individuals,— and  from  a  few  isolated 
individuals,  too,  running  iip  poles  witb 
a  chain  round  their  waist,  twenty 
times  the  length  of  their  own  tail,  or 
grinning  in  ones  or  twos  tlnrough  the 
bars  of  a  cage  in  a  menagerie?  His 
eyes  are  red  with  perpetual  weeping— 
and  his  smile  is  sardonic  in  cqptivity. 
Hisfur  is  moiddy  and  mangy,  and  he  is 
manifestlyiishaBied  of  his  tail,  prehen«i 
sile  no  more— and  of  his  paws^  *^  very 
hands,  as  you  may  say/f  miserable 
matches  to  his  miserable  feet.  Te 
know  him  as  he  is,  you  must  go  to 
Senegal ;  or  if  lliat  be  too  far  off  for 
a  trip  during  the  summer  yacation,  to 
the  Rock  of  Gebir,  now  called  Gibral- 
tar, and  see  him  at  his  gambob  among 
the  difis.  Sailor  nor  slater  wouki 
have  a  chance  with  him  there,  standi 
ing  on  his  head  on  a  ledgeof  six  inches^ 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  without  ever  so  much  asonce  - 
tumbling  down ;  or  hanging  at  the 
same  h^ght  from  a  bush  by  the  tail) 
to  dry,  or  air,  or  sun  himself,  as  if 
he  were  flow»  or  fruit,  liiere  he 
is,  a  Monkey  indeed ;  but  you  catch 
him  young,  clap  a  pair  of  breedies  on 
him,  and  an  old  red  jacket,  and  oblige 
him  to  dance  a  saraband  on  the  stones 
of  a  street,  or  perch  upon  the  shouU 
der  of  Bruin,  eoually  out  of  his  natu- 
ral element,  wnich  is  a  cave  among 
the  woods.  Hero  he  is  but  the  Ape  i^ 
a  Monkey.  Now  if  we  were  to  catch 
you  young,  good  subscriber  or  contri- 
butor, yourself,  and  put  you  into  a 
cage  to  crack  nuts  and  pull  ugly  faces, 
aluumgh  you  might,  frcnn  continued 
practice,  do  both  to  perfectnm,  at  a 
shilling  a-head  for  grown- up  ladieci 
and  gentlemen,  and  sixpence  for  chil- 
dren and  servants,  and  even  at  a  lower 
rate  after  the  collectionliad  been  some 
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weeks  in  town,  wcmld  you  not  chink 
it  ^eeeduigly  hafd  to  be  jndg«d  of  in 
tfaatone  of  your  predicatnients^  not  only 
indlTidually,  but  nationaHy — that  is, 
not  only  as  Ben  Hoppus,  your  own 
name,  but  as  John  Bull,  the  name  of 
the  people  of  which  you  are  an  incar« 
cerated  specimen?  You  would  keep 
incwantly  cTying^ut  against  this  tdth 
angry  TOCif»ation^  as  a  most  unwar« 
rahtaUe  and  ui^ust  Test  and  Corpo« 
ration  Act.  And,  no  doubt,  were  an 
Oorang-outang'to  see  you: in' such  a 
situatioh,  he  would  not  only  form  a 
most  mean  opinion  of  you  as  an  indi- 
▼idual,  but  go  away  with  a  most  false 
iminression  of  the  whole  human  race.  ^ 

It  is  therefore  highly  gratifying  to 
us  to  see  the  Monkey  in  the  hancb  of 
a  man  of  genius  like  Thomas  Land* 
seer.  Indeed,  the  Landseers  are  a  fe^ 
mdy  of  geniuses— 'father  and  sons* 
Like  Gol&ifiith,  they  touch  nothing 
which  they  do  not  adorn;  and  Tho- 
mas has  here  touched  the  Monkey; 
who,  unlike  the  lojeLy  young  Lavinia 
when  unadorned  adorned  the  most, 
looks  like  a  man  as  he  is,  when  dress- 
ed and  acting  like  a  man  on  the  stage 
of  the  Theatre  of  Human  Life. 

Several  other  artists,  we  know,  have 
moralised  the  Monkey;  and  of  their 
philosophical  works  it  will  give  us 
pleasure  to  speak  in  a  future  Number ; 
but  we  suspect  our  present  painter  is 
the  best  of  them  all ;  and  on  the  prin-* 
cijrfe  of  **  meliores  pfiores,"  we  begin 
with  the  Monkeyana  of  Thomas  Land- 
seer.  £ven  an  entire  fkmily  of  prigs 
is  a  pleasant  and  impressive  sigbt^- 
nota  single  one, — father,  mother,  bro^ 
ther,  or  sister,  with  the  least  spark  of 
common  sense  or  leeling  to  disturb  the 
harmony — to  break  the  effect  of  the 
'<  toUle  of  the  whole.^'  But  a  family 
of  geniuses  is  still  better,  perhaps  be- 
caxj^se  so  mudi  norer ;  and,  therefore, 
we  prefer  the  Landseetftaad  tbe  Ros- 
coes,  very  much  indeed,  to  the  Hnmts 
and  the^Hazlitts. 

What  :Vivid^minded  fellows  great 
painters  must  be !  Poeta  are  notning 
to  them  in  distinctness  of  oonc»tion. 
Poets,  it  is  true,  '^  give  to  airy  noUl^u^ 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  Bat 
stUl  they  are  airy  nothings — ^for  they 
are  made  of  words,  and  words  are  air. 
But  paint^s  give  you  form,  shape, 
colour — we  hm  almost  said  substance. 
We  ourselves,  who  are  a  poet,  could 
give  you  a  very  tolerable  Monkey  in 
words, — either  a  prose  or  a  verse  Mon- 
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key ;  but  what  4  poor,  paltry,  diin, 
and  indistinct  Monkey  wcmld  he  be; 
in  comparison  with  the  drawn,  etched; 
engraved,  lai^e^per-proof  Monkey; 
of  a  Thomas  Landseer,  playing  the 
Pedagogue,  the  Pupil,  or  the  Pugilist? 
First  of  all,  here  is  a  Monkey  m  the 
character  of  Paul  Pry.  We  doubt  not 
that  it  is  excdleht;  but,  wotdd  you 
bdieve  it,  weliave  never  seen  Liston 
in  that  iarce  ?  Nor  do  we  care  a  drachm 
though  we  never  see  him-^for  we  are 
sick  of  Liston's  buffi)6nery.  London 
is  a  great  goose.  She  will  keep  gab- 
bling for  years  about  the  most  nause- 
ous nonsense,  as  if  it  were  mirdi,  hu- 
mour, and  wit.  Mr  iPoole,  we  believer, 
is  the  author  of  Paul  Pry,  and  Mr 
Poole  is  a  man  of  true  genius.  But 
Paul  Pry,  though  we  never  saw  hiro^ 
is,  we  fear,  not  a  little  of  a  bore — at 
least  so  is  every  noodle  who  comes  in 
upon  you  at  supper  from  the  thea- 
tre, and  enacts  you  a  bit  of  Liston  or 
Murray  in  that  character.  The  coclr- 
neys  have  spoiled  Liston,  who  might 
have  been  an  excellent,  ^rhaps  a  great 
comic  actor,  but  for  theu*  chiidisifand 
infantile  fancy  for  his  face ;  and  that 
is  a  great  deal  for  us  to  say,  after  ha^ 
ving  seen  and  heard  him  murder  Do:- 
minie  Sampson,  on  a  stage  by  lamp 
and  chandelier  light,  before  upwards 
of  a  thousand  people,  not  one  of  whom, 
however,  we  are  happy  to  Bay>  could 
move  a  muscle  at  the  spectacle,  except 
those  of  disgust  and  omtempt.  Mr 
Liston,  who  is  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  originality,  ought  not  to  sufl^ 
himself  to  make  himself  ridiculous 
and  entertaining  in  the  eyes  of  fooht 
and  idiots.  We  excuse  Mr  Land- 
seer and  Mr  Poole  for  giving  in  to 
the  folly  of,  "  I  hope  I  don't  intrude," 
for  there  is  no  great  harm  in  sacrifi- 
cing one's  own  taste  in  a  tri^,  to  that 
of  the  bairnly  public  of  Coibkaigne. 
They  who  '*  live  to  please,  must  please 
to  live;"  and,  just  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  Cockney  critics  have  all 
exclaimed,  on  viewing  this  Paul  Pry, 
— '*  inimitable — inimitable.  Yet  even 
Landseer  cannot  give  us  Liston's  face 
— 'that  face  which" — ^and  then  ofi^  they 
go  with  thdr  impotent  attempts  at 
knaginative  exaggera:tion — ais  impo- 
tent as  would  be  the  attempts  of  a 
precocious  lit^  master,*  who  had  been 
put  into  shorts  and  a  long- tailed  coat 
at  five,  to  describe,  to  his  quondam- 
wet,  nanc*dry  nurse,  the  pantomime  o^ 
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Whal  a  different  tiling  is  Ms  Pdi-i 
tidan  !  Thefe  you  have  nature^  unii 
yeisal  and  partteular^iand  na  sooner 
does  the  eye  fall  opou  thtf  Monkejr, 
with  speetecle  on  nose,  than  yda  ha?e 
him  at  once,  and  know^  as  it  wne, 
the  revy  tiaragna^at  which  lie  is  tn« 
4eaTimriBg  to  coimprehend  some  small 
inkl^of  tbemeamBg;  no  easy  im^ 
tec^  you  will  :aUoWiin  daily«  ii^oniing 
or  oF^ingv  weekly  or  nlwitiiiy  ptri« 
0^oal  writkigs ;  this  Magasme  by  no 
means  exckifted.  He  is  lurd  at  wock^ 
on  the  heid  of  a  column  of  what  Cob« 
b^t  caUs^ ''  The  Bloody  Old  Times." 
^ot  the  leadeT'^nof^no't— not  ihe 
Ieader<^-<mr  Monkey  won't  try  totarack 
that  nut,  fcr  no  monkey's  teedi  can 
stand  that;  and  he  remember8>  that 
when>  by  dint  of  excessiye  grin,  he  iuid 
^jXiGe  on  a  .time  contnTed  to  crush  the 
icasket,  it  instantly  filled  his  mouth, 
Ms  maw,  and  his  pouch,  with  one 
fMiff  of  that  inexplioiMe  sort  of  dust 
■that  fills  what  men  and  moiikeys  call 
in  boyhood,  the  devil's  \  snun-hox. 
But  he  k  at  a  side  column.  Pro* 
bably  a  letter  from  Lisbon — about 
the  Constitution*  Don  M^uel  pilz- 
:^it&  his  '^villainous  low"-browed  pate, 
nor  less  tfasat  old  hag  his  mother,  and 
4he  Black  Cook.  He  is  a  Wh^— a 
HadtcaL  Ay,*  now  he  is  attempting  a 
.tirade  against  tithes,  and  grinning  at  a 
blow  at  the.  Bidiops.  He  is  a  pure 
Patriot,  for  no  stake  in  the  country 
Has  he,  except  a  very  tough  and  lean 
one,  on  every  third  Sunday.  A  Libe* 
Tal !  see  how  he  hugs  a  rancid  £xa« 
miner  to  his  liver,  pressing  i4  down  too 
<«rith  his  elbow  on  that  of  hi8diair,in 
case  some  other  march-of-mtnd  mon* 
'ke^  should  come  in  u^n  his  political 
privacy,  his  learned  leisure,  and  carry 
off  &e  filthy  falsehood*  He  had  seaBy 
much  better  lay  down  Uie  Leading 
Journal  of  Europe  upon  that  fractu- 
re globe ;  f(N^  confound  him  if  he  un« 
derstands  its  politics !  Why,  we  verily 
ibelieve  he  is  at  an  article  on  the  r&- 
petd  of  the  l^t  Act,  and  now  Uiat  it 
as  repealed,  why,  he  and  other  hi^ 
•ffiinded  monkeys  like  him  can,  without 
any  violation  of  conscience  or  religieii, 
.Bceept office ;  *^ on  the  faiihof  a  Cfaiis- 
4ian,  tliey  can,  and  without  sayisff 
'^  I  am  a  Protestant,''  for. the  good 
*of  the  ehureh,  the  country,  and  the 
king; 

A  scribe  in  the  Times,  we  have 
:been  somewhere  told>  could  not  en- 
dure this  Monkey,  calling  hkn  a  poor 
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Satyr.  In  that  he  shewed  himself  an 
ass.  Thomas  Landaeer  meant  to  etdt 
a  compliment  to  the.litading  JMusnal 
of  Europe,  by  shewing  hQw  a  monkey 
of  those  political  prindplM  could  de^ 
soend  in  nis  zeal  from  the  altitude  of 
the  Times  to  ^e  lowest  level  of  the 
Examiner.  Jn  liis  paw  the  extremea 
meet;  nor  do  we  ootibt,  that  under 
the  foot  hidden  in  shade,  (the  <^ther  ia 
Btiffioied  ia  the  f OM|^!oiy[id  irom  hauy 
Ic^eioased  over.hMry  Jmoe^)  are,  a 
Bumberiof  .Maga  with  a  Ko^ea^.tha 
Standard  of  the  Evening,  ihe;Gourier> 
and  theMoming  Po^  by  far  theahliest 
daily  papers  now  .^Doduced  from,  the 
right;  aide.of  the  press. 

Better  and  better  4till,  ^'The  School- 
Master  is  abroad."  The  Motikey,  hnv^ 
is  a  terrible  Incarnation  <^  £^r  Buabgr 
and,  Mr.  Brougham.,  Hia  birdb  ret- 
minds.us^  in  sise  and  shqpe,  of  the 
Broom  with  whi(&  that.  Old  Black, 
now  gone  to  the  Nigritia  of  Hadeo, 
used  soitie^  twenty  years  ago,  perhaps 
leas,  to  ^weep  that  crossing  in  wMoh 
Gheap^de  lo«S  itself  in  St  Paul's 
church-yard.  Many  are  the  pairs  of 
juvenile  breedies  which  he  has  unbut^ 
toned  and  let  down,  and  he  ho|)es  ^ 
live  to  unbutton  ami  let  down  many 
more.  The  viable  cries  of  .the  puf^l 
in  the  paw  of  the  pedagt^^  are 
enough  to  rive  a  heart  of  stpne.  <  Lo»d 
have  mercy  on  the  puerile  woild,  when 
the  miach-o&inteUect  men  are  sa£rly 
seated  in  their  sway  1  All  feeling,  Ml 
religion,  they  have  begun  with  &g- 
ing  aside,  aa  so  many  loathsome  weacb. 
They  will  somi  shew  what  is  the  full 
meaning,  perfect  import  of  the  word 
Tyrant,  and  of  the  word  Slave.<  Mrs 
Brownrigg,  who  '^  wh^t  three  female 
firemtices  to  death,  and  hid  them  in 
the  coal-hole,"  "will  belike  Mercy  with 
ihe  hand  of  moonlight  and  the  dewy 
eyne,  in  companacMi  with  Uie  viragoes 
4hat  wiU  then  rule  the  roasfe  over  the 
.lower  extremities  of  the  female  ehil* 
dren  of  this  unhappy  land— the  un- 
i^iaring  servants  of  Lyeurgua^  who 
whi^^ed  the  little  Spartana  tOl  their 
bottoms  were  as  UaCk  aa  their  broth, 
will  be  Moravians  and  Quakers  by  the 
jNde  of  the  dreadful  dominies  that  will 
then -provide  raw  material  for  our 
.male  boarding-schools^  academies,  and 
.ooUeges.  AU  the  paatand  present  flcg- 
ging.of  the  population  of  tois  country. 
In  tender  yeaw,  will  ^rink  up  into 
absolute  insignificance,  in  the  future. 
•Twenty  obttWDte  birch-rods  of  the  Uat, 


ftnd  of  one  qtlarter  of  th&  present  cen« 
tury>-wiil  be  swallowed  Up  in  one 
Aaron  of  the  next* 

**  The  sound  of  sighing  and  of  wailing 

wide 
Will  rouse  each  master  from  his  morning 

sleep ; 
His  rod  will  ring  with  wo,  and  all  the 

land  will  weep  V* 

IMne  with  a  marcb-of-intdilect  man, 
and  only  observe  the  downcast  eyes  of 
his  pale-faoed  treml^tng  wtfe — the 
knit  brows  ef  his  sullen  sons— tt^ 
sulky  sorrows  of  his  joy-denied  daughi* 
lors,  who,  to  escape  the  cmelties  of 
that  unnatural  diraldom,  would  el(^ 
even  with  the  devil  or  a  dancings 
master.  All  that  comes  of  your  hard- 
hearted,  hard -headed,  music « paint* 
ing-and-poetry-despising,  utilitarian, 
intellectual,  all-in-all  educationists, 
who  know  nothing  so  admirable  as  a 
steam-engine,  and  would  wi£^  to  see 
Ae  whole  woHd  worked  by  machinery. 
Fk>g  away,  then,  dd  monkey— and, 
young  monkey,  squdMn  vain  to  the 
sky— for, "  Lord  help  thee,  silly  one," 
there  are  no  bowels  now  in  heaven  or 
tn  earth,  and  thy  only  com(brt  must 
be  in  thy  agony,  that  the  day  may 
come,  when  thou  wilt  see  that  grim 
pedagogue  a  pauper-^for  there  will 
be  no  Poor  Laws  then — ^tom  by  curs, 
wi^  whom  he  is  disputing  a  bone  in 
the  kennd  of  the  street,  v^ile  the 
stem '  street-keeper  wilt  scourge  him 
off  his  beat,  widi  a  bescmi,  to  which 
timt,  imder  whose  iron  ribs  thou  now 
shriek'st,  is  a  rod  of  Roses  widiout  a 
Tbom. 

Tlie  schoolihaster  is  abroad  indeed ! 
Then,  say  we,  the  clergyman  must 
send  him  home,  and  a  committee  of 
toch  of  the  householders  of  the  parish 
as  still  go  to  church,  must  frequency 
and  narro#ly  inspect  and  examine 
him  among  his  urchins,  '^at  he  may 
not,  by  application  of  llie  unresi^g 
rod,  render  them  for  ever  incapaUe  m 
fc^owing  any  sedentary  pron?ssion* 
and  dnce  he  does  not  believe  in 'the 
punishments  of  a  future  world,  they 
must  restrain  liim  by  a*  constant  fear, 
iand  a  frequent  taste,  of  those  of  ^e 
present ;  sudi  as  dismissal,  fin^  im« 
^risonment,  and  pillory;  for  of  all 
murderers,  depend  upon  it,  m  infidel 
schoolmaster,  when  once  he  gets  fair- 
ly abroad,  will  Ibe  the  crueQest  and 
most  accurst. 
'    Kate  fourth,  two  Menkeys  gidlop* 


ing  on  an  Ass,  either  froAi  or  to  the 
devil— we  hope  th0  latter— is  full  of 
affrighted  motion.  We  cannot  say  ^t 
we  idtogether  understand  it.  '^What, 
ho  1  does  the  devil  drive— then  we 
must  needs  get  on,"  leaves  us  rather  in 
the  dark.  It  is,  however,  remarkable^ 
that  the  mind  frequently  derives  very 
great  pleasure  from  what  it  but  hal£* 
and-half  oomprehends  Uie  meaning  of 
-*«nd  it  is  to  with  ours  in  studving 
this  monkey-ridden  donkey.  BeruMM 
it  is  a  sort  of  unintended  sequel  totoe 
**  Schbolmaster  is  Abroad,"  and  a 
couide  of  his  pupils— parlour-boflordera 
too— one  of  them  at  least,  who  has  got 
a  belt  round  his  waist— are  off  and 
away  out  of  his  reach,  on  an  animal 
appropriate  to  the  establishment.  They 
seem  both  fair  ass- men,  and  as  the  one 
behind  has  hold  of  the  donkey's  tail 
with  one  hand,  and  that  of  his  school* 
fellow  with  the  other,  while  the  one 
before  has  twisted  his  fingers  in  the 
mane  of  the  diistle-chewer,  both  in 
equal  desperation  kidenting  their  toes 
into  his  sides,  there  is  every  proeneef 
ef  their  arriving  unspili  at  the  end  o( 
their  joumev,  *'  Quod  felix  fiwistum* 
que  sit,"  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  their 
present  well-wisher.  The  style  in 
which  the  alarmed  aas  lays  back  his 
ears,  is  only  to  be  eoualled  by  that  in 
which  he  flings  up  nis  heels,  which^ 
together  with  retroverted  eye,  open 
Jaws,  and  blown  belly^  give  us  a  live-^ 
ly  idea  of  the  Flying  ChUders.  He 
cannot  be  going  at  less  dian  the  rate  ef 
ten  miles  an-  hoar,  and  probably  ima- 
^nes,  for  fear  is  a  gross  exsggerator; 
that  his  velocity  is  that  of  a  Mndred4 
Were  you  to  ask  him  where  he  is 
gdng,  he  would  find  some  difficulty, 
we  shrewdly  ^susnee^  in  answering 
your  question.  It  he  -canries  on  kmg 
so,  he  wiU  not  be  able  to  fistch  a  toiy 
forailnrtnight.  Heissotvidy  auee« 
ful,  bht  positively  a  noble  animal. 
<  So  much  for  Part  Pirst.  We  took 
up  Fart  Second  with  some  Ikde  an« 
xiety,'to  howsddom  is  the  second  of 
anything  so'  good  ad  the  first  ?  But, 
here,  it  is  peniapB  on  the  whole  even 
better.  «'  Hookey  Walker"  we  are 
hardly  up  to-^-he  is  probably  a  por-> 
trait  of  somo  well-known  kiddy  about 
town.  In  a  sort  of  bang-up  great  coat, 
with  chedr  handkerchief,  enormous 
whiskers,  casi-away  hat,  picked  from 
the  dunghill,  seampi^y  ornament* 
ed  with  a  stump  of  a  t6bacoo-^»pe-^ 
the  thumb  ef  one  outspread  hand 
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plaated  6n  ^e  side  of  hU  sn^b-nbge, 
attdiu  Httle  fiiiger  jmned  to  the  thumb  * 
of  Uie  otti^r  hand^,  sifHilarly  outspread- 
—as  much«8  to  say— *^ how  are  you  oflf 
for  soap  ^  up  to  tniup>  di  ?"  He  Imrkles 
along,  curtailed  of  nis  fair  proportions, 
a  pertbct  picture^  ccrtdniy,  of  a  ^- 
nidied  low  blackguard.  Is  that  any- 
thing near  the  truth  of  the  matter,  our 
dear  Landseer  ?  If  not,  pray  pardon 
our  stupidity,  and  recollect  that  we 
have  not  been  in  town  ifx  twenty  years, 
nor  ever  seen  the  original. 
•  But  the  originals  in  Plate  Second 
we  have  seen  dancing  on  board  a  gt^ard 
ship  in  sea- port.  Jack  and  PoU,  en- 
gaged in  a  Jig— 

*^  When  first  I  saw  thee  graceful  move, 
Ah  me  !  what  meant  my  throbbing  heart ! 
Say,  soft  confusion,  was  it  Love  ? 
If  Love  thou  art,  then  farewell  rest" 

Our  male  monkey  here  has  the  in- 
expressive Jack-Tar  face  to  its  utmost 
perfec^n.  Take  him  fcnr  all  in  aU,  he 
IS  truly  an  able  seaman.  The  swdl- 
ing  on  the  tobacco-side  of  the  cheeky 
which,  you  may  observe,is  always  that 
which  happens  at  the  time  to  be  the 
weather  one,  is  scarcely  perceptible 
through  the  wrinkles  of  the  love-grin 
betokening  his  ecstacies.  You  might 
chuck  a^artem  of  blue  ruin,  pewter 
and  all,  down  his  throat>  for  his 
mouth  gapes  in  delight,,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  bite  off  Poll's  head  in  his 
passion*  His  eves  bright  as  new- 
snuffed  tallows  ^his  near  ear  eagerly 
cocked  up  into  a  point — his  bkck- 
wjped  wizen — his  .white  s^w  hat> 
adaering  to  his  pericranium  b^  some 
principle  known  but  to  itself— Ms  bent 
knees,  thin  thighs  so  wbitdy  trowser- 
ed— splay  feet,  pumped  and  festooned 
on  the  instep  mth  a  bunch  of  ribbon 
—long,  loose,  pendait  arms,  with 
haods  hanging  away  from  wris^.that 
show  their  bones  from  the  short  cufik 
of  the  jacket^— and  then  such  a  jacket, 
at  which  yon  give  but  asingle^glancej 
for  from  iMsneath  the  grot^ue  fun- 
damental feature  its  cut  disfdays,  in« 
stead  of  from  the  m^.  of  the  neck, 
bangs  down  Jack's  queue  or  t^il^  an 
ell  and  a  nail  long  at  the  vay  least, 
and  curling  and  twisting  through  its 
whole  length,  die  tip  a  little^  turned 
up,  just  avoiding  to  brush  |he  dust  off 
the  deck — ^there  he  dances— Jack's 
alive  indeed— nor  would  he  change 
places,  not  he  indeed,  with  the  IxHrd 
Higb  Admiral.  NowoQder.  For  look 
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ar Pretty  Poll,  the  Wappirig  Wurgin  ! 
Neirer  loQked  monkey  so  modest?/H^r 
lips  primly  closed  against  the  cdtning 
kiss ;  eyes  cast  down  to  the  deck,  baff 
in  bashfuhiess,  half  in  admiration  ot 
Jack's  jigging  feet,  which  do  indeed 
irresistibly  heel  and  toe  the  plank-— 
mutch  with  long  loose  flying  lappels,^ 
and  yibband  on  the  top  of  the  heftd  in 
the  shape  of  a  shamrock,  a  tempting 
trefoil  iindeed-^in  an  old  cut-dbwii 
full-dress  captain's  uniform,  by  way  of 
a  fcown  or.  jacket,  check  apron  patch- 
ed about  the  knee  with  new,  and  her 
tail  delicately  hidden  to  the  very  tip 
within  her  red  rustling  petticoat—' 
why,  no  wonder  that  Jack,  bdng  isi 
man,  a  monkey,  and  a  British  sailor, 
is  madly  in  love— no  wonder  that  he 
swears  by  all  the  saints  and  sinners  in 
the  fleet,  that  he  will  get  spliced  to 
P<rfl  that  very  night, 
'^  For  Love  is  Heaven,  and  HesVeii  is 

Love  I" 
.  Plates  Third  and  Fourth  are  both 
excellent — Duelling  and  Drunkenness; 
So— so— the  country,  we  presume, 
neighbourhood  of  Chalk  farm  ?  excel- 
lent duelling  ground— a  sign- post,  in 
shape  not  unlike  a  gallows,  with  this 
ominous  direcdon  or  announoemtent; 
*'  Hubbish  shot  here,"  and  such  prin. 
cipals  and  such  seconds!  The  first 
eagor,  in  an  agony  of  fear,  for  accom- 
modation of  all  differences,  on  any 
.terms,  even  on  the  most  abject  mutual 
apologies;  the  second,  resolute  and 
bloodthirsty,  enraged  at  the  thought 
of  being  defrauded  of  the  fray  by 
their  respective  pdltrooas.  Turn  over 
a  new  leaf,  and,  lo !  two  Mpnkers 
starring  home  from  -  a  debanda. 
This  is  the  way  to  i^ew  up  the  viee. 
It  is  as  good  as  one  of  the  best  bits  of 
Macnish.  They  have  got  drunk  on 
pot  after  pot  of  porter— with  a  few 
nnal  noggins  of  gin — one  apparently 
rather  the  drunker  <^  the  two— laugh- 
ing  drunk— and  disposed  to  sit  down, 
imagining  himself  at  home-*-and  al- 
most looking  as  if  he  were  going  to  try 
to  sing— the  other,  app«renuy  the 
drunker  of  the  two  likewise,  weeping 
drunk,  and  wondering,  and  of  his 
wondering  finding  no  end,  if  it  be 
written  in  the  book  of  £ite  that  he  is 
ever  again  in  this  wicked  world  to  see 
^the  house  in  which  he  was  bom, 
jtw^ty-fbur  years  ago,  and  has  lived 
in,  ne  coi\}ectiures,  till  within  some 
unintelligible  event,  but  in  what 
street,  of  what  town>  and  jurhat  num* 
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bar  dn  Hit  farftUpktd  on  tlie  doar>  h« 
Wduldi  tf  be  oo«ld  articukte,  frank- 
W  caofem  he  htd  utterly  foi^ottfti  1 
But  we  oamiQt  now  commeiit  farther 
upon  the  dndlists  or  drunkards ;  for 
onr  great  monthly  coaeh  narcel  (aa 
additional  ptit  t>t  horses  is  aUoived  the. 
nudl  t)n  that  day)  hss  jusl  been  rolled^ 
diroiigh  the  outer  and  inner  shopa 
right  into  the  Sanctum^  by  half«>a«do« 
asen  pphers-^eords  ciit^ten  ply  of 
strongest  brown  tipped  oS-'Hoid,  lol. 
on  the  yery  top  of  the  supply,<*-PArt 
Third  (^  MoUkeyaAai  lying  snug  and 
soft  in  thinneilt  silk-'^nd  not  a  wrin^ 
Ue  or  erease  on  the  ingenious  embfei^ 
matical  frontispiece ! 

It  is  positiTcdy  the  best  of  the  threes 
The  first  plate  in  the  numberi  with 
the  motto  ''  Great  skill  have  they  in 
Palmistry/'  is,  it  appears  to  our  reool>« 
lection,  a  parody,  it  may  be  said,  on 
Sir  Joshua's  famoua  picture  of  the 
same  lubject.  The  grouping  of  the 
principal  figures  is  the  same,  but  in 
Sir  Joshua's,  the  nymph  who  holds 
out  her  delicate  hand  and  arm,  her 
most  sweet»  and  fair,  and  dainty 
palm,  to  the  fortune-teller,  is  of  duciu 
de8«snt>  and  he  who  represents  her 
lorer  is,  if  we  remember  aright,— if 
^mrong,  'tis  of  no  contequence,*-rft  por<f 
timit  ef  her  noble  brother  ; — ^where* 
as»  here,  the  nymph  is  only  my  la^ 
dy's  maid,  and  her  lover,  my  lord 
duke's  iaTOurite  black  footman,  bott) 
represented  by  monkeys*  My  lady's 
inattkey<»maid  is  in  a  trulv  languirf^iny 
love^sifik  condition,  and  listens  to  the 
old  monkey  witch.  With  a  face  of  leerw 

a:  fear  that  is  exceedingly  touching 
ying  all  the  while  amorously,  bul 
by  no  means  immodestly— 4br  i^  is 
ux  {torn  being  «  naughty  nymj^H-* 
between  the  supporting  knees  of  th^ 
^uottoured  negto, .  her  head,  fitm 
which  the  leghorn  has  faUen  backi 
irtth  its  flaunting  ilbbandry,  resting 
en  his  shoulder,  while  one  of  Blae- 
kle's  hands  is  protectingly  placed 
manoss  her  neck,  and  the  ouier  held 
out  o|>eiii*fiBgsied,  in  astonishment  at 
the  Sibyl's  pc^di^tionsf  His  bright* 
bound,  glistening,  oedcaded,  full  dress 
liTery*luit  becomes  him  most  galhrntly 
^'^flxed  "  with  an  air"  on  bis  woolly 
knowledge-boK-^the  breast-pin  spark* 
les  on  ms  £dll— and  sltogether  be  is 
Evidently  a  very  Idllmg  bma  of  eolouiv 
The  1^,  on  the  knee  and  tUgh  of 
whioh  Abigail  reposes,  is  of  unmistak^ 
able  African  oruin,  what  Uttle  calf 
Vol.  XXIV. 


there  i«  being  Mgh  Up,  and  the  lUii 
bone,  with  that  pHneoty  erotubersnoe 
opedally  belongittg  to  the  soyal  lino 
of  Congow 
^  SoaU,  aiads  of  ^  and  diildrai  6f  the: 

With  whoto  icvwge  is  vittan'* 

'  His  fine  physiognotoy  ^eihittds  ^r 
sltertiately  of  MoDneUit  ahd  Bicb* 
motid,  Sutton.  Johnson,  IStevenson, 
Robinson,  and  Josh  Hudson's  Usck; 
were  he  to  enter  the  ring  he  bcmld  not 
fail  to  cut  out  some  work  for  the  be^ 
of  the  heavy  weights.  What  th^ 
palmist  may  be  muttering  to  the  B^ 
irothed  We  shall  not,  if  we  cati  prevent 
onrflelves  from  doing  so,  conjecture  i 
yet  It  is  plain  that  she  is  in  possessidri 
of  Some  secret,  which  tbey  had  vainly 
Imagined  wss  known  but  to  their  twd 
selves,  and  that  she  scruples  not  id 
hint  that  they  ; 

"  Have  loved,  not  wisely^  but  too  welt** 
There  is  noi^  however^  any  symp* 
toms  about  the  figure  of  the  tody's 
maid  betraying  that  she  is  seriously 
aniissr-although  the  aibyl  is  recoma 
mending  marriage  before  sh^  kse  h^ 
place.  The  phiz  of  nassa,  however, 
np^  tha^  we  look  rather  more  sen*- 
tinizingly  into  its  expression,  has 
something  we  don't  idtogether  approve* 
He  looks  like  a  red  wolf  in  a  black 
sheep's  clothing,  and  we  fear  majr 
jHTove  a  Pqpish  recusant*  Meanwhile 
a  monkey-imp  of  a  child,  slung  on 
the  beldame's  Deck,  is  piscina  tricks 
with  her  hood,  and  amusmg  nimself 
with  pulling  out  grey  hairs.  Vet^ 
after  all,  we  believe  tnere  will  be  ^ 
marriage  and  Mulattoes,  who  by  w 
by,  are  just  like  pigs,  pretty  little  jeU 
low  squedcers  aslong  asthey  are  pigs^ 
but  get  horridly  i^y  as  they  grow  up 
into  hobbletjhoy  boys  and  girls,  sowi^ 
and  boars.  However  there  is  nothing 
in  such  a  perspective  or  prospective  to 
deter  a  white  lady's  maid  £rom  enter-v 
ing  into  lawful  wedlock  with  a  bladf 
Duke's  footman,  so  let  the  bans  b^ 
published  forthwith,  vnth  as  little  de^ 
jay  as  the  canons  of  the  church  wil^ 
allow,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  b^ 
performed  bv  the  Hector  in  their  own 
parish  chhrdu  So  wishing  joy  to  th^ 
pied  on»>fle8h,  and  a  honeymoon,  if 
4he  arrangements  of  the  Dulie  and  his 
daugfatw  for  the  summer  tour  stilt 
hold  good,  at  the  Lakes,  KesRvick, 
Ambleside,  Lowood,  and  Bo'ness» 
whae  the  icooBHnodation  at  the  inns 
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is  exodl«iil>  we  bid  aAeir  to  the  Be* 
trothed ;  and  after  a  hasty  and  pleased 
fllanoe  ^t  plate  seQend,  a  Beadle  or 
Verger^  or  some  such  officiary  drest 
in  ft  liMle  brief  authority^  aii^  with 
gold-laced  cocked^hat,  and  cane^  dis- 
pernng  a 'triad  of  numkey  lads^  who 
We  been  playing  at  {dteh  end  toes  on 
the  st^  or  a  diurchy  we  presume  on 
Sunday,  and  who  sprawl  off  in  « 
scramble  of  mudi  yanety  and  anima* 
tion ;  and  after  another  gfance,  as  hasty 
and  as  well  pleased^  at  plate  thirds  re« 
presentmg  a  Client  in  the  clutch  of  « 
well*brie^  and  better**feed  BarristeTf 
a  client  who,  from  his  infatuated  ear- 
nestness, is  manifestly  a  plaintiff  about 
to  be  non-suited,  with  costs,  not  over« 
looking  the  Fable  of  the  Cats  and 
Cheese  in  the  middle,  nor  the  picture 
pf  a  man  putting  his  head  and  should 
ders  into  a  lion  s  mouth  in  the  back* 
ground, — ^we  esgerly  pounce  upon 
plate  fourth,— which  to  us  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  treats  ever  furnish- 
ed by  the  fancnr  of  a  painter.  For  lo ! 
two  wdl-matcoed  Monkeys  are  at  it 
hard  and  fast  with  the  gloves,  on  the 
stage  of  the  Fives  Co^ !  » 

^'Layon.flSaediiff; 
And  damn*d  be  him  that  first  cries  hold, 


'  We  never  saw  Turner  and  Randall, 
(those  illustrious  heroes  now  defunct, 
and  who  have  taken  their  place  among 
the  immortals)  set  to,  but  we  have 
^n  as  good  ones  as  they,— aye,  and 
better  too,  Mendosa,  and  Ward,  uid 
many  of  the  best  mea  of  that  era,-* 
Georce  Head  the  Inimitable,  who 
could  knodr  von  down  out  of  distance, 
land  though  but  an  eleven  stone  man 
ftt  the  most,  licked  Giant  Gr^son  to 
his  heart's  content,  Hke  winking  with« 
in  the  rules  of  the  Bench — Tom  Bd« 
dier,  yet  gbve*diun^ion  of  the  ring, 
notwithstanding  his  late  unfortunate 
tenffler.  fight  with  white-headed  Bob, 
and  thAt  Tom  is  now  somewhere  about 
the  half-way  house  between  the  for- 
tieth and  fiftieth  mik-stone  on  Uie 
high  road  of  life— his  great  antagonist, 
Ihe  undefeated  Dutch  Sam,  undefeat- 
ied,  till  in  his  spindle-shanked,  bellows- 
to-mend,  and  fist-enfeebled  premature 
icdd  age,  he  fell  a  Jew-oonfounding 
and  deaning-out  sacrifice  beneath  the 
mauHes  of  Nowlswcnrthy,  then  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  who  in  his  turn  bit  the 
sod  beneath  the  terrific  punishment 
of  that  unconquered  antic  Scroggins, 
^*  the  gentlemanly  kind  ^  man,"— 


to  say  Doting  of  the  {muMyrti^  Jen^ 
before  whom  no  man  could  ]ive,.^fr 
Pollux,  lealoos  even  in  his  istar,  struck; 
hire  witn  a  racket- ball  into  a  Monops^ 
and  then,  indeed,  shame  to  the  ^n« 
tlemen  of  England,  Belcher  the  Great, 
Pride  of  the  Nursery,  Hero  of  MouU- 
sey-Hurst,  and  Champion  of  £ng« 
land,  that  is,  the  world— with  all  but 
hope  and  confidence  gone,  for  strength 
left  him  in  the  ring  as  he  str^yped^ 
and  went  over  to  Hen  Fearoe— fsank 
with  aU  his  laurels  beneath  the  Game 
Chicken,  then  new  Lord  of  the  Ascends 
ent,— end  afterwards,  in  two  cruel 
eombats  with  Tom  Crib,  then  knowa 
by  the  cognomen  of  the  Black  Dia- 
mond, now  £x- Ex-Champion  ;-^or 
yet  to  qpeak  of  John  Jadoson,  the 
Unai^roachable,  the  best-made  man 
from  top  to  toe  in  all  England,  not 
one  weuc  point  in  all  his  matddass 
frame— strong,  steady,  straight,  r»« 
pid,  resistless,  terrible,  before  whom^ 
whfle  yet  a  stripling,  FewtereU  the 
Philistine  fell,  and  who  did  Mendoza, 
not  giving  him  a  dian«»,  under  the 
ten  minutes,  flooring  him  every  round 
^'  as  btttdier  felleth  ox." 
^  We  pretend  to  no  great  nous  ij^ 
ring>amiirs;  but  we  have  gumptiMi 
enough  left  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of 
our  amiable  friend  Pierce  Egan,  as 
honest  a  man  as  lives,  and  as  thoroujg;h 
a  trump,— no  less  to  admire  the  quaint 
origlniuity  of  the  facetious  and  ftcute 
John  Bee,  and  the  amusing  varieties 
of  the  Annals  of  Sporting,  Sporting 
Magazine,  and  Bell's  Life  in  London^ 
Thoe  excellent  writershave  vindicated 
the  science  of  pugilism,  and  the  chft« 
ractersof  its  pmne  {Nrofessors,  hem,  the 
ignorant  reproaches  of  a  set  of  senselesa 
mockheads,  incapable  of  cominrehend^ 
ing  and  appreciating  the  native  spirit 
of  neroic  England.  As  friends  of  ira« 
manity,  they  have  supported  the  ring 
at  the  points  of  dieir  pens  against  au 
gainsavers,  and  provea  to  demonstra* 
timi,  that  were  it  not  for  prisepfight<« 
ing,  without  which,  it  is  {uainer  than 
a  pikestaff  that  pugilism  could  never 
fiourish  as  a  national  custom,  there 
would  be  for  one  death  hj  fisW-cu£b, 
at  least  fifty,  to  say  nothing  of  down^ 
right  assassinations  and  murders,  with 
iron-bound  wooden  dogs,  case-knivesy 
razors,  pistols,  and  blunderbusses. 
One  or  two  of  the  Judges  of  the  laiid 
see  this  nearly  in  its  true  light— «s» 
for  example.  Chief  Justice  Best,  a 
Iwight  and  a  m^nly  character,  wh« 
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does  not,  Hke  some  old  women  on  the 
Bench,  who  for  the  present  riiall  be 
nameless,  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
A  clean  knock-down  blow,  but  is  of 

Sdnion,  that,  on  frequent  tMScasions,  a 
oody  nose  and  k  black  eye  are  badges 
of  honour,  which  the  best  man  in 
England  maf^  if  honourably  acquired, 
wear  with  honour  at  market,  and  even^ 
fiinde  the  Sunday  will  com^  round  re« 
culaiiy,  the  latter  badge^namfely,  die 
black  eye,  even  at  church.    Pierce 

S^n,  John  Bee,  and  Christopher 
orth,  wish  for  poice  amons  the  peo* 
^e ;  and  therefore  they  wish,  that,  to 
preserve  it,  as  far  as  it  can  be  pre« 
iserred,  the  people  should  be  taught 
the  art  of  war.  Perhaps  a  Chid^  Ju9« 
tice  cannot  consistently  witii  the  pe« 
cuKar  decencies  of  his  office^which, 
however,  when  not  founded  in  reason, 
«re  all  a  fudge— recommend  prize« 
^g^ting  from  his  seat.  But  he  can 
«hew  what  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
iare  on  the  subject ;  and  our  present 
illustrious  Chief  may  depcod  upcm  it^ 
-that  in  no^part  of  his  late  admirable 
d^arges-'-admiralde — on  every  point-* 
Md.  the  people  of  England  go  more 
iieartily  along  with  him,  than  in  his 
panegyric  on  pugilism ;  a  panegyrie 
which  should  be  writlen  in  letters  of 
goM,  and  hung  up  in  a  handsome 
frame  at  the  Casde,  and  all  other 
fipbrting-houses  of  character  and  oe« 
kbrity. 

But  see  the  Set-to !  The  Man-Mon« 
l^ey  to  the  left  has  evidently  the  ad- 
vantage in  height  and  length ;  but 
iiis  antagonist  has  it  in  weight  by  a 
few  pounds,  and  his  compact  frame 
exhibits  formidable  muscle.  Stupes 
both,  for  the  anatomist,  the  statuary, 
and  the  nainter.  Had  that  heavy 
right-hander,  ddivered  at  JaccoMac« 
CO  s  smeller,  not  been  caught  by  that 
accomplished  pugilist's  sloping  right 
forearm,  it  might  have  been  a  floorer. 
The  litde  one  lias  mischief  yet  in  his 
Iddney-seeking  left;  and  next  tune 
they  hit  out  together,  'tis  odds  they 
counter.'  Jacco  is  leary  as  AbyBelas* 
CO,  and  is  difficult  to  be  got  as  Spring 
1iimself-^-but  his  opponent  will  be  in, 
be  won't  b^  denied,  and  at  the  Weaving 
system  we  question  if  he  has  his  equal 
in  the  ring.  Look  at  him  again,  and 
say  now,  is  he  not  in  that  attitude  & 
phenomenon  ?  But  all  the  words  in 
the  world  would  fall  adequately  to  ex- 


press the  grotestjuelfecientifie  charac« 
terofthisinimitoble  Set-to.  Allisin 
perfect  keeping— the  facea  of  the  spec- 
tators are  all  agrin,  wad  agape,  and 
aghast,  and  a-gloom,  and  a-|^mmer, 
with  the  flnctuatkins  of  passionate 
emotion*  Thehelmetedheadof  L^k« 
las  idle  lAEd^Gmudaawa  rises  nobly 
In  the  opening  between  the  attitudi- 
narians,  towermgover  the  crowd*  And 
iiark,  how.  npnoariooa  the  app^use  I 
The  monkieirsi,  we  beg  their  pardon, 
the  men  wiu  be  matched,  we  nave  no 
doabt,  for  a  hundred  a-side,  to  fight 
probably  in  the  same  ring,  after  the 
tti^r  between  Jack  Carter  and  Jem 
Ward  has  comeofl^^acoothc^^yoiar* 
ite— guineas  to  sovereignar-flnd  we 
dioum  not  wonder  if  the.second  battle 
werfe  the  better  of  the  two,  for  Carter 
is  a  cur,  and  Ward  a  cross.* 

We  must  now  lay  aside  Monkeyana, 
and  bid  Thomas  .Landseer  farewelL 
Twenty  years  ago,  we  should  not  have 
cared  to  have  put  on  the  glomes  with 
him,  and  diewn  that  we  too  oonld  spar 
a  bit ;  for  that  he  can  iparwell  tiiis 
plate  la  proof^positive.  Now  we  ane 
foeble  on  our  pins,  our  bams  a|!$  weak, 
and  our  knees  totter,  our  right  hand 
has  foigot  its  eunmiig«  XDome  d»wn 
to  the  Lodge,  then,  our  dear  air,  and 
We  shall  hud  out  to  you  that  right 
hand  of  friendship  ungloved,  and  in- 
Iroduce  you  into  tne  inner  ring  within 
our  porch,  where,  during  our  light 
airy  intelleotual  play,  we  shall  haye 
both  a  second  and  a  bottle-holder. 
One  brother  at  a  time  is  best;  so 
comedown  byyourself,  and  wedo  trust 
that  you  will  give  such  a  report  of 
us  as  may  induce  each  member  of  the 
fomlly  to  go  in  by  rotatiim.  Edwin, 
we  know,  has  been  frequently  in  Soot- 
land,  and  once  or  twice  inr  No.  17 ; 
but  we  were  then,  most  unfortunately, 
laid  up  in  bed,  with  gout  in  every  lith 
and  limb  of  our  body,  and  the  greatest 
deer-and^dog-patnter  that  ever  drew 
an  ear  or  an  antler  left  Scotland  by  us 
unseen,  but  not  uniMmouved.  Your 
pencil,  your  brush,  and  your  graving 
needle,  must  all  havd,  while  you  are 
at  the  Lodge,  a  hdidi^,  exoept  indeed 
for  an  hour  or  two,  that  you  may  leave 
us  a  relic  of  your  genisis,  some,  exqui- 
site bijoa  ta  be  hung  up  in  a  sunny 
nook  of  the  wall  among  th^  cbeAdV 
oeuvres  of  the  Immortius» 


*  Since  come  oSL,^^  miserable  afiair  indeed^ 
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A  V4LI  0'  X«01USAK.^ 


»  WsliavAkmghMMlirodofAheelii^ 
Hal  tiMtBMM  md  faitipidity  wkich  «t 
1^  pravailing  diaiMteiiities  of  ivorki 
0f  fietiAii  in  tb«  pn^MOt  daf.  7^ 
poor  qeiK^writtri  aie  evidendy  at 
iheir  wio^  and,  and/ to  iiaa  a  Sdo^ 
fliiaae,  kave  abeadj  gone  lo  tlie  Ml 
Mugtliofthiktetber*  Time  waa,  that 
mhm  fltrelciied  on  onv  oomfertabl^ 
aofe,  with  a  di^  of  M oolia,  and  a  new 
ttovd^  we  wete  ai  happy  aa  SltWiUiam 
€«rtu  wi^  pnnofa  and  turtle.  Now, 
though  we  alill  lounge  and  elp  eo^ 
fBBf  tke  novel  forms  no  lenger  an  item 
in  our  catalogue  -of  pleasurable  i^pU^ 
imeeik  We  can  denVe  no  amusement 
from  n  mere  dull  rifiieciamento  of 
•Id  ineldenta  dressed  up  in  holiday 
dnery  ihr  the  nonee  of  repnUioatieft 
bjF  Mr  Colhom.  We  wetdsk  to  death 
or  the  eternal  remodelfing  ofi  antiqua- 
ted eommon-plaeea ;  ef  the  incessant 
ontpouitegof  one  vessel  into  another; 
the  tame  reeoscitatkNi  of  ftehle  and 
everyday  dbavaeters;  the  persevering 
endeavoinr  to  concoct  new  mixtures 
Irom  M  ingredients,— -ending,  as  all 
such  attempts  must  end-nbi  lamenta- 
ble failure.  There  really  iq^pears  as 
if  there  wen  something  in  nov^wri^ 
ting  whidi  numbs  the  faenltiea,  end 
paralyses  the  energies  of  or^ary 
minds.  We  have  thousanda  of  first- 
rate  men  In  the  country,  poets,  phikM 
solders,  ^litioal  eoon<MniBta,  maga« 
idne-ccmtribuiors,  historians,  news- 
naper«reporters,  and  met^physieians. 
Now,  take  these  men  each  in  tneir  own 
particular  depaa:>tment,  read  their  hia- 
torical,  or  metaphysical,  or  political 
treatises,  their  police  reports,  their  es- 
says, critical  and  moral,  their  poetry, 
imd  t^  to  one  you  will  &id  them  <dl 
raspectabk-HMWoe  more  than  req^ee^ 
table-^  point  of  talent.  Butstrange 
«e  say,  let  any  ef  these  lighte  of  the 
age  sit  down  to  indite  a  novel^  and  a 
change  ia  at  once  wrought  in  the 
whole  chaiai^er  of  hi»  intelleet;  his 
^Mnltiea  desert  him  ill  his  utmost 
need,  and  he  ri^s  at  onee  into  a  dri* 
▼eUar.  '  Where,  to  instance,  will  yea 


meet  at  a  venture  with  three  more  ta- 
lented and  promiring  individuals  thaA 
X^ofd  Norinanby,  Mr  Lister,  and  Mr 
Bobert  Ward?  They  are  quite  the 
aort  of  men  one  womd  wish  to  mee| 
atadinner  party  any  day  inthe  wedt; 
elever,  personaUe,  well  dressed,  eild 
weljbred;  amiable  in  thehr  domestlic 
felations,  pleasant  travelling  eompa^ 
nions,  chatty  in  a  poat  diaise,  and  con» 
descendingly  communicative  in  the 
mdl ;  good  shots  and  quadrfflers,  Dur 
from  despicable  at  Eeart^,  and  aide, 
with  some  cramming,  to  accomplish  a 
tolerable  speech  in  £e  Hduseof  Com« 
monsr  We  appeal  to  any  one  if  wc 
have  here  overstated  their  merits,  or 
afhether,  in  the  catalogueof  ^eeegemi 
ilemen's  pretenions,  one  item  coidd 
^nsdentiously  be  omitted.  Tet  tidce 
them  as  novel-writers,  and  diey  di»i 
^y  a  lamentable  want  of  all  imaghi^ 
ative  power.  How  utteriy  stale,  flat^ 
and  unprofitable,  f  to  any  at  least  but 
the  authQjr  and  bookkeUer,)  is  Uie  mas- 
ter of  their  fictions  !  They  present  us 
with  no  new  and  vigorous  oreatieAas 
they  give  utterance  to  no  thoughts 
which  b«ur  the  stamp  of  power  and 
ori^ality ;  all  is  tame,  drowsy,  un- 
impassioned  and  monotonous.  'Aej 
describe  not  men  but  manners;  the 
manners  too>  not  of  laf  go  bodies  of  sok* 
dety,  but  of  a  particular  coterie,  insig- 
nificant  in  everything  but  the  rank 
and  wealth  of  its  members.  Then: 
motto  uniformly  is,  ^^  Xa  sauoe  9atU 
muuof  que  le  po%99on.^  In  thrir  eyea 
the  value  is  not  in  th^  matter,  but  in 
the  cookery,  and  such  bashing  and 
rehashing,  such  mizzling  of  fasoion- 
able  eondimenta  to  ms^ise  the  etale- 
ness  of  their  materials,  as  they  are  com* 
polled  to  employ,  it  is  altogether  mar* 
yellous  to  contemplate. 

It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  hchveverj 
thatmany  o#the  faults  wehavenotteedi 
are  faults  as  much  of  the  system  as  of 
its  iudivulual  supporters.  Luckily  lor 
Mr  Oolbum  there  is  a  rage  among 
vulgar  peqple**and  vulgar  people  form 
ihe  great  minority  of  the  readmg  pub* 


*'TfaeiCiix2Bbnh,  a  tUs  of  Khoraian.  3  vols.  Henry  Colbam,  New  Bnilh^ton 
Si^eet,  London.    1628.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 


.  lie  of  Ae  pr^«wt  ^r'Ho  )>^9pme  wj-  [PuncfcuaaJifiiTiiUour  amtcibuUQns,  at 
.  qiwpted  with  me  wtnnera,  ImbitJi,  we  rate  oiilve  gluneaa  a-sheet.  trgna- 
.  «ad  pursuit  of  tlu)89  cirQtes,  fironi  miitod  regvUaci]r»  ind^iding  the  odd 
.  wbicA  they  «i«  £X(4ucUd.  It  isquite  ^sbUUoga*  m aparoel  by  the  mail;  exA 
'.  wonderful  to  observe  the  ^it^rest  ex-  \thoogh  this  rate  of  remuneration  must 


cited  Eaat  of  Temide^bari  dj  a  do- 
,  i^cri^pp  pf  aballat  Almack's  or  a  din- 

lier  at  Park  Jme.  And  if  Quch  things 
.  please  these  opui^pt  and  worthT  pef- 
,  ions,  why>  i^  Heayan's  name^  ahoiud 

.Aeypoljbegratjfled?    "Why,  ifAe  , 

,  people  call  for  a  9ton^  should  Mr  a  good  book,  to  do  our  best  to  add  to 
\  Cplhvrja  g^FQ  them  bread  ?  It  is  his  ,  its  populari^a  by  impressing  it  >  with 
ce  to  qatej:  for,  not  to  r^plate  the    the  signet  of  our  praise.    As  a  proof 


undoubtedly  appear  smaH,  we  haye 
no  doubt  that«  under  all  the  circum* 
atances  ctf  the  work^  itia  quita  as  much 
aacouldreasonably  have  l»^nexpect<^« 
We  are  always,  happy,,  there&fe, 
when  Mr  Colbura  xeaUy  doea  publish 


,  publip  taste»  and  he  is  not  called  on^o 
..  decide,  lik^  a  Paris  at  aq  Abemethy> 
.pn  the  yalue  or  whplesomeness  of  the 
^viands  which  the  popular  appetite 
.)WAy  demand* 

,  .  Were  wo  in  a  had  humouif,  which 
.*^thanks  to  a  peptic  pill  of  Doctor 
;B:itchin<Br  and  a  good  dinneac^^we 
■  are  notj  we  Mig^t  gp  on  in  this  snarl- 
.*iu^  and  cantAoua  strain^  to  tho  end 
^of  our  article^  laying  about  us  with 
^I9ur  critical  s^illelahj^  like  an  Irish- 
,  ^an  in  a  row«  imd  occasioning  irao- 
,  ture  and  cgntusion  to  numy  worthy 
<  individuals^  who  rejoice  in  Mr  Col- 
;  burn  as  th^  publisW-  But  this  we 
^aball  Qpt  do  fo|:  two  reasons^  The 
first  is,  that  we  are  not  in  the  humour* 
;  Nothing  ]ias  ooQurred  to  exacerbate 
our  temper,  or  stimulate  our  liver  into 
.unhealthy  action,  and  we  feel  our- 
ffi^vea  at  the  present  moment  in  charity 
.  with  all  mankindf  The  second  U, 
4hat  beneath  all  our  deceitful  dempD- 
.  atjrations  of  dislike  or  indifference,  we 
have  always  had  a  sneaking  regard  for 
Mr  Colbum^  True  it  is,  we  never 
.told  our  love,  hut  let  not  our  assertion 
be  held  doubtful  <m  that  account.  We 
have  done  him  good  offices  in  secret;, 
and  now  almost  Uush,  even  through 
.our  own  emblazonment,  to  find  them 
.fiime.  Of  many  of  the  bast  articles  in 
.the  New  Monthly^  we  are  the  authoTf 
.We  wrote  the  Oae  on  the  Bonassua, 
;and  the  Elegy  on  the  death  of  th^  lE^^ 
phant  in  £iceter  Change.  For  amud^ 
.admired  article  on  *^  Hatfb"  which  ap«i 
.pwed  some  years  agf^  we  may  Uko«* 
.wise  assume  ci:edit,  to  say  nothing  of 
.sundry  oontribu&oni  whioh  we  pur- 
loined from  Blackwood's  Balaam  001^ 
and  which  contributed  in  no  small  dor 
.gree  to thecelebrity  of  the  New  M<mthr 
ly-o-But  of  this  enough.  We  now  say 
publidy,  that  we  conmcr  Mr  Colbum 
a  Hberal'and  enterprising  publisher, 
and  an  honourable  nan.  We  were  paid 


of  our  good  faith  in  this  declaration^ 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  d^ 
cided  opinioiu  that  the  public  now 
stand  indebted  to  him  for  one.  of  tljfe 
best  and  ablest  works  of  fiction  which 
j&>r  a  long  time  past  has  issued  ft<m 
the  press.  We  allude  to  "  The  Ku«« 
'  »Ibash,  a  Tale  of  Khorasan."  An  ac« 
count  of  which  we  intend  shall  &am 
the  staple  of  our  present  article. 

Considering  the  almost  univeraal 
attraction  c^  Eastern  fiction,  and  the 
number  of  aecomplished  travelleis, 
qualified  by  lon^  residence  to  affiird 
true  and  vivid  pictures  of  the  manners 
of  those  oriental  nations,  among  whom 
they  have  been  sojourners,  it  does  u>« 
pear  strange  that  so  few  ^Scnrts  should 
have  been  made  in  a  department  of 
literature,  so  popular  and  Engaging. 
That  the  task  of  filling  the  hiatus  thus 
left,  is  most  difficult,  we  admit :  yet 
we  have  already  seen  the  difficulties, 
great  as  they  are,  surmounted  by  at 
least  one  author,  and  only  wonder  ibat 
'other  Writers,  almost  equally  quali- 
fied for  the  task,  shouU  not  haye 
Started  forward  to 

*  **  Partake  the  tiiiiicpb»  and  punite  the 

The  truth  is,  that  the  studiea  of  a  ; 
person  who  would  acquire  an  intir  \ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  manners,  ha-  f 
hits,  feelings  of  a  nation,  must  not  be  ^ 
limited  to  the  journal  of  the  traveller, ' 
or  the  researchea  of  the  historian.  It^ 
ia  only  from  a  aeneaof  Individualpoiw 
traits^^^by  rqwesenting  men  in  Aeir 
jdomestic  aa  weU  as  in  thehr  puhlio  re« 
lationa— by   exposing    to  view,  not 
jnerelv  their  actions^  onittheirmotiye% 
.by  exhibiting  them,  in  short,  aa  they 
exist  in  all  then*  widely  ramified  oon^ 
noxious,  with  religion,  with  govern* 
ment,  and  with  each  other,  that  an  ac» 
curate  judgment  can  be  formed  of  thf 
geniua  and  cbara^tfiruof  a  \fw^*    fi 


Si                                          T^eKu«alilba9ifL  CJi^ys 

is  otdy  by  a  story  skitfdtly  constructed  work  In  the  Whole  ttrd^  of  British  JUU 

and  happily  adapted  to  the  purposes  it  terature  which  disphtys  greater  Tigour 

is  intended  to  eSSscts  that  this  know-*  of  conception^  or  exercises  an  inflaenoe 

ledge  in  its  fullest  extent  can  be  im*  more  powerfhl  and  despotic  over  the 

pai^.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  East*  feelinga  and  the  imagination  of  tjle 

em  Ho^,  alone  which  can  he  made  ireader.    In  all  its  debneations,  thece 


^  the  yehicle  of  such  interesting  hut  mi- 
nute information,  as  can  lead  us  to  any 
'  intimate  communion  with  nations  di£> 
fering  fio  widely  from  ourselyea  in 
everythingof  thoughtor  circumstance^ 
\  principle  or  ohservance. 
/     Haa  works  of  this  sort  formed  any 
^^ortion  of  the  scanty  but  precious  te- 
'  UC8  of  ancient  Greece,  how  vast  would 
'be  our  increase  of  knowledge  on  tdl 
those  points,  which  at  present  admit 
'  onl^  of  the  vague  conjectures  of  the 
antiquarian!  Nay,  did  we  possess  but 
'  one  smgle  story  of  Athenian  fiction,  in 
'  how  great  a  degree  would  not  the  his- 
'  tory,  the  philosophy « the  poetry,  of  the 
^most  glorious    and  interesting   era 
recorddl  in  the  annals  of  mankind, 
have  been  illustrated  and  explained  I 
*  How  many  doubts  would  at  once  be 
removed,  now  many  false  conjectures 
corrected,  how  many  erroneous  con- 
clusions set  at  nought  ?     As  it  is,  of 
mudi  which  it  would  be  most  inter- 
esting to  know,  of  the  habitudes  and 
modes  of  thought  of  a  people  whose 
productions  have  modeUed  the  taste, 
and  ennobled  the  itnagination,  of  idl 
succeeding  generations,  we  are,  a^ 
must  continue  ignorant.    Through  a 
medium  always  obscure,  and  frequent- 
ly fallacious,  we  can  view  them  only 
as  a  whole,  in  their  collective  ^d  ex- 
ternal relations,  while  all  the  minuter 
features  which  would  have  lent  beauty 
and  accuracy  to  the  picture,  must  re- 
main witiiout  ^e  scope  of  our  ob^er* 
vation. 

.  It  has  been  said  that  knowledge  is 
|K)wer,  and  it  is  true ;  but  surdy  it 
is  no  Jess  so,  that  knowledge  is  plea- 
sure ;  nor,  of  all  the  modifications  of 
pleasure,  of  which  our  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible, is  that  the  least  noble  and 
enduring,  which  is  derived  from  works 
'in  whico  instruction  is  united  to  the 
Idghest  excitement  of  the  imagination^ 
Vad  of  all  the  best  and  deepest  sympa- 
^es  of  the  human  heart.  Such  a 
work  is  Anastasius ;  one  of  the  proud- 
est and  most  successfuleffbrts  of  con- 
temporary genius,  which  at  once  rai- 
sed Its  author,  previously  known  only 
as  a  dilettante  dissertator  on  t^airs, 
^mney-piec^,  and  chaises  tongues^ 
to  the  very  foremost  rank  of  literary 
distinction.  We  confess  we  know  of  no 


is  i  freedom  of  pencil,  and  a  vividness 
and  splendour  of  colouring,  whic^ 
mark  Uie  han^  of  a  master^  while  the 
truth^of  the  picture  in  its  details,  its 
rigid  and  dose  adherence  to  all  the 
lineaments  of  humanity,  modified  in 
their  development  and  form  by  the 
thousand  visionary  and  tnater^  in- 
fluences which  affect  our  nature,  has 
never  been  surpjassed,  even  by  the 
most  unimaginative  andprosaicmsto* 
rian*    The  stoi^  of  Euf^rosyne  is  a 
$iie  spedmen  of  th^  very  loftiest  pow« 
er,  somewhat  wantonly  exercised  o^ 
matter  full  of  difficulty  and  danget. 
The  author  shews  himself  on  the  bnadc 
of  a  predpioe,  but  he  does  not  fidl ; 
and  we  think  our  language  a£^rds  no- 
thing more  full  of  mdandiolv  beautt^ 
than  the  latter  portion  of  the  worx^ 
but  above  all,  that  whidi  relates  to 
the  illness  and  death  of  his  son*  Such 
descriptions  as  these  will  not  di&  Tl^e 
tooth  of  time  will  not  injure  the  pages 
of  Anastasius ;  they  bear  the  stamp  of 
immortality— xrqfM  hi  ut$. 

Anastasius  was  followed  by  Hi^i 
Baba,  a  work  altogether  of  inferior 
pretensions,  and  yet  excellent  in  its 
kind.  The  audior  knew  his  own 
powers  too  well  to  attempt  a  fruitless 
rivalry  virith  his  predecessOT,  and  pitch- 
ed his  tone  in  a  lower.— we  think  too 
low  a — key.  His  model  is  evidentiy 
Le  Sage ;  and  H^jjirBaba  is  in  truth 
nothing  more  than  a  Persian  Gil  ^las, 
equally  unprindpled  and  uninterest- 
ing in  his  own  personal  attributes,  yet 
affording  scope,  in  the  narration  of  his 
vicissitudes  and  adventures,  for  de- 
scription of  all  ranks  of  sodety  in  Pa*- 
da,  and  in  theother  countries  of  which, 
in  the  progress  of  the  story,  he  becomes 
a  vidtor.  We  are  thus  furnished  witii 
a  series  of  portraits  drawn  from  the 
life,  and  animated  with  all  the  spirit 
which  the  Promethean  skill  of  the  art- 
ist enabled  him  to  infuse.  One  ad- 
vantage of  the  plan  tmdonbtedly  is, 
that  it  obviates  the  necesdty  of  any 
regularly  constructed  plot,  while  it 
gives  ample  room  and  v^ge  enough 
for  introduction  of  inddent  and  de- 
lineation of  mannenu  We  wish  Mr 
Morier— for  sudi  is  the  name  of  the 
author  of  Hajji  Baba— had  thou^t 
proper  to  invest  his  hero  with  a  de« 
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gree  i^prlndple  and  fbeOng  somewhat 
jgtektBT,  liriUm,  we  this^,  would  not 
mvt  u^itred  the  truth  of  the  del^ea^ 
^n. 

'  Altogether,  bowevet,  the  hook  la 
ii^eyer  and  amusing,  and  the  manners 
of  the  different  classes  of  society  in 
Persia  are  painted  with  a  graceful  fe» 
licity  (Kf  touch,  which  beai:s  ahundant 
evidence  of  ^  skill  of  the  artist.  All 
occai^ns  of  deep  feeling  he  avoids, 
stod  ^en  when  they  naturally  occur 
Sn  the  course  of  the  narratite,  thev 
are  slurred  over  in  a  manner  which 
i^ews  pretty  strongly,  that  the  forte 
•of  Uie  aut|ior  does  not  lie  in  the  pa« 
ihetic 

Between  these  two  works--below 
Anastasius,  but,  in  all  respects,  above 
Higji  Baba — ^would  we  place  the  Ad« 
TenCures  of  a  Kuzziibash.  It  is  a  work 
of  great  talent  and  originality ;  full  of 

Tit-stMng  adventure,  of  perilous  es* 
<iapes  by  flood  and  field,  of  broil  and 
battle,  of  human  passion  and  human 
crime. 

'  The  word  Kuzziibash,  or  Redhead, 
as  our  readers  know— <nr,  more  proba* 
bly,  as  they  do  not  know— is  employed 
in  die  present  day  to  designate  a  Peri 
fliaii  soldier,  though  in  former  times  it 
was  exclusively  apidied  to  seven  tribes, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  ^ah  Ismael  the 
first,  formed  a  sort  of  body-guard  to 
their  monarch,  and  were  bound  by  co- 
venant to  defend  the  Sheah  faith 
against  the  accursed  followers  of  Omar. 
The  hero,  whose  adventures  form  the 
Staple  of  the  work,  is  represented  as  of 
distinguished  lineage,  being  the  son  of 
a  chid  of  the  tribe  of  A£^ar,  which 
Occupies  a  small  district  in  the  pro« 
Vince  of  Khcnrasan.  His  respectabk 
father,  we  are  informed,  was  a  person 
of  truly  moderate  desires,  and  con- 
tented with  a  very  limited  exercise  of 
the  privil^es  of  a  polygamist  He  had 
only  two  wives,  or  whom  the  mother 
of  our  hero  was  the  favourite.  Ismael 
—for  in  such  name  does  he  rejoice^- 
was  not  bom  for  several  years  after 
their  union,  and  his  birth  was  not  un- 
accompanied by  fearful  omens.  His 
mother,  having  fallen  asleep  one  day 
after  coming  out  of  the  bath,  is  visit- 
ed by  a  c&eam  of  fearful  import, 
which  is  afterwards  fully  realized  in 
the  misfortunes  of  the  family,  and  the 
perils  by  iivhich  the  life  of  her  son  is 
assaile^.  The  worthy  matron  is  slow- 
Jy  recovering  from  her  accouchement, 
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having  had,  what  In  Scottish  phrase  is 
called,  ^'a  saif  time  o't,"  when  she  is 
visited  by  Roudiun*u-deen  Sheikh  Ak 
lee  Calunder,  a  dervish  ec^ly  oele« 
brated  foir  his  i>rofound  wisdom,  hia: 
linrivalled  sanctilr,  and  the  impene- 
trable mystery  wnich  hung  over  lu3 
character,  and  the  habits  of  hia  life. 
As  this  personage  plays  rather  a  8tri« 
king  part  in  the  story,  it  may  be  a^ 
well  to  allow  the  auUior  to  shadow ', 
forth  his  character  and  attaibutes* 

*'  The  Sheikh  was  believed  to  be  a  native 
of  India,  a  land  fertile  in  magicians  and' 
necromancers,  as  well  as  in  saints  and 
sages;  but  though  the  person  and  extnu 
ordinary  attributes  of  this  holy  man  wdre 
well  known  in  Persia,  and  throughout  all 
the  east,  no  one  in  all  these  countries  coold, 
give  any  account  either  of  his  fiunily,  the' 
place  of  his  birth,  his  age,  or  even  of  the 
way  in  which  he  lived  and  moved  fh»n 
place  to  place.  Strange  tales  were  told  of 
his  age,  and  of  die  power  he  possessed  of 
transporting  himself  to  great  distances  hi 
an  incredibly  short  thne : — his  appearance 
was  that  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  lif^,  yet 
he  had  been  known  to  sp^  of  periods  and 
events  of  very  remote  occurrence,  as  frobi 
his  own  knowledge,  so  that  those  who  heard 
him  were  constrained  to  believe  that  his 
mortal  span  had  been  pretematurally  ex« 
tended.  He  was  never  sepn  to  partake 
either  of  meat  or  drink,  and  a  comparison 
of  dates  between  travellers  In  countries 
widely  distant,  who  each  had  met  with 
this  extraordinary  person,  reduced  them  to 
the  perplexing  dilemma  of  a^buting  to 
him  the  power  of  ubiquity,  or  of  a  mira- 
culously rapid  locomotion. 

^<  The  Sneikh  was  believed  to  profbtti 
the  tenets  of  that  sect  of  religious  sceptic 
called  Sooffees  ;  but  the  rigid  austerity  and 
self-denial  of  his  life,  its  blameless  tenor, 
and  the  power  of  his  eloquence  in  the 
mosques,  when  preaching  to  the  people  on 
the  sublimer  doctrines  of  their  religion,  all 
caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  worthy 
pillar  of  Islamism ; — even  the  priests  imd 
Moollahs  of  the  most  celebrated  shrines, 
though  they  hated  and  feared  hin^  for  his 
extraordinary  influence  and  endowments, 
did  not  dare  to  deny  his  claims  to  super* 
eminent  piety. 

•'But  the  SheiUi  possessed  other  and 
more  powerful  holds  on  the  minds  of  die 
people  at  large.  Intimately  acquainted 
with  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  their  powers  over  and  sympatnies  with 
the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds,  he  was  a 
profound  astrologer ;  he  surpassed  Aristotle 
as  a  philosopher,  and  Avicenna  or  Hippo- 
crates in  medical  skilL  l^he  unerring  cer- 
tainty of  his  predictions,  and  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  decided  upon  lucky  hours 
and  minutes,  together  with  the  mystery  1« 
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idtitib  fftblril^lfli^  Ul^  9d^  «fetSobi  wen. 
shrouded)  Whil^  they  rai^d  hkn  almost  \»t 
the  tank  of  n  tmiphet  in  popular  estitna^Oiiy,' 
cauBsd  him  also  to  bfeMga^ded  in  some  de- 
gn<  aa  a  it^ician«  aud  one  jpossessing, 
power  qvar  tb^  genii  and  spirits  of  the  ele^ 
meQts  s-*-what  wonder  thep,  that  my  mo-^ 
mer^s  exeiced  imagination  should  iiadl  the' 
arrivat  of  such  a  person,  at  suc!i  a  moment,  - 
M  a  sp^M  hiterpositlon  of  destiny  t  Men, 
di'Meh  holy  stamp  have  tJways  fteoao^' 
cMs  to  every  part  of  the  housmld ;  and' 
woe  to  that  husband,  ^tiker^  or  offidaV 
who  should  in  any  war  impede  the  popp- 
oress,  or  oppose  the  will)  of  Sheikh  AUee^ 
Salunder  I 

[  ^' On  being  iniormed,  by  an  attendant,  of 
the  pregnant  lady^s  wish'  to  see  atid  con-^ 
ycrse  with  him^  the  SheSch  solemnly,  and,^ 
even  mournfully,  pronounced  his  blessing. 
<  Peace  be  with  thy  lady,  so  long  as  hea-. 
ven  wills  it !  the  cares  of  her  soul  are  known 
to  me,  and  I  oome  to  soothe  them ;  lead 
me  straightway  to  her  presence !'  So  say., 
ing,  he  roUowed  the  slave  to  my  mother's 
iqpnrtment. 

«^  The  Sheikh,  it  has  already  been  said, 
appeared  to  be  a  man  in  his  prime ;  scarce^ 
did  he  seem  to  have  numbered  thirty  win* 
tflEs  t-rhis  hair,  grown  to  immense  length, 
and  thickness,  was  plaited  and  wreathed 
around  )iis  hrad  like  a  lofty  turban,  and 
pactiaUy  sprinkled  with  ashes ;  a  few  fea- 
there  of  a  pheasdnt,  with  a  branch  of  the 
Arabian  jasmine,  were  stuck  fancifully  on. 
pne  side  { two  tail,  piercing,  and  d^p-seat. 
ed  fyes,  blazed  from^  under  brows  of  in« 
tense  thou^it,  above  which  rose  his  high 
and  noble  forehead ;  a  finely  formed  and 
aquiline  nose  gave  dignity  to  his  face,  na^ 
turally  of  a  graceful  oval,  but  which  now^ 
$Sam  and  care-worn,  betokened  the  auste- 
iritles  of  penance  and  abstinence ;  a  large 
and  handsome  beard  hung  in  undulatinz 
Cttils  around  his  cheeks»  and  half  conceaU 
ed  a  mottthf  which  could  fascinate  by  the 
sweetness  of  its  smile,  or  add  terror  to  thei 
dark  frown  of  the  brow. 

^^  The  figure  of  the  Sheikh  was  In  har- 
mony with  his  countenance :  lofty,  graee- 
ful,  and  nenroos,  it  bespoke  the  power  of 
|he  mind  that  animated,  yet  seemed  to  prejr 
upon  it;  Ant  his  irame  was  wasted  almost 
to  em^o|4it|on.  A  tattered  mantle,  of  va« 
rious  colours,  f^med'but  a  scaqQr  cover- 
ingto  the  i^pec  pact  of  his  body ;  a  thin 
strip  of  doth  was  wound  around  his  loins  ; 
the  skin  of  a  tiger  hung  over  his  shoulders  ; 
on  hia  fiset  he  wore  we  wooden  slipners 
oommon  to  dervishes ;  and  in  his  hand  he 
)>ore  a  stickof  ebony,  with  acrooked  erutcht 
like  handle,  on  which,  when  seated  in  m&* 
ditathmy  he  could  rest  his  arm,  and  to 
which  aoany  people  attributed  mudi  of  his 
supposed  magicid  power* 

^^  The  Shcskh,  as  he  entered  the  room,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  my  mother  was 
seateau'pon  a  cushion^  Solemnly  uttered 
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tho  ^httaOon^pM^ki.lM  OfM^QoiL 
^.hls  pwhet;  and  Matliig  iu^If  qw 
posita  to  her^  temained  for  more  than  m] 
minute  hending  his  keen  ^es  mottfnfuUy. 
on  her  countenanoe.    No  >  one  ventur^  to 
interrupt  this  silence,  till  the  Dervish  hfan. 
self  at  length  spoke  as  follows  s— « Dattgh^ 
terl  the  angelsV  good  and  of  eta  ar^ahke* 
tiie  messengers  of  AHah,  tssd  both  hrtMt  be» 
i^^eivod  wlthmeeknessaad  bioiilUtyileatB,^ 
then,  to  bend  with  resignation  to  iiia  wfil,« 
that  fifaa  Masdngs  which  his  pKidnssa  hpm 
9tows.may  not  elevate  thee  nndnly^  nor: 
the  sorrows  he  pcrmita  to  assail  tl^e  in  thia 
yile  or  tears  weigh  too  hefivily  on  thy. 
souL    Thou  hast  dreamed  a  dream,  whit^^ 
indeed  has  in  part  imaged  to  thy  sleeping 
mind  the  fhture  destiny  of  thyself  and  or 
thy  ofl&pring.    Thy  soul  shall  be  gUddeni 
edbjr  the  bfrth  of  a  son,  but  thy  Joy  shall 
Hot  long  endure.    He  will  be  lost  to  thed> 
before  his  youthfal  enevgksrhate  mixikui 
maturi^  I  many  perils,  much  of  advatdtjr 
aikl  various  a^rentat,  shall  bo  aaparkBei^ 
httt  it  will  he  to  tuitnonot  Uiect  all^  |W 
mmr&of  good  than  of  evil  fortune  is  writ^ 
ten  on  his  forehead,  and  his  star  shizi^ 
brkhtly  though  it  be  environed  with  manvr 
baleful  influences  !    But  here  the  veil  is' 
dfo^t,  and  Heaven,  in  mercy  to  its  creatures/ 
denies  the  dafagcrous^atmcation  at  ^r- 
fect  f(»eknowled^e.    Be  satisfied  then,  tii3r: 
dau^ter,  with  the  ptomised  good  fmono 
o£thy  soHj  and  seek  no  ibrther  to  pty  ksm 
his  destiny  or  thv  own  t  be  sort  that^  if 
thou  dost,  cvHwiU  result  from  the  attempts 
My  task  is  now  ended,  imd,  for  the  peia» 
scsit^  thou  seest  me  no  more.    May  God 
protect  theel*  Sosaying,the  Sheikh  arose,, 
and  quitted  the  apartment  slowly  as  ho 
had  entered  it,  leaving  all  who  had  wit- 
nessed  this  extraordinary  interview  totf 
much  bewildered  to  think  of  stopping,  or 
even  addressing  him :  and  whether  the  at.7 
tendants  without  had  held  careless  wateb 
was  never  known,  but  none  of  them^faM  • 
served  the  Shdhh  quit  the  Iwt,  or  even  the 
irllkge,  nor  was 'he  heard  of  any  mere  ai 
this  period." 

The  kdy,  as  tnfglit  be  expected, 
disregards  the  positive  injutictions  at 
this  tormidable  person,  and  determine! 
8tin  further  to  gratify  her  coriodtf; 
by  applying  to  a  neighbouring  MtroJ 
loger  for  sach  information  as  he  can 
afford  with  regard  to  the  fatnre  des^ 
tiny  of  her  son.  But  the  astrokgef 
confesses  himself  at  fault ;  he  is  ruled 
by  a  higher  influence,  and  can  tdl 
nothing  which  the  mother  of  Ismad 
is  at  aU  desirous  of  hearing.  She  tt 
a|;ain  visited,  howeyer,  by  the  Detm 
vish,  who  thunders  forth  a  &eadfVd 
denunciation  on  her  rashness  and  ob* 
stinacy,  and  departs.  ShortW  aAier^ 
the  town  is  attacked  by  the  Toorko« 
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mtOk^,  wba  shiu^te^  i^  the  men,  wo- 
XBxn,  and  children^  in  the  place^  witlf 
Ihe  exception  of  our  hero,  who  excites 
ihe  compassion  of  a  chief,  and  is  car« 
ried  off  into  captivity.  The  Toorko- 
inans  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  Noma- 
dic, yet  do  not  appear  to  change  their 
residence  so  frequently  as  the  Arahs, 
The  Aou],.or  encampment  to  which 
Ismael  is  carried,  is  situated  in  a  heau- 
tifiil  and  verdant  spot  on  the  hanks  of 
a  river  ;  and  the  description  given  of 
its  tropearance,  and  of  the  moae  of  life 
of  the  inhabitants,  is  full  of  barbaric 
freshness  and  interest.  The  Toorko- 
mans  are  marked  by  all  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  savage  lite ;  and  he  is  treat- 
ed with  kindness,  and  brought  up  as 
the  companion  of  Selim,  the  son  of 
the  chief  by  whom  his  life  had  been 
preserved. 

Many  years  pass  over  him  in  thiEC 
situation,  and  ne  grows  from  youth 
to  manhood,  without  encountering  any 
further  vicissitudes.  During  this  pe*^ 
riod,  he  falls  in  love  with  the  beaut!- 
fal  Shireen,  daughter  of  his  master,^ 
by  whom  his  passion  is  returned  in 
ail  its  ardour.  A  chappow,  or  preda- 
tory excursion  against  a  neighbouring 
tribe,  serves  at  length  to  diversify  the 
monotony  of  his  life  at  this  period. 
We  give  the  description  of  the  attack^ 
whijOQ  appears  to  us  very  findly  told. 

<'  The  sun  had  set,  and  the  moon,  fast 
completing  her  second  quarter,  shone  full 
upon  us  before  the  word  was  given  to 
mount  and  set  forward.  During  the  day- 
light, every  one  had  examined  his  arms ; 
repaired  the  dami^es  incident  to  a  long 
march ;  and  fitting  his  harness  and  accou- 
trements for  immediate  use,  had  prepared 
himself,  as  well  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  for  the  chances,  of  a  desperate  Strugs 
gle :  and  when  we  once  more  resumed,  our 
march,  every  one  knew  that  before  we 
could  again  seek  repose,  or  dismount  from 
our  steeds,  the  event  of  that  struggle  must 
be  decided.  Except  to  myself,  however, 
and  perhaps  to  one  or  two  more  raw  hands^ 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  reflection  of  the 
kind  occurred ;  the  rest  were  all  too  well 
inured  to  blood  and  danger,  and  too  confi- 
dent of  success  from  the  excellent  arrange- 
ment of  their  measures,  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  victory  and  revenge ;  but  we,^ 
who  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  were  to 
measure  our  strength  in  earnest  against  a 
powerful  enemy,  could  not  entirely  restrain 
the  yearnings  which  Nature  in  such  cir- 
cumstances experiences. 

^<  We  marched  in  perfect  silence.  How- 
ever disorderly  a  body  of  Toorkomans  may^ 
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be  on  ordinal^  occasiohs;  'a  ^se  of  com- 
mon interest  restrains  the  most  turbtilent 
on  fenterpfises  lik6  the  ptesent.  '  Nothing 
was  no^to  be' heard  but  the  tr^d  of  the 
horses,  and  now  ^nd  thai  a  faint  clash  of 
arms.  Every  man  seemed  now  to  Hold  his 
breath,  and  grasped  his  quiver  and  his^ 
bow,  that  their  rattle  might  not  betray 
them.  At  length  the  faint  bark  of  a  dog 
was  heard  by  the  horsemen  in  advance, 
and  the  whole  party  was  once  more  halted. 
The  night  was  more  than  half  sp^nt,  but 
the  plan  of  our  leaders  was  not  to  at'tack 
the  camp  till  the  earliest  dawn,  that  bur 
people  might  have  the  full  advantage  of 
their  enemies'  surprise,  without  any  risk  of 
those  mistakes  which  night  attacks  so  often 
produce.  The  principal  camps  Were  cal- 
culated to  be  still  four  miles  distant ;  so 
we  continued  full  two  hours  in  this  anxious 
situation,  without  daring  to  advancie  near- 
er, for  fear  of  giving  the  alarm. 

*'  About  three  in  the  morning,  we  ctoce 
more  got  into  motion  :  the  moon  Was  set- 
ting,  and  a  deep  gloom  fell  aaround ;  but 
the  quick  eyes  of  our  leaders  could  detect 
the  first  flush  of  the  fake  dawn  in  tlie 
east.  As  we  lode  ak)ng,  this  appearance 
vanished;  but  soon  a  broader  light' ex* 
tended  itself  gradually  from  the  horizon  to 
the  zenith,  and  objects  at  a  little  distance 
became  visible.  Our  band  was  now  sepa-^ 
rated  into  two  divisions ;  one  of  which  liied 
off  to  the  left,  while  that  with  which  I  re^ 
mained  kept  straight  onward.  Presently 
dark  lines  of  low  -Objects  could  be  discern^ 
ed,  still  at  a  considerable  distanee ;  and 
we  moved  on  in  a  direcden  that  led  us  be- 
tween two  of  these  lines.  It  soon  appeared 
that  they  were  tents,  and  beyond  them  in. 
dosures,  containing  the  cattle  spread  over 
a  large  space  of  ground. 

^'  A.  deep  bay,  or  a  long  howl,  had  oe« 
casionally  given  us  intimation  thai  the 
huge  dogs  which  guard  every  tent  as  well 
as  the  cattle  iaclosures,  were  on  the  alert, 
though  not  yet  alarmed ;  but  now  one  or 
two  loud,  sharp  barks,  followed  by  an  uni^ 
versal  yell  from  all  quarters,  told  us  that 
we  were  discovered  by  these  trusty  guards^ 
This  was  the  well-known  preconcerted 
signal:  '  Forward!  forward!'  shouted 
Chau  Khan,  who  was  now  at  our  head  i 
'  BismiUah  !  Bismillah  !' 

''<  Allah!  AUah!  Tekeh!  Tekeh  !* 
answered  every  man,  and'  dashed  fc^ward 
at  full  speed  towards  the  tents.  Haidly 
was  there  time  for  tiie  Alarm  given  by  the 
dogs  to  be  taken  by  the  still  skiing  inha- 
bitants, when  our  horsemoi  thundered  m 
among  them.  The  first  of  the  men,  as 
they  rushed  from  their  tenb}  to  see  what 
was  the.  matter,  ran  upon  our  lances  op 
swords ;  and  even  those  who  came  bom  a 
greater  distance,  unarmed/md  confounded, 
fieli  unresisting  he&nt  ^eir  ruthless  mur- 
derers ! 
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''^'ShnekB  now  loie  oa  all  tides  t—men^ 
woiQeii9  and  childTCB^ftidiii^  ii»  safety  in 
their  tents,  were  seem  rushing  from  l4tot 
half  naked,  and  ^ttanpting  to  fly; — ^the 
.dogs,  friglttened  at  the  uproais'  barked  and 
bit  at  everything ; — ^the  cattle,  partaking 
of  their  terror,  bioke  down  their  slender 
indosures,  and  scoured  over  the  plain ;  and 
the  tents,  the  slight  fastenings  of  which 
were  cu^  by,  the  horseroeo,  or  burst  by  the 
flying  catUe,  were  overturned,  and  their 
contents  scattered  abMftd.  Fires  now  burst 
forib  in-  WBUe^  whidi,  blazing  abroad, 
threw  a  wild  x«d  ^enn  over  the  scene  of 
tumult  and  cariMge. 

'^  No  opposition  could  be  offered  to  us, 
for  none  of  our  enemies  couJ^  find  arms  or 
horses,  nor  had  they  any  raflying  point  to 
form  upon.  We  had  but  to  slaughter,  and 
mercilessly  did  we  that  morning  avenge 
our  murdered  friends  :.^men,  women,  and 
chfldren.  fell  indiscriminately  in  the  grey 
daim{  for  all^passed  so  rapidly,  that  be- 
fore the  light  was  dear,  the  whole  was 
nearly  ovar. 

''  But  our  task  was  not  at  an  end.  We 
liad,  it  is  true,  destroyed  the  principal  di- 
vision of  the  camp,  while  our  friends  had 
been  as  successful  with  another  of  nearly 
equal  size ;  but  there  were  several  smaller 
Aouls  in  theneighbourhood,  andit  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  fugitives  hadgone  to  join 
one  of  these^  the.inhabitants  of  which,  ha- 
i4ng  taken  the  alarm,  had  armed  them- 
selves^ and  were  now  sidvandng  to  ascer- 
tain and-oppose  the  force  of  their  enemy. 

^  -Poor  wretches  I  the  effort  was  worse 
than  useless.  Not  a  man  of  our  party  had 
fiJlen ;  not  a  scratch  was  received  by  us 
in  the  first  encounter  ;  .so  that,  intoxicated 
with  carnage,  and  undiminished  in  num- 
bers, we  swept  on  like  a  whirlwind  to  meet 
them.  But  not  a  moment  did  they^  with. 
stand  the  shock  t-  their  numbers  were 
small;  they  had  not  two  hundred  men, 
indifferently  armed  and  mounted ;  and 
whsD  they  saw  us^  reeking  with  the  slaugh- 
t^  of  their  friends,  come  thundering  down 
upon  them,  they  broke  and  fled  :  it  was 
then  too  late ;  we  overtook  them  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  many  were  at  once  borne  down 
snd  trodden  under  foot.  The  remainder, 
l^owever,  seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  flight,  took  courage  from  de- 
spair, and  boldly  faced  us.  This  was  the 
fost  resistance  we  had  met  with,  and  I 
soon  found*  all  my  skill  called  into  action. 

^\  My  frijsnd^and  master,  Selim  Beg,  was 
among  the  foremost  of  his  party  in  pur- 
suit :  be  had  charged  through  the  enemies* 
troop>  and  when  they  rallied  he  found 
himsHf  in  advance  of  his  own  men,  and 
almos^^  surrounded  by  five  or  six  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  wh(de  affair  I  had  kept 
my  eye  upon  him,  pressing  forward  as 
dose  at  possible  to  his  side  ;  and  now  we 
weie  together,  opposed,  as  I  have  noen- 


tioned,  to  some  of  the  stoutest  champions 
of  the  eoeniy,  rendered  resolute  by  despair. 
At  the  fir|f  charge,  Selim^s  spear  entered 
deeply  into  the  breast  of  his  opponent's 
liorse,  which,  rearing  upright,  caught  the 
blow  intended  for  its  rider  ;  unable  to  re- 
cover itself,  it  fell  backwards  upon  him  ; 
but  the  spear  was  broken,  and  while  thus 
disarmed,  ^he  lance  of  another,  at  full 
speed,  had  readied  within  a  yard  of  Selim's 
body.  I  saw  the  coming  danger,  ai^  be- 
lieved him  lost,  but  rushed  wim  my^tt^wn 
sword  upon  the  fellow,  while,  almpst  niiad 
with  alarm,  I  uttered  a  loud  shout;  he 
started  at  the  noise,  and  swerved  from  his 
course — ^the  spear  but  grazed  the  shoulder 
of  Selim,  though  the  shock  almost  over* 
threw  his  horse ; — ^bui  my  sword  descend- 
ed'on  the  neck  of  the  foe  as  he  passed^ 
and  he  roUed  from  his  horse  upon  the 
ground.  I  gazed  at  his  huge  body  for  an 
instant,  as  he  lay,  and  drew  my  long-held 
breath ;  but  this  ill-timed  pause  was  near- 
ly fatali  r  was  recalled  tO'  myself  by  a 
blow,  which,  parried  by  Sellm*s  swor^, 
whistled  harmlessly  past  my  head,  and  we 
were  instantly  and  doSely  engaged  with 
two  others  of  the  enemy,  who  came  spur- 
ring to  support  their  fellow  comrades. 
Others  of  our  people  now  joined  us,  just  as 
Selim  had  succeeded  in  deaving  his  oppo- 
nent's head ;  while  I,  less  fortunate,  re-' 
ceived  a  blow  on  the  neck,  which,  though 
the  wound  it  inflicted  was  slight,  almost 
tumbled  me  from  my  horse ;  and  I  might, 
have  fared  \W  enough,  had  not  my  old 
friend  Hamet,  w1m>,  from  the  first  rencoun- 
ter had  kept  me  in  view,  spurred  up  at  the 
moment,  snd  thrust  his' lance  through  the 
man  who  dealt  it. 

^'  I  saw  nothing  more  for  some  time ; 
but,  indeed,  the  whole  was  over — the  flowejQ 
of  the  enemy's  force  had  been  destroyed, 
and  tlie  rest  in  flight  fell  an  easy  prey,  or 
escaped  by  the  fleetness  of  their  horses  and 
superior  knowledge  of  the  ground.  Our 
men  now  halted,  and  strag^ers  from  the 
pursuit  came  in  to  the  loud  shouting  of 
their  comrades.  We  returned  to  the  scene 
of  oar  first  attack,  while  a  small  force  was 
sent  to  the  inferior  camps  to  seize  the  wo- 
men and  children,  and  bring  the  most  va- 
luable of  the  movables  •  to^  the  place  of 
rendezvous. 

'^  To  Sne,  like  me,  unaceustomiedto  car^ 
nage,  it  was  an  appalling  scene.  In  the 
intoxication  of  youthful  spirits,  maddened 
by  the  shouting  and  the  din  of  arms,  the 
atrodties  that  were  committed  by  the  un- 
certain light  of  early  morning,  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  escaped  my  notice  : — in  the 
eagerness  of  doing,  I  harcUy  looked  at  what 
was  done :  but  now,  as  we  returned  to  the  ' 
scene  of  horror,  with  spirits  satiated  witir 
carnage,  and  saw  the  victims  of  our  furyy 
cold,  silent,  sdffening  in  their  blobd,  with 
what  difl^«nt  flings  did  I  view  it !  Lifie* 
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less  mothers  were  there,  with  thehr  pale 
and  mangled  children,  who,  in  their  vain  at- 
tempt at  flight,  had  fallen  under  our  un- 
sparing swords.  Miserable  old  women, 
wfth  &evt  gtej  hair  clotted  with  blood,  and 
young  girls,  lovely  as  the  Houries  of  Pa^* 
ladise,  their  bosoms  gashed  with  wounds, 
lay  trampled  on  by  the  catlle,  among  burnt 
and  overdirown  tents,  and  all  the  melan- 
choly wreck  into  which  the  demoniacal 
work  of  a  few  minutes  had  transformed  a 
pqpulous  and  well-ordered  camp.  When 
these  terrible  effects  of  our  prowess  flashed 
upon  my  inexperienced  eyes,  I  became 
rooted  to  the  spot :  However  unmoved  the 
hardy  and  valiant  heroes  of  our  land  might 
be,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  sadness  and 
horror.  It  recalled  to  my  memory  most 
vividly  and  painfully  a  scene  of  my  child- 
hood, which  had  begun  to  fade  like  a  dream 
of  the  night;  the  slaughter  of  my  clan, 
and  the  death  of  my  mother,  were  again 
before  my  eyes,  and  the  visions  of  glory 
and  promotion,  after  which  I  had  panted 
80  axdently,  became  for  the  ^ime  worthless 
and  disgusting.*' 

In  this  affair  Ismael  serves  with  dis* 
tluction,  and  the  Toorkomans  return 
to  the  Aoul  loaded  with  spoil,  and  car« 
rying  with  £hem  about  two  hundred 
female  prisona^  The  women  of  the 
tribe  come  forth  to  meet  them,  anxious 
at  onoe  to  receive  intelligence  of  the 
safety  of  their  relatives,  and  of  the 
value  of  the  plunder.  The  female 
captives  constitute  the  only  portion 
of  die  spolia  opima,  which  thev  consi- 
der de  trop,  since,  without  this  rein- 
forcement, they  already  felt  them- 
selves quite  equal  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  wives  and  mothers  to  the 
tribe^  even  had  its  male  population 
been  greater.  Ismael  is  received  by 
Shireen,  to  whom  he  brings  a  Utde 
girl  as  a  present,  viritb  every  demon- 
stration of  strong  afl[ection.  The  pas- 
sion of  these  lovers,  however,  necessa- 
rily remains  secret,  for  tbe  Khan  has 
promised  his  daughter's  hand  to  an- 
other, and  the  discovery  of  their  at- 
tachment would  be  followed  by  the 
'min  of  their  hopes.  All  this  part  of 
the  narrative  is  admirably  executed. 
The  beautiful,  the  loving  Shireen, 
trusting  with  woman's  confidence  in 
th»^  man  she  loves,  and  giving  up  all 
for  his  sake,  is  drawn  with  a  pencil 
.at  once  delicate  and  bappy.  The 
'heart  of  Ismael,  too,  is  agitated  by 
'  passion,  deep  and  tempestuous^  They 
meet,  as  they  love,  in  secret.  In  aU 
countries  human  nature  is  the  same, 
and  the  natural  consequences  of  such 
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an  attachment  follow.  Shireen  ia 
about  to  become  a  mother,  and  Ar 
discovery  of  her  8ituadon1>7  the  en- 
raged Khan  must  insure  the  deaCh, 
of  both.  The  lovers  meet  in  tears,^ 
and  part  in  agony.  No  light  seems  to^ 
glimmer  in  theirborizon, — ^all  is  dark-, 
ness  and  despair.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  mysterious  Dervish 
again  appears  to  Ismael,  as  he  rumi- 
nates on  the  consequences  of  his  guilt 
in  a  dark  and  solitary  glen.  He  takes 
him  severely  to  ta^  for  his  past  con- 
duct, but  promises  to  provide  for  his 
safety  and  that  of  Shireen.  This  pro«' 
mise  he  keeps.  Selim,  the  brother  of 
Shireen,  and  the  bosom-friend  of  Is- 
mael, has  discovered  her  situadon^  and 
comes  not  to  reproach  him  for  his  per* 
fidy,  but  to  save  him  from  its  conse- 
quences. He  gives  him  a  horse  of  true 
Arab  blood,  yclepedBoorrauk,  directs 
him  on  the  path  to  the  desert,  and 
bids  him  instandv  to  fly.  His  sister's 
Hfe  he  promises  ukewise  to  pieserve. 
The  parting  of  the  friends  is  affec-' 
tionate,  and  Ismael  mounts  Boorauk, 
and  sets  forward  on  his  journey.  There, 
is  great  talent  and  imaginadon  in  the^ 
description  of  his  sufferings  in  the  de- 
sert, but  we  have  no  room  for  a  swatck^ 
He  encounters  the  deadly  Sirocco,  and 
is  in  imminent  peril  of  his  life.  Hope 
again  seems  gone,  when  the  Dervish 
re-appears,  and  conducts  him  to  a 
cave,  whSre  he  remains  in  safety  for 
two  days,  when,  the  storm  having 

Eassed,  he  continues  his  route  under 
appier  auspices.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  desert  he  encounters  a  strang^> 
who  turns  out  to  be  Ibrahim,  farodier 
of  Nader  Khouler  Beg,  the  Welling* 
ton  of  Persia,  whose  power  rivak 
even  that  of  the  Shah.  With  this  par- 
sonage, who  declares  himself  to  have' 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  his  father^ 
Ismad  unites  himself,  and  they  jour-^ 
ney  onward  together.  Ibrahim  is  a'^ 
fine  character,  well  and  powerfully  de«' 
lineated;  brave,  wild,  and  fearles/s,. 
courting  danger  for  its  own  sake; 
generous  and  kind-hearted*  Their 
route  lies  past  the  village  in  which. 
Ismael  was  bom.  He  b^olds  his  pa- 
ternal house  in  ruins,  and  die  spot 
desolate.  We  now  come  to  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  powerful  description 
which  these  volumes  afford.  We  con- 
sider it  in  all  respects  admirable.  They 
are  beset  by  a  powerful  band  ^l^ork-^ 
Oman  robn^rs. 
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^  « We  are  be«et,'  said  he;  *"!  saw  tht 
point  of  a  spear  and  a  fur  cap  rising  over 
a  bush  in  yon  ravine,  and  we  shall  be  im- 
mediately pursued,  for  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  they  are  enemies ;  but  if  we  can 
cross  t^is  plain,  and  gain  the  defile  beyond, 
where  only  two  can  ride  abreast,  we  may 
do  well  enough  yet : — string  thy  bow— get 
thy  arrows  ready,  and  prepare  to  fight  for 
life  and  death : — now  is  an  opportunity  to 
try  thy  mettle.'  I  was  ready  in  a  moment, 
a^d  again  received  the  praises  of  Ibrahim 
for  mj  expertness.  ^  Thou  art  a  choice 
hand  indeed,  youth,'  said  he,  'I  have 
great  confidence  in  thee :  by  the  mercy  of 
Allah,  we  shall  baffle  the  rascals  yet.' 

"  By  this  time  we  had  got  clear  of  the 
ravines,  and  were  bounding  over  the  plain 
more  at  our  ease.  It  was  some  six  or  se- 
ven miles  in  breadth,  and  thinly  sprinkled 
with  wild  pomegranates  and  thorns,  but 
aiforded  free  enough  scope  for  bur  horses, 
and  tolerable  footing.  We  had  not,  how.* 
ever,  ridden  half  a  mile  when  a  low  thun- 
dering noise, in  our  rear  told  us  that  our 
pursuers  were  on  our  traces ;  and  they  soon 
appeared  enierging  from  the  ravines  we  had 
quitted,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
horsemen,  whose  great  fur  caps  and  long 
spears  proclaimed  at  once  what  they  were. 

*  Stakhferullah  !'  cried  Ibrahim,  '  there's 
enough  of  them,  to  be  sure !  Oh  for  five  or 
six.  of  toy  brave  Kuz^ilbashes,  with  their 
matcMocks  and  keen  scymitars,  and  not 
one  step  farther  would  Ibrahim  fly  !  But 
now  fly  we  must,  and  that  in  earnest  Come, 
come,,  put  your  horse  on  his  mettle;  I 
know  mine  will  serve  me :  let  us  see  who 
wins  the  race ;  by  the  sword  of 'AUee,  the 
stake  is  a  sharp  one !' 

''  On  we  swept  with  redoubled  speed  : 
— 4)i(r  horses  seemed  to  know  how  much 
need  there  was  for  their  exertions,  and  de- 
voured the  ground.  The  distance  between 
U«  and  our  foes  visibly  increased,  and  they 
became  scattered  by  the  unequal  speed  of 
their  own  horses — the  plain  seemed  to  fly 
backward,  aiid  the  opposite  hills  to  ap- 
proach fast.  ^  Barikillah !'  cried  Ibrahim 
Khan,  ^  this  is  excellent,  but  it  cannot  last ; 
—we  must  not  kill  our  horses !  Let  us  try 
what  the  leaders  of  these  fellows  are  made 
of — let  us  see  what  they  will  say  to  a 
matchlock  ball  !*  Three  of  the  party  had 
kept  pretty  well  up  all  along,  and  were  not 
much  more  than  half-a-mile  behind  us ; 
twd  or  three  others  were  spurring  on  at  va- 
rious distances,  within  a  mile  in  their  rear ; 
and  last  of  all  came  on  the  main  body, 
keeping  more  together. 

*' '  Pull  up  by  degrees,'  cried  Ibrahim, 

*  until  these  three  fallows  approach ;  it 
will  breathe  our  horses,  at  all  events ;  and 
if  we  are  lucky  in  our  aim,  we  may  dispose 
of  some  of  them,  and  check  the  rest  for  a 
while.'  I  did  as  he  proposed :— -the  three 
first  horsemen,  supposing  our  beasts  blown, 
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came  (hiitideriDg  on  abreast^^efir' spears  in 
rest,  protending  far  over  their  saddle-bowsi 
Already  were  ihejr  within  thirty  yards^ 
standing  on  their  stirrups,  and  ready  to 
bear  us  down,  when  Ibrahim,  turnii^ 
round  on  his  saddle,  without  checking  his 
horse,  gave  his  fire ;  and  I  at  the  same  moti 
ment  discharged  an  arrow  at  the  group* 
Whether  the  ball  took  place  oa  man  or 
horse  we  never  knew,  but  there  was  a  sud- 
den deud  of  dust,  and  we  saw  the  middle 
horseman  rolling  with  his  steed  several 
times  over  on  the  ground,  from  whence  be 
never  rose  again;— the  otiiers,  checking 
their  horses  in  full  career,  wheeled  off  a  few 
paces  to  either  Side,  and  halted.  I  saw  my 
arrow  sticking  in  the  shoulder  of  the  right- 
hand  horse.  Away  we  rode  once  more  like 
the  wind ;  Ibrahim  charging  hi6  matehloek 
as  he  went,  and  I  fitting  another  arrow  to 
the  string ; — and  we  quickly  ri^ained  our 
v.antage  of  distance. 

•'  The  next  two  horsemen  now  came  up 
with  their  companions,  and  the  pursuitwaa 
renewed,  while  we  strained  every  nenre  to 
gain  ^e  jaws  of  the  defile,  which,  now 
hardly  a  mile  in  front,  opened  between  two 
rocky  hills,  sprinkled  with  underwood.-*. 
^  We  might  gain  the  pass^'  said  Ibrahim 
anxiously, '  but  our  horses  can  never  keep 
up  at  this  violent  nite,  and  the  pathway 
before  us  is  terribly  rough.  See  you  yon 
ruined  watch-tower  on  uie  height  ?.^t  is 
our  only  chance.  It  may  stand  our  friend 
against  these  desperate  odds — ^push  on,  and 
gain  the  tower,  Ismad — up  that  rocky 
path  to  the  right.  I  will  protect  the  rear 
until  you  are  ready  to  command  the  en- 
trance from  its  top ; — we  shall  at  least  seU 
our  lives  dearly.' 

"  There  was  no  time  for  farther  words : 
on  we  swept  like  the  whirlwind ;  our  horsed 
panting  with  their  exertions,  and  two  of  the 
enemy  now  gaining  upon  us.  I  reached 
and  sprang  up  the  patn  without  accident, 
although  uie  huge  fragments  of  reck  in  my 
way  might  have  baffled  a  fresher  horse.  I 
found  that  the  tower  stood  within  a  smaU 
walled  inclosure,  still  in  tolerable  preset 
vation  ;  but  the  gate  having  been  long  ago 
destroyed,  the  gateway  was  open  to  all,  and 
admitted  my  horse  without  difficulty.  The 
tower,  which  stood  in  the  wall  overhangin|; 
the  deffle,  had  its  entrance  also  by  a  gate- 
way ;  but  this  had  been  partly  built  up  by 
some  banditti,  who  formerly  frequented  the 
place;  and  it  was  with  difficiUty  that  it 
admitted  a  horse  without  its  rider.  I  sprane 
from  mine,  and  dragging  him  inside,  mshed 
np-stairs  to  the  stmnnit  with  my  bow,  ready 
to  defend  the  entrance.  Ibrahim  Khaa, 
whose  horse  bad  stumbled  from  fatigue, 
was  but  just  entering  the  outer  indosuie, 
while  the  exertions  necessary  to  recover  the 
animal's  footing  had  deprived  him  for  the 
time  of  the  use  of  his  matchlock ;  at  thif 
moment  the  Cbremoit  Toorkoman  wm  doie 
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bdiM wHhbis x^em*    Ttemoment  I sai^ 
how  mallen  were  situated,  I  took  a  delibe- 
rate aim  with  my  arrow ;  and  just  as  tlie 
£ellow  was  rising  to  make  his  thrust,  he  re.' 
ceived  it  up  to  the  feather  in  his  heart.  Ut- 
tering a  loud  yell,  be  fell  backwards,  check- 
ing his  horse  so  rudely  that  it  also  reared 
UM.  fell-^blocking  up  the  path  soeffectually, 
that  had  his  companions  been  close  at  his 
heels,  they  could  not  have  advanced  a  stq>. 
''  Ibrt^im,  meantime,  had  entered  and 
got  his  horse  under  cover ;  then,  calling  me 
to  assist  him,  we  hastily,  rolled  some  large 
alones  to  the  entrance,  so  as  to  impede  the 
enemy's  progress.    This  was  soon  done, 
•  for  the  stones  formerly  used  still  lay  there. 
We  then  hurried  above,  to  defiend  our  castle. 
:   ''  It  was  fiill  time;  for  now  the  whole 
party  of  ho^emen,  sixteen  in  number,  had 
come  up  or  were  dose  at  hand;  and  three 
or  four  WMe.  entering  the  outer  gateway  to- 
gether.   Scarcely  had  the  first  got  beyond 
the  threshold  when  the  report  of  Ibrahifai^s 
matchlock  was  heard,  and  the  Toorkoman, 
dropping  the  reins,  rolled  on  the  ground  $ 
the  ball,  had  pass^  through  his  body. 
Nor  was  I  less  fortunate  in  my  aim  :  as  the 
hmrse  of  the  second,  terrified  at  the  noise 
and  fire  of  the  matchlock,  reared  and  turned 
round,  m^oaiirow  struck  the  rider  behind 
the  ear :  he  fell  immediately ;  and  sharp  as 
his  foot  still  stuck  in  the  stirrup^  his  ter- 
rified horse  dragged  him  at  speed  down  the 
steep,  scattering  in  confusion  the  rest,  who 
were  all  busily  ascending. 

^^  The  sudden  fate  of  these  men  checked 
the  fury  of  their  comrades*  onset.  Not 
possessed  of  any  fire-arms  themselves,  they 
dreaded  the  effect  of  tliese  weapons  so  much, 
that  no  one  cared  to  expose  his  person ;  whik 
Ibrahim,  unwilling  to  expend  his  ammuni^ 
tion,  would  not  fire  again  until  certain  of 
doing  execution :  my  arrows  too  were  pre- 
cious, for  of  them  no  supply  was  to  be  had. 
Thus  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on 
either  side,  the  enemy  having  collected  un- 
der shelter  of  the  widl,  and  we  remaining 
on  the  watch  to  shoot  th^  first  who  might 
make  his  i4>pearance. 

^'  This  pause  was  of  no  long  duration ; 
we  soon  became  sensible  that  the  enemy 
had  dispatched  one  or  two  of  their  numb^ 
round  the  walls  to  see  if  entry  might  be 
obtained  by  some  other  passage  less  expo- 
sed than  the  gateway.  The&st  unfortu- 
nate spy,  however,  had  no  sooner  turned 
the  comer,  than  he  became  exposed  to  our 
shot,  and  Ibrahim's  matchlock  sent  him 
sorely  wounded  back  to  his  companions. 

"  The  enemy  hid  now  lost  four  of  their 
party,  and  the  majority  of  the  rest,  in  all 
probability,  would  willingly  have  given  up 
a  contest  against  men  so  desperate,  in 
which,  at  best,  so  little  was  to  be  gained. 
But  there  were  among  them  some  of  a  more 
determined  spirit,  who  urged  on  the  rest  to 
reii^pge  their  fallen  companioBS,  ai^d,  ex- 


Si 

erted  themaelf es  toceessAillj  to  inspiie 
them  with  confidence.  On  hearing  the  rew 
port  of  Ibrahim's  matchlock,  they  concei- 
ved that  he  must  now  be  unarmed,  and 
they  resolved  to  make  a  desperate  and  si- 
multaneous attack  upon  our  barricadoes* 
At  once  the  whole  party  rushed  to  the  outer 
gateway,  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot  | 
and  regardless  of  my  arrows,  which  flew 
not  without  efiect,  the  principal  body  press- 
ed forward  to  the  entrance  q(  the  tower, 
while  some  returned  my  discharge  of  ar- 
rows from  their  own  bows.  *  Below  I  be- 
low V  cried  Ibrahim, '  we  must  defend  the 
entrance  to  the  last ;  we  must  not  lose  our 
horses.  Follow  me  quickly.'  And  he 
rushed  down  to  the  gateway  of  the .  tower, 
the  barricadoes  of  which  the  Toorkomans 
had  already  commenced  pulling  down. 

''My  spear  now  pierced  one  of  the  fore- 
most, while  Ibrahim  blew  out  the  brains  of 
another  on  the  spot  with  his  pistoL  *  Al- 
lah il  Allah  !*  cried  they,  as  they  gave 
back  for  a  moment  at  this  unexpected  as- 
sault ;  '  they  have  more  guns !'  But  their 
rage  and  determination  was  now  at  its 
height ;  they  returned  to  the  charge,  while 
we,  on  our  part,  dealt  them  ghastly  wounds 
with  our  spears  and  swords.  But  stone 
after  stone  was  now  falling,  and  the  large 
breaches  gave  entrance  to  their  spears, 
which  not  only  prevented  our  opposing 
them  so  effectually,  but  slightly  wounded 
us  both.  We  were  about  to  abandon  our 
horses,  and  to  retreat  to  the  platfomi  above, 
there  to  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  possible, 
when  a  confused  noise  without  struck  our 
ears,  and  caused  a  momentary  pause  in  the 
efforts  of  our  antagonists. 

''  The  sound  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  was  like  the  tramp  of  horse.  '  We 
are  gone,'  cried  Ibrahim ;  *  it  is  a  fresh 

Sarty  of  Toorkomans —let  us  ascend  and 
ie  hard  there!'  At  this  moment,  we 
heard  a  hurrah !  mingled  with  '  Kuzzil- 
bash!  Kuzzilbashl'  and  accompanied 
with  several  shots  and  loud  cries.  '  AUah 
hn  Akber !'  cried  Ibrahim,  *  they  are  my 
Kuzzilbashes  ! — we  are  safe,  praise  be  to 
Allah  and  the  Prophet ! — Ha,  my  good 
steed  I'  as  the  horses  neighed  loud  at  the 
noise  of  the  tumult,  *•  we  shall  now  face  the 
villains  on  equal  terms,  nor  need  to  fly 
again.'  Up  he  bounded  to  the  platform  on 
thesummit,  whiter  I  quickly  followed  him  ; 
and  from  thence,  indeed,  we  saw  an  anima- 
ting scene.  There  were  the  few  remaining 
Toorkomans  flying  like  chaff  before  the 
wind,  before  a  party  of  40  or  6Q  Kuzzilbash 
horsemen,  fiilly  equipped,  whose  match- 
locks every  now  and  then  rang  upon  the  ear, 
and  a  horse  of  the  fliers  was  seen  to  fall,  or 
a  fur  cap  to  roll  along  the  ground.  Nearer 
at  hand,  fifteen  or  twenty  more  of  our  de- 
liverers, having  put  most  of  the  ditaiounted 
Toorkomans  to  death,  strove  who  should 
enter  first,  and  release  those  who  had  been 
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aotaiidiyMeagueied.  AnoffioeHn  rich  ap- 
parel, who  had  just  dismounted  from  a 
BoUe  horse,  all  foaming  with  the  speed  he 
had  made,  now  entered  the  court,  and, 
f<^6wed  hy  several  soldiers,  approached 
the  tower.  At  the  entrance  he  was  met  hy 
Ibrahim  Khan,  covered  with  sweat  and 
dust  and  blood.  '  Who  art  thou  ?*  cried 
Aeioificer.  <  Hutsun  AUee  Beg,*  exclaim- 
ed Ibr^iim  Khan,  in  reply,  '•  is  it  thou  ? 
Wdlcome,  by  the  hand  of  my  brother  1 
welcome^  in  any  season,  to  the  soul  of  Ibra- 
him !  but  doubly  so,  when,  like  the  water 
of  life  to  a  dying  man,  thou  comest  so  op- 
portunely in  the  time  of  need.'  *' 

This  danger  past,  they  reach  the 
camp  of  Nader  without  further  acci- 
dent. The  character  of  this  great 
chieftain  is  on  the  whole^  pernios, 
ue  happiest  effort  of  the  hook.  Stem, 
nohle,  and  ferocious,  not  naturally 
hloody,  yet  shedding  blood  in  profu- 
sion when  it  can  advance  his  cause ; 
generous,  yet  unrelenting,  rigid  in  ex- 
acting discipline,  hut  profuse  in  re- 
warding valour;  full  of  talent  and 
energy,  Nader  is  represented  not  only 
in  perfect  accordance  with  historical 
truth,  hut  with  a  strength  and  vigour 
of  delineation,  indicative  of  very  high 
power  in  the  artist.  Ismael  is  intro- 
duced hy  Ihrahim  to  this  great  chief- 
tain, and  Nader  is  pleased  with  his 
appearance,  and  the  account  given  by 
Ibrahim  oi  the  skilful  and  courage^ 
ous  manner  in  which  he  bore  himself 
in  the  combat  with  the  Toorkomans. 
Kader,  however,  is  not  accustomed  to 
take  things  on  trust,  and  directs  our 
hero  to  give,  without  delay,  a  taste  of 
his  quali^es  as  a  warrior.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  issue : —  ' 

*'  After  gazing  steadily  on  me  for  a^  while. 


&e  thMg  whie^  wmnded  tb«^%i9r«r  ^t 
my  side,  accidentaU^  be6omhig  kMft,  It  «dl 
to  the  ground,  and  die  few  remaining  air- 
vows  it  contained  tumUed  out^  The  acd- 
dent  attracted  the  eye  of  Nader :  ^  Trul3r,' 
young  man,'  said  he,  ^  thy  c[uiver  looks  Hke- 
that  of  a  soldier  returniag  firom  the  fields 
thy  shafts  have  been  spent,  and  spent  to- 
purpose,  I  hear.  They  sav  thy  arrows  tell 
sharply  and  true;  come  hiihcr,  let  me  see* 
thee  use  them.'  I  stood  a  momei^  irreso- 
lute,  and  uncertain  of  his  mMaing :  '  String 
thy  bow,'  cried  Nader,  giving  the  weli^ 
known  word  of  command  in  ate  among  our 
tribe  : — it  carried  me  back  to  the  Desert, 
and  I  instinctively  obeyed  i  old  habits 
rushed  upon  my  mind,  and  aimkened  aU 
its  energy.  '  Will  your  Highness  permit 
me  to  have  my  horse  ?' — said  I  to  my  chief,- 
turning  round  at  the  same  time  to  look  for 
Boorrauk.  Nader  smiled  at  my  Mg«mil8&i 
*  What  is  a  bow  without  a  string  ?— .what 
is  a  Toorkoman  without  his  horse  F—Jet  it 
straight  be  brought.'  He  praised  its  figure 
and  its  spirit,  and  turning  to  Ibrahim,  re.' 
marked'  that  we  were  both  -wHkd^  Active 
creatures,  well  suited  to  each  other.  >'¥^y 
Hyder  1 — Yah,  AUee  V  cried  I'ment^,  as 
I  mounted — 'help  a  good  Sbeah  at  his 
need!  for  mudi  may  depend  on  this  mo* 
ment' 

^^  I  now  mounted  and  waited  for  orders 
to  proceed.  .  The  Maida«in  before  the  tents 
of  the  chief  was  the  place  appropriated  to 
military  exercises,  nor  were  there  wanting 
butts  and  poles  upon  which  to  hang  marks 
for  the  ardiers  to  practise  at  The  motion 
Of  Nader's  arm  pointed  out  the  mark  at 
which  I  was  to  aim :  the  crowd  opened 
wide  in  the  same  direction,  and  I  started 
at  full  speed  after  the  Toorkoman  ik^ion. 
Three  times  I  passed  the  lofty  pole  wi^in 
a  moderate  distance,  each' time  dist^arging 
an  arrow:  once  in  approaching,  once  in 
Yetreating,  and  once  in  the  act  cKf  wheeling 
.#nd  eaditime  I  was  fortunate  enou^Ttb 


the  chief  turned  to  his  brother,  and  said  in     make  them  ring'upon  the  basin  which  hung 


a  familiar  under-tone,  *•  The  youth's  ap- 
pearance is  not  against  him  ;  he  is  young, 
but  hardy-looking,  and  quite  an  Afishar  in 
4:ountenance...Young  man,'  continued  he, 
turning  to  me,  '  thou  hast  commenced  thy 
career  favourably;  the  Zoheir-udowlut  is 
satisfied  with  thy  conduct,  and  his  good  re- 
•porftgoes  far  with  me.  Thou  sh^t  haVe 
employment,  and  fair  scope  to  shew  thy 
own  value.  Men  here  receive  the  esteem 
and  promotion  which  their  own  merits  de- 
teninifp,-«-nor,  however  partially  we  may 
be  di^N)sed  towards  thee,  for  thy  services 
to  our  brother,  or  our  ancbnt  friendship  for 
thy  father,  shall  the  oourse  adopted  with 
regard  tp  thee  be  different.  For  the  pre- 
sent,  Hussun  AUee  Beg  shall  provide  for 
thy  wants ;  thou  needest  refre^ment  and 
-repose ;  retire  and  enjoy  them  freely. ' 
'^  I  bowed  low,  and  was  retiring,  when 


suspended  by.  a  thong  from  its  summits 
It  happened  that,  as  I  returned  a  fbnrtb 
tinie,  a  blue  pigeon,  numbers  of  which 
buUt  their  nests  in  the  wells  and  water, 
courses  of  the  neighbourhood,  flew  over  the 
plain,  and  whether  alarmed  and  confused 
by  the  noise,  or  sent  by  AUeie  expressly  to 
do  me  service,  it  alighted  upon  the  top  of 
the  pole  at  which  I  had  been  shooting. 
The  thought  of  making  this  the  ntark  for 
my  last  arrow,  struck  me  as  I  observed  it, 
and  I  urged  my  horse  to  fuller  speed,  lest 
the  bird  should  take  wing  before  I  came 
within  distance  :  just  as  I  reached  wi^in 
a  long  and  difficult  shot,  I  saw  the  first 
flutter  of  its  wing  upon  the  rise ;  but  my 
bow  was  drawn,  I  uttered  an  ejaculation 
to  Moorteza  Alke,  and  saw  my  shaft  strike 
ihe  bird  befbre  it  had  well  quitted  diepold. 
It  flutlend  andicdl^  whfle  the'crissxir^ 
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•^owd  feni  the  idv,  And  «  ]lkTik'  ilUh  !* 
^  MashalUhl'  '  Moshallahl'  echoed  on 
«11  sides.  Many  yeacs  haye  passed  since 
that  day,  but  I  still  can  remember  the 
thrill  of  delight  with  which  I  picked  up 
the  bird,  and  galloping  to  the  tent,  with 
glowing  cheeks  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  Na« 

"  '  By  the  head  of  my  father !  youth,' 
said  he, '  Ibrahim  has  not  belied  thee  in 
)iis  praises  of  thy  ardiery  or.  thy  horse- 
manship :  these  thou  hast  now  fairly  pro- 
.ved;  let  thy  skill  and  conduct  in  other 
things  be  but  equally  conspicuous,  and 
thou  shalt  not  lack  advancement.  But 
this  is  enough  for  one  day :  thyself  and 
-thy  horse  ne^  rest,  and,  in  truth,  he  is  a 
brave  beast,  and  should  be  well  dealt  with ; 
-«-where  didst  thou  get  him  ?  but  I  need 
not  fudi,  for  every  hoof  and  sinew  speaaks 
him  desert^bred,  as  well  as  thee.  Thou 
art,  in  truth,  a  strange  youth,  and  I  must 
hear  thy  story  at  large; — ^but  not  now. 
Get  thee  gone  for  the  present^thou  art 
welcome!* 

^'  It  now  occurred  to  me,  that  the  Ge- 
neral had  taken  a  fancy  to  my  horse.  I 
knew  that  when  a  great  man  has  once  sig- 
nified his  admiration  of  anything  belong- 
ing to  a  dependent,  it  is  deemed  equiva- 
Uoit  to  a  demand,  and  expected  that  the 
coveted  article  shall  forthwith  be  tendered 
as  an  offering  to  conciliate  his  favour.  In 
the  elation  of  the  moment,  I  felt  that  I 
could  even  bear  the  bitter  pang  of  parting 
with  my  faithful  steed ;  particularly  when 
I  considered,  that  my  future  fortune  might 
depend  upon  the  sacrifice.  Respectfully 
bowing,  tnerefore,  and  taking  the  bridle 
in  my  hand,  I  said,  '  May  the  favour  of 
your  Highness  never  diminish  !  may  your 
servant  find  grace  in  your  eyes  !  the  horse 
•of  your  servant  is  unworthy  of  your  notice 
.-U>ut,  pardon  the  poverty  of  your  slave, 
and  deign  to  accept  his  humble  offering !' 
So  saying,  I  ofl^ed  the  bridle  to  an  at- 
tendant  '  No,  no,  young  man !'  replied 
JNader ; '  the  horse  is  a  good  one,  and  thou 
meritest  him  well ;  keep  him,  and  tend 
him  as  he  deserves ;  I  promise  thee  thou 
shalt  need  his  best  service.  Meantime,  it  is 
thou,  rather,  who  mayest  look  to  me  for  a 
token  of  favour ;  thou  hast  exhausted  thy 
arms;  the  stock  shall  be  replenished — now 
go  thy  ways  T-^^  May  the  happy  fortune 
of  your  Highness  increase  I  may  your  fa- 
vour never  diminish  towards  your  servant !' 
cried  I,  bowing  once  more,  and  left  the 
presence  with  Hussun  Allee  Beg." 

Ismael  finds  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Nader^  and  is  constituted  one  of  his 
Gholaums,  or  Life-guards^  an  honour 
bestowed  only  on  pfersons  of  distin- 
guislied  merit.  ^The  luirrative,  till  the 
end  of  the  first  yelmne^  is  occupied 
ebiefiy  by  an  Msount  of  the  prosecu- 


lion  of  die  war  in  wMdi  Nsdaeff  wad 
engaged  against  Malek  Mahmoudi 
and  of  the  events  which  terminated  in 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  shrine  from 
the  grasp  of  that  usurper. 

Tne  eommencement  of  the  second 
volume  finds  the  army  of  Nader  in  quiet 
occupation  of  the  city  of  Mushed.  We 
now  acquire  some  insight  into  the  mddes 
of  life  and  manners  of  the  civil  portion 
of  the  community,  though  this  part 
of  the  subject  engrosses  less  of  the  au- 
thor's attention  than  might  be  wished. 
During  the  period  of  idleness  which 
ensues,  the  young  military  men  of 
Nader  s  army^  as  might  be  expected, 
get  into  all  sorts  of  dissipation.  In 
mis  respect  our  hero  forms  no  excep« 
tion;  and  we  confess,  that  some  of 
the  incidents  in  this  portion  of  thd 
story  are  not  altogether  to  our  taste, 
and  savour  too  much  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  with  which  work,  linked  ais 
it  is  with  a  thousand  delightlTul  me« 
mories,  it  must  always  be  perilous  to 
provoke  a  comparison. 

In  stating  Uiis  our  trivial  solitary 
objecdon,  we  would  wish  by  no  means 
to  be  understood  as  withholding  our 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  pictures  of 
Persian  life  presented  by  the  adven- 
tures in  this  portion  of  the  narrative ; 
or  as  denying  the  probability  of  such 
incidents  in  a  state  of  society  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Khorasan.  But  we 
think,  that  in  themselves  they  possess 
little  interest,  and,  with  the  great  pow- 
ers of  invention  which  the  author  has 
evidently  at  command,  he  could  have 
bad  little  difficulty  in  supplying  their 
place  by  others,  of  a  character  better 
calculated  to  elicit  the  sympathies'  of 
his  readers. 

There  is  really  only  one  scene  in 
the  work  in  which  we  think  any  stri- 
king failure  is  discernible.  We  allude 
to  that  in  which  an  attempt  is  made 
to  interest  the  feelings  of  the  readei^ 
by  a  picture  of  the  revolting  horrotf 
connected  with  the  deaths  of  Fatimsh 
and  Zeeba.  The  lowest  of  all  hum*n 
sympathies  is  that  which  is  excied 
by  mere  physical  suffering.  It  is  ^It, 
perhaps,  by  the  rudest  of  mankinl  as 
powerfully  as  by  the  most  refhed; 
But  the  chord  of  this  -feeling  it  one 
which  a  skilful  writer  will  genWly 
refrain  from  touching.  In  the  dtails 
of  torture  and  bloodshed,  thre  is 
ever  something  shocking  to  theima* 
'  gination.  Our  alms  to  the  bggar> 
who  di^lays  his  mutilated  Mxi  4is* 
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torted  msmhbra,  Are^alwrnyB  ftcbompa-p 
nied  with  loathing.  Thus  it:  is^  too^ 
in  d^aodption.  Scenes  which  hnmaii 
nature  would  shrink  ftom  behdding> 
should  not  be  obtruded  on  the  iinagi<* 
natioi^  Mind  is  the  proper  object  of 
Sjrmpathy  with  mind.  True^  bodilj 
anguish  may  occasionally  be  thrown 
in  to  heighten  the  effect^  and  deepen 
the  colouring,  of  the  picture  of  mental 
agony«  but  it  must  never  be  suffered 
to  become  the  chief  object  in  the 
group.  Least  of  all,  can  we  tolerate  a 
picture,  in  which  the  mere  horror^  of 
corporeal  aufferia^  engross  the  whole 
powers  of  the  artist's  pencil.  We  are 
not  quite  sure,  that  in  these  remarks 
"we  have  expressed  ourselves  very 
dearly,  but  we  trust  to  our  author's 
intelligencis  to  seize  the  precise  extent 
and  bearing  of  our  objections,  and  to 
his  candour  to  give  them  such  weight 
as  they  may  appear  to  merit. 

Passing  over,  therefore,  this  portion 
of  the  story,  we  come  to  a  long  epi« 
sode,  which  is  somewhat  clumsily  in- 
troduced, in  the  story  of  a  young  mer- 
chant, with  whom  Ismael  becomes 
acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  adven- 
tures in  Mushed.    By  this  digression 
we  think  an  unpleasant  break  is  occa- 
sioned in  the  continuity  of  the  story^ 
though  considered  as  an  isolated  story 
ut  is  altogether  unexceptional^e.   The 
merchant  is  a  great  traveller,  and  car^ 
ries  us  through  many  lands,  giving 
pleasant  sketches  of  Uie  manners  of 
the  different  nations,  among  whom  his 
erratic  calling  had  made  liim  a  so- 
journer.   We  then  return  to  the  ad« 
vultures  of  Ismael,  in  whose  society 
we  continue  to  travel  on,  both  plea* 
santly  and  profitably,  till  the  end  of 
the  work.     Nader  goes  on  from  con- 
quest to  conquest ;  Sultan  Mahmoud 
is  vanquishea  and  slain ;  and  the  glory 
of  the  feeble  Shah  is  completely  over* 
shadowed  by  that  of  his  victorious 
fiommander.    All  this  portion  of  the 
larrative  is  full  of  descriptions  of 
nartial  exploits,  which  are  executed 
hya,  masterly  hand*  Wheth^  the  au- 
th^  belongs  to  the  military  profession 
weknow  not,  but  his  knowledge,  not 
onl*  of  the  general  character  of  East* 
em  Warfare,  but  of  all  minute  dr- 
cun^tancetf  connected  with  its  tactk 
and^trategy,  is  evidently  very  exten- 
nve;  His  military  sketches  are  com* 
I^etiin  all  their  particulars,  and  he 
neve  falls  into  the  error  of  fighting 
mere  European  battles  on  Penuan 
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ground*  In  matters  of  this  sort  he  ip 
a  complete  Bourgognoniv  vivid,  vigo* 
rous,  and  spirit-stirring,  m  aUhiade* 
lineations  of  broil  and  battle.  Our 
readers  shall  not  take  all  this  [Mraise 
upon  trust.  Let  them  read  l^e  foU 
lowing  extract,  and  diarge  us  with 
exaggeration  if  they  dare  :— 

'<  It  was  a  gallant  and  spirit^rring 
sight  to  see  them  bearing  down  upon  us, 
more  than  thirty  thousand  strong,  all  ad- 
mirably armed  and  equii^)ed.  Hundrecto 
of  the  small  flags  of  oompanies,  so  much  in 
use  among  the  Aifghauns,  waved  over  their 
beads ;  and  the  poipts  of  their  fpean,  and 
their  drawn  swords,  gleamed  with  a  flick- 
ering above  the  dark  and  compact  masses. 
Two  of  these  bodies  were  «ntirely  compo- 
sed of  cavdry,  while  that  which  occupied 
the  centre  consisted  both  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  accompanied  by  the  greater  part 
of  their  artillery.  They  moved  on  eeotly 
and  in  good  order  to  the  brink  of  me  rU 
ver's  bed  below  them :  it  was  an  objectt 
with  their  leaders,  no  doubt,  to  pass  this 
obstacle  without  the  confusion  which  might 
attend  a  more  rapid  course.  But  scaroely 
had  they  formed  upon  the  nearer  banl^ 
than  uttering  a  fearful  yell,  the  greater 
part  of  their  cavalry  dashed  forward  at.fuU 
speed  to  the  charge. 

"  The  space  between  the  water-course 
and  our  position  anight  be  something  kSs 
than  half  a  mile,  but  we  were  quite  pr&i 
pared  for  this  onset ;  the  word  was  rapidly 
passed  along  to  keep  steady  till  the  signid 
should  be  given,  and  then  to  pour  upon  the 
advancing  enemy  the  full  discharge  of  our 
matchlocks  and  arrows.  On  they  came ; 
the  thunder  of  their  innumerable  hoofs 
increasing  every  moment  till  it  shook  the 
very  earth ;  their  spears  in  rest  and  their 
naked  scymetars  gleaming  over  their  heads, 
filling  the  air  wim  their  war-cries.  It  was 
a  moment  of  breathless  suspense ;  not  a 
sound  was  to  be  heard  throughout  our  host 
until  the  foremost  of  the  Affghauns  had 
reached  within  eighty  yards.  Human  na- 
ture could  have  endured  no  longer,  when  - 
the  report  of  three  cannon  parting  in  quick 
succession  rose  above  the  uproar.  Instantly 
they  were  answered  by  a  volley  from  forty 
or  fifty  other  pieces,  and  by  the  quick 
dropping  fire  of  muskets>  which  soon  in- 
creased to  a  continued  roar.  The  whcde 
line  was  enveloped  in  smoke,  which  for  a 
few  moments  hid  the  enemy  from  our  view ; 
but  when  the  light  breeze  of  morning  waft- 
ed it  in  part  away,  a  striking  change  was 
seen  in  their  condition.  From  the  close 
order  of  the  enemy,  who  had  charged  in  a 
dense  body,  every  shot  we  fired  must  have 
taken  effect,  and  the  front  ranks  were 
therefore  almost  totally  destroyed :  the 
pliun  was  now  strewed  with  men  and 
hones,  and  those  behind,  who  were  spur- 
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ring  up  at  fvXL  s^edd,  Ifferealed  the  iHm. 
ftttion*  by  itumming  over  the  bodies  of 
their^anen  fncnds.  The  deadly  ire  of 
matchlodoB  aiui  of  anows  stHl  oootmued  ; 
aadenir  and  anon  die  eannoA  scattered 
haToe  anMng  the  amaied  A%hauii«,  who, 
confounded  *at  a  jesistanee  ao  determined, 
wavered,  ^drew  u^  and  then  turned  and 
fl»cl  beyond  zeadi  of  our  fihbt. 

^  A  Btrong  4>ody  of  oavalry  from  each 
wic^  was  immediately  dkpatched  -to  take 
advantage  vf  tiieir  disorder,  and  for  a^. 
i^ile  die  fiigittvef  ipsri  riaughteied  al- 
most ^nresisUngly  r  but  as  they  foil -back 
upon  'thehr  res^e,  aiid  owt  &ck  ctoseS, 
theyTei;o#cr8d'ioiiie#hat  fromdieir  panic, 
and  drawing  off  on  etthe^  hand,  left  our 
horsemetf  ei^osed  to  a'faeavy  fire  from  tho' 
cannoir  and  n&isketry  of  tlieir  centre  divi« 
sion.  This chedted  us  in  our  turn;  but* 
instead  of  forming  and  making  an  o^rly' 
retreat,  as  they  shotild  have  done,  our 
men, '£a!fbM' with  success,  diought  only 
of  CBreyfng  ill  before'  themu-of  gallop- 
ing on,  and  cutting  do#n  -the  topechees  of 
the  Affghauns  at  tlieir^  g^'ii^.  This  un*i 
ludcymistake  was  observed  simultaneouis-' 
ly  by  f^^der  and  the-enemy  t  the  latter  de« 
tached  a  fiiithei^  foroe  of  hOrseo^n^to  com- 
plete the  ^oofasian  ^hieh'  their  fire  was 
fast  ^fiecdifg  among  b4ir  tneh,  labile  his' 
Highness  pushed  forward  a  strong  body^ 
of  cayaliy,  infelufting  the  remainder  of  his 
own  guards,  to  support  tad  brftag  them, 
off;  and  moved  on  himsdf  in  good  (Nrder^- 
^iUi  the' matchloekmen  and  mfantry,  tor 
act  at  circumstaiioes  should  determine. 

'**  The  engagement  now  became  general 
and  furious:  what  die  Affghauns  lacked 
in  discipline,  they  possessed  in  personai^ 
strength  and  courage.  They  diarged  the 
most  compact  bodies  of  our  cavalry  in- 
parties  of  ten  or  twenty,  and  often  broke 
them  with  great  loss,  by  dint  of  idetenm-- 
ned  bravery ;  and  though  then:  deitukorjr 
devotiim  generally  proved  fatal  to  them  ia- 
die  endj  it  was  not  without  a  serlons  ex« 
pense  of  lives  to  ourselves.  So  bloody  was' 
me  struggle,  that  even  the  pordon  of  hja 
Higlmess^i  guards  Which  had  accompanied 
the  first  detachment  in  pursuit,  thinned 
by  discharges  t>f  cannon  in  front,  and  fu- 
riously assailed  on  either  flank  by  the 
heavy  batde-axcs  and  long  spears  cS  the 
horsemen,  began  to  £all  into  confusion  and 
ghre  back.  I  had  hastily'  collected  a  small 
number  of  men  to  rally  another  liorps  of 
cavalry,  which  was  slmnking  under  its' 
heavy  Ipss,  when,  casting  my  eyes  toward* 
my  own  combanions,  1  saw  diem  Strugs 
l^iqg  with  a  fresh  and  powerful  troop  of 
Cadanharaes,  who  were  led  by  some  ofth^ 
Sultaun's  gholaums.  The  crisis  was  ur- 
gent in  the  extreme :  calling  out  to  my; 
followers,  and  shouting  aloud  the  well- 
known  cry  of  the  *  Shurtee  Naderee  !*  we 
charged  the  new  assailants,  who^  thinking 
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thar  a  fl%gk\C  veuifortfenieni  had  eome  \lp^  \ 
were  oliecked  in  their  career.  - 

^^  At  this  moment^  I  obswred  Cal^ 
AUee  Beg»  who  was  actively  cheedng  on. 
his  mMy  hurled  with  great  viol^ce  from  > 
his  horse  to  the  earths  A  eannoa.shot 
had.fitifuek  lum  oii  the  shoulder,  and  car- 
ried off  liis  arm,  with  half  the  muscles  of 
his  side.;  I  flew  tp  him  as  he  lay  gasping 
on  the  ground,  when,  gazing  wildly  at  me 
for  a  moment,  he  recognised  me,  and  said 
with  a  gh^dy  smile,  ^  Ah,  my  friend,  you 
wilTnot  laugh  at  me  now !  But  go— you 
arfe  lecfuired ;  take  my  place  and  do  your 
duty;  mine  is  over!'  There  was,  truly^^ 
no  drae  for  delay ;  coiisigiung  him  to  the; 
care  of  two  trusty  men,  I  flew  to  the.  fronts . 
where  the  ground  was  sdll  hotly  contested, 
though  the  superiority,  of  the  enemy  be- 
came every  momtot  more  decided.  My: 
presence  and  my  voice,  calling  onlthem  to. 
remember  ^ho  they  were,  exhorting  them 
to  fight  for  Nader,  who  was  even  now  at 
hand  with  assistance,  restored  thdr  sink- 
ing apirils ;  and  by  a  strenuous  effiirt,  we 
once  more  gattied  ground  i^n  our  adver- 
saries* a&d  placed  them  between'  us  and 
their  own  canton.  The  juhcdba  of  a  party^ 
of  our  comrades,  who  succeeded  in  cutdn^ 
their  way  through  to  where  wfe  stood,  ena-. 
bled  us  io  support  the  struggle  with;  bettee 
advahtage;  but  by.  this  time' I  diacoveiedi: 
that  the  body  of  the  guards,  of  ^diich  1. 
was  now  the  leader,  had  been  completely: 
sej^arated  from  the  rest  of  the  army  in  .the 
flttctuadons  of  the  fight,  and  was  opposed, 
unassislzd,  to  a  large  force  of  cavalry,  with 
tlfe  infontiy  aiid  artillery  still  threatening 
in  front.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but- 
to 'fight  while  we  could;  so,  shooting' 
out  once  niote  to  those  around  me,  that 
Nader  was  driving  them  before  him  on 
our  left,  and  that  we  must  open  ourselves 
a  path  to  jom  him,  I  called  on  ihem  t/» 
dose  their  ranks,  and  charge  in  diat  direc* 
tien. 

'^  The  name  of  Nader,  echoed  from  hun« 
cfaceds  of  tongues  in  r^y,-  startled  the  ene- 
my, and  aided  the  force  of  our  charge. 
Tiieir  horsemen  were  i)ome  down  and  fled 
before  it,  and  we  found  ourselves  fost  clo-' 
sing  with  the  line  df  artillery  and  musket- 
eeriB«  But  from  them  we  did  not  meet  the 
reoepdon  I  expected ;— they  seemed  to  hav* 
theor  attemion  divided.  '  Charge  them- 
also,'  cried  I ;  ^diarge  them,  in  &e  name* 
of  God,  and  they  are  ours  V  The  spints  of 
my  companions  were  elevated  by  the  sbo» 
cess  of  our  first  effint,  and  the  effect  of  this 
order  iKas  electrifying ;  scarcely  was  there 
dme  for  the  guns  to  be  fired,  when  the 
gunners  were  cut  and  trampled  down,  and 
their  infantry  were  flying  in  all  directions. 
At  this  moment  an  unlucky  shot  struck 
our  banner-man,  and  the  colours,  as  they 
fell,  were  seized  upoh  by  one  among  the 
enemy  more  bold  tha^  the  Test;  fntk^ 
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niitely  I  saw  the  ftcddcni,  and,  clfipping 
sthrups  to  my  hotse's  «ide,  reached  and 
cot  down  l^t  Af^hauliy  whose  iKicrilegitftls 
hand  had  dared  to  tonch  the  saerdd  ensign, 
catching  it  in  my  left  hand,  so  that  it  ne- 
yret  touched  the  grottod.  BaAiing  'with  en- 
thusiasm, I  cleared  a  path  to  the  right  and 
left  with  the  sweep  of  my  scymetar.  '  On- 
ward !  onward  1'  cried  I ;  ^  who  wiU  ahan- 
don  his  colours  ? — ^who  fears  to  follow  his 
leader?*  and,  gallantly  followed  by  the 
whole  of  my  remaining  band,  I  plunged 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy. 
'  *<  But  though  surprised  uvd  confound- 
ed, the  Affghauns  by  no  means  gave  way 
t&  thdr  &r8t  panic.  They  turned  upon  us, 
and  hemmed  in  our  greatly  ^liminished 
troop  on  all  sides,  depriving  vs  of  the 
power,  to  charge  them,  as,  with  their  long 
sharp  swords^  Siey  rushed  upon  pur  horses, 
and  dealt  them  ghastly  -and  disablmg 
wounds,  while  theur  riders  were  engaged 
with  oihet  assailante^  And  new  did  I 
suffer  a  loss  which  cost  me  a  keener  pang 
than  many  a  graver  misfortune  in  lire ;— i 
my  fai^iAil  Boerrauk  had  been  severely 
wounded  iduring  our  first  successful  charge, 
by  a  spear  which  broke  in  his  chest :  yet 
still  he  bore  me  gallantly  through  the  fig^t, 
and  txampkd  .down  many  a  one  who  at- 
tempted to  assail  his  master.  But  the 
aw(nd  of  an-Affghaun  reached  his  side  at 
last,  and  inflicted  another  fearful  wound.  I 
saw  the  deed  and  revenged  it  dearly ;  for,- 
with  a  blow  of  niy  sword,  I  clove  the  vil- 
lain from  shoulder  t&  chest ;  but  my  un« 
fortunate  horse,  staggering  forward  a  pace 
or  two,  sank  on  his  ^ees  with  a  convul- 
sive shudder;  and  scarcely  had  I- time  to 
disengage  myself,  when  be  ieU  on  his  side, 
and  giving  me  one  look  with  his  bright  in- 
telligent eye^  sitretched  out  his  quivering 
Hmbs,  and  breathed  his  last.  Had  my 
dearest  friend  been  Inurdered  at  my  fee^ 
the  pang  I  felt  could  not  have  been  more 
keen,  nor  my  indignation  greater,  than  that 
which  I  experience  at  the  loss  of  this  most 
faithful  and  invaluable  companion  of  my 
toils. 

**  The  colours  were  *till  safe,  and,  en- 
trenched behind  my  riaughtered  horse,  I 
kept  aU  assailants  at  bay  ;  but  how  long^ 
we  could  have  held  out  against  the  od£ 
opposed  to  us,  I  cannot  say,  for  the  un- 
equal struggle  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
elose.  Loud  cries  were  heard  on  the  left  f 
and  even  through  the  infernal  din  which 
surrounded  us,  I  oould  distinguish  the  loud 
and  terrible  voice  of  Nader  shouting  out 
his  tnden,  and  encouraging  his  raen«  AU 
now  was  over ;  the  shout  was  returned  by 
every  one  of  us  that  remained  alive ;  the 
enemy,  assailed  in  rear,  broke,  and  melted 
from  before  us  like  snow  in  the  April  sun  ; 
and  we,  who  but  a  moment  bcibre  had 
been  gasping  and  struggling  for  our  lives, 
wejre  left  undisputed  possessors  of  the 
ground,  now  covered  with  the  fiying  foe. 


*^  Too  much  exhausted  toparsue  them^ 
W«  were  resting,  panting  on  our  arms^ 
when  liis  Higlmess,  accompanied  by  «• 
strong  party  of  ghelaums,  rode  up-  to  us- 
at  speed.  Checking  his  lM)r8e,  he  threw  ^ 
single  keen  glance  at  us,  an4  then  gave 
rapid  orders  to  seiwial  of  his  attendants  UK 
go  and  stop  the  pursuit,  which  had  {ilready 
led  some  of  the  troops  too  far.  *  The. 
place  of  encampment  for  this  nig^  is  yon- 
der, on  the  ground  deserted  l^  the  enemy  ;-  - 
— go  I  Let  the  several  oor|»s  be  mustered . 
there,  and  let  me  have  immediate  retttm» 
of  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  leave 
only  Muhabut  AUse  and  half>a-dozen 
gholaums  with  me — I  shall  find  guards 
enough  here,  and  trusty  ones  too.  What 
news  P^Jiow  fares  it,  Ismael  ?  No  chil-^ 
dren*s  play  this — ^you  have  found  enough 
to  do,  it  seems  ? — ^these  fellows  have  fought 
like  devils  as  they  are. — Come,  muster  the 
men  now  ^  yottmustbemyguardtocamp.^ 
But  how  is  this  ?  on  foot  ?'— .'  Yow  High-r 
ness  sees  my  horse,'  repHed  1,  pointiBg  t» 
poor  Boorrauk.  *  What !  my  oldaoquainU 
anoe  ?— ^your  friend  of  the  Desert  ?  Thi» 
is  in  truth  a  loss ;  but  we  must  try  to  re^ 
pair  it;  meantime,  some  of  you  give  him  a 
horse.'—'  Your  Highness  has  sustained  a 
greater  loss— Caleb  AUee  Beg.'—'  Punah* 
be-khodah !  killed  ?'  demanded  Nader,  ia 
a  voice  of  great  emotion..—'  Struck  by  a 
cannon-^ot,  while  bravely  kading  your 
Highness's  guards  ;.>Uie  eannot  survive,  if 
not  already  dead.' — *-  Where  is  he  ?  let  me 
OBFce  more  see  my  old  andfatthful  servant/ 
said  Nader,  stifling  a  groan ;  and  motion-: 
ed  immediately  to  lead  the  way.  The  spot 
where  I  had  left  Caleb  Alee  was  not  far  ut. 
our  rear,  for  every  inch  of  g;round  had  been 
body  ctmtetted,  and  we  had  advanced  but- 
lltUe.  We  fouiKl  him  attended  but  by  one 
aged  soldier,,  for  many  years  under  his 
command,  who  bent  over  his  mangled  offi- 
cer with  a  look  of  fixed  sorrow,  while  hia 
tears,  mingling  with  the  blood  that  trickled- 
from  a  la^  wound  in  his  head,  dropped 
heavily  on  the  breast  of  the  dying  man.  A 
party  of  AfFghauns,  who  swept  this  part  of 
the  plain  after  we*  had  quitted  it,  had  cut 
down  the  other  attendant,  and  wounded 
this  old  man ;  but  when  they  observed  his 
white  beard,  and  saw  how  he  was  occupied^ 
the  blow  wa»  not  repeated ; — ^they  left  him: 
to  himself,  andy  wounded  as  he  was,  he  had 
propped  up  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
Caleb  AUee,  supporting  his  head  in  his 
li^,  and,  covering  his  ghastiy  wounds  with 
his  garments,  thus  awaited  the  painful 
struggle  of  expiring  nature." 

We  now  approach  the  concItisioR  of 
the  story,  wnich  may  -be  briefly  told. 
Ismael  fights  like  a  tiger,  and  is  raised 
by  Nader  to  the  dignity  of  a  Kbaiw 
He  encounters  bis  old  friend  Selim, 
and  through  bis  means  is  restored  ta^ 
the  young  and  beautiful  Shircen^  ?jbo 
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18  sufi^ng  all  muiner  of  affliction. 
'Her  Btorjr  is  given  at  full  length.. 
Many  misfortunes  had  befallen  her 
since  they  plirtecl ;  ^ut  through  ail  iket 
vicissitudes  of  her  fate^  she  had  re« 
mained  true  to  the  man  by  vdiom  her 
vir^n  heart  had  been  subdued.  There 
IS  some  pathos  in  the  meeting  with 
Shireea,  but  mmre  in  Uiat  with  Selim. 
Selim  is  «  prisoner^  and  condemned 
by  Nader  to  death*  Ismael  exerts  all 
ki&  influence  to  procure  his  pardon^ 
hut  in  vain%  Stung  to  madness  by 
this,  he  determines  toishare  the  fiite  of 
his  friend — ^beards  Nader  to  his  face, 
and  bares  his  neck  to  the  executioner. 
The  heart  of  the  great  chieftain^  aU 
-iKiit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 
softens  at  the  sight  of  so  much  disiu-t 
tcrested  friendship.  Selim  is  pardon-* 
€d,  and  Ismael  made  happy  by  the 
htmd  of  his  first  love* 

Such  is  the  termination  of  the  tkird 
volume,  but  we  rejoice  to  say,  that 
should  his  &:st  attempt  be  sitccessful 
r—of  which  we  entertain  no  doubt— 
the  author  intimates  his  intentjbn  of 
eontiniiing  his  labours^  and  presenting 
tts  with  a  continuation  of  the  life  of 
the  Kuzzilbasht  In  this  we  trust  he 
will  not  disappoint  us.  We  trust  he 
wiU  go  on  as  be  has  bcgun^  and  intro- 
^ce  ua  to  the  hearths  and  homes  of 
£hmsan  ;  picturing,  with  the  skill  of 
which  he  has  already  giv^  abundant 
ppecimaAS,  «11  interesting  particulars 
of  the  habits,  modes  <^  thought,  and 
domestic  life,  of  the  various  tribes 
which  own;  the  dominion  of  the  Shah. 

Of  the  characters  delineated  in  these 
volumes,  we  have  said  little ;  jet  pot 
Jbecause  little  deserved  to  be  said.  In 
truth,  many  of  them  are  excellent, 
Nader,  Ibruiim,  Omer  Khan,  Foujee 
Allee,  and  several  others  whose  names 
we  cannot  at  tliis  moment  recall| 


ihough  their  lineaments  are  imnrinted 
on  our  memory,  are  drawn  with  skiU, 
vigour,  and  effect.  The  besetting  dan- 
ger into  which  the  author  of  a  work 
like  the  present  is  most  apt  to  be  be-» 
trayed,  is  that  of  representing  his  cha« 
racters  as  influenced  by  motives  alto-^ 
gether  aMen  to  the  whole  habits  of 
Uieir  mind.  Orientals  drawn  bv  an 
European  are  always  likely  to  nare 
an  unnatural  tinge  of  Europeanism  in 
their  modes  of  thought  and  action.^ 
The  pides  are  not  more  opposite  thau' 
a  Hindoo  or  Persian  is,  in  the  whole 
east  and  structure  of  his  mind,  to  an 
Englishman.  They  acknowledge  noi 
common  principles  of  right  and  wrong.. 
Tl^r  motives,  their  tone  of  senti-* 
ment,  and  consequently  their  actioYis, 
are  altogether  at  variance,  and  must 
be  judged  of  by  a  di^Terent  standard* 
In  ^  work  of  Eastern  fiction,  a  writer 
cannot  look  into  his  own  heart,  ta 
learn  what  feelings  any  given  circum* 
stances  would  excite  in  those  whonk 
he  delineates.  If  he  does,  he  will  draw; 
Europeans,  not  Asiatics^  .       « 

In  this  respect,  however^  the  vigi-» 
lance  of  the  author  has  been  unoea-% 
sing ;  and  though  in  one  or  two  in* 
stances  we  think  he  has  not  been  emi-« 
nently  successful  in  avoiding  the  error 
we  have  mentioned,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  assert  that  his  failures  hate  both 
been  fewer  and  inore  venial  than  those 
which  are  abundantly  discernible  both 
in  Anastasius  and  Hajji  Baba»  We 
now  bid  farewcdl  to  theKuzsUbash,  a 
book  we  have  read  with  greater  Int&t 
rest  than  any  whidi  has  reoentlj  is* 
sued  from  the  press.  We  anticipate 
for  it  a  vide  popularity ;  but  should 
we  be  deceived  in  this,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  our  error  rather  to 
the  obtuseness  of  the  public,  than  td 
9Qy  want  of  merit  in  tb^  work  itself* 
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The  eonviction  is  very  generally 
entertained^  and  loudly  uttered,.th^ 
the  House  of  Commons-Hipeaking  of 
H  aa  it  is  for  the  time  composed  in  r** 
spec^  of  persons-^has^  im  so  &r.  a» 
knowledge  and  wisdom  are.conceniedy 
greatly  lost  the  confidence  of  the  coiuu 
try.  Never  did  any  House  of  Con^i^ 
mons  exist,  since  this  generalioa  came 
into  heing,  which  waa  so  mudi  ri& 
cnled  on  the  score  of  ignorance  and 
imhecility,  and  sa  much  feared  on  that 
•f  pernicious  principle  and  measure^ 
as  the  present  one.  The  conduct  which 
this  House  has  displayed  toucMngthe 
jNTOJected  change  o£  the  Usury.  l^Lms, 
proves,  that  the  ehacacter  it.has  ae* 
quired  is  hy  no  means  an  jundeseryed 
one.  Mr  P.  Thompson,  the  woithy 
parent  of  the  change,^  £eel8,  4tf  iie 
firankly  owns^  an  intense  longing  ibi 
the  total  repeal  of  the  laws  in:  quea* 
tion  ;  but  being  seized  with  a  paroa&vsm 
of  "  conciliation"  and  *^  liberality/Mia 
^rbws  0ut  the  weath^-beaten  nag  of 
comjtfomise,  and  proposes  a  measme 
which  is  to  satisfy  all  sides..  He  wiU 
content  himself  with  taking  a  part  to 
satisfy  himself  and  his  fii^ds;  and 
he  will  generously  leave  a  part  ta  so^ 
tisiy  his  opponents*  How  does  the 
munificent  man  make  his*  division  I 
He  actually  seizes  the  lion's  ^i^are*^ 
he  monopolizes  the  operation  <tf  the 
Usury  Laws,  and  leaves  to  his^ppo^ 
Bents  a.  name  and  mutilated  fcmn  nt« 
tetly  worthless  I  -  He  wiU  abolish  the 
laws  in  so  far  orU^  as  they  vitiate  oon« 
tracts  and  impose  penalties ;  ^at  is, 
he  will  abolisn  them  in  so  far^oniy  as 
they  have  material  effect.  In  making 
^e  division,  Mr  Thompson  commits 
absurdities  truly^  indescribable^  He 
will  not  punish  usurers,  whatever  may 
be  their  extortions,  but  he  will  not 
suffer  them  to  recover  by  law  more 
than  five  per  cent.  He  places  a  law 
in  the  Statute  Book,  the  violation  of 
which  he  not  only  exempts  from  all 
punishment,  but  declares  to  be  highly 
meritorious.  He  states  it  to  be  an  in- 
fallible principle,  that  all  men  have  a 
clear  and  undoubted  right  to  obtain  as 
much  interest  for  their  money  as  pos- 
sible, and  yet  he  prohibits  them  from 
asserting  this  right  by  law.  He,  how- 
ever,  is  careful  that  his  absurdities 
sh^  do  no  ii^ury  to  his  object ;  while 
he  refuses  to  usurers  the  aid  of  the 


kw,  he  gives  them  «nple  power  to 
extort'Whatever  they  may  wish  witlu 
out  it.  His  measure  annuls  the  Usui^ 
Lawa  in  the  most.  material^^aM  A 
their  (^eracion.  -  Wiell,  eepaiatlBgliki 
absurdities  firom  what  he  ^eeks  to'Siv 
e^spli8h,0o  individu^;  has  been  I^mu^ 
amidst  his  senatorial  brethren  to  mak« 
an  effort  for  pfotecting>tho  reputatioii 
of  the  Hous&  from  -the  disgrnoe  asd 
ridiimle  they-  must  bring-  upon  It.  His 
Opponents  aie  gained.  On&has  hb 
objections- whoUy  removisd^  anothet 
finds  faisscruplies  grsatly  weakened, 
and  athird  wiU  say  nothing.  All  seem* 
to.  bedeligbted  that  a  prel^t  is  i^fix^ 
ed  them  for  ranging  themselves  with 
the  ^t  hbefal  and^nHghtcaed.*' 

We  are  well  aware,  that  a  defenoa 
e£  the  'Usury  Laws  nuKle  hf  an  ang^ 
iMm  Heaven,  would  not  hav«  m 
smallest  weight  with  the  House' oC 
Commons^  or  certain  of  4he  Ministorr; 
and  we  4ure  not  undertaking  to^wriie 
cueh  a  defence^  in  the  hepe^that  w« 
can  make  any  impression  on>  eithen 
Wo  are  free  »om  all  sueh  folly.  ^  Mt 
Thompson's  BiU,*  we  im^^ne^  wiii 
pass  the  House  we  have  named,  snxpm 
ported  by  Minister,  «id  without  m* 
l?ountmBg  anything^  worthy  of  being 
Called  opposition.  A  few  Members  ^«ill 
make  long  $peeebes  in  lhvott>of -Hi 
insisting  of  assertioBs  ond  assump* 
tionsj  and  evading  the  merits  of  the 
tfiiestion^^a  ibw  more  wfll,  following 
Hie  example  just  set  l^  Mr  Goulbtn'n, 
laud  these  speeches  very  extravagimdy 
—a  few  mwre  wUl  renounce  the  errOM 
and  heresies  they  haveso  long  cherish- 
ed,  and  dilate  on  the  transeendent  wis- 
dom  they  and  their  brethren  are  dis« 
playing — a  few  more  will  grumble  a 
little — and  then  it  will  be  sent  in  tri« 
umph  to  the  Lords.  We  know  not 
that  it  will  have  worse  success  with 
the  latter.  But  we  find  nothing  in 
this  to  scare  us  from  our  undertaking. 
A  vast  portion  of  the  community  knows, 
alas !  from  bitter  experience,  that  in 
these  days  the  sanction  of  both  Mini- 
stry  and  Parliament  is  no  evidence 
that  a  change  of  law  is  wise  in  prin- 
ciple, and  will  be  salutary  in  opera- 
tion ;  and  it  will  listen  impartially  to 
both  sides.  If  we  can  prove  that  the 
enemies  of  the  Usury  Laws  are  com- 
pletely in  error  in  their  leading  prin- 
ciples, and  are  in  utter  ignorance  touch- 
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iBg  yariom  esseatials  of  the  question, 
we  diall  not  write  in  vain,  even  though 
we  ereate  no  impediments  to  their  suc- 
cess. We  shall  strengthen  those  feek 
ita^,  wbiehj  if  we  are  not  greatly 
tidistakeny  will  speedily  make  migh^ 
changes  and  innovations  amidst  seats 
ib  Pa^liatnei^. 

We  derive  much  coisfbrt  fVom  the 
Itnowledge,  that  if  weerr  on  this  ques« 
tk)n^  we  err  in  reputahle  company* 
Saying  nothing  of  varioas  forei^ 
ttames  of  the  first  eminence,  we  think 
as  Bacon,  Locke,  Child,  D'Avcnant, 
ikdam  Smith,  the  late  Lord  Erskine, 
^«  thought.  Hefe  is  an  assemhla^; 
wM<^  comprises  philosophy,  learning, 
talent,  and  practical  knowledge,  quite 
sufficient  to  shield  us  from  di^ace* 
itHtiay  be  very  true,  that  no  authoij- 
-ties  on  any  subject  ever  existed,  until 
feei»e  great  living  men  were  born,  who 
eall  themselves  the  only  nuthoritiesNoh 
all  subjects;  and  that  the  names  we 
have  dted  are  below  contempt,  when 
compared  with  those  of  Bentham^ 
M'CttUoch,  Thompson,  Warburton; 
Brbughara,  &c.  AU  this  may  be  veiy 
true,  but  if  we  doubt  it  we  shall  be 
paMoned'  by  Ihose  whose  favour  we 
epvet..  ' 

Mr  Thompson  proves  that  he  is 
v«y  poorly  qualified  for  attempting 
to  change  the  Usury  Laws,  by  the  ig- 
norance he  manifests  touching  their 
or%in.  He  asserts,  that  they  (»rigma-> 
ted  in  superstition.  It  is,  howev«r> 
dhie  to  Mm  to  say,  that  he  has  been 
kd  Into  tMs  error  by  the  great  teadi<« 
era  of  tlw  school  to  whidi  he  belongs  * 
lie<mly  repeats  what  they  printed  fbr 
^  use  of  their  pupils. 

Laws  against  usury  existed  in  the 
Ronmn  empire  many^  centuries  before 
they  were  known  in  this  country. 
They  were  re-considered,  altered,  ex« 
tended,  andenforced  on  puUic  grounds^ 
in  the  most  enlightened  days  of  the 
Empire,  hy  the  greatest  of  its  children* 
From  such  an  example  they  were  in^ 
troduced  into  this  country.  To  what 
our  Usury  Laws  owed  their  birth,  is 
in  truth  of  no  moment,  for  their  esta« 
blishment  was  in  reality^or  some  time 
a  mere  matter  of  experiment.  In  1545, 
the  interest  of  money  was  fixed  by  sta* 
tute  at  ten  percent.  This  statute  con- 
tipued  in  force  for  seven  years,  and 
was  then  repealed.  Then  for  nineteen 
years  the  interest  of  money  had  no  le^ 
gal  limit.  Then  the  statute  of  1545 
was  restored  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on 


this  preamUd-*-''  That  the  repeal  of 
the  37th  Henry  VIIL  had  not  been 
attended  with  the  hoped-for  effects, 
but  that  wiry  had  more  and  more 
abounded,rto  the  utter  undoing  of 
many  gentl^en,  m«*ebants,  oceu- 
piers;  and  others^^d  to  the  hurt  of 
the  cdmmonwealtl^^  ' 

r  In^l625,  the  rafe  of  interest  wasira* 
dncediyy  law  to  eight  per  cent;  the 
preamble  of  the  Act  assigns  these  as 
iM  teasons.— "  Whereas  there  is  at 
this  time  a  very  great  abatement  in 
the  value  of  laud,  and  in  the  m&[^ 
ehandize9,  wares,  and  commodities  of 
the  kingdom;  both  at  home  and  ^Iso 
in  fbreign  parts,  whithar  they  are 
transported ;  and  whereas  divers  sub^ 
jectsi)f  the  kingdom,  as  well  the  gen« 
try  as  merchants,  farmers,  and  trades^ 
men,  both  for  their  necesisary  occa« 
sions,  for  the  following  of  their  trades, 
maintenance  -of  their  stocky  and  em-i 
ployments^  have  borrowed^  and  dobor« 
TOW,  diverse  8um»  of  money,  wares, 
merchandizes,  and  other  commodities^ 
but  by  reason  of  the  said  general  fall 
and  abatement  of  the  value  of  land, 
and  the  prices  of  the  said  merchandizes, 
wares,'  and  connnG^ditie^  and  interest 
en  loan  contiiiuii^  at  so  high  a  rate  as 
ten  pounds  in  the  hundred  pounds  fot 
a  year,  doth  not  only  make  men  un« 
able  to  pay  their  debts,  and  continue 
the  maintenance  of  trade,  but  their 
debts  daily  increasing,  they  are  forced 
to  isell  their  lands  and  stocks  at  very 
low  ratei^  t(y  forsake  the  use  of  mer<- 
chandize  and  trade,  and  to  give  over 
tiKir  leases  and  farms,  and  ^o  become 
unprofitable  members  of  the  commcm-* 
wealth,  to  the  great  hurt  and  hiuder<« 
ance  of  the  same." 

Now  for  the  efibcts  whidi  were  be* 
lieved  to  flow  from  this  reduction  of 
interest.  Sir  Thomas  Culpepper,  in  a 
treatise  written  some  years  afterwardi^ 
Btates,-^^'  Thiff  good  success  dothc4ll 
upon  us  not  to  rest  here,  but  that  we 
bring  the  use  for  money  to  a  lower 
rate,  which  now,  I  suppose,  i^ill  find 
no  opposition,  for  all  opposition  which 
before  the  statute  was  made  against  It, 
18  now  answered  by  the  success ;  and 
most  certainly  the  benefit  wiH  be  mudi 
greater  to  the  commonwealth,  by  call* 
ing  the  use  for  money  doWn  from 
eight  to  six,  or  even  five  |>er  etot, 
than  it  was  from  calling  it  down  f^i^ 
ten  to  eight  per  cent.'' 

Sir  Josiah  Cluld,  an  eminent  mer* 
chant,  writes,—"  In  1635,  within  ten 
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years  after  interest  was  brought  down 
to  8  per  cent,  there  were  more  mer- 
chants to  be  found  upon  exchange 
worth  each  a  thoiisand  pounds  and 
upwards,  than  were  formerly,  that  is 
before  1600,  to  be  found  worth  one 
hundred  pounds  each.  That  in  1 62 1 « 
before  the  reduction  of  interest,  the 
current  Value  of  land  was' twelve  years 
purchase,  which  soon  after  rose  con<^ 
siderably  higher." 

Cromwell  reduced  the  rate  of  in* 
terest  from  8  to  6  per  cent  in  1651, 
and  the  reduction  was  confirmed,  after 
the  Restoration,  on  these  grounds,— ^ 
"  Forasmuch  as  the  abatement  of  in- 
terest, from  ten  in  the  hundred,  in 
former  times,  hath  been  found,  by 
Rotable  experience,  beneficial  for  the. 
advancement  of  trade,  and  improve- 
ment of  lands  by  good  husbandry, 
with  many  other  considerable  advan- 
tages to  the  nation,"  —  — .  .^  <^  and 
whereas,  in  fresh  and  recent  memory^ 
the  like  fall,  from  eight  to  six  pet 
cent,  hath  found  the  like  success  to 
the  general  contentment  of  the  nation, 
as  is  visible  by  several  improvements,". 
&c  &c. 

Touching  the  efibcts  of  this  reduce 
tion.  Sir  Josiah  Child  thus  speaks,— « 
*'  Now,  since  interest  has  been  for 
twentjr  years  at  six  per  cent,  notwith- 
standmg  our  long  civil  wars,  and  the 
great  complaint  of  the  dulness  of 
trade,  Uiere  are  more  men  to  be  found 
upon  the  Exchange  now  worth  ten 
thousand  pounds,  than  were  then  of 
one  thousand  pounds. 

**  Which  ever  way  we  take  our 
measures,  to  me  it  seems  evident,  that 
since  our  first  abatement  of  interest, 
the  riches  and  splendour  of  this  king- 
dom are  increased  above  four  (I  may 
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from  time  to  time,  by  experience,  bee^ 
found  very  beneficial  to  the  advance- 
ment of  trade,  and  improvement  <^ 
lands,"  &c.  &c. 

We  have  said  abundantly  sulSqienlt 
to  prove,  1.  That  the  Usury  Laws  ha^ 
their  origin  in  public  necessity ;  they> 
were  enacted  to  remove  great  aw 
manifest  evils.    *  , 

»  2.  That  they  were  re-enacted,  aftet 
having  been  for  some  time  abolished^ 
because  it  was  believed  their  abolition 
had  been  prolific  of  individual  and 
national  injury. 

.  And,  3.  That  they  have  been  again 
and  again,  at  distant  intervals,  dis-^ 
cussed,  revised,  and  confirmed  by  the 
greatest  men  of  different  periods,  solely, 
upon  principles  of  individual  and  j^m^ 
lie  benefit,  and  without  any  ref&ttncet 
to  superstition  and  prejudice. 

And  now,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
that  Member  of  the  House  of  Com-% 
mons,  who  attempts  to  destroy  these 
laws,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  the 


ofi^spriog  of  superstition  and  pr<^-, 
dice ;  and  what  are  we  to  think  of  Jiia 
law-making  brethren  who  support 
him  ?  In  this  House  intellect  marchee 
in  a  very  odd  manner,  and  knowledge 
displays  itself  in  a  maniier  equally^ 

We  have  said  this  much  of  the  ori^ 
gin  of  the  Usury  Laws,  because  asser-^ 
tions  like  this  of  Mr  Thompson  have« 
in  these  distempered  times,  in^itely* 
more  weight  tnan  valid  evidence  o£ 
pernieious  nature  and  e^ct.  The 
capacity  of  our  present  raqe  of  lawn 
destroyers  is  capable  of  very  little,  be-% 
yond  heaping  slanders  on  the  laws 
thejr  wish  to  destroy ;  and  the  con^, 
victioA  of  those,  by  whose  aid  they 
work,  can  scarcely  comprehend  any^ 


say  above  six)  times  as  much  as  tk^  thing  aave  such  slanders. ^ 


were.  Our  customs  are  much  im- \ 
proved,  I  believe  above  the  proportion 
of  six  to  one,  which  is  not  so  much 
an  advance  of  the  rate  of  goods,  as  by 
the  increase  of  the  bulk  of  trade.  If 
we  look  into  the  country,  we  shall 
find  lands  as  much  improved  since  the 
abatement  of  interest  as  trade  in  cities* 
I,  and  those  I  converse  with  do  per- 
fectly remember,  that  rents  did  gen&« 
rally  rise  after  the  late  abatement  of 
interest." 

In  1714  the  rate  of  interest  was 
Anally  reduced  to  five  per  cent,  on  the 
ground  that — ^*  the  reducing  of  in* 
terest  to  ten,  and  from  thence  to  eiglit, 
and  thence,  to  six  in  the  ^undred^  mth 


Tne  following  are  the  great  olyects 
pf  the  Usury  Laws.  To  keep  the 
price  of  the  loan  of  money  at  the  lowk 
est  rate,  compatible  with  the  just  ^^^^ 
rights  of  the  lender — to  piake  it  the  ^* 
same  to  all  borrowers,  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich,  and  thereby  to  protect  the 
mass  of  the  community  from  scarcity 
of  loans— to  keep  it  from  sudden  and 
violent  fluctuations,  and  make  it,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  same  in  all  times 
and  circumstances'^attd  to  prevent 
lenders  of  money  from  taking  unjust 
and  ruinous  advantages  of  borrowersj 
and  place  both  on  an  equality* 

Of  course,  to  prove  that  these  laws 
are  erroneous  in  principle,  the  usurers 
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tiught  to  "proTeTTtrntHi^iaiLjli^vwe^ 
intended  to  do  ought  flot  tobedone. 
They  ouffht  to  prove  that  scarcity  of 
loans  to  me  mass  of  the  community— 
fiudden  and  violent  fluctuations  in  the 
rate  of  interest — ^a  high  rate  of  interest 
•--a  rate  of  interest  varying  according 
to  person,  favouring  the  rich,  and 
ruinously  high  to  the  less  wealthy,  are 
things  htghly  beneficial,  or  at  the  leasts 
not  pernicious.  They  ought  to  prove 
that  lenders  of  money  should  possess 
balefVil  advantages  over  borrowers.  Do 
they  prove  this  ?  They  do  not  attempt 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  own  that  the 
state  of  things,  which  the  laws  are 
intended  to  prevent,  ought  not  to  be. 
At  any  Tate,  the  usurers  ought  to 
prove,  not  by  assertions  of  their  own, 
out  by  evidence  tendered  by  the  com- 
munity at  large,  that  these  laws  oper« 
ate  perniciously.  Do  they  cite  such 
evidence?  No.  A  Parliamentary  corn- 
mittee  e^mined  witnesses,  and  re*> 
ported  on  the  Usury  Laws  in  1818 ; 
and  not  one  of  the  witnesses,  even  of 
those  who  were  hostile  to  the  laws, 
had  ever  heard  it  remarked,  that  this 
country,  as  a  great  commercial  one, 
was  subject  to  inconvenience  in  con- 
sequence of  their  existence.  Previously 
to  the  last  few  years,  not  a  complaint 
was  made  against  these  laws  by  tho 
community,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
belief  that  they  were  highlv  beneficial 
was  universally  entertainea.  In  late 
years,  a  very  few  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  against  them ; 
but  they  were  manifestly  dictated  by 
other  things  than  practical  suffering. 
Up  to  the  present  houv,  the  com- 
munlty  at  large  has  never  made  the 
least  complaint,  and  this  forms  the 
most  decisive  proof  imaginable,  that 
the  Usury  Laws,  at  any  rate,  have 
not  operated  injuriously.  To  abolish 
laws  of  such  gigantic  and  incessant 
operation,  in  the  teeth  of  a  proof  like 
this,  is,  in  our  poor  judgment,  what 
would  be  proposed  only  by  the  most 
crazy  theorist,  and  what  would  be 
attempted  only  by  a  government  re- 
gardless alike  of  its  duty  and  its  re- 
putation. 

'  As  the  usurers  cannot  plead  any  of 
the  rational  and  valid  reasons,  which 
alone  can  justify  the  abolition  of  laws 
of  great  operation,  what  do  they  plead  ? 
They  naturally  take  their  stand  chiefly 
upon  abstract  principle.  Casting  prac- 
tical efiects  to  the  winds,  they  affirm 
that  money  is  a  commodity,  similar  to 


tommodities  of  trade :  ^^tkiBg-tbir  as 
"^fli^  faet;  theSrnml&ence  is,  that 
money  ought  to  be  treated  by  law 
like  such  commodities.  Their  strength 
lies  principally  here.  This  fact  and 
inference  are  with  them  irresistible 
evidence,  that  the  Usury  Laws  oug^t 
to  be  abolished,  independently  of  other 
reasons. 

'  Now,  is  it  a  fact  in  reality,  or  is  it 
a  fiction  miscalled  a  fact,  that  money 
is  a  commodity  similar  to  other  com- 
modities ?  If  the  fact  be  demolished, 
nothing,  of  course,  can  save  the  poor 
inference.  Men  of  common  sense^are 
well  aware,  that  in  regard  to  this 
question,  money  employed  as  trading 
capital  is  a  perfectly  diflerent  thing 
from  money  employed  in  making  loans,  ^ 
Money  employed  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing land,  merchandize,  manufactures, 
Sec.  is  a  commodity  like  other  com«  * 
modities,  and  so  tne  law  treats  it. 
When  so  employed,  it  is  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  Usury  I^aws, 
and  its  owner  may  charge  any  rate  of 
interest  whatever. 

But  money  as  a  loan  difiers  wholly 
from  commodities  of  trade,  in  both 
nature  and  circumstances.  Speaking 
generally,  the  price  of  the  commodity 
is  regulated  by  the  intrinsic  value, 
and  it  is  the  same  to  all;  but  the 

J>rice  of  the  loan  of  money  is  regu« 
ated  by  the  credit  of  the  borrower, 
and  to  almost  every  borrower  it  varies. 
The  poor  can  buy  the  commodity  as 
easily  and  cheaply  as  the  rich  ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  loan  is 
increased,  and  its  price  is  raised,  in 
proportion  to  the  jJoverty  of  the  bor- 
rower. The  commodity  is  an  artide 
of  barter,  and  all  who  traffic  in  it  can 
obtain  about  the  same  rate  of  profit, 
and  can  proportion  their  selhng  to 
their  buying  price,  so  as  to  make  it 
commonly  yield  them  a  profit ;  but 
the  loan  is  a  thing  which  is  only  lent 
to  be  returned — borrowers  can  only 
^ain  about  the  same  rate  of  profit  from 
employing  it,  while  each  has  to  pay, 
for  the  tise  of  it,  a  different  price  from 
what  is  paid  by  the  others.  They 
cannot  alter  their  rate  of  profit,  as  tha 
price  for  the  use  of  it  is  raised  to 
them.  The  profit  derived  from  traf- 
ficking with  the  commodity  is  often  the 
greatest  when  the  price  is  the  highest ; 
the  profits  derived  from  the  loan  com- 
monly fall  as  its  price  rbes. 

But  it  is  with  reference  to  its  eflects 
amidst  the  community  that  we  must 
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tbft;  shape  iof  haa,  -diSsir  in  nowiiig 
it^Ok  el^mtttodides^ofdni^^  iheie«aiiii 
Aoipotfaibly  b6  tmy  difl^rmoe  htttwem 
l^leadivkeMid  borarowing  of  moneyi 
Mid  the  selling  and  buying  of  €OBimo* 
littles :  the  lendeis  and  borroweHB  of 
'Sio&ey  tnust  of  neeessi^  stand  in  pre^ 
eisely  the  same  rektive  circumatanoea 
«3  me.sdleiB  and  buyers  of  commodi* 
ties.  .A^^t.is^e  truth? 
:  The  sellers  andbuyers  of  eommodi^ 
ties  focm.one  body ;  ihe  seller  is  com« 
monljr  a  buyer  likewise^  and  he  can 
gain  in  the  one  capadty/  if  he  lese  m 
iiie  other.  Thelendera  andborrowfi 
ips  of  money  foim  distinct  classes  ;  the 
foonower  cannot  l^Kly  therefore  he 
oannot  gain  from  lendk^  what  he  mi^ 
lose  from  barrowiog.  '^ 

,  .The  seller  and  bayer  of  cdmmodi-* 
lies  arc  xm. an  equally ;  Uwyjboih.aift 
from  xhoiee^  ^e  one  JBan  ipiake  his 
needs  pablic^  and  go  firom  man  ta  laan 
iBvaaar^h-of  isn  advantageous  biffgain) 
in  LBM-i  much  security  as  the  other; 
There  is  no  more  discredit  in  wanting 
16  biiyy  than  there. ia. in  wanting  to 
sdl ;  and  the  aelkr  lias  no  mofemeani 
ftf  taking  advantage  of  the  buyer^  than 
the  buyer  has  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  8^r«  There  is  commonly  an 
abundance  of  commodities  in  the  man* 
ket,  and  competition  favoure  not  the 
seller  more  than  the  buyer.  The  seller 
can  makei  nothing  of  his  commodities 
untii  he  sdis  than  |  he  can  -only  hoM 
than  lorra  short  period,  aild  it  is  as 
necessary  for  him  to  sell^  as  it  is  for 
the  buyer  to  buy.  If  the  buyer  have 
to  pay  a  highier  price,  he  can  still  ob» 
tiun  me  same  rate  of  profit;  and  he 
is  not  compelled  to  buy^  if  he  cannot 
do  it  wilhout  loss.  The  bargains  are 
the  work  of  a  meoientv  and  .they  are 
attended  with  no  cost  and  trouble 
fidceB  are  the  same  to  the  poor  man 
BS  to  Uie  rich  one.  This  forms  the 
general  jmle  ;  when  the  case  is  di& 
J»rent,  it  is  the  exception. 

The  reverse  forms  the  general  rule 
to  the  lender  and  borrower  of  money. 
Thi^  are  not  on  an  equality;  but  the 
one  has  very  great  advantages  over  the 
^h^«.  The  lender  gains  credit  and 
respectability-  from,  making  it  public 
that  he  has  money  to  lend;  the  bor* 
rower  suffers  in  both  from  making  it 
fwbUc  tint  he  wants  to  boiroww  The 
former  can  select  his  customer,  the 
Utter  is  often  bound  to  one  individual, 
whatever  tenns  may  be  demahded 


Irom  l^bai»  The  lu^»lyi^  aicm^  k 
nnff  irregular,  and  ccttnpetition  is 
Ipreatly  in  favour  of  the  lendeiv  Thd 
ktt^.can  vest  his  money  in  publi4 
•elmrities^  &c  until  he  nnds  a  bor# 
i»wer  to  his  mind ;  and  if  he  keep  it 
«o<  vested  for  years,  he  suffers  compa* 
ratively  tiothnig ;  he  is  free  from  the 
ownpuision  wMch  rests  mi  the  bor^ 
rowa'.  If  the  borrower  have  to  pay 
ahi^^ier  rate  of  interest,  he  can.ueM 
tiler  raide  the  {profits  of  his  business; 
nor  do  without  borrowing.  At  thd 
time  when  his  profits  are  the  worsts 
his  need  for  bom>wing  is  the  greatest; 
and  he  must  pay  the  highest  rate  of 
interest.  The  borrowing  of  moneys 
in  various -cases,  occupies  mudi  time, 
pad  is  attended  with  much  expense 
and  trouble.  The  rate  of  interest 
varies  greaUy>  and  it  is  the  highest  to 
the  poot  man>  and  the  loWe^  to  tho 
rich  (me.  It  is  not  tegulat^  by  the 
pfofits  of  biisinejis,  and  its  variations 
clash  wtlSi  tiie  weal  of  the  community. 
In  respect  of  bdth  timehand  persoUyit 
is  the  highest  when  public  good  pre^ 
scribes  thiit  it  should  be  the  lowest  i 
and  die  conti»ry.  When-  the  case  ia 
differaiti  it  fbrms  the  exception  to  Uie 
rule. 

If  the  price  of  the  commodity  be^ 
come  very  high,  "this  creates  its  own 
ranedy,  by  enlarging  production  and 
foreign  supplies.  In  most 'cades  it 
cannot  sensibly  ii^jure  the  body  of  the 
community ;  and  in  others  it  cannot 
produce  any  large  and  ladling  portion 
ofpliblicevil.  But  if  the  price  of  thd 
loan  become  va7  high,  this  creates 
what  wHl  i^petuate  and  increase  ^he 
advance;  it  paralyses  and  destrbys 
agricttltute,  manufactures,  comm^ce, 
and  domestic  trade ;  it  diminishes 
public  revenue  and  raises  taxes ;  it  has 
the  most  pestilential  effects  on  the 
whole  community. 
.  Mudi  more  we  could  say  on  this 
^  point,  but  more  is  not  necessary.  The 
single  truth,  which  no  man  living  can 
impugn,  that  a  very  high  rate  of  in« 
terest  for  borrowed  money  must  have 
the  most  destructive  effects  on  all  the 
best  interests  of  the  empire,  is  of  it« 
lielf  sufficient  to  danonstrate  that  mo^ 
Hey,  as  a  loan,  differs  essentially  and 
wholly  from  any  commodity  of  trade. 
The  fact,  therefore,  of  the  usurers  is 
worthless  fable,  and  the  inference  we 
must  necessarily  cast  to  the  winds. 
'  'the  Usury  Laws  take  their  stand 
upon  the  difference  between  money 
10 
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It  tMi^^ikf/M$»AmmHnfm^t^]omi 
^Tbey  mterfiwe  not  with  meiiey^  in  sa 
ft»«8  it  resembles  coHiinodities;  ^ 
man  who  emf^s  it  itt  buyiog  Mid 
■dliiig  BUiV  draw  lirom  it  twonty, 
mij,  OF  e^Bly  per  oeat^andyiey  wul 
give  him  no  molestation.  But  whei^ 
It  ceases  to  resemUe  eommodities,  they 
tdce  it  under  their  regulation.  Whj 
do  they  do  this?  To  makd  it  as  far 
as  possible  a.  eommodity  like  other 
commodities.  The  dif^renoe  is  crea<* 
Ud,  not  by  them>  but  by  the  nature  of 
things ;  and  their  object  is  to  remove 
it.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  most 
Oismpetent  judges,  that  they  have  al* 
%ayB  taken  the  natural  rate  of  mterest 
ti«t  their  gmde— that  they  have  ney&t 
made  the  1ml  rate  lower  than  that  at 
nfhich  peoi^e  of  good  credit  could 
borrow.    That  rate  of  interest  which 

nle  of  good  credit  could  bmrrow  at, 
.  tey  were  not  in  •  existence,  they 
knake  the  rate  for  the  ii^ple  eommu« 
nity ;  ia  or^er  that  the  loan  may  beat 
tlie  same  once  to  all,  as  the  eommodi- 
tf  bears  tne  same  price  to  all.  They 
mdeayour  to  preserve  money  as  a  loan 
ftom  scarcity,  pernicious  monopoly, 
imd  an  injurmusly  high  price ;  and  to 
establish  that  equality  between  bor« 
towers  and  lenders  of  money  whic^ 
exists  between  buyers  and  sellerf  of 
commodities. 

As  a  subsidiary  reason,  the  usurers 
urge,  that,  from  the  altered  drcum- 
stances  of  the  country,  nothing  of  what 
the  Usury  Laws  were  intended  toinre? 
yent  could  take  place,  should  these 
laws  be  abolished.  This  is  equivalent 
to  asserting,  diat  th^re  would  be  no 
^Ltortion,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
injurious  variations  in  Hhe  rate  at  in- 
terest, in  respect  of  either  time  or 
person. 

The  question  now  arises— 'Are  lend** 
crs  so  changed  in  disposition,  that, 
pessesslng  the  means,  they  will  scru- 
pulously abstain  from  extortion  oi| 
principfe;  or  are  borrowers  so  chan- 
ged in  dreunastances,  that  they  caii 
M^etually  ]^tect  themselves  fhnn 
extortion?  With  legard  to  lend- 
ers, it  will,  we  imagine,  be  generally 
conceded,  that  they  are  wholly  un- 
ehanged  in  dispositipn;  every  man 
Will  admit  that  they  are  aa  anxious 
as  ever  to  make  the  most  of  their  mo^ 
ney.  We  say  no^  that  they  are  a  whit 
more  mercenary  and  rapacious  thujt 
o^ier  people ;  out  we  say  that  they 
•re  not  less  BO.    The  truth  ia.  th« 
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ttorelMnts,  *meiiiiitet«lwr%  Hamen— 
all  who  are  ki  bualness,  constantly 
labour  to  obtain  the  behest  price 
possible ;  and  If  they  had  their  c«i9* 
tomoa  at  th^  mercy,  they  would 
bo  as  ready  to  extort  ftom  ^m  a 
proAt  of  40,  00,  (MP  100  per  cent,  as 
any  usurap  whatever.  To^  are  con« 
t^t  with  moderate  profits,  <mly  be* 
eause  they  are  compelled  to  be  so.  It 
may  be  safely  taken  fbr  granted,  that 
if  no  such  compidsiMi  rested  on  the 
money-lend^,  he  would  ^  grind  the 
bmnower  to  powder,  by  extorting  ftoni 
him  MEorbitant  pn^t,  jiut  as  men  in 
other  lines  of  buskiess  would  do  in 
similar  drcnmstances.  In  ftet,  the 
usurers  maintain  that  they  have  a 
i^ht  to  obtain  the  highest  rate  of  in«» 
terest  in  their  power. 

Are  then  borrowers  so  dianged  in 
chNmmstances,  that  th^  can  never  bo 
at  the  mercy  of  loaders  ?  The  quesi* 
tipn,  of  course,  refers  to  more  thut 
the  present  moment;  legislation  must 
have  some^iing  to  stand  upon  beyond 
the  state  of  things  in  a  particular  year, 
w  term  of  years;  it  must  be  based 
upon  what  vnll  be,  as  wdl  as  what  is  ; 
its  regulations  must  be  of  a  nature  to 
suit  all  ^es  and  circumstances.  The 
borrowers  are  practically  divided  into 
three  great  dasses,  whidi  di£fer  wide^ 
ly  from  each  other  in  the  mode  of  bor<« 
rowing ;  in  giving  a  reply,  we  will  look 
at  these  separately.  One  consists  of 
those  traders  and  others  who  constant- 
ly require  to  have  bills  discoimted,  and 
who  frequently  need  loans  fox  a  short 
period.  Another  oonsbts  of  hmd* 
owners,  &c  who  borrow  for  a  lonff 
term  upon  mortgage.  And  the  third 
consists  of  farmers,  tradesmen,  &c. 
who  borrow  upon  bond  or  note  fbr  it 
period  of  considerable  and  uncertain 
ouration. 

The  first  class  borrows  almost  ex- 
ehisively  of  the  Banks,  except  in 
London,  where  it  borrows  to  a  consi- 
dhsrable  extent  in  other  quarters.  At 
present,  money  is  as  plei^tif  ul  as  it  can 
ever  be  expected  to  be,  and  a  few 
tnembers  of  the  class  can  borrow  at  2^ 
or  8  per  cent  in  London,  but  not  else- 
where. They  cannot  do  this  from  the 
Banks  and  tne  money-lenders  gene- 
mUjr ;  they  can  only  oo  it  from  a  few 
ipdividuals.  ,  The  n^oney  lent  at  this 
low  rate  belongs  to  certdn  capitalists, 
who  wish  to  keep  it  loose  fbr  specula* 
tlon,'  and  who  lend  it  in  heavy  sums 
fer  thef  jnwacnt,  to  .those  only  whose 
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«oiis(aotly  employed  in  lending^  and 
the  body  of  bomwera  oattoot  hiiye 
A0C988  to  it.  This  low  rate  ntay  there- 
fore be  thrown  out  of  the  questioD^  as 
the  tiMiog  acddental  exeeption  to  the 
Tule.  In  London^  and  some  parts  of 
the  country,  the^anks  diseount  at  4 
per  oent,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  they  discount  at  6  per  cent. 
In  ihemetrop<dis,  and  the  other  places 
where  4  per  cent  has  been  adoj^d, 
6  per  cent  is  still  charged  on  bills 
whieh  are  not  of  undoubted  respecta- 
bility, unless  they  are  discounted  un- 
d^  the  banking  account;  and  6  per 
jcent  is  still  charged  on  direct  loans, 
if  the  security  be  not  of  a  very  high 
description.  Even  in  those  plac^, 
the  most  numerous  part  of  this  class 
of  borrowers,  ha|i  to  pay  S  per  eept; 
and  in  many  parts  of  tlie  country  the 
whole  class  has  to  pay  the  same. 

There  is  never  mudi  competition 
amidst  money-lenders  in  London.  The 
bill-brokers  and  capitalists  keep  up  a 
little  with  the  Banks  in  respect  of  dLs- 
oounting ;  but  the  banks  act  to  a  great 
degree  in  concert.  In  the  country, 
jthe  Banka  have  the  market  to  them* 
selves,  and  they  do  not  compete  with 
each  other.  Money-lending  is  not  of 
.a  natxire  to  admit  of  competition  and 
underselling.  The  competition,  soli- 
citation, and  tempting  with  terms, 
must  be  confined  to  the  bonrowers  of 
money.  While  the  Bank  au^rs  com- 
paratively  nothing  if  it  revise  to  lend, 
the  merchant,  manufacturer,  or  trades- 
man, must  almost  daily  have  his  bills 
discounted,  and  he  must  frequently 
have  his  temporary  loan,  to  save  him 
from  heavy  loss,  or  perhaps  ruin.  He 
cannot  hawk  about  his  bills,  and  go 
from  Bank  to  Bank  to  borrow  at  ue 
cheapest  rate;  the  whole  he  would 
draw  from  this  woiddbe,  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  credit.  He  borrows  from 
'  necessity,  and  he  must  borrow  from 
one  source.  The  laws  establish  equal- 
ity on  this  point.  The  lender  may 
refuse  to  lend,  but  he  cannot  make  his 
refusal  an  instrument  of  extortion ; 
the  borrower  ma^  sdictt,  but  he  can« 
not  bribe  with  high  terms.  The  price 
is  fixed,  neither  of  them  can  alter  it, 
and  the  lender  must  take  it,  or  keep 
his  money. 

If  the  laws  should  be  abolished, 
competition  would  have  precisely  that 
eSect  here,  which  it  has  in  trade.  If 
the  buyers  of  cotton,  sugar,  or  any 
other  article,  compete  with  each  other^ 
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latter  hM  off  trim  selling,  the  price 
rises  J  when  the  re  verse,  is,  the  case, 
the  price  falls.  In  respect  of  moneyi 
the  borrowers  would  continually  press 
upon  the  lenders,  im^  of  coun^e  the 
price  of  money  would  rise.  These 
lenders,  like  the  seUers  of  goods,  would 
idwuys  be  anxious  to  obt^n  the  high- 
est price;  and  in  the  .first  moment 
they  would  raise  their  price  to  neces- 
sitous borrowers. 

Although  the  Banks  at  present  pro- 
fess to  discount  and  lend  at  a  certain 
rate,  they  still,  in  many  cases,  viuy  the 
rate  according  to  the  credit  of  the  bqr« 
rower ;  if  the  Usur^  Laws  should  be 
abolished,  they  might,  perhaps^  to 
their  regular  connexions  and  theopu^ 
lent,  diarge  one  rate>  but  to  needy 
borrowers  they  would  have  no  fixed 
rate  whatever.  If  they  do  not  like  a 
bill  or  security,  they  now  refuse  to 
lend:  but  the  case  would  be  widely 
different,  if  an  ofEer  <»uld  be  made 
them  on  either  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  thirty  per  cent.  If  the  lawsbe|^)o- 
}ished,  l^ey  will  be  constancy  solicit- 
ed  and  tempted  with  hi^  terms,  by 
necessitous  borrowers;  «ad  they  wiU 
cultivate  a  trade  with  such  borrowers. 
They,  have  now  a  great  interest  in 
keeping  bad  bills  out  of  being ;  they 
will  then  have  a  great  interest  in  muli 
tiplying  such  bUk.  They  will  accom- 
modate, many  boiTow^rs,  who  are  now 
unable  to  ob^n  discounts  and  loans, 
on  being  ofiered  an  exorbitant  rate  of 
interest;  and  to  the  vast  body  of  those 
who  can  now  barely  borrow  at  the 
legal  rate,  they  will  raise  the  rate  tp 
eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  per  cent.  If  the 
siqall  merchant,  manufacturer,,  or 
tradesman,  who  keeps  an  account  with 
them,  and  whom  thev  know  tp  be  in 
their  power,  take  to  them  a  bill,  they 
will  tell  him  it  is  of  a  kind  which  they 
cannot  pass  to  his  credit,  without 
charging  a  high  rate  of  discount ;  if 
he  ask  for  a  loan,  they  will  complain 
that  money  is  scarce,  and  demand  a 
high  rate  of  interest;  and  whatever 
they  may  charge;,  he  must  pay.  An 
immense  portion  of  the  smaller,  and 
even  middling  merdiants,  manufac- 
turers, and  tribesmen,  are  generally  at 
the  mercy  of  their  bankers ;  from  some 
cause  or  other  they  have  not  the  means 
of  closing  and  removing  their  accounts^ 
and  when  they  take  in  bills,  or  ask  for 
loans,  thev  must  have  money,  no  inat- 
ter  what  tney  may  pay  for  it.  Amidst 
»  T^  large  andiiXNitoientonoi)spor« 


IfifiB.]  T%e  Utmr^  Laws* 

tion  of  thn  dkn  of  borrowera>  a  high 
rate  of  interest  will  become  generu ; 
and  this  ^Hll  rais^  tlie  rate  to  other 
borrowers. 

This  applies  to  the  present  state  of 
the  raon^-tnarket,  but  how  long  will 
It  remain  in  this  state/  putting  the 
.chance  of  war  entirely  out  of  the 
question?  Erery  one  knows— barring 
perhaps  the  members  of  die  House  ^ 
Commons^-^at  the  supply  of  uioney 
ccmtinually  varies^  even  in  times  A 
peace ;  and  that  in  every  two  or  three 
years  a  fit  of  commercial  and  manufae-f 
turing  distress,  of  serieral  months  dura* 
tion,  takes  place,  which  creates  a  great 
scarcity  of  money.  If  this  country 
remain  in  peace,  it  is  matter  of  cer* 
tainty,  according  to  all  experience^ 
that  once  in  every  two  or  three  years^ 
there  will  be  for  a  considierable  time  a 
great  scarcity  of  money.  As  in  vadx 
a  scarcity^  the  Banks,  Sec,  if  the  Usttry 
Laws  berepealed,  willnaturaUy  charge 
the  highest  rate  of -intarest  posstbfe^ 
how  will  the  borrowers  be  oircum^ 
stanced  ?  Will  they  be  independent 
of  the  lenders  ?  Will  they  be  able 
to  obtain  money  on  fak  terms  in  tme 
place,  if  they  cannot  in  another ;  or 
will  they  be  able  to  do  without  it,  if 
they  cannot  obtdn  it^n  sudi  terms  ? 
The  whole  iof  this  class  will  then  be 
completdy  at  the  mercy  of  the  lend^ 
ers ;  money  it  must  h«re,  no  matter 
what  the  terms  may  be ;  and  it  will 
be  compelled  to  pay  any  rate  of  iBte« 
test  they  may  require.  > 

'  In  time  of  war  there  is  a  constant 
scarcity  of  money,  and  firequeAtlTlt  is 
Tery  grtet.  In  such  a  time  the  knd<h 
ers  will  almost  always  have  it  in  ihm 
power  to  charge  a  scarcity  price,  imd 
the  whole  of  this  class  of  borrowers 
^will  be  dmost  idways  at  their  mercy. 
'*  We  will  now  loc^  at  the  second 
dass  of  borrowers — ^those  who  borrow 
on  mortgage.  Money  can  at  present 
be  obtained  on  mortgage  at  4^,  or  evea 
A  per  c^t ;  but  then  the  security  must 
be  of  the  first  character.  Those  who 
borrow  on  sesond  and  thiid*>rate  secu* 
rities  must  still  pay  the  legal  rate. 
Those  who  bcnrrowed  before  inteieift 
feU,  have,  to  a  very  great  extent,  sdU 
to  pay  the  legal  rate  on-first-rate  secu« 
rities.  If  they  apfdy  for  a  reduction, 
the  answer  perfaaipe  is— 'no>  I  will  soon^ 
er  have  toiy  pittcipal.  They  must 
therefore  either  contoue  to  pay  6  par 
cent,  or  be  at  expeniMia  transfenii^ 
which  wUl  swaUow  the  difference  of 
^bttnitto  two>f«ar,(9r  six  yean  to 
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come.  They  cannot  perhaps  conveni- 
ently pay  -niese  expenses,  and  they 
prefer  the  fbrmer.  The  legal  rate  is 
still  paid  by  a  large  portion  of  this 
class  of  borrowers. 

This  class  generally  borrows  from 
necessity ;  from  some  cause  or  other 
the  ixnrower  must  have  money,  no 
matter  what  the  interest  may  be.  We 
have  here  a  different  class  of  lenders. 
The  Banks  do  not  lend  on  mor^^e. 
The  money  is  advanced  by  individu- 
als, who  are  constantly  on  the  watch 
to  make  the  most  of  it ;  many  of  them 
are  people  of  small  income,  and  what 
they  lend  constitutes  a  large  part  of 
what  they  possess.  The  large  lenders, 
who  are  content  with  the  lowest  Inte- 
KSt,  will  frequently  only  lend  in  laige 
sums,  and  on  first-rate  seomrities. 
Speaking  generally,  when  a  man  bor- 
rows money  on  mortgage,  he  purts 
with  it  immediately;  and  if  he  be 
cidled  on  for  repayment,  his  only  al« 
tamative  is,  borrowing  the  amount  of 
some  other  person,  or  the  forced  Sale 
of  his  ^operlj.  If  the  Usury  Laws 
be  aboHshed,  he  must  in  any  scarc^ 
of  money  pay  any  price  that  the  lend- 
er may  think  good  to  demand.  If 
money  be  abundant  as  it  now  is,  there 
must  elways  be  a  scareity^of  it  to  b<»r- 
rowers  wiiOBe  security  is  slender, 
whether  they  Ikmtow  on  personal  se- 
emity,  or  on  mcnrtgage;  and  they 
must^^y  for  it  a  scarcity  price.-  On 
all  the  ii^erior  securities— the  second 
mortgages,  those  on  leasehold  pfo- 
perty,  &c  &c-^the  mterest  vriH  be 
raised  to  7  or  8  per  cent,  if  the  Usury 
Laws  be  abolished.  In  fits  of  general 
scarcity,  the  interest  wdl  be  pushed 
up  on  these  securities ;  and  in  the  fits 
of  abundance,  the  borrowa^  will  not 
be  able  to  gel  it  down.  Such  secu- 
rities are  very  numoous;  and  the 
rise  on  them  vrill  create  a  rise  on  the 
best.  The  rise  on  trading  money  wfll 
i^ierate  greatly  On  mortgage  money. 
In  time  ci  w«r  this  dass  of  borrowers 
will  be  ground  to  powder  by  die  lend- 
ers. The  latter,  then,  knowing  that 
the  Ixnrrowers  must  pay  whatever  diey 
may  require,  will  be  continually  calU 
fflg  for  an  increase  of  interest,  not  oidy 
from  those  who  may  want  to  borrow 
at  the  time,  but  from  those  vriio  have 
borrowed  previously. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  third  class 

of  borrowers.    A  vast  number  of  far.* 

ttiers  and  tradesmen  begin  business 

;ly  with  b<»rowed  money:    one 

one  third,  (Mr  in  many  eases. 


^ 
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oat  btlf^f  4lMiroipital«iNiattsof  fiioh 
n^M^eyw  Tbey  Ix»tqw  it^iiot<of  Uki 
Bauksy  fmr  these,  wiU  only  lend  fat  % 
loBg^.  period  ihan  tlvee  mootba  toi 
8a<m  as  can  keep  an  acoovnt  wi^ 
ttMOi^i  yielding  ibem  adequate  prc^t ; 
and  the  body  of  tom^rs  and  ▼arioua 
ma)l  tradesm^  canao^  do  this-*-bq| 
•f  country  neighbours  and  indiidduala 
to  whom  they  are  known.  TheinoBe|r 
ia  placed  in  taek  handfl;  on  personal  aeu 
curity  for  ai^  uaeertain  period^  but 
with  an  underatanding  that  ihey  wilt 
1m  fUfRared  to  kcjep  it  for  a  Urn  ^me^ 
t^hey  now  pay  the  l^;al  rate.  If  th^y. 
Vorrow  to  begin  business  with,  it  is  ia 
ia  great  degree  a  m»tt«r  of  neoe8Ht]Pf 
ibr  they  oannot  bcfiin  without;  end  if 
]tbfl(y  bmow  after  m^  have  beieiispBio 
time  ia  busiaessi  it  is  still  £rom  ao^ 
cessity*  The  moment  th^  reoeiye  the 
BMaey  they  &atea  it  i&atook»  fixtatesf 
4fc.  and  then  if  they  be  oslled  ou  for 
taMiymenly.they  must  borrow  of  son^ 
otn«r  person,  or  be  nuned.  To  fthie 
dass  Si  borrowers  there  is  always  a 
■oai-i^ity  of  money*  altbou^  il  ?arico 
ia  .^cjgree.'  If  the  tJsury  Laws  fail 
abolished^  it  will  be  eompfetdy  at  the 
inercy  of  the  lenders*  and  tiie  lale  «f 
Interest  to  it  will  be  at  oaoe  gpeatljr 
raised.  Then  if  a  member  of  it  wka 
to  bsgiu  busiaessy  and  have  not  aaff 
Sdent  capital*  he  ynSX  <>nly  know  pcv^ 
bans  oneinanof  whom  he  can  bonowi 
and  1)0  must  mvo  m  intereat  that 

ei^be  demanded^  or  be  kept  out  of 
nnfSB ;  an  individual  m^  lend  to 
a  farmerj  or  tradesmi^  and  a  fow 
mont^  afterwaidsy  when  he  seea  that 
ihe  money  is  fixed,  in  fiorming  atocli^ 
goods,  &Cr  Ipe  pi|y  demand  douUe^  or 
treble  interest,  with  a  eerjtainty  that 
his  demand  must  of  neqessily  be  agieed 
to.  }n  time  of  war,  t|ie  rate  of  intc;^ 
lestto  t)uB  dass  will  be  ruinous.  ' 

The  Usury  Laws  ke^  aooBCyrlaidv 
Injg*  as  a  regular  tride,  in  the  haadii 
bfreniectable  men  ;  out  of  Loadoa^ 
pcaroely  any  one  thinks  of  makinf 
inch  a  trade  of  it  save  bu^cersy  patting 
pawnbrokers  out  of  the  question.  B«^ 
if  thejT  be  abolished*  uaprinoided  pefi* 
|k>ns  in  almost  .evqry  large  plaoe  wi0 
conven  it  into  a  regular  Irnde  dt  fsf^ 
lortion  and  plunder. 

We  have  said  ^uffici^t  to  proTe  thMt 
jihe  lenders  of  money  are  stUi  m^  who 
will  extort  the  highest  mte  of  interest 
)n  thdr  power  from  borrowers— that 
putting  the  Usury  Laws  out  of  sigh^ 
a  very  larae  portion  of  the  bonow^cs 
of  all  kinds  lire  consUntlly  at  the  mocy 


of  the  2endeio-*tiiat  freqismly  ia 
times  (^  pecjoe;  and  almost  dwMrs  in 
times  91  war,  ^e  yrhol^  body  yf 
borrowers  must  be  at  the  mc^  of 
lenders  ■  and  that  there  must  be  the 
most  violent  4nd  laiaoiis  variation^ 
in  the  rate  of  iatoest,  in  Regard  tQ 
both  tioie  and  person.  It  proves 
abundantly  that  no  change  has  takoa 
plaoe  ia  the  drcumstanoea  of  the 
oouatiy*  to  reader  the  Usury  La^4 
iaoperativo  for  good. 

But  then  the  committee  of  181$ 
■1^  in  Ua  Reportr-''  That  it  ia  th4 
opkikm  of  the  ooi^mittee*  that  thj4 
laws  v^(ulating  or  restraining  the  pate 
•f  intereet*  Mve.  been  e«tendvelR 
«Tadedt  and  have  failed  of  thd  effi)^ 
of  Mfemosiag  a  BM-Kimwa   9n   sac^ 


Now,  how  iMVfO  these  kws  been 
•nded?  In  war  aad  in  peace,  when 
BMaey  ha  beea  scarce  and  when  it 
haa  beea  abuadaat,  Oie  tot  dasp 
of  boROwcca  up  to  this  hour  haf 
aaver  paid  more  than  the  kgd  ratc^ 
grhe  Banks  have  never  evaded  tb« 
IciM.  The  .  merchantsy  aianufacti^ 
refs,  and  tradesmcpt-those  whose  iiu 
dasdry  and  integrity  w««  their  all-- 
IM  Wdl  as  the  opvdait*  have  ^cvef 
been  asked  for  m0ie  than  5  per  ceaii* 
We  depiy  not  Mcepaons,  but  these 
bavobeen  confined  iaa  great  dcgr«^ 
to  Loadon.  Never  were  any  lawa  cf 
liiiy  kind  so  Httloevaded  as  the  Usury 
Laws  have  beea»ia  regard  to  thiadasa 
of  bcnrrowere.  The  ca^  ha^  been  the 
iannc  with  the  third  chtsa.  Thefor« 
iner%  tradesmen*  Ice  throqghcat  tha 
oaualry*  who  borrowed  on  persoudi 
aecarky  of  individaal%  tp  begi^  cf 
Caii7  on  buaiiMss  with«  havf  a^wr 
been  adted  Ibr  mofo  than  the  legs} 
sate*  up  ta  this  moment.  |n  respect 
tf  these  two  dassot,  the  Usury  Laws 
have  constantly  had  the  most  cooip* 
picte  auceess  in  impcsinga  maaimnia 
OB  tbe  rite  of  interest. 
'  Toaduag  the  seecad  dass*  thos(^ 
aiho  bcrrow  (m  mortgage*  vadous  in* 
di^uak  during  the  war  borrowed  at 
ia  liAgh  rate  by  way  of  annuity;  and 
ihia  forms  the  evasion  diaooveiod  fa^ 
Iho  ocnmittoe.  Could  they  do  this 
legally?  Yes.  Then  how*  i^  ^ 
name  of  eommoa  aeape,  cculd  the 
ocamiittce  call  it  aa  evasion  ,of  tha 
Usnrv  Laws?  These  laws  pi^bited 
i  hipicr  rate  than  five  per  cent  vn 
money  homered  in  the  ordinary  wajr 
an  rod  security ;  .wasy  then*  a  lusher 
paidon  amm^  fo.bei?t|DNced  JitHlpitciif 
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BrorethftB  llieT«te  tb^  nxed  upon  it^ 
9vt  tikqr  fixed  00  rate  on  tamuj  hsxm 
Toured  en  wimidiy ;  tnd  Wdmse  frrai 
An  sttcii  money  obhikied  e  nif^  rAle> 
they  wfeM  chm'god  Isy  the  CDOiinittflo 
^tnlloftpridiieiiig  their  kitettdfed-^ 
K|ot&  It  nigh^  jivt  as  tfvdy  htxft  pro<» 
■bwftced  tiwDB*  nopp^filnlnr^  beci^bsd 
ihej  ^tid  not  pierei^liie  |MiWiibi»kcr. 
BhMi  <Mitakiitiff  twentr  or  mleeiipiaf 
^t.  LawB^aBf  kMidnl»j«8tveil 
eatprmiif  tanoHofl  a  thinft  as  tokmts 
it;  lor  that  IB  kwM  wkidi  is  not 
o^Bttaiy  to  law*  Letideni  wete  allows 
(dA  by  law  to  lend  at  five  per  cent^  aov 
jeord»gio  jthe  common  toode  of  tiwrta 
gagingi  or  to  lend  «t  a  high  mte  in  Ao 
]tray  of  amraity ;  abd  they  natHrallf 
prefened  the  latter.  This  provet  ptvi 
jriaelf  the  reyerae  of  what  the  eooM 
Mttee  in  its  wisdom  imagined^  il 
profeiy  not  the  want  of  cfficaoy>  bvt 
tiie  grtet  tffidBxj  of  Ihe  Usorj  Lawa^ 
it  proves  tluit  vinii^  ivonly  retteaindd 
to  the  point  ^reactjbed  by  ^ose  hiW8| 

6 tt  that  when  it  i»  free  from  tMr  proa 
bkion^  it  exacts  a  itete  of  inteifeet 
^Bomi  to  borrowen* 

Bmt  Wlio  itere  those  wl^o  llms/daa 
jriiig  the  war>  bonnmed  tit  a  high  xato 
•n  annuity  ?  They  eonsitted  ki  a  oon« 
^idetable  degree  Of  proi^^ate  i^eBd« 
tiirif to^  gamnters  ovenHwinied  with 
debt8>  men  idio>  finom  some  CMw  «t 
.olher^  had  lost  their  ore^t,  «r  indi* 
yidnals who  hadenW  a  hf^iiitertst  is 
their  eatate^  apd  therefiire  cooM  not 
pcrtgage.  A  man  may  tuSbr  a  %nt^ 
Mte  beeoEity  in  yain  when  money  is 
pleMiAi^  if  it  he  prdMd>le  that  ho  win 
IKytpay  ike  interest  punctm^^  or  ttert 
bhi  estate  will  bo  ioU  or  utvirtytd  in 
IMiathML  Borfowem  Uke  thowhsd 
^  reaoufoe  bot  ibe  nBuity  system^ 
ttey  made  this  qrstemftttBiMartelenA* 
aifl)  they  ioofc  a  lai^ge  amoaM  of  mo<* 
sey  fromthe  ma^et,  end  they  made 
it  neeeasary  for  many  of  the  best  ^a^ 
meter  te  bomw  hi  tlie  same  isumner^ 
Thwttsh  tiie  option  which  ^ity  gave 
te  tendim^  many  men  of  high  ctedit 
and  aisple  estates  were  compiled  i6 
boRow  on  their  system ;  bat  nev«^ 
thslsss,  even  then  a  great  portion  d 
the  borrowers  obtained  money  at  tt« 
per  cent.  The  «yil  was  ocnmnod  to 
the  isdhridmals  who  at  that  time  w«fO 
constimmed  te  borrow;  the  rate  WBi 
sot  ndsed  on  money  whldi  had  boM 
hwrowad  proiloos^f;  and  the  yast 
body  of  iboso  who  had  mortgaged 
Mfv  paid  BetetdiiB  ftro  per  ce&t. 


Tki^Umrylidvfii  It 

The  'ease^'tflfei  eAtv^  ^knds  Ihds  :•** 
The  Feuiy  Laws  hid  always  efi^nak 
Ij  imposed  a  maxiAium  on  the  ^te 
i»  intcicst  throi^^iont  coibuierte^ 
mams^abtlnref^  and  doinestio  traded 
they  had  done  thit  in  i«gal!d  te  aU 
tiM  taioiiey  botrowbd  on  isortgage  hi 
jthe  ordimtft  mttnUer;  they  hid  dmw 
it  te  riie  Whole  eomflliunt^^  with  Ute 
taaMptk/A  of  a  eoatparitiYelT*  small 
tninDert]€uidhrid«ftls;  father  had 
dose  it  ih  ^  whoi^  lending  tea  bdra 
iowing  of  the  euiiutfy^  safiulf  snch 
oitly  as  w«re  expnsdy  ekenpfled  from 
fbett  operation    In  the  teeth  <^  all 


th»i  and  bocanse  they  had  not  pro* 
yented  nsary  where  ft  Was  aotiadiy 
Mwftil,  the  eotemittee  eokknnly  de^ 
sldrod  diat  they  had  fUled  of  the  e& 
ledt  of  imposing  a  maxhnnm  on  ^tf 
rate  of  mtenot  Tint  snch  a  dt^aa 
rstien  tras  pat  forth>  and  was  pal  foi^ 
as  a  reason  for  inakine  a  gigantit 
ehanpe  of  law^  by  a  body  tif  Btitish 
l^^itorsi  is  a  certiin  faot^  hbweV^ 
inofedible  it  mi^  appear.  Alas  t  it  U 
ht  from  being  ^tse  only  fad  whidi  will 
dye  the  cheeks  of  te  man  of  commoii 
isnse  with  shaHie^  Im  he  looks  at  tb^ 
modem  history  of  Partiament. 

That  the  Usur^  Laws  hatealwati 
efihetaally  imposed  a  maximum  on  wo 
rite  of  interest,  exoqit  where  hBimry 
was  kwfhl>  is  thus  a  troth  ^irfaolly 
aboi^re  question.  They  haye  been  pert 
haps  mneh  iem  Violated  and  eyadedi 
aooordiBg  to  the  judicial  ootobtrBcdon 
of  tliehr  tetter>  than  any  other  hwsnf 
toqaalopexation^  If  a  law  ought  te  be 
abolished,  because  it  does  not  whodly 
profent  what  it  is  intended  to  preyetit^ 
«r  beetose  it  is  frequtotly  ^ioiated  and 
oyadedi  the  House  of  Commons  ought 
iMrAwtth  to  ab<dish  the  hiws  agsihst 
th^atidmuider« 

The  uouma  urge>  ^t  these  kws; 
during  the  ifst,  imposed  great  hard-* 
ships  on  the  mortg^tge^borrowers,  by 
increasing  to  them  tbie  difficulty  and 
eost  vf  dbtaiBing  money.  We  deny 
Iti  '  ^here  wai  then^  as  etety  ob6 
knows,  a  great  scarcity  of  money-i^^id 
Ihelawsproduoeit^*  No ;  itwas'pn>6 
duoed  by  die  enormous  wants  of  thtf 
State,  and  it  would  hare  been  as  great 
had  they  not  existed.  If  there  hiid 
been  no  such  laws^  how  would  these 
horrowera  ha^  been  cir^umstaneed  ^ 
The  wsnto  of  the  State  would  have 
been  the  same,  and  H  would  stiUhatne 
outbid  competitors;  if  te  theM  thi» 
rate' hid'  risen  to  fifteen  per  cent,  it 
tHMld  ta?o  glyeik  twenty  in  Casti  it 
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could  not  otberwide  have  procured 
money.  The  scarcity,  the  high  rat^ 
and  chance  for  a  large  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  principal,  given  by  the 
State,  and  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  every 
leader,  of  demanding  any  rate  what« 
ever,  would  m  all  probability  have 
raised  the  rate  in  the  first  instance  to 
ten  per  cent;  this  would  have  been 
the  rate  paid,  not  only  by  those  who 
borrowed  at  the  moment,  but  by  all 
who  had  previously  borrowed.  Every 
man  whose  property  was  encumbered 
would  have  been  called  on  for  the 
market  rate  of  the  day,  and  refusal 
would  have  been  out  of  the  question. 
The  rate  on  trading  mon^  would  have 
risen  to  the  same  point,  and  the  funds 
would  have  fallen  until  they  paid  a 
b^her  one,  for  the  borrowing  of  the 
State  was  a  matter  of  imperious  neces^ 
Kity.  No  matter  what  rate  might  have 
been  paid  by  other  borrowers,  me  State 
would  have  beai  compelled  to  pay  one 
still  higher ;  and  it  was  because  the 
lawe  kept  the  rate  down  to  them,  that 
it  was  enabled  to  borrow  so  oheapljT. 
IThe  difficulty  of  b<»TOwihg  would  not 
have  been  in  the  least  diminished,  in 
respect  of  scarcity  and  competition 
Highi^  offers  would  have  been  neces^ 
sary,  lenders  with  a  risine  market 
would  have  kept  back,  and  the  rate 
would  have  arisen  to  a  teigfat  on  infe-^ 
rior  securities  perfectly  ruinous.  Our 
conviction  is,  that  borrowers'  woidd 
have  had  to  pay  a  considerably  hisher 
one,  than  that  which  was  paid  by  those 
who  Ixxnowed  on  annuity.  This  woeM, 
not  have  been  the  worst.  The  high 
rate  wxmld  have  greatly  diminished 
the  value  of  land,  and  the  magnitude 
of  securities;  rents  must  have  been 
not  raised,  but  lowered ;  and  the  same 
quantity  of  land  would  scarcely  have 
formed  a  security  for  half  the  money. 
Theti,  in  c(msequence  of  the  high  ratd 
paadby  the  State,  the  taxes  would  have 
been  greatly  raised. 

When  tms  is  looked  at  in  connexion 
with  the  fact,  that  a  horge  pordon  of 
those  whose  estates  were  encumberedj 
were  never  put  to  the  expense  of  a 
penny  by  the  scarcity  of  money,  that  a 

treat  number  of  those  who  borrowed 
uring  the  scarcity  did  so  at  5  per  cent; 
and  l£^  ordinary  expense,  and  that 
the  body  of  those  whose  property  was 
mortg^^  never  pud  more  than  5  per 
cent,  it  will,  we  wink,  be  readily  ao^ 
knowledged,  that  the  Usury  Laws  did 
anything  rather  thaniirpire  themort* 
Hage-horrpwers.    If  we  concede  that 
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they  were  a  cause  of  eKpense  to  pard« 
cular  Individuals,  this  is  below  notice 
when  weighed  agahist  the  vast  bene* 
fits  they  yielded  to  the  body. 

As  to  many  of  those  ^o  borrowed 
on  annuity  at  a  hi^  rate  during  the 
war,  they  werie  pec^e  who  could  not 
have  borrowed  in  any  odier  manner; 
had  no  Usury  Laws  existed.  Such 
must  ever  be  the  resource  of  spend- 
thrifts, who  are  overwhelmed  with 
debts,  and  who  have  only  a  life  inte- 
rest in,  or  who  cannot,  from  some  otiier 
cause,  give  a  satisfactory  mortgage  on^ 
their  property.  Such  men  must  aU 
ways  pay  a  far  higher  rate  than  other 
people;  imd  they  would  have  had  to 
pay  a  much  higher  one  during  the 
war  than  diey  dddj  if  these  laws  had 
not  kept  the  rate  down  to  otiier  bor^ 
rew^s.  Mr  Thompson,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  alluded,  in  suppwt  of 
his  case,  to  what  was  disclosea  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  Howard  and  Gibbs. 
He  could  not,  we  diink,  have  given  a 
more  striking  proof  of  his  utter  in- 
competency as  a  dianger  of  law.  He 
spoke  as  thoi^h  the  Usury  Laws  #ere 
the  sole  cause  ^diy  men  destitute  of 
credit  and  property  could  not  borrow 
as  readily  and  cheaply,  as  men  impiy^ 
endowed  with  both.  What  he  -^ua 
cited  in  his  favour,  formed,  in  reaMtyy 
a  decisive  aipiment  against  him.'  It 
proved  to  what  a  ruinoiw  extent  im* 
I»rovid^ice  and  need  on  the  one  hmdy 
and  rapacity  and  power  on  the  other^ 
will  jgo,  when  they  have  not  these  laws 
to  restrain  then. 

The  argument,  that  the  Usmyr 
Laws  prevent  the  necesntous  U-ad^w 
from  borrowing  in  times  of  eommer^ 
dal  distress,  nowdahnsomrattentioD* 
It  is  alleged,  that  ^tke  evils  they  pKM 
duoed  in  this  way,  during  the  liUir  pe^ 
nic,  prove  condusivdy,  ^at  tney 
oi^ht  not  to  exist;  and  have  even 
wrought  wonderful  eonvertioM  totiicHr 
disadvantage.  The  political  dmAgea 
of  opinion  in  these  days  frequentl^r 
excite  our  disgust^  but  they  are  rare* 
ly  of  a  kind  to  effect  our  conviction*' 
Our  opinion  of  these  laws  is  not  to  be 
shaken,  because  a  bank»,  that  is,  a 
monejr-lender,  changes  hk,  ^to-Hssist 
in  thdr  destntctkm.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  say,  that  such  a  nian  must  ne- 
cessarily do  this  from  interested  mo- 
tives; but  we  will  say  that  he  ir  too 
much  interested  in  the  matter  -to  be 
taken  as  an  example.  Now,  according 
to  probability^  what  would  have  hxp^ 
peoed,  if  neUsurj^LawB  htdeMk^ 
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,  Whep  the  presu^re  for  money  was 
fir^t  felt,  which  was  some  time  before 
th$  paoic  commenced^  the  lenders 
would  naturally  have  advanced  l^arge* 
ly  the  rate  of  interest.  If  a  scarcity 
ta^e  place  in  c(»rn>  cotton^  or  any  other 
commodity,  the  sellers  in  the  first 
moment  make  a  large  addition  to  the 
price ;  and  what  they  do  would  always 
DC.  done  by  money-lenders  in  similar 
circumstances.  This  advance  woulcl 
ha^e  been  made  to  nearly  the  whole 
trading  world ;  and  it  would  inevita- 
bly have  added  greatly  to  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  discounts  and  loans^  to 
die  embarrassments,  to  the  bankrupt- 
cies, and  to  the  general  losses*  It 
IVQuld  have  been*  nrom  its  tendency  to 
destroy  the  credit  of  borrowers  on  the 
(me  h^d,  and  that  of  Banks  op  the 
other^  precisely  the  thing  to  create  a 
panic. 

But  then  it  is  said,  that  many  would 
hatvjs  been  able  to  borrow  iponey,  who 
were  ruined^  because  they  could  not 
do  so.  Where  are  the  proofs?  The 
Bi^k  of  Kngland  rejected  many  bills> 
which  were  off^ed  it  for  discounting 
— »Wuld  it  have  done  differently,  had 
the  rate  oi  discount  been  h^er  ?  No  I 
Would  a  higher  rate  of  interest  have 
m^ide  it  m<H:e  liberal  in  its  loans?  No  i 
In  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  there  would 
have  been  the  same  difficulty  in  oh- 
taioing  money. 

Why  did  not  the  London  and  C<mn* 
try  Banks  lend  more  liberally  ?  Did 
tb^  refuse  necessitous  bofrowers, 
aaerely  because  the  rate  of  interest 
W|i8  too  low?  No,  they  refused  be- 
cause they  had  not  money  to  lend.  In 
general  ihsj  did  lend  to  the  utmost  oC 
tb^  ability — mouQy  which  they  ow- 
ed was  called  from  them  on  idl  hands 
—rthey  could  scarcely  m^t  their  obli«f 
gations^-many  of  them  were  compels 
lei  to  borrow— and  not  a  few  lent  be« 
yoiid  their  means  and,  became  bank- 
txipL  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  upon 
the  whole,  they  accc^modated  bor- 
rowers to  the  farthest  point  which 
their  means  and  safety  would  permit; 
a^d  that  irom  the  sheer  want  of  mo- 
ney, they  could  not  have  gone  farther, 
no  matter  what  interest  might  have 
^n  offered  them. 

With  regard  to  individuals,  did  they 
hoard  their  money  because  they  could 
noit  obtain  suffi<^ent  interest?  No  I 
Th^  drew  it  from  the  banka  from 
the  fesr  tb»i  these  dM^uld  fail;  and  of 


course  ofi^rs  of  kkh  Interest  would 
not  have  tenanted  them  to  let  it  re- 
main. They  noarded  it,  because  they 
believed  that  it  would  be  safe  only 
in  their  own  keeping,  and  that, — ^no 
matter  what  interest  might  be,-^it 
would  be  the  most  profitable  to  hoard 
it.  Now  what  temptations  could  bor- 
rowers have  ofiered  them  ?  Ourread- 
ers  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  loans 
were  only  wanted  for  short  periods  ; 
th^  generality  of  them  wereonly  want- 
ed for  two  and  three  months.  Sup- 
pose a  n)an  had  wanted  to  borrow,  on 
bin  or  otherwise,  L.IOOO  fpr  three 
months;  the  interest  (^  this,  for  the 
term,  at  5  per  cent,  would  have  been 
L.19, 10s.  at  10  percent  L.25 ;  and  at 
90  per  cent  L.50.  If  this  man  had' 
been  in  danger  of  bankruptcy,  who- 
would  have  lent  him  the  money  for 
the  sake  of  even  the  20  per  cent  ?  Who 
would  risk  L.IOOO  to  gain  L.50,  vdth 
the  probability  before  him,  Uiat  by 
so  doing,  he  would  lose  the  chief  part 
of  his  principal  ?  When  the  borrower 
is  in  such  danger,  the  price  of  the  loan 
loses  its  character  of  interest,  and  as- 
sumes in  some  d^ree  that  of  the  pre- 
mium of  insurance.  It  must  be  pro- 
pOTtioned  to  the  risk.  In  such  a  case, 
L.250  would  have  been  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  tempt  the  lender,  although 
it  would  have  been  at  the  rate  of  loa 
par  cent  per  annum.  The  needy  bor- 
rowers, who,  as  it  is  alleged,  would 
have  been  saved  from  ruin,  were  men 
whose  credit  was  gone ;  and  from  thi» 
cause,  prudent  people  would  not  have 
lent  them  mone^  on  any  terms.  The 
truth  is,  the  individuals  who  had  mo- 
ney, would  not  part  with  it,  becausa 
they  thought  it  would  not  be  safe  in  any 
hands  but  their  own  ;  many  of  them 
held  it  for  the  sake  of  holding  ike 
gold  of  wluch  it  consisted ;  the  offer  of 
10  or  20  per  cent  for  it  would  have 
been  disproportioned  to  the  risk,  and 
would  have  had  no  weight  with  them  ;, 
and  the  needy  borrowers  were  people^ 
who;  from  the  want  of  credit,  could 
not  have  borrowed  on  any  terms. 

We  may  observe  farther,  that  many 
of  the  individuals  and  trading  houses 
possessed  of  money,  would  not  have 
been  tempted  by  any  rate  of  interest 
to  part  with  it  on  loan  ;  because  they 
conceived  their  most  profitable  plan 
would  be,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
forced  sales  and  low  prices,  and  em- 
ploy it  in  purchases. 

When  the  Bank  of  Engknd,  the 
London  Banks^  and  the  Country  ones^  , 
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leBl  all  tlid  ineoey  ^T  eottld  psH 
with—when  individuals  hoarded  thek 
BQoney^  vegardle^  of  interest,  troUsk  ^^ 
idea  tnat  it  would  be  safe  in  no  hands 
hut  their  pwn--rwhen  borrowers  ec^ 
lecti^iy  were  aeeoftimedated  with  all 
the  money  at  5  per  dent,  which,  unde^ 
any  rate  of  interest,  could  have  been 
expected  to  be  lent — ^when  the  eredii 
^  needy  borrowers  was  destroyed— i 
and  Yfhea  l^e  o^r  of  10,  15,  or  20 
per  cent,  would  have  been  no  tempta-^ 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  the  possessor  of 
money,  we  ask,  where  is  the  evidencO 
tiiat  the  Usury  Laws  produced  evil  ^ 
We  ask  in  yaiii,  for  ^he  usurers  dd 
not  deal  in  evidence.  Asmiming  thai 
the  offc^  of  exorbitant  interest  might 
&ave  induced  the  Banks  to  leiEtd  some^ 
What  more  than  they  did^  what  would 
have  flowed?  It  is  notorious  ^t 
fnany  6f  them  lent  beyond  their  means 
and  oecame  bankrupt,  and  that  ^th 
^makider  gerierallv  only  retained 
what  was  barely  sumdent  to  preserve 
Miem  from  the  same  fa,te  t  it  majr 
iherefbie  be  r^arded  as  certain,  that 
if  they  had  been  more  liberal  in  lend- 
ing, the  Mlures  among  them  would 
have  be^n  much  n^ore  numerous.  Of 
course  a  few  individuals  might  have 
been  benefited,  but  the  communityat 
large  would  have  su£flbred  far  more 
€bm  it  did.  If  there  had'  been  no 
Fsury  Laws,  a  few  individuals  might 
^ve  saved  themselves  from  ruin,  by 
borrowing  at  high  interest ;  but  then 
^e  whole  trading  world  would  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
iNite  for  several  months ;  and  in  conse« 
quence^  the  loss  on  one  side  would 
nave  greatly  outweighed  the.  pain  on 
the  ower.  To  the  mass,  the  difficulty 
6f  {HTOcuring  pioney  would  have  been 
|nuch  greater,  and,  on  the  aggr^ate, 
the  failures  would  have  been  ftr  more 
l^umerous.  The  Usury  Laws  yield- 
ed to  the  community  during  the  pa- 
nip,  not  evils,  but  benefits  of  the  high- 
est order. 

The  evils  then  prevented  by  these 
laws  will  assuredly,  after  the  aboli- 
tion, always  be  experi^ced  on  simi- 
lar occasions. 

Then  it  is  asserted  hj  the  usurers, 
that  the  Usury  Laws  are  a  proHfie 
source  pf  embarrassment  and  litiga- 
tion. A  more  groundless  assertion  was' 
never  made  use  of  to  jetude  a  blind 
and  infatuated  country.  As  to  embar-^ 
raasment,  ,thev  m-efree  from  ambigi|i- 1 
ty,  and  every  tnan^  if  he  tfaiidc  good^ 
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if  they  even  were  obseure^  and  Wer4 
fuequenUy  ^Mated  uniBttendenally^ 
this  wpi^  fbrai  a  i«asen  fbr  amending 
tiiem,butnot  fbr^^aboli^oii*  M 
to  lidgaticm,  they  prodvee  vs&Ati^ 
less  of  k  liian  anv  oth^  law*  of 
equally  eon^p^enuve  and  ineessani 
i^^ration.  That  wU^  ie  feuded 
upon  them,  arises  ohie^  from  ^I^^ba 
Irate  ei^rte  to  evade  them  ;  and  a  largf 
Mfft  of  it  may  be  easMy  m^vented  by 
Bdakfa&g  in  &em  amendmenta.  Au 
6i^tive  laws  are  the  paients  ai  em- 
barrassment and  Mgation;'  ttid  if 
&etr  value  is  to  be  es^mated  by  thai 
small  pcHT^oB  ei  these  they  pioduee 
in  ^epertton  to  the  magnitude  of  thra^ 
effects,  the  Usuiy  Laws  ave  more  Vft4 
UiaUe  than  any  othe^  f 

^  We  have,  we  ^ink,  said  fufieleHt 
te  convince  eur  reado-s^  that  if  die 
Usury  Laws  be  abolished,  these  emht 
sequaices  must  foUow-^-diere  wiB  he 
eonstanlly  great  variatkin  in  ^  icte 
of  interest  $  the  rieh  will  hmrow  nt » 
Comparatively  low  rate,  wMle  the  pooir 
Will  have  to  pay  an  excessively*  1h(^ 
one— in  thne  of  peace,  a  Urge  poition 
tf  the  borrowers  must  be  fdways^  and 
the  idiele  tiradmg  and  manufiietami^ 
world  must  be  very  inqaai^,  at  thef 
l^&tey  of  the  kndm  ;  thexe  must  he 
always  to  niany,  and  frequently  to  att,, 
k  great  scarcity  <^  men^  r  and  the 
rate  of  intorest  must  tmdei^  eQiiti«« 
nual  and  violent  flnctuatwns.  In  tinw 
of  wax  there  will  be  a  constant  jKard- 
ty  of  money^  wMeh  w^  keep  all  hm* 
rowers  more  or  lets^  at  the  mercy-^ 
lenders ;  the  v^mle  body  ci  the«EMifU 
gage-lxMiowers  will  have  to  "pay  an 
extr^nely  h%h  rate  of  intevest;  all 
edier  borrowers,  induding  the  States 
yn&k  have  to  pay  a  mvxk  higher  one 
fknn  they  paid  heretetoej  and  during 
war,  as  well  as  daring  peace,  the  rate 
will  teetuate  oontinuaUy  and  violenu 
ly.  We  will  now  inquire  how  this 
wSl  operate  en  the  individual  and 
odleetive  intoests  of  the  oeounuM^. 
-  Wh^  a  man  begins  business,  he 
dways  greatly  ewmtee  hia^ehaneea 
(If  success.  Heisweary  of  a  master- 
he  wishes  to  mury — he  is  ambitieiia 
of  rising  in  the  world— 4ie  estimates 
his  qualifleatiens  to  be  te  greater  than 
they  really  are— he  magn^es  profits, 
and  overlooks  losses  arid  if  he  have 
not  capital  to  begin  with,  he  thinks  he 
could  afl^rd  to  pay  ahnost  any  infe- 
tm  for  borcowed  mon^;^He  wyi 
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n»  Mkedt,  niondfld  «)Bai&  or  an  iii4u 
^uaHrill  «ccMiiiio4a4e  him.  Wlieiir 
ht  g«te  fttiriy .  comcMnced^  he  mmt 
llien  hotww  from  neoewtly ;  he  musi! 
MUdB  iIk  aMn«y>  have,  hii  bills  dii« 
^Mtnled^  aiid  have  frequent  farther 
loftMfof  a  ifaRMrt  term 5  to  save  his  ere* 
dit,  or  escat>e  utter  ruin.  A  iratt  pwm. 
tkMs,  we  may  taiy  the  diief  portioiHJvf 
tbe  merchants,  moiuftctuiera,  and 
Mdesmen^  b^n  boaiiiestt^artly  with 
bevrowed  mon^y,  which  taey  obtaia 
ftom  the  Banks  or  individuals^  The 
^pital  of  many  of  them,  when  they 
begin,  censists  in  a  gr^t  degree  oi 
inch  money*  As  to  their  borrowing 
•I  ft  certain  rate  for  a  term  of  years,  i^ 
fiHmt  of  the  question :  no  mim,  whev 
¥e  lends  money  on  personal  seeuritr,' 
wiU  bhid  himself  to  that  which  would 
freventhim  ftrmn  attempting  to  re*- 
gidn  TIL  shedld  the  bokrrower  be  likeljr 
SO  beetoe  banlcn^;  Beginnere  will 
loiroir  at  an  Toxorbitttit  rate: when 
tleyeemiiidkice;  and  when  they  g^ 
ika  money  ftstMRd^so  that  they  cen*» 
BOt  repay  it,  they  will  be  speng^  for 
Ujgher  interest  «iitil  they  ase  rainedi^ 
.  The  soM^er  merchants,*  manoike* 
tmers^  and  trftdesmen,  will  generally 
I  hifo  to  pay^^nudi  higher  rate  of  in« 
'  tercet  than  die  richer  ones/  If  they 
have  not  a  tothing  of  capital  bonrew- 
ecl'in  ony  other  way^  they,  must-al-i 
most  datty,  pa^tieoi&rly  the  meochante 
Md  manc^actmrers,  have  their  bills 
diseomsled,  or,  which  amounte  to  the 
aaroej  taken  in  aeconnt  by  their  bank-j^ 
ofs.  While  they  Will  have  to  pay  this 
briber  rate  of  interest,  they  will  be 
oompdkd  to  sell  thebr  goods  at  the 
I^iees  taken  by  the  richar  ones.  They 
ore  so  ciTOttmsSanoed,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible'for  them  to  be  saocesi^ttl,  or  to 
iaoailitoitt:  themseives  in  business,  if 
loomp  of -mon^  cannot  be  generally 
wMiin  their  seach,  at  a  modimteond 
TntnKyiBg.nite  of  interest ;  therefore 
^ejT  must  reap  the  most  bitter  evilo 
fton  the  aboUtion  of  tlM  Usury  Laws. 
.Vho  mjddiifig  and  smati  traders 
I  and^moBufoeiuiars  have  hitherto  been 
1  of  the  highost^vaiiioto  the  staie^  aot 
'  only  on  >acoount  of  thdr  numbers,  in^ 
i  dostry,  and  good  eonduct,  but  be« 
oanse  they  have  formed  die  nursery 
9i  «talent^  onterprise,  and  opulent 
bowses.  Thtose  ii4io  have  a  huge  ca« 
pital  of  their  own  to  begiB  business 
wltli,'oro,  in  eemi^arison,  Urn  in  num- 
bsr^'ih^  see  loased  In  a.^mumor 
Vol.  XXIV. 


which  disqudiilfs  them  for  being  j|;ood 
men  of  buuness ;  they  seldom  possess 
much  ability;  and  they  more  fre**. 
fuently  diminish  their  capital  than 
increase  it  The  most  eminent  and 
wealthy  traders  and  manufiu;turer& 
are,  and  generally  have  been,  men 
Hrhe  b^Q  the  world  with  very  little 
dapital,  and  in  many  cases  with  none, 
exolusive  of  borrowed' money.  He 
who  has  little  or  no  fortune,  is  bounds 
to  good  instruction  and  dkciplinex 
while  he  is  a  clerk  or  an  apfnrendce  ; 
When  he  commences  business,  tho 
smalluess  of  his  capital  binds  him  foi» 
seme  years  to  a  further  course  of  good 
instruetimi  and  discipline ;  the  dcmble 
apprenticeship  confirms  his  habits, 
and  brings  out  his  powers  to  the  ut.* 
moot.  .How  much  the commeree  and 
manufactures  of  this  country  depend 
pu  the  ability,  skill,  and  enterprise  of 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  in^ 
dependently  oi  cartel,  is  a  matter  oni 
which  we  need  not  dilate ;  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  fatal  to  them 
Uian  to  i^ace  them  under  the  monoM 
pdy  of  capitalists  by  birth.  The  tJbo^ 
kdon  of  tlm  Usury  Laws,  by  fottering, 
miniitg^  and  annihilating  the  middling 
and  sfloftll  men  of  business,  will  in  va« 
riousways  injure  the  State  in  the  most 
ierious  manner* 

IfTe  have  shewn  that  eyery  second 
or  third  year  may  be  expected  to  bring 
a  fit  of  distress,  and  a  scarcity  of  mo- 
ney. At  the  beginning  of  such  scar- 
city, the  lenders  will  not  only  push  up 
interest,  but  they  will  refuse  to  lend, 
in  the  hope,  that  by  heading  their  mo- 
ney for  a  we^k  or  two,  they  will  make 
much  more  of  it.  Now,  the  whole 
trading  and  manufacturing  world  has 
at  all  times  to  borrow  almost  daily 
from  necessity ;  the  ridi,  as  well  as 
the  poor,  must  have  their  loans,  and 
tiidr  bills  cUscounted  or  passed  to.  ac- 
count. In  such  ft  fit,  this  necessity 
for  borrowing  is  rendered  far  more 
general  and  imperious.  In  the  first 
moment  many  will  be  refitsed,  to  their 
ruin;  merely  from  the  wish  of  lenders 
to  make  the  most  of  their  jnoney ; 
whik^  to  the  remainder^  interest  Will 
be  BMide  destructively  high  just  at  the 
time  when  they  are  all  sustaining 
grievous  losses.  Whenever  the  whole 
trading  and  manufacturing  world 
shall  be  [bunged  into  loss  and  dis- 
tress, its  MMS  and  distress  will  be  fear« 
fodly  augmented,  byr  the  refusal  to 
kttd,  ftttd  the  exorbitant  interest  of 
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tttenaoneykAden.  Themiddluigaiid 
small  traders,  &c.,  must  then  be  ruin* 
ed,  either  by  inability  to  borrow,  or 
by  die  high  terms  of  the  lenders.  To 
place  before  the  lenders  of  money,  an 
irresistible  temptation  to  refuse  loans^ 
and  demand  a  ruinous  rate  of  inte- 
resty  at  aH  times  when  the  whole  of 
the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
teadesmen,  «hall  be  enduring  heavy 
losses,  and  be  compelled  to  give  any 
rate  of  interest  that  may  be  asked, 
would  be,  in  our  judgment,  one  of  the 
most  fatal  errors  that  the  State  could 
commit. 

While  it  is  essential  tidat  the  Banks, 
in  times  of  general  distress,  should 
lend  as  feur  as  their  own  safety  will 
permit,  it  is  much  more  essential  that 
they  should  not  lend  farther.  If  a 
Bank  ruin  itself  by  lending,  it  does  a 
grievous  injury  to  the  community, 
even  though  its  loans  save  two  or 
^  three  trading  houses  from  ruin.  Its 
loans  cannot  save  so  many,  as  its  fall 
-will  destroy.  The  abolition  of  the 
Usury  Laws  will,  in  such  times,  place 
before  the  Banks  almost  irresistible 
temptations  to  lend  beyond  their 
means.  They  will  be  entreated  and 
bribed ;  they  will  be  supplicated  to 
fix  their  own  terms  on  satisfactory  se- 
curities ;  while  they  will  be  exposed 
to  this,  tbey  will  know  that  they  pos« 
seas  money  which  they  shall  not  want^ 
in  case  they  be  not  assailed  witb  run, 
and,  as  a  fun  never  gives  warning, 
they  will  think  they  are  in  little  dan- 
ger of  one.  They  will  be  tempted, 
and  then  a  run  will  compel  them  to 
stop  payment  That  they  will  benefit 
from  the  ability  to  borrow  at  high  in- 
terest, is  what  we  cannot  subscribe  to. 
A  Bank  could  scarcely  ofier  to  do  this> 
either  to  friends  or  strangers,  without 
blasting  its  credit.  The  abolition  of 
the  Usury  Laws  will  tend  powerfully 
to  increase  the  number  of  failures 
amidst  Banks  in  times  of  distress. 

This  country  is  at  present  in  the 
enjoyment  of  peace;  but  how  long 
wUl  the  peace  continue?  No  man, 
whose  judgment  is  of  any  value,  will 
venture  to  say  in  reply — two  years. 
Thanks  to  that  destructive  system  by 
which  we  have  been  in  late  years  go- 
verned, war  is  almost  unavoidable.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  know  what  the  present 
Ministers  will  do,  but  we  cannot  be 
ignorant,  Uiat  do  what  they  may,  it 
will  be  scarcely  possible  for  them  to 
preserve  peace  without  sacrificing—; 


not  the  lionour  of  the  eltipire,  for  that 
has  been  done  already-— but  the  ante*, 
rests  and  security  of  the  empire  IH 
time  of  war,  the  whole  of  me  mort- 
gage borrowers  will  be  compelled  ton 
pay  8  or  10  per  tent,  and  ttany  i^ 
them  will  have  to  pay  more.  What 
will  be  the  efiects  ?  Such  of  them  as 
now  have  to  pay  half  their  xents  for 
interest,  will  then  have  to  pay  about 
the  whole.  How  widely  this  will  ope-' 
rate,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  facti 
tiiat  half  the  whole  land  of  the  coun- 
try is  estimated  to  be  Under  incurn^ 
brances.  A  vast  portion  of  thetti  will 
be  deprived  of  income.  Their  incum* 
brances  must  be  greatly  increased  in. 
extent,  if  even  the  amount  remain  un« 
^tered ;  their  property  must  suier  an 
enormous  loss  of  value;  and  many  of 
them  must  be  stripped  of  property^  .- 
In  war,  the  mortgage  borrowers  are 
die  great  competitors  of  the  «State  in 
borrowing.  The  rate  paid  by  the  lat^ 
ter  must  rise,  as  their  rate  rises ;  and 
it  must  always  be  the  highest,  li 
they  have  to  pay  S  or  10  per  cent,  the 
State  will  have  to  pay  more ;  the  pulM 
lie  funds  must  be  low,  in  proportioa 
as  the  rate  on  mortgage  money  is  high. 
The  increase  of  interest  paid  by.  the 
mortgage  borrowers  universally  will, 
by  its  inroads  on  rents,  and  its  crea-- 
tion  of  arrears  of  interest,  add  might* 
ily  to  the  scarcity  of  money  caused  by 
the  war.  What  will  be  the  conse- 
quences here  ?  This  will  perhaps  be 
the  best  answer  to  the  question— if 
such  had  been  the  state  of  things  du-: 
ring  the  last  war,  the  State  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  compelled  to 
borrow  one- third  more,  in  respect  of 
the  amount  of  its  debt;  and  to  levy 
one-third  more  of  taxes.  Whether  it 
could  have  done  this-— and  what  the 
firuits  would  have  been  to  both  itself 
and  the  community,  whether  it  could 
have  done  it,  or  coidd  not  have  done 
it— are  matters  which  we  leave  to  the 
decision  of  the  reflecting. 
.  If  an  empire  like  this,  which  is  he^ 
quently  for  a  long  term  of  years  em- 
broiled in  Budh  war  as  compels  it  ta 
borrow  an  enormous  sum  annually, 
do  that  which  has  the  e£^t  of  almost 
doubling  the  rate  of  intere^  during 
war,  it  does  what  madness  could  only 
be  exited  to  do— even  if  it  do  it 
when  It  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace, 
whidh  is  likely  to  be  of  long  duiatioB* 
But  if  auch  an  em{»re  do  so,  when, 
like  this,,  it  is,  if  not^m  the  ^ve  of 
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var^  at  leasl  in  danger  bf  war^  it  is 
gaihy  of  snch  ruinous  conduct  as 
madness  nerer  exhibited^  The  effects 
are  not  confined  to  times  of  war ;  they 
^e  fdt  always,  and  their  pressure  is 
-often  the  greatest  during  peace* 
?  Do  the  merchants,  manufacturers, 
und  tradesmen  expect  they^  will  es- 
cape-^that  they  will  be  able  to  borrow 
at  &  p^  cent  when  the  mortgage  bor-» 
rowers  and  the  State  will  have  to  pay 
almost  twice  as  much  ?  Let  them  not 
■deceive  themselves — the  Banks  will 
•not  lend  them  money  at  5  per  cent,' 
when  they  can  obtain  8  or  10  for  it  on 
government  securities.  They  must  at 
imy  rate  pay  as  much  as  the  State.  At 
the  best,  they  will  have  to  pay  this 
high  rate  of  interest ;  and  the  fluctu<* 
Btions  of  trade  will  frequently  compel 
;them  to  pay  one  much  higher.  Let 
4;hem  beware  of  believing  those  who 
tell  them  that  the  repeal  of  the  Usury 
Laws  is  a  question  between  tliem  and 
:^hie  Landed  Interest,  and  that  it  will 
benefit  them  however  much  this  In* 
terest  may  suffi^r  from  it.  They  are 
«s  much  benefited  by  these  laws*  as 
•the  landowners ;  in  time  of  peace  they 
are  more  so ;  and  ccmsequently  they 
will  be  the  greatest  sufter^s  ny  the 
repealr 

The  farmers,  &c.  who  borrow  on 
personal  security,  will  in  both  peace 
und  war,  but  especially  in  the  latter, 
he  ground  to  powder  by  exorbitant 
interest.    The  eflfects  of  this  on  their 
own  interests,  and  on  those  of  the 
*State,  we  need  not  describe. 
^-   Questions,  like  this,  deeply  aficct  in 
•one  way  or  another  the  interest  of  the 
working  classes.   Great  numbers  con* 
tinually  rise  from  these  classes,  and 
•b^n    business  in    different   lines, 
trough  the  aMlity  to  borrow  a  little 
money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Give 
them  a  high  rate,  and  place  them  at 
-the  mercy  of  lenders,  and  this  wiU  be 
-prevented ;  or  at  any  rate  they  will 
then  only  borrow  to  their  owB  ruin.  If 
the  merchants  and  manufactures  gene- 
.rally  have  to  pay  a  much  higher  rate  of 
interest,  they  must  add  the  increase  to 
the  price  of  their  goods,  or  subtract  it 
•&om  the  labour  which  enters  into 
'such  price.  The  merchants  will  raise 
'  their  goods.    The  manufacturers  will 
-have  their  interest  and  raw  produce 
raised  ;  they  will  be  unable  to  raise 
their  prices  in  foreign  markets,  and 
•in  consequence  they  will  be  compel- 
led  to   reduce  wages.     Husbandry 
.  wages  will  suffer  in  a  similar  manner. 


•  A  high  rate  of  interest  must  tend 
materially  to  diminish  manufactures 
and  foreign  trade,  both  by  diverting 
capital  m>m  them,  and  by  raising 
prices  so,  in  some  brandies,  as  to  pre* 
▼ent  exporting^  It  must  operate  most 
balefuily  on  the  home  trade. 

A  high  rate  of  interest  must  almost 
constantly  diminish  the  national  ca« 
pital.  At  its  commencement^  it  must, 
by  lowering  the  public  funds  and  the 
price  of  land,  annihilate  hundreds  of 
millions  of  property.  It  must  conti* 
nually  plunder  the  many  for  the  be* 
nefit  or  the  few ;  and  much  of  its 
plunder  must  be  destroyed  in  the 
course  of  transfer,  by  litigation,  ex* 
penses,  and  losses.  By  impoverishing 
the  mass  of  the  community,  it  must 
constantly  narrow  the  field  of  the 
lenders,  and  destroy  the  general  pro* 
fits  which  to  a  very  great  extent  sup* 
ply  them  with  money  to  lend.  It  will 
injure  a  vast  portion  of  the  lenders 
much  more  in  one  way,  than  it  will 
benefit  them  in  another.  Such  a  rate 
of  interest  must  therefore  generally 
opeQtte  to  increase  scarcity  cKf  money, 
and  raise  itself. 

How  Mr  Thompson  means  to  deal 
with  the  pawnbrokers,  we  do  not 
know.  It  wUl  be  an  uncouth  anomaly 
to  make  money  a  commodity  to  every 
one  else,  and  to  refuse  to  make  it  one 
to  them ;  it  will  be  monstrous  injus- 
tice to  deny  to  them  a  right  granted 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  community.  If 
they  be  allowed  to  make  the  most  of 
their  money,  a  rate  of  100  per  cent 
will  not  satisfy  them.  They  will  be 
rmtdered  a  scourge  to  the  poor  in 
towns. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  be  nc* 
Pessary  to  notice  the  example  of  Hoi* 
land  and  Hamburgh,  on  which  the 
usurers  place  so  much  reliance.  Are 
they  circumstanced  like  this  country  ? 
Are  they  so  extensiTely  engaged  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  that  fluctuations 
in  these  can  produce  such  scarcities  of 
money  as. they  produce  here?  Are 
they  frequently  involved  in  long  wars 
which  compel  them  to  borrow  vast 
aumi^  annually  ?  Their  example  bears 
in  a  very  small  d^ee  on  the  question ; 
Bud,  in  so  far  as  it  does  so,  it  is  in  fa* 
vour  of  the  Usury  Laws ;  in  them  the 
rate  of  interest  fluctuates  violently, 
and  when  money  is  scarce,  it  is  per* 
niciously  high..  We  too  may  cite  an 
^uonple.^  In  1793  the  National  Con* 
mention  in  France  declared  that  ♦*  mo* 
ney  was  merchandise,*'  and  abolished 
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!  4AI  xeittMatft  pn  4a«ut7.  What  fbilkw. 
/ed?^  The  eonsequenceft  werevo^toH 
/that  tv«nty-three  days  afterWafdr, 
the  cniighteitediQeasiire  was  reVokedi 
From  t&  exampte  our  Tui;gotfl  aad 
thek  followers  will  draw  no  instiniOk 
tion,  '  .' 

fiiifr  then  Mr  Thonpson^  in  odm- 
pasnqn  to  his  ilHheral  and  bigoted 
opponents^  does  not  ask  for  the  total 
8J>eMen  of  the  Usury  Laws,  althou^ 
he  da  exceedin^y  anxious  for  it.  He 
still  will  not  suffer  the  usurers  to  <^ 
taih  moiethan  5per  cent  by  law,  not^ 
withatanding  that  he  aui^rs  them  to 
obtaiajany  rate  they  please  without  it. 
If  tthe  House  of  Commons  adopt  his 
measiiret,  we  trust  it  will  scoff  np 
more  at  the  ignorance  and  barbarism 
of  former  sgesk  To  declare  that  men 
hare  a  clear  right  to  do  a  thing,  and 
then  to  incapacitate  them  for  exercifr 
ffiiig  this  right  by  law-^to  <]teclare  con^ 
tracts  J  to  be  just  and  necesssry,  a|id 
then:  to  prohibit  the  kwfrom  1>eing 
calfed  on.  tb  enScftce  their  fulfilment-^ 
to  encouragpe  men  by  law  ta  violitte 
their  agreements,,  to  borrow  iq^ney 
on  false  pretences,  and  to  west  money 
on  pronnses  made  only  to  be  broken— 
to  make  the  law  the  source  of  lyin^ 
and  oheating-^to^odaiih  that  a'prin<f 
cipleis  whidly  at  variance  with  know^ 
ledger  right,  justice,  and  the  public 
weal,  and^tfaento  fashion  it  into  a 
negative"  la Wf-«U  this  forms  such  a 
specimen  of  barbarous^  blind,  childi^ 
ignorance  and  folly,  as  ne^er  disgraced 
any*  former  Parliament.  . 

Now,  what  will  be  the  real  effect  of 
this  reservation  ?  To  a  great  extent 
in  the  discounting  of  bills,  the  diat* 
eount  is  deducted  when  the  money  is 
advanced ;  the  borrower  here  paystfae 
inteitet  before  he  is  suffered  to  touch 
tha  principal^  in  truth,  the  formar 
neyec  comes  into  h»  hands ;  therefore 
it  mskcs  not  the  least  difference  to  him, 
vi^ether  the  lawa  be  who^y  aboiished) 
or  be  thm  for  spared.  If  the  Banks 
grant  discounts  and  loans  at  a  higlusr 
rale  than  5  per  cent  to  those  who  keep 
aeoouats  with  them,  they  will,  instead 
of  giring  credit  for  the  interest  to  the 
end  of  the  half  year,  or  year,  eiuct  it 
at  the  moment  when  they  advance  die 
money. .  If  they  lend  to  chance  com* 
tpmers,.  they  will  have  llie  interest  in 
advance,  instead  of  ghring  credit  for  it 
undl^  the  time' for  receiving  back  the 
^riocipdi  HereMrThoBipson'BbQoa 
-filaces  the  borrowers  in  a  worse  aitiUN 
tion  than  ihagr  Woidd  be  in,  should  the 


kws  be  whtdly  aboBslfedi  Those  wito 
borrow  on  mortgage^  or  parsdiia¥8e«Q^ 
rity,  at  a  higher  rate  than  5  ptB  tuok, 
will  be  oonkpelled  to  (wy  the  intemt 
eontantly  in  advance :  and  ^c^.  wiM 
be  deprived  of  all  indukence  in^  tot^ 
spect  of  time.  The  lenders  will  not 
be  able  to  give  them  mnch  indulgenosi 
without  k)sing  the  power  of  reco^^ng 
the  rato  agreed  on  by  lavir.  HereagaiB 
the,  borrowers  mre  placdd  la  a  nmek 
worse 'aitttatioti,/th«i  they  would  be 
in  sheiild  thelawsibe  wholly  abolirilii 
ed.  It  is  absurd  to  sappoad^that  le&d» 
cEswiU  lend  to  bor^wees  on  ten&#, 
which  the  latter,  after  they  have  faa4 
the  use  of  the  moneyi  may  pay  or  boI^ 
as  they  thinkproper  ;■  and<  it  ja^widc^ 
to  give  to  toen^  the  power  of*  violatii^ 
solemn  engagements,  by  wiiicb  they 
obtain  the  moneys  of  Dt)iers(>^  Bwl^ 
however,  'the  lend^  in  many  >eaa6a 
could  recover  xisurious  interest  by  lav 
in  one  way,  if  he  cosdd  not  in  another 
He  could  arrest,  or  foreclose,  fol*  'Mb 
prmdpal ;  and  thiaviRrald  be  suffieka* 
for  obtaining  any  interest  he  asight 
daim,  provided  he  would  kt  dhe  ynm» 
cipal  remain.  If  it  be  right  for  bom* 
rowers  to  covenant  to  pay,  and  to  pa|r 
volimtarily,  mere  'than  6  per  ednt,  at 
must  be  equally  right  to  place  them 
under  1^1  cbmpi&ioa  to  pay  more 
whmi  they  agree  lo.do  it:^In  geneeof^ 
stty  to  tliem>  let  the  Usury  liaws  ho 
abolished  wholly,  rather  than  to  the 
extent  contempkted  by  Mr  Thomt^ 
sob.  .  .  ♦ 

And*  now  when  the  repeai  of  thg 
Usury  Laws  will  manife^  produce 
such  gigantic  evils,  what  do  the  nai^ 
rerapromiseas  countervailing  benefits? 
Assuming  that  all  they  promise  wdllie 
realized,  do:they«ffer^mytfaingwocii 
thy  of  being  piiit  into  -the  balance 
agaihst  thtise  Mhh  <^^  they  pnve 
that  the  lepeal  wiU,  ift  ga^eral,  wuke 
loans  more  plentiful  to  all  dasees^  or 
any  class,  of  borrowers?  l^y  caQf 
liot;  fm  the  common  complaint  is,  that 
under  the  laws,  lending  even  to  the 
poomr  borrowers  is  earned  to  e^sess. 
They  admit^they  even  make  an  ais- 
gunreat  of  the  admission— diat  during 
peace  the  laws  place  no  restraint  wbaft^ 
ever  upon  the  mast  of  borsowen  <^  all 
elasses,  except  for  a  few  months  oeett* 
tsionaliy.*  They  here  stand  on.the'e»« 
ception  to  ihe  general  rule  They  do 
.not  .^ead  that  even  in  these  fow 
monoM  the  repeal  wHl  b^Mflt  borrosr- 
lera  in  getieral ;  they  only  even  thatdt 
will   benefit  a  comparatively  vmdl 


tiumber  of'  kiiiiriddt& 
they  stand  on  the  exception,  io^the 
l»ile.v  TheydoB<^a8iart^thtt4uring 
war  tke  lam*  u^use  borrowers  in  gft- 
neaH  ;  ^y  |nere)y  «naintam  that  they 
i^jsTMin  imignifieaBtpoction'Of  them. 
Agam  they  ataad  on^e  exoeptitn  to 
the  rule*  i|)o  they  proiie  that  thelaws 
prmfentleod^s  from  making  jost  and 
eqwta^le  pnc^is?    Th^  cannot,  for 
it  la  notorious  that  no  regular  tci^de 
If  ill  a^KiKd.  more  than  S  per^oent  floor 
borrowed  money:  we  doubt whetlier 
nt  fwaent  any  isuch  tra^  will  fairly 
aiMl^  par  cent ;  land  will  never  aiL 
fordtmosathan  8  Or  4.  p^  cent ;  Hurm^ 
iiig^iwheii  times  are^good,  will^aice^ 
ly  a&rd  &  fer  cent,  and  in  these  days 
wecfear.  it  will  noa  aiKnrd  anything*  K 
ia  maoifast  ihat  iif  the  lendena  could 
-obtada  more  t^an  thecal  rate^  they 
woi;dd  dejffive  the'  homnmn  of  their 
jual  and-  «|iulahle  /[nn&s :  it  would 
be^iegain.of  tfae&w,  to  the  loss  of 
die  majiy.    The-usiti«va  cannot  aay 
thai  buiiness  -  in  general  will  afibrd 
UMre  than  S  ^per  oent  ;.;and  they  can 
onl? a^rthat oecaaienal  apeculationa 
will.    Again:  they  stand  on.  the  ex^ 
•ceptioni  and  a  very  indefensible  one^ 
to  tha.rule.    They  own  .that  in  gone* 
vai  iduiing  peace,  the  lenders  cannot 
obtain  ^e  legal  rate,  and  they  cannot 
deny  that  if  the  latter  could  always 
obtain  a^bigher^ate^  it  would  be  en* 
irem^y  injuriooa  to  ^he  mass  of  tha 
eoNonmaimty  and  ^he  interests  of  the 
ecnfNcpi  .  The^  cannot  prore  that  in 
iimat  of:  trading  distress,  the  mer* 
chants  and  manju^Msturera  can  aflford 
to  pay  more  than  5  per  cent;  or  that  in 
time  of  war  the  mortgage  borrowsfs 
can  a€brd.  to  pay  more ;  oii  the  oon* 
trary,  it  is  notorious  to  all,  that  if  ii| 
either  <ase  move  be  paid,  it  is  paid, 
not  «nt  of  profits,  but  out  of  capital  | 
it  is  at  the  Wt,  the  incurring  of  one 
kBs>^.to  STDid  another^    The  whole 
thay  pforaisa  in  the  way  of  benefit  ia 
in  realty  this— In  general  none  shdl 
be  boientted ;  occasionally  a  lew  shall 
he  benefitted,  by  being  allowed  to 
choosQ^^oBS  l^aa  instead  of  andher,  at 
the  risk  of  grievopsly  -injurii^  the 
many.  A  little  litigation  shall  be  pre« 
Tented,  &  little  expense  shall  be  saved, 
a  few  bankruptcies  shall  be  avoided, 
certain  estates  shall  be  preserved  from 
the  hammer^  and  a  small  number  of 
money  lenders  shall  be  permitted  to 
make  laige  profits,  no  matter  what 
evils  it  may  bring  on  the  community 
and  the  empire. 


Vht  Usury  LamiR  tM 

Here  again       Aonsrding;  tb«reftrl^  l0.UM»:cMifiai- 
t8ioii;olUie  usorers».  laws  oii^t  to  be 
destroyed,  which  are  <mly  injnriowi  in 
theeaocc^on  and  the  spec^  caie.  On 
"th^  ground  that  the  exception  and  the 
special  caseisheuld  be  £i41owed  itistead  * 
of  the  general  rale,  eternity  should  b^  > 
disr^ffuded  for  the  sake  of  the  pasdug 
motneol,  the  body  should  be  sacrififi 
loed  io  the  in4iTidual,  ahd  the  jsep^ 
rate  and; e^lective  intereitsol  the. eo|]^ 
nuanity  should  be  made  sutMrvmt  to 
abstract  pnac^<    -  . 
*    This  forms  the  general  ground  of 
jGishiondble  legislation,  and  ^le  of  its 
most  baleful  tmacacteristies  is,  its  evils 
fall  the  most  heavily  on  the  lowor 
«nd  middle  classes.  All  ihoAnew  laws 
made,  or  prejeetedi-  toudung  trado^ 
eurseney,  pauperism,  &c.^  are*  eatooh 
iated  to  inrjure  these  classes  far  moM 
in  proportion  than  the  higher  one» 
One  takes  away  Imsiness*— another xte* 
stroys  employment-*-a  third  annihU 
lates  eapital*-Hi  fourtl^euts  dovifn  m%m 
ges— and  a  fifth  seixes  the  means  M 
subsistence  in  distress ;  all  qierate 
burmo^oualy  to  second  each  otherf 
and  to  enable  t>ne  to  destroy,  wha( 
another  may  overtook  or  be  unable  to 
reach.  .The  repeal  of  the  Usury  Laws 
will  benefit  largdy  a  part  of  the  ri^^ 
while  itwHl  do  comparatively  sooH 
injury  to  the  remainder ;  but  it  will 
ifljure  the  rest  of  the  community  in 
proportion  to  their  want  of  riches^ 
and  it  WiU  have  the  most  pestikntud 
efiecto  on  the  intenstif  of  the  InosI 
needy.  It  is  a  measuiie  to  sacrijgceth* 
body  of  tbe  population^  to  a*ftw  indiv 
viduals. 

Before  this  article  will  see  thtf 
light,  the  question,  as  far  as  appear* 
anees  go,  will  be  decided  in  ^e  Honsi 
of  Commons  ;  and  we  think  it  will  be 
decided  as  we  have  described.  How 
It  will  &re  in  die  House  of  Lords^  ia 
amatter  on  which  we  wiUofferno  wso^ 
jeeture.  This  House  may,  like  the 
Lower  Oney  rush  to  the  most  periloua 
conchisions,  on  no  better  evidence 
than  erring  abstract  propositiona ;  i| 
may,  like  the  Hterary  teachers  of  tha 
Lower  One,  decide  measures  to  be  vrise 
and  necessary,  merely  becanse  they, 
emanate  from  this  inaividual  or  that; 
party,  or  one  dubbed  with  this  or  that 
p;orgeous  party  appellative ;  it  mav,  id 
imitation  of  the  ^eat  egotists  of  the 
age,  pronounce  laws  to  be  pernicious, 
because  they  have  been  longer  ^an 
five  years  in  existence,  and  have  ncfver 
been  sanctioned  by  those  whose  legis* 


•laCien  baa  filled  tfie  empire  with  evils : 
wit  may  do  all  this,  but  we  hope  it 
will  do  something  far  more  consistent 
with  justice  and  wisdom.  We  hope  it 
will  decide  at  once,  that  no  case-^-that 
not  the  'shadow  of  a  case*^has  been 
produced  (o  justify  the  repeal ;  and 
that  reason  and  experience  are  wholly 
in  favour  of  the  Usury  Laws.  If  it 
'Will  not  do  this,  we  hope  that,  at  the 
'least,  it  will  institute  au  inquiry  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  1818. 
Parliamentary  inquiries,  when  proper- 
ly conducted,  yield  vast  benefits ;  but 
'when  improperly  conducted,  they  yidd 
only  delusion  and  evil.  It  has  been  as^ 
serted,  that  of  the  twenty-one  witness- 
es, who  were  examined  touching  the 
^sufy  Laws,  by  the  committee  in 
1818^,  two  were  lawyers,  nine  were  at- 
torneys, six  were  merchants,  and  one 
was  a  stockjobber.  Now,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  ought  the  evidence 
t>f  witnesses  like  these — witnesses  ha- 
ving, in  their  own  estimation,  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  the  repeal — ^to  de- 
cide the  question  ?  They  gave  no  in- 
formation touching  several  ^sential 
parts  of  the  question,  and  on  other 
essential  parts,  they  gave  no  infor- 
knation  that  was  satisfactory.  The 
committee  acted,,  as  Parliamentary 
Committees  too  often  act :  it  was  led 
by  those  whose  object  was,  not  to  col- 
lect facts  to  enable  them  to  make  a  just 
decision,  but  to  collect  evidence  to  sup- 
port a  decision  which  they  had  made 
t>reviously.  If  the  Lords  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  institute  an  en- 
qukyy  let  it  be  a  proper  one ;  let  it 
embrace  the  interests  of  all  classes  of 
borrowers,  and  particularly  of  those 
which  are  the  most  numerous  and  va- 
luable ;  and  let  it  apply  chiefly  to  facts, 
without  attaching  too  much  import- 
ance to  individual  opinions. 
:  We  will  conclude  with  saying  a  few 
words  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who,  we  think,  is  not  publicly  pigged 
against  the  Usury  Law;s :  &ey  flow 
from  that  spirit  which -prompted  us^ 
not  many  months  ago,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  to  employ  our  pen  in  his 
favour.  We  are  the  friehds  of  him 
and  his  Ministry,  but  we  are  not  their 
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menials ;  our  limbs  were  not  made  for 
fetters,  and  we  neither  have  had  nor 
will  have  cause  to  regret  it;  we  axe 
sure  we  shall  render  far  more  service  to 
both  by  steadily  epposing  them  when 
they  do  what  is  calculated  to^  woric 
their  own  injury,  than  by  daubing  all 
their  measures  with  pan^yric.  It  hiaEs 
been  miost  truly  said,'  that  the  Duke 
enjoys  a  greater  share  of  public  c6nfi« 
dence  than  any  other  Minister  has  en- 
joyed since  the  days  ef  Mr  Pitt»  Does 
he  know  why  the  country  reposies  this 
confidence  in  him  ?  Is  it  on.  account 
of  his  splendid  military  talents  and 
services  f  No  !  Is  it  on  account,  of 
his  past  political  labours  ^  No,  he 
never  befbre  was  placed  in  a  situation 
to  acquire  fame  as  a  statesman. '  It  is 
because  the  country  hopes  that  he 
will  employ  his  great  powers  in  Uie 
right  manner — it  is  because  the  coun- 
try believes  him  to  be  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, a  practical  statesman— a  Minis- 
ter whose  acute,  solid,  straight-for- 
ward understanding  will  terminate 
that  system  of  frantic  quackery  and 
destructive  experiment,  from  which  it 
has  suffered  so  long  and  so  deeply.  On 
this  momentous  point,  let  hiih  not  de- 
ceive himself.  If  he  continue  this  sys*- 
tem,  he  will  soon  be  as  little  confided 
in  by  the  country  as  any  Minister  ever 
was,  since  the  death  of  Mr  Pitt.  Pnx^s 
surround  him  in  abundance.  What 
stripped  such  a  Ministry  as  the  Liver^- 
pool  one  of  public  confidence  in  the 
latter  days  of  its  existence,  in  spite  of 
nearly  the  whole  Press  ?  What  strip- 
ped Mr  Canning  of  public  oonfi^nce 
when  he  was  made  the  Premier,  in 
spite  of  nearly  the  whole  Press  ?  Why 
was  the  Goderich  Ministry  i^iook  to 
pieces  by  public  contempt  and  deri^* 
sion,  in  spite  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
Press  F  And  why  has  the  retirement 
of  Mr  Huskisson  been  made  almost  a 
matter  of  national  rejoicing?  The  an^ 
swers  to  these  questions  are  pregnant 
with  instruction  to  his  Grace,  of  ines- 
timable value ;  and  he  may  ^nd  in 
them  what  his  duty  is,  touching^  the 
Usury  Laws.  They  may  suggest  to 
him  mat  this  duty  is—* 
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Mr  North, 
^  I  am  going  to  say  somethmg  n€t» 
tipon  the  Catholic  Questknu  Nay, 
suppress  that  increduloas  laugh,  my 
worthy  friend  ;  I  am  very  serious,  1 
assure  you :  I  love  a  joke  as  well  as 
most  people,  but  I  can  be  serious  too 
upcm  awful  occasions.  I  think  I  would 
bare  been  serious  in  contemplating  the 
ruins  of  what  had  been  X^ondon,  just 
after  the  great  fire  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  something,  and  I  am 
sure  I  am  serious  after  reading  three 
kmg  long  nights'  debate  upon  the  Ca<* 
tiiolic  Question.  I  well  know  what  a 
tedious  tough  subject  I  have  got  to 
.deal  with— 'tis  like  a  piece  of  Indian 
rubber,  and  drag  it  out  to  what  length 
you  may,  even  to  the  length  of  three 
rn^ts'  debate,  the  moment  it  slips 
from  your  fingers,  slap  it  goes  back 
Again  to  its  old  place  and  dimensions. 
I  do  net  mean,  however,  to  grapple 
with  the  great  question  upon  its  own 
merits,  if  any  it  have ;  but  I  have 
something  tosay  about  the  three  nights' 
debate,  which  hath  not  before  been 
said  ot  sung  ;  and  in  the  course  of  my 
brief  remarks,  I  hope  to  expose  some 
of  thefallacies  which  are  but  too  com« 
monly  attendant  upon  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  claims. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me, 
from  a  view  of  me  debate,  is  that 
this  question  is  considered  and  argued 
throughout  as  an  Irish  question.  This 
is  perhaps  natural  enough,  from  the 
very  important  share  which  Ireland 
has  in  It ;  but  still  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  rather  hard  on  the  English 
Rcmum  Catholics,  that  their  claims 
should  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  wide 
and  boisterous  sea  of  Irish  politics  ;-— 
first,  because  whatever  has  anything 
to  do  with  Ireland  is  pretty  sure  to 
go  wrong— the  course  of  Irish  affiurs, 
like  that  of  love,  ''never  did  run 
smooth ;"  and  next,  because  the  Eng« 
lish  Roman  Catholics  are  a  much  more 
respectable,  better-behaved  class  of 
subjects  than  are  the  Irish,  and  there-\ 
fore  more  deserving  of  being  favour- 
ably regarded.  This  claim,  by  the  by, 
on  the  ground  of  good  behaviour, 
seems  to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of  by 
the  Irish  Catholics,  or  to  be  thrown 
by  as  a  thing  not  worth  regarding. 
No,  no,^  they  are  an  "  orffanized" 
rent-paying,  seditious-speech-making 
people ;  ^mte  above  so  homely  a  means 


of  obtaining  emancipation,  as  that  of 
endeavouring  to  deserve  it.  They  will 
tvrrify  the  English  nation  into  sub« 
mission  ;  and,  with  shame  be  it  said^ 
they  find  people  in  the  British  Senate 
with  foUy  sufficiently  monstrous  to 
echo  this  sentiment.  How  miserably 
short-sighted  is  this  policy.  How  in- 
adequately, how  falsely  do  they  judge 
of  the  English  nation,  who  suppose  it 
is  to  be  bullied,  or  to  be  frightened^ 
into  anything.  We  were  hot  fright^ 
ened  when  all  Europe  stood  in  arms 
against  us,  led  on  by  the  unquench^ 
able  hatred,  and  lofty  abilities  of  Bo* 
naparte ;  and  shall  we  give  way  to  the 
menaces  of  the  Irish  Papists  ? 

«'  Oh,"  but  say  the  Catholic  advo* 
cates  in  general,  and  the  Times  news* 
paper  in  particular,  '^  this  is  all  very 
fine  talk ;  you  may  pretend  to  be  ikn 
fended  at  intimidation,  but  we  say  the^ 
enemy  is  at  the  gate,  and  however  gall** 
ing  it  may  be  to  your  pride,  you  mnst 
yidd  to  their  menaces,  or  they  will 
compel  you  after  a  fashion,  to  you 
still  more  humiliating."  Good. God  1 
is  it  not  enough  to  rouse  theanger^ 
the  loud  determined  opposition  of 
every  English  heart,  to  hear  such  a 
falsehood  as  this  put  forth  in  order  to 
influence  hiif vote^  Falsehood !  I  vrish 
I  could  find  a  stronger  word.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anything  more- 
false.  There  is  no  enemy,  nor  iium« 
her  of  enemies,  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere, 
that  England  is  not  able  to  meet  and 
to  defeat,  if  they  attempt  to  force  her 
to  do  that  whicn  she  is  unwilling  to 
yield.  The  Irish  Papists  force  Eng- 
land !  Ridiculous  i— But  I  return  to 
the  debate. 

The  Catholic  advocates  rested  their 
claims  upon  two  grounds,  that  of  the 
obligation  of  treaties,  and  that  of  ex** 
pediency ;  which  two  were  subdivided 
mto, — claims  founded  on  the  Treaty 
of  Limeric,  claims  founded  on  the 
pledges  given  at  the  Union,  the  expe- 
diency of  doing  something  to  relieve 
the  dreadful  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
expediency  of  giving  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  what  they  asked,  to  prevent 
them  rising  up,  and  taking  it  by  via* 
lence.  i 

The  fate  of  the  first  two  arguments 
was  ridiculous  enough,  considering  the 
pompous  manner  and  the  lengthy 
speech  with  which  they  were  intro- 
duced. Sir  Francis  &irdett  informed 
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bis  auditory  .t|^t  the  case  of  the  peti- 
tioners rested  lipon  two  grounds,  the 
Treaty  of  iimeric,  and  the  pledgea 
entered  into  atthe  Union.  He  as8U«* 
red  the  faoBoomble^niembeis,  that  he 
ahould  estiriilish  the  Tiolation  of  the 
«iie  and  of  the  o^er ;  and  on  this 

Eovnd  he  called  for  their  decision  is 
^  B  favour.  Then  he  talks  on  for  six 
eolumns  good  measure,  addressing 
himself  to  these  topics,  and  to  these 
topics  only,  and  subjoins,  that  ^'  this 
is  the  case  oa  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,"  and  he  hopes  and  trusts 
be  has  made  it  out  to  the  satisfaction 
ef  the  House.  Such  was  the  Quinbus 
Flestrin  of  the  Catholic  claims  which 
&x  Francis  set  up,  adorning  his  cham*i 
pion  with  a  curious  quilted  garment^ 
eomposed  of  numerous  irrelevant  qilo- 
tetkms^  pedantically  culled  from  tdl 
manner  of  Latin  authors.  But  lo  1  oq 
ibe  third  day  of  the  debate  we  find  him 
gemulms  minor,  down  on  his  knees; 
ebeatad  of  his  fair  proportions,  biting 
the  dust,  frith  North,  and  Huskisson, 
and  Brougham,  {Hiuy  jBritt/«^/)  pelting 
him  into  contempt andderisiori.  Mr 
North,  while  lie  takes  up  the  helmet 
of  necessity,  and  the  sword  of  expe-i 
ikncy,  hx^.thtft  the  advocates  of 
titiia  measure  will  never  again  found 
any  argument  upon  suqh  untenable 
Iboting  as  the  Treaty  onUmeric,  or 
Idle  Articles  of  Union,  and  deeply  de^ 
fibres  that  these  shambling  legs  weref 
e?er  allowed  to  put  their  foot  into  the 
d^Nita  Mr  HuskiaBon  most  unkind* 
fy|»rt>teat8  that  he  9m^  not  in  Sir 
FNtnds^.tleWof  tbe%  questions,  but 
in  Airbed's,  «nd  the  Soikitor-Gene^ 
ralfa ;  but  Wincbdsea  Harry  gives  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all,  by  hastening  to 
say,  that  though  he  still  thinks  there 
are  perhaps  some  ambiguities,  which 
might  be  favourably  construed,  he 
wiM  not  drag  bade  the  honourable 
members  to  toe  consideration  ^  argu«« 
ments,  which  are  now  below  par  on 
t?ery  side  of  the  House.  Such  was 
the  nte  of  this  grand  ease,  ushered  in 
with  so  pompous  an  air  of  irrefragabi<« 
lily.  'Hiese  notable  arguments,  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Conmons  of  the  United  Kingdom  ioi 
the  greater  part  of  two  nightsr  debate, 
are  on  the  third  abandoned  by  all  as 
loffaibeaid  and  rkiicubus  to  be  worth 
any  eonsidMation  in  the  question  at 


Ner  is  ihere  any  wonder  in  this^ 
Wt«ather  in  the  «itMordiDary  front 


in  the  House  of  Commom,        C^^» 

of  the  men  who  could  venture  to  bring 
forward  such  arguments  upon  such  a 
subject  As  to  the  t^«aty  oQf  I4p|etic, 
alear  as  the  case  is  against  tb^  cen- 
struction  sought  ta  be  put  upofi  it  by 
Sir  Frimcis  and  some  of  his  iri^ids* 
yet  he  might  perhaps  have  expected 
that,  from  the  remoteness  :of  its  dat% 
he  should  be  able,  Ootwithstandingithe 
presence  of  Mr  Peel  and  the  Sdicitorit 
General,  to  make  something  of  thtf 
<<  ambiguities,"  as  Mr  Brou^am  wasr 
pleased  to  call  them,  which  miist>at« 
tend  the  circumstaneas  of  a  treaty 
made  in  a  disturbed  country  nearly. 
140  years  8go»  But  io  attempt  t#: 
argue  the  House  iato.what  Mr  Pitt^ 
pledge  wss  at  the  Union,  while  thOsSr 
were  still  Hving  and  aitting  in  th* 
House,  who  had  heard  Mr  Pitt  declare^ 
in  words  as  plain  as  words  could  be^^ 
Uiat  no  pledge  at  all  waa  giren-i-this/ 
ilideed,  was  a  stretch  of  oratorical  jaa< 
dadty  that  Sir  Francis  and  the  Knigha 
of  Ksrty  have  some  reason  to  iikA 
credit  for.  I  shall  pass  over  the  iair 
decent  attack  of  Six  Franeis  upon  Um 
"Venerable  omantent  of  the  Upper  HoMsa 
of  Parliament,  the  Utte  Lotd  Cbano^or.! 
If  he  be  not  himself  sorry  and  ashamed 
by  this  time  that  he  was  betrayedlntcf 
such  indecency.  Sir  Francis  is  hot  the* 
man  I  todc  himfor.  With  all  the  vio^ 
lenoe  (Kf  his  party  spirit,  I  thought  ho 
possessed  smne  of  the  good  feelings  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs^  ana  a# 
One  of  the  landed  gentlemen  of  £Dg«*r 
land,  I  believed  him  incapable  ot  the 
low  malignity  which  a  ddiberate  ap4 
probation  of  his  own  language  ooo'^ 
cermng  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  orouldF 
indicate. 

Anotfaei  matter  seemingly  tatherout 
of  the  record,  into  whidi  Sir  f^ancis 
thought  proper  to  travel  after  the  atic 
eolumns  on  the  treaty  and  the  pledk 
ges  were  got  over,  was  the  '^  scandal 
about  Queen  EUmbetb  f  for  if  ebe; 
hideed  had  displayed  any  favour  4n 
affection  for  the  Roman  C^oUebodyyi 
die  would  have  shewn  herself  a  very 
foolish  old  woman,  and  not  what  sto 
most  certainly  was,  one  of  the  great->^ 
est  sovereigns  that  ever  a  great  peopla 
was  blessed  withaL  How  udccmag^ 
it  is  to  hear  such  stuff  talked  in  the 
House  of  Commons !  Who  doesnafr 
know,  tho6 '£lisabeth,  (glory  and  h^ 
nour  to  her  memory,)  fOter  a  leng«ndf 
piitient  endurance  oi  Pofttsh  plots  ion. 
nor  assassination,  for  insurrection/  snd 
inva^n,  was  ailength  compeUe4  tq 
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malre  fo»t  and  inrandi^ork  With  ^  th6 
Pit]^tt9/a{ter  a  fashion  oonsktent  with 
Khfe  rigour  of  her  character.  There  ia 
ff  cations  and  interesting  tt^atise  still 
extant,  known  hy  the  style  and  title 
qfflnme's  History  of  England^  which, 
notwithstanding  me  more  modern  and 
diining  lights,  afforded  by  Doctors 
lingard  and  Hallamy  is  still  much 
read^  and  most  potently  beliered  h^ 
the  major  part  of  the  reading  popula<« 
tion  of  this  kingdom.  Now  this  Hnme 
ffatly  affirms,  that  after  the  seminary 
<yf  SUieims  pronounced,  in  its  wisdom, 
that  the  Pope's  bull,  excommunica* 
ting  and  deposing  Elizabeth,  was  dic« 
iated  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
me  Holy  Spirit,  and  after  they  had 
sent  cargoes  of  ecclesiasdcs  to  her  do*' 
minions  to  preach  up  sedition,  and 
treason^  and  murder,  tne  Queen  found 
it  expedient  to  hang  up  fifty  Popish 
priests,  and  to  ban^  a  yet  greater 
A^mba*,  Within  a  very  few  years,  for 
the  good  of  the  nation,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  her  Majesty's  goyernment. 
Tmat  this  terrible  woman,  whom 
Sir  Francis  would  impose  on  them  for 
a  wise  and  magnanimous  confider  in 
Papists,  actually  declared  to  her  Par* 
liainent,  that  she  considered  the  Ro< 
manists  inyeterate  enemies  to  her  per- 
son; and  obtained  their  concurrence 
to  a  law  by  whidi  the  exercise  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  was  now  at 
length  totaUy  suppressed.  That  the 
law  for  the  capital  punishment  of 
priests,  and  of  sudi  as  harboured  them, 
was  enacted  and  executed  on  account 
of  the  treasonable  yiews  and  attempts 
of  the  Reman  Cathoiie  sect,  and  did 
not  require  any  other  overt  act  of 
treason  to  be  proved  against  the  indi-< 
yiduals  who  sufi^ered  the  penalty.  So 
much  for  the  love  and  r^ard  which 
the  good  Queen  Bess  bore  to  the  Pa- 
pists. 

It  may,  moreover,  be  found  in  the 
narrative  of  the  same  Hume,  that  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  cele- 
brating, or  attending  mass,  was  an  in- 
dictabfe  offence;  that  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  "  the  old  persecu- 
ting laws  of  Elizabeth,"  as  the  liberal 
historian  expresses  it,  '^  still  subsisted 
in  their  full  vigour,"  and  that  the  im- 
munities which  the  law  now  guaran- 
tees to  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  thdr  religion,  are  as  muclT^- 
perior  to  the  privileges  they  were  en- 
titled to,  in  Charles  the  II.  s  reign,  as 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  was 
then  superior  to  what  it  is  now. 
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It  is  now  time  to  come  to  the  pther 
branch  of  the  argument  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  advocates,  as  applied  to  the 
|>resent  state  of  Ireland.  I  am  inte- 
rested in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and 
I  know  the  country  well.  With  that 
intereist  and  that  knowledge  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  late  descrip* 
tions  of  its  present  state,  the  most  as« 
tbundingly  audacious  artifice  to  carry  a 
measure  by  storm  that  ever  was  atft 
tempted  to  be  palmed  upon  the  coun- 
try. It  was  worthy  of  the  ferocious 
genius  of  the  Times  newspaper,  which 
boasts,  I  believe,  the  honour  pr  the 
infamy  of  the  device.  If  any  Engli^ 
gentleman,  who  does  not  much  con- 
cern himself  about  the  peculiar  af« 
fairs  of  Ireland,  anc(  there  are  many 
of  the  worthiest  to  whom  the  descrip- 
tion will  apply,  could  bring  himself  to 
believe  one  tittle  of  the  representa- 
tions he  listened  to  on  that  debate,  rcf 
Eresentations,  too,  made  by  mea  who 
ad  an. opportunity  of  knowing  911a 
judging  of  the  truth,  he  must  have 
carried  away  with  him  an  impression 
of  the  existing  stale-^of  Ireland,  so 
grossly  exaggerated,  ms  to  lose  all  re- 
semblance to  a  true  picture,  in' the 
mis-shapen  proportions  of  a  hideous 
caricature. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  for  the  repu- 
tation of  Ireland,  that  those  who  are 
pleased  to  be  oratorical  upon  her  po- 
litical and  dopaestic  condition,  to 
whatever  party  they  may  belong,  think 
they  find  their  account  in  ma^ifying 
witn  all  the  forcelof  their  eloquence, 
that  which  is  bad  in  the  country,  and 
lightly  passing  over  the  other  parts  of 
the  picture.  The  ^man  Catholic  ad- 
vocate says,  ^Mook  at  the  dre^ft^l 
state  of  the  country,  and  then  if  yo«  . 
can,"  or  some  say,  ''if  you  dare,  re- 
fuse that  emancipation,  which  is  the 
only  cure." — ^The  opponent  of  the  Ca- 
tholic claims  draws  a  similar  picture 
of  the  dreadful  state  of  the.  country, 
but  founds  an  opposite' argument  up- 
on it,  and  asks,  *'  will  you  place  power 
in  the  hands  of  wretches  so  wicked 
and  ferocious?" — And  these  worthy 
people,  irreverently  ydeped  saints, 
shocked  at  the  Popish  superstitions, 
describe  Ireland  as  the  very  sink  of 
all  that  is  corrupt  and  abominable, 
and  call  upon  their  brethren  to  sub- 
scribe for  Bibles  and  other  good  books, 
to  send  some  of  the  light  of  religious 
knowledge  into  a  place  where  the  most 
horrible  deeds  are  continually  enact- 
ing under  cover  of  the  thick  ckmd  of 
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q^tuaL  datknessr  Thus^  on  every 
^and>  Ireland  is  assailed  by  exa^e* 
^tioa  of  her  faults  and  her  mifflor« 
tunes^  and  the  already  n^onstrous  heap 
of  her  imputed  misdeeds  gradually 
increases^  like  those  cairns  upon  spots 
Inhere  some  horrid  murder  nas  been 
committed,  upon  which>  by  supersti« 
tious  custom,  every  hand  as  it  passes 
flings  another  stone.  Agpn  and  again, 
I  say,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Ireland 
to  warrant  these  dark  and  terrifying 
descriptions.  I'he  country  is  still  fer- 
tile,  and  beautiful  beyond  compare ; 
the  people  are  in  general  kind-heart- 
ipd,  hoi^itable,  and  good-natured,  and 
thou^  they  are  unsteady,  passionate, 
and  easily,  led  into  wrong,  yet  they 
are  perfectly  manageable  oy  a  union 
of  kmdness  with  finnness ;  and  if  the 
ioaass  be  turbulent,  it  is  chiefly  because 
a  few  men  are  allowed  to  exercise, 
lyithout  control  or  punishment,  their 
foolish  and  wicked  plans,  for  the  dis« 
turbanoe  of  the  people. 
.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
persevere,  since  not  only  are  they  left 
unpunished,  but  their  power  and  their 
importance  is  everywhere,  even  in  the 
llouses  of  Parliament,  spoken  of  so 
seriously,  and  yet  so  erroneously,  that 
they  must  feel  their  vanity  most  ex« 
ceedingly  gratified,  and  they  are  in- 
vited to  go  on  in  a  course  which  places 
them,  according  to  the  orators,  not 
only  on  a  level  with,  but  above,  the 
legitimate  government  of  the  country. 
"  The  people,"  says  the  Knight  of 
Kerry,  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
"  are  organized,  the  country  is  orga* 
nimecL"  '*  He  did  not  mean  to  say, 
that  this  organization  was  intended 
for  bad  purposes,  but  he  did  say  that 
it  existed,  and  that  it  was  an  awful 
circumstance,  that  a  country  in  such  a 
state  qfdisqffection  to  the  Government, 
from  disappointed  hope  and  protract- 
ed expectations,  could  be  wielded  and 
directed  as  one  man."  Now  this  is 
said  of  all  Ireland,  and  undoubtedly, 
if  it  were  true,  it  would  be  a  fact  very 
frightful  and  alarming ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  the  cotmtry  could  be  wielded  as 
one  man ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  true,  that 
whatever  preponderance  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  may  have  in  nu- 
merical force,  yet— for  I  am  forced  to 
the  painful  comparison,  by  the  way  in 
Vhidi  Mr  Fitzgerald  has  thought  fit 
to  state  the  matter— it  is  more  than 
balanced  by  the  superior  wealth,  in- 
telligence, and  firmness  of  the  oppo- 
site p^ty ;  and  if  the  affairs  of  Ireland 


come  to;  that  dreadful  state»  (which' 
God  forbid  the^  should  come  to,)  and 
which  there  is  m  reali^  and  truUi  no 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  it  were  ne« 
cessary  to  withdraw  the  Engli^ 
troops,  and  leave  the  popidation  of 
Ireland  to  fight  for  the  sovereignty  of 
it;  I  maintain,  and  the  Catholics 
themselves  know  it  to  be  true,  that 
they  would  be  conquered.  What 
means  this  imposing  word  '*  organi- 
zation ?"  If  Mr  Fit2gerald  wishes  the 
country  to  believe,  that  the  respects 
able  and  wealthy  part  of  the  Roman. 
Catholic  body,  are  organized  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  wield^  as  one  man, 
he  wishes  it  to  believe  that  which  ia 
not  the  fact  The  Catholic  Associa'^ 
tion,  which  those  who  have  been  on 
the  spot,  and  have  looked  at  the  mat- 
ter with  their  own  eyes,  know  verv 
well  does  not  comprise  the  real  strength 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,* 
but  is,  with  some  dozen  or  two  of 
exceptions,  screw  of  vul^r,  illiterate^ 
uninfluential  brawlers — this  Cathow 
lie  Association  is  no  doubt  in  regular 
communication  with  the  priests,  and 
the  priests  have  con^derable  influence 
over  the  very  lowest  of  the  people, 
whose  ignorance  thev  may  tske  ad- 
vantage of  to  lead  them  into  error  ^. 
but  here  is  the  whole  machinery  of 
this  wonderful  "  organization."  Ne 
doubt  to  certain  Irish  members  this 
organization  appears  a  very  formi- 
daUe  affair^  for  by  means  of  it  the 
Association  may  keep  them  in,  or 
turn  them  out  of,  their  seats ;  but  the 
reason  it  can  do  this,  is  beoiuse  the. 
law  unfortunately  places  the  elective, 
franchise  in  the  hands  of  the  vary 
lowest  of  the  people  ;  and,  if  this  law 
were  amended  as  it  ou^t  to  be,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  importance  of 
this  dreaded  organization  would  sink 
very  fast  in  Parliamentary  estimation. 
But  if  it  were  true,  that  this  organiza- 
tion and  wonderful  power  did  really 
exist,  and,  if  it  be  also  true,  that  the 
people  are  so  extremely  wicked  as 
they  are  described  to  be,  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  persons  who  wield 
this  power,  and  yet  who  take  no  steps 
to  prevent  the  frequent  commissioii  of 
dreadful  crimes  ? 

If  the  Popish  leaders  have  not  the 
power  ascribed  to  them,  then  the  ar- 
gunent  for  emancipation,  grounded 
upon  it,  faUs  to  the  ground ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have  the  power, 
and  will  not  exercise  it  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  in  the  country,  thei^ 
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they  areundeservingof  emandpatioD. 
and  ought  not  |o  obtain  it  It  will 
perhaps  be  said^  and  with  some  an- 
pearance  of  truth  too,  that  they  ao 
not  prevent^  but  encourage  ^me^  for 
the  sake  of  making  the  aspect  of  the 
country  more  terrifying  to  the  Eng* 
lish ;  but^  if  this  were  true^  what  po« 
iitician  could  advise  that  to  people 
capable  of  thus  actings  additional  po« 
Htical  power  should  be  given  ?  I  say 

flveny  for  as  to  the  Irish  CathoHcs  ta- 
ing  it  by  fcMrce,  itis^  as  I  said  befbre> 
ridiculous.  They  have  no  notion  of 
any  such  thii^.  It  is  (ffossible,  but 
it  is  not  at  aU  ukely^  that  die  mass  of 
the  population  who  have  nothing  to 
losoi  mi^t  be  led  into  insurrection, 
and  a  dreadful  scene  of  islAughter 
would  then  ensue ;  but  who  woidd  be 
their  leaders  ?  The  Roman  Catholics 
•f  Ireland  who  possess  property,  know 
too  well  the  value  of  what  they  have, 
to  risk  it  by  any  such  desparate  mea« 
sure.  They  must  know,  that  unless- 
they  take  delight  in  slaughter,  they 
would  obtain  no  good  from  die  at* 
tempt,  but  that  confiscation  of  proper- 
ty, banishment,  and  death  in  the  field, 
or  on  the  scaffold,  would  be  to  them* 
selves  the  final  and  dreadful  conse« 
quences.  But  I  do  them  wron^  in 
supposing  for  a  moment,  that  it  is 
fear  of  tne  consequences  which  re« 
strains  them.  It  is  a  calumny  to  im- 
pute ^'  disafl^tion"  to  them;  and/ 
whatever  theforty-shiUingfreeholders, 
lay  or  ecclesiastical,  might  be  dispo« 
sed  to  do,  I  am  sure  the  Roman  Ca» 
tholic  gentlemen  of  Ireland  would,  if 
an  insurrection  broke  out  to-morrow, 
instead  of  sup^rting  it,  give  it  their 
zeabus  opposition. 

<^  Irdand  united  as  one  man !"  Alas ! 
for  Ireland's  national  honour,  never 
did  she  exhibit  such  a  union  ;  never 
did  a  foreign  foe  plant  his  foot  on  the 
Irish  f^ore,  that  he  did  not  find  some 
of  her  own  people  ready  to  join  him, 
for  the  sake  of  revenging  their  intes-* 
tine  quarrels.  What  is  the  disgracefid 
l^end  of  Irish  history— is  Dermod 
forgotten,  who,  for  iAxe  sake  of  aven* 
^ng  himself  upon  Roderic,  brought 
the  English  invaders  into  the  heart  of 
his  native  country  ?  Shall  we  not  re- 
member, that  when  Henry  Uie  Second 
marched  ibrough  the  land  as  a  con* 
qu^or,  instead  of  meeting  virith  oppo- 
sition, and  ^*  a  country  united  as  one 
man,"  disunion  and  private  hatred  laid 
the  coim^ry  prostrate  at  his  feet?  ^*  0% 
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Brien  of  Thomond,"  says  the  histo- 
rian, '^  having  submitted  to  King  Hen- 
ry, Donchad  of  Ossory,  dreading  the 
Advantages  which  his  rival  might  oo- 
guire  by  his  forward  zeal,  hastened  to 
die  King,  add  submitted  to  become 
his  tributary  and  vassal."  The  con- 
duct of  the  other  Irish  chiefs  was  si^ 
milar.  The  manners,  customs,  and 
language  of  nations  may  alter  and  im*^ 
prove  *y  but  there  are  certain  great  na« 
tional  characteristics  which,  however 
modified,  remain  in  dieir  leading  fea« 
tures  the  same.  England,  as  long  as 
we  know  her,  has  been  sturdy,  inflex-* 
iUe  England.  She  never  would  be  bul- 
lied or  driven  into  anything,  nor  will 
she  yet.  Scodand  would  never  abide 
the  stranger  to  dwell  within  her  quar-^ 
ters;  but  whether  he  came  vriih  bow 
and  spear,  or  with  surplice  and  prayer 
book,  she  drove  him  forth;  and  still 
she  stands,  maintaining  her  own  lavrs 
and  her  own  religion.  Irdand-— wild 
Ireland,  the  land  of  quick  feeling  and 
unsetded  principles,  never  vvas  con-^ 
stant  or  unanimous  in  any  purpose, 
nor  is  she  now.^  Leave  her  to  herselfi 
and  treachery  and  dfeunion  would  con« 
tinue  to  tear  her  in  pieces.  ^*  United 
as  one  man !"  changed  indeed  must 
she  be,  before  that  can  be  truly  said 
of  her. 

Still  the  insecurity  of  life  and  pro-* 
perty  .in  Ireland  is  ^adfully,  shame- 
fully eKl^erated  by  the  orators. 

In  some  districts,  particularly  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  there  certainly 
does  prevail  a  dreadful  recklessness  of 
human  life,  of  which  the  consequences 
are  too  horrible  to  be  described  ;  but 
even  this  is  the  result  of  feuds  amon^t 
diemselves.  They  have  a  wild  notion, 
that  their  own  people^  should  submit 
to  the  lawless  regulations  which  they 
lay  down  amongst  themselves;  and, 
while  it  is  a  shocking  truth  that,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  an  Irishman  who 
takes  a  fiinn  from  which  another  has 
been  cnected,  may  be  murdered  in  the 
daylight,  vnthout  his  neighbours  in-- 
terfering  to  prevent  the  crime,  or  to 
secure  the  criminal,  an  Englishman 
who  had  taken  the  same  farm  would 

Erobably  escape ;  they  would  consider 
im  vntnout  the  pale  of  their  revenge, 
which  is  truly  with  them,  as  Lord  Ba- 
con defines  it,  '*  a  kind  of  wild  jus- 
tice." But  the  horrid  state  of  Tipperary 
is  by  no  means  general  over  the  whole 
country ;  and  I  myself  know  of  in- 
stances ipi  the  county  Limcric,  whero 
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gentiemen's  houses — Protestant  gen- 
tlemen, I  niean,  with  theur  houses 
full  of  valuable  property,— are  left, 
evj^U}  in  the  middle  of  tbe  night,  al^! 
most  Without  bolt  or  bar,  and  certainljc 
much  more  insecure  against  invasion 
from  without  than  would  be  safe  in 
any  jpart  of  England^ 

It  is  melancholy  to  contemplate  the 
enormous  mischief  which  is  done  by 
these  continual  exaggerations  of  the 
lawless^  and  wicked,  and  wretched 
state  of  Ireland.  People  are  quite 
frightened  at  the  name  of  the  placet 
IMien  who  have  capital  to  lay  out  in 
amculture  and  manufactiures  ^ocmei: 
tmnk  of  going  to  Van  Di^aoen's  l^and^ 
than  to  a  coimtry  of  which  they  hear 
such  drea^ul  descripticms.  They 
transport  themselves  to  the  Antipodes, 
rath^  than  go  three  days'  journey  to 
a  country,  wMch  they  are  not  allowed 
to  think  of,  without  thinking  at  the 
same  time  of  murder.  This  is  the  evil 
which  tlie  orators  bring  upon  their 
country;  and  while  they  take  credit 
to  themselves  for  boundless  patriotism, 
they  ruin  their  oa^ve  laud^ 

As  to  a  general  rebellion,  there  is 
no  idea  of  any  such  (jbingat  presait 
in  Irelandy  and  if  there  were, thope  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  it  would  be 
sooneiF  known.  The  Irish  are  so  com« 
»letely  abandoned  to  the  influence  of 
Reeling  and  passion,  that  keeping  a  se» 
cretis  withtnem  ^uite  out  of  theques* 
tion.  The  gathermg  storm,  too,  would 
manifest  jtself  in  a  variety  <^ways^the 
people  would  not  w<nrk,  th^  would 
abandon  their  fields,  wellknowing  thati 
in  a  time  of  disturbance,  they  would 
be  masters,  and  no  rent  would  have 
to  be  paid. .  Letters  would  be  sent  to 
particular  individuals  occasioned  by 
gratitude  for  some  individual  act  of 
Kindness,  and  warning  them  of  their 
danger.  Disclosures  would  be  made  by 
some,  fearing  like  Donchad  of  Ossory, 
that  others  would  get  before  them, 
and  be  exclusive  sharers  of  the  reward, 
and  many  other  indications  would  in- 
ialHbly  appear. 

JVIr  Grant  is  so  well  pleased  with  the 
opiK>rtunity  for  making  a  fine  speech, 
which  Mr  F^itzgerald's  statement  fiir-i 
nishes,  that  although  he  knows  it  is 
not  correct,  yet "  he  wUl  not  inquire  to 
what  degree^  in  some  respects,  the 
picture  may  be  overcharged."    And 


why  will  he  not  inquire  ?  Is  it  his 
bu9ioess,  or  his  duty,  as  a  statesman, 
to  make  a  glowing  powerful  spee<^, 
(Ididnotthink,by  tbeby^  that  Char- 
ue.  Grant  had  it  in  him  tp  make  such 
a  speech,)  founded  upon  sitatements 
whidi  he  well  knew  to  be  ^^  overcbaisi 
ged?"  ''  Overeharged,''  mdeed !  What 
a  delicate  w(^!  False-^-false  is  the 
word,  good  St  Chariie^-^but  let  us 
have  your  own  flourish.  '^  There  hi* 
ists  in  Ireland,  a  power,  compact,  wdll 
organized,  not  recognized  by  the  con- 
stitution, disavowed  and  condemned 
by  Parliament,  usurping  the  functions 
of  the  executive,  exerdaing  even^  fipal 
authority^  ext^ading  ita  dominion  over 
every  part  of  liie  country,  and  able  at 
its  wtU  to  command  atfd  direct  the 
movem^ts  6f  the  whole  pe^e."  Very 
fine  Mdeed.  Thefintpartof  thede^ 
acription;  however,  has  this  advantage 
over  the  latter,  that  it  is  true,  whidli 
the  other  is  not.  Butit  being  true  that 
a  power  exists,  not  recognized  by  the 
constitution,  and  disavowed  and  con^ 
demned  by  Parliament,  why  is  it  suf<c 
lisred  to  exist?  Oh  I  for  one  year's 
wise  and  vigorous  decision  in  the  Ge*- 
vemmait  of  Irdand ! 
.  You  know,  Mr  N<»th,  I  hate  a 
long  argument^  wheh  the  pith  of  it 
begms  to  decline,  so  I  shall  not  detam 
vou  much  longer.  The  state  of  Ire« 
Is^d  at  present,  is  certainl;^  not  an  en« 
yiable  one,  for  party  feeling  rankle^ 
witii  an  excessive  soreness,  of  which 
previous  times,  bad  as  tiiey  have  some* 
times  beeny  scarcely  afibrd  an  exam* 
pie.  But  let  Parliament  men>  new»» 
men,  or  Cathc^c  Assodation  men,  say 
what  they  please,  I  say,  much  might 
be  done  for  Ireland,  without  Oatholio 
Emancipation— and  the  first  thing  is, 
to  let  the  truth  be  known,  for  it  is 

Suite  incredible  the  quantity  of  false* 
ood  that  is  abroad,  concerning  that 
country.    I  wish  a  Society  werie  esta* 
blished,  to  send  some  of  its  members 
r^ularly  into  Ireland,  for  the  sake  of 
actudly  belu)lding  what  was  going  on 
Utere.   I  wOl  ensure  the  safi^y  of  die 
lives  of  the  travellers  at  a  small  pre* 
mium.    What  a  *^  refreshing"  thing 
an  unprejudiced  report  would  be ! 
I  am,  with  great  re£^>ect, 
Mr  NoBTH, 
Yours, 
7th  June  1828.  X. 


P.S.— >I  annex  a  note  of  the  proceedings  and  divisions  in  Poiliament  on  the 
Gatiiolic  Question,  which  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readersoQie 
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CATHOLIC  QUESTION. 

1805.  Mr  Fen  moved  for  a  Ckmimittee  to  take  into  eonddeiation  the  Catholic  cUimi. 
*    -         Ajet,  124 ;  Noes,  33&-^Majaiity  against  the  Catholics,  212. 
1808.  Question  not  brought  forward. 

1807.  Question  not  brought  forward. 

1808.  Motion  for  a  Committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  Catholic  claims.    Ayes, 

128;  Noes,  281 — Mi^ty  ag^st  the  Catholics,  153. 

1809.  Qoesdon  not  brought  forward. 

I8IO1  Motion  for  a  Committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  Catholic  claims.    Ayes, 
109 1  Noes^  213. — Majority  against  the  Catholics,  104. 

1811.  Motion  for  a  Committee.    Ayes,  83 ;  Noes,  148i-J!tfajority  against  the  Catho- 

lies,  63. 

1812.  April  24.  Mr  6rattan*s  motion  for  a  Committee.    Ayes^  215 ;  Noes,  SOO.-.Jffa'. 

jori^  against  the  Catholics,  85. 
June,  iklr  Canning's  motion  for  a  Committee  early  in  the  next  Session,  to  take 

into  consideration  the  Catholic  claims.    Ayes,  235 ;  Noes,  106.— Jllajority  for 

the  Catholics,  129. 
June.  A  similar  motion  in  the.Lords  by  Lord  WeUe8ley.-i..The  order  of  the  day 

being  moved  in  opposition  to  Lord  W.'s  motion— Contents,  126;  Non-con- 

tents,  125.-^Majority  againiit  the  Qatholics,  1. 

1813.  Feb.  3.  Debated  for  three  nights. 

Mr  Grattan*s  motion  for  a  Committee  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  Ca« 
tbolic  clauns.    Ayes,  264^  Noes,  224i — Majority  for  the  Catholics,  40. 

March  9.  First  reading  of  the  BiU.  Ayes,  186 ;  Noes,  119.— Majority  for  the 
Catholics,  67* 

May  11.  Motion  by  Sir  J.  C  Hippesley  to  Inqnire  into  the  state  of  the  laws  af-^ 
fecting  Roman  Catholics.— Opposed  by  Mr  Canning,  on  the  ground  of  itri 
being  a  manoeuvre  to  delay  the  BilL  For  the  motioQ,  187  ;  Against  it,  236^—^ 
Majority  lor  the  Catholics,  48. 

May  13.  Second  reading. 

On  the  motion  that  h  should  be  read  that  di^  three  months— Ayi«,  203 ;  Noes> 
245.— -M^ority  for  the  Catholics,  42, 

,  May  24.  Bill  in  Committee.    On  the  motion  to  omit  the  clause  enabling  Catho* 
lies  to  sit  in  Parliament— Ayes^  251 ;  Noes,  247.<«»Majority  against  the  Ca- 
tholics, 4 ;  and  the  Bill  withdrawn. 
i814.  Question  not  brought  forward. 
)815.  May  31.  Sir  Henry  Pamell's  motion  for  a  Committee.    Ayes,  147 ;  Noes,  228. 

—Majority  against  the  Catholics,  81. 
1816.  May  21.  Mr  Orattan's  motion  for  «  Committee  early  in  the  next  Session.    Ayes, 

141 ;  noes,  172 — Majority  against  the  CathoMcs,  31. 
ie»7*  May  9.  Mr  Grattan's  motion  for  a  Committee.    Ayes,  221 ;  Noes,  245.— Ma*> 
jority  against  the  Catholics,  24. 

1818.  Question  noi  brought  Ibrward. 

1819.  May  4.  Mr  Orattan's  motion  for  a  Committee.    Ayes,  241 ;  Noes,  243.— Jtfa»> 

jority  against  the  Catholics,  2. 

1820.  Question  not  broueht  forward. 

)82L  Feb.  28.  Mr  Plunkett's  motion  for  a  Committee.    Ayes,  227 ;  Noes,  221— 

Majority  for  the  Catholics,  6. 
March  16.  Second  readhig  of  the  BilL    Ayes,  254;  Noes,  243— .Majority  iii 

favour  of  the  Cadiolics,  11. 
March  23.  Division  on  first  clause  of  the  BilL    Ayes,  230 ;  Noes,  216.— .Ma* 

jority  in  favour  of  the  dause,  14. 
March  26.  Mr  Bankes*  amendment  to  exclude  Catholics  fkom   Parliament. 

Ayes,  211 ;  Noes,  223— JIfajority  for  the  Catholics,  12. 
Ajml  2.  Thnd  reading.    Ayes,  216;  Noes,  197— Majority  £»  the  Catholics^ 

19«*^Bill  passed  the  Commons. 
House  of  Lords— Second  reading  of  the  Bill.    Contents,  120 ;  Non-contents, 

159.— Majority  against  the  Cauolics,  39— Bill  thrown  out 
1822.  April  30.  Mr  Canning's  motion  for  a  Bill  to  enable  Catholic  Peers  to  sit  in  the 

Upper  House.    Ayes,  249 ;  Noes,  244. — Majority  for  the  Catholics,  5. 
May  la  Second  reading  of  the  Bill.    Ayes,  235 ;  Noes,  223.— Majority  for  the 

BiU,  12. 
May  17*  Bill  passed  without  a  division. 
June  21.  House  of  Lords.— Second  reading  of  the  Bill.    Contents,  129 ;  Non- 


contents,  17lMi-«Majoiity  against  the  BiU,  42.«..BiU  thrown 
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1823.  April  1&  Mr  Plunkett's  motion  for  a  Committee.    Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 

several  other  Whigs,  abruptly  left  the  House.    Motion  met  by  a  counter- 

motion  for  an  adjournment.    Ayes,  313;  Noes,  111.— Majority  against  the 

Catholics,  202. 
^884;  Questton  not  brought  forward. 
1025.  Feb>  2&  *  Sir  Francis  Bnrdetfs  motoi  fn  a  Committee.    Ayes,  247;  Noes,  234. 

-..Majority  for  the  Catholics,  13. 
April  !^.  Second  readmg  of  the  Bill.    Ayes,  268;  Noes,  241.— .Majority  for 

the  Catholics,  27. 
May  10.  Third  reading  of  the  BiU.    Ayes,  248 ;  noes,  227.— Majority  for  the 

Catholics,  21. — ^Bill  passed. 
MaylT.  HouseofLordis.  Contents,  130;  Non-contents,  178..»Majority against 

the  Catholics,  48 — Bill  thrown  out. 
1828. '  Question  not  brought  forward.— -Pariiament  dissoWed. 
1827.  New  Parliament. — March  5.  Sur  Francift^  Burdett's  motion  for  a  Committee. 

Ayes,  272 ;  Noes,  276L— Majority  agaihst  the  Catholics,  4. 
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8IEOE  OF  BHUBTFOBE. 

Letter  from  an  Infantry  Officer^ 


I  OBSEBVE  in  your  last  Number  a 
letter  from  ".A  Bengal  Engineer," 
^complaining  of  the  article  in  your 
AprU  Number,  ^'  The  Siege  of  Bhurt- 
pore,"  as  attaching  mtich  blame  to  the 
operation^  of  the  engineers.  Being  the 
liuthoi;  of  the  journal  referred  to,  con* 
sequcsitly  the  culpable  person,  I  re-, 
^uest  you  will  insert,  for  his  informa- 
tion, in  your  next  Number,  the  follow* 
ingex{rfanat^n' and  remarks: — 

The  journal  in  question  was  never 
intended  as  a  full  and  minute  account, 
but  merely  a  rough  sketch  taken  on 
the  spot,  when  duty  [permitted,  during 
the  siege*  The  little  information  con- 
tained therein  I  was  in  nowise  indebt* 
ed  to  t]^  engineers  for,  who,  by  the 
by,  were  singularly  reserved  in  their 
ammiunications  to  infipttry  officers  on 
the  most  trivial  subjects.  Before  I 
proceed  further,  I  must  disclaim  any 
intentioil'  Of  tlnfowing  blame  to  the 
degree  stated  on  that  distinguished 
corps,  "  The  Bengal  Eijgineers."  The 
operations  were,  generally  speaking, 
carried  on  with  tident,  as  the  resiut 

S*  roved,  and  with  zeal,  as  no  one  can 
env«  That  an  engineer  should  neces* 
sarify  be  bettei*  acquainted  with  his  pe* 
xailiar  department  and  detalLs  than  an 
infantry  officer,  no  one  will  question, 
Imt  that  he  is  not  liable  to  error  in 
judgment  at  times,  he  will  scarcely 
^affirm* 

R^^arding  his  remark, — '^  that  had 
the  £tch  been  filled  with  water,  no 
failure  would  have  taken  place,"  it  is  a 
strong  assertion— at  best,  a  matter  of 
opinion — ^failures  not  many  years  since 
.occunred  under  as  favourable  circum- 
stances^  and  this  is  a  point  impossible 


to  decide  without  trial.  Certain  I. am. 
«'  The  Bengal  Engineer"  had  seldom 
fif  ever)  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
ditch,  such  as  that  at  Bhurtpore,  mil 
of  water,  crossed  in  the  neat  way  he 
undoubtedly  could  have  advised. 

Speaking  of  the  curtains  being  low^ 
was  in  reference  to  the  bastions,  seve- 
ral of  which  were  from  80  to  93  feet 
high— by  his  own  account  the  curtains 
were  from  50  to  55  feet. 

That  the  points  of  attack,  at  first 
chosen,  were  two  curtains,  I  now  well 
remember,  and  stand  corrected  accord* 
ingly ;  still  I  cannot  refrain  from  think-^ 
ing  It  would  have  proved  equally  pro* 
fitable  to  his  comments,  had  he  been 
blessed  with  a  short  memory  on  this  % 
occasion,  unless  he  had  explained^ 
'*  why  two  curtains"  were  &Led  on^ 
in  preference  to  two  salient  bastions* 
That  the  two  curtains  were  ill  selects 
ed,  and  contrary  to  the  common  prin* 
ciples  of  fortification  to  form. breaches 
in,  is  indisputable,  when  the  fiank  fire 
of  the  bastions,  as  well  as  the  bastions 
themselves,  were  complete  and  occu- 
pied. That  I  am  borne  out  in  this 
statement,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that,  after  eight  days'  struggling  to 
form  a  sort  of  breach,  they  were  mven 
up  entirelY,  and  the  bastions,  which 
ought  to  Joave  been  attacked  at  first> 
were  at  last  determined  on.  The  gun- 
breach  to  the  left  of  the  long-necked 
bastion  I  examined  the  day  after  the 
fort  fell,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating,  Aat  had  it  been  attacked,  there 
was  great  chance  of  failure  in  that 
quarter,  from  the  impossibility  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  m^n  being  able 
to  reach  its  sumixut  at  oncq.   At  the 
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bottom  was  a  great  auantity  of  fine 
dusty  that  hid  an  ennre  eswp  of  30 
feet^  although  at  a  distance  it  had  the 
ftpl^earance  of  an  easy  slope  up  to  the 
meach.  To  the  remark,  that  the  ta« 
king  of  Kuddnm  Kundie>  See.  i9  ex* 
iremeiy  incorrect ,  I  answer,  the  chances 
are>  the  **  Bengal  Engineer"  was  not 
at  ihe  post  during  the  day,  or  he  would 
have  seen  four  guns  instead  of  two, 
under  Lieutenant  H.  of  the  artillery ; 
also  the  guns  in  question  were  fre- 
qu^itly  fired  that  day  against  the  fort 
That  an  attempt  to  make  a  battery  of 
sand-bags  and  cotton-bales,  is  orarect, 
I  assert,  and  was  only  prevented  by 
the  heavy  fire  from  the  fort.  Had  the 
engineer  been  behind  these  bales  a  few 
hours,  he^ould  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  specimens  of  Bhurtpore 
gunnery,  and  witnessed  round  shot 
pass  through  them,  though  two  a- 
breast,  at  600  to  700  yards ;  that  the 
loss  is  exaggerated  in  regard  to  men  I 
am  aware,  and  was  occasioned  by  mis- 
take ;  but  many  bullocks  were  de- 
stroyed. His  remarks  concerning  the 
rampart^  have  since  learnt  to  be  to- 
lerably exact;  still  the  breach  at  the 
long*necked  li^tion  was  composed  of 
a  heap  of  stones  and  masonry,  mixed 
with  mud,  &c.  Two  davs  after  the 
stcnrming  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Bhurt- 
pore, and  could  not  ascertain  how  far 
the  above  description  answered  the 
ramparts  in  general. 

My  observation,  regarding  the  es- 
carp being  60  feet,  was  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  This  remark  I  noted  down 
on  6th  Januarv.  Now,  by  his  own 
account,  the  real  height  was  not  known 
before  the  8th  January.  Considering 
that  my  view  was  from  the  advanced 
-trenches,  and  his,  perhaps,  quietly 
measured  after  the  place  was  in  our 
possession,  the  difference  of  six  feet 
was  not  worth  mentioning — this  re- 
mark is  equally  ap^cable  to  the  coun- 
terscarp. 

His  next  remark  refers  to  what  was 
evidently  an  error  in  printing  from  the 
manuscript,  (it  scarcely  requires  an 
engineer's  abilities  or  education  to  dis- 
tinguish between  scarp  and  counter-^ 
scarp,  much  less  to  suppose  a  mine  im- 
der  a  bastion  could  blow  in  the  ceun^ 
tersoarp,)  and  adds  no  weight  to  his 
review  by  noticing  it.  The  loss  of  ma- 
terials by  the  explosion,  I  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of^ 
and  thought  it  of  no  importance  to  do 
so,  when  abundance  of  wood  was  at 
hand  to  replace  them. 
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His  next  parapaph  requires  notice. 
The  sap  crownmg  the  counterscarp 
opposite  the  left  breach,  (if  it  could  m 
so  called,)  was  very  badly  oolistructM, 
and  without  exeavation,  oh  themom* 
hig  of  12th  January,  (unless  a  "foot 
in  dep^;  and'  as  nmdh  in  breadih, 
is  deem^  suffident.)  The  gabions, 
stuffed  with  cotton.  Were  in  no  part 
musket  proof,  '^  havii^  no  earth  be« 
hind  them."  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
twenty-four  hours  duty  in  it,  soon  af- 
ter its  construction,  and  can  i^eak  to 
its  qualities,  and  found  it  necessary  ta 
request  both  sand  bags  and  tools  might 
be  sent  to  complete  it-^it  was  by  the 
soldiers  in  it,  that  it  was  rendered  fit 
to  hdd  the  firing  party,  after  some 
loss.  ' 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  sap  lead« 
ing  to  it  was  not  tolerable,  or  tne  oor-i 
ner  where  the  shafts  were  sinking  a 
Tery  snug  birth,  and  where  I  observed 
the  engineers  most  part  of  the  day,  of 
course  superintendmg  the  mining. 
That  the  quantitv  of  water  at  the  foot 
of  the  gun-breacn,  on  the  left  attack, 
was  known  on  8th  January,  I  was  not 
aware.  On  the  12th,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  an  attempt  was  in 
eontemplation,  but  laid  aside.  The  on- 
ly method  I  had  of  obtatning  an  idea 
of  the  powder  used  in  the  various 
mines,  was,  by  observing  the  number 
of  bags  passing,  and  making  a  calcula- 
tion from  them.  When  the  engineer 
states  28^  to  be  the  ande  the  left 
breach  formed  with  the  norizon,  his~ 
instrument  must  have  been  out  of  or- 
der,  or  he  took  his  base-line  at  the 
extreme  clod  thrown  into  the  ditbh ; 
it  appeared  nearer  38*  or  40*',  tiban 
38^.  This  I  had  no  time  to  determine. 
Not  being  certain  of  the  disposition 
made  for  the  two  smaU  columns,  I' 
omitted  mention  of  them  <m  that  ac- 
count only.  In  conclusion,  I  humbly 
conceive,  that,  had  the  '^  Bengal  Eng!» 
neer"  waited  till  the  full  account  ap. 
peared,  he  so  exuUinglv  announces  ta 
be  at  hand,  he  would  have  had  at 
least  more  chance  of  triumph  than  has 
attended  his  present  attempt. 
Sir,  I  am,  yours,  &c. 

An  Infatctry  Ofpicba. 

12lb  June,  1828. 

,P.S.^If  the  "  Bengal  Engineer'* 
could  inform  me  when  the  Bhurtpore 
prize-money  is  to  be  paid,  I  snail 
willingly  excuse,' and  patiently  bear 
his  corrections.       -^  ^ 
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THB  USE  AND  FALL  OF  TH]^  UBEBALS. 


Wi  hare  thk  month  to  congfatu** 
late  ^WT  readers,  timt  is  to  say,  idl  the 
g90d  jnen  and  true  who  liye  undar  th^ 
BtHish  flag  it  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  upon  a  most  inipcNrtabt  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  eonstitu* 
tioti  ol  his  Migesty's  Ministry.  We 
have  at  last,  thank  God,  got  rid  of  the 
liberals,  and  once  more  have  the 
happiness  to  live  under  a  pure  Tory 
government.  Not  a  remnant,  we  re- 
joice to  say,  of  that  bastard  politick 
sect,  that  cunning,  cowardly,  compro^^ 
raldng,  conciliatory  school,  has  been 
left  to  divkle  and  weaken  the  measures 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  Liberals  ar^ 
gone,  one  and  all-^root  and  branch 
nave  been  plucked  up  and  cast  forth; 
to  4he  unspeakable  relief  of  the  coun« 
try.  If  these  people  had  been  down- 
ri«it  decided  enemies,  we  might  have 
felt  some  qualms  of  conscience,  in  re- 
joicing witk  such  exceeding  great  joy 
upon  their  overthrow,  but  there  never 
ivas"  anything  bold,  or  decided,  or 
manly,  or  straight-forward,  about 
them ;  they  were  infinitely  more  dan- 
gerous ;  they  hung  about  the  Govern- 
ment, shiftinp  and  shifting,  and  lea- 
ving everythmg  as  it  were  trembling 
upon  a  balance,  so  that  one  could  not 
tm  what  was  to  preponderate.  Thus 
the  Government  was  weakened,  its  old 
fHends  were  cooled  or  disgusted,  its 
enemies  were  encouraged,  and  the 
pretty  gentlemen,  the  liberals,  were 
80  busy  in  showing  how  vastiv  clever 
they  were  themselves,  that  tney  did 
not  perceive  how  fast  the  Government 
was  losing  that,  without  which  no  Gro- 
vernment  can  be  useful,  namely  its 
energy.  The  satisfaction,  and  good 
humour,  and  confidoioe  which  this 
overthrow  of  the  Liberals  has  diffhsed 
over  the  country,  are  much  greater 
and  more  general  than  any  one  could 
have]n«viouslycalculatedupon.  There 
was  throughout  society  a  suppression 
of  feding  respecting  these  men,  for 
they  had  so  praised  themselves,  and 
had  got  the  newspaper  press  so  much 
into  their  hands,  that  each  individual, 
however  satisfied  he  himself  #as,  that, 
as  a  political  sect,  none  could  be  more 
ttemidous,  yet  had  a  notion  that  piib- 
Hc  opinion  was  somehow  in  their  fa« 
vour,  and  that  for  the  present  they 
Aould  be  submitted  to,  like  ei^;ars  or 
big  bonnets,  or  any  odier  nuisance, 


because  they  were  the  fashion.  But 
when,  by  one  vigorous  step  of  th^ 
noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  60^ 
vemment,  which,  like  every  public  act 
of  his,  was  at  once  wise,  decisive,  and 
promptly  to  the  purpose,  ihe  Litoala 
have  been  deprived  of  official  power^ 
and  the  people  have  begun  to  speak 
their  sentiments  to  one  anpther  con- 
cerning them,  it  turns  out  that  every 
one  is  well  pleased  at  their  dismissal ; 
and  whatever  the  newspapers  may  say> 
there  is  throughout  Great  Britain  an 
almost  universal  exultation  at  the  rem 
turn  of  a  decided  unanimous  Govern- 
ment. 

Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising,  when 
we  cohsider  the  character  of  the  policy 
which  those,  calling  themselves  Libera 
als,  profess  to  adopt, — a  policy  which, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  it  upon 
general  principles,  seems  particularly 
objectionable,  when  viewed  with  re-^ 
ference  to  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  the  pweople  of  Great  Britain.  The 
disposition  of  a  genuine  Briton  is  to 
maKo  up  his  mind  upon  what  he  ought 
to  do,  and  having  once  determined 
that,  to  adhere  to  his  resolution  with 
a  fixedness  of  purpose,  which  more 
frequently  proems  to  the  length  of 
obstinacy,  than  deviates  into  vacilla- 
tion and  uncertainty.  Now  this  is  a 
character  qiiite  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Liberals,  and  much  to  be  preferred 
before  it ;  for  while  the  Briton  of  Uie 
old  school  may  possibly  carry  his  prin* 
dple  to  an  extent  which  is  not  right, 
he  of  the  new  or  Liberal  school  will 
most  probacy  tumble  through  sheer 
weakness  into  what  is  wrong.  In  thd 
liberal  there  is  a  total  absence  of  the 
sound  healthy  firmness,  which  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  eminent  useful- 
ness; he  yields  this;,  he  concedes 
that ;  he  compromises  the  other  thing ; 
he  winds,  and  twists,  and  hesitotes; 
and  when  he  wants  to  accomplish  a 
thing,  chooses  rattier  to  do  it  by  a 
trick  Or  stratagem,  than  by  candour 
and  plain  deiding.  You  are  never 
sure  of  him ;  you  are  doubtful  as  to 
hb  object,  and  quite  uncertain  as  to 
the  means  he  will  adopt.  Even  his 
prindples  he  fields  to  circumstances, 
and  he  is  particularly  deferential  to  a 
vague  impalpable  something,  which 
he  is  pleased  to  call  *'  the  spirit  of  thO 
age,"  but  which,  on  investigation;  ap- 
8  .  ! 
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pears  to  be  nothing,  more  tlian  tbe  af- 
fected tone  of  the  weak  trashy  which 
^.  press  pours  forth  in  such  quantity. 
Yipttr  Liherai  has  no  strong  hotd  of 
anything ;  he  has  cast  awaj  the  an- 
choVs  of  the  old  law^  and  national  feel« 
ing,  and  exclusive  privileges  of  Bri-  . 
toi^  as  mere  prejudices^  and  useless 
shackles  to  liis  enlarged  comprehen- 
sion. He  floats  about  upon  tne  wide 
sea  of  the  world's  opmion,  and  is 
blown  hither  and  thither  by  every  gust 
which  may  come  from  the  vanous 
quarters  of  the  globe.'  He  neglects 
the  interests  of  the  people  round  about 
him^  while  he  consiaers  what  may 
most  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  new 
kingdoms  of  the  neir  world,  and  sacri- 
fice's the  most  important  interests  of 
his  own  country  in  a  paroxysm  of 
general  philanthropy  and  universal 
benevolence. 

''But  in  everything  he  does,  he  is 
most  anxious  that  he  himself  should 
appear ;  he  is  not  only  of  opinion  that 
he  knows  better  than  all  who  have 
gone  before  him,  but  that  the  world 
should  se^  that  he  is  the  person  who 
has  made  the  grand  discovery  that 
every  one  else  was  wrong ;  and  this  he 
generally  accomplishes,    not  in  the 
ego  hoe  feci  fashion  of  Mr  Canning, 
but  by  getting  some  other  disciple  of 
the  same  school  to  beslobber  hini 
with  nauseous  flattery,  for  which  he 
en  the  next  suitable  occasion  beslob- 
bers his  friend  in  retiirn  ;  and  thus, 
sickening  efieminate  praises  get  forth 
<  into  the  newspapers,  and  these  people 
get  a  name  amongst  the  million.    All 
3iis  time,  however,  nothing  solid  is 
done ;  your  Liberal  is  the  worst  man 
of  business  in  the  world ;  it  is  true,  he 
seems   busy,   but  it  is  in   making 
speeches,  and  devising  plans  and  com- 
plicated refinements  upon  what  works 
well  enough,  already,  while  the  more 
arduous  and  important  concerns  of  the 
State  are  frequently  neglected,  because 
they  afford  no  opportunity  for  display, 
or  for  shewing  off  the  advantages  of 
the  new  and  improved  system.    To 
make  amends,  however,  for  the  little 
he  does,  he  is  always  ready  to  talk, 
er  if  vou  choose,  to 'write  you  an  essay, 
which  is  English  in  nothing  but  its 
language,  and  not  always  even  in  that. 
His  Vanity  is  concerned  in  this,  his 
name  is  in  thd  mouths  of  men,  as  a 
sipeaker  or  an  author,  and  his  childish 
desire  for  popular  attention  towards 
himself  is  gratified* 
Vol.  XXIV. 
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The  injurious  effect  which  the  in« 
terference  of  such  men  must  have  had 
upon  the  British  Government  Mwrodj 
needs  to  be  pointed  out.    The  effects 
are  obvious ;  we  lost  our  ground  in  the 
wcn-ld,  and  instead  of  holdinx  the  hkh 
station  which  under  the  guidaoce  ctk 
pureTory  Government  we  had  through 
unparalleled  exertions  obtained,  we 
iii  some  measure  ceased,  to  be  either 
respected  or  dreaded  by  other  nations. 
How  indeed  could  they  see  anything, 
formidable  in  measures  not  built  upon 
experience,  but  suggested  by  theoraits, 
and  planners  of  visionary  improvement, 
careless  alike  of  their  own  interests^ 
and  of  the  encroachments  of  odier 
powers  ?  What  could  they  see  to  be 
respected  in  policy  as  unsteady,  aa  die 
br^th  of  popular  opinion,  which  was 
guided  by  those  who  forsook  what  was 
old  and  well  known,  and  who  were 
evidently  destitute  of  ability  to  eat^' 
ceive,  or  of  strength  and  unanimity  to 
execute,  what  was  new  and  untried? 
Foreign  powers  la\ighed  at  us,  and 
took  advantage  of  our  folly  to  obtain 
for  themselves  those  advantages  which, 
through  our  excessive  "  liberality,"  we 
had  ceased  to  guard  for  ours^es. 
Our  treaties,   misnamed   treaties  of 
reciprocity  ;  our  free  impinrtations  of 
the  things  which  formerly  employed 
our  o^vn  industry;  and  unrestricted 
exportations  of  those  things  which 
enabled  other  nations  to  triun^h  over 
us,  where  formerly  we  triumphed  over 
them;   our  ple^^  to  support  the 
turbulent  and  discontented  and  un- 
settled spirits  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
—and  our  efforts  to  force  liberty  xsgcn 
an  unwillins  people  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet-HiU  these  thinga  must  have 
appeared,  and  certainly  did  menr, 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  wond,  is 
not  only  unwise,  but  absolutely  ridi« 
culous.  England,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Liberals,  appeared  as  if  governed 
by  schoolboys,  vain  of  their  newly  ao« 
quired  knowledge,  and  eager  to  turn 
poetry  and  philosophy  into  practice, 
but  destitute  of  the  caution  and  firm* 
ness  which  are  only  to  be  learned  by 
experience. 

At  home,  the  consequences  of  "  liber- 
al" government  were  not  less  uiif(Nrtu«* 
nate.  The  people  were  ii^ored  in  their 
property,  by  the  concessions  made  to 
for^ners ;  and  those  who  had  not  pro* 
perty  to  lose,  were  disturbed,  and  set 
on  to  **  imagine  vain  things,"  by  the 
cookery,  and  quadcerv,  ai^d  experi* 
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mental  nonsensev         ^ 

kblB.  Fools  were  not  crushed  as  they 
ought  to  he,  when  they  opened  their 
mouths  to  pour  forth  their  folly;  it  was 
considered  liberal  to  listen^  and  to  con« 
sider,  and  to  speechify  in  return,  and 
thus  the  foUy  i^read  and  settled,  in- 
stead of  being  checked  and  stopped  at 
the  very  outset. 

The  taint  of  Liberalism  has  infect-? 
ed  the  Cabinet  in  a  greater  or  lessde-i 
gree,  from  the  accession  of  Mr  Can« 
ning  in  IS22  until  the  late  turn-out. 
Upon  Mr  Canning  the  disease  gained 
gradually  like  a  consumption,  until  it 
completely  destroyed  a  political  cha- 
racter which  was  previously  worthy  of 
almost  undivided  admiration.    In  die 
time  of  his  true  glory,  no  one  despised 
or  lashed  the  doctrines  of  the  Liberds 
more  heartily  than  Canning;  but  he 
had  one  fault,  or  weakness  rather,  in 
common  with  them— He  Was  open  to 
flattary,  and  led  away  by  popiular  ap« 
plause.    This  was,  perhaps,  the  con- 
sequence of  his  inimitable  talents  as  a 
public  speaker.  He  felt  the  power  he 
possessed,  and  was  fond  of  the  homage 
which  it  extorted.      His  weakness, 
however,  was  seen  by  the  Whigs,  and 
formed  the  germ  of  that  union  which 
they  strove  so  assiduously  to  promote, 
after  they  found  that  themselves,  and 
the  policy  which  they  had  advocated 
during  the  war,  were  sunk  as  low  as 
contempt  and  scoin  could  sink  them. 
Their  system  now  was  to  give  up  a 
good  deal  themselves,  to  flatter  Mr 
Canning  into  giving  up  something, 
and  thus  to  approach  a  mongrel  spe- 
cies of  policy,  which  was  begotten  by 
artifice  on  the  one  side,  and  indiscre- 
tion on  the  other,  and  was  brought 
forih  under  the  foreign  and  affected 
title  of  Liberalism.    Brougham  was 
at  first  unwilling  to  join  in  this  yidd- 
ing  system.    His  fierce  spirit  recoiled 
from  -submisnon  to  Canning,  whose 
fiuperiority  he  would  not  acknowledge; 
but  at  last  he,  too,  like  those  spirits 
from  whom  he  sometimes  appears  to 
borrow  a  portion  of  his  energy,  be- 
Ueved  and  trembled-^he   ceased  to 
threaten,  and  began  to  praise.    The 
Tories  were  indolent,  and  if  they  saw, 
they  made  no  effort  to  prevent,  the 
great  loss  which  they  and  the  country 
were  sustaining  by  the  change  which 
was  going  on.  The  game,  on  the  part 
of  the  Whigs,  was  cunningly  played 
— tlu!y  won,  and  Mr  Canning  was 
lost.    The  great  leader  being  gained 
over,  others  were  easily  induced  to 
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tJpon  Mr  Htt»- 
kis8on,the  force  of  early  imd  long^aup- 
pressed  political  feelings  probably  ope* 
rated ;  the  rest  were  weak  enough  to 
be  Jed  by  anything  which  was  on  the 
surface  plausible.  Thus  was  the  O-^ 
beral  party  established ;  and  though 
the  country  was,  by  good  fortime, 
never  wholly  abandoned  to  their  gui- 
dance, yet,  for  some  time  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  ministry,  in  April 
1827,  they  bore  the  chief  sway  in  the 
government.  How  long  they  might 
have  stood  under  the  leadersmp  of  so 
clever  a  man  as  Mr  Canning  it  is  U9em 
less  now  to  inquu-e.  The  difficulties 
of  his  situation  were  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  died.  While  be  hved, 
his  talents  threw  a  glitter  upon  the 
party;  but  when  lie  died,  and  Lord 
Goderich  was  placed  at  their  head, 
then  indeed  they  appeared  in  all  their 
pitiable  helplessness.  If  tlie  afi^iia 
they  had  to  manage  were  of  less  im- 
portance, one  might  have  described 
their  cohduct  xis  laughable;  but  as 
they  were,  it  was  (juite  disgusting, 
and  it  was  soon  found  nAessary  to 
get  some  men  of  sense  into  the  placca 
of  most  of  them,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which 
was  at  once  dangerous  and  ridicu* 
lous. 

It  was  extremely  fortunate  for  the 
country  at  that  time  that  it  possessed 
such  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Welling-* 
ton.    We  shall  not  enter  upon  so  su« 
perfiuous  a  task  as  praise  of  the  Duke. 
We  are  content  to  say,  '*  Look  at  his 
career,  examine  his  whole  progress, 
see  what  he  has  done,  whathe  is  now 
doing,  and  let  the  facts  spea^  fye 
themselves."  It  will  be  found  that  be 
has  attempted  nothing  which  he  has 
not  been  able  to  accomjilish,  and  that 
in  all  he  has  done  he  has  etmed&om 
his  friends  praise  and  joyful  eangjn^ 
tulations,  and  from  his  enemies  invo* 
luntary  respect.     When  he,  at  the 
command  of  the  King,  formed  a  nem 
Government,  he  retained  some  of  the 
Liberals  in  Uieir  planes,  thinking,  as 
we  conjecture,  that  idiHe  their  expe» 
rience  in  the  routine  of  ofiScial  budi* 
mss  would  make  Uiem  useful  auxiluk 
ries,  they  would  not  venture  to: thwart 
or  impede  that  line  of  policy  which 
every  otie  who  knew  him  must  have 
known  he  would  adopt.    This,  which 
we  imagine  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  Duke  in  January  last,  was  om- 
formable  to  the  course  which  subse- 
quent events  took  for  some  time;  and 
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if  wia^ttfte  i^easailt  to  nie  ho#eiiar« 
geli^a^y  Mr  Huskisson  worked  in 
«apport  of  a  GoTemment  precisely  op- 
npoute  in  its  principles  to  that  which 
It  is  known  he  wished  to  see  formed  in 
l^ovemb^  and  December  last.  There 
was  a  little  wincing,  to  be  sure^  on 
his  part  and  that  of  Mr  Grant,  on  the 
iniaroiluctioii  of  the  Com  Bill  this  se8« 
«ion  ;  but  e^en  this  only  proved,  that, 
in  the  teeth  of  their  own  opinion,  they 
W»e  discharging  their  official  duties^ 
aad  cprryii^  into  effect  the  policy  of 
the  Didce  of  Wellington. 

It  us  evident,  howeyer,  that  with 
in^i  acting  in  this  way  upon  con- 
stitdnt,  that  perfect  cordiality  and  un- 
limited confidence  could  not  exist, 
whii;h  must  be  so  desirable  amongst 
those  to  whoin  the  Goyemment  of  tne 
country  is  intrusted ;  and,  therefore, 
it  ia  not  surprising,  that  when  this 
want  of  cordiality  broke  out  into  an 
mext  aeC  of  opposition,  the  Duke  was 
very  atem  ana  indexible  as  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  offender.  In  an  unlucky 
bdur  Ibr  Mr  Huskisson,  he  gave  an 
imptudent  pledge  about  the  East  Ret- 
foia  Disfranchisement  Bill.  This 
Hedge  he  had  to  fulfil,  because  (as 
lie  savB  Hmsdf,)  he  was  *'  called  up- 
on'' to  do  80,  and  not  because  he 
thoMght  iihis  duty ;  and  then  having 
lbaiidhim8dflnadifficuky,be  thought 
he  vrould  as  usual  get  out  of  it  by  a 
stroke  of  cunning.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  he  mistodc  his  man.  He 
over^reached  himself  when  he  thought 
to  over-readi  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr 
Huskissott  msAifettly,  and  indeed  we 
may  almdst  say  by  his  own  confession, 
'  int^ided  that  the  Duke's  anger  for  his 
.  disobedience  should  be  swallowed  up 
In  regret  for  his  resignation,  and  that 
'  lie  would  have  sent  for  him,  and  soothe 
ed  his  irritated  spirits,  and  entreat- 
ed him  to  sta^*  Never  was  man  mcMre 
eompletely  msappointed ;  he  seems 
barmy  to  have  been  able  to  believe, 
that  lie  who  had  always  managed  mat- 
ters so  cunningly  and  so  successAiUy 
before,  who  had  t^ed  the  very  same 
tri<k  with  other  Prime  Ministers  and 
^aed  his  point,  should  now  have 
utterly  failed.  He  thought  it  the 
strangest  thing' iteiaginable,  that  a  re« 
iigmition,  written  and  signed  with  his 
own  hand,  should  be  taken  as  a  final 
resignation^  without  parley  or  expla- 
hation ;  and  that  when  he  said  he 
placed  his  situation  in  the  hands  of 
the  Duke,  it  was  not  understood  that 
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it  w^us  for  the  purpose  of  being  hand- 
ed back  to  hhn  again.  He  is  quite 
thunderstruck  that  his  words  should 
be  taken  according  to  their  phdu  dis- 
tinct signification;  and  he  sends' to 
assure  the  Duke,  ^'  that  there  is  a 
mistake  in  the  matter."  We  almost 
think  we  see  the  look  of  astonishment 
and  mortification  in  Mr  Huskisson's 
countenance,  when  Lord  Dudley  re« 
turned  to  hiih  and  told  him,  that  the 
Duke  said,  ^*  Thete  was  no  mistake  at 
all." 

We  really  wonder  how  Mr  Huskis* 
son  prevailed  upon  himself  to  tell  the 
story"  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  general 
laugh  with  which  the  House  received 
it.  The  "  old  stager"  now  found,  that 
he  should  make  a  real  struggle  to  keiep 
the  office  which  he  had  pretended  to 
resign,  and  a  most  pertinacious  struggle 
he  certainly  made ;  but  still  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  forsake  his  old 
habits,  and,  instead  of  Openly  kad 
plainly  saying  that  he  was  sorry  he 
had  resigned,  and  that  he  would  be 
extremely  happy  to  have  hi?  phi^ 
again,  he  went  on  insinuating  that  he 
had  not  resigned  at  all.  This  would 
never  do  with  the  Diike ;  it  is  in  vain 
to  practise  twisting  of  words  or  facts 
with  him.  We  recommend  his  letters 
On  this  occasion  to  be  read  over  and 
over  again  by  those  who  have  a  nodon 
that  a  statesiqah  cannot  be  a  candid 
straight-forward  honest  man.  They 
form  a  most  excellent  commentary 
upon  Lord  Bacon's  text,  that  *'  plain 
lemd  sound  dealing  is  the  honour  of 
itian's  nature."  The  eiid  of  the  whole 
Matter  is,  that  Mr  Huskisson  found 
himself,  in  spite  of  all  his  ingenuity, 
turned  out  of  office,  and  another  ap- 
pointed in  his  place ;  and  then  it  would 
iippear  he  thought  of  his  revenge,  and 
summoned  all  nfs  party  tb  ^uit  the 
camp  alon^  with  him. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  per- 
suasion made  U86  of  upon  every  offi- 
cial person,  with  whom  this  party  had 
influence,  to  quit  their  posts,  and  thus 
embarrass  the  Prime  Minister;  and 
we  know  that  several  of  those  who 
have  resigned  do  not  scruple  to  express 
their  regret,  that  the  requisition  of 
their  party  almost  compelled  them  to 
do  that  which  as  individuals  they 
were  not  in  the  least  inclined  to ;  but 
we  suppress  the  indignation  which  we 
might  justly  express  on  this  occasion^ 
in  consideration  of  the  contempt  which 
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mdk  an  ^eiToor  fram  sadb  a 
deserve^.*  The  Liberals  were;80  _ 
ed  up  with  a  false  idea  ([^  their  own 
atriBOgth,  that  they  yauntingly  deck- 
red  it  was  impossil^le  the  Govexnment 
ciimld  go  on  without  thein>  and  that 
ey&i  if  the  official  places  were  filled 
without  their  assistance,  the  first  di- 
vision in  ihe  House  of  Commons  would 
show  how  completely  triumphant  they 
weire  in  that  assembly.  They  reckon- 
ed without  their  host,.  The  Tories, 
who  had  of  late  forsaken  the  House, . 
sickened  by  the  Liberalism  of  a  part  of 
the  Treasury  bench,  yet  unwilling  to 
oppose  a  Gbvernment  with  the  Duke 
oi  WelliUgton  at  the  head  of  it,  now 
raUied.  round  a  Ministry,  to  which 
they  could  give  their  fuU  and  hearty 
mi{^rt;  and  the  Liberals,  even  in 
ihe  verv  hour  of  their  boasting,  were 
beaten  mto  a  ridiculous  minority.  The 
annals  ofParliamentary  conflicts  scarce- 
ly furnish  an  example  of  such  a  com« 
plete  overthrow  in  a  trial  of  strength 
between  parties.    The  next  day,— 

...  <^  Their  giantships  were  somewhat 

crest-fallen, 
StaUdng  with  less  unconscionable  strides." 

The  country,  already  disgusted 
with  their  folly,  now  laughed  at  their 
weikness,  and  the  Liberals  have  sunk, 
we  hope  never  to  rise  again.  As  to 
the  fellows  who  put  forth  shallow 
nonsense  in  the  newsjpapers,  about 
*'  mihtary  government,'  they  are  hard- 
ly wortib  noticing,  except  that,  in  this 
age  <^8uperfidal  knowledge,  they  may 
have  some  effect  unon  those  who  have 
been  taught  to  react,  but  not  to  think. 
We  wish  to  tell  these  people,  that  a 
military  government  is  one  thing,  and 
a  dvil  government,  partly  administer- 
ed by  military  men,  another.  It  is 
impossible  that,  while  our  constitutiou 
lasts,  we  can  have  a  military  covem« 
ment ;  but  if  it  so  happen,  mat  the 
habits  c£  vigwous  observation,  and  of 
protnpt  and  decisive  conduct,  acquired 
m  a  military  life,  are  useful  for  civil 
purposes,  it  would  be  the  greatest  con- 
ceivable folly  not  to  make  use  of 
them,  merely  because  they  have  been 


poses.  Tliis  would  be  true  at  any  tune, 
but  at  present  its  truth  is  particularly 
obvious  when  the  wavering  and  timor- 
ous, yet  rash  iK>licy  of  the  Liberals,  has 
putouraffairsin  sucha state  as  nothing 
but  the  habits  we  have  just  described 
would  recover  them  from.    Upon  th^ 
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vd^fff/^t  m^  of.tbe^G^emipi^/we. 
have  but  to  echo  tho  heartycCiQi^fra- 
tulati(ms  which  are  to  be  foimd  in  the 
mou^.  of  almost  every  honest  man, 
gentle  or  simple,  throughout  theooftn- 
try.  It  is  not  m^irely  in  places  where . 
politics  form  th^  chief  sul^ct.  of  pon^ 
yersation,  that  ihese  sentime^  ar/a,4o 
be  found;  it  is  not  only  in^the,^ulMi> 
and  in  London  streets,  out  at^^rand 
market,  you  see  hale  stout  feBpw^ 
meeting  with  a  more  vigorous. shaJse 
of  ihe  hand  than  usual,  and  m'opoaiiig 
an  extra  glass  of  ale  to  thejbealtivof 
^e  Duke  and  the  new.  Ministry*  Such 
is  the  triumph  of  honesty  and  pMn 
dealing;  the  people  are  chared:  at  tho 
sight  of  it,  and  England  ifs  Jierself 
again. ,  The  pleasure .  which .  njeu  c^ 
(^seryation  feel  at  the  change,  as  prov 
portioned  to  the  danger  from  which 
they  see  the  country  delivered^,  foy  it 
was  an  alarming  fact,  that  the  jiys^m 
(tf  the  Liberals  to  eu»rapth|e  young 
men  who  were  coming  out  into  public 
life,  was  pursued  in  many  instai^ 
with  the  success  that  too  .frequeutly 
follows  when  flattery  is  applied  to  in« 
experience. 

There  was  a  set  within  the. doQiB of 
the  House,-  a  knot  of '^  bustling  bo- 
therbys  with  nothing  in  'em"  but  a 
eonmed  mass  of  crude  ideas  upon 
every  subject,  who  went  buzadng  and 
fizzing  ahout,  a*telling  of  the  wonder- 
ful wonders  of  political  economy,  of 
their  own  philosophical  and  enlighten- 
ed views,  and  pronouncing  the  subyer- 
sion  of  oureonstitution,  and  of  all  pur 
ancient  institutions,  the  sovereignst 
thing  on  earth  for  procuring  the  great* 
est  happiness  to  the  greatest  num« 

;  They  persuaded  the  young  men  of 
enthusiastic  minds  and  unsettled  opi« 
nions,  with  assurances  that  it  was  the 
most  old-fashioned  and  atupidest  thing 
in  the  world,  to  think,  or  speak,  or 
ac.t,  as  thdr  fathers  did  h^fote  thsm. 
They  extolled  the  wisdom  and  ^  the 
wit  of  ^e  rising  generation,  and  then 
they  mixed  in  a  few  mod^n  withnga 
of  weir  own  brood,  to  act  as  decl&js ; 
smart  young  men  for  ^mall  affiurs, 
who  come  up  from  the  semi-whig  uni- 
versity, brimfull  of  prate  and  pedan- 
tic affectation.  These  deafened  their 
less  fidgett^  comnanions.with  eiidless 
argumentationa  aoout  fiddle  faddle,  to 
which  the  others  listened  with  sad 
civility,  and  if.  they  remained,  proof 
against  th?  flatt^y  of  the  old  ones,  at 
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kt^hsavein^tliroiighmeiewettiiiesB*  for  the  saooM  of  yoang  tnen  in  codd 
and  exmiilstiota,  to  the  pei^hucit^r  of  sodety,  th&t  tiief  snould  get  out  nom 
the  yoimg.  It  would  be  ^  curious  the  circle  of  the  Whigs  and  liberals, 
cidciuation  to  see  how  many  votes  the  A  true  gentleman,  wim  manly  feeling 
cunning  (Ad  stagers  obtained^  by  ma«  ^  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  had 
king  caVs-pawrof  the  novi  homines,  rather,  at  any  time,  meet  a  fiurkkis 
whom  they  patted  on  the  back,  crying,  hulli  a  mad  dog,  or  another  gentleman 
''See  what  an  interesting. creature!  at  twelve  paces,  than  one  of  ihese 
with  sudi  a  mind !  he  must  be  one  of  pests  who  canvass  for  apfdause  among 
us."  We  trust  that  all  ibis  is  now  Whig  people  of  both  sexes,  as  inte« 
at  an  end,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  resting  young  men.  There  is  a  class 
Uioae  young  men  of  ability  who  have,  of  persons  advertised  for  in  the  streets, 
unftrtunatdy  for  themselves  and  the  in  bills  a  yard  square,  as  *^  spirited 
public,  become  connected  with  the  young  men,"  to  eiuist  at  L.16  a«head, 
party  of  the  Liberals,  will  see  their  m  die  service  of  the  African  Company, 
error,  and  return  to  solid  and  fixed  whom  we  take  to  be  fieur  more  respect- 
principles.  It  is  indeed  almost  certain  able  and  useful  members  of  society, 
that  this  will  be  the  case,  because  it  than  the  smirking,  mawkish,  awkwiird 
will  he  the  natural  result  of  the  apes  of  the  other  set.  But  we  are 
progress  oi  knowledge  and*  experi«.  wearied  at  the  thought  of  them,  and 
ence — the  old  stagers  of  the  Liberals,  must  bid  the  subject  good  by,  end- 
we  thmk,  will  find  that  their  party  ing,  as  we  b^an,  by  the  expression  of 
must  die  with  thenu  Independently  our  great  joy,  that  the  Libends  have 
of  political  distinction,  it  is  necessary  fallen. 


KOBFOLK  PUNCH. 
AN  INCANTATION. 

Twenty  quarts  of  real  Nantz, 
Eau-de-vie  of  southern  Frimee ; 
By  Arabia's  cfaemic  skill. 
Sublimed,  cbndoised,  in  trickling  still ; 
'Tis  the  grape's  abstracted  soul. 
And  the  first  matter  of  the  boid. 

Oranges,  with  skins  of  gold. 
Like  Hesperian  fruit  of  old. 
Whose  golden  shadow  wont  to  quiver 
In  the  stream  of  Guadalquiver, 
Glowing,  waving  as  they  hung     ^ 
Mid  fragrant  blossoms  ever  young, 
In  gardens  of  romantic  Spain,— 
Lovelv  land,  and  rich  in  vain ! 
Blest  by  nature's  bounteous  hand. 
Cursed  with  priests  and  Ferdinand  ! 
Lemons,  pale  as  Melancholy, 
Or  yellow  russets,  wan  and  holy. 
Be  their  number  twice  fifteen. 
Mystic  number,  well  I  ween. 
As  all  must  know,  who  aught  can  tell 
Of  sacred  lore  or  ^mour  s^ll ; 
Strip  them  of  their  gaudy  hides, 
Saffion  garb  of  Pagan  bndes. 
And  like  the  Ar^auts  of  Greece, 
Treasure  up  their  Gidden  Fleece. 

Then,  as  doctors  wisepres^ve 

Things  from  nature's  course  diat  swerve. 

Insects  of  portentous  shape— worms. 

Wreathed  serpents,  asps,  and  tape^wormSf^         t 
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Ill«£ttliioii'd  ifibot^  deid  «id  fiwinniiig, 
And  waAnsij  htntB  oi  wmoaa  ^ 
All  (he  thirty  dutiB  infose 
In  Aland's  PhloKistk  deif& 
Ste6p  theia-«till  the  blesBed  Sun 
ThrongjL'hulf  his  mighiy  jrmmd  hath  mtt^ 
Hours  tmiro  'thi  time  exact 
Th«r  hinoBt  virtues  to  extract. 

LesI  the  potion  should  be  heady. 
As  Circe's  cup,  or  gin  of  Deady^ 
Water  from  the  crystal  spring. 
Thirty  quarternsi  draw  and  bring ; 
Let  it,  ia£tar  eboUition^ 
Coolto  liamral  coaditian. 
Add,  ftf  powte  saccharine, 
Poiinds  uitioa  fite,^  twice  flaperfine  ; 
Mingle  sweetest  omnge  bkM»,  ' 

And  the  letoon's  acid  flood  $ 
Mingle  well,  and  blend  tho  whole 
With  the.spicy  Alcohol. 

Straifithe mixture,  strain  it  well 

Through  such  vessel,  as  in  Hell 

Wickeu  maids,  with  vain  endeavour, 

Toil  to  fill,  and  toil  for  ever. 

Nine»and-forty  Danaides, 

Wedded  maids,  and  virgin  brides, 

(So  blind  Gentiles  did  believe,) 

Toil  to  fill  a  faithless  sieve ; 

Thhrstv  thing,  with  nought  content,  ' 

Thriftless  md  incontinent 

Then,  to  hold  the  rich  infusion. 
Have  a  barrel,  not  a  huge  one. 
But  dean  and  pure  fhmi  Bgot  or  taint. 
Pure  as  any  female  saint— 
That  vnthin  its  tiffht-hoop'd  gyre 
Has  kept  Jamaica^  liquia  fire ; 
Or  kudpus  Oriental  rack. 
Or  the  strong  glory  of  Cognac, 
Whose  perf&e  far  outacents  the  Civet, 
And  all  but  rivals  rare  Glenlivet. 

To  make  Ibe  compound  soft  iis  silk. 

Quarterns  twain  of  tepid  milk. 

Fit  for  babies,  and  such  small  game. 

Diffuse  through  all  the  strong  amalgame. 

The  fiery  sooIb  of  heroes  so  do 

Combine  tb^  euavUer  in  modo, 

Bold  as  an  eagle,  meek  as  Dodo. 

Stir  it  round,  and  round,  and  xdund. 

Stow  it  safely  imder  ground, 

Bun^d  as  close  as  an  intention 

Which  we  are  afraid  to  mention ; 

Seven  days  six  times  let  pass. 

Then  pour  it  into  hollow  glass ; 

Be  the  viah  dean  and  dry. 

Corks  ad  sound  as  chastity  ;-** 

Years  shall  not  impair  the  merit 

Of  the  lively,  gentie  spirit..  r^  i 
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Babyton's  Saiduapahu^ 
RoiiieV3fiMiogtUr  mliogtbalef^ 
Or  that  empinf  led  paniieh^  Vitelliai, 
So  famed  fbr  appetite  'vebeUieat'-^ '    - 
Ne'er;  in  all  their  vasty  two, 
Such  a  bowl  as  tids  could  £aiii. 
Hark^  the  shade  of  dd  Apidos 
Heaves  his  head;  and  cries^Ddidow ! 
Mad  of  its  flavour  and  its  strmigth— he 
Pronounces  it  the  real  Nepenthe. 

'Tis  the  Punch,  so  dear  and  bland. 
Named  of  Norfolk's  fertile  land. 
Land  of  Turkeys,  land  of  Coke, 
Who  late  assumed  the  nuptid  yoke-^ 
Like  his  county  bevenge. 
Growing  brisk  and  stout  with  age# 
Joy  I  wish--dthottgh  a  Tory— 
To  a  Whig,  so  gay  and  hoary- 
May  he,  to  his  latest  hour. 
Flourish  in  his  l»jdd  bower- 
Find  wedded  love  no  Poet's  fiction^ 
And  Pundi  the  only  oontiradictioD* 

N.  B.  The  Arabians,  notwithstanding  the  sober  precepts  of  their  prophet, 
are  supposed  to  have  discovered  distillation,  as  the  word  AlccJid  phiinly  indl* 
cates.  The  Dodo  is  a  clumsy  good  sort  of  a  bird,  the  Lord  G  a  h  of  the 
feathered  creation,  whose  concuiatary  politics  have  nearly^  if  not  ^jjoie,  occa« 
doned  its  extinction* 


SUMMER  MORNING  LAND8CAF£. 

HY  DELTA. 

1. 

The  eyelids  of  the  morning  are  awake  ; 
The  dews  are  disappearing  from  the  grass  ; 
The  sun  is  o'er  the  mountdns ;  and  tne  trees. 
Moveless,  are  stretching  through  the  blue  of  heaven. 
Exuberantly  green.    AU  nolselesdy 
The  shadows  of  the  twilight  fleet  away. 
And  draw  thdr  misty  l^on  to  the  west. 
Seen  for  a  while, 'mid  the  sdulnious  air,  / 

Suspended  m  the' silent  atmosphere. 
As  m  Medina's  mosque  Mahomet's  tomb.— 
Up  from  the  coppice,  on  exulting  wing,  ^ 

Mounts,  mounts  the  skylark  through  the  douds  of  dawn^ — 
The  douds,  whose  snow-white  canopy  is  spread 
Atl^yrart,  yet  hiding  not,  at  intervals. 
The  azure  beauty  of  the  summer  sky ; 
And,  at  far  distance  heard,  a  bodyless  note 
Pours  down,  as  if  from  cherub  stray'd  from  Heaven ! 

II. 
Maternal  Nature  !  all  thy  sights  and  sounds 
Now  breathe  repose,  and  peace,  and  harmony. 
The  lake's  unruffled  bosom,  cold  and  clear. 
Expands  beneath  me,  like  a  silver  veil  r^  t 
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Revealiiig^  mi  its  ecmscious  countenmce, ;       '  ^ 

The  fihaofows  of  the  dtfuds  that  float  dbo?e:*— 

Upon  its  central  stene.the  h^ron  tits 

Sturle88,-Hi8  in  the  waye  its  ixranterjiart,— • 

Looking,  with  quiet  eye«  towards  the  diore  ^ 

Of  dark-green  copse-wobd,  dark>  sare,  ha«  and  there^ 

Where  spangled  with  the  brootn's  bright  aureate  flowers.-- 

The  blue-^m^d  sea-gull^'  sailing  plaodly 

Above  his  landward  haunts,  dips  down  atot 

His  plumage  in  the  waters,  and,  anon^  * 

With  quicken'd  wing,  in  silence  re-asoends.— 

Whence  comest  thou,  lone  piilgrim  of  di6  wild?  ' 

Whence  wanderest  thou,  lone  Arab  of  the  air  ?  ' 

Where  makest  thou  thy  dwdling*p]aoe?    Afar, 

O'er  inland^pastares^  from  the  herbless  rock. 

Amid  the  welterii^  oo^n,  thou  dost  h^; 

At  earl]^  sunrise,  thy  unguided  way,— 

The  visitant  of  Nature's  varied  reiums^—- 

The  habitant  of  Ocean,  Earth,  and  Air,-«- 

Sailing  with  sportive  breast,  mid  wind  and  Wave, 

And,  when  the  sober  evening  draws  around 

Her  curtains,  clasp'd  togeUier  by  her  Star, 

Returning  to  the  sea-rock's  breezy  peak. 

in. 
.  And  now  the  wood  engirds  me,  the  tall  stems  .  ^    . 

Of  birch  and  beech  tree  hemming  me  around. 
Like  pillars  of  some  natural  temple  vast ; 
And,  nere  and  there,  the  ^ant  pmes  ascend, 
Briareus-Hke,  amid  die  stirless  air. 
High  stretching ;  like  a  good  man's  virtuous  thoughts 
Forsaking  earm  for  heaven.    The  cushat  stands 
Amid  the  topmost  boughs,  with  azure  vest. 
And  neck  auant,  listening  the  amorous  coo    . 
Of  her,  his  mate,  who,  with  maternal  wing 
Wide-spread,  sits  brooding  on  o^qponent  tree. 
Whv,  from  the  rank  grass  underneath  my  feet. 
Aside  on  ruffled  pinion  dost  thou  start. 
Sweet  minstrel  of  the  mom  ?    Behold  her  nest,- 
Thatch'd  o'er  with  cunning  skill,  and  there,  her  yomig 
With  sparkling  eye,  and  thin-fledged  fusset  wing: 
Youngling^  of  air !  probationers  of  song ! 
From  lurung  dangers  may  ye  rest  secure. 
Secure  from  prowling  weasel,  or  the  tread 
Of  steed  incautious,  wandering  'mid  the  flowers ; 
Secure  beneath  the  fostering  care  of  her 
Who  warm'd  you  into  life,  and  gave  you  birth  ; 
Till,  plumed  apd  strong,  unto  the  buoyant  air> 
Ye  spread  your  equal  wings,  and  to  the  mom. 
Lifting  your  freckled  bosoms,  dew-besprent, 
Salutle,  with  spirit-  stirring  song,  the  man 
Wayfaring  lonely. — Hark!  the  striderous  neigh ! — 
There,  o'er  his  dogrose  fence,  the  chesnut  foal. 
Shaking  his  silver  forelock,  proudly  stands,— 
To  snuff  the  balmy  fragrance  of  the  mom :— > 
Up  comes  his  ebon  compeer,  and,  anon. 
Around  the  field  in  mimic  chase  they  fly. 
Startling  the  echoes  of  the  woiKlland  gkiom. 


IV. 

How  sweet,  contrasted  with  the  din  of  life, 
Its  selfish  miseries,  and  ignoble  cares, 
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Are  sotfiai  like  these ;  yeVin.theJbook  of  ^noie,.  .      :<    ^ 

Of  maDj  a  blot,  ,there>  is  A  primalrleBfy 

Whose  pictures  are  coDgenial  to  the  soul, 

Concentrmg  all  in  peaee^  whose  wishes  rest  ;— 

With  rapture  tojthe  Patriarchal  day»— 

The  days  of  pastoral  innooeuoe^  and  healthy 

And  hope^  and  all  the  sweetnesses  of  life — 

The  thought  delighted  turns |. when  shepherds  held 

Dominion  o'er  fhe.  mountMn  and  the  phun  ; 

When,  in  the  cedar  shade,  the  lover  piped 

Unto  his  fair,  and  there  was  none  to  chide ;— -^ 

Nor  paltry  hate— nor  petty  perfidy : 

But  Peace  unfurl'd  her  ensign  o'er  the  world ; 

And  joy  was  woven  through  the  web  of  life. 

In  all  its  tissue ;  and  the  heart  was  pure  ; 

And  Angels  held  oomnuinion  with  mankind. 

.    v»  . 

Far  different  are  the  days  in  which  'tis  ours. 
To  live;  a  demon  spirit  hath  gone. forth,  > 

Corrupting  many  men  in  all  their  thoughts, 
And  blighting  with  its  breath. the  natural  flowers. 
Planted  oy  Gm  to  beautify-  our  earth  :— 
Wisdom  and  worth  no  more  are  chiefest  deem'd 
Of  man's  possessions  ;  Grain,  and  Guilt,  and  Grold, 
Beign  paramount ;  and,  to  these  idols,  bow. 
All  unreluctant,  as  if  man  could  boast 
No  loftier  attributes,  the  supple  knees 
Of  the  immortal  multitude.    Ah  me ! 
That  oentuxies,  in  their  lapse,  should  nothing  bring 
But  chiinge  from  ill  to  worse,  that  man,  unomich'd. 
Blind  to  his  interests,  evor  should  remain— 
The  interests  of  his  happiness  ;  and  prove. 
Even  to  himself,  the  fiercest  of  his  foes. 
Look  on  the  heartlessness  that  reigns  around—* 
Oh,  look  and  mourn ;  if  springs  one  native  joy. 
Doth  art  not  check  it  ?  In  the  cup  of  Fate,    •     , 
If  Chance  hath  dropp'd  one  pearl,  do  cruel  hands 
Not  dash  it  rudely  from  the  thirsting  lip  ? 
With,  loud  lament,  mourn  for  the  ages  gone. 
Long  gone,  jet  gleamiog  from  the  twi%ht  past, 
Wim  sunbnght  nappiness  on  all  their  mils. 
The  days,  that,  like  a  rainbow,  pass'd  away,— • 
The  days  that  fled  never  to  come  again,— 
When  Jacob  served  for  Leah;  and  when  Buth, 
A  willing  exile,  with  Naomi  came 
From  Bethlem- Judah ;  plean'd  the  barley-fields 
Of  Boaz,  her  mother's  kmsman,  trembling  crept. 
At  starry  midnight,  to  the  threshing  flocnr. 
And  laia  herselrin  silence  at  his  feet. 

VI. 

Thou,  Nature,  ever-changing,  changest  not— 
The  evening  and  the  morning  duly  come — 
And  spring,  and  summer's  heat,  and  winter's  celd— 
The  very  sun  that  look'd  on.  Paradise, 
On  Eden's  bloomy  bowers,  and  sinless  man. 
Now  blazes  in  the  glory  of  his  power. 
Yea  1  Ararat,  where  Noah,  with  hb  sons. 
And  tribes,  again  to  people  solitude. 
Bested,  lone- gazing  on  the  floods  arpund, 
Bemains  a  landmark  for  the  pilgrim's  path !         ^  . 
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And  thiu  the  moiitht  diaU  eoaie^  md  tfrai  iIm  fsfln 
ViefdLre;  and  day^  altenatkiff  iiHtk  alg^t. 
Lead  on  fbmi  Uo(^nkif  milfi  to  lieaiy4igi^ 
Till  Time  itself  growa  old;  and  Spring Hirgeta 
Ta  iMiald  SiiBisaer  ^  and  tbo  fearlbl  likudL^ 
Of  CliaoB  ovempreada,  and  mantiiea  all  I 

i.  -■  ni»         '  . 

;  Fiiewd),  ye  vjadd  aoeneal  sudd  the  land 
Ye  amile>  an  inland  aptitade ;  the  Toloe 
Of  peaee-destrDyhig  man  ia  wMom  hmtd 
>   ,        Amid  your  ktmsoapes..  9eaiitifU  ye  vafoe 

Ydfor  grpen  cpdiboNirering  frofaa,  and  aaaoothly  apn^ 

Yo^r  waters,  glistening  in|i silver  sheets 

The  morning  is  a  season  of  ddight^-*  . 

The  morning  is  the.8elf-i^oesesBion'd  bonr-M  ^ 

'Tis  then  that  feelings,  sunk,  but  unsubdued,. 

.Feelings  of  purer  thoi^^tp,  and  happier  daysy 

J^wake^an^i'Hke  the  scep^ed  images        .         .  .     . ,  ^, 

Of  fianquo's  mirror,  in  snos^siDn  pass !  ' 

vin..  I    .  .     , ., 

And  first  of  alli^md£ureBt,t|ioudoat  pass         .  . 

In  memor/s  eyey  beloved  I'thoQghmois  afar 
^  Fnmi  th(iie  swnet  ii^alai,  where  we  hfl^e  oflen  jeo^m'^   . 

Together.  .  Do  thy  Uue  eyes  now  aur?ey 
The brk^tness of  themernin  other  soeoes ^ 
Other,  but  haply  beantifiil  aa  these. 
Which  now  I  gaae  oil ;  but^whidi,  wanting  the^ 
Want  half  their:  chanlis  ;  for,  tff  thy  pctet's  thoi^gh^ 
More  deeply  gbw'd  the  haafen,.w£eit  thy  fine  eye. 
Surveying  Its  grand  arch,  all  kindling  g^'d; 
The  white  doud  to.  thy  wh^  brow  was  a  foil ; 
And,  by  the  soft  tints.of  thy  cheek  dotvied, 
TJie  dew«bent  wild^rose  dniop'd  despairingly^ 
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W«  do  B6t  iWMmber  evtir^to  ka^ 
<«0ea  the  eountry  lapkisg  mere  beiut^ 
ful  iImui  U  did  durisg  the  mcmth  ^ 
'M^^  <ir  than  it  eootiaues  to  do  now 
4iuit  it  is  Midfaminer.  ^It  wtai  al« 
•  tegether  sudi  a  moath  of  May  aa  we 
^readofinthe^poeta.  DedidKT^!. 
las  IB  an  ^Lpreasion  of  which' ^e  now 
^thoronghfy  undeMiiHd  and  fetl  the 
baautiml  spirit.    Thomaon's'SeaiBcM 
by  no  means  do  jnetice  to  Spring  and 
<Summeiu-at  least  those  of  18d8  ha^ 
-^r  transeended  his  richest  deserip* 
'  tiims,  which  absolntely  seem  pom^^ 
tame,  Mtd  wiaby-wai^y,  when  com« 
^pwsd  with  the  growing  and  |^orio« 
originals.    Oar  hce  and  frame  hai^e 
^nnoefgone  a  change  most  pleasing  to 
'OOMelves  and  others  ;  the  cirowf^  at 
*4he  comer  of  onr  eyes  hate^isappeaiv 
^;  qieetaclea  we'hftvtf  laM  aside^ 
onr  lorehead  is  without  a  wrinkle^; 
-cheeks  iiiS— complexion  tltKt^Ujfa 
^raddy— nose  not  sO— pridced-up  Oars 
^nite  pinhy — and  cfkt  ^uene^ '  or  t«ai, 
behhing  upon  o«r  libomders  (net  so 
narrow  as  many  snpposey  as  we  Walk 
-along,  with  all  the  vigoor  a6d  idacrity 
of  a  Jack-Tar's  tie  in  a  jig.    A#  irh 
walk  along?  Tes !  For>  wonid  you 
b^efe  it^  m  ^  first  time  titese  tw»« 
iy  years,  the  goitt  has  left  his  card^ 
*^  pour  prendre  congS"  at  onr  feet ; 
^welttTe  kicked  onr  cloth-shoe  to  the 
deril  and  over  the  back-of-beyond, 
like  an  old  hauchle;  onr  crutch  is 
now  at  this  blessed  moment  not  for 
use  but  ornament ;  we  can  shew  a  toe 
with  any  man  of  our  years,  weight, 
and  imms,  in  all  Britain ;  and  intend 
accompanying  that  active  old  Irish- 
woman, Mrs  M^Mullan,  on  her  next 
match  of  a  hundred  miles  within  the 
twenty-four  hours.  No  such  instance 
of  the  renewing  of  youth  has  been  ex- 
hibited by  any  oUier  Eagle  of  modem 
times. 

With  all  possible  affection  and  re- 
spect for  the  seasons  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer, candour  obliges  us  to  confess  that 
theeflSiCts  on  our  heaHh  and  happiness 
little  short  of  magic,  to  which  we  have 
now«]hided,  have,  we  verily  believe 
it,  been  produced  portlv  by  the  diange 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  partly  by  the 
change  in  the  Cabinet.    The  cddest 


and  gfoomielit  weather  would 
My>  to  ai'person  of  our  politid^  tern* 
pdrament,  have  felt  warm  and  bright^ 
us  the  Liberals  were  seen  slinking  be« 
hind  thehoriaon^-nothingleft  of  them 
tetao  manyjdlies.whicharepopiUarly 
aui^eaed  to  be  shot-stars.  Pditics 
Are  a  sul^jeet  on  which  we  never  spedc 
>-Haddom  thinks— and  still  seldmner 
^write.  But  itwould  appear  that  when 
we  do  think  on  pities  we  think  deepbt 
It;  and  as  deep  thoughts genemlljr are 
allkd  to  deep  feelings,  our  emotioni 
<mi  the  late '' occasion^' have  been  ^o- 
4band-^nartly  tragic  and  partly  oo« 
anic,  snen  as  are  bemtiftdly  expressed 
1^  those  two  fine  lines: 

^  SajB  8  smile  to  a  tear 
t  On  the  cheeked  my  dear  I** 

-Periiapa  not  die  of  all  our  many  hun« 
lired  wusand  readers  had  ever  seen 
4l  gentleman  kick  himsdf  out  of  a 
'Oompany.  They  may,  one  and  all  of 
them,  have  seen  a  gentleman  kicked 
<mt  of  a  conmany  by  another  gentle* 
man ; '  but  there  is  nothing  parttco* 
jariy  laugfaalUe  ih^hat-^-on  tne  con- 
thuy  itr  is,  what  the  Americans  would 
oaH,  Udkmg.  Mr  Husldascm  has  ^ro« 
ved  himaelf  a  man  of  a  very  origmei 
*mind-^^-a  man  of  gen!us^*by  anticipif* 
ting  and  preventing,  and  improving 
upon,  the  ancient  practique.  He  fore- 
saw the  foot  of  Wellington  sbwly 
uplifted ;  turned  suddenly  and  short- 
ly round  upon  himself  and .  wiUi 
pump  applied  to  his  own  posteriors, 
absolutely  kicked  himself  out  of  the 
Cabinet,  with  apparently  the  most  per* 
feet  resignation. 

Of  all  things  in  this  world,  themoat 
difficult  to  us  is  the  writing  of  a  letter. 
Yet,  when  we  have  occasionally  over* 
opme  the  difficulty,  and  got  through  a 
letter,  we  find  it  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  understand  what  we^  the 
writer,  woidd  be  at ;  nor  does  it  ever 
enter  our  heads  to  maintain  that  yes 
means  no,  that  we  have  said  no  when 
we  said  yes,  or  that  black  and  white 
are  convertible  terms.  Not  so  with 
Mr  William  Huskisson.  He  is  aabad 
a  letter- writer  as  you  may  meet  irith 
during  the  S2d  of  June ;  but  thoR^gh 
clumsy^  he  is  dear;  intelligiUe^Ao^ 
all  miumttnd  but  himself ;  ana  hiatai^t 
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can  be  ufidentood  without  a  oottimen- 
tary^  by  all  men^  women^  and  children, 
saying  and  excepting  the  late  Oolonial 
Secretary.  His  late  correspondence 
^^th  the  Dttke  of  Wellington  mnat 
'*be  deluded  in  all  subsequent  editions 
joi  the  Complete  XiOtter- Writer. 

Having  no  roonr  for  a  Noctes  this 
nonUi,  our  readers  must  be  contented 
with  a  laugb  at  Mr  Huskisson  in  his 
epistolic  character.  Not  to  mince  the 
inatter,  no  man  ever  made  of  hiknself 
-such  a  fool,  (at  the  least,)  as  our  late 
.Atlas,  on  whose  shoulders  was  thought 
to  r^KMse,  in  succession,  the  weight  of 
-the  last  half-dozen  administrations. 
In  the  first  place,  who  in  his  senses 
would  dream  of  writing  a  letter  on 
4)usiness  at  two  o'clock  in  the  monui 
Ing?  You  might  as  weU  write  an 
article  for  Maga  after  ten* tumblers. 
It  won't  do.  Mr  Huskisson  had  been 
bothered,  and  badgered,  and  bitten 
-to  hours ;  and  yet  nothing  would  sa- 
tni^'htm,  before  going  to  bed,  but  to 
indite  an  epistle  to  the  Duke  of  Wd- 
'lington,  at  that  moment,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  HI  a  sound,  strong,  snoring 
4sleep.  Had  Mr  Huskisson  felt  disin- 
clined to  tumble  io,  we  should  have 
had  no  objection  whiatever  to  his  sit- 
ting up  all  night  long,  and  cruel- 
ly oraying  Lord  Sandon,  with  un- 
i^aring  pestle,  in  the  mortar  of  his 
-imagiimtion.  After  a  few  broiled 
xhidkens,  and  pots  of  porter,  the  lan- 
guor, and  irritation,  and  excitement, 
^'  the  frail  and  feverish  being  of  an 
hour,"  would  have  given  (dace  to  ala- 
crity, composure,  and  strength  of 
mind ;  his  vote  on  the  East  Betford 
•question, 

^*  In  his  flowing  cups  .freshly  remember- 
ed," 

would  have  been  dismissed  wi^  a 
chuckle  or  a  hiccup ;  the  sour  looks  of 
friends  with  forbidding  faces,  which 
he  complains  frowned  on  him '  at  the 
close  of  the  debate,  "  however  unim- 
^portant  in  itself  the  question  which 
'nad  given  rise  to  that  appearance," 
woula  have  risen  before  him  through 
the  misty  vapours  of  the  hot  toddy, 
doUied  in  the  tenderest-efiiilgence  of 
their  wonted  smiles ;  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  would  have  appeared  things  not 
of  use,  but  ornament;  and  he  would 
ultimately  have  lain'  down  to  balmy 
slumbers,  with  his  fine  countenance 
-pladd  beneath  its  tijfted  night-cap, 
as  the  face  of  a  child  asleep  in  itssim« 
plidty,  aftor  its  lisped  prayers.'  In- 


stead of  sndi  CktisHm  eourse  of  con-k 
duct,  nothing  would  satbfy  the  Se^ 
cretflofy  but  to  keep  prandng  about  the 
parlour,  wi^  his  tail  coekal  like  that 
of  a  nag  under  gingery  bis  eyes  Jery 
as  a  ferret's,  lips  pale  and  quivedi^ 
*  sallow^  dieeks,  discoloured  wUhiorim^ 
so»,  dilated  nostrils,  and  denched 
fists,  big  with  tnfiating  sdf^mpmrt- 
anee,  as  an  dderly  matron  with  what 
she  vainly  imaginea  to  be  a  efaild,  but 
known  Xiy  all  the  rest  of  the  wise,  but 
wicked  world,  to  be  but  wind^-^-^nd 
then  puiling  a  chair  with  great  mom 
Irace  to  his  escritoire,  dowa  with.« 
thud  on.  his  hurdies,  determiBed  to 
demolish,  by  one  magnanimotts-^pia- 
tle,  the  poor  hdpless  creature,  seanso- 
ly  known  by  any  greater  aduevemeot 
than  banng  had  the  good  f ortttie  to 
win  Waterloo  1 

Surdy  there^  was  a  sad  wast  of 
judgment  in  all  this,  betokeniBg  a 
diseased  mind^  that  must  have-^  ren- 
dered its  owner  unfit  for  a^plaoeinlhe 
•Cabinet.  Hear  the  words  of  his  vain 
r^ret,  his  imperfect  penitence,  and 
his  angry  remorse— '^  For  that  state- 
ment  I  am  sure  1  diall  recdve  the 
indulgence  of  ev^  gentleman,  when 
I  say  it  was  made  under  a  sUte  of 
health  far  from  good,  fmd 'after  dx- 
teen  hours  toil  of  mind  between  offi« 
dal  budness  in  Downing-street  ^id 
attendance  in  &e  House  df  Comnuma: 
under  these  circumstanees  I  wrote 
that  letter^  which  I  now  acknowledge 
it  would  have  been  better  to  postpone 
tiU  next  mining."  •  , 

^    Let  us  have  alook  at  the.letter. 

**Downfaig.8treet,  Tuesday  Morning, 
Two  a.  m.  May  20t 

**  My  dbau  Duke,— ^After  the  vote 
•whid),  in  regard  to  my  own  cendstenqr 
and  personal  duuracter,  I  hate  Ibvnd  my. 
sdf,  from  the  course  of  this  evening's  de- 
bate, compelled  to  give  on  the  Bast  Het- 
ford  question,  J.  owe  to  you^  as  die  head  of 
the  administrationj  and  to  Mr  Peel,  as  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  lose 
no  time  in  affording  you  an  opportunity  of 
plaqng  my  oiBce  m  other  hands,  as  the 
only  means  in  my  {jower  of  preventing  the 
injury  to  the  King's  service,  which  may 
ensue  frbm  the  appearance  of  disunion  ih 
his  JMajesty's  cotmeils,  however  unfiouiided 
in  reality,  or  however  unimportant  in  itsdf 
the  qoestioD,  which  has  gii^en  nm  to  ihat 
appearancB. 

^^  j^gretdng  the  necessity  of  troubling 
you  witjb  this  communication,  believe  me» 
my  dear  Duke,  ever  truly  yours, 

'  (Signed)         «  W.  Hj^sxissoir." 
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.     Thiaifl4iKe«^P«)d  letter  eftbe 

whole  batch-*and  is  as  plain  as  any 

•fike-BtaE  Neither  4Qes  it  betray  any 

jiymptoins  of  having  been  written  at 

two  o'clock  of  the  mQrQiii&  after  16 

:.ii«ur8'  toil>  in  a  state  of  bad  health, 

^hastily,  or  under  the  influence  of  strong 

vfe^Bgs.  It  is  an  h<»iest-looking  epis- 

.tie— and  good  for  sore  eyes.    But  we 

hare  Mr  Huskisson's  own  word  for  it 

.-^that  it  did  not  express  his  real  sen« 

timents,  wishes^  and  intentions.  It  is, 

.he  has  himself  told  us,  a  piece  of  mere 

humlmg.  It  was  not  intended  to  be— 

*  it  is  not— a  resignaiii^. 

*  Now,  gentle  and  hungry  reader, 
supposetSat  you  had  been  engaged  to 
dine  with  a  friend  in  his  own  house*— 
jday  and  hour  dis^netly  specified,  and 
'that  you  had,  on  the  morning  of  the 
feast,  written  a  letter. to  himself  or 
ladfv  expressing  your  sorrow  that  it 
would  not  be  in  your  power  to  appear 
before  your  plate,  what  wouldyou  now 
think  of  yourself,  and  what  would  the 
who^e  world  think  off  yourself,  had 
you  complained  that  your  chair  had 

,Deen  occupied  by  another  bottom— 
.  that  it  never  had  been  your  foolish  in« 
. tention tolose yoito  di^er— and  that 
had  Mr  and  Mrs  Ramsbpttom,  in  great 
alarm  and  consternation  at  your  inti* 
mated  absence,  written,  conjointly  and 
.severally,  calling  upon  you  for  GooUtake 
not  to  leave  their  table  desolate  at  such 
.  a  crisis,  you  would  have  been  prevailed 
on  to  eat  in  your  words,  as  well  as 
their^  turtle-soup  and  venison-pasty,' 
and  played  a  knife  and  fork  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all  beholders  ? 

This  first  letter  of  the  series  is  cer- 
tainly what  Mr  Coleridge  would  call  a 
.  **  Psychological  curiosity."     Written 
.hastily  and  hurriedly,  it  is  as  cool  as 
a  cucumber — produced  at  midnight, 
the  very  witchmg  hour  of  night,  it  is 
clear  as  day— penned  at  an  hour  when 
'Mr    Huskisson    ^^  could  drink  hot 
Uood,"  it  is  mild  as  milk,— composed 
^'*  after  sixteen  hours  toil  of  mind, 
\  between  official  business  in  Downing- 
\  Street,  and  attendance  in  the  House 
.of  Commons,"  it  has  all  the  charac- 
.  ter  of  a  composition  by  an  elderly  gen^ 
.  tleman,  sitting  hj  the  side  of  a  purl- 
ing stream  in  literary  leisure,-f-and 
ithougji  the  writer  himself  has  the 
amiable  modesty  to  say  that  ^^  it  would 

*  have  been  better  had  he  postponed  it 

*  till  the  next  morning,"  we  beg  leave 
to  assure  him  that  he,  in  saving  so, 
ddes  injustice  td  himself  and  nis  epis- 


tle;  ifx  all  parties  have  unanimously 
pion<mnced  it  the  very  best  letter  he 
ever  wrote  during  the  course  of  his 
pretty  long,  active,  and  miscelhmeous 

Well— oflT  went  the  letter  in  a  box 
by  itself— to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
It  had  not  far  to  go— only  a  few  yards 
— ^but  the  more  hurry  the  less  speed  ; 
and  though  written  at  two,  it  did  not 
meet  the  eyes  of  his  Grace  till  ten 
o'clock  of  the  morning.  For  eight 
houre  it  enjoyed  a  private  and  confi- 
dential nap  in  its  cabinet-box.  Did 
Mr  Huskisson  expect  that  the  Duke 
was  to  be  wakened  out  of  his  sleep  at 
two  or  three  o'clock  of  the  morning? 
That  would  have  been  most  unreason* 
able  indeed ;  and  if  he  knew  that  the 
Duke  seldom  sat  down  to  the  dispatch 
of  public,  till  he  had  finished  private 
business — say  about  ten  o'clock — after 
a  hearty  breakfast — why  not  wait  fw 
a  few  hours — why  all  this  strangely 
mingled  impatience  and  resignation  ? 

Mr  Huskisson  has  not  favoured  us 
with  a  detailed  account  of  his  medita- 
tions between  the  hours  of  two  of  the 
morning  and  one  of  the  forenoon  of 
May  20, 18^.  He  must  have  thought 
the  Duke,  of  Wellington  a  very  dila- 
tory correspondent.  Eleven  hours  had 
elapsed,  and  no  reply  to  his  letter- 
Lord  Dudley,  it  seems,  had  mean- 
while  called  upon  the  Secretary,  about 
one  o'clock;  and  after  transacting  some 
business  connected  with  his  depart- 
ment—business  which  occupied  about 
an  hour — Mr  Huskisson  '^  observ^  to 
my  noble  friend,  in  a  passing  jocular 
way,  that  I  was  guilty  of  a  little  act 
of  insubordination  last  night,  in  the 
East  Retford  Bill,  but  felt  myself 
bound,  in  point  of  honour,  to  vote  aa 
I  did.  Allusion  to  the  subject  began 
and  ended  there,  and  my  noble  friend 
was  still  sitting  with  me  when  I  re« 
ceived  from  the  noble  Duke  a  letter**^- 
yes, — a  letter— which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  Mr  Huskisson  snatched  off  the 
salver — ^for  we  are  not  told  that  it  was 
in  a  cabinet-box — with  an  eagerness 
that  must  have  astonished  his  orderly. 
We  shall  suppose  the  letter  read — once 
— twice — thrice— that  ^ere  might  be 
00  misunderstanding  of  its  contents,^- 
and  on  the  dose  of  the  final  perusal, 
we  think  it  will  be  granted,  that  a 
sight  of  Mr  Huskisson's  fiice  must 
have  been  worth  a  trifle.  As  the 
Duke's  letter  is  not  long,  we  shall 
quote  it.  ^  j 
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•^  MtmNOL  iiv«KiMOK,^Y0iir  ktMr 
«ft  ^M>  tliit  monrfag,  wUeh  I  nctivid^atf 
IPB,  JiMi  forpriMd  fii0  mueli,  and  bM  gif  ca 
vnit  great  conoetn* 

» I  bi^e  oQQsideivd  it  mj  duty  to  l^y  it 
liefbre  the  King. 

<«  Ever  yours,  moat  sincerely, 
(Si^ed)  *•  Wellingtok." 

Mr  Huftkissdn  persisted  to  the  last 
in'  mmtainiiig,  tnat  his  own  letter 
was  not  a. letter  of  resignation;  but 
lie  never  for  a  moment  seems  to  have 
dotibted  the  meaning  of  the  Duke's. 
iiOrd  Dudley,  jiowever,  who  is  well 
Uown  to  be  the  most  pleasant  person 
possible,  seeing  his  friend  Huskisson 
much  ruffled  and  discomposed,  ex- 
daimed  very  good-naturedly,  in  a 
^  (>a8siDg  jocular  way,**  *'  The  Noble 
'Duke  must  labour  under  some  mifr- 
tike— ni  go  to  him  and  explain  the 
drdnmstances,  and  settle  it  all."  No- 
thing could  be  more  oblis^ng ;  yet  it 
occurs  to  sfmple  people  like  ourselves 
to  aslk,  how  my  Lord  Dudley  could 
•^  expudn  circumstaoces,"  of  which, 
lh>ai  Mr  Huisktsson's  account,  it  was 
Absolutely  imjiossible  he  could  know 
anvAing  whatever?  The  only  two 
things  that  could  require  explanation 
wereMrHuskisson's  own  letter,  which 
Lord  Dudley  bad  not  seen ;  and  Mr 
Huskisson's  motives  for  writing  it,  of 
Which  Lord  Dudley  knew  notning--^ 
fbr  all  that  the  former  had  as  yet  said 
to  the  latter,  was,  "  I  was  guilty  of  a 
K cde  act  of  insubco^ination  last  night,** 
Mid  "  illusion  td  the  subject  began 
and  end^d  there;"  and  yet  off  runs, 
at  a  round  afid  high  trot,  one  of  the 
mbst  accpmplTsbed  peers  of  the  realm, 
to  ''explain  the  circumstances,"  of 
which  he  was  as  ignorant  as  the  man 
in  the  moon,  or  more  8o--and  "  set- 
tle it  all"  in  a  jiffey.  MeadwldleMr 
Huakisson,  we  inay  suppose,  sought 
to  coitipose*  his  nerves  t^  a  calker  of 
^  SumtAat ;"  and  after  some  time 
•'tBT  noble  friend"  returned,  but  to 
ttXi  nitn  that  he  was  notsuccessM,  as 
the  Duke  said  to  him,  **  it  is  no  mis- 
Uke,  it  cah  he  no  mistake,  and  it 
shall  be  no  mistake."  On  hearing 
this  uttered  by  Lord  Dudley,  not  in 
''  a  passing  jocular  way,"  but  with  a 
iober  tone  and  solemn  aspect^  Mr 
Hti^kisson,  we  venture  to  say,  moved 
towards  the'  sideboard,,  apd,  turning 
tip  his  littie  finger,  emptied  the  se- 
oMld'eaUter— «M  all  ifttte  enbuglf. 
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fob,  Ibt  ri  geuttoiisn  1h  hisifitiiraotff 

Recovering  from  the  AoA,  huitttft 
yet  satisfied  with  L<tfd  Dudley's  eon«. 
manicatioQ  from  the  Duke,  '^  it  is  no 
mistake,  it  can  be  no  mistake,  and  \t 
shall  be  ho  mistake,"  Mi*  Huskisson 
dbook  hands  with  the*noUfe  l^efetsry 
fbr  Foreign  Affairs^whd  t«kft  har 
leave,  wiHi  that  elegance  and  ameUltjr 
that  characterise  £m  wh6le  deport^ 
ment  in  public  and  pirivate  ^— and 
tlien,  af^  bidi^  his  nails  and  senrteh- 
xng  his  head  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoiir,* 
he  determined  to  employ  Lotd  VA 
nerstto  on  the  same  mirakm.  !L6rd^ 
Mtterston  went  to  the  DukiMiitt^ 
ly  expecting,  we  guess,  as  Loi^Diidt-' 
ley  had  done,  *<  to  exphdA  Uti^  "^^tw 
cmnstatfces,  and  set^  it  all;*  and 
Loid  Palmerston  returned  fruul  tnl^ 
Dnke,  and  '<  tdid  ilie  medsely  what  t 
had  already  heard  fronS  my  hcfble 
fHend  atthehead  of  ^e  Depattmedit 
of  Foreign  AfiMrs,  namiely,  that  it 
Vfas  a  positive  resignation,  and  cotdtt 
not  be  underttood  odierwise."  This 
veas  really  a  trial  of  temper  harder  to 

Sit  up  With  dian  ainr  recorded  ih 
is  uph'i  ingenioM  Tales;  'and  we 
are  ehtitled,  on  general  principles,  ahd 
reasoning '  n  pnot^,  from  our  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  to  afflrm  thift 
Mr  Huskisson  tossed  off,  somewhitt 
huniedly,  another — ^that  is  a  third-— 
ealker.  If  he^d  not-^hen  *'  it  'Wim 
a  mistake,  itcould  -not  but  be '  i  mil(- 
lake,  and  it  idiatt4>e  a  mistake."' . 

LordrMmenton  now  took  his  dd^' 
parture,  and  poor  Mr  Huskisson,  in- 
stead of  silting  down  to  a  good  hot 
dinner,  and  a  bottle  of  old  port,  hegah 
to  puzzle  his  pate  ove^  a  second  letter 
to  the  most  obstinate  Duke  that  ever 
presided  over  a  Cabhiet— a  precious 
epistle  it  is  indeed ! 

<«  Downing*<treet,  May  SfQ,  ia26« 
half  past  6  P.if. 
^(  Mt  r>EAK  DuKE,..Haviiuf  und^- 
stood  firom  Lord  Dudley  and  Lord  t^almer- 
ston,  that  you  had  laid  my  letter  of  last 
night  before  the  Kiog,  ufidier  a  differefit 
impression  from  diat  which  it  wks  intend- 
ed to  oomrey,  I  ftel  ft  due  bo^  t&yoii  and 
to  myitelf  to  say,  that  my  al^^ei  ki  Wrtthig 
that  letter  wm^  not  to  express  any  intta- 
tiona  of  my  avn,  hot  to  lelievt  you  firtm 
any  ddioacj  whidi  you  ought  fbtl  lovasds 
me,  if  you  shoMid  think  that  the  MUsiaitS 
of  his  MajeBty's  serv^e  would  ba  piekid|» 
ced  by  my  Eenuanin|{  in.  o^Koe,  afUr^fhaig 
a  vote,  in  respect'  ta  whicKftpm  *«  ««"* 
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wbkli  tbtiiri^inrt  of  l|>fi}d«bate  bud  Ub« 

ken,  a^nte  or  penonal  honour  lelt  m^  nf 
idternative.     ^ 

"  **  Believe  ibe^nii^  dear  Duke,  yours  ver]^ 
tflkferely,  ' 

(Sfgned)       ^  W.  HnsxissOK." 

Nowy  suppose  for  a  momeii^  thil 
Hr  Quskifsim  a^tea  the  case  here 
tinily  «ncl  fairly^  and  that  he  had  no 
ciAer  wish  or  i^teptlon^  ^\  seope  int  ten*^ 
dbncy/'  ia  writinghis  first  letter  to  the 
Puke,  h^  ^^to  relieve  hun  from  aay 
4^G!|cy"  he  wght  feel,  in  thinking 
that  the  intereeta  p£  his  Migesty's  sei^ 
vi^B  would  be  pr^udioed  by  Mr  Hua^ 
Idssqi  remaining  in  offie^r-4bis  as* 
aertiqin  in  ^i  the  teeth  of  OTerything 
else  fi(N|t»ined  in  Mr  Hushisson'a  ea&« 
pbnation  in  the  House*  For  he  ad^ 
mitSy  that  he  wrote  the  letter  whcs^ 
fi|tigued^  ill,  idek,  vonried  out  of  tona 
and^ottt  of  temp^-r^^  in  a  state  of  ex^ 
cijlieinen  V'  as  £ordPalmeiatipn  said-^ 
disturbed  and  angvy  at  the  jreooUectiott 
of  the  black  faces  frowpiiig  on  hini^-«* 
apMl  Xustly  firp  wning,*-£ron  amnp^  hit 
fiiends ;  and  yet  in  thi^t  admitted 
mood  of  mind  he  sat  down  to  indite  a 
letter  to  the  head  of  the  go^enunent, 
for  BO  other  purpose  but  die  -sweety 
soft,  and  amiable  one,  oi  '^  reliering 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  Arom  delica- 
cy,"r-under  which,  it  haa  since  i^ 
p^med,  his  Grace  did  not  groan,  and 
which  was  not  incumbeuton  any  hur 
man  being  qut  of  Sterne's  Sendmen* 
tal  Joume}r«  ,  Delicacy  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  things  in.ihia  world,  whei» 
e^lHbited  by  a  young  gentleman,  in  a 
pair  of  wdl«eut.  inexpresubles,  to* 
wards  a  young  lady  in  4t  waltv,. whose 
gossaniery  gown  is.erer  and  anon  get* 
ting  inyoli^ed  in  ineyitaUe  entai^e* 
meut  with  her  partner's  legs,  requii- 
ring  the  utmost  and  promptest  dehca^ 
cy  to  be  relieyed  during  the  airyeyo-. 
lutions  of  that  Dance  <»  Danger.  But 
when  an  old  stager  ofa  Secretuy  opens 
his  jaws  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  giyea  yent  to  the  wrong  monosyl* 
lable,— to  saye  what  he  chooses  to  odl 
his  himour,— at  the  expense  of  the  dia» 
credit  of  the  Cabinet  to  which  he  be^ 
lonffs,— why  distress  himself  aboi|ft 
sudb  a  purely  imagiBary  eyil.as  the 
delica<7  of  other jpeople  a  situation  ^ 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  relieyed 
himself  ere  now,  wiSiout  permimioii 
gnnrted  by  anybody,  from  situatiooi 
of  fiur  more  ddicacy,  and  difficulty, 
and  daHgttr,  than  any  in  which  he  and 
his  gotenuient  couU  eyer  haye  been 


fbmA  hy  ifa  HmMisew  What  hta 
Chfuce  wouldhaye  dime^  had  Ht  Umn 
kissQit  not  wntten  that  ^  any  otbest 
lettcTi-we^do  not  ipnlMKb  toknew-^H 
but  we  think  it  most  probable  that  he 
would  either  haye  cMiii«red'  him,  oi 
imposed  a  thoroiu^  apology,  and  pro* 
misc^  under  penalty  of  instant  disoua* 
sal,ieyer  again,  while  in  his  Migea« 
ty'^  semoe,  to  yote  with  his  Miyeai^'a 
Oppositiou.,  Be  that  as  it  mijf2;h^  mm 
HuskiBson's  letter,  eyen  had  it  be^ 
such  a  lettar  as  he  absurdly  end  ilw 
solently.  maintains  it  bon&nde  to  be^ 
•^a  letter  written  to  '^  r^ye  iromi 
delicacy,"— would  haye  been  alt«^ge^ 
ther  unnecessary ;  for  is  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  a  rame  Mimster  of  such 
a  feeble  mind,  as  eyen  for  one^  nn^ 
moment  to  dream  of  "  delicacy,"  when 
it  is  his  duty  to  take  care  that  tho 
comstency,  oignity,  and  honour  of 
his  Cabinet,  shaU  be  presefyed^or  theii 
yiolation  punished  ? 

The  Duke's  xepli  to  Mr  HtnkifHe 
sou's  second  letter,  is  neoessafily  ra«i 
ther  longer  than  his  reply  to  the  firsts 
but  still  couoise  and  lacomc*  Nothing 
can  be  better. 

<' LoDdoQ,  May  20,  l^a  [ 
.  Mr  DEAR  HnsKi8S0]r,-r^I  hav/s  reoei<« 
vfd  your  letter  of  this  eveniog^  I  eerily 
did  not  onderatand  your  letter  of  twp  9*^ 
dock  this  momiog  aa  ofi^nng  me  any  op* 
don  ;  nor  do  I  understand  t&  one  of  thil 
erening,  as  lesvioff  me  any,  except  that  of 
Stthmitthig  mysdf  and  his  Majesty's  Qoi 
wtmment  to  the  necessity  of  aoHcltiBg  yeif 
to  remain  in  your  ofllee,  or  of  iaeuning  the 
lots  of  your  valuable  asnstaBcetb  1^  Msit 
jflSty's  aenrioe^  However  sensible  I  maf 
be  of  thiB  loss,  lam oonvineed  tbatin  tbesfi 
times  any  loss  is  better  than  t^  of  cha? 
racter,  whieh  is  the  fivnndation  of  piib^ 
oonfidenoe^ 

•^  In  this  view  of  the  case,  I  have  pi9t 
oiit  of  it  altogether  everv  consideiatiea  #f 
the  discredit  resuking  nom  the  scene  o^ 
hst  night;  of  the  extent  of  whidi  you 
cottld  not  bat  haye  been  sensible,  when  yori 
thought  ptoper,  as  a  remedy  for  it,  to  send 
me  the  oflfer  ci  *  placing  youi  ottee  in 
other  hands.'  ^ 

«(£ver,  my  dear  HusUsson,  yours  inest 
sincerdy^ 

(S^ed)  "  WiinKOTOK^  . ' 

3Cr  Huskisson  told  the  House,. <<| 
will  say  that  when  I  recdyed  4his,  1 
was  in  some  degree  surprised."  Why 
should  he?  The  Duke's  fivst  letter 
should  have  prcjp«red  iiim  for  boowa 
thing  of  the  sort.     There  is  a  gr«M 
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desl  of  meaning'  tieatly-  wrapped  apin 
these  few  words  z  *^  I  have  centidered 
it  mj  duty  to  lay  it  befcnre  the  Kidg.'- 
Could  Mr  HUskisson  hope>  after  that^ 
that  the  Duke,  with  a  tremulous  yoieei 
and  a  tear  in  his  eye,  was  to  call  upon 
him,  and  beg  him  for  Godsake  not  to 
allow  the  Grovemment  to  tumble  to  thef 
ground?  <<  I  cannot,"' quoth  theEx-^ 
Secretary,  ^^  understand  how  the  no* 
ble  Duke  could  reason  in  this  man« 
ner."  Then  he  cannot  understand  that 
which  is  level  to  the  meanest  capaci- 
ty. Not  an  honest  man  in  all  Eng« 
land  who  would  not  have  reasoned  in 
the  same  way.  **  If,"  he  continues,  "I 
had  suffered  a  grievance,  and  said  that 
unless  that  grievance  be  redressed,  I 
must  resign ;  and  if  then  that  grie* 
vance  was  redressed,  I  can  understand 
that  I  would  have  enjoyed  some  tn* 
umph,-->if  thei^  had  been  a  divi« 
•ton  cf  oj^nions  in  the  Cabinet,  and  I 
had  said,  unless  you  come  over  to  my 
aide  of  ^e  question  I  must  resign,  and 
my  coUeagues  in  office  had  made  this 
concession,  I  could  understand  that 
then  I  would  havetriumohed — ^but—" 
Now  all  this  is  a  very  siUy,  and  a  very 
insolent  supposition.  No  doubt,  had 
Mr  HuskfiMon  had  the  foolish  pre- 
sumption to  say  so  and  so  ;  and  had 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  the  fool- 
ish servility  to  do  so  and  so»  Mr  Hus- 
kisson  womd  have  had  a  triumph,:and 
held  up  his  head,  while  Great  Britain, 
would  have  blushed  to  the  very  ears 
with  shame,  and  grief,  and  indigna- 
tion. But  never  was  there. such  a  vi- 
sionasy  hypothesis.  So  violent  a  fio* 
lion  can  serve  to  illustrate  nothing  in 
a  world  such  as  that  which  we  inhabit. 
Had  Mr  Huskisson  dared  to  behave 
in  that  manner,  he  would  have  been 
kicked  out  with  equal  expedition,  and 
less  ceremonv  than  was  observed  to 
him.  on  the  late  occasion, — ^his  letter 
would  have  given  the  Duke  even  a 
greater  "  surprise,"  but  less  "  con- 
cern;" and  the  nation  would  have 
expressed  itself  otherwise  than  in  a 
general  roar  of  laughter.  There  is  al- 
ways something  awkward  in  illustra- 
tion by  hypotnesis.  Mr  Huskisson 
haid  reason  to  know  and  feel  that, 
when,  not  very  long  ago,  the  Duke  of 
Wellhigton  said,  that  if  he,  Mr  Hus- 
kisson, had  spoken  at  Liverpool  of 
''  pledges  and  suarantees,"  he  nad  for 
ever  disgraced  himself  and  ruined  his 
chaiactec*  Your  tf  is  often  an  ex- 
cellent peace-maker,  but  then  it  must 


herehaveciitteliiei)one-»4oth9  hearty 
For  that  Mr  Huridsson  did  use  th« 
words  imputed  to  him«  on  the  hust- 
ings at  Liverpool,  is  at  this  momep^ 
the  avowed  behrf  of  every  man  in' 
the  island,  except  himself  and  Parson 
Shepherd. 

A  high-minded  man,  who  knew  that 
he  had  been  wilfully  misunderstood; 
in  a  matter  of  this  land,  would  have 
indignantly  closed  the  correspondence. 
But  Mr  Huskisson  is  anything  but 
a  high-minded  man^-«ndimewB  in  his 
subsequent  letters  how  dose  ia  -  the 
connexion  between  insblence'iffid  ser« 
vfHty,  thehalighdestaHro^UQcef  aadthe 
most  abject  submission.  Afler^being 
hit  on  the  temple— the  mark-^nv 
the  jugular^ — why  slioiild  he  not  have 
given  in,  int^tead  of  cotning  up  to  the 
scratch  all  abroad^  puffing  like  a  por- 
poise, and  bleeding  like  a  pig  ?  Was 
there  ever  anythii>|^  »o  lumbering  and 
ineffective  as  the  foUowiiig  attempts 
at  warding  off  and  putting  in  blows, 
in  the  London  Ring  ?  He  uses  bis 
maulies  like  a  yoke). 

«^  Colonial  Office,  May  21,  1^828; 

"  My  deas  Doke,— ^In  justioe  tomyw 
self,  I  cannot  acquiesce  for  a  moment  m 
the  conetraction  which  your  letter  ol  last 
night  puts  upon  my  conduct.- 

**•  You  cannot  refuse  to  me  the  right  of 
knowing  the  motives  of  my  own  actions  V 
and  I  solemnly  declare,  that,'  in  both  my 
letters,  I  was  actuated  by  one  and  the  same^ 
feeling.  It  was  simply  this  r— That  it 
was  not  for  me,  but  for  you^  as  head  of  thd 
Oohrerament,  to  d^wkle  hmr  far  my  voC«^ 
nAde  it  expedient  to  remove  me  from  hiif 
Majesty's  sendee.  I  felt  that  i  had  no  als^ 
temative,  consistently  with  personal  ho« 
nour,  (in  a  difficulty  not  of  my  own  seek* 
ing  or  creating,)  but  to  give  that  vote^ 
that  the  question  in  itself  was  oo^  of  minor 
importance;  that  the  disunion  was  more 
in  appearance  dian  in  reality ;  but  I  also 
felt,  that  possibly  you  might  take  a  diifer- 
ent  view  of  it ;  and  that,  in  case  you  should^ 
I  ought,  as  I  had  done  on  a  similar  occaw 
sion  with  Lord  Liverpool,  to  rdiefe  yea* 
from  any  difficulty,  arising  out  of  peisonal 
consideration  towards  me,  in  deciding  opiui 
a  step  to  which  you  might  find  it  you» 
public  duty  to  resort  on  the  occasion, 

'"  It  was  under  this  impression  alone 
that  I  wrote  to  you  immediately  upon  my^ 
return  from  the  House  of  Commons. 

»*  If  you  had  not  misconceived  that  im- 
pression, as- well  as  the  purport  of  my  8*j- 
cond  letter;  I  am  persuaded  that  yOu  couT^ 
not  suppose  me  guilty  of  the  arrogance  of 
expecting,  '  that  you  and  his  Maj^y's 
foverrnnent  should  subndlt  yOursflvQS  id 
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flvoUte,'  or  d^.  me  te  ii^iutiee'Df  |)elicv 
S^  tet  I  ODoId  be^  i»^]»:^'plBdli9 
«K  inrthe  aSttmi^m  of  obooeipg  betwaei^ 
Ifce  QOntmuaaee  of  my  aemceSyXsucli  ,a» 
t^y  ara,)  a^d  t^e  loss  to  your  aomimstiraK 
tion  of  one  partide  of  character,  which,  t 
^gree  with  yoii,  is  thp  foundation  of  public 
confidence.         .   ^  *   , 

*<  If,  utidtotaiidllig  my  confttiittiicatioir 
a  I  intended  it  to  beuriderdtood,  you  ha* 
fe  any^  w^  intfariated  to^meVekher  ihat  the? 
beci^it^^v  fadf^ve^*  ui^sttuili^  Wl»  «6# 
«e  of  MlfBeiait«Mttieilt  to>  toKteif  iciisoes^ 
8M(y  fye  yMiOn  public  gnmadsyia  acftai' 
Urn  mMmer  in  whidi  I  had  astiimpd  thali 
jm  poisibly  m^^t  ^udc  it  Aeoesflary,  oi^ 
ibat  you  wfre  under  that  necesuty,  in  eU 
4(er  case  there  would  have  been  an  end  c^ 
me  matter;  h\  the  first  supposition,  t! 
^uH  have  felt  that  I  had  done  what,  ii^' 
fioiiOuf  and  iairidess  towas^  you,  I  w^ 
tbtkiii  to  do^  btrt  it  never  cbuld  haW 
jfimred  my  in^ihiifioti,  that  TlMd  claim/ 
^oritfceived  finy  «i«r^ee  whaet)BV«^  mta 
yoti,  <*  liny  ioembftlof  ld«^  Al«jdfty*er  g04 
fgttimdnt.  '   '    '  r 

-M  OAJtbe«diev]iaBd,.iol^u»gicaabftfiw«i 
dier  firom  my  intention  ihixk  Uk  eXpresa  an, 
opinion  tlAt  the  OoeoBlon  was  not  one  in 
which  you  mlf^t  fairly  .consider  it  your 
^ty  to  advise  his  Majesty  ,to  withdraw 
6om  me  t^e  seals  of  office,  on  the  grojond. 
of  this  vot^  I  do  not,  therefore,  cdmplain ;' 
hat  I  ctofidt  allo^  that  my  removail  shall 
be  placed  on  any  other  ground.  I  carinot 
lOlowthat  it  was  my  owki  act;  still  less" 
oaa  I  nitaotit,  that  when  I  hai  no  other  6i^ 
ttindoik  tbati  to  reHeve  the^  qufestioa  oft 
wlilchyoii  had  to  decide  ficom  any  peisoa* 
al.«nbaiRa8BmBiUv  tlus  step  oir  «y  patt 
flbould  be  asorilBiBd  to  feeUpig^  tho  very  re^ 
ve^  of  thoso  by  whkh  akoa  L  was  actut 
ate4^  eithei  towards  you  or  his  Majesty> 
^lemment* 

/^  Believe  me  to  be^  my  dear  puke, 
**  Yodrs  very  shicecel^, 
(Signed)       **  W.  fitJsKiasoiT.** 

Here  Mr  ^SjouUdsaom  ftttsohrtflf 
whines.  "  You  cannot  leAise  to  Yne 
liie  rig^t  of  knowSng  the  motivu  of 
my  own  aetiona !"  Yes,  the  DUke  ean 
fcfuseia hifli  timt  right;  '^  There  ist 
BoiiiiBtiikA^tb^re  can  be  no  mistake, 
andthne^filiall  bie  no  MiBtake/'  To> 
know  Uie  motived  ^  our  own  actions  ifi^ 
llie  Terlest  most  difficult  tbing  in  all 
this  ivotld.  jSnow  tfaat^  and  you  aie 
indeed  a  Christian  philosopher,  Tb«^ 
Buke  judges  Mr  Huskisson's  motives 
fitammsvwlrdsaiiddecda  norwillJie 
snfier  hnt  to  attdbule  such  words  and 
such  deeds  to  any  other  motives  h^t  to 
those  fioili  which>  according  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  diey  did  most  certainly  flow* 
Vol.  XXIV. 


MeK»*s  m^f^H'are  ofteh  nUofed;  aud 
tks,  t^b^ldy",  ^ei^  Mr  Httskisison's  in 
writfhg  diat  silly  atid  irt6oIent  letters' 
tie  has  himself  tolc(  us  that  his  mind^^ 
diuring  its  composition,  was  under  viur 
T^cm  excitaticm— that  he  was  fatigued, 
unwell,  disturbed,  annoyed^  dissatifr? 
fied,— and  probably,  we  add,  hungry^ 
thiiiitf,  and  perhaps  not  a  liUle  mlsof^ 
•*««iia  yet  he  had  no  oUier  motrve,  hk^ 
avers,  but  an  amtiety  to  relieve  tbd^ 
inike,  ftom  **  deEcac/*  forsooth,  antf 
embfltrrassment  f  Now,  this  very  state* 
ment,  from  his  owu  pen  and  ms  own! 
Hps,  proted  that  he  md  not  know  the 
niotivesof  his  own  actions,  and  that,;: 
under  the  chrcumstanoes,  ihe  Duke 
was  perfectly  justified  in  refusing  tor 
him  the  right  of  knowing  them«-*«£or^ 
in  one  and  ihe  same  brfeath  he  tlttrif^ 
botes  bis  letter  to  motiives  utterly  tr-r 
reoondkble^  and  such  as  ixiight  rapidW 
fy  succeed  each  other,  but  could  not' 
be  <x>«e^8tent.  Mr  HiiskissoU  is  suf<^ 
prised  at  the  notion  of  anybody  p^ 
sUming  to  look  into  his  neart-HUid! 
expects  the  whole  world  to  take  all  ho 
says  about  himself  on  trust*  The  whole 
world  is  not  quite  so  weak  as  thafe 
Qomes  to ;  the  whole  world  is  now  et^ 
gaged  in  the  ^^  mardi  of  intellect,"  and^ 
on  ■  the  preset  occasion  the  whole* 
world  has  paused  to  ^  mailc  time,"  and" 
by  that  movement  to  declare  unequi« 
locally,  that  though  Mr  Huskisson^ 
did  certainly  loto  his  temper  at  Iastj» 
along  with  his  office,  yet  that  at  first: 
he  behaved,  beyond  all  doubt,  with 
the  most  complete  resignation. 

The  Duke  must  by  this  time  havoi 
wished  "  my  dear  Huskisson"  at  the 
detiL  The  man  was  getting  very  pro« 
lis,  tedious,  and  tiresome,  to  no  esrai« 
ly  purpose ;  and  going  on  at  that  ratCjr 
who  could  predict  when  and  where  he.^ 
was  likely  to  put  a  period  to  his  politicals 
existence  ?  Had  he  put  in  even  one  sin* 
gle  hit,  through  the  Duke>  guard,  we. 
could  have  tderated  the  prolongation' 
of  the  contest.  But  it  was  plain  from, 
the  (trstj  that  it  was  no  match ;  that, 
to  make  use  of  an  expression  inventedr 
hi  our  own  hearing,  by  Mr  Wynd» 
ham,  the  Colonial  Secretary  could  not 
'^  make  a  dent  in  a  pound  of  butter." 
Had  the  Duke  not  been  one  of  the^ 
best  natured  men  alive,  he  mus$  luiyo 
waxed  wroth  on  such  a  sample  ojC 
floundering  pertinacity  ;  but  no — he 
kept  sweet  as  a  pot  of  honey>  «nd  pra]lt 
do  admire  with  us  the  point  and  siuw 
yityofNo.  6#  r^  i         /- 

'  *  Digitized  *^OOgle    -^    ' 
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((  Mt  Dear  HnflKi880N,«-In  conee- 
qaence  of  your  laat  letter,  I  feel  it  to  he 
liecessary  to  recall  to  your  recollection  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  received  your 
letter  of  Tuesday  momlog. 

•  *'  It  is  addressed  to  me  at  two  o'clock  in 
llie  morning,  immediately  afler  a  debate 
and  dii^sion  in  the  Upuse  of  CkHnrnons.  It 
informs  me  that  you  lose  no  time  in  afford- 
i^  me  an  opp<nrtttnity  of  placing  your 
office  in  other  .hands,  as  the  only  means  in 
your  power  of  preventing  an  injury  to  the 
kinff's  service,  which  you  describe.  It 
eondudes  by  ^  regretting  ,the  necessity  for 
troubling  me  with  this  communication.' 

^^  Gould  I  consider  this  in  any  other 
Hght  ihtai  as  a  formal  tender  of  the  resig- 
nation of  your  office,  or  that  I  had  any  id- 
tem«tive  but  either  to  sojlidt  you  to  remain 
in  9B&O6  contrary  to  your  sense  of  duty,  «r 
ta  ftibmit  your  letter  to  the  King  ? 
.•'^If  you  had  called  cm  me  the  next 
noming  after  your  vote,  and  had  explain- 
ed to  me  in  conversation  what  had  passed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  character 
of  the  communication  would  have  been 
quite  different,  and  I  might  have  felt  my- 
wf  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  whole  subject 
With  you,  and  freely  to  give  an  opinion 
ilpon  any  point  connected  with  it  But  I 
nust  still  Oink,  that  if  I  had  not  considered 
m  letter  couched  in  the  tenns  in  which  that 
litter  is  couched,  and  received  under  the 
oircumstanoes  under  which  I  received  it,  as 
a  tender  of  resignation,  and  had  not  laid 
it  before  the  King,  I  should  have  exposed 
the  King's  government  and  myself  to  very 
painful  misconstructions.  My  answer  to 
your  letter  will  have  infonned  vou  that  it 
surprised  me  much,  and  that  it  gave  me 
great  concern.  I  must  consider,  therefore, 
the  resignation  of  your  office  as  your  own 
act,  and  not  as  mine. 

•  "  Ever  yours  most  siocerely, 
(Signed)        4*  Wellikotok.*' 

'  Mr  Huskisson  had  told  us  that  he 
now  considered  the  matter  at  an  end ; 
and  well  he  might ;  hut  not  so,  it 
appears,  the  Duke,  who,  with  a  rare 
generosity,  seems^after  aU  this  bother- 
ation, to  have  heen  not  altogether 
unwilling  to  allow  Mr  Huskisson  to 
continue  a  while  longer  in  office,  just-i 
I7  oonndering,  that  his  talents  might 
oe  made  us^l  to  the  Government, 
under  proper  direction  and  control. 
He  therefore  sent  Lord  Dudley  to  teU 
the  half-disconsolate  half-sulky  Sec. 
that  he  '^  was  a  man  of  sense,^' — and, 
therefore,  must  know  what  should  be 
done  to  set  everydiing  right  again— a 
message,  which,  when  let  out  of  the 
bag  by  Mr  Huskisson,  in  his  explana« 
tory  speech,  shook  die  House  with 
•  laughter—as  well  it  might— till  it  had 


nearly  fallen  downi^Uh  a  miiiin  i(b 
side.  This  message  Mr  Huskisscp 
cdled  ^^  oracular/'  To  us  it  sounds 
the  least  oracular  response  that  ever 
was  submitted  to  the  interpretation  df 
the  wit  of  man. '  It  was  in  truth  eqvom 
valent  to  this—'*  tell  Huskisson  that 
he  is  a  sad  bloc^ead— has  put  his 
fcot  through  it— and  is  om*— but 
though  capsized,  he  knows  how  to 
right  himself  again— Let  him  withdraw 
that  fodlsh  letter  of  his^  and  I  shall 
see  what  may  be  done  as  to  permitting 
him  to  come  in  again."  Mr  Huskis- 
son havmg  succeeded  by  this  time  id 
mounting  his  high  horse,  in  a  yery 
clumsy  and  awkward  way  it  must  be 
admitted^  he  was  too  big  and  mighty  to 
slip  off  over  the  tail— so  he  continuied 
astride,  holding  fast  by  the  mane,  al- 
though the  ^'  fine  animaT'  never  mo* 
yed  an  inch,  and  there  he  sits  till  this 
day,  deprived,  as  he  dolefully  whim- 
pered, ''  of  all  that  relates  to  personal 
gratification,  sudi  as  the  rank,  the 
honours,  die  priyll^ges,  and  emda- 
ments  of  office." 

Yet,  had  Mr  Huskisson  felt  assu- 
red that  thero  was  no  intention  on  die 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
take  him  in, — and  that  there  was  no 
such  intention  must,  be  known  to 
every  honest  man— he  seems  to  hint 
that  he  might  have  availed  himself  of 
the  *'  oraciUar"  message.  '*  I  did  not,, 
and  could  not,  know  what  might  have 
been  intended;  I  might  have  enga- 
ged in  a  game  of  political  blind-man's 
buff,  and  famished  amusement  for 
the  noble  and  distinguished  indivi- 
duals about  the  noble  Duke.  The 
dress  circle  might  have  laughed  at  my 
awkward,  and,  perhaps,  irretrievable 
tumbles,  while,  at^  the  end,  I  might 
be  just  where  I  was."  There  is  more 
candour,  than  dignity  in  the  dedaira- 
tion. 

Mr  Huskisaan's  nest  cause  of  grief 
and  astonishment^  was  the  difficulty 
dirown  in  his  way  by  the  Duke  m 
Wellington,  when  seeking  to  have  an 
audience  of  the  King.  To  understand 
how  far  he  was  entitled  to  complain 
on  this  ground,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
read  the  letters  referrii^  to  it  in  un<^ 
interrupted  succession. 

Mr.  HuMieon  to  the  Duke  qf  Wei* 
lingUm* 

<<  Downing  Street,  25th  May,  182a 
«'My  deae  Duke,— On  Tuesday  last 
I  wTDte  to  the  King  to  solicit  an  audience. 


Bis  Majesty  has  not  yet  been  plested  i& 
gr»Bt  me  tius  honour; 

<^  In  the  expectation  (net  iinnstunl  for 
me  to  entertain  in  the  situation -which  I 
hold)  of  being  afibrded  an  oM>ortiinity  of 
waiting  upon  hie  Majesty,  I  have  deferred 
acknowledging  your  letter  of  the  2Ist» 
which,  passing  by  altogether  all  that  is 
stated  in  mine  of  the  same  date,  you  conw^ 
dude  in  the  following  words : — ^  I  must 
therefore  consider  the  resignation  of  your 
office  as  your  own  act,  and  not  as  mine.' 

'^  I  will  not  revert  to  the  full  explaoa- 
tion  which  I  have  already  given  you  on 
tfiiff  subject  Not  denying  that  my  first 
fetter  migl^  be  capable  of  the  construction 
which  you  put  upon  it,  I  would  ask  you 
whether  it  be  usual,  after  a  construction 
has  been  from  the  first  moment  explicitly 
disavowed,  to  persist  that  it  is  the  ri^t 
one  ?  It  being,  however,  the  construction 
to  which  you  adhere,  I  must  assume,  as 
you  laid  the  letter  before  his  Majesty,  that 
you  advised  his  Majesty  upon  it,  and  that 
his  Mi^ty  is  therefore  under  the  same 
misapprdiension  as  yourself  of  what  I 
meant ;  the  more  especially,  as  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  any  subsequent 
letters  have  been  laid  before  his  Majesty. 

y*'  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  setdngrigbt 
any  erroneous  impression  on  the  Royal 
mind  that  I  sought  to  be  admitted  as  soon 
as  possible  into  his  Majesty's  presence. 

'^  I  was  then,  as  I  am  still,  most  anxious 
to  assure  his  Majesty,  that  nothing  could 
have  been  further  from  my  intention,  than 
that  the  letter  in  question  should  have  been 
at  all  submitted  to  his  Majesty—to  make 
known  to  his  Majesty  the  circumstances 
and  fisdings  under  which  it  had  been  writ- 
ten.  ..to  pcdnt  out  to  him  ^lat  I  had  taken 
the  piecautbn  (usual  between  Minist^s  in 
matters  of  a  ddicate  and  confidential  na- 
tnre,  when  it  is  wished  to  keep  the  subject 
as  much  as  possible  confined  to  the  re- 
apective  parties)  of  marking  the  letter  '  pri- 
vate and  confidential ;'  t£it  I  understood 
that  this  letter,  so  marked  specially  to 
guard  its  object,  had  been,  without  pre- 
vious communication  of  any  sort  with  me, 
in  respect  to  the  transaction  referred  to, 
but  not  explained  in  the  letter  itsdf,  laid 
before  his  Maiesty,  as  conveying  to  the 
foot  of  the  Throne  my  positive  resigna- 


.  <M  should  further  have  had  to  state  to 
his  Majesty  the  great  pain  and  concern 
which  I  felt  at  finding  that  a  paper  should 
have  been  submitted  to  his  Majesty,  and 
described  to  him  as'  cdnveying  my  resigna- 
tion of  the  Seals, -in  a  form  so  unusUal, 
and  with  a  restriction  so  unbecoming  to- 
Wards  my  Sovereign,  as  is  inmlied  in  the 
words  ^  private  and  confidential ;'  that  in 
a  necessity  so  painful  (had  I  felt  such  a 
necessity)  aSs  that  of  asking  his  Majesty's 
permission'  to  withdraw  from  bis  service, 


my  fiiBt  anxiety  would:  have  been  to  Uy 
my  reasons,  in  a  reqpectftil,  ^but  •  direct^ 
eommunication  firom  myself,  at  his  Majes- 
t3!^'sfleet ;  but  that,  most  cotainly,  in  whaU^ 
ever  mode  conveyed,  the  uppennoat  fseling 
of  my  heart  would  have  been  to  have  ac- 
companied it  with'  those  expressions  of 
dutiful  attachment  and  respectful  grati- 
tude, whidi  I  owe  hia  Majesty  for  the  mainr 
and  uniform  proofs  of  confidence  and  kino- 
ness  with  which  he  has  been  graciou^ 
pleased  to  honour  me,  since  I  have  held 
the  Seals  of  the  Colonial  Department. 

*'  If  I  had  been  afibrded  an  opportunity 
Of  thus  relieving  mjrself  from  thepainfiit 
position  in  whi^  I  stand  towards  his  Ma-^ 
jesty,  I  should  then  have  entreated  of  his* 
Majesty's  goodness  and  sense  of  justice  to 
permit  a  letter,  so  improper  for  me  to  have' 
written,  (if  it  could  have  been  in  my  con^ 
templation  that  it  would  have '  been -hnd 
before  his  Majesty  as  an  act  of  resigna- 
tion,) to  be  withdrawn.  Neither  should  I 
have  concealed  from  his  Majesty  my  re- 
gret, considering  the  trouble  which  has 
unfortunately  occurred,  both  to  his  Ma- 
jesty and  his  government;  that  I  had  not 
taken  a  different  mode  of  doing  what;  fbr 
the  reasons  fully  stated  in  my  letter  of  the 
21st,  I  found  myself  bound  in  honour  to 
do,  so  as  to  have  prevented,  perhaps,  the 
misconception  arising  out  of  my  letter, 
written  immediately  after  the  debate.  - 
'  *^  I  have  now  suted  to  you  firankly,  Mid 
without  reserve,  the  substance  of  all  that 
I  was  anxious  to  submit  to  ^be  King.  I 
have  done  so  in  the  fUli  confidence  that 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  lay  this  state- 
ment before  his  Majesty,  and  Uiat  I  may 
be  allowed  to  implore  of  his  Majesty  thait 
he  will  do  me  tiie  justioe  to  believe,  that 
of  all  who  have  a  right  to  prefer  a  daim 
to  be  admitted  to  his  royal  presence,  I  am 
the  last  who,  in  a  matter  relating  to  my- 
self, would  press  that  daim  in  a  manner 
unpleasant  to  his  Majesty's  wishes  or  in- 
clinations. I  bow  to  them  with  respectful 
deference,  still  retaining,  however,  a  con- 
fidence founded  on  the  rectitude  of  my  in- 
tentions, that  in  being  removed  from  liis 
Majesty's  service,  I  may  be  allowed  the 
consolation  of  knowing,  that  I  have  not 
been  debarred  f^om  the  privilege  of  my 
o^ce  in  consequence  of  having  ineocted 
his  Majesty's  personal  displeasure. 

*^  Believe  me,  my  dear.Dukef  youra 
very  sincerely, 

(Signed)     *<  W.  Huski88,oh/' 


The  Duke  of  WeHingtan  to  Mr  Hm-^ 
kisson. ' 

«<  London,  May  25, 182B. 

.  **  My  I>ear  HrsKiBsox,— It  is  with 
great  concern  that  I  inform  you  that  I 
have  at  last  attended  his  Majet^)  «&d  b»y^ 
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-  :••!  ainoiereljr  legret  the  loss  <tf  your  vii. 
ImAk  assistance  in  die  aidaoUs  task  Iti 
^pMdi  I  am  engaged^ 
^  JWie^mej  erer  yours  most  rinccreln 

^^r^uskimn  to  me  Duke  qf  JTrfU 


that  the  c&cumstanceisf  its  hmgmtAtH 
^pdvate  flocLwilidential'  ^idHttt  alter 
Ae  duuraeter  of  the  letter,  v  zdieve  aw 
nom  the. painful  duty  of  communicatiiig 
ss  contents  to  his  Majesty,  as  I  did  in 
person. 

^.Yoursttbiequeht  letters  did  not,  ae*' 
cording  to  riiy  understanding  of  tham 
fonvey  any  ^sayowal  of  yoUrmtentioti  t^ 
tender  youi;  lesigBataoB.  I  laid  them  hex 
fote  faiftM^esty,  and  my  answers  «»theah 
and  fiomnUmioated  to  Lord  Budiey  thai 
I  had  done  s«^         .  ;  .  •       i 

"^  The  King  infoimed  me,  i  ^iink  on 
Wednesday  the  2Ut,  that  you  had  dwlred 
to  have  an  audience  of  his  Ji^<^esty,  aiid 
that  he  intended  to  receive  ynti  oil  the  day 
but  one  after.  I  did  taot  consider  it  mj(t 
duty  to  advise  his  Miy'esty  to  receive  you 
•t  an  earlier  period.  . 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  m^  td  ob« 
serve,  Ihat  your  letter  to  me  of  the  i2Mi 
was  6itirdLy  your  ownsot,  and  wfaefiynii^ 
Jipectedlwmft  If  Oie  letter  ^rasi^titteii 
hastay  and  inconsideiately,  surely  fihe  ntu 
tural  course  was  fin?  you  to  vididiBV  It 
altogether,  and  thus  Nlieve  me  from  tho 
potion  in  whiA,  without  any  fault  of 
aaine,  it  had.  placed  me..*4»mpelling  me 
^^^  to  accept  the  resignation  which  it 
tsndered,  or  to  solicit  ydu  to  continue  to 
hold  your  office.  , 

"This  ktt^  step  Wat^  In  my  opinion, 
nlculated  to  do  me  personally,  and  th* 
King's  Government,  great  disservioB;  and 
It  appeared  to  me  Oiat  the  only  mtfde  by 
which  wo  could  be  ^xtrioatid  ftnd  the 
oifficul^  in  which  your  letter  had  piooed 
us  was,  that  the  withdnwal  of  youzleMsr 
should  be  your  spontaneous,  act,  and.  that 
It  should  be  adopted  without  deUy. 

"The  interference  of  hi8AIajeBty,pend» 
ing  our  oorre^ndmce,  would  riot  only 
have  placed  his  Majesty  in  a  situation  in 
which  he  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  sudi  m 
questieri,  hnt  it  w(foU  have  subjected  me 
to  the  imputation  tiiat  thmt  interference 
had  taken  pkwe  oa  my  suggestioD,  or 
WithmyoonniyanQ& 

"  I  did  not  consider  it  my  duty  to  adb 
vise  his  Majes^  to  intei&ie  in  any  m&ni 
ner  irtia^ver. 

"His  Miqes^y  infoemed  me  this  dar, 
that  he  had  written  you  this  morning,  ra. 
vointii^  an  addxento  in  the  cdurs^f  the 
day.  . . 

"  Bdieve  me,  ever  yours  most  sincere. 
ly, 

(S%«ed)  «  Wblmwoton.** 
^  All  thi»  gpcaks  for  itsdf  too  plaSn^ 
gr  to  Beed  a  ward  of  explanatlotf. 
Thnwghoiit  the  whole  affidr,  thfe 
Duke  acted  with  ^ual  deHcacy.  de- 
terminatioii,  and  diseretion.  He  had 
mentwned  half  past  two  on  Sunday, 
9B  the  last  bear  for  receiving  the  final 


«  Downing  stieet,  h^lf  pwt  9  p4n. 
uiui  ^  ?5JMay,J8jJa  ^  .  . 
V  «^My  |>EA£  Di7KE,^Lord  Dudley  has 
^  smt  to  m^  i^tiopened,  my  letter  to 
J09*»  which  I  liorwarded  to  Apaley  House 
#l^ut^  o'^oQk  tltia4iftemoon; 
\  ".Thi»ae<stet  was  imtten  as  soon  as  I  wa$ 
g^vq^,to.u94eisl9od  by  JUird  Dudley,  who 
C9Ped.here  a|tw  m  Interview  with  you^this 
mmmg,  thaj  his  Majesty  had  not  sigm, 
^ed  any  intention  of  gnmting  .me  the  hpi 
nouf  of  1^  audJenoB.  No  other  mQ^e^ 
therefore,  remafaiijg  open  tomeof  cQnyey^ 
¥)g:n;^y  sentiments  to  the  King,  X  ad^iess 
5»:^^  to  you,  for  die  purpose  of  bringing 
W^i^  his  Majesty,  in  the  shape  of  a  wrjtr 
^»  eommunioatiiNi,  what  I  am  prevent9 
ft^  Btatmg  to  his  Majesty  in  person. 

*^;I  feel  confident  that  youwiU  not  deny 
pft  Oiis  favouy,  and  you  wiU  be  satisfied 
*>X.  W  QOntents  of  my  l^|;er,  (wfaiob  I  now 
»tui^  that  in  writing  it,  nothing  was  iur^ 
tte  from  myintention.than  to  intrude  my. 
•etf  between  you  fl«4  the  arrangements 
▼bich,  upon  my  removal  from  ofllce,  (for 
aucfa  I  have  considered  the  result  of  our 
conrsspondence  sinceyour  letter  of  the  21st,) 
you  hav^  received  his  Majesty's  instruc- 
tHHIs  to  nudDs.. 

**  Yqur  letter,  eommunicathig  this  fact, 
leju^  P19  about  half  past  7  this  evetiinZ 
+.  *f!*  yo»  ftw  tho  mlbrmatioo,  and  for 
the  Jqi^d  manner  »  which  you  advert  to 
•njftebleafsistaiwe  which  Imayhwvebee^ 
abler.to  mve  to  your  adipini|te»twi,  as  weU 
as  t^  the  expression,  of  tl^  coQfem  with 
Which  you  have  a4vised  his  Majesty  to  phu» 
my  office  iff  other  hands.  ^J^'^^'w 

«  Believe  me  to  be,  my  de»r  Duke,  ever 
f€wn  very  smcerdy, 

(Signed)       '•  W.Hir8Ki8BOK.'» 

S%0Duke  ofWdlkigUm  to  Mr  Wus-^ 
kisson. 

c*  **lA)ndoA,  May  2«,  1828. 

«  Mt  deah  HusKtssoK,— I  have  re- 
cciijBd^your  letter  of  yesterday,  accompa- 
Died  by  another  letter  from  you,  daS 

W^^y*  ^W<*  I  h^  fiturted  to 
Xx)rd  Dudley,  u|\der  the  impression  that 
I  ought  not  to  open  it  widwut  your  me. 
vious  consent,  und^  the  circumstances  Uiat 
•xist^at  the  timel  wo^ved  it.      -   . 

"I  have  laid  both  before  the  King,  In 
aMWtt,  I  have  only  to  repeat,  thatjcon- 
•idered  your  letter  of  flie  20(k  ajs  a  fonnal 
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ntenifw  wbkh  Ihe  Duke  hm  wilji 
Ae  KiBg>  A  0tiocfsior  tx>  Air  Huski94 
ion  was  proposed;  and  imder  .these 
ckcmnstances^  the  Duke  returned  hm 
hi^  letter  unopened,  ag  he  thought 
mat  it  wou]2l  not  be  fair  to  open  i^ 
Fhile  Mr  Hnskisson  did  not  know 
that  an  iaternevr  had  taken  pkte^ 
and  that  his  aueeessor  had  been  ap« 
poinled»  This  is  a  Sdnd  of  delicacy 
more  easily  understood,  and  more  dif* 
ficnlt  to  be  appreciated  than  that  ex- 
hibited by  Mr  Huskisson  in  his  drs^ 
letter.  It  is  genuine — the  other  is  spu« 
dous— and  of  all  spurious  things,  spu« 
TU>us  delicacy  is  the  most  disgusting. 

The  audience  of  the  King,  solicited 
with  such  a  parade  of  loyal  gratitude, 
by  this  reformed  Jacobini  was  grant* 
c2Ur4md  enjoyed,  no^kmbt,  with  thosa 
fedings  peculiar  and  appropriate  to 
the  I»ist  enriable  ntuation  m  whidt 
a  minister  of  the  crown  can  beplaced, 
by  his  own  folly  and  intrigues.  His 
M^Jestj's  gracious  favour  was,  how« 
eter^  nch  recompense  to  this  disint^ 
rested  Patriot  for  the  loss  of  office 
and  he  is  now— no  wbnder-r-no  doubl 
~-one  of  the  happiest  andproadeat 
ofmen.  .      ^ 

He  is^  we  say,  me  of  4he  proudest 
ef  men.  Hear  him  crow.  <*  I  hope 
I  have  preserved  adf^approbatioh,  my 
pertMmal  honour,  my  public  character, 
the  support  and  approbation  of  my 
personal  and  political  friends — ^an  un« 
tarnished  public  character  I J !"  Oh  I 
that  Heaven  would  g^ve  us  '^  the  gift 
to. see  ourselves  as  others  see  usT 
Then  would  tiiis  person  £Bel  the  folly 
of  sneh  vaunting ;  and,  tnaaen-facod 
as  he  isy  bang  down  his  bead  beneath 
the  universid  eontempt  and  soom  with 
which  it  has  been  assailed  all  over  the 


Jiy,  even  die  often-purchased: 
"^Hiig  and  Radical  Pre^s  is  mute  li^. 
his  defence.  Not  a  greasy  chiii  wags 
in  behalf  of  his  *^  imtamishe^  repu«* 
tatioh."    ti'ntarnished  indeed !   It  is . 

Sed^Uack^-4e  that  thej»pota  are  net* 
dble.  Never  was  public  man  sunk 
80  low  io  meanly  and  so  bowly  low. 
Willing  to  work*  forpvf  under  any  Mi- 
nistiy-r-even  imder  the  men  who,  in 
his  opinion,  mnrdered  his  best  Friend, 
his. Patron,  hia  Benefactor, his  very 
Maker !  Yet,  with  all  his  greedy  mean-* 
ness,  proud  as  a  piece  of  red  flesh, 
Beekebttb,  or  a  Turkey  Cock.    As  if 
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eaiLodlftitbuvp^jiyilttieallkebi^ 
Ii9t  the  comny)nest  article,  la  be  fovrnd 
in  a  great  maiH«CiM9tiuixig  and  ^xmlf 
Hiercial  eoantry  I  .  If  all  clever  aw 
ae^te  d^fcH  WcRe  .^  ))e  Cf^lfistei  io9B4 
ther  i^8mi^e|dMarkel,to  ^eaounrd 
of  a  hon>,  Jheatens  what  a  heiq^  ef 
Hitski^ona  in  every  hurdle  i  /  : . . 
The  praiGi^  hemirer  fortent  and 
sincere,  which  a  public  chafader.  hi* 
ptows  on  himself^  never  impresses  m^ 
half  so  much  as  jQiat  wbieh  etaei^ 
eyen  coldly  and  reluctantly,  fi'om  ^ 
lips  of  othors*  Diivuiig  the.n^k  ti 
these  e&{^aatioo%  noMy  siida  ouM 
gle  good  wotd  for  the  eQ&*oolonial  Se« 
oreMry  but  Mr  Hnskisaon— 4iut  he,  it 
must  be  allowed,,  laid  it  en  thicb^ 
ever  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  till  the 
ol^ot  of  hia  mn^;yrio  must  have  been 
really  both  blinded  and  stnotheredt 
<^  Usefully  I  will  not  say,  butaealous^ 

Sr  I  can  promise,  to  attend  to  the  pub^ 
0  interests  of  this  great  empirct^  to 
the  utmost  of  my.power^  and  tnftbest 
<tf  my  ability.  Sir,  these  kst  best 
titles  and  honours  to  win  and  wear^ 
i%  in  this  countiy,  Ibrtunaidy,  net 
the  exclusive  tlie  pctmliar  privilege 
ef  any  ene  partionlar  class  of  thecem-i 
mnnity.  There  exiats  here  no  con£&« 
deraey  of  any  great  tooflies-rno  arrajf 
of  Holde  hoiMe^  which  can  deprive 
me  of  my  Mt  claim  tp  compete  iom 
them^  These,  are  my  birth-fTight.aa 
an  £ng]ishmaiv--not  being  a  CathdM^ 
and  in  the  eamcet  execciseof  ^t  adi« 
nutted  Inrtl^riabt,  I  shall  stiU  ^m» 
tinue,  shr,  toendeatour  to  deaenpe  die 
good  epiaioik  H  thia  House,  and  dwi 
an>robatiG&  ef  mt  eeimtry."  Me 
Cmbbc;,  in  one  of  hiepoems^  after  ii^ 
dulging  himself  IB  a  luigier  dose  of  de« 
8cv^>ti0ii  than  he  generallir  allowisr 
himseiiF*^  fyaie  description  of  a  ^besiL 
—seems  to  be  suddenly  stnidi;  wilir 
a  sense,  of  the  abemrdity  of  miAinff.iiae> 
pf  40  many  fine  w^ds  about  Uitk  er 
nethin((,  and  bleaks  eff  with.  a.-Hnd 
something  like  the  following  >- 
'«Bah!botbetl  bkaey!  wbattedenea 
isthisr  i 

Mr  Huskisson  might  have  so  ended 
his  peroration  with  great  efl^ct  and  per* 
feet  propriety — for  never  was  thm  a 
clumsier  edition  of  Much  Ado  i^ut 
Nothing  published  in  that  House.  No- 
thingeanbemeietmiike  doquencethan' 
sneh  miserable  and'  misapj^ied  oom*^ 
mmiplaces.  Athirdorfouranrateman,. 
and  Mr  Huskisson  is  no  more^  looks 
inexpresably  abiord/en  hia  1^^  be« 
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daubiiig  i&nsfUS  all  over  with  fetid 
flattery,  and  playing^  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age  in  the  hearing  of  some  hun-» 
^reds  of  people  who  all  very  well 
know  him  to  be  a  capital  hand  at  ao^ 
counts,  but  not  one  of  whom  would 
care  twopence  though  he  were  dead 
to-morrow.  Mr  Huskisson,  in  that 
Ini^ired  fit  of  self-laudation,  stood  in 
diat  predicament.  The  House,  who 
knew  him  to  be  an  able  man,  was 
perplexed  to  hear  him  braying  on  this 
occasion  like  the  creature  that  chews^ 
the  thistle.  There  he  stood— for  near- 
ly three  hours  as  we  have  heard  it  cal* 
eulated — ^visibly  and  audibly  in  the 
wrong — floundering  along  like  a  half- 
drunk  man  in  a  moss  and  a  mist— 
and  often  planted  up  to  the  middle  in 
a  quagmire.  All  the  House  smirk-^ 
ing,  smiling,  leering,  laughing,  guf- 
fawing— even  like  the  Blue  Parlour  in 
Picardy  during  a  Noctes  Ambrosi- 
anee^-and  yet  the  orator  convinced  all 
the  while  of  his  **  continuing  to  de- 
serve the  good  opinion  of  this  House, 
and  the  approbation  of  the  country !" 
It  is  paintm  to  see  a  fool  publicly  ex- 
pose nimsdf ;  but  pleasant  to  see  a 
Serson  do  so  of  an  entirely  different 
escription;  and  we  lost  a  13'eat  by 
losing  our  passage  in  the  James  Watt 
Steamer  the  week  before  Mr  Huskis- 
son's  expose  and  exposure. 

As  Mr  Huskisson  waxed  warm,  in- 
deed wroth,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
hiff  harangue,  so  did  he  also  wax  im- 
prudent. The  veil  of  afiected  mode* 
ration,  and  humility,  and  delicacy, 
and  so  forHi,  with  which  he  at  first 
leaded  his  fair  features,  fell  off,  or 
rather  was  thrown  aside  by  the  im- 
passioned Ex-secretary,  and  he  gave 
Tent,  in  terms  somewhat  abusive  and 
Billingsgate,  to  the  rancour  which  it 
then  appeared  must  have  been  long 
gathering  veithin  his  bosom.  The 
large  pustule,  having  come  to  a  point, 
bmt,  and  there  was  a  copious  dis- 
charge^ of  green  and  yellow  matter. 
According  to  his  fixat  letter,  all  was 
unanimity  in  the  Cabinet. 

<<  Behold  bow  good  a  thing  it  is, 
.    And  how  becoming  well, 
Together  such  as  brethren  are 
In  unity  to  dwell  !** 

Of  that  perfect  unanimity  his  vote  on 
Uie,  question  of  East  Betfbrd  was,  he 
telk  us,  but  a  seeming  disturbance. 
All.  WAS  fight  and  tight,  like  a  bundle 
of  atickftr-Hind.  he  himself  the  band 
which  bound  them  all  infrangibly  to- 
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gethefr ;  but  &e  a  c6uple  of  htrtits  have 
expired,  hear — see  hoW  he  feta  the 
peat  big  red  thundering  cat  out  of  the 
Dag—ohow  he  hates  the  aristocracy  of 
England, — how  he  fears,  distrusts^ 
and  dishkes  the  Duke  of  Wellington  } 
^  I  began  by  stating,  «ir — and  I  realljr 
am  sorry  to  have  been  compdled  to  detaiit 
^e  H0US6  at  such  lengUi^—thatl  have  not 
the  time,  neither  is  it  for  me  to  attempt,  to 
account  for  the  motives  whidi  led  to  my 
difimissal.  With  these  tnolives  (of  whitdi 
I  cannot  pn^ess  to  know  anything)  I  have 
now  nothing  to  do ;  but  this  I  will  say, 
that  when  the  present  administration  was 
formed  by  the  noble  Duke  who  i>  at  the 
bead  of  it,  I  did  (contrary  to  the  advice 
of  several  of  my  friends,  coi^trary  to  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  many  who  wmM 
have  dissuaded  me  ftom  that  step)  oonseat 
to  take  a  share  in  that  administration.  I 
cemented  to  do  so  exclusively  on  paUio 
grounds.  When  I  considered  that  the  pco. 
posal  which  was  thus  made  bad  been  made 
to  me  jointly  with  so  many  of  my  friends, 
who  had,  like  myself,  held  /office  under  ^e 
administration  then  recently  dissolved; 
when  I  looked  to  the  perfect  similari^  of 
opinions  and  general  policy  which  had  so 
long  subsisted  between  me  and  the  parties 
to  whom  I  allude ;  when  I  reflected  that 
the  great  executive  departments  of  ther 
state,  one  of  which,  indeed,  I  myself  war 
invested  with,  were  committed  to'  thsip 
charge ;  when  I  reverted  to  our  former 
perfect  union,^  cordial  co*op«KatioB;.  -and 
good  understanding;  and  when  I  ccmsi« 
dered,  also,  the  nature  of  certain  intima- 
tions which  I  received  at  the  same  time«» 
I  did  think,  sir,  that,  as  a  public  man,  I 
was  bound  to  continue  in  the  King's  ser« 
vice.  I  felt  that  by  so  contmuing,  jointly 
with  my  friends,  under  the  drcumstanoeiT 
I  have  just  been  referring  to,  I  should  find 
die  best  chance  of  ftdlowing  .out  and  esta- 
blishing those  principles,  and  those  mea-* 
sures,  of  free  trade  and  commercial  policy,, 
to  which  I  am  known  to  be  attachc^^  and- 
for  the  full  devdopement  and  ultimata 
success  of  which  I  have  long  been  so  an- 
xious. '  (Hear,  hear.)  -  Let  it  not  be  sup* 
posed,  however,  I  was  blind,  in  the  mean- 
while, to  the  mighty  influences  which 
were  so  actively  opposed  to  those  prind- 
ldes--let  it  not  be  supposed,' that  after 
the  hostility  which  had  been  manifested  to 
those  mtasnres— that  after  all  that  I  had 
experienced,  and  all  that  I  had  witnessed, ' 
on  this  bead,  for  the  twelve  nKmtbs  then: 
last  passed,  I  was  blind  to  the  prejudices 
which  existed  against  them,  <Mr  unconsd- 
ous  of  the  antipathies  which  had  been 
excited  and  encouraged  agidnst  all  men 
who  entertained  such  views  and  sudi  opi- 
nions— let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  was 
not  aware  of  all  the  difliculties  wMch 
would  beset  our  perseverance  in  tiiatsys-* 
tern.    I  did  know  <^  them.    But  as  those 
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Infiuenote,  powerfhl  as  I  fielt  asuured  they 
were,  and  the  sway  of  these  prejudices  and 
antipathies,  had  again  become  predomi- 
nant, I  did  feel,  that  if  a  victim  to  them 
were  required,  it  were  better  that  that 
^oald  be  the  individual  advocate  than 
the  general' principles  which  he  had  en- 
dcavotnedto  support.  Without  these,  I 
'believed  it  would  not  be  long  possible  to 
retain,  that  influence  and  support  of  the 
£nsent  p^tical  connexions  of  the  noble 
bubs,  as  we  had  retained  them  during  the 
last  stssion  of  parliament,  unless  I  was  to 
suppose  that  different  views  and  principles 
were  really  to  be  acted  on  by  that  noble 
person,  and  that  those  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  were  no  longer  to  form  any  part  of 
the  poUcy  of  the  new  government.  But 
when  I  look  to  the — satisfaction  (shall  I 

-  say) — ^wkh  which  I  must  infer  that  my 
^ommuoioation  was  received  ;  to  the  inci- 
dents whseh  attended,  and  the  result  whkh 
hm  followed  from  it ;  I  do  think  it  must 
luve  been  considered  necessary,  in  order  to 
pacify  the  powerful  party  1 4iave  adverted 
iOy  that  the  state  of  things  for  which  they 
were  anxious  should  be  supported  by  the 
lemoval  of  the  individual  whose  principles 
were  most  opposed  to  it.  (Heat.)  I  own 
that  it  would  have  been  far  more  satis- 
factory to  my  feelings  if  I  had  been  in- 
fpBnnously  told  thai  a  necessity  for  my  re- 
signation  had  arisen  out  of  their  appre- 
h^sions  about  those  principles)  and  that 
p^icy ;  that  they  augured  so  much  danger 
to  .the  public  and  to  themselves  from  Sie 
views  which  I  espoused,  that,  short  of  this, 
nothing  would  allay  their  fears.  It  would 
have  been  far  more  satisfactory  if  the  noble 
Duke  had  said  to  me: — ^  Such  are  the 
alarms  entecUined  by  the  individuals  on 
whose  assistance  1  principally  rely  for  car- 
lying  on  my  adnunistration,  that  I  am 
•^bli^,  on  their  account,  to  act  upon  the 
only  option  whidi  remains  to  me,  by  part- 
ing wiib  yon.'  I  do  say,  looking  to  what 
was  the.  feolisg  of  certain  parties  during 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  and  compa- 
ring Jt  with  that  which  seems  to  be  evi- 
doiced  by  the  events  that  have  occurred 
within  the  last  two  months ;  and  looking 
to  the  very  d^erent  manner  in  whidi  dr- 
cumstances,  similar  in  their  nature  to  some 
that  were  then  dealt  with,  have  now  been 
taken  up,  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  some 
such  sentiment  as  thhi  has  really  operated 
in  respect  r  of  myself  If  I  must  assume 
the  fact  of  this  resignation  as  an  intima- 
tion, if  not  of  a  reversal,  yet  of  a  change, 
of  this  s^jtem  of  policy,  I  cannot  but  regret 

•  that  this  unfortunate  two.o*clock-in-the 
momi^g  letter  of  mine  was  written,  or  that, 
when  it  was  received,  it  did  not  occur  (as 
it  might  have  occurred)  to  the  recollection  of 
some  persons,  t;hat  on  an  occasion  some- 
what analogous  to  this,  and  which  hap- 
pened not  more  than  two  mon^s  ago,cer- 
-tftin  sentiments  were  nttetod  upon  the 


hi^est  authority,  which  did  the  indivi- 
dual from  whom  they  proceeded  the  high- 
est honour.**' 

Here  he  runs  off  ioto  some  details 
not  very  intelligible  to  us — and  most 
profoundly  uninteresting — yet  spiced 
throughout  with  meanness  an4  malice. 
Suffice  it  that  we  now  ask  the  reader 
one  question— and  be  he  Whig  or 
Tory,  to  that  question  he  will  return 
but  one  answer,  if  an  honest  man.  Is 
the  passage  we  have  now  quoted  fyoia 
Mr  Huskisson's  speech  consistent  with 
his  assertion,  that  on  writing  his  first 
letter  to  the  Duke,  he  was  influenced 
solely  and  entirely  by  an  earnest  d&« 
sire  to  relieve  him  from  the  *'  deli^ 
cacy"  of  the  situation  in  which,  by 
tha^  imlucky  and  unavoidable  vote,  h!e 
bad  unexpectedly  been  placed?  But 
one  answer,  we  say,  can  be  returned 
to  that  question  by  every  honest  man. 
For  here  is  a  confession  of  latent  fears 
and  suspicions,  and  dislikes  in  his  own 
1;>osom — towards  his  colleagues,  and 
^e  friends  and  supporters  of  his  col- 
.leagues — ^here  is  something  like  the 
old  leaven  of  Jacobinism,  seeking  to 
leaven  the  whole  mass. 

But,  emboldened  by  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice,  harshly  grating  on  all 
ears  but  his  own,  during  so  long  a  pe- 
riod of  precious  time,  (half  an  hour 
would  have  done  the  business,  had  his 
cause  been  good,)  Mr  Huskisson  lifts 
up  his  leg,  and  exclaims,  **  Lo !  there 
is  the  cloven  foot — ye  Tories  — ye 
enemies  of  all  improvement."  Let  us 
hear  the  blundering  blusterer:— 

'  '^  Notwithstanding  the  many  zeabus  and 
mutual  congratulations  which  the  friends 
of  Tory  principles,  as  they  call  themselves, 
which  the  enemies  of  idl  improvement, 
have  so  liberally  interchanged  since  my 
removal^..notwithstanding,  sir,  I  say,  those 
ebullitions  of  zeal,  and  those  oversteppings 
of  prudence,  which  I  have  witnessed  in 
some  intemperate  individuals,  who  think 
that  the  removal  from  office  of  those  flriends 
of  mine,  my  late  colleagues,  who  are  now 
no  longer  members  ofhis  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, is  the  only  adequate  apology  which 
the  noble  Dnke  can  inake  for  ever  having 
at  all  connected  himself  with  us ;  and  al- 
though I  find  that  some  of  those  indivi- 
duals think  it  is  the  best  mode  of  doing 
honour  to  the  feelings  of  the  noble  Duke, 
(in  which  action  they  are  most  egregious- 
ly  mistaken,)  to  say  that  his  best  excuse 
is  to  be  found  in  the  removal  of  my  col- 
leagues all  at  once — notwithstanding  all 
these  ebUlHtions,  and  in  spite  of— l£aow 
not  what  to  call  ihem— the  boistenms'^  fits 
(^  mirth  of  those  dubs^-I  should  rather 
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iMOr  of  t^Me  fimvable  ]lHiffo0iit^^aei») 
n^^o  oopgttgnte  OQce  a^jesa  to  Atumpt 
a  fraud  oa  the  ignorance  of  wme  dimeg 
of  ^  people^  unte'  pietence  of  ^ng 
iMmoar  to  the  ittemory  of  an  fllustnpuB 
(Matesman^I  ray,  sir,  notwithstanding  these 
extravagant  expressions  of  joy  now  bursts 
faig  ftom  the  same  quarters  where,  hut  a 
ikw  dttya  before,  all  wasf  deep  and  bitter 
wdling  at  the  progresa  whidi  the  eauie  of 
ovfil  l&erty  had  luide  in  this  House,  and 
g^  theprospect  thus  opebed,  so  far  aa  a  ?ote 
fif  diis  House  eoold  Indicate  it,  of  givii% 
nKoious  and  politicat  tranquillity  to  Ire. 
Ian3-4he»)— POtwithstanmng  these  chu 
inonms  exultationsj  these  untoward  signs 
of  ^  times,  I  for  one  do  not  think  that 
Ibe  triumph  of  this  party  is  so  great,  so 
t«rtain,  or  so  complete,  as  they  aue  pleased 
to  aotidpate— jCcheers) — and  I  cannot  think 
UMit  my  right  hon<  ftiend,  (Mr  Secretary. 
Bed,)  who,  as  fir  as  I  know,  ha»  never 
tetertsined  amy  op^nomr  different  ffamr 
Ibfise  which  I  had  t£e  honour  to  advcicattf 
IB  Uii8<  House,  comiiected  with  all  meaaur^ 
oC. general  poUcy-^the  Koman  Catho^o 
qu^on  alone  ei^cepted— .1  cannot  beUever 
uuM^  my  rij^t  hon.  friend  has  abandoned 
principles  to  which  he  has  heretofore  given 
liis  cordial  support.^1  cannot  believe  that 
iHide  the  foelmgs  of  this  House  and  of  the 
jpouniry  in  favour  of  that  general  policy 
lemam' unchanged,  they  wUl  sympathize. 
wktht  those  captations,  whatever '  may  be 
the  doetiDine  BOW  about  strict  disdpline>-. 
mMn)M-I  cannot  suppose  diat  my  rights 
^H.  fiifilnd  wiU  think  or  believe  thb  sufo^ 
^tantive  power  of  the  State  ougM  to  be  in> 
powerfal,  bat  unknown  hands ;  in  th^ 
(ysnds  of  posons  who,  for  reasons  which 
i  will  not  call  in  question,  because  I  do 
flot  know  them,  and  which  they  who  dO^ 
know  Ihem  will  not  divulge,  declare  that 
^ey  MO  n#t  eandidates  fot  public  hononra, 
and-  who  yet,  not  being  eandidates  for  soch 
lioiiours,  attempt  to  put  a  veto  upw  tiie 
CODBcili  of  the  country,  and  endsueovr  to^ 
eaolude  from  those  couBCils  such  public  ser- 
nantsas  they  h^pen  to  disapprove.  CHear.) 
I  cannot  imagine  thai  ray  right  hon.  friend 
either  believes,  ck  oad  be  taught  to  believe, 
tiiat  snehapaKtyisamorapiopttti^Bnal 
thaa  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  public. 
oC  England  to  decide  upon  the  merits  ob 
dements  of  individuals  connected  with  the 
eieeativedepaitmenta  of  the  statex  as  litde: 
tan  I  bdieve  that  he  is'One  of  those  per-^ 
SODS  who  deem  it  to  be  the  first  du^r  of  the 
Icgislatura  to  resist  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, and  to  counteract*  every  attempt  to. 
rwBedy  those  defocts  ra  our  andcsit  insti- 
tutions, whether  existing  in  our  le^  trl^ 
buBals,  or  in  our  system  of  commeraal  po. 
licyv  fov  example,  which  havegrowB  «p  ia. 
the  lapse  of  ages,  and  of  n^ich  public 
opinioD  and  the  exigcociea  of  society  de« 
maud  the  rettioval—I  cannot  believe  that. 
h^itfOnewholfiok*  wilh^ apprabenaion  at 


the  q>xead  of  knowledge^  at  \ 
with  alarm  the  extension  of  a  system  whidi 
shall  comnranicate  and  rec^rocate  M  aU 
parts  of  the  world  the  benefits  resulting 
from  commercial  intercour^  or  from  the 
intSKhaBge  of  those  improvements  iHiidi 
have  been  for  seme  time  past  gradually  dUL 
friaiBg  themselsca  over  aU  the  dvilisai 
atates  of  the  worMU  an  interdumgo  whidi 
Involves  the  surest  prine^les  of  .j_ 
advantage  with  the  canabUity  of  its  i 
possible  diffusion.  (Hear,  hear.}  I  will 
not  think  such  tUnga  of  auch  Ml  individnal 
.^I  will  not  think  so  lightly  of  a  man  off 
whose  judgment  I  entertain  so  high  an 
opiaion.  I  should  be  indeed  passing  the 
foulest  Hbel  on  him  if  I  were  to  suppose 
that  he  could  wish  to  see  England  again 
placed  in  that  political  pasitini  in  whidi 
i^e  should  occupy  bat  the  fifth  Of  sisthfttn* 
tien'.araeag  the  national «r  in.. vhicki aha 
should  be  again  dishononred  by.a  eonnegi 
Ion  with,  or  a  dtpendence  on,  the  Hofy  4iU 
liance  Goud  clie«s>}  or  if  I  could  imagine 
^hat  he  would  think  it  achea^  price  to  psn 
for  the  support  of  such  pnjudioes  as  I'speak 
of-^tUe  patting  down  public  opinion,  the 
freedom  ef  dlscnssion,  the  freeoom  of  the 
press,,  and  all  thoseother  moral  oausea 
which  now  operate  to  the  improiwaent'ei 
out  comman  natuae  and  of  our  politicai  in^ 
satutiona.  {Cham^)i  I  will  no«  helieaft 
that  my  right  honoarable  Jiisnd  ' 


giv«  the  sanctlnn  of  hia  support  toj 
sures  calcnlat.ed,  or  at  leaat  intendedy  to 
lestrain  the  advance  of  human  improve^ 
ment.>ao  impose  fotters  upon  the. energy 
of  the  human.  mind.*<to  piMe  it  agMn  uni4 
der  the  tntdageof  superstidon  or  the  bon«^ 
dageof  ignotance,  or  diatthfe  would  oppose 
those  measuresiof  commeraial  poliqr  wniah 
are  the  best^and  safest,  and  moot  penua^ 
and  gmn« 


nent  securities  of  the  prosperity  i 
deur  of  stales,  without  compemag  them  t» 
have  recourse  to  the  more  andeot  and 
much  more  daogeroua  defences  of  standinfi 
armies*  (Heai^  hear.)  I  trual  that  if  su^ 
mischievous  pn^eots  should  ever  be  ^10 
views  of  any  party  in  this  oountry,  myi 
right  honourable  frjend  would  be  the  first' 
to  r^el  and  discountenance  everything  9i 
that  sort,  and  in  that  arduous  task  I  an;t 
confident  he  would  at  all  times  receive  the 
support  of  parliament  and  the  coantananco  - 
of  the  British  public** 


John  Lord  Eldon  called  a 
bl»  bnffixm,  by  racfa  a  Tulgar  ff^ow 
as  WHliam  Huskisson!  How  must 
die  gentlemen  of  Engltod,  spite  of  all^ 
party  spirit,  despise  in  disenst  the  ' 
insolent  slanderer !  As  for  Mr  Peda 
we  hope,  for  the  sake  of  his  high  ho« 
nour  and  his  high  talents^  that  he 
scorns  the  insidious  eulogy  Uius  raite-i 
Cully  spat  upon  him ;  anwL  emtmkj, 
(bough  in  some  few  p«fti  cpdwr  to» 
s 
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mfld  imd  tnawMsh^  bis  speech  in  re« 
ply  to  Hnskisson  was  most  triumphs 
ant.  HuskissQH  fl^PQS-lo  think  the, 
powers  of  a  Mihlster  &r  greater  than 
they  eyer  were  in  his  hands^  and  that 
Secretaiiesy  Home,  Foreign^  and  Co-'^ 
lonial>  can  place  Britain  as  low  down  , 
as  they  choose  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
Ht-^amiotts  Jfr  Peel  ntt'^nsduce 
her  HD  &e  flflth  9r  s^xth  order.  7hM 
is  childish  folly,  and  imp^tinence. 
Britiah  will  lake  1foQr'|o6d  care  of  her* 
self,  in  ^e  midst  or  all  imaginable 
misH^pagementji  to  suffer  any  minis- 
ter], or  set  of  mmisters^  to  dass  her 
among  the  junior  optim^s— to  place 
^e  wooden  spoon  in  her  mouth.  To 
any  man,  who  will  tell  us  what  this 
l^wler.  means,  by  hoping  that  Mr 
Pe^  will  not  put  down  public  opi« 
nions  8fid  destooy  ^e  Mbert^  of  the 
press,  and  stop  me  march  of  mtiellecf, 
and  all  those  other  morid  causes  wbioh 
»o#  itlperate  to  the  imprbyement  of 
our  common  nature  and  of  our  polid- 
eal  institutions,  we  here  come  under 
a  splemn  .engagepient  in  4he  face  of 
Europe  to  giye,  on  the  arriyal  of  the 
tot  month  wiUi:  aii  H  in  li>  a  bushel 
of  Powldaodks. 

Mff  J^l  is  \%  aU  tfaB^;sr,Mr  Hua- 
kisson's  superior.  Were  the  world  all 
ateii^  to  be  daik^ned,  Mr  Ped  wMd 
feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  and 
calf  for  lights.  Mr  ^ed  knows  well, 
and  much   defighls  m  a  thousand 


things,  of  which  Mr  HuskissoQ  ktiow» 
no  more  than  a  Bat  knows  of  rain- 
boye^  Mr  i(viakisaon,  therefore,  should 
not  gtye  his  adyiee  tiU  it  is  asked  for  ; 
Mr  Peel  is  no  patient  of  his,  and  needs 
not  ponders;  to  attempt  thrusting 
n^odidne  down  a  man's  throat,  who, 
the  quack  himself  admits,  is,  for  the 
time  b0ii^;  in  good  health,  ia^  though 
Mr  Huskisspn  be  no  CathoUc,  a  work 
of  absurd  and  insolent  supererogation. 
'That  is  not  a  privilege,  or  birth-righi 
of  his,  by  any  manner  (^  means ;  there 
certainly  are  confederacies  of  noble 
families  in  Great  Britain  to  preyent 
that ;  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  coun^ 
try  will  not  endure  such  practices  at 
the  hands  of  any  Jacobin  that  eyer 
wore  a  red  cap,  or  applied  his  feelinf^ 
finger,  with  a  well-satb^ed  grin,  to 
the  fine  edge  of  a  guillotine. 

Mr  Huskisson  eonduded  his  lon^ 
and  windy  harangue,  by  declaring 
his  beHef  that  '^  he  has  Qot  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  Soyereign,  noi; 
placed  himself  in  any  situation  to 
stain  the  fair  character  which  h^ 
hopes  he  has  always  maintained  iti, 
this  House."  He  is  grossly  mistaken  j 
his  Soyereign  cannot  but  have  been 
displeased  by  his  most  suspicious  re- 
signation ;  the  House  cares  little  about 
him;  and  he  knows  that  the  wholly 
country  is  rejoiced  that  he  k  out  of 
the  G^ernmeiit. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLIdATlON. 

toNDON. '''    '\_  ;:,',;/ " 

Tn  the  pfMs,  <' The  Casl^et  ;'*  a  Miscellany,  eomiiii^  V  Orighttil^PeeBli,  %  iome 
of  the  best  living  Autiionu  To  he  published,  by  subset^oii,  is»Bi^  by  Mr  Mov. 
?ay,  Albemarle  Street.  ^   ■ 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Passage  of  Hannibal  over  llie  Alps^  %  the  Rev.  J.  Aw  Orameiv. 
M.A*  and  H.  L.  Wickha^  Esq.    A  new  edition/  with  Addtticms,  in^  8vo. 

Captain  6.  Beaaderk  is  preparing  his  Journey  to  Morocco. 

Dr  John  Crawford  Whitehead  ifr  engaged  on  a  Tragedy,  to  be  called  the  Reign  of  Jameft 
II.  or  the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  with  Historical  Notes,  &c 

Mr  Edwnd  Upham,  after  much  laborious  researdi,  has  just  completed  his  Work  dn 
Buddhuism ;  it  will  appear  in  hnp.  4to^  illustrated  with  numerDus  Engravings,  ft^tn 
Cingalese  originals.  ^   ^      ■.    i  v 

A  Supplement  to  the  Rer.  6.  S.  Faber^s  Diffibulties  of  Romanism,  hiite^/to  to  Air. 
swer  by  the  Bishop  of  Strasbourg,  late  of  Aire. 

Brief  Remarks  on  the  practicability  of  ^^plying  a  Spherddiod  Cot^eeden  to  die  BMRv 

*   ings  by  Compass  at  Sea.    By  Lieut.-Col.  J.  Hobbs,  Royal  Engineers. 

Br  Burrows  has  in  the  press.  Commentaries  on  Insani^.    In  8vo.      ' 

Nearly  ready,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  Recollections  of  a  Three  Years*  Service  during  the  War 

.    of  Extermination  in  Venezuela.    By  an  Officer  of  the  Colombian  Navy. 

The  Bride,  a  Tragedy,  from  the  pen  of  Joanna  Baillie,  the  celebrated  dramatic  poetiess^ 
win  speedily  be  publlsbed. 

Mr  Chandos  Leigh  has' in  the  press  a  second  edition  of  his  Poems,  to  which  will  be 
added  a  Fourth  Epistle  to  a  Friend  in  Town. 

The  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Mahomedkil  Pbwer  in  India,  fVom  its 
commencement  in  the  year  1000  till  1620.  Translated  by  Lieut. -Col.  John  Briggs^ 
late  Hesident  in  Satara^  from  the  original  -Persian  of  Mabomed  Kasim  Astrabady, 

^    entitled  Feri^ta.    In  S  vols.  8vo. 

9he  Life  foid  Times  of  Archbishop  Laud,  l>y  John  P.  Lawson,  M.A.,  is  preparing  for 
publication,  in  one  volume  8vo. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Warner  will  shortly  publish  an  edition  (tf  the  Book  of  PsaHisi 
according  to  the  authorised  Versidn,  with  Practical  Reflecttona  and  Notes,  in  one  oc- 
tavo volume. 
«The  ninth  No.  voL  X.  of  Neale*s  Views  of  Seats,  will  appear  on  the  Ist  of  Juhe. 
Amongst  other  subjects  in  hand  for  this  publication  are  the  following ; — ^Aldermun- 
ster,  Cothektone,  and  Holland  Houses,  Holme  Park,  Dalkeith  Palace,  && 

An  Svo  edition  of  Mr  Waterton^s  Wanderings  in  South  America,  is  in  the  press. 

Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  are  annouitced 
for  publication. 

A  new  Quarterly  Magazine^  to  be  entitled  the  ^^  Cheltenham  Album,"  is  expected  to 
make  its  appearance  on  the  Ist  of  July  next. 

The  second  Mlition,  enlarged,  of  Popular  Premises  examined,  or  a  Philosophical  Inqui- 
ry into  some  of  the  Opinions  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume«  Newton,  Clarke,  King, 
Lawrence,  &c.  on  Deity  Doctrines  and  the  Human  Mind  in  connexion  with  ^Eter- 
nity of  Matter  and  the  Origin  of  Moral  Evil,  by  R.  Dilhm,  will  be  published  early 
in  Jaoc 
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ItfONTHLY  LIST  OP  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

LONDON. 

A  CompASion  for  the  Viiitor  mt  Brusads.  Sm.  8vo,  4t.  6d. 

Addiaon  od  Malfem  Watan,  Scrofula,  and  ConaumptioD.    8?o,  Ct.  6d» 

Aleodi>ili0nUalao(:Paria*    18ma,3s.^. 

Andenan'aMcBioin  of  CathariDe  Brown.    I8100,  la.  6d. 

Aai^Coatninea,  forty-four  oolouMd  plates.    12mo,  18b. 

Atlwntooe'f  Fall  of  Nineveh.    8vo,  128. 

Aoldjo*8  Mont  Blanc    ^  L-1,  Is. 

Bailey*8  Exposidon  oJT  the  Parables.    6vo,  14s* 

BMtlett's  Discourses.    12ino,  Ss.  6d. 

Bayldoo  on  the  Poor's  Rale,  8fo,  7sp  6d. 

Bcma*s  Antiqaiiies  of  Rome.    2  vols,  crown  8vo,  15s. 

Bennett's  Fishes  of  C^lon.    4to,  No.  L  and  II.  L.l»  Is.  each. 

Best's  Transrfaenane  Memoirs.    8vo,  8e. 

Blmit's  Bight  lisctniei.    12mo,  4s.  6d. 

Bcdschneider's  Reply  to  Rose's  Protes^ntiam  in  Germany.    Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

9M§»?  Roman  Empise.   8vo,  12s. 

Browne's  Ada,  dtc    8vo,  8s.  6d. 

Boiton  on  the  Law  of  Real  Proper^  i8vo,  18s. 

Camckon  Sketches.    Itmo,  7b. 

Carcanet  (The),  a  Literary  Album.    12mo,  6b. 

Cacr's  Synopsis  of  Practical  Philosophy.   18mo,  12s. 

Caaae's  Narratite  of  hia  Sufferings  as  a  Prisoner  in  Paaace.    3s. 

ChnadanintfaeFan^BaUatVvBaa.   4lo,  12s. 

Christian  Experience.    18mo,Ss.  ' 

CoMn'sElementaofGeogiaito^    l8aio,  9s.  6d. 
C<deridge's  Poetical  Works.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  L.X  Us. 

Coaunon-place  Book,  of  Romantic  Tales.    24dio,  4s. 

Compendious  View  of  Proofs  of  Aothenticity*of  Old  and  New  Tes^ment.    1 2mo,  3s. 

Cmnental  TmveUer's  Orade.    By  Dr  A.  Eldon.    2  vols,  foolscap  8ro,  1 6s. 

i>opfy  (The).    A  Tale.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 

Davis's  Hints  to  Hearen.    18010,  2s.  6d. 

DHsnglasa  on  Oeooraphical  Projections.     8vo,  48. 

Dialogues  on  Proph^.    8vo,  lOs.  €d. 

D'lsraeli's  life  and  Character  of  Charles  I.    2  vols.  Bvo,  L.U  la. 

DnbMn  Medicsl  Transactions.    VoL  V.  8vo,  14«. 

Ely's  Msmoirs  of^  Mazy  Ann  Ely.    12mo,  48.  6d. 

EnoUsh  (The)  in  France.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  L.I,  Us.  6d. 

EpMtles  m  Veise.    Foolscap  8vo^  5s.  6d. 

Erskine's  Freeness  of  the  Gospel.    12mai,  48. 

Euripides'  Baoche  and  HeracUde,  in  English,  from  Elmsley.    8vo,  48.  6d. 

Falconer  on  Christianity.    12mo,  Os. 

Finch's  BlemsDts  nf  SelCKnowledge  and  Improvement.  3d  edition^  12mo,  T** 

Forsyth's  First  Lines  of  Cliemistry.     12mo,  8s. 

F^ankUn's  Second  Expedition.    4to,  plates,  L4,  4s. 

Fresse's  Cambiat's  Con^endium.    Iloyal  8vo,  UK  r,. 

Fuller  on  CkNnmunion.     12mo,  48.  6d.      * 
Whed-Carriages.    8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Gilly's  Hone  CatechedcsB.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  6d. 

Olcnalpin,  by  Miss  Taylor.   2  vols.  12mo,  lOs.  6d. 

Gordon's  Examinations  on  the  Ptactioe  of  Siirgery*    12mo,  7** 

Gray^s  Operative  mannihctoring  Chemistry.    8vo»  LJ,  Us.  6d« 

Guest  on  Spbmfaig  Madihietr.    8vo,  7s.  6d* 

Guide  to  Importers  and  Pordiasers  of  Wine.     I2mo,  5s.  • 

Guiot's  Course  of  French  Lectures.    12mo,  7s. 

Hi^  Baba  in  England.  2  vols.  12mo,  15s.    . 

Harp  of  Judah,  a  Selection  of  Poems.    Foolscap  8vo,  38.  6d. 

Harwood  on  the  Cwmtive  Influence  of  the  South  of  England.    98.  6d» 

Head  on  Early  Risincr.    12mo,  5s. 

Head-Picce  (The)  and  Hchnct.    I2mo,  4i. 
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Holfon)  on  tbe  Peoitentiaiy  at  Millbanki-  8vo,  IfB^ 
Holy  Week.    12ino,  58. 

Horaey*8  Lectoses  oki  the  BiteOeetiial  and  M(M  FoiiBifc  tf  Jl&tt^  9Lt4  Ihro,  81. 
Hughes  on  Insurance.    Royal  8vo,  L.I9  Is. 
Hundred  (A)  Y«ars  Hence.    12mo,  68. 
James's  Christian  Charity  Explained*  lihnB,  6|. 

Jardine's  Index,  formuig  Vol.  XXXIV.  of  St^te  Trials.    Koy»l  Qvo^^I^l^  lis.  60. 
Jerram  on  the  Atonement.    8vo,  SiS.  ^ 

Jewsbury*s  Letters  to  the  Young.    Fd6l8ca|),  68; 

Jones's  Recollections  of  Royalty.  2  vols.  8ro,  L.1, 5ft.  .  - 

Jowett's  Sermon^    2  vols.  I2mo,'108.  ^ 

Knight's  Ancient  and  Modern  Oetois,'^  plated    IaI,  lis.  6d. 
—.'s  Mornings  in  the  Library.    2s.  6d.'  '^ 

Landor's  Imaginary  Conversations.    VoL  III.  8td,  l4t. 
Leslie's  View  of  the  Heavenly  World,  l&rio,  3b. 

Letters  from  Cambridge.  Post  8vo,  88.  * 

Londonderry's  (Marquess  of)  Peninsular  War.    4to,  L.d,  3s. 
Longmore's  Matilda.    8vo,  8s. 

Luby's  Introductory  Treatise  on  Physici^  Astronomy.  8v6,  12s. 
Macauley's  Medical  Dictiooaiy,  8vo,  148. 
M'Cormac  on  Stammering.    Post  8vo,  ds.  6d.  ' 

Madras 'Literary  ^transactions.    Part  L  4to,  L.1,  Ss. 

Manual  of  Rank  and  Nobility.    8vo,  15s.  •  ,        *' 

Mairiage,  by  Odonnoghue.    12mo,  5s. 
^     .  I.  -J      in  High  Life.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  L.l,  If. 

Marriott's  Sermon  on  the  Signs  of  the  Times.    8vo,  68.  ' 

Marshall's  Hints  to  Medical  Officers  of  Die  Army. '  8vo,  8s. 
Martin's  Geological  Memour  on  Part  of  Sussex.    4to,  L.I. 

Memoirs  of  D^c  de  Rovigo.    Tom  I.    Svo,  148.  * 

Memorable  Eventi  in  Paris.    8vo,'Kls  9d.  boards.  ,  '      ' 

Merle's  Con8tan9a.    8vo,  8s.  6d.  '  * 

Mihie's  Phm  for  Flofitmg  Stnuided  Vesi^s.    Bio,  Si.  ^ 

Mitford's  Our  Village.  CroWflvo.  Vol.  lIL  9s. 
Monitor  for  Young  Ministers.     12mo,  7^ 
'Mortimers.  3  vols.  12mo,  L.1,  Is. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothfaig,    Oblong  fblio,  ^ — col.  ds;  \ 

^undell's  Reasons  for  a  Revision  of  our  fiscal  Code.    8vo,  -Str.  6d.  sewed.    ' 
Musical  Reminiscences  of  Earl  Mount  Edgecumbe.     12mo,  6s. 
Napier's  Peninsular  War.    Vol.  I.  6vo,  L.1. 

Nares's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Burghley.    Vol.  I.    4to,  L.3,  3s.  boards — 1.  p.  L.4,  4$. 
New  Orders  in  the  Ck>urt  of  Chancery.    12mo,  2s. 
Nicholl's  Literary  Illustrations.    Vol.  V.  8vo,  L.1,  78* 

Niel  Klim's  Subterranean  Travels^  from  Latm  of  Lewis  polberg.  Crown  Qvo,  10s.  6d. 
Noel  on  the  Second  Advent.   8f  0,  98. 
Opie's  Detraction  Displayfid.     12mo,  7s.  6d. 
Oratores  Attici  (Index  to.)    2  vols.  8vo,*  t>.l,  68.^4.  p.  L.3,  3s. 
Qtley  (R.)    Essays  on  National  Antipathies. 
Parry's  Sermo^    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Pelbam^  or  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman.    3  ^voh.  post  8vo,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 
Penelope,  or  Love's  Labour  liost.    3  vol^  l2mo,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 
PjiUip's  Researches  in  South  Africa.    2  vols.  8vo,  L.1,  Is. 
Plain  Advice  to  Landlord  and  Tenant.    18mo,  f^  sewed. 
Prima  l^nna  (The).    Post  8vo^  10s.  6d. 
Pusey's  Theology  of  Oennany.    8vo,  ,78.  6d. 
Religious  Discourses,  by  a  IJaym^.  *  ^vo,  4^  6d.  Hjsvr^ 
Rennie's  (Eliza)  Poems.    Foolscap,  Ss. 
Rickard's  India,  Part  L  and  II.  8vo,  48.  ^  eadu 

Roberton  on  Mortaliliy  of  ChUdren.    6vo,  78-  ' 

Roche's  (Mrs)  Contrast.  ~  3  vols.  12mo,  L.1,  Is. 
Roman  Catholic  Priest.    Iftno,  9s.  6d. 
Ross  (Captain)  on  Steam  Navigation.  ^  4to,  L.1,  lOs. 
Roue  (The.)    A  Tale.   3  vols,  post  8vo,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 
Ruddiman's  Tales  and  Sketches.    Post  Svo,  10s.  6d. 
Russell's  English  and  Scottish  Reibrmen.   VoL  II.    8vo,  10s.  6d^ 
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Sankey*8  Rh3rme8  on  Geography.    12mo,  2s.  6^      ' 

Skelton'ii  Oxfordshiite*  Im^.'itt,-L.7t  7i— P/00&,  L.M,  Vk. 

Oxonis  lUikStktA.   Sf  vms.  Sikip.  itOi  Ii.it,  Its.    ' 

Sketches,  Scenes,  and  Narratives.    ISmOy^t^-* 

Snow's  Minor  Poems.    Fo8tJt(H.M.^ 

Stevens)ii(Mtk)  Pnqp«n.  12mo,.as.  f 

StefensMi on Dea^li^    tT&M     ..   ..t  i        /      .      .    .     '       .      . 

Stewart  (Rev.  X)  Scttmons.    8vo,  lOs*  6d.    ...... 

Strangsfc'te  Qidde  throogh  liondon..  ISoM^  S|b.  fid» 

Taylor's  Glenalpin.    2  vcA^  likm,  IQSp  6d. 

— .— .  European  Biography  of  later  Ages.    12mo,  7s.  od.  half-bd.  / 

.•Taylor's  Survey  of  German  ^oetty.    VoL  L  1$8.    ^    .     .  ,  .^ 

'  Terrot  on  the  Romans,    dvo,  9s. 

Three  Days  at  Killarney,  and  other  Poems,    dvo,  7s*    . 
'  The  Harp  Irad.    A  Poem.    3s.  6d. 
'  The  Press.  .  A  Poeta.    By  Jc^in  M«Creery.    P«rtll.  iQs.  6d. 

Tim  Bohbin's  Lancasliire  Dialect    PostSfO. 
*  Tour  of  the  Thames. '  4to,  col.  Plates,  L.4,  4s. 

Tursellinus  de  Particulis,  by  Bailey.    Svo,  Its. 

Tytler's  History  of  Scotland.    Vol.  I.  8vo,  Its.  , 

Vanderlmden^'s  Laws  of  Holland,  by  Henry.    Rdyal  ^0,  Ii.l>>lfis/ 

Vaughan's  Life  of  Wfckliffe.    2  vok  8vo,  L.1^  Ts. 

View  of  the  Social  Life  of  England  and  France.    8vo,  13s. 

Village  Phms  and  Domestic  Sketdies.    12mo,  is. 

V31age  isoidents.    Itmo,  3s.  €d.  v 

Visit  to  my  Birth-place.    ISmo,  2s.  6d. 

WaMsteki,  fnm  the  Geitnan  of  Kchkx.    2  vtik.  12itto,  15s.  ^ 

Walsh's  Journey  from  Coostaiitinqple  toj^qgland.    ^ost  8vo,  128^         .      . 

Ward's  Mexico  in  1827.    t  vols.  8vo,  plates,  Ll,  18s. 
.  Wanren  on  the  Square  Root  of  Negative  Quantities.    8vo,  5s. 

WhunWhama.    By  Four  of  l^    Sa.  6d.  , 

Williams's  Missionary  Gazetteer,     l^mo,  88.  '  • 

Wilson's  (Rae)  Travels  in  EujBsia:    2  vols.  8vo,  hA,  4s. 

.     .  (Mzs  C.  B.)  Cypress  Wreath,    feap.  7s. 

»— —  (Dan.)  Evidences  of  Christianity.    97o,  12sb 

Wood's  Lettei^  of  an  Architect,  from  France,  Italy,  and  Greece.    2  V0ls.  4to,  L.1, 4s 

Woodhouse's  Annotationa  on  the  Apocalypse.    1  voL  8v«k 
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Hecords  of  Woman  ;  with  other  Poems.  By  I'elifia  Hemans.  In  foolscap  8vp,  3s.  6cL> 

The  Life  of  Mansie  Wauch,  Tailor  m  Dalkeith.    Written  by  himself.  '  In  12mo,  7s. 

Lectures,  Expository  and  PracticaL,  on  Select  Portions  of  Scripture.  By  Andrew 
Thomson,  D.D.,  Minister  of  St  Geoi^e'%  Bdin&urgh.  In  12mo.  Second  Edition.  Qsf 

Saint  Valentine's  Day,  or  the  Fair  M»id  of  FerA.  By  the  Author  of  Waverky.  $ 
vols,  post  8vo,  LJ,  lis.  6dl 

Specimens  of  the  Lyrical,  Descriptke,  and  Narrative  Poets  of  Great  Britain,  from 
Chaucer  to  the  present  Day ;  with  a  PreliminaTy  Sketch  ^  the  History  of  Early 
English  Poetry ;  and  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices.  By  John  Johnstone,  Edi- 
tar  of  Specimens  of  Sacred  aod  Serious  Pofttry. .  ^9*.  6d.  hoarda. 

IFfae  French  Stndent's  Assistant.    Price  2b.  6d.  • 

Combe  on  the  Constitution  of  Alan.    12mo,  lis. 

Diittm  (Lieut-General)  Sketchea  of  the  St^te  of  the  British  Empire.    Pripe  ^i  Od. 
-Observations  on  the  Pemitioua  Tendency  of  a  Free  Tiode  in  Com* 

Bdl's  Lifie  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    2  vols.  7s. 

The  Lairds  of  Fife.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  L.I9  4a. 

Moedie*fl  Sermons.    Second  Edition. 

The  Bdinhaigh  Annual  Aegister  for  ldfi6.    L.1. 
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EDINBURGH— ^flHu;  II. 
M^eaU        f        Barley.  Gate. 

1st, . .  628.  OcL  I   l8t,...388.  Od.        Ist, 908.  nd. 

2d,..  668.  Od.  I   2d,...368i  Od;        2d, 268.  6d. 

3d,...  440.  Od.  I   3d,  ...288.  Od.   ]   3d, 188.  6d. 

Average  of  Wheat  per  imperial  quarter^  £2 
'  Tuesday ^  Sune  lOi 


Paaie€&.fieati. 

l«t,......348.'  Od* 

2d,......3lB.0d. 


3d, 
148.  Id. 


.268.  Od. 


fieef  (16  oz.  per  lb.)  Os.  4d.  to  Os. 
Mutton    •    .    .    .  Os.  5d.to  08.. 

Veal Os.  4d.to  08. 

Pork Os.  4d.to  Os. 

Lamb,  per  quarter    28.  6d.  to   48. 
Tallow,  per  cwt.  .  3^8.  Od.  to  36s. 


7d.  Quartern  Loaf  .  .  Os.  #d.  to  Os.  9d. 
7d*  Potatoes  (16  lb.)  .  Os.  5d.  to  Os.  Ojd. 
Od;  Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Os.  9d.  to  Is.  Od. 
6d.  Salt  ditto,  per  cwt  .  748.  Od.  to  70a.  Od. 
6d.  Ditto,  per  lb.  .  .  Os.  9d.  to  Os.l()d. 
6d.  Eggs,  per  dozen  .  Os.  6d.  to  Os.  Qd. 
HADDINGTON.-jr»iie  6. 
Wheat  Barley.  Oats.         I         Pease.        I  Beans^ 

Ist,  ...578.  Od.      Ist,  ...38s.  Od. ;    1st,  ...28s.  <)d.  |   1st, s.  Od.  I    Ist^  ..^Sis.  Od. 

2d,  ...52s.  Od.      2d,  ...34s.  Od.      2d,  ...248.  Od.     2d,  ..._s.  Od.  |   2d,  ..iSSs.  Od. 

3d,  ...46s.  Od.      3d,  ...29s.  Od.      3d,  ...18s.  Od.  |  3d,  . s.  Od.  f   3d,  ...31s^  Od. 

Average  qf  Wheats  per  imperial  quarter^  £2y  12*.  bd.  7-12ths. 
Avenge  Prices  of  Com  in  England  and  Walesyfrom  the  Returnt  received  in  the  Week 

ended  June  6. 
Wlieat,  5flB.  4d,r^Bax]er,  308. 6d.— Oat4»  218.  ^d.— Rye,  SSs.  9d.— Beans,  37a^  7d.— Pesa^,  37s.  2iU 

Winchester  weekly  Average. 
Wheat,  348.  7d.— Barley,  898.  6d.— Oats,  208. 6d.»Rye,  3Ss.  6d.— Beans,  86s.  5d.— -Pease;  36s.  Od. 

London^  Corn  Exchange^  June  9.  '    Liverpool^  Jum^  10. 

a,      a,  «.      «.  #.    dU     a.  d,  m.  d* 

40to  42  ' 


Wheat,  red,  old 
Red,  new  .  . 
Fine  ditto  .  . 
Superfine  ditto 
White,  new  .  . 
Fine  ditto  .  . 
Su|»erfine  ditto 
Hye  .  .  .  . 
Barley,  new  « 
Fine  .... 
Superfine  ditto 
Malt .... 
Fine  .... 
Hog  Pease  . 
Maple  .  .  . 
Hai;Je»fiiie 


..to  —  iWhiEppca 
48  to  62!nittc,  boilers  .  —  to  — 
54  to  5T  Ismail  Beaii»jnew44  to  46 
61  to  eSjDicto,  old  *  ,  —  to  — < 
50  to  54  Tickditln,  new  33  to  37 


56  to  6   Ditto,  old    *  --^  to  — 

65  to  67  Fi!(.>d  oaU    .  17  to  19 

—  to  — Fine  ditto  .  .  20  to  22 
26  to  2{^  Poland  ditto  .  IS  to  22 
28  to  BOlFititi  ditto  .  23  to  25 
32  to  31 '  Potato  di  tto  22  to  24 
48  to  54  Fine  ditto  .  .  25  to  26 
56  to  6(hSttJtch  .  ,  .  27  to  28 
32  to  3S|  Flour,  p^rsack  50  to  55 
31  to  35| Ditto,  Eecondj  42  to  46 

—  to  — Bran         .    . 


86to  — 


Seedty  4^* 
#.     t.  d. 

Tares,  per  hsh.  40  to  —  0  Rye  Grass 
Must.  White, .   5  to   8  0  lUbgrass 

—  Brown, new  10 to  15  0'* 
Turnips,  bsh.   25  to  30  0 
»Ked&greai28to34  0 

—  White  25  to  30  0 
Caraway,  cwt  38  to  .42  Oi 


Canary.perqr.  60  to  63  olTrefoil 
sFoin      "      ' 


a.     a.  d. 

26  to  40  0 

38  to  41  0 
Clover,  red  cwL42  to  56  0 
—  White  ...  50  to  76  0 
Foreign  red      48  to  54  0 

White  —to  —  0 

Coriander  ..  14  to  17  0 

17  to  32  0 


Wheat,  per  70  lb. 
Eng.  7    9  to 

Scotch  .7   8  to 
Irish  .  .      7  Oto 
Fcreign       0    Oto    C 
Do.  in  hood  4  0  to   4 
Barley,  per  60  lbs. 
Eng.  ...   4   0  to  4 
Sooteh  .      0    0  to  0 
Irish  .  .      3  10  to   4 
Foreign      3  10  to  4 
Oats,  per  45  lb. 
Em,  ...  2  10  to   3 
Irish  ...  2    9  to  3 
Scotch  .  .  2  10  to  3 
For.  in  bond    —  to    - 
Do.dut.fir.    —  to  — 
Rye,  per  qr.  30  0  to  32 


L\met.  p.  I9gltu 

9  ajSwcct,  twnd  ^     to—.  0 

8   9  Sour,  do*  .  ^3  0  to  Sf  0 

8   4;Oatinca),  per  2*0  lb. 

0  0,E^g\ish        U  QtoUO 

4    ei^cQtdi  *  .  —      to  ^  0 

Iriah  ,  ,  ,    23  0  to  2*  0 

2'Bmn,p.21]b,(?  10  to       ll 

0 

0  n»ttcr,  Mcqf^  f  c. 

IhiUerfPfCH't,  J.  d*    c  d 

J Uui/ait      a6  0 uj  mo 

1  Nf wry  .   .    82  Oto   K<  O 
SWatcrrofd    \^^i  0  to    !(>  0 

CorkprMCVrt  Bj  0  to  JH  0 
I  3tt,  dry  7-1  0  to  7^  0 
OlBcef,  II,  ituTce. 
Malt/per  qr.58  0  to  64  (J—  Mm  107  t)  talOT  6 
—Middling  —  Oto  —  0^  p-  iMurri?!  —  0  to  -*  0 
Beans,perq.  (Park,  p.  bl- 

English  .  40  Oto  46  0|— Mena  .  7^010^00- 
Iridi  .  .  38  0  to  44  oUhulf  do.  4^  a  Ui  5U  0 
Rapeseed  —  to  —  y&coti,  p.  ewt. 
Pease,  grey  30  0  to  33  olshort  mldi.  60  0  Co  ^^1  0 
—White  .  28 .0  to  30  Opidcs  .  .  1»  f)  to  i£}  o 
Flour,  English,  JHaTnn,  djy  —  0  to —  o 

p.240Ib.fine  41  0  to  45   O-Crrecn   ,   *  —  0  to  —  0 
Irish       .    41  Oto  44    Q^taTd,Td.|i.c.dGO  loih  0 


40  to  45  t>lLhitseed  feed  38  -to  40  0 
Rape  Seed,  per  last,  £30. 

Weekly  Price  ofStockSy  from  2d  to  23d  May  1828. 
2d.  8th.  17tb. 


Bonk  Stock,. 

3  per  cent,  reduc^^ 
3  per  cent,  consols,. 
3{  per  cent,  consolsv^ 
New  4  per  cent.  cons. , 
Indxabonds,^ 
—  stock,  -^.^ 
Long  Annuities,^ 


Ex^equer  bills,.*.^ 
Exchequer  bills,  sm.. 
Consols  for  aoc 


French  6  per  cents. 


m  i 

86    5| 

102}  I 
96    97 

i9  3.161 
63  64 

102f.  60c. 


207 

86Hf 
1024  I 


19  3-16 
64  65 

103f. 


84 

102H 

98 

248 

19  3.161 

63  64 


85} 
103f.  15c 


2Sd. 


102}  } 
»7  09 

10  3-16 
ei  62 


85}  6* 
103f.50t. 

Digitized  by  LjdOQ  I 
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METCondLOOiCAL  Tables,  extracted  from  the  Register  kepi  at  Edinburgh^  in  the 
Observatory  y'Calion'hill, 

N.B.»The  Observatioiit  to^  made  twioe  every  dny;  at  nine  d'elockt  foranoon,  and  four  d'dock, 
afternoon.  The  second  ofaeeivation  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  talcen  by  the 
Register  Tiiermometer. 


April. 


TTuPT* 


Aipr,  1  ( 

M 

n 

e 

3 


M.5G 
A.  45 

A,  45 
M.33 
A' 38 

A.  53 
A.3S 

A*  m 

M..-50 
A. -IS 
M.3t> 
A.4,S 
M37 

Am-; 

A*  47 
A,  KB 
A.4H 

A.  ^B 

M.41 
A.  4G 
M.4I 
A,  if) 


29.S6SM. 
-79oA^ 

.9J5  A 
.804  H. 

.76S 

559 


226 

S8.97; 


97a  A. 


91fi 
2S.17,S 

99.^03 


15 1 

46  t 
451 
4.^5  r 

4.n 

4.1/ 

4n 

41 J 
4^ 
45^ 
■471 

47  J 
491 
47/ 

17  1 

ran 
49/ 
.10  > 
4r*f 

.50  > 

37  f 

.51  > 
501 
.50 

51 

."51/ 


Cble. 


Cblc. 
Cble. 


sw. 


Mom.  frofilj 
dav  aUDAh. 
Kair,  with 
sotcie  Aiimb. 
Frosty*  fair, 
very  eolcU 
Coia.  with 
iihowerB.  hiti  f. 
For,  sh-  hiiW, 
afijeni.  anow. 
Frost  mom* 
day  faiTtColiL, 

Ditto. 
Ditto, 

Foreij.  fiisT, 
aftiT,  h ,  rain 
H..  shrs,  TBib. 
flfletn*  eoJiJ. 
Fair  foren, 
rain  aftem. 
Day  Itkiu  h\m 
Taio  night. 

Dull*  S\T9>, 

Rain  niOm* 
day  fair* 
Mea^  lain 
afJorbaoQ. 


SO 

H 

Average  of  rain  3.241. 


Apr,  16  { 
20  { 

«{ 

^3 
SI  I 


K 


A,  47 
M..77 
A.  4'i 
M.37 
A.  43 

A.  44 
M.JO 

A*  42 

^*  io 

hL3tT 

\.m 
M.3y 

A.^L 
M..T3 
A*  11 
M,4{1 
A.  41 
M.3M 
A,  48 
M.4S 
A.  o3 
MJ(T 
A.  m 

A.  56 

M.1K 


3§.iW(> 


.399 


M. 
_  A- 

,3i3lM. 
A. 
M. 
A, 
\1, 
A. 
M, 
A. 


.390 
.535 

.74.1 
.8-10 

.a.78 

»H56' 


.567 
.33fi 

-Sad 
.l\iO 

.ll8r*. 

.434  M 


.590 
.739 

.fiiio 

.fi84' 
.^-^^ 
,999 
.91W 


Aiuch 


51  f 

.481 
<7f 

t) 

4n 

4lJ 

4n 

11  i 

t) 
t} 

1fi> 
1(5  f 
■50  \ 
5^1 
■5fi 
5fi 
.59 
55 


} 
} 

.^5> 
55  i 


NE. 


NE. 


Wf 


sw* 


RRin  mmn. 
day  frtir. 
Dull,  anil 
very  czokJ. 

DlttD,  01X1 

lAin  night- 
Rbin  ihjOttl 
aftern.  c-ohl. 
jllaiil  mom. 
day  fair. 
Dullt  altwri. 
rain,  cold. 
Heavy  rniiu 
and  ctild. 
Dull,  witli 
flhown,  rain, 
KnH  afberflb 
rain  even. 

min,  af^rn. 
Morn,  dull* 
[day  flunih . 
Mom.  tnild. 
day  cold. 
Dull,  tout 

JForen.  iutnhi. 
Alter.  £h.Tairt. 
iFflir,  with 


.  Maff, 


1  : 
4  . 

6  , 
S 

9 
10 
11 
It 
13 
14 
15  . 
U 


Th«. 


M.ll 

rV.  58 

M.4S 

A.5I5 
M.45 
■A.  33 
IC,4« 
A.  50 

A.  47 
M.42 
A.  45 
M.41 
A,  46 

A.  SO 
».4S 

A.  51 
^!.45 
A.  5,1 
M.48 
A.  54 
!B1.4» 
A.  54 

Km 

M.44 
A.4S 
Kf.4? 
A,  54 

A.se 


59, 


*95n 

-923 


A.  51} 

m;6o 


} 
} 


■BIO 


M.C1 


5«9^^'^2 
•4Se  A.54 

A.  5? 
M.50 
A.  50 


'3ft0 

■47f> 

'710 


'J  11'  „  "'f 
'771  M.513 
■7!)0A.5O^ 

*73GM.531 
.730  A.  52  J 
.730M.541 
.fiOP^^fllj 
■  Sfie  M-561 
.6^1  A.  55  J 
.640'M.561 
.ai5  A.56i 
,5j9aM5ai 
.g*14  A.5aj 
.(>>}/lM-5n 

.315  A.5{;j 

.E>I5  M581 
.3ieA.5Sj 

,912M.5ai 
.911  A.5SJ 
,M53  M.ei  1 

,ae4  A-  51 J 


Chit 
Cblc 
CWc, 

NE. 

Cble. 
W. 
W. 
W, 

w. 
w« 


FaiF.  if^ith 
uasliitie. 

Ditto, 

Forcn.  Fuifr 
dull  aftern. 
Rain  inota. 
diiy  fiiir, 
Raiii  moil  of 
day. 

Rain  foTen- 
fair  aflern. 
Rainr  moriik 
fair  day. 
Fair,  tout 

EWld. 

Froflt  morn. 

fflJT^ 

Faren.  shrH., 
rain  aftern, 

Fair. 

Forpn.  dull, 
ancrn.suQsh. 
Fair,  with 
Bunsh. 

Foren.cloudv 
aftem.  lUAih. 

BuDshm«> 

Foren.  itimh. 
aneni.  duli 


Ma^ 


M.4.> 
^\,19 
M.4!! 
A.  36 
M,38 
A.. 10 
M.lf 
A.  48 
M.4S 
A.  46 

A.  Ifl 
M.4I 
A.  53 
M.4] 
A.  57 
M.f4 
A.  47 
M.19 
A,  512 
M.48 
A.  55 
M.4« 
A, 51 
M.I9 
A.4fi 
M.59 
A.  54 
M.59 
A»5S 


29*  SI  1(1 
.i^i5 
.774 
.71 
.472 
.7^5 
,fi7A 
,530 
AH^ 
,55G 
.4fiti 
.30» 
,430 
,4^1 
.35^ 
,1£0 
*f94 
.375 

AT. 
.3D4 
.504 
.3£»1 
.306 


,375 
,109 
,335 
,4f(] 


M.51 1 
A,SEf 

.1-57  f 
M-5T1 
A.5G} 
M.54t 
A.  53} 

A.50t 

A.  14/ 

M.BG\ 
A.  58/ 

M.5ei 

A.  50/ 
M.54\ 
A.ift; 

M.eo\ 

A.  59/ 
M.5S\ 
A.5G/ 
H.56\ 
A.  58/ 
M.591 
A.57/ 
M.59> 
A.  59/ 
M.60\ 
A.  55/ 


.35tXM.59 
.4U 


Ditto. 

DittOL 

DuU,  but 
fflir. 

Clear*  and 
(umhifti*. 

Ditto, 
Ditto. 

Heavy  Rain. 

CIoudy^Tritfi 
Show^ri. 
Heavy  Rain. 

1^1  oth.  dull* 
day  ratn. 
Foren^iunAlu 
min  iflem. 
Cloudy. 

SumJiioe, 

Claudy,  slifi* 
^ain  Qi{£li|, 


*V?^e^f@6?TgIe 


\iA 


ic 


CWr;' 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 
April. 


1  Dr.  Odi.  Lt  Maiming,  CapU  by  pudu  vie* 

Qoickft,  rac  3  Apr.  18S8 

Co?.  Smith,  Lt.  do, 

W.  I/?i*fcft,  Cor*  dow 

IQfw       ,Bt.  Lt.  CoL  Alko,  firom  ret.  AiQ  pi.  R. 

Irish  Alt  Paym.  vice  Hanbury,  ret 

h.  n.  27  Mar. 

7  Aa-Son.  Banraii.ftt>m86F.As.8ttrf. 

▼ice  uoeniaiide,  oaactUad  do. 

Gren«Oda.Lt  and  Capt  Dirom.  Cspt  and  Lt 

Ccd.  by  puorch.  viea  Faad,  rat.       do. 

Ens.  and  Lt  Ur  F.  H,  Badnm^  Bt. 

LtandCirat  do. 

J.  Balfour,  KD^  and  Lt.  do. 


3F. 


If 


17 
IS 
19 


S5 


SI 


4X 


Mid.  Maclean,  flrom  h.  p.  Mid.  paying 
diir.  Tiee  GUfanan,  fi9T.  SO  do. 

Lt  CoL  Hon.  O.  Cathcaxt.  ftora  A?  F. 
Lt'  CoL  Tioe  Dnlfy,  ret  h.  p^       do. 

H.  Paynter,  Ens.  viee  Murray,  4S  F. 
S6Apr. 

Lt  Biadftita,  Capt  vice  M'Kedy,  dead 
77  Mar. 

Kna.  West  Lt  do. 

Hadfieki.  ftom  10  F.  Ens.       do. 

Bt  Lt  col.  Bird.  Lt  CoL        f5  Apr. 

Bt  M^.  Turner,  MaJ.  do. 

Lt  Bfeand,  Capt  do. 

— —  Strode,  Drom  31  F.  Lt  dow 

—  Macferlane,  from  h.  pn  91 F.  Ltdo. 

—  Deakins,  from  Ceylon  Rifle  Rest 

Ens.  (XDwyer,  Lt  da 
Munro,  from  26  F.  Lt        26  da 

—  Bell,  ftom  83  F.  Lt  do. 
— —  HudaoQ,  from  17  F.  Lt           do. 

Foley,  flrom  65  F.  Lt  do. 

P.  Crumpe,  Ens.  Tiee  CDwyet  95  do, 

D.  M.  CiimcrQn,  Ena.  yice  Hannagan, 
26  F.  26  do. 

E.  B.  Owen,  Ens.  rioe  Hudson,  16  F.d6. 
R.  surer.  Ens.  vice  Dwyer,  49  F.  do. 
Ens.  Bernard*  Lt  tioe  Atkins,  dead 

i&Jan. 

O.  Landman,  Ens.  8  Apr. 

En^  Bristow,  firom 77 F.  Lt bymirra. 

▼ioe  Stanton,  ret  27  Mar. 

Mid*  Campbell.  Lt  CoL  25  A] 


53 
5i 


56 

37 
00 


65 


67 
69 
72 

73 

76 
77 
83 
•6 
87 


Capt  James,  Mi^  dOb 

Maishab,  from  b.  p.  Cap^       do. 

Lt  Thompson,  firom  6  F.  Lt  da 

KeUy,fram38F.Lt  do. 

Bis.  Campbell.  Lt  da 

— —  Thomson,  from  42  F.  Lt    26  do. 

—  Ffreocfa,  from  76  F.  Lt  do.      03 

Hemlng,  from  67  F.  Lt  do.     ^  . 

— —  Hannagan,  fkam  16  F.  Lt    '  do.     ^ 
A.  E.  SheUey,  Ena.Tioe  CampbeU  25  do. 
O.  S.  Fits  Gerald,  Ens.  vice  Mnnro, 

16  F.  26  da 

Ens.  Prlmzom,  Lt  Tiee  O'Leary,  Ad|. 

13  Sept  1826      _ 

—  White,  Lt  Tiee  Douglas,  iead  i>9 

3  Apr.  1828 
A.  Dickunit  E&l  iri<!«  Primroie    2  do.      1  ^ 
J.  C.  Kully,  Etu.  vi<^  White        3  do. 
Enf.  Hon*  D*  II,  Murray,  from  9  F.      ^ 

Eiii.  viL'i>  Tbomp^on,  26  F.    26  Apr. 
Mei}.  BL-ntkyt  Lt  C(^  25  do. 

Bt.  Lt  C^L  DcDDii,  ^m.  do. 

Lt  BlTtkCapt  da 

— ^  }ienaistKm»  from  54  F.  Lt       da 
'—  MacAudrcw,  from  fOF.  Lt     da 


u  Simrkfr  Lt. 

-  B.rvn,  LU 

-  Rctgixrids,  Lt 

-  Seaipln,  fhun  98  F.  Lt 


da 
da 
da 
da 
26  da 


— —  Richardson,  ttxxn  55  F.  Lt      da 

Dwyer,  from  IK  F.  Lt        ^   da 

J.  L.  Dennis*  Ens.  viae  Sparki  25  da 
J.  Malcohn,  Ens.  vice  WightnMmi6da 


T.  a  M.  Edden.  BDib  irlee  BhcKfHpr. 
J.  T.  Grant,  ibis,  vice  Reignolds  28  da 
A.  F.  Bond,  Ens.  Tioe  Prett^)ohn.  dead 
3  Apr. 
Lt  Kennedy,  Capt  by  pureh.  tIm 


Kennedy,  Capt  by  pureh. 

17 1 

purdi. 

TApr. 


KellT,  ret'  27  Man 

MeOis,  from  66  F.  Lt  by  i 


Capt  Nidiolso».  from  h.  pu  Capt 
Cameron,  dead  sO  1 


J  Mar. 
G.  A.  Robertsio.  Ens.  xim  Ridiard- 

son,  49  F.  26  Apr. 

Hosp.  Assist  BiadfiHd,Asaist.Sun.viee 

Albiknn,  oanc.  2f  Mar. 

Lt  CoL  Allant  from  h.  pw  Lt  CoL.Tioe 

Cath&rt3F.  da 

u.  H.  i/pcon,  ret  .  z7  da 

td  Lt  Churchill,  1st  Lt  da 

Lmd  E.  Thynne,  2d  Lt  da 

Qua.  Mast  Ottey,  fhxn  h.  p.  56  F.  Q«a. 

Mast  vice  MitcbeU,  rev.  to  kis^for. 

mer  h.  p^  20  da 

C.  E.  Gold.  Ens.  by  pureh.  vice  Maz- 

weU,37F.  da' 

O.  F.  Murray,  Ens.  vice  Ponsonby,  76 

F.  26  Apr. 

J.  Hahiing,  Ens. viee  Faley,16  F.  27da 
N.  D.  Laneb  Ens.  by  puidb.  viee  Me^ls, 

54  F.  3  da 

W.  Gomm,  Ens.  vice  Hemi^  26  F. 

26  da 
Mbd.  OUlman.  ftom  3  F.  Ma|.  viee 

Downing,  ret  h.  p.  rec.  difll  fO  Mar. 
Hosp.  As£t  Malealm.  Aasiat  Surg. 

Soda 
Capt  Lk>yd,  Mig.  vice  Keony,  dMd 

Lt  Dawson,  Capt 
"      ~     -rdTLt 


•  Bamford, 
W.  H.  Kenny,  Ens. 


da 
8  Apr. 

^,  firom  65  F.  Ebb.  vke 

Ffkench,  26  F.  26  da 

O.  BeU,  Ens.  by  pnrdt  vice  Bristow, 
25  F.  '  *^  27  Ma^ 

C.  T.  EgMton,  bis.  vice  BeU.  16  F. 


tony,  E 
aooby, 
i,26F. 


^Sk,     86  Hospw  Aasiat  aoidap.Aa*t  9m.  vCa 

da  Beavan,  7  Dr.  ^  27  Mar. 


Lt  O'Brien,  C^^  by  pureh.  vice  Mmh 
terton,  ret  20da 

2LtWood,lLt 


Ens.  Maxwell,  Itom  65  F.  2  Lt       da 

J.  M.  Oranty  Ens.  by  pwdu  vide  Ar- 
thur, ret  da 

Lt  Byre^  Capt  by  pureh.  vioe  Baron 
ret  3  Apr. 

Ena.  Edwards,  Lt  i    do. 

G.  D.  Blakiston,  Eds.  da 

Adye,  Ens.  vice  Halptav  48  F. 

26  da 

P.  teyhr.  Ens.  by  putcfa.  vioe  Macdo- 

naki,  3b  F.  '^  27  Mar. 

.  R.  Hosp.  Assist  Ingryn,  Asdst.Suife.  viee 

Brown,  h.  p.  25  da 

Ens.  Russell,  Lt  by  pureh.  viee  Dick- 
inMon.  Ad\,  3  Apr. 

J.  Findiey,  Eos.  do. 

Bt  MiO-  Mltdiell,  from  h.  p.  Su]>Jnsp.  of  MIL  hi 
loa  Isles,  vice  Knox,  dead  T!  Mar.  1828 

Lt  Col.  Fits  Roy,  from  h.  p.  Inap.  F.  O.  of  MIL 
in  Ion.  Isles.vice  CoL  Sir  C.  Sutton,  dead  3  Apr. 

A.  G.  Gruttb,  to  be  Hosp.  Assist  to  the  Forces, 
viee  Ferguson,  prom.  20  Mar. 

JBxchdfiffcf. 
Bt  CoL  Neyno,  84  F.with  Lt.CoL  Macalester,  h.  p. 
Bt  Ma|.  Sir  J.  S.  Llllie.  46  F.  vritKCapt  O'MeAra, 
h.p.31F. 

DigHedby.LrOOgle 


M»8.^ 


Appomim^U^Rwmoiumr,  4pc. 


Capt  Caleralt,  66  F.  with  C^pU  Wingfield^  95  F. 
Lt.  Petit.  22  F.  with  Lt.Row,  50  F. 

Heathoote^  53  F.  lec  diff.  with  Lt.  Savgeant^ 

h.  lb  Cape  Cav. 

Mac  Nair,  67  F.  rac  difE*  with  Lt»  RobinBOiw 

h.  p.  Cape  Cav. 

Booth,  88  F.  Tte,  dltH  with  Lt.  Benyod,  h*  p. 

Regignaiiont  and  Retirements. 
lAeutenant-ColoneL 
Feadj  OBeorGds..  - 

Captains., 

guioke,  t  Dr.  Gds. 
eUy,  54  F. 
tlofu  H.  M.  UptoD«  60  F.  . 
Masterson,  87  F. 
Baion,  98  F» 

lAeutenant^ 
Stanton,  S5  F. 

Coficelled. 
Assist.  Snig.  Cbennfiide,  7  Dr. 

T— : AUman,  56  F. 

— —  Cioniofl,  11 F. 

Deaths, 

Lfeuietumt  General 

Skene,  Aberdeen,  €  Aprils  1^29 

Cf^onel. 
Sir  C.  Sutton,  K.CB.  Insp.  F.  OfL  of  MiL  in  Ion. 
•  Isles. 

hieuienaid  Colonels. 
fk!Ott,  6  F.  Bombav  8  Oct.  1827 

A.  Macdonald,  Adj.  Gen.  in  the  East  Indiex,  Ben- 
gal 24  Nov. 
Majors. 
Kenny,  73  f . 
Madntyre,  1  W.  f.  R. 
Jacks,  h.  p.  21  F.  London                4  April  182g 

Captains^ 
Brotheridge.  48  F.  New  South  Wales  26  Oct.  1827 
M*Kedy,12F. 

Beckwith,  Rifle  Brig.  Gibraltar     21  March  1828 
Knox,  Sub-Insp.  of  Mil.  in  loa.  Isles 
A.  M'Farlane,  n.  p.  Unat.  late  of  34  F.  24 


Dous^  h.  p.  30  F.  3-  March 

Bur^iaagen,  h.  p.  York  Light  Inf.  Vol.  Mar.  2S 
Charlton,  late  Roy.  Ait.  Drivers,  Exeter    19  do. 

.  Lieutenants.. 
Amiel,  3  F. 
Bruce,  3  F. 

Rawlins,  4  F.  22  March  1828 

Atkins,  19  F.  Barbadoes  14  Jan. 

Douglas,  31 F. 

Ashurst,  46  F.  Secunderabod  21  Nov.  1827 

Croker,  48  F.  Madras  64o. 

Holmes,  84  F.  CUfton  19  Mar.  1828 

Smith,  93  F.  Antigua,  22  Feb. 

Walton,  1  W.  I.  R.  Trinidad  56  do. 

W.  Smith,  h.  p.  Roy.  Arc  Drivers,  WeymouOi 

^5  March 
Le  Quin,  late  Foreign  Art  France  25<io. 

Armstrong,  h.  p.  37  F.  Lisnaskie,  Fermanagh 

«  Nov.  182T 
Singlehurstj  h.  p.  3d  Prov.  Bn.  of  MiL 

31  Jan.  182» 
2(1  Ueuts.  and  Ensigtu.. 
Turton,  3  F.. 
Prettijohn,  53  F. 

Lindsay,.  IMe  9  Roy.  Vet.  Bn«  29  Jan.  182» 

EnsQr,  Roy.  Engineers  1  Aprils 

Quarter-Meuters.. 
Bules,  47  F.  at  Fort  WiUiam,  Calcutta 

1  Nov.  1827 
Innes,  h.  p.  83  F.        .  25  March  l82g 

Marutti,  h.  p.  Corsican  Rang.  17  Sept.  1827 

Jackson,  h.  p.  Perth  Fen.  Cav.  Galston,  North 
Britain  26  Oct. 

ConftmUsariat  Dep. 
Dep.  Com.  Gen.  Haden,  Gibraltar  13  Mar.  1828. 

■  ■     ■  --  Ord,  h.p.  Havre  de  Grace  20  Jan* 

M^icalDep. 
Surg.  Gen.  Insp.  of  R.  Art.  Dr.  Irwin,  Woolwich 
21  AprU  1828 
Surg.  Erskine,  h.  p.  Staff,  London  14  do. 

Edon,  h.  p.  8  W.  I.  H.  March 

Assist  Surg.  Bush.  46  F.  Madras        6  Dec  1827 
Birmingham,  87  F.  India    22  Sept. 


May. 


R.H.Gds.  Lt  Shelley,  Adj.  vice  Hill,  res.  Adj. 
only  82  Mar.  1828 

3Dr.Gd8.  Ccnmet  Dyson,  from  14  JDr.  Cor.  vice 
Innes,  ret  17  April 

6  Dr.        Capt  Warrand,  M^}.  by  purch.  vice 
Whichcote,  ret  24  do. 

Lt  White,  Capt  do. 

Cor.  Hon.  C.  W.  S.  Jemingbam,  Lt  do. 
T.  D.  Buckeridge,  Cor.  do. 

8  J.  King.  Cor.  by  purch.  vice  Sharpe, 

ret  do. 

11  Gent  Cadet  E.  S.  Curwen,  firom  Roy. 

MiL  CoL  Cor,  by  purch.  vice  Dyson, 
3  Dr.  Gds.  17  do. 

15  Cor.  Wood,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  HaU» 

ret  dow, 

T.  H.  C.  Terry,  Cor.  do. 

3  F.  Serg.  G.  Edwards,  Qua.  Mast  vice 

Coulson,  dead  25  Oct  1827 

6  Lt  Holyoake,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Ir- 

win, ret  17  Apr.  182S 

Capt  Dawson,  firom  h.  p«  3  Gn.  Bn. 
Capt  vice  Cheape,  96  F.  24  dow 

Ens.  Johnstone,  Lt  by  purch.  icioe  Ho- 
lyoake l,7dOb. 
J.  B.  Home,  Ens.  do. 
20             Ens.  Horn,  Lt  by  purdbu  vice  O'Con- 
nor, ret                                       do. 
G.  Hutchinson,  Ens.  do. 
2t              C.  H.  Edmonston^  2d  Lt  by  purch. 
vice  Leahy,  ret                    >    23  do. 
F.  G.  Ainsue,  2d  Lt  by  purch.  vice 
Gr^ory,  ret                           24  do. 
26             R.  Cheamley,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Bathe,  30  F.                                do. 
30             LtUght,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  PoweU, 
prakn.                                     17  do. 
Ens.  Bathe,  ficom  26  F.  Lt         24  do. 
58             Assist  Surg.  Hughes,  M.D.  from  14 
Dr.  Aisist  Surg..                     17  do. 
71             Lt  Cuming,  Adj.  vice  Jone^,  res..  Adj. 
<mly                                           do. 
85             T.  M.  M'Neill,  Enk  by  puxch.  vice 
Ward,  ptonw                          21do.r 

Vol.  XXIV. 


QS^  Ens.  Watt,  Lt  vice  Smith,  dead 

22  Feb.  1828 

J.  M.  Brown,  Ens.  17  Ajk* 

Qua.  Mas.  Serg.  Gordon,  Qua.  Mast 

vice  Christian,  eanc.  24  do.* 

96  Capt  Cheape,  from  6  F.  Capt  vice 

Drummond,  cane.  24  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  Lt  Simmons,  Capt  vice  Beckwilh, 

dead  17  do. 

2d  Lt  Namer  1st  Lt  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  S.  Beckwith,  2d  Lieut  17  April 

R.  Staff  Corpst,  Qua.  Mast  Serg.  W.  Clarke,  Qua* 

Mast  vice  Heatly,  full  p.         24  do^ 

1 W.  L  R*  Capt  Mills,  M^j.  vice  Bfacintiie,  dead 

do» 
Lt  Mackenzie^  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Robeson,  Lt  vice  Walton,  dead 
17  do. 

icPole*  Lt  vice  Mackenzie     24  do. 

W.  H.  Mechan,  Ens.  vice  Robeson 

17  do. 

H.  C.  Donavan,  Ens.  vice  Pole  24  do. 

CeyL  R^  Lt  JeflieESon»  AdU.  vke  Rogers,  prom. 

10  Dec  1827 

R.  Engineers,  W.  Yolland,  2d  Lieut  12  Apr.  1828 

Exchanges. 
Maj.  Turner,  16  F.  with  M^.  A.  G.  Campbell,  h.p., 
C^t  Ross,  8  F.  rec  diff.  with  Capt  Cochran,  hjp. 
-^—  Popham,  29  F.  rec  difll  with  Capt  Daly^, 

-: —  Parker^  46  F.  with  Capt  St  John,  h.  p.  Ci\pe 

MaUett}  61  F.  rec  diff.  with  Capt  Wallett» 

h.  p.  60  F. 
— —  Stuart,  90  F.  recr  diC  with  Capt  Hon,  F.  G. 
'  Howard,  h.  p. 
—  Ashe,  93  F.  with  Capt  Spiers,  h.  p.  39  F. 

Dickens,  95  F.  rec  diff.  with  Capt  J»T. 

'  Foord  Bowes^  h.  p. 
Ens.  and  Lieut  Bon.  W.  H.  Drummond,  3  F.  G. 

with  Lieht  Oambier,  36  F. 
Lieut  Binnev,  31  F.  with  Lieut  Vallancey,  74  F. 
— —  Lane,  65  F.  rec.  diC  with  Lieut  EowieyAh.p. 
R 
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ApiioinimuniSp^  ^romatim^^  S^e. 


CWi^ 


Besignaihns  and  Betirtments^ 

Major, 
Whichcote*  6  Dr. 

Lieutenaftt. 
G'Caimar,  SO  F. 

Comets,  and  id  lAevU^r 
Innes,  3  Dr.  GKU. 
Sharpe,  8  Dr. 
Leahy,  tl  F. 
Gregory,  Jl  F. 

Cancelled. 

CaptaUu 
Drummond.  96  F. 

Efuign. 
Bayly,  54  F. 

Qua.  Moiier, 

ClixIs^iW,  93  F.  ; 

DefUks. 

Lleutenant-GeturaU, 

Backhouse,  London  22  Hay  1828 

Hon.  S.  Mahon,  London,  7  Dr.  Gds.  27  do. 

Major-Qenerals, 
Streidier,  girasburgh  8  May  1828 

L.  Dairies,  Aberygtwith  10  do. 

Ideutenani-Cohnel. 
WUliamsob,  h.  p.  85  F. 

Majors. 
Kysh,  Payvn*  86  F.  London 
ConoUy,  n.  p.  $1  F^ 


Catiains, 
H«y,  tZ  F.  Madras 
Arrow,  89  F.  EIHchpoor,  Madns 
Peniberton,  Rifle  Brigado 
Madean,  h.  p.  27  F. 
Grant,  h.  p.  37  F.  Sdinbwgli 
TouD^h.p.'eOF^      ' 


18  Nov.  1827 
28  do. 

21  Feb.  1828 
20Apnl 
S4Jan. 


Morrison,  n.  p.  Unatt  late  of  fioy.  Wagg,  Txpln, 
€<|infftQn,  Hants  ,    ;i3  Mansh  1U28 

Richard  KeUy,  h.  p.  Unatt  50  do. 

J.  S.  Smith,  do.  ^      2^  Nov.  182Z 

John  Grant^  Invalids,  Forres,  N»  B.  2i  Jan.  1828 

LievfieMiiitei 
Gray,  h.  p.  3  Dr.  Gds.  8  Mar.  1828 

Sword,  h.  p.  14  F.  21  April 

Pooler,  h.  p.  17  F.  23  do. 

Boyton,  h.  p.  30  F.  Pondicherry        18  Oct.  182T 
White,  h.  p.  90  F.  ThornhUl,  Dimdnun,  Irdand 
1  May  182* 
Pollock,  h.  p.  115  F,  25  Fell. 

Usher,  h.  p.  5  W.  L  R.  24  July  1&2T 

Matteson,  h.  p.  Unatt.  Fort  Clarbnoe,  Chatham 

26  Aprfl  1829 

Drev>  late  1  R.  Vet  Btt;'  Qoidley^  near  Stone. 

bridge  t7Feb." 

Wilkinson,  h.  p.  3  Cm.  Bn.  Bristol  25  Apr. 

&uigns, 
Henley,  h.  p.  44  F.  4  Jan?  1828 

Allan  Giant,  h.  p.  108  F.  Aberionr,  N.fi.  15  May 
Chambers,  late  3  R.  Vet.  Bn.  London       26  Apr. 

Adhdant. 
Wfxrington,  h.  p.  15  F.  Edinbuigh  26  Apr.  1828 

Qua.  Masters. 
^ulsfbrd,  k.  p.  Surrey  fW  CsV;     U  Afsv  1828 
Brown,  h.  p.  Ayrshire  Fenc  Cav.  10  do. 

Humphreys,  h.  p.  Unatt.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

9.Feb» 
Medical  Dtp. 
Dr  Nooth,  late  Superintendent  Gen.  of  Hoawfala, 
Bath  1828 

As.  Surg.  Arundel,  h.  p.  36  F.  Finsbury  16  May 
Purveyor  Innes,  h.  p.  TaunloBi  SamerMi  13  daw 
Chitf  Vet.  Siurg.  Hanriaom  h.  p.  24  Jaife 


Alphabetical  List  of  £nglish  Bankuupts^  from  22d.  April  to  23d 

May,  1828. 


Burke,  P.  Haymarket,  victualler. 
Bakewell,  J.  Manchester,  glue  nianu&cturer. 
Bowman,  E.  Peniith,  Ounberland,  timber-met> 


Bedford,  J.  and  T.  €foose.  Wood  Street*  ware- 
housemen. 

Butts,  T.  jun.  Crayfiird,  Kent,  mill-sawyer. 

BeviU,  J.  W.  Cheltenham,  tobacconist. 

Bullivant.  C.  F.  Ripley,  Derby,  dealer. 

Bryant,  W.  H.  Mile-end-road,  coal-merchant 

Brown,  J.  Adam's  Court,  Broad  Street,  auctioneer. 

Buck,  W.  Queen  Anne  Street,  Cavendish  square, 
ooachmaker. 

Brook,  J,  L.  Okehamptota,  druggist. 

Brerwne,  J.  Kidderminster,  silvenmith. 

Bramley,  H.  Thvogmdrton  Strebt»  biU-bMken. 

Baek,  R.  and  J.  Bateman,  Compton  Street,  Clerk- 
enwell.  malt-roasters. 

Bevan,  J.  and  J;  Rigby,  gt  Hekil's,  Lancashire 

s6a>.boiler8. 
•Cknign,  ^.  Addingham,  York,  eotton-manufac- 

tUVtt'. 

Clayton,  J.  Mottram-in-Longendale«  Chester, 
Hour-dealer. 

Chittenden,  J.  Dover,  chemist. 

Clarke,  T.  Marlborough,  woollen-draper. 

Davies,  W.  Camberwell,  coal^raerdumt 

Darby,  J.  Rood-lane,  pc^mer* 

^lunenon,  R,  Alderraanbury,  warehou 

Kuor,  T.  Long  Miilford,  taltow-ehandler. 

Freeman,  E.  Cheltenham,  lodging-house  keeper. 

Fountain,  J.  St  NeotTs,  draper. 

I^k,^  W.  Gate  Street,  dealer. 

Frame,  W.  Jones  Stteec,  Beik«ley  Sduare,  boot- 
maker. 

Fitch,  C.  A.  Alien  Street,  GosweU  Street,  baoon- 
drier. 

Gallemore,  J.  sen;  J.  and  J.  OaUeouin!,  and  T. 
Liddell,  Manchester,  calioo-priatas.' 

Germato,  T.  Dniry-lane^  baker. 

Gelder,  V.  Nortft  dnd'  Sonth'  Cliif,  EMt  Riding, 

GimS^;  e^SStttegatc, 


uain4,  T.  Lougtibordugh,  eom-ractor. 
G  Abon,  J.  sen.  Cuntoa  IMace,  Commsrcial  Road, 
Uockmaker. 


Hooper,  T.  St  Phillip  and  Jacob,  Glouoester* ' 

maltster. 
Holt.  C.  Coventry,  hakuf.  • 

lIuj)Kr»  Hi  AldgaLe,  uilman. 
Hackm,  P*  C,  L.aunccstun,tnoncy^«!ri7eucr« 
HobbiDi,  ft.  Chelicn}ia]i^.  iiink«e|ier. 
H&rker,  W,  Ctuj^wcn*  Vdrk,  fich^jukOAitcr. 
Hiindcrrek,  J.  Exctt'f»  victualler. 
K  .rWich,  1\  Siialiiiiig,  grocer, 
Un^lfon,  a.  i^Ht^Qteld,  bonu-meriobjinc. 
Haj|;h.  J.  Milo&bridge,  Vorki  Miritibliiici-^Tnillcr. 
Hopkuui,  H-  El.  ^t  Peter 'fl  All^y^  merdlmiit. 
Jilcnes,  JN^.  [tlrisEol,  wine-raerchsuL 

Jei^kinKou,  T,  !bt]uu^tie;it«r.  cjUenderer. 

Kelley,  J.  Leeds.  briiklayiJf* 

liingsliury^  31.  i\r'.y.u\  >Lr<.vl,  Ti.!..!..  !;!]'r.  I.ii.ldeu^ 

Livweliyn,  T.  BrlUguuvl,  LiUiuaigifUi,  iikuaw^eM:, 

Longbottoni,  T.  Kjdghley»YOrk«  machine-maker. 

Lapnte,  D.  Fortkmd  Street,  taUoi. 

Levy,  L*  Birmingham,  jslopseller. 

Mortimer,  J.  and  W.  Rawfidds,  Yarkdure,  ma> 

■  ddna-makers. 

Mitchell,  J.  Robert  Street^  Southwatk,  victuidkr. 

Maybruch,  F.  OklCavendish  Street,  taUor. 

Ma»son,  W.  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  merdumt. 

Mills,  G.  St  James's  Street,  bookseUei. 

Moorhouse,  J.  L.  and  J.  Uebden  Bridge,  Hafiljuc, 


Marsden,  J.  Sowerby  Bridge,  Yock«  corn-mer- 
chant. 

Mensies,  J.  Chades  Street  Manrtintfer  Sqpoe, 
tailor. 

NkhoUs,  J.  Kiddcsmiuter,  innkeepffl'* 

Pearson,  T.  and  W.  Reeves,  Savoy  Street,  wine- 


Pratt,  S.  Crispin  Street,  SpitalfieUs,  drysalter. 
F«meU,  W.  lll^theiby,  Ypck»  hwn  factor. 
Pinder,  T.  Hali£uc,  porter-merehant. 
Panons,  J.  Fulham  Road,  uphobtercK 
Pwsey,  L  BrightftB,  haberdaabei; 
Pow^,  Ji  Bashopsgate  Street,  gtooef. 
Panons,  J.  Standoo,  Herts,  hone-dealer. 
PhiUips,  J.  Tavistock  Street,  lin^ndraper. 
Pettneil,#.  D..l:MtBr,  pictimyd^ler.  ' 
Pnte,  M.  Bennett  Street,  tnikir.       oOQlC 


169^!]  BmkTHpU. 

PriBgle,  W.  d«  LoBdoQ  Roadf^GteoneVFlcfib. 

victualler.  ^ 

Arior*  X  Waikswurtli,  Dgx1i7«  •niall-'war0>inaiiu- 

Aicturer. 
Fflcher«  S*  Rftm^iate,  baker* 
Rock,  P.  Wonastone,  Stafford,  fttrroeri 
Roliinaoiif  J.  Clare  Street,  Clare  MaikeC^  BDm- 

gjtthleigh,  W«  Falmoutli,  grocer, 

Runuiey*  T*  Googh  Square,  furrier* 

Read,  A.  Lower  Gro8v«nor  Street,  hotd-keepcr. 

Roper,  W.  T.  Houndsditdl,  carpenter. 

Rhodeg,  J.  Gomenal,  York,  maltster. 

Revans,  J.  Juntor,  and  H,  S.  Chapman,  Londbm 
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and  Quebec,  merofianti. 
»QBith,  T,  Hifih  Street,  Lambeth,  smith* 
Shore,  T.  B.  Kuldermhister,  ▼ictualler. 
Steveos,  J,  Dereral  Street,  Great  Dover  Rood. 

builder*  ^^ 

Sunderland,  J*  Leedv,  woobtapler. 
Siuden».T.  Haworth,  York,  wartted-manuftu!- 

nmr. 


Sifwni,  W*  BvngST,  IIbw  dripw. 

Siralwell,  M*  Kennuigtoa  Omvel  Piti,  wlmnlBiia 

Torry,  J.  Little  Union  Street,  Hozton,  bsiiMer.  > 

Tblnn,  M.  R^gMit  Simt,  mttliBer. 

Valerio,  D.  Crown  Court,  Threadaeed}*  Stanl. 

wine>meivhaat* 
WisediU,  W.  FMday  SCzaet,  inwnooger. 
Williams,    H.  St  George's   Circus,    " 

winfr-merauMM. 
Warrington,  H.  W*  Johataa  Street,  ShadweO^ 

Wells,  T*  W.  High  Street,  Shadwell,  tobacooniH. 
Woodhead,  B.  Thoi«8tariige,  Yortt,  acrlbbling. 

miUer* 

WURann,  R*  Cheitenhaai»  bwilis>> 
Wilson,  J*  Wigton.  draper. 
Ward,  6*  A.  KnninghaiB,  « 
Walker^  R.  Manchester,  wooUen-shawfcmMmflw* 

turer* 


Yiiliam,  manuftctuTenin  Cer8% 


AUfBABSTICAL  LiaT  OF  SCQTTISR 

May, 

Balllngsn.  Robert,  residing  in  Balmacom,  a  part^ 

ner  in  the  Fife  Banking  Company. 
BBciuF»  Rebert,  hone  and  cattle  dealer,  sometime 

at  southsidebank*  near  Edinburgh,  now   at 

BankriKg.  near  Edinbnigh. 
Bai^  Thomas^jpwlkf,  Glasgow. 
CMl,RobertandWiiliam,] ' 

Fife. 
Cxichton.  David,  spirit  dealer,  Watergate,  Edin* 

burgh .  and  Robert  Moi&t,  jaidener  and  spirit 

dealer.  Comely  Bank,  near  Edinbuigh* 
Davie,  James,  and  Ca  music  sellers,  Aberdeen. 
Drummond,  George,  and  Co.  ck>thiers,  Glasgow^ 
Vnam  Gbazks,  v&taer  and  innkeeper,  Lanark* 
The  Company  carrying  on  thuiness  as  distUIexs,  at 

Mains,  near  Linlithgow,  under  the  firm  of  Jamaa 
.  Glen* 

Heam,  Wifiiam.  spurit  merchant,  Leith. 
Hinshdwood,  John,  ohiaa  and  eaxtluenwaie  daalnr 

m  Glasgow. 
£K!ks(m»  James,  vioA  merchant,  PaWey. 
Kirk,  John,  bvewer  in  Aberdeen. 
Lyle,  Charles,  grocer,  Glasgoipr. 
M'Leod,   Norman^  shipownei 

Greenock. 


Banirufts,  from  Ist  AprH  to  Sist 

1828. 

MoBcrieC  Thomar  and  JtaMe,  nefritaurts  ind 
victual  dealers,  Glasgow,  and  millers  and  gndii 
dealers  at  Duntlblae,  near  Kkkintulkwh. 

Robertson,  Alexander,  maltster,  Damhead*  sear 
Denny* 

fiobertson,  Peter,  coal  broker  and  ship  owner,  St 
Andrews* 

Robertson,  John,  and  Co.  meichanes  in  Perth. 

Smith,  Andrew,  maltster,  grain  dealer,  and  baker, 
at  Carron,  near  Falkirk. 

Thomson  and  Htil,  storekeepefcs  at  Calder  iron- 
works. 

Thomson,  Darid,  wine  and  spirit  dealer  te  Castto 
IToaglas. 

Waldie,  Pringle,  and  Co^  hoaSen  te  Hawick» 

Walker,  John,  merchant,  Glasgow. 

Walker,  James,  and  Co.  nursery  and  seedsmen, 
Aberdeen. 

Watt,  James,  tenant  and  cattle  dealer  in  Orrodc* 

Weddieil,  John,  taiCTdiamand  r  BtaitwoeBettdniper 
and  haberdash^  Kelso. 

Whyte,  James  atidf  Wfllim,  merctaots  in  Leitta* 


ner  and    merchant. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov,  2, 18S7.  At  Madras,  the  tody  of  Captain 
Ax^bald  In|^,  of  a  daoghter. 
^  28.  AtSimla,  the  lady  of  George  Govan,  Kq* 
ll.D*  attached  to  the  HinuUaya  Survev,  of  a  son. 

Dec.  11.  At  QUiUon,  East  Indies,  tbe  huly  of 
lieut.  William  Hope  Smith,  Hon*  Company's 
iervice,  of  a  daughter* 

March  16, 18^  At  Naples,  Mrs  William  Scott, 
of  a  son* 

^  S9.  At  St  Marys,  the  lady  of  W.  H.  DowUggIn, 
Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

25.  At  his  Lordship'i  house,  Berkdey  Sqnore, 
London,  the  Countess  of  Jersey,  of  a  daughter* 

26*  At  Qollar,  Mrs  Robert  Haig,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Aberdour  Manse,  Fife,  Mrs  Dr  Bryce,  of 
#  WQKt  and  dau^ter* 

27*  At  the  HImie  (tf  Lnss,  Mrs  Carr,  of  a 
daughter* 

—  At  Edbburgh,  the  lluly  of  li^^iam  OgiWie, 
Esq*  younger  of  Chesters,  ci  a  son. 

r-  At  Leckie,  Mrs  Mour  of  Leckie,  of  a  daugh* 
ter* " 

^trtl  1.  At  Balbedie  House,  Lady  Mahselm,  of 
asonandheiif.    , 

—  At  Ingsdon  House,  Devonshhre,  the  lady  of 
Charles  Hale  Mbnto,  Esq*  of  a  son  and  heir. 

3.  At  Mode,  th6  lady  of  Major  Turner,  of  a 


5*  At  Farm^„the  lady  of  Hugh  Mosman,  EiM|. 
younger  of  AueRtyfkrdle,  of  a  daughter. 


dw  At  Boniton,  the  kKly  of  Lieut.  AMbtbald 
Dunbar,  youngisr  of  Northficld,  d  a  son. 

«.  At  OsifQl^,  Mrs  Nisbett.  of  a  son. 

7*  Mrs  Scott  Moncrieif,  31,  Howe  Street,  oCasoa. 

9k  At  CastlehiU,  aear  Ayr,  thalady  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Utterscm,  rector  of  Layer- Mar ney,  county  ot 
Bsscif.  of  a  SOB. 

»  At  2,  Roxboigh  Straet,  Mrs  William  Reid, 
ofason. 

10.  At  London,  the  huly  of  D.  Charles  Guthrie, 
Esq.  of  a  daughter; 

11.  At  Blair  Adam,  the  lady  of  Reai^  Admiral 
Adam,  of  a  daughter*  / 

«.  At  Finlaysfeone  House,  Mrs  Bontine  of  Ar« 
dofib,  ofason. 

12.  At  8,  George  Square,  Mis  Hole,  of  a  son. 
—  At  3»  Nieolson  bquare,  Mrs  D.  Rymer,  of  a 


—  In  Connaught  Square,  London,  (the  i 
Tersary  of  Admiral  Rodney's  victory  over  the 
Flench  fleet,)  the  Hon*  Mrs  William  Rodney,  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

—  At  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  lady  of  Lieut* 
George  Bisset,  R.  N.  of  a  <teughter.^ 

15.  At  AiBsUe  Place,  Mrs  is  Buehaaaa  Of  ^un- 
ningfaamhead,  of  a  son. 

•^  At  Park  Houses  the  lady  of  Lieut-Cohmet 
Gordon,  of  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Edinbur^,  the  lady  of  Waltor  Campbell, 
■Esq.  of  Sunderiand,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Powderhall,  Mrs  Mac^oimd,  ofs  d 
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c*ar. 


18.  At  Bttodeoeh  Pteee.  fin  W.  A.  Uiwrie^of 
21.  At  St  Mary'i  Cottage.  TrhiUy,  Mrs  Patisoo, 
tS.  At  13,  Athdta  OraMCnt,  ihe  Uidy  of  J.  B. 

JDMlt)iS>t  ll^Mh  of  a  SOD*  f 

—  At  fialgarvie,  the  lady  of  Lieuteaaiift>CoiloMl 
Wakster,  Hon.  JUwt  India  Goiiipiay*a  aenrica,  of 
ft.dMgliter. 

S3.  At  Edinburgh,  Mra  Welib,  NocthumlMr- 
Jand  Street,  <tf  a  daughttr. 

f—  At  17*  filder  Street,  Bin  Walker,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. • 

24.  At  Rosellei  the  lady  of  Alex.  West  Hamil- 
ton, Stsq.  of  a  MHi. 

25.  At  li,  Geoi^  Street,  M»  Dr  Maolagan,  of 
a  son. 

—  TheladyofCharleB  Kialocli,  E8q.ofGouiw 
•die,^aaon. 

26.  At  the  Royal  Cireuf,  Edinburgh,  Hn  -La- 
mont.  Junior,  of  Knodidow,  of  a  Mm  and  heir. 

27.  At  Drummond  Place,  Mn  Cook,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Berwick,  Mn  Brown,  wiCe  of  the  Rev.  J. 
R.  Brown,  of  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Geoffirey  Meynell,  of  MeyneU 
Langley,  Em.  of  a  ion. 

snTAt  MmHiU,  Musselburgh,  the  lady  of  Major 
Dods,  ofastm. 

-•-  At  Naples,  the  iady  of  James^  Hay,  Esq.  of 
Helton,  of  a  son. 

~  At  18,  Albany  Street,  Mn  Begbie,  of  a  daugh- 
ter* 

29.  At  Ely  Lodge,  (he  MarchioDess  of  Ely,  of  a 
•daf^hto*.   ' 

—  At  13,  St  Andrew  Square,  Mn  John  James 
Bos  well,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mia  Ivory,  of  a  daughter. 

May  1.  At  11,  Windsor  Street,  the  lady  of  the 
Rev.  G.  Cov«itry«  of  a  daughter. 

2.  At  Charkme  Si]uare,  the  lady  of  George 
Maoneal,  Esq.  of  Ugadale,  of  a  son. 

—  At  James's  Place,  Links,  Leith,  Mn  G. 
Goodlet,  ot  a  daughter. 

3.  MnAbercrombie,Y<»kP]ace,Dfadau|^ter. 

4.  At  Kilmarnock  Manse,  Mn  Smith,  of  a  son. 
6.  At  Carbenry  House,  the  lady  of  Colonel  Tur- 
ner, of  a  son» 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Countess  of  Morton,  of 
a  daughter. 

8.  At  Lynoorabe,  neat  Bath»  Lady  Sarah  Mur- 


ray, of  a  daughtetr* 

11.  At  Locbnaw  Castle,  Wigtonshire,  the  lady 
of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  Bart  of  a  daughter. 

»  At  Kirkwall,  Mn  SheriiT,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  13,  Forth  Street,  Mn  Orr.  of  a  daughter. 
»  At  38,  Great  King  Street,  Mn  Spenee,  of  a 

daughter. 

12.  At  Keniebank  House,  Pcdmont,  Mn  Ball, 
of  a  daughter. 

13.  At  London,  the  lady  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Stratford  Canning,  of  a  daugliter. 

->  At  Dewar.  Place,  the  lady  of  Captain  Archi- 
JtekL  Fullarton,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  Vallqrfield,  Mn  Charles  Cowan,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  David  Maitland 
JIakgiU,  Esq.  of  Rankeilour  and  Lindores,  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

—  Mn  Akx.  DcMiglas,  Albany  Street,  .of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  the  College  of  Ghugow,  Mn  Sandford,  of 
a  daughter. 

17.  In  Chartotte  Square,  the  lady  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  of  a  son. 
X8.  AtViawfdrth,  Mn  Crichton,  of  a  son. 

—  Mn  Burnett,  Dublin  Street,  of^  daughter. 

19.  Mn  Patrick  Robertson,  Great  King  Street, 
of  a  son. 

20.  At  Dysart,MnBrotherston,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Fathom  Park,  Newry,  Mn  Benson,  of  a 
daughter. 

22.  At  Springwood  Park,  the  lady  of  Sir  John 
Scott  Dou^as,  Burt  of  a  daughter. 

23.  At  Montrose,  Lady  Ramsay  of  Balmajn,  of 
a  son. 

25.  At  26»  Albany^  Street,  Mn  Ballantyne  of  a 
daughter. 

Vkht  Auehinleck.  Aynhire,  the  lady  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Francis  SUott  of  Stobs  and  WeUs,  Bart, 
of  a  daMrttrt. 

27*  At  Tayfteld,  Win  Berry,  of  a  daughter. 


27.  At  17.  i^enes  Row:,  the  wife  afRofawt  Duo- 
lop,  Esq.  W.S.  of  a  son. 

28.  AtKi»kaldy.MnLuBdinCooper,ofason. 

—  At  London,  we  Viscountess  Diinrannon,  of 
a  son. 

—  At  30,.  .South  Castle  Street,  Mn  Comillon, 
of  asm. 

~  At  Wellington  Squareb  Ayr,  Mn  John  Ful- 
larton, of  a  daughter. 

Latdy,  At  Gloucester  PUwe,  Mn  Fothrine^liaa 
Serymsoura,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

8«atA5, 1827.  At  Hobart's  Town,  VanDienKn'a 
I.and,  Maior  Thrton,  of  theiPth  regment,  to  Ca- 
tharine, eldest  daughter  of  Josiah  Thomas,  Esq. 
colonial  treasurer  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

■  Nov.  3,  At  Lucknow,  East  Indies,  Captain 
Charles  George  Ross,  to  MaryAnne,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Brigadter-Generai  W.  G.  Blaxwell,  C.  B- 
commanding  in  Oude. 

Jan.  22, 1828.  At  Antigua,  Captain  Rowland 
Edward  Williams,  late  of  the  10th  Royal  Hussars, 
of  Westtm  Green,  Surrey,  and  of  Antigua,  to  Clara 
Susanna,  second  daughter  of  his  Excellency  Ma- 
jor-General  Sir  Patrick  Ross. 

Feb,  17.  At  Rio  Janeiro,  Commander  Thcyaaa 
Maitland,  royal  navy,  ta  Amdia,  daughter  of 
WiUUm  Young.  Esq. 

March  2i.  At  Musselburgh,  James  Kemp,  E8<^ 
to  Jane  Somroerville,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mao- 
millan,  Esq.  of  Shorthope. 

—  At  Arbroath^  the  Rev.  Andrew  Cromar,  to 
Miss  Philip,  only  daun^ter  of  Geo.  PhiUp,  Esq* 
Arbroath. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Manham,  Esq.  War- 
<len  of  Merton  Ccdl^e,  Oxford,  to  Lady  Carmi- 
chael  Anstruther,  widow,  of  Sir  John  Carmichael 
Anstnither  of  Anstruther  and  Carmichael,  Bart  ^ 

—  At  Edinbuis^,  James  Anstruther,-  Esq.  se- 
cond aoaoi  Cokmel  Robert  Anstruther,  to  Marian, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John  Anstruther  of  An* 
Btruther,  Bart 

29;  At  London,  R.  C.  Nisbet,  Esq.  of  Tweed 
Bank,  Roxburghdiire,  to  Mary,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Cameron,  Esq.  Btaim 

31.  At  73,  Great  King  Street,  James  Aynsworth, 
Esq.  of  Clanmahery,  county  of  Down,  to  Anne,  se- 
cond daughter  of  John  M'NeiU,  Esq.  of  CoUon- 
say. 

April  1.  At  Dysart,  the  Rev.  William  Muir; 
Dysart,  toChristiao,  daughter  of  Mr  James  fiaiu, 
fiactor  to  the  Earl  of  Rodyn. 

—  At  James's  Place.  Leith  Links,  Mr  William 
Ford,  merchant  Leith,  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
the  late  James  Thomson,  Esq.  builder  there. 

2.  At  West  Richmond  Street,  Mr  Alexander 
Stewart  of  the  General  Post  Office,  to  Christiana 
Anderson,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Peter  M*Larcn, 
clothier,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Hanover  Street  Alex.  Brodie,  Esq.  Col- 
stonmains,  to  Jourdiana  C.  Gray,  you^est  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Andrew  Gray,  Esq.  of  Craigs.        ^ 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  MuUo,  to  Misa 
Helen  Farmer,  eldest  daughter  €i  Mr  George 
Duncan,  St  John  Street* 

—  At  RankoiUor  Street  Mr  John  Anderson* 
Kirkcaldy,  to  Grace,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  . 
James  Scrymgeour,  merchant  Glasgow. 

3.  At  Paris,  Lord  Sussex  Lennox,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Lord  Cloncuiry. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Strachan,  Esq.  distil- 
ler, Leith,  to  Margaret,  <mly  daughter  of  the  late 
Ardubald  Burnet  Esq,  Calcutta. 

8.  The  Rev.  Graham  Mitchell.  A.M.  to  Cathe^ 
cine  daughter  of  the  late  Riev.  John  Webster, 
of  St  Peter's  Chapel,  Edinburgh. 


—  At  Oxgang,  John  Graham,  Esq,  yr.  of  Bal- 
igan,  advocate,  to  Mn  Major  Davidson,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John  Stirling  of  Glorat 


and  Renton,  Bart 

—  At  Edinbnruh,  Wm.  Niapier,  Esq.  to  Isabel* 
la.  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Rodgerson  of  the 
Stirlingshire  local  militia.  ... 

—  At  Badminton,  GkHicestershire,  the  seat  oi 
Che  Duke  of  Beaufort  Thomas  Henry  KinncoCe; 
Esq.  of  KIngsoote,  in  that  county^to  Lady  Isabel- 
la i>omer8et  sixth  daughter,of  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort 

—  At  20,  Union  Phwe,  Glasgqw,  Mr  Ardiibakl 
Fttllerton,  bookseller,  to  Mn  Ann  BelL 

12.  At  Keith,  Mr  John  D«ui»  of  the  Post  iMu^ 
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fcrtUi.  to  nfm,  taum,  aeconiA-  atHgfatef  of  John 
Ctathecer.  Esq.  Keith. 

.  ■  15w  John  H.  Gow/  Eflq.  MecUmburgh  Street, 
Xondon,  to  Catherine,  seocmd  daught^  of  John 
.  Maokinlay,  Esq.  IVoyal  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

16.  At  Edintnirgh,  David  Anderson,  km.  of 
St  Germaint,  to  Charlotte,  cixth  daughter  of  Shr 

James  Nasmyth  of  Posso,  Bart. 

19.  At  AUesly  Church,  Warwickshire,  William 
JUrtmtson,  Em.  younger  of  Kinlochmoidart,  ad< 
▼ocate,  to  Sarah  Adams,  ddnt  daughter  of  James 
Beck,  Esq. 

21.  At  Edhibuigh,  M.  F.  Brown,  Esq.  advocate, 
to-  Maria,  second  daushtnr  •of  the  latd  Robert 
Jf  onteith,  Bsq.\>f  Roofasotos. 

SS.  At  Teignmouth  Church,  Alexander  Watt, 
£sq.  H.  E.  I.  C  S.  eldest  son  of  -Uie  late  Isaac 
Watt,  Esq.  of  Logic,  to  Susanna,  eldest  daughter 
d  Stephen  Kelso,-  Esq.  of  Preston.      ^ 

23.  At  Riecsrton  House,  John  Hay  Mackende 
of  Newhall  and  Cromarty,  Esq.  to  Anne,  third 
daughter  of  James  Gibson  Cnug  of  Riccarton, 
Esq.  .  , 

—  At  BeUevue,  Haddington,  William  Bogue, 
Esq.  of  Kirkland,  to  Katherine,  eldest  daughter 
of  M^kir  WilUam  West,  late  of  the  9th  Royal  Ve- 
-teraaBattalion . 

24.  At  St  RollDck's,  near  Glasgow,  William 
Couper,  Esq.  writer,  Glas»>w,  to  Mary,  daughter 
^rfCOiarles  Tennant,  Esq.  St  Rollock's. 

-^  At  St  Luke's,  Chelsea,  the  Marquis  of  Caer- 
marthen,  to  Lady  Hervey. 

25.  At  North  St  James  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Mr  William  Drysdale,  writer.  General  Register 
House,  to  Margaret  Williamson,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr  Thomas  Beveridse,  writer  tiiere. 

28.  At  Aberdeen,  William  Napier,  Esq.  writer 
to  the  signet,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Alex. 
Low,  Esq. 

—  At  Nunton,  South  Uist,  the  Rev.  Duncan 
.  Maclean,  to  Flora,  daughter  of  Kenneth  M*Leod> 

£sq.  Ebost,  hie  of  Skye. 

29.  At  the  Governors  house,  Edinburgh  Castle, 
Archibald  Douglas,  Esq.  to  Harriet,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Lieut.-General  Hay. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Knox,  Esq.  Leith 
'Walk,  to  Miss  EUmbeth  Forman,  Broughton 
Place. 

50.  At  Leitti,  Mr  G*  Olenny,  papermaker,  Den- 
ny, to  Catherine,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Wil* 
liam  Lamr,  Esq.  of  L^s. 

—  At  EdinbUigh,  William  James  Fraser,  Esq. 
■on  of  Lieut-General  Sir  John  Fraser,  to  May 
Anne,  daughtA  cC  the  late  Robert  Cumming  of 
Logie,  Esq. 

—  At  Fettes  Row,  Edinburgh,  Richard  Francis 
G.  Poore,  Esq.  late  of  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards, 
to  Margaret  Henrietta  Cotnham,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Uie  late  Ueut-CoL  Maclean,  of  the  Tower 
of  London. 

— >  At  41,  St  Andrew  Square,  William  Vertue, 
Esq.  merchant,  Leith,  to  Maigaret,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  William  Crosbie,  Gamerigg,  Dumfries- 
shire. 

May  1.  David  Tytler,  Esq.  to  Maria  Catherine, 
second  daiighter  of  Dr  Ferguson,  Aberdeen. 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  Joseph  Teale  Sigston,  Esq. 
Leeds,  to  Ann,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
William  Walker,  Edinburgh. 

5,  At  18,  Warriston  Crescent,  the  Rev.  James 
Smith,  minister  of  Ettrick,  to  Miss  Barbara  Pater- 
son,  Gtelashiels. 

'  —  At  HillhOttsefield,  Thomas  Singer,  Esq.  wri- 
ter,  Moifkt,  to  Christina,  daughter  of  the  late 
ilobert  Bayne,  Esq.  merchant,  L^th. 

6.  At  Blair  Vaddock,  Dumbartonshire,  William 
Wootton  Abney,  Esq.  of  Meadiam  Hall,  in  the 
oounty  td  Ltioester,  to  Helen  John  Sinclair,  eldest 
daui^ter  of  Mr  and  Lady  Janet  Buchanan,  and 
nieee  to  the  Earl  of  Caithness. 

8.  At  Moulsoe,  Bucks,  Alex.  Blair,  Esq.  of 
Edinburgh,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  thelate 
43eorge  Smith.  Esq.  of  Northampton. 

13.  At  London,  Colonel  Buckley,  to  the  Lady 
Catherine  Pleydell  Bouverie,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Radnor. 

17.  At  the  parish  churish  of  St  James,  Piccadil- 
Iv,  the  Hon.  WiUiam  RusseH,  eldest  son  of  Lord 
William  Russell,  and  nephew  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, to  Misa  Campbell,  daughter  of  Lady  Char- 
lotte Bury,  and  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Aigyll. 

20.  At  Sandown  Place,  Bsher,  the  "residence  of 


R.  A.  OwMld,  BSD.  AicUlbili  Hamlttan,  fki.  fifch 
son  of  the  late  John  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Sundrum* 
to  the  R^^  Hon.  Lady  Jane  M(»tgomery,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Eglinton. 

23.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Stevenson,  book- 
seller, to  Mary,  daughterof  the  late  &lc  John  King, 
Innerwiek. 

24.  At  London,  Alexander  Sutherland  Gcseme, 
Esq.  ofGneme's  Hall,  in  the  Orkneys,  to  Mary 
Anne,  second  daughterof  the  late  RobertGiahame, 
Esq.  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

26.  At  J,  Fones  Street,  Edinbuigh,  Jonathan 
Richardscm  of  Lisbum,  Esq.  to  Margaret,  only 
daughter  of  Alexander  Airth,  Esq. 

.  —  At  Craigs,  Mr  Thomas  Hodgson  Boasman, 
youngest  taa  ot  the  late  John  Boasman,  Esq.  of 
Great  Ayecliffe,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
Aoora  Bank,  Westmoreland,  to  Jessy,  youngest 
daughter  of  Peter  Gibb,  Esq.  of  Earshag. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Meldrum,  Esq. 
of  Easter  Kincaple,  to  Margaret  Louisa,  eldest 
daughterof  the  late  William  Roy,  Esq.  of  Nen- 
thmn. 

29.  At  Uphall.  Daniel  Ross,  Esq.  of  the  Solici- 
tor's Office,  Excise,  Scotland,  to  Miss  Isabella 
March,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  William  Mardi, 
of  the  Exdse,  Glasgow. 

LtUely»  At  Lmton,  Kent,  Charies  Wykeham 
Martin,  Esq.  to  the  Lady  Jemima  Isabella  Mann, 
only  daughter  of  the  Earl  Comwallis. 

DEATHS. 

May  8, 1827.  At  sea,  cm  his  return  to  his  na- 
tive country,  Mr  Daniel  Shaw,  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
36th  year  ot  his  age. 

Sept.  29.  At  Keitah,  in  consequence  of  a  fkfl 
from  his  horse.  Lieut.  Charles  Erskine,  of  (he 
Bengal  army,  third  son  of  David  Erskine,  E^^  of 
Car&oss. 

Oct  24.  At  New  Orleans,  Dugald  Campbell^ 
Esq.  of  Skerrington. 

Nov.  11.  At  Cawnpcne,  East  Indies,  Alex.  Bur- 
nett, Esq. 

24.  At  Muttva,  LieuL  James  Mansfield,  1st 
r^ment  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  third  son  of  the 
late  James  Mansfield,  Esq.  of  Midmar. 

—  At  Mirzapore,  Lieut.-Col.  Archibald  Mao- 
donald,  K.C.H.  Adjutant-General  of  the  King's 
troops  in  India. 

Dec.  2.  At  Penang,  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship 
Hind,  Captain  Fumeaux,  Robert  'Monica  M.u. 
asristant'Surgeon. 

17.  At  Graham's  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
John  Mackeneie  Cameron.  Esq.  Captain  in  nis 
Majes^'s  55th  r^ment  of  Foot 

20.  At  Calcutta,  Dr  George  Paxton,  dt  the  Hon. 
East- India  Company's  service,  and  son  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Paxton,  Edinburgh. 

Feb,  1, 1828.  At  Jamaica,  Caption  Colquhoun, 
R.N.  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of 
Luss,  Bart. 

21.  At  Springfield,  Leith  Walk,  Alexander 
Muckle,  aged  19,  and,  on  the  19th  March,  J.  Y. 
Muckle,  aged  22,  sons  of  the  late  M.  Alex.  Muc- 
kle, Leith  Walk. 

29.  At  Rome,  the  Right  Hon.  Charlotte  Vis- 
countess Stopfordy  daughter  bf  the  late,  and  sis- 
ter of  the  present  Duke  of  Buctdeuch  and  Queens- 
berry. 

March  13.  At  Dumblane,  Mr  M.  Coldstreikh. 

—  At  Grangemouth,  Mr  George  Gibson,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age. 

16.  At  Falkirk,  Peter  Bell,  Esq.  te»-merchant. 

19.  At  her  father's  house,  Melville  Street, 
(Beorgina,  eldest  daughter  of  MaJo^Genend  Sir 
George  Leith,  Bart. 

—  At  Alloa  Manse^  the  Rev.  James  Maxtoi^ 
minister  of  Alloa. 

22.  At  Newhall  House,  Mrs  Brown  of  Newhall. 

—  At  Strathmiglo  Manse,  Ann,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  George  Bennet. 

—  At  Leith,  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Thom-' 
son,  glassworks  there. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  Elitabeth,  second  daughter  of 
Mr  William  Ballantyncj  nursery  and  seedsman 
there. 

—  At  Chatham,  Lieut.  Charles  Dougku  Clap- 
p«rton,  of  tho  Marines;  a  native  of  Annan,  and 
brother  of  the  celebrated  African  traveller. 

—  At  Westwater,  near  Langtiolm,  Aone  Park, 
the  Lady  of  OkpUHn  MaxWelU  <  t 
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r  of  the  IMe  R^.  K.  m^ytiek  6re«iM*k. 

—  At  Serte  Street,  Llnd:^**  Jna-VMA»,  hoof 
don,  Anne  Laurence,  the  wife  of  Horace  Twimi 
Es().M.P. 

25.  At  Eldn^  the  Rer.  Mr  Rehert  Cnw§at&t 
iniQi/iter  of  we  Associate  Congreffation,  Elgin.  

—  At  Hoddam  Manse,  Mrs  Vorstoun,  wife  of        —  At  Philipetoun,  Janet  Balfour.'seeond  dancb> 
the  Rev,  Mr  Yorstoon,  minirtet  of  Hoddam.  ter  M  the  ht»  WiMam  KMr,  " '  "^—  ^^^ 


a  On  bMi.  tik*  n^frtoi  WuthmmtoM,  vm 
his  way  home  tai  had  healthy  in  the  f  Ist  yvar  of 
his  age,  CnraAnrd  Talt*  Esq.  Ensign,  SMfi  Rcgi. 

furd  Tait  of  HanriestoB,  Es^^ 

—  At  New  SauiirhMo^  Mra  Janet  Raaosa^y  wi, 
^^^.•!5P*!»  WaaiMi,  Esq.  of  Saugbton. 


At  Edinburgh,  Robert  WfOker,  Esq.  New         —  At  9,  Oreenside  PJaee, 
Street.  ■i»n  Rogers,  merchant. 

—  At  Duiibar,  Mr  Robert  Pilrvis,  bloek-maker.         8.  At  Stoelcbridge,  Edinburgh,  Euj 


1.  of  MilnhoKn. 
nburgb,  Mr  WO. 


—  At  Dunbar,  Mr  Rooen  rurvw,  oioeK-maKer.         ».  At  btoekbridge,  Edinburgh,  Euphei 
26.  At  Leopold  Place,  Mra  Mackensie,  reliet  of     daughter  of  Mr  Jnnes  Grahame^  wrto* 


the  Rev.  Ponald  Mackenne  of  Fodderty. 

—  At  Oxford,  Mr  James  Saddler,  the^  celebra- 
ted aeronaut,  a^  7?. 

—  At  Leith,.  Mrs  Partis,  ased  79. 

—  At  Bottesford,  Rutlsndshh-e,  of  apoptescy. 
Colonel  Sir  Charles  Sutton,  K.C.B.  and  K.T.S.  ' 

—  At  Annan,  Edward  HiR,  Esq.  writer  there. 
37.  At  Hastings,  Mr  David  Nkoll,  after  a  long 

and  ofldnftal  iUness. 

-.  At  Hamilton.  Mrs  Fullarton  of  Catstairk 
widow  of  William  Fulkrton,  Esq.  of  Csntatr. 

fS.  At  OUsfiow,  Mr  Jamesi  Robertjon,  ciijjineer, 

29.  At  Mumelbuf^b.  Wrs  Joan  Stirling,  wffu 
of  C^pttilii  irome,  Uis  t?d  Rpgitnent,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Major-GenetHl  SJirltng. 

— »  At  the  Town's  HcfspttiiJ,  DkRCfow,  the  Hgt. 
JumM  Moffat,  D^D.  Governor  and  ChapUun  of 
that  InsUtudon. 

3L  At  EtllnbuTgbj  Mr  Raljih  Kellock,  sesjond 
Ban  of  Dt  KelkTck,  physlcii.in  in  Berwick, 

April  I,  At  t^ith.  Mris  EMsalttrth  NJabet,  wi* 
ilow  of  Willi  am  riamiltJtjn*  Esti*  Lanarkshire. 

—  At  Edinburjffli,  Mifls  lj*abel  WeJihj,  Ro^e- 
mountt  MusseJburijh. 

^  At  Muflselbiitt'h.  tht?  Hcv.  Wm.  M'Kcch- 
nej,  niinbiteT  of  tliL-  Helief  Confrrcgatiou  thi^re,  in 
the  tiHth  year  of  liis  age,  and  I'^cl  of  ht^  minlstiy, 

—  At  Sitlmoutb*  Devon*  William  Creech, 
youngest  child  of  fhe  Rev.  Charles  Wataon. 
minister  of  Burntisland.  ^ 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  _     _ 

Iiieut.-CoIonel  Charles  Macquarrie  of  Ulva.  —  At  KirkaMy,  Robert  Philp,  Esq.  of  £< 

4t  North  Hanover  Street,  Mrs  Maigaret      l^ead,  merchant  in  Kirluikly»  in  Ae  77th  year  of 


»  At  HMsidei  Mist  Anne  J.  H^  Steward  young!. 
^<^u|g^r  of  the  late  WUUam  Stswwc  crf^iiK 

— *At  Lerwldt^  Mr  GHbnt  P!Btenon»  mMrchaM 
there. 

9.  Atlhe MUk^  Airtiiivy.  near  Stlxiii^»  Urn 
MacdonaMoflnvereoe; 

^  —  AtPle<MUitHiU,JaMeeMiler,Esq.erMili. 
ton; 

— At  Leith,  Mr  JohnWestwater,  flaz-merchaatb 

•^  At  Woodslee,  Harris  Richttdste,  ylo^mgest 
■on  of  George  Scott  EHioCEiq. 

«ia  At  Edinburgh,  Patrick^  seeond  eon^of  the 
late  Captain  Patridc  Hunter,  of  the*  Hen.  Bait  I»> 
dSm  Gompaliy's  servtee^ 

•-*  At  Torquay,  Hencialt  Balfour  WemMs*  el». 
est  daughter  of  the  lafeColonell.  Briityiu  Wemyw 
of  Wemys»-haU,  FiffesMre.  i 

^--  At  Stirluig,  Mrs  Small,  K^lNtef  (He  Rer.  Or 
Small,  mmister  of  KBeohquhar,  FiAfe 

11.  At  Donhar,  Mir  WOttam  RidundMli,  OmS- 


12.  At  Ntbw  192,  itoorgeSIMliC,  EdMwrgh,  Mta 
Murray  of  Henderland. 

_ — AthiB  howsein  BerMey  S^pme,  London^ 
WUliam  Finch  Pahner,  Esq. 

13;  Athis  seai  at  KffleMitti,  Sir  Andrew  Cath- 
c^  of  Carleeotf,  Bart,  in  die  90th  yearof  faisages. 

—  At  Portman  Square,  London,  the  Coitait* 
Nelson,  in  the  7dth  tear  of  her  ^e. 

14.  At  London,  John  Turnbull,  son  of  Mk 
WimamTumbUff,  ai^iteet,  PeeblBs; 


t4awrence^  relict  of  Mr  Peter  Marshal,  artist, 

aged  59  years. 

.  ^  At  Fala,  John  Little,  A.M.  hi  his  27th  year. 

—  At  Alloa,  Mr  Robert  Meiklejbhn,  brewer« 
aged  79. 

.  —  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alexander  Calder,  late 
mer(cha,ut  in  Stonehaven,  aged  74. 

—  At  his  house.  No.  8,  Tobago  Street,  Mr  Ro* 
bert  Taylor,  late  builder  in  Edinburgh. 

T  At  Carlisle,  aged  66,  Mrs  Dorothy  Carlyle^ 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Geoige  Carlyle, 
M.D.  and  sister  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  D.  Carlyle. 
,.—  At  Bermuda  Hospital,  Captain  James  K. 
White,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Tyne. 

3.  At  Kirktown,  Keithhall,  Alexander  Grttit, 
at  t^e  advanced  age  of  105  years. 
.  —  At  her  house,  Warriston  Crescent,  Mrs  Jane 
Anderson,  widow  of  Francis  Anderson,  Esq.  W.S. 

^  At  Stafford,  John  Voung,  Esq.  late  of 
OenT'gr.  St^ccr,  !v.:tinbnrph* 

1.  AL  Lhti  (.:ol1tge  of  E1|^a,  Major  George  Oufl" 
of  Mikoa. 

—  At  Blairgowrkr,  Lieutimaiit  Alc^cant^er  Breh 
^e,  on  the  half-pay  of  tlii?24th  Light  Drflgoons, 
and  formerlv  of  the  inth  Highlanders, 

—  At  NeUuTlej,  Jane,  eldeat  daughter  of 
George  Silver,  Esq,  of  Nctherley. 

—  At  hii  hamfit  Invereik,  Steuait  Bbone 
fnglif,  Eiq, 

«  At  London,  Ma^or  Gcnrj^e  Jack,  late  of  the 
f  tst^  or  Rnyat  Scol^  FuRiloera. 

a*  At  No.  IS,  AbertTomby  Plfice,  John  Kirk- 
aldy,  voiiingcat  um  of  t>r  Hunter. 

—  At  EoJDburgh,  TbonifiB  Maton,  Esq.  one  of 
the  as^lsbant  derkE  of  Sesiiinn^ 

—  At  GorJnn  Ciiatle.  MueiSPlbiiTfjh,  Chfistfna 
{lampbeU,  wife  of  tlie  llei-,  James  Rlchaidsutir  of 
the  Seota  Churcli^.  Hexlmm. 

&  At  AI:»ert!e(Fn,  LieuUijon&ral  Jdhn  €5ofiloii 
Oimtnim  Skene  of  Pidurg  and  Dyre. 

—  In  Uii^icr  CroHTveikjr  Street.  Lioiidoni  the 
Earl  of  Caryaforti  K.f'.  in  the  TSth  y^  of  hiit 

^  At  Ayr,  Peter  M'Tagiiart,  Esq. 


his  agCb 

15.  At  his  house,  13  Oeovgefiquo^  Mt  Cave* 
Mft,  poper-knaker,  aged72* 

»  At  Bedford  Street^  Bedford  Square,  Lori^ 
don,  Charles  StUble^  Esq.  one  of  the  Sheriifrof 
London. 

—  Mr  George  Macqoeen  Pyfis,  tendierof  hah 
guages,  and  nephew  to  Dr  Wilder 

16.  At  South  Lambeth,  Henrietta  Dasent,  wiiit 
of  Captain  Robert  Plewilwu,  49d  Regitoent. 

—  At  Newitagton,  Mr  John  Allaon,  builder.  '  ^ 

—  At  Indi  House,  near  Edinburgh,  Major  Ro^ 
bert  Gordon  of  HaBhead,  Aberdeeiuhke. 

17.  At  PowderhaD,  Wilhehnina,  the  infimt 
d&ughter  of  Wimam  Maedooald,  Esq. 

'  —  At  Benington  Pfisce,  H^en,  daughter  <ot 
James  Gladstone,  Esq.  Toft  Combs,  Big^. 
«  — '  At  the  Manse  ot  Weem,  the  Rev.' Jamea 
M'Diarmid,  ihinifiter  of  that  purish. 

-^  At  24,  HiU  Street.  Mrs  NlYen,  wife  of  R.  W. 
Niven,  Esqk  W.8. 

18.  At  5,  Mansfield  PUlee,  AMxander,  third  son* 
fltnd,  on  the  19tik,  Helen,  iinfimt  daughter,  of  Mr 
Svlvester  Reid,  wilfl«  to  the  signet^  depnte^etesk 
ofteinds. 

-^  At  7»Lauriston  Placet  Mi»  Dick,  widow  of 
John  Dick,  Esq.  merchant  in  Ediidwirii 

~ -  jdingkm.Mi 

, -eHct  of  MSr  Thomas 

DiinlMur. 


19.  At  PoMralt  House,  Haddington,1 
Banks,  reHct  of  MSr  Thconas  Chrtolie,  merehanty 


At  Mont^rne  Street,  Bdiabuigh^  Ifes  M«^ 
garet  Waters,  wife  of  Mt  Peter  Brown,  bookadlei^ 

—  In  Charlotte  Scniire,  Mtes  Anderson,  only 
dSMHjhter  of  the  kite  D&vM  Anderaon,  Esq.  W^ 

»  At  BeUfleM,  Musselburgh,  Joim  Veitch*  Efeqi 
late  of  the  H<m.  East  India  Company's  Naval  Ser* 
vice. 

—  At  Dunfemdine,  the  Rev.  Robert  Brown« 
mhiister  of  the  United  Seoesskm  Church  of  that 


to.  At  Kurkaldy,  WiUiam  Ruoeil,  Esq.  nerck- 
aat,  KirkaMy. 

—  At  Edmbuigh,  Captain  Alex.  Ovantv Uteof 
the  37th  Regiment  ^^^  t 
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•0.  M  Ut^iamt,  W^KkMamL  B 

of  tki  Royal  PliyMia  Society. 

-- At  Ixintea,  LKly-Uaakt  Fineh,  ustMTtotlis 
BarlofAyleiford. 

—  MfJohnliawtodald, 

»At  21  Moab 
Mary  McLean. 

21.  At  Gibraltar,  Ttunus  Sidnesr  Beekmlh, 
Captnnin  the  Rifle  Brigade,  anfyaenof  Maloc- 
General  Sir  Thoaam  Sidney  fieokwitii,  K^.B.- 

2S.  His  Dalryao^l^,  nifeof  NprOk  Dalryniil^ 
S8<|i  of  Caeoiiieb , 

*--  At  Dean  Lodge.  James,  infiuit  sea  of  Mr 


mcsVary, 
CiroMfioidt 
,  E«i.  of 


^  AC  li;  Warti  Cirtje  Stm^Jlr  Jpnes 
■eoood  saajaCtliQ  iKte  EoTAnb 'Sml  qT  Cioi 

— >  At  Castledykes.  Ebenezer  Stott,  Ei 
Gaittedykfls. 

—>•  Theophilus,  youBgest  ion  of  Captain  Ho^o 

^MTfiSUrgSrXv         -7  AX AbbeWUe,^ iiiJPrance,  Mr  Peter  ^oorc^ 


—  At  Thaakerton,  Miss  SUcaor  Campbel, 
eUest  daughter  oftbe  lata  Waker  CaaipbeU  of 
ShawfieU.  Esq. 

SS»  At  4«  StOaaaes  Sqvaie^  Jtec^  third  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  James  Pofteous»  in  her  26th  year. 

—  At  her  house.  Pack  Street,  i«ed  90,  Mrs 
Bathgate,  relict  of  Mr  Andrew  Bathgite>  ftmaer» 
BlMMje  Bum,  EMt  Lothian. 

24.  At  Dantav  ftouadry,  Georaina  Sked» 
daughter  of  Mr  €eo»e  Skedl 

-^  AtRoaeBdCas^,Fifariiiie,MrsBroughtoB, 
arsdoer  of  M^er-IBeaeral  Bravghtea  of  Rosend. 

—  AtBroonohouse,  Rozburgkshire,  MrWiUian 


Seatt,aged<64. 
S5.AtB,Mi 


Street,  Abram  Newton,  Bs%. 


[ontagtif  i 
late  merchant  In  £din 
«-  At  Hewy  Coekbnia^,  Esq.   ia  Charlotta 
-uare,  Ediahiugh,  Miss  Mary  Anne  M'Dowali, 
ird  daughter  of  the  kte  Jaaaes  M^Dowall,  JBS4. 
Glaaiow. 
—  At  GeUet,  Fiftshiiok  jQlui  Pwvis, 


ofLochend,  Esq. 

2&  At  Lerwiok,  Mo  Babertaoa,  senior,  of 
Oussabuzgh,  ShetUod. 

27.  At  Dalkeith,  Ebeneaer  Soott,  Eso-auigeoa; 

—  At  Park  Gale,  R^geat^s  Park,  London,  Ett- 
aqbeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Rear.Admiial  Sir  R. 
Waller  Otway^  Comwmader-in^hief  ia  Sondi 
Aaaeifoa* 

—  AtLeith,  M»  A«i  Maeaadrew,  wiftof  Mr 
Joha  Handemn,  CustonKhoose,  Lcith. 

29.  At  Rattsay,  near  Bhdrgowria,  Mr  DavM 
RobertMm,  of  the  late  firm  of  Goldieaad  Robert* 
eon,  iMifamoagen,  Edinburgh. 

3U.  Anies,  the  wife  of  R.  D.  Meaaies,  Es^. 
ahipbuiider,  Leith,  aad  daughter  of  the  farte  Rer. 
David  Pyper,  minialer  of  Pencaitland. 

—  At  No.  1,  HiU  Street,  Edinburgh,  David 


—  At  Kinross,  Captahi  Daniel  Menales,  of  the 
Royal  Perthshire  Mffitia. 

—  At  Dalkmnifo,  Blai^.Adam,  Mr  ThoaM 
Mather,  aiaay  yean  flMstor  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Chief  Coaunisskmer. 

May  I.  At  Comely  Bank,  Mr  Robert  Haiper» 
aiak)r,hdieoftfaeExeise. 

»  At  St  Bernard  Creteeat,  tho  Hoa.  Catha- 
trine  Murmy,  third  danghtar  of  the  late  Akxander 
LoflJ  EH  bank,         ^^ 

1,  At  DpIvwp,  L«ura  J«!imlma,  third  daughtdv 
t^Sif  M^nAudtrt  MuTF  ^lac!ki*fiKie,  Dart. 

3.  At  No.  2H,  Hctiat  Uovt,  Marparet,  daughta 
ef  the  late  Humphry  C<iU|uh<!mn,  Efiq, 

—  At  Dnimiiellieri.  Miss  Margaret  Dnchninkfi, 
^nLiid-d4tii|ThUTDf  tfie  de<(?ea!«id  Andrew  Bwbut- 
a.h,  £ui.  of  Dmrfipellierj  and  daugtiict  of  ike  fatft 
(jcorge  Uii(.haiLAn,  Em.  of  Mactnt  V croon. 

"•    —  At  Kirktot).  KdihhaU,  AUainder  Gnrnt,  at 
the  Ad  vancetl  Ji|re  tif  UJd. 

•    1,  At  i:dtnbLirf!h>  Mm  CstheEine  SiiA]W)[i,  re. 
lict  df  tbt  nev.  SMn&  ^imjnon, 

—  At  the  huuw  of  John  Pirkn  E«j>  tTftmber- 
vretl,  Lcifidtvit,  tbe  Rev,  J  attics  Gray,  tiiimMer  aC 

'-  ,  C»reflt  King  btroet,  M«  AltSOB 

Home,  widow  of  Mr  WiMam  PhUayaoa,  d(«at»> 
derk  to  the  Bills.  '       /~*~ 

—  At  Fkxeaoe,  aged  55,  the  Russian  Prmoe 
Nicholas  Damidow.  The  inunense  fiirtane  of 
4his  nobleman  has  often  famished  matter  of  cu- 
rious speculation.  He  is  laid  at  one  thae  himself 
to  have  estimated  his  inoome  at  a  louis  dVwa- 
mtamte^  or  about  LJO»,000»>year. 

^":.^*  Bonrowitounnew,  Agaei  Waugb,  wife  of 
Mr  rtier  FeiiMb 


aaed  Z6.    He  was  for  X5  years  the  r^resentatlve 
el  Covfliita7,  flpd  during  a  mudi  longer  period  he 
had  taken  an  active  pitft  i^  the  most  important 
political  transactions  of  the  day. 
6.  At  Baniiockbum,  William  Wilson,  Esq.  ma^ 


—  At  3,  deorge  Place,  Leiih  Walk,  Mrs  Mw. 
garet  Barclay,  relict  of  th^  Reverend  Dr  Bar- 
day  of  Middleton,  minister  of  the  gospel.  Had- 
diiv^on. 


At  Kitanaraodb  Captain  Robert  Crawfiord. 
late  a  eommaader  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Coa^ 
pany's  Bengal  flotilla. 

—  At  peterlMad,  Mrs  Hutchinson,  formerly 
residing  at  Stockbridge,  £dint)urgh. 

3.  At  Haddington*  Mr  John  Aitchisod,  senior, 
late  baker  there. 

T-.  At  arangemoat^  Mr  Jos^  Bogne,  senior, 
merchant  there. 

r-  At,  Qoigie  Pari^  Mn  Helenor  Campbell, 
relict  of  Doi^pdl  CampbeU,  Esq.  late  of  Crajig. 
liish. 

—  At  Kenmure  Castle,  Catfaarincb  youngest 
dauflhtcir  of  the  late  James  DalzeD,  Esq.  of  Bamr 
eroni. 

S.  At  Kinnaber  Hnuie,  Jiear  MoiitrDie*  itotmrt 
GibcoD,  Esq.  iiged  JS,  Well  IuId'h'Ii  for  a  Kcnes  of 
years,  as  one  of  the  uinst  reiiiiecEabk  and  fiiterprl- 
fiiig  agiifulturi^ts  tn  that  pAtt  uf  tht  kin^dofn. 

9.  In  Uiijier  .Stymour  Sowt  Wtftt,  Umdon^ 
Mfitildji^  wile  orTlwjiinifis  €iuapl>eUj  Eam. 

—  At  Nti.  lU  Ut!nderftnti  lloW|,  IQdinbnjfh, 
JtihnGnihaiH  of  llobtihill,  aged  SiG. 

-^  At  Rrnuj^hton  Street »  ftfri  ChAilotte  D'Keefe, 
Hire  of  Mr  ilbarles  Mofkay,  of  the  Thejittre  RcryaL 

11,  At  DunfexniJii^  Hdcdj  yuuii^t^LdaughLer 
of  M r  And rtw  R utTi erfotd, 

I'JL  At  Woodheiidj  licstx  Bathgate.  Mis  Dciu*> 
giMi  1at«  of  'Ea&ibT  lEich- 

13.  At  BfLthk  Mru  Marki  MaclcAn,  widow  of 
LiigutfiiAnt-Colanfl  Moclc^jinorKinlfWluline,  Hud 
i^klenc  laughter  of  the  latu  Sir  aMsh  Maclean  of 

MrM'lfftnit  liATt* 

14.  Jo  Bstlikiii  )[cyspjtal,  the  celebrated  Mar* 
paret  NidMOlimi,  who  «tiun)pC«d  tiie  lite  aJ*  hi^ 
bte  MjUeity,  ^hu  \%m  bttti  c^mElued  Id  the  tt\iQv& 
e?ttjhliflhm*?nt  4*  ycarsj  juvd  dm-ing  the  whole  of 
ttuit  iHiTuKl  hoj  bt3tH  insane.  She  dways  A|)|»!»rcd[ 
iriAjch  ],»lt^^LjtM  wheiiG^vcrany  or  the  HuyaL  F^nuly 
visited  &i£  iDRt]tutki]ii»  BiidjH  on  the  CKXKffiaii  (k 
thcj  dcftth  of  the  IjLtc  KiTig,  requealod  to  be  allow- 
i>tl  to  vni^st  n  b^nck  ribburi.  Her  age  ia  sujipobpd 
lo  Imve  bccQ  nearlf  100  yeij*. 

U.  At  ber  kouaew  Ho,  6,  Charles  Street,  BStaA- 
hedudaaghter  of  the  bite  William  Alston,  Baq. 
Crown  A^nt  for  ftotland. 
-  «-EaatatiaHantet,ddestdaughlerofliniliam 
Sharpi  Esq.  lateof  Kkktaa,  West  Lothian^  «a|. 
lector  of  Customs,  Borrowstounness. 

—  AtCharlcotownof  Aberlou^  GaptafaiAllai 
Grant,  Advie,  in  the  90th  year  of  oil  age. 

1&  At  the  Manse  of  Stcaehan,  where  he  had 
heen  on  a  visit,  Dr  Garioch  of  Tarland. 

—  At  Carlisle^  William  Christian,  youngest  aon 
of  CsDtain  WUUsbi  Cndhrawt  Andeiaon,  Royal 
Artillery. 

17.  AtRosebank,  Bllnbeth  Bauctaop,  wife  qf 
Mr  Robert  Walker..  -  - 

—  At  Tarbolton  Manse,  the  Rer.  JoterBitdii^ 

18.  At  Brechin,  Mitt  Mary  GiOies,  ia  Qurni 
year  of  her  age. 

—  At  Mary's  Golhtf^  Tdnity,  Wiffiav  Csaw- 
ford,  eldest  son  of  JcAn  Patison,  iua.  W.8.      f 

—  At  Flem^ton  Mill,  Mrs  fiitebeth  Gibson, 
leliotof  Jamo^fbirrair*  Ba4*of  CraicoidL'        *■ 

—  At  his  house,  London  street.  Sir  Thomas 
Nimmo,  in  his  89th  year. 

—  At  Edinbuiuh,  Mary^Ch«nman,  aged  16, 
third  daughter  ofttie  brte  W.  i^hie,  Esq. 

19.  At  Dalhousle  Grange,  EUsabeth,  eMest 
dau|h(iir  of  the  late  James  Hay,  Esq.  <tf  OolU< 
FOflM*  DeroBihif «. 
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•  At  Bath*  Lieut.43«iieRa  John  Thomas  Lay- 


-  fO.  At  Warr&tott  Crefcen^  tiear  EcUnlmrgh, 
AlexaiKter.  youngest  wn  of  Archibald  M'Nab  ot 
M'Nab,  Esq. 

—  At  Lowhouse*  near  Berwick,  Adam  Mumy* 
Esq.  of  Mountpleasant,  late  surgeon  in  his  M»> 
jesf^s  28th  regbaent,  and  purveyor  on  hospital 
steo;  aged  76. 

f  1.  At  Cupar  Angus,  the  Rev.  JxUxn  Halket, 
minister  of  tnat  parish*  in  the  51st  year  of  his 
age^  and  21st  of  ms  ministry. 

—  George,  son  of  Mr  James  Webster,  writer  in 

^K 
ard. 

—  At  Torbain,  Mr  George  Smith. 

23.  At  his  house,  Belnave  Square,  London, 
after  continued  suffering  from  the  gout,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Forrester.  He  was  married  to  a  si^er 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland,  by  whom  he  had 
six  sons  and  five  daughters. 

— '  A  t  hu  house.  No.  1  Windsor  street,  Mr  John 
Dickson,  Imilder. 

—  At  London,  Miss  Mai;ia  Grant,  eldest  sister 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Grant. 

24.  At  Hamilton,  Andrew  Barri^  Esq.  surgeon 
royal  navy,  aged  30. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Lauder  Carphin, 
merchant,  Letth. 

—  At  Munaythwaite,  Mrs  Murray. 

25.  At  Old  Liston,  Thomas  Allan,  E»q.  of  Al- 


Deaths^  dJuly. 

though,  fkom  the  peeullar  east  and  cbaraoter  of 
his  fcattttes  and  person,  no  cmc^  unacquainted 
with  the  fact,  would  have  suqiected  him  to  have 
been  more  than  sixty.  Jewell  was  the  eariv  £ricnd 
of  Foote  and  George  Colman,  the  elder,  for  both 
of  whom,  during  their  lives,  he  superintended, 
Irith  great  probity  and  correctness,  the  pecuniary 
affidrs  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 

LaMy»  At  Thoulouse,  aged  57,  Sir  William 
<?ongreve.  General  of  Artillery,  who  acquired  so 
mudb  renown  by  the  deadly  rockets  which  he  in- 
vented. Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  having 
totally  lost  the  use  of  his  k«s»  he  had  invented  » 
mechanically  arranged  chair  or  sofa,  whidi  en- 
abled him  to  move  himself  about  his 


—  Ai  Crichton  House,  Sophia*  daughter  of  Mr 
Alexander  Dallas,  W.S. 

26.  On  board  the  City  of  Edinburgh  steam* 
packet,  off  Scarborough,  Captain  Duncan  Chis- 
hobn  Mackenzie,  commander  in  the  royal  navy, 
aecond  toa  of  the  late  Roderick  Mackoisic,  Esq. 
of  Scotsbum,  in  the  county  of  Ross. 

—  At  London,  Mr  James  Jones,  for  many  years 
proprietor  of  the  Royal  Circus,  and  founder  of 
the  Coburg  Theatre. 

28.  At  Longridge,  parish  of  Whitburn,  Agnes 
Stephens,  aged  75,  and,  five  hours  afterwards, 
her  husband,  Alexander  Easton,  aged  84.  They 
had  been  married  nearly  60  years. 

—  At  London,  the  Hon.  Anne  Seymour  Damer, 
the  only  child  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Field-Mar- 
shal Henry  Seymour  Conway  and  the  Lady  Ca- 
roline Campbcil,  daughter  of  John,  fourth  Duke 
of  Argyll*  and  widow  of  Charles  Earl  of  Ayle»» 
bury* 

Lately t  at  Oldham  Common,  Bitton,  aged  108, 
Sanrad  Havnes.  He  has  left  a  widow  two  yeaxa 
older  than  himself;  also  four  daughters,  aU  wi» 
dows,  ami  22  grand-diildren,  29  great-grand- 
children, and  two  greatFgraat-grand'diildren. 

— >  At  Leghorn,  Mrs  ColonelColquitt,  widow  of 
the  late  Colonel  Colquitt,  of  the  Guards,  and 
youngest  sister  of  Mr  Wallace  of  Kelly. 

—  At  his  residence,  Newtonville,  near  LimOi' 
Tick,  at  the  advanced  age  of  74,  the  Right  Rev. 
Charles  Tuofay,  D.O.  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Limerick  for  the  last  fourteen  years. 

—  At  his  house  at  Woolwich,  Dr  Irwin,  late 
Surffeon-General  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

-s  At  Liverpool,  on  his  way  to  London,  after  a 
«ew  days'  tthiess.  Captain  Jamea  Coutts  Craw- 
ford.  Royal  NavV. 

— >  At  Buston  Squiure,  London,  Charles  Grant, 
Esq.  of  Wester  Elchies,  Morayshire,  and  of  Bern, 
•bridge.  Isle  of  WighL 

—  At  Bath,  in  the  9ist  year  of  her  age,  Mra 
Ricketto,  widow  of  WiUiam  RicketU,  ^  for- 
roerly  of  Longwood,  in  the  county  of  Hants, 
toother  of  the  Viscount  St  Vincent  and  Countess 
ofNorthesk. 

—  At  Yaimouth,  Mr  David  Service,  author  of 
4he  **  Caledonian  Herd  Boy,**  and  many  other 
poetical  productions. 

—  On  bis  passage  to  Caknstta,  Neil  Somervell, 
Esq.  late  wine-merchant,  Edmlmrgh. 

—  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Putney,  William 
JewcU,  Esq.  at  the  age  of  neariy  100  years,  ai- 


without  any  assistance. 


apartmenta- 
This  machine  occasi<m- 


ally  served  him  as  a  bed  wheretm  to  i 

latteriy  also  discovered  means  of  mopeiimg  shipa 

atsea,  witiiout  the  aid  of  oars,  sau,  or  steam.  He 


repose, 
peuing  I 


He 

shipi 


has  left  a  widow,  several  children,  and  an  im« 
mense  fortune.— if  omf^r. 

.  DsATit  o*  CAPxaiir  Ci^ppnnrov.— The  late 
Captahi  Clapperton's  servant  arrived  on  7th  Majr 
at  Portsmouth,  in  the  Esk  sloop  (tf  war,  and  from 
him  w^  learn  that  Captain  Clappoion  died  on  th» 
13th  of  April  1827.  at  Sockatoo,  where  he  had 
been  detained  fbr  five  months,  in  ccmsequenceo^ 
the  Sultan  Bello  of  Sockatoo  not  permitting  him 
to  proceed,  on  account  of  the  war  between  him 
and  Bomou.  He  had  waited  there  ia  hopes  of 
setting  permission  to  go  on  to  Timbuctoo,  and 
lived  In  a  circular  clay  nut  belonging  to  the  Sul- 
tan's brother,  the  size  of  whidi  was  about  fifty 
yards  each  way.  Hewasattacked  with  dysentery, 
and  latteriy  fell  away  rapidly,  ai^  became  mum 
emaciated*  Two  days  before  he  died,  he  request- 
ed his  servant  to  shave  him^  as  he  was  too  wealb 
to  sit  up.  On  its  completion,  he  asked  tm  a 
looking-gla^s,  and  remarked  he  was  doing  better, 
ana  should  certainly  get  over  it  The  morning 
on  which  he  died,  he  breathed  aloud  and  became 
restless,  and  shortiy  after  expired  in  his  servanda 
arms..  He  was  buried  by  him  at  a  tmall  village 
(Jungah),  five  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Sockatoo,  and 
followed  to  his  grave  by  his  faithful  attendant  and 
five  slaves.^  The  corpse  was  carried  by  a  camel, 
and  the  place  of  interment  marked  by  a  small 
square  house  of  clay,  erected  by  his  servant^  wha 
then  got  permission  from  the  Sultan  to  return 
home.  He  accordingly  journeyed  to  Badaary, 
which  occupied  him  seven  months,  and  was  taken 
off  the  coast  by  Captain  Laing,  of  the  merchwit 
brig  Maria,  of  Lcmdon,  in  January  lb28,  to  whmn 
he  expresses  himself  most  grateful  for  his  atlei^ 
tions,  and  the  {nreservation  of  his  beini^  He 
states,  that  he  nearly  lost  bis  life  while  at  Bada. 
gry,  fh)m  the  Portuguese  setting  the  mihds  of  the 
natives  again&t  him  v  and  that  Uiey  attempted  to 
administ^  poison  to  him  in  his  drink.  He  land- 
ed at  Cape  Coast,  whence  he  was  brought  by  the 
Esk.  Wluen  travelling  to  Badagry,  he  lost  fopir 
horses  and  two  asses,  from  their  being  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  fording  the  rivers,  which  were  much 
swollen  by  thfc  rains.  He  also  omfirms  the  ac- 
count that  Mungo  Park  was  lost  on  a  reef  of 
rocks,  which  runs  from  the  Island  of  Busa,  <or 
Boussa,)  in  the  Miger.  Park  got  on  the  reef,  and 
was  unable  to  get  ofil  When  ^e  natives  saw  him, 
tiiey  came  down  and  fired  on  him  and  his  party. 
Three  black  slaves  and  two  white  companions 
threw  themsdves  in  despair,  in  each  olher^i  arms* 
into  the  river,  and  perishiid. 

DcATH  OP  Thomas  Park.— In  Africa,  mi  31st 
October,  ofyellow  fever,  after  an  illness  fif  some 
days,  Mr  Thomas  Park,  son  of  Mungo  Rvk. 
Akitto,  the  kiiK  of  Aquambo,  in  whose  country 
he  died,  tieaied  him  with  the  greatest  kindnaat, 
and  immediately  upon  his  death,  sent  inteUigenoe 
to  Captidn  Fry,  the  commandant  at  Acra,  re- 
questing that  some  person  might  be  sent  to  take 
care  of  Mr  Park's  effscts,  whicn  was  done^  and 
they  have  now  arrived  in  England.. 
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'   A  SPEECH  WHICH  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  BEEN  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE* 
OF  COMMONS  DURING  THIS  SESSION  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

TO  JOHN  BULLy  ESQ. 

London^  Jaly  8,  182^ 

My  DEAR  AND  H0N6URBD  PaHBNT,        •     -    •  4 

A  LETTER  which  I  addressed  to  you  through  the  medium  of  thia 
Magazine  on  the  eve  of  the  last  General  Election^  will  justify  me  for 
eliciting  your  attention  to  the  following  Speech.  l*he  feeling  which 
made  me  wish  to  influence  you  in  the  choice  of  your  Representatives^ 
now  makes  me  anxious  to  prevail  on  you  to  examine  how  the  Represen* 
tatives  you  selected  have  discharged  their  duties. 
.  Let  not  the  Speech  have  the  less  weight  with  you^  hecause  it  is  not 
presented  in  a  newspaper^  graced  with  the  name  of  some  accomplistied 
4>rator.  In  so  fu*  as  concerns  your  interests^  it  is  a  far  more  important 
«nd  valuable  one  than  any  speech  that  was  delivered  in  either  House 
during  the  session.  C^  its  other  characteristics,  it  does  not  become  me 
to  speak,  and  they  are  of  minor  consequence.  In  order  that  it  may  make 
the  greater  impression  on  you,  imagine  that  it  was  actually  uttered  in 
Parliament  by  one  of  your  favourite  speakers,  that  it  was  greeted  with 
thunders  of  applause,  and  that  it  now  meets  your  eye  in  a  newspaperj^ 
eulogized  as  a  specimen  of  finished  eloquence. 

Your  imagination,  my  dear  sir,  has  in  late  years  been  accustomed  to 
flights  infinitely  more  difficult,  darin?,  and  extravagant ;  but,  however^ 
if,  in  your  present  sober  and  dejected  condition,  it  be  incapable  of  this, 
let  it  slumber,  and  have  recourse  to  other  and  more  trust-worthy  fecul- 
ties.  Look  at  your  agriculture—your  shipping — ^your  silk  and  glove 
trades — in  a  word»  at  all  your  interests.  Look  at  the  records  of  joiir 
criminal  courts,  and  at  the  genial  state  of  your  working  population. 
Look,  with  a  determination  to  use*  your  eyes  as  you  were  wont  to  use 
them ;  and  to  reason  from  ocular  proofe  as  you  were  wont  to  reason.  Do 
this,  and  ihen  read  the  Speech* 

To  prevail  with  you,  I  need  not  on  this  occasion  employ  reproach  and 
remonstrance.    You  have  not  trod  the  flames  in- vain ;  the  cup  of  afllic- 
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tion  has  not  visited  your  lips^  to  be  disregarded.  I  speak  not  now  to  a 
man  infataated  and  prejudiced^  deaf  to  reason  and  blind  to  demonstra* 
tion  ;  but  I  address  one^  rational^  free  from  delusion^  anxious  to  discover 
truth,  and  open  to  conyiction.  Alas,  alas !  that  the  change  has  not  been 
tiTOUght  in  you  by  other  things  than  loss  and  misery  I 

After  you  have  read  the  Speech  again  and  a^in,  compel  your  Repre* 
sentatives,  while  they  are  separated,  ta  accompany  you  singly  through 
the  confiscation,  want,  and  suffering,  whidi  they  have  produced*  Make 
them  examine  ^e  books  of  the  farmer,  shipowner,  and  their  other  vie- 
tims-Hshow  them  the  family  which  they  have  dragged  from  affluence 
uitorlbaBkruptcy — and  let  them  see  not  only  the  agonies  of  the  husband 
^  and  ^Either,  but  the  privations  and-sottows  of  the  wife,  the  mother,  and 
the  children — ^take  them  to  those  whose  hopes  they  have  for  ever  blasted, 
and  to  the  graves  of  those  whose  hearts  tbey  have  broken— -constrain  them 
to  enter  the  hovel  of  the  labourer,  whose  wages  they  have  taken  away  or 
reduced,  so  that  he  cannot  provide  his  family  with  necessaries;  and  )et 
them  analyze  fully  his  penury  aiid  wretchednes8--and  lead  them  through 
your  piifons  to  observe  the  insolvency,  vice,  and  crime,  which  have  flow- 
ed from  their  measures.  Spare  them  not-^sufier  them  not  to  close  their 
eyes — ^but  force  them  into  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ruined  for- 
tunes, the  miserable  insufficient  meal,  the  rags,  the  hunger,  the  igno- 
rance, the  distress,  and  the  wickedness,  not  only  of  the  individual  and 
family,  but  of  the  class — the  tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  millions.  If  all  this  will  work  in  them  no.  reformation — ^if  it  will  ex-* 
tort  from  them  no  contrition,  and  no  confession  of  error — ^then  brand  on 
the  forehead  of  each, — ^A  stranger  to  all  that  tbb  Englishman 

SHOULD  know;  and  an  SNBHY  to  AI^  that  THB  ENGLtdHMAN 
^OULDLOTTE. 

.^  In  my  last  letter,^  1  was  compelled,  by  the  cokiduct  you  were  display-* 
Ing,  to  use  language  scarcely  warranted  by  filial  duty  ;  and  I,  therefo^o, 
did  not  mention  my  relationship*  I  now  avow  myself  to  he  in  birtii, 
iUood,  residence*  and  affisction,  one  of  your  offspring*  I  make  the  avowal, 
that  my  words  may  have  the  oipeater  influence*  I  bive  been  proud  of  my 
descent ;  J  have  valued,  my  phin  English  name  above  the  most  splendid 
tiik  of  foreign  nobilitv ;  and  I  have  never  tiod  the  hallowed  dust  of  mr 
native  land,  without  having  had  elasticity  imparted  to  my  spring,  an2l 
haughtiness  to  my  demeanour,  by  the  reflection  that  I  was  an  English-* 
man.  In  me,  this  has  been  something  better  than  prejudice,  for  fhave 
known  it  to  be  amply  justified  by  what  my  country  contained.  But,  alas  I 
where  is  now  the  l>oasted  superiority  of  my  country  over  all  others,  in 
security  of  prpperty,  and  the  means  of  happuetfs  ?  When  I  see  the  vast 
mass  of  my  countrymen  stripped  of  thdir  property, and  comforts^  doomed 
to  endure  greater  privatioAS  than  the  inhabitants  of  almost  any  foreign 
pation,  and  placed  in  •circumstances  which  must  demoralize  them,  and 
plunge  them  into  barbarism^— when  I  see  this,  I  must  exchange  my  prid^ 
for  humiliation ;  I  must  blush  and  weep  for  England,  or  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  name  of  Englishman. 

By  that  blood  with,  which  you  have  filled  my  veins,  in  the  name  of  all 
tbat  you  have  taught  me  to  love  and  wprship^  and  for  the  sake  ^ every 
thing  dear  to  your,  character  and  weal,  I  eonjure  you  to.  shake  otf  youn 
dejection,  and  do  youi*  duty.  3peak  as  you  were  wont  to  speak^et  the 
plain,  comprehensive^  powerful,  and  majestic  eemmen  sense  of  John  Bulu 
again  be  heard — and  yovi  will'be  obeyed  by  your  House  of  Commons. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  your  afllbctiomU^e  and  dutiful  son,  and  faithful 
and  unchangeably  friend. 

One  of  tpk  Old. School*- 
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The  grand  diaraetttidtk)  dot  ofil]^ 
of  wisdom^  but  likewise  of  sanity^  in 
the  individual  is-^he  continaally  re* 
fers  to  the  fruits  of  his  past  conduct 
fbr  bis  guidance  in  the  present  and 
jAe  future.  Does  he  r^;ulate  his  fa^ 
mily  by  particular  tules— he  exanjines 
what  they  yields  to  ascertain  whether 
lie  shall  adhere  ta^  or  diange  them. 
Do^  he  adopt  a  new  system  of  mtt* 
hagement  on  his  estate  or  his  farm^  in 
his  counting-house  or  manufactory-^ 
he  rigidly  scrutinizes  its  products^  to 
determine  whether  he  sluul  persist  in 
it^  6r  return  to  the  old  one.  Does  he 
inake  es^ieriments  in  the  conducting 
^  his  afikirs*-he  careftdly  watches 
thdr  results^  to  decide  whether  he 
shall  continue  or  abandon  them.  Does 
lie  deport  himself  in  any  peculiar 
taanner  in  society-— he  acquaints  him- 
self with  the  impression  it  makes^  in 
order  to  judge  wnether  any  change  in 
it  be  called  for  by  his  interests  and 
chftfacter*  If  he  do  differently— if  he 
fdlow maxims^  persist  in  systems^  con- 
tinue experiments^  and  persevere  in 
demeanour^  without  noticing  or  regu« 
lating  his  conduct  by  what  th^  prab 
duce — ^it  forms  a  conclusive  proof  that 
he  is  destitute  of  the  reason  which 
distinguishes  man  from  the  beast  of 
the  field;  and  that  he  will  plunge 
iiimself  into  irretrievable  ruin.  On 
such  a  proofs  the  world  pronounces 
bim  a  lunatic^  and  the  law  treats  him 
as  one. 

The  ease^  with  little  exception^  is 
the  same  with  the  body  of  men  in 
its  collective  capacity.  This  body  can 
no  more  act  in  utter  disr^ard  of  what 
its  past  conduct  has  produced^  with- 
out'provihg  that  it  is  destitute  of  the 
essentials  (S*  common  reason^  and  that 
it  will  plunge  itself  and  -^tbera  into 
rttin^  than  the  individual.  Ifie  world 
may  call  its  members  severely  sane, 
but  in  the  aggregate  it  will  treat  them 
as  madmen ;  the  law  may  not  restrain 
them  as  lunatics  in  its  letter  and  acts, 
because  it  cannot^  but  it  will  do  this 
in  its  principle. 

To  no  body  of  men,  sir,  would  this 
apply  more  powerfully,  than  to  that 
of  whi(^  this  House  consists.  Our 
duties  are  of  a  kind,  which  nothing 
but  a  perpetual  and  severe  examina- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  our  past  conduct 
can  enable  us  to  discharge  properly. 
And  our  errors  are  of  a  kind  which 
'tnust  be  destructive  alike  to  our  cha- 
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tnttet,  our  interests^  and  the  interests 
of  the  community.  Our  loss  of  olui« 
racter  alone,  independently  of  what  it 
is  to  ourselves,  is  a  mi^tr  public 
evil;  and  we  may^  by  a  single  perni* 
cious  measure^  take  awa^  the  fortunes, 
bread,  and  peace  of  millions.  If  we 
act  the  part  of  lunatics,  we  are  above 
the  reach  of  the  law  ;  our  lunacy  is 
despotic;  it  may  by  a  breath  sink 
half  the  nation  into  beggary  and 
wretchedness,  and  there  is  no  appeal 
from  its  mandates.  If  this  House,  sir, 
be  at  this  moment  in  the  possession  of 
common  reason,  it  will  require  fh>m 
me  no  farther  proofs  that  it  is  its  duty 
to  do,  what  it  is  my  object  to  induce 
it  to  do,  viz.  to  institute  a  rigid  in- 
quiry into  thb  consequences  which  its 
conduct  in  late  years  have  yielded  to 
itself  and  the  community.  Other 
poofs,  however,  I  shall  place  before 
It ;  and  such  proofs  too,  as  must  ei- 
ther gain  its  conviction,  or  show  it  to 
be  labouring  under  lunacy,  perfect  and 
incurable. 

-  This  House,  sh",  from  nature,  duty, 
and  desert,  as  well  as  from  interest 
and  prejudice,  ought  always  to  h<Ad 
a  very  high  place  in  public  estimation. 
In  it,  speaking  constitutionally,  the 
nation  should  find  a  child  bom  of  its 
own  loins,  utterins  its  own  sentiments^ 
and  loving  it  wim  filial  fondness — a 
champion  to  protect  it  from  everj^ 
enemy — a  comforter  to  assuage  every 
sorrow-^and  a  friend  and  benefactor 
to  remedy  every  ill,  and  remove  every 
distress.  If  ever  the  nation  withdraw 
from  us  its  confidence,  and  array  it- 
self against  us,  it  must  be  taken  as 
conclusive  evidence,  that  our  conduct 
is  fearfully  erroneous  and  injurious. 

What,  sir,  is  the  case  at  present  ? 
This  House  has  lost  puUic  confidence. 
The  country — I  do  not  mean  by  the 
-term  the  multitude  disqualified  by 
ignorance  and  delusion  from  judging 
ccnrrectiy,  but  I  mean  the  inteltigent 
part  of  the  community^  the  know- 
ledges sense,  and  wisdom  of  the  coun- 
try— has  arrayed  itself  against  us. 
While  the  independent  and  enlight- 
ened men  of  all  parties  unite  to  ooio^ 
idemn  our  conduct,  it  is  onl^  support- 
ed by  the  Cthick-and-thin  intere^tbd 
partizans  of  our  leaders.  Amidst  that 
part  of  society,  which  «an  Only  forsake 
us  when  we  deserve  to  be  forsaken, 
Dothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
this  House  called  '^  a  public  nuisance/' 
it  constantly  looks  forward  to  our  as* 
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li^mblin^^  with  lorrow  and  dismay,  and 
t^  OUT  separating  .with  pfeasure ;  it 
«ntj«ipate8  from  our  labours  little  be- 
yond loss  and  suffisring,  and  it  hopes 
for  an  interval  of  ease  when  we  cease 
them. 

•  To  thpse  who,  with  ignorance  and 
Assurance  which  can  never  be  8u£5- 
ciently  wondered  at,  assert  that  our 
fDondufit  is  popular,  and  th^  country  is 
with  us,  I  will  put  this  question— « 
What  do,  you  call  the  country  ?  Does 
it  consist  of  a  few  of  the  London 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  the 
place^unting,  profligate,  untaught^ 
half-witted  part  of  the  population  of 
•London,  or  of  the  community  at  large  ? 
If.  the  reply  be — the  community  at 
large,  I  will  ask.  What  nas  it  told  us  ? 
The  Agricultural  Interest — the  dif- 
ferent Colonial  Interests — the  Ship- 
ping, Minings  and  Monied  Interests— 
the  Siik  Manufacture,  and  variQua 
«ther, Manufactures — the  Aristocracy 
«*-ftnd  the  Church,  have  furnished  us 
with  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that 
,the^  are  opposed  to  Us.  And  it  is  no- 
Conous,  that  amidst  the  rest  of  the 
jcommunity  we  have  more  opponents 
.than  friends*  If  these,  sir,  do  not 
<»n«titute  the  country,  we  must,  of 
jiecessity,  find  it  in  a  minority,  as  in- 
significant in  number  as  in  all  other 
•Imngs.  We  cannot  call  this  minority 
^the  country,  without  affording  evi- 
dence either  of  lunacv,  or  of  something 
much  less  pardonable.  The  over- 
whelming majority,  whether  we  look 
at  rank,  wealth,  intelligence,  wisdom^ 
independence,  jNitriotism,  or  mere 
numbers,  is  against  us — the  voice  of 
general  society  is  against  us.  Witii 
%he  nroofs  of  this  we  have  been  over- 
ly hdmed,  and  it  follows,  as  a  matter 
,  of  course,  that  the  coimtry  is  against 
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This,  sir,  has  not  resulted  from  spe- 
culative iears  and  groundless  assump- 
.tions.  The  cry  of  corruption  has  cea- 
sed. It  is  no  longer  alleged  that  we 
are  bought  by  the  Ministry,  or  bound 
by  the  dictates  of  the  borough  proprie- 
-lors.  The  opposition  to  us  rests  whol- 
ly on  our  principles  and  measures — on 
Vhat  we  say,  and  what  we  do— with- 
out reference  to  any  other  matter. 

What  have  been  the  principles  and 
.measures  which  have  operated  so  ca- 
lamitously i 

Some  vears  since,  an  incomprehen- 
sible and  («rtentou8  delusion  seized 
.the  Ministry,  and  through  the  kttter 
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it  was  enabled  to  s^aeikitHoiiae,  and 
for  a  timer  the  country.  W«  were 
taught  by  those  who  ought  to  hate 
given  us  bettar  instruction,  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  act  solely  on  abistract  piin« 
qiples,  directly  the  reverse  of  the  prin- 
ciples  on  which  we  had  previously  aeU 
ed.  Were  these  abattact  prmdplea 
matter  of  experimental  truth,  or  were 
they  based  on  such  «  collection  of 
facts  as  gave  than  the  colour  of  it? 
No.  They  were  merely  the  opinions 
of  individuals.  Granting'  that  they 
had  been  promulgated  by  able  men 
and  philosophers — ^l^  Adam  Smithy 
Mr  Bicardo,  and  others— they,  still 
were  only  the  opimiotu  of  their  parents^ 
They  were  not  even  re{Hresenied  to  be 
more.  Experimental  truth  wae  flatly 
opposed  to  them.  The  fact  was  be« 
fore  us,  as  wdl  as  the  rest  of.  the 
world,  that  every  country  hadbeenpoor 
and  barbarous,  or  had  advanced  in 
wealth,  power,  und  happiness,  in  pro» 
portion  as  it  had  adhered  to  or  departed 
from  thenu  This  was  not  the  asser- 
tion of  this  writer  or  that— the  mere 
opinion  of  individuals— it  was  a  truth 
rendered  alike  notorious  and  unques- 
tionable  by  history.  It  stared  us  in 
the  face,  let  us  look  where  we  would ; 
and  no  <me  coidd  be  ignorant  of  it. 
When  I  reflect  on  this,  I  am  lost  in 
astonishment  that  any  person,  not 
wholly  insane,  could  he  mund  to  be*-^ 
lieve  in  the  new  opinions. 

We  were  tai^ht  by  the  Ministry 
and  the  press,  that  these  opinions  wer^ 
perfectly  unerring ;  and  that  dissent 
irom  them  would  prove  us  to  be  des- 
titute of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  im«* 
derstanding,  and  brimful  of  pr^udice 
and  bigotry.  - 

It  is  our  grand,  paramount  duty,  to 
deliberate  before  we  act,  cvMi  in  re- 
spect of  mere  belief;  but,  sir,  welor- 
got  that  we  were  legislators,  and  of 
course  we  forgot  the  duty  of  delibera- 
tion. When  certain  of  the  MinisterSy 
,by  their  shameless  threats  and  scur- 
rilities, endeavoured  to  stifle  discus- 
sion in  this  House  and  out. of  it,  we 
tamely  submitted  to  them,  instead  of 
driving  them  horn  office  for  the  auda- 
cious outrage  on  British  r%hts.  We 
made  ourselves  the  instrumoits  of 
them  and  thepress,  in  virtually  esta* 
blifihing  an  Inquisition  of  the  most 
tyrannical  and  detestable  description 
in  favour  of  these  new  opinions.  We 
were  like  school-boys,  eager  to  pro- 
nounce the  kssons  of  our  jpedagoguea 
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maemagi  in  order  to  escape  the  rod 
and  the  fool's-cftp*  A  moment's  de« 
liberfttioB  might  have  told  us,  diat  to 
dissent  Irom  an  unproved  proposition 
was  no  proof  of  ignorance ;  and  that 
to  di£^  from  the  mere  opinion  of 
another,  was  no  evidence  of  bigotry, 
fiut  we  did  not  ddiborate.  Our  con- 
version, after  the  Inquisition  was  es« 
tablished,  was  a  matter  of  compul* 
sion ;  it  was  the  work  of  the  moral 
rack  and  faggot ;  it  needed  but  little 
aid  from  our  understanding  and  con- 
fiction,  when  it  was  supported  by  the 
terrors  oi  martyrdom^ 

This  conversion  extended,  of  course, 
far  beyond  mere  belief:  it  imposed  on 
us  the  duty  of  making  wholesale 
changes  in  laws  and  systems.  To  work 
we  went,  with  all  the  sightless  enthu- 
siasm  of  zealots:  The  materials  on 
which  wehad  practically  to  labour,  were 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures— the  fortunes  and  bread  of  the 
community  ;  inquiry-  and  evidence 
were  out  of  the  question,  our  abstract 
princ^les  forbade  the  use  of  them  ; 
we  commenced  when  the  country  ufas 
in  unexampled  prosperity,  and  when 
our  toils  had  endured  for  only  a  few 
short  months,  it  fell  into  unexampled 
suffering.  Then,  sir,  the  country  shook 
off  its  delusion ;  bankruptcy  and  hun« 
ger  convinced  it  of  the  fallacy  of  our 
abstract  principles  by  their  fearful  de« 
monstratiflns ;  it  called* us  its  delu- 
ders,'iuid  withdrew  i&om  us  its  confi« 
dence* 

I  say  not,  sir,  that  we  ought  to  have 
embraced  mart^dom,  rather  than  have 
changed  our  faith ;  I  will  allow  for  hu« 
man  infirmity  and  error,  and  admit  that 
much  may  be  pleaded  for  our  deplo* 
rable  chamge  and  consequent  labours, 
in  the  way  of  palliation,  fiut  I  say 
that  we  ought  to  have  duly  examined 
the  tremendous  evidence  which  resto* 
red  the  country  to  its  senses.  Had  we 
done  this,  we  uiould  have  retraced  our 
steps,  and  regained  what  we  had  lost 
in  public  opinion.  We,  however,  shut 
our  eyes  to  refutation ;  we  closed  our 
ears  to  the  public  voice,  and  we  perse- 
vered, regardless  of  everv  thing  save 
the  impulses  of  our  new  bigotry.  In 
ibis  we  were  not  a  House  of  Commons 
according  to  the  constitution.  It  had 
its  natural  consequences ;  momentary 
public  distrust  was  changed  into  lasu 
ing  public  dislike,  and  even  hostility. 

In  perfect  consistency  with  this  has 
kmm  oui  conduct  up  to  th^  present 
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hour.  Our  abstract  truths  made  us 
all  in  a  single  moment  finished  legis- 
lators. They  rendered  fact  and  de- 
duction— the  applicatioh  o^knowledge 
—-and  the  exercise  of  talent,  wholly 
unnecessary.  They  declared  that  par- 
ticular opinions  were  erroneous,  and 
that  particular  laws  and  systems  ought 
to  be  abolished,  or  changed  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  withoutany  refer^ioe  to 
circumstances.  Of  course,  diey  re- 
duced the  science  of  legislation  to  the 
mechanical  rules  of  the  work-shop; 
they  placed  us  all  on  an  equality  in 
every  qualification,  save  perh^  ma- 
nual skill ;  they  made  the  stripling  the 
equal  of  the  most  experienced  Minis- 
ter ;  and  in  truth,  through  them,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  hemisphere 
could  have  l^islated  for  the  firitish 
empire  just  as  wisely  as  the  wisest  man 
in  this  House.  Our  boys  tbund  that, 
instead  of  having  any  thing  to  leam> 
tbey  were. admirably  fitted  to  teach  ; 
and  our  aged  and  otber  members,  who 
had  never  dreamed  that  tbey  under- 
stood the  principle  of  a  law,  or  were 
qualified  to  utter  an  opinion,  discover- 
ed that  they  were  raised  to  the  eleva-> 
tion  of  leaders.  Fame  and  distinction 
were  placed  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  aU  naturally  scrambled  to  partake 
of  them.  Our  leaders  felt  that  they 
could  not  retract  without  covering 
'themselves  with  ahame,  and  the  rest 
of  us  felt  that  we  could  not  retract 
without  abandoningour  eminence,  and 
sinking  again  into  obscurity  and  insig- 
nificance ;  therefore  we  have  perse- 
vered with  constancy  unpannleled;  In 
endeavouring  to  save  and  benefit  our- 
selves individually,  we  have  ruined 
ourselves  as  a  House  of  Commons. 

Our  protesting, .  sir,  that  we  were 
right,  was  of  no  avail,  when  the  coun- 
try knew  us  to  be  wrong.    While  our 
abstract  principles  wer^  mere  matter 
of  opinion  and  promise,  we  obtained 
credence ;  but  when  they  were  tested  4 
by  experiment,  they  were  juc^ed  of  1 
by  other  things  than  our  protestations.   | 
It  was  useless  for  us  to  vow  to  the  silk   ' 
Inanufacturer  that  our  measures  had 
benefited  him,  when  bankruptcy  and 
want  proved  to  him  the  contrary.    It 
was  idle  for  us  to  declare  to  the  ship- 
owner that  we  had  conferred  on  him 
advantages,  when  he  possessed  arith- 
metical proof  that  our  meastures  had 
visited  him  with  confiscation.    It  was 
fruitless  in  us  to  assure  the  farmer,  or 
husbandry  labourer,  that  we  had  pro<» 
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moted  his  inter^sts^  when  be  had  oon- 
^Msive^vidaice  before  him,  that  what 
we'had 'done  hid  annihilated  his  pro» 
peity^  or  taken  away  his  bread*  The 
«M>un^  traced  the  fhtits  of  oar  con-^^ 
dnet  from  interest  to  interest,  and 
trade  to  trade  ;  it  found,  firom  physical 
d6inonstratlon,  diat  they  were  only  in- 
jury and  calamity ;  therefore  it  scoffed 
at  our  asseteratkms  that  we  had  been 
its  be^Mllictors.  When  we;  sir,  pronoun- 
OBd  an  whoopposed  us  to  be  the  slarea 
of  prigfi^oe  and  b%otry,  the  coun^ 
saw  that  we  believed  in  doctrines,  in 
sj^te  of  every  kind  of  refutation— 
tliat  we  believed  in  these  doctrines  in 
utter  contempt  of  glaring  fact  and  de- 
cisive experiment — that  to  justify  our 
adh^ence  to  these  doctrines,  we  stifled 
investigation,  refused  inquiry,  and  as- 
serted that  beggary  was  prosperity,' 
loss  was  gain,  want  was  abundance, 
and  misery  was  comfort;  it  saw  this, 
and  it  knew  that  it  was  not  our  oppo- 
nents, but  OUKSELVBa,  WHO  WEEK 
THE    SLATE*    OF     P&EJUDICE— WHO 

WEHE  THE  BtooTS.  It  saw  that  we 
were  sacrificing  its  interests  to  prgu- 
dice  and  bigotry,  surpassing  all  that 
human  nature  had  ever  previously  dis- 
played. Oar  nick-names  and  insults 
were  cast  Upon  a  high-minded  nation ; 
ihey  had  tbdr  e£^t,  and  they  gained 
Us  what  we  deserved. 

When  at  last  we  were  feirly  beaten 
out  of  our  assertions,  that  we  were  in- 
creasing prosperity  and  happiness, 
whatdikl  we  dk>  ?  We  actually  decla- 
red that -ire  were  intentionally  pro-t 
ducing  disbess  and  misery,  in  (nder 
that  we  might  prevent  them  from  vi-^ 
siting  the  country  hereafter.  Effectu- 
ally silenced  in  respect  of  benefiting 
the  present.  We  owned  that,  for  the 
sake  of  the  f&ture,  we  were  deliber- 
ately causing  much  loss  and  suffering. 
We  broadly  cimfessed  that  our  mea-t 
Bures  fyt  a  lime  would  scatter,  far  and 
wide^  destruction  to  property  and 
bread;  and  we  entrenched  ourselves 
on  the  ground,  that  they  would  in 
time  to  oome  supply  re-payment.  A 
disgrace,  air,  to  my  country  should  I 
be,  if  my  cheeks  were  not  crimsoned 
widi  iliame  by  the  repetition  of  the 
eryi%  enormity.  To  intentianaUff 
cause  loss  and  sufferings— to  intention'^ 
alUf  destroy  property,  and  the  means 
of  subsistence—^  inientionalfy  sub- 
ject, not  individuals^  but  vast  classes, 
to  practical  ooqfisdaHon  and  penury — 
to  inietUionalfy  sacrifice  the  present 
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generation  to  the  next-^to,  do  this  mM 
the  pretext  that  It  would  be  beneficial 
bereafber,  formed  such  barbarous  ini»< 
qtitly,  as  had  never  disgraced  the  most 
blind  and  savage  government  known 
to  history.  What  could  the  land«» 
owner,  manufacturer,  iSarmer,  or  trades- 
man, thmk  of  us,  when  we  were  thus 
iotentbnally  destroying  his  property^ 
and  placing  him  in  danger  df  ruin  f 
What  could  the  mechanic,  the  artisan, 
or  the  labourer,  th|nk  of  us,  when  we 
were  thus  intentionally  taking  away 
the  bread  of  himself  and  family  g 
What  could  th^  country  think  of  us, 
when  we  were  so  acting  ?  When  we 
even  could  not  say  omfidently  that 
our  measures  would  produce  future 
prosperity — ^when  our  great  argument 
was,  that  we  were  causing  Iras  and 
distress,  to  prevent  loss  and  distress— 
and  when  the  most  ^orant  hind  saw, 
that  according  to  our  own  confession 
we  were  doing  little  more  than  bringii 
ing  that  upon  the  community,  whidi 
we  predicted  would  be  brou^iit  upon 
it  at  some  future  time  by  other  means 
-^what  could  even  charity  itself  say 
of  our  conduct  ?  It  was  by  good  for* 
tune  almost  miraculous,  that  we  were 
called  madmen,  and  escaped  more  op^ 
probrious  titles.  Our  pretext  of.  ni-< 
ture  benefit,  which  we  half  abandon- 
ed, and  hfdf  acted  on,  was  ridiculed, 
by  all,  because  aU  saw  it  to  l^e  ground* 
1^  The  landowner  saw^  that  we 
were  binding  him  to  a  rent  which 
took  away  for  ever  a  large  part  of  his 
income,  i^nd  the  worth  of  his  estate. 
The  farmer  saw,  that  we  were  binding 
him  to  prices  which  took  away  for 
ever  a  large  part  of  his  profits,  and  the 
value  of  nis  farming-stock.  The  ship- 
owner saw,  that  we  were  binding  him 
for  ever  to  freights  that  were  ruinous. 
The  manufacturer  saw,  that  we.  were 
binding  him  to  prices  which  took  away 
for  tver  a  large  part  of  his  profits,  and 
the  worth  of  his  stock  hi  trade.  The 
labouring  classes  saw,  that  we  were 
taking  away  for  ever  a  large  part  oi 
their  wages.  The  country  saw,  that 
we  were  annihilatmg  for  ever  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  property  and  in- 
come. We  declared,  sir,  that  what 
we  took,  we  took  for  ever ;  and  in  the 
same  breath  we  protested  that  we  took 
it  in  order  that  it  might  be  restored 
with  abundant  interest  i  in  the  self- 
same moment  we  held  out  hopes,,  and 
solemnly  vowed  they  should  never  be 
reidize4  ;  we  gave  pledge8>  aji^d  enacts 
zed  by  Google 
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"ed  kws  to  prevent  theur  redemption. 
The  avowed  object  of  our  measures 
formed  a  confession  that  our  pretext 

'  ivas  worthless.  Had  the  >ebuntry  as- 
serted  far  worse  of  us  than  that  we 
did  not  know  what  we  were  doing-— 
tfan&t  we  had  lost  our  reason^  it  might 
have  produced  evidence  to  give  some 
colour  to  its  assertions. 

It  had  always  previously  been,  the 
enviable  privil^e  and  honourable  cha- 
racteristic of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  labour  to  increase  proE^perity  and 
happiness^  but  not  to  destroy  them— 
to  remove  loss  and  suffering,  but  not 
to  create  them.  Its  measures  were 
always  intended  to  make  the  good  of 
the  moment  better  ;  and  if  they  hap- 
pened to  have  a  contrary  effect,  it 
zealously  and  promptly  applied  a  r&- 
medv.  If  any  interest  or  trade  Ian*- 
guisned,  the  House  of  Commons,  aim 
most  without  solicitation,  laboured  to 
restore  it.  If  atiy  class  or  portion  of 
his  Migest/s  subjects  were  in  distress, 
the  House  of 'Commons  attended  at 
once  to  their  petitions,  and  spared  no 
etSbrta  to  relieve  theou  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  wronged  knew  they 
had  a  Mend'to  redress  their  wrongs ; 
and  the  suffering  knew  they  had  a 
benefactor  to  remove,  or  mitigate  to  the 
utmost,  their  sufferings.  But  whal^ 
sir,  has  been  our  conduct?  When 
vast  portions  of  the  community  oom^ 
plained  to  us  by  petition,  that  our 
measures  would  involve  them  in  ruin, 
we  treated  them  with  contempt ;  when 
they  afterwards  assured  us  that  their 
worst  fears  had  been  realized,  and  im* 
plored  us  to  inquire  and  to  receive  at 
their  hands  the  most  irrefragable  proofs 
that  we  had  plunged  them  into  bank* 
ruptcy  and  want,  we  treated  them  in 
a  worse  manner.  A  man  who  was 
then  a  Minister,  but  who,  thank  Hea« 
yen !  is  no  longer  one,  heaped  on  them 
every  sj^cies  of  insult  and  contumely ; 
and  we,  to  our  eternal  shame  I  speak 

.  it,  imitoted  him.  When  the  silk 
manufacturers,  the  ship-owners,  and 
others,  were  thus  treated— when  their 
prayers  for  inquiry  were  refused-^ 
when  their  supplications,  for  us  to 
£xamine  their  proofs,  and  deal  with 
them  only  according  to  what  they 
might  prove,  were  scornfully  rejected 
•— when  they  were  denied  all  oppor« 
tuqity  of  refuting  the  aspersions  we 
cast  upon  them — and  when  their  ef* 
forts  to  obtain  an  impai:tial  heariiig 
pnly  caused  us  to  add  to  thek  bes  and 
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mkery,  it  naturally  IbDowed,  that 
they  did  not  content  themsdves.witib 
merely  taking  from  us  their  confidoice. 
We  did  that  which  irresistitdy  tended 
to  make  them  detest  us,^  and  itiuidits 
effeetB. 

It  was  not  possiUe,  aur,  for  the 
country  to  be  kept  in  if^aonnce  of 
this  conduct,  or  to  be  restrakicd  from 
judging  of  it  It  si^  thatwe  b^^osed 
assertions  to  §tct»,  and  that  our  reply 
to  the  ofier  of  proofs  was  a  volley  of 
Anders.  It  heaxd  us  dared  in  vaut 
by  our  victims  to  the  test  of  inquiry  ; ' 
it  beheld  us  sneak  smtnv  fxom.  thecoma 
bat,  when  we  were  threatened  with 
overpowering  evidence.  When  we 
deliberatelv  charged  the  petitioBera 
with  falsehood  and  bad  motive,  a»d 
then  silenced  them  with  our  powm*  as 
they  challenged  us  to  the  proof,  it 
found  in  this  sufficient  t&eonvictoww 
selves  of  falsehood  and  bad  motive. 
In  our  obstinate  refiisal  ta  inquve 
4nto  the  fruits  of  our  own  measures, 
and  tOL  receive,  evidence  that  these 
measures  had  operated  injurioudy;  it 
found  testimony  that  we  knew  they 
would  not  bear  investigation.  In  our 
admission  that  inquiry  woklM  be  use«i 
less,  because  we  could  not  grant  re., 
lief  without  departing  from  a  system, 
it  perceived  a  confession  that  weooukL 
not  refute  the  pe^oaera,Mid  that  we 
were  determined  t»  sacrifice  every* 
thing  to  a  system  which  we  k^;w  t» 
be  producing  the  most  baleful  oonse* 
ouences.  We  re»echoed  the  delusive 
uogmas  and  fallacious  ^  statements  of 
Ithe  Minister,  only  to  convineeit,  that 
our  object  was,  not  itsweal,  bat  the 
Ministers  proteetion;  and  that  to  save 
him,  we  would  plunge  it  into  ruin. 
WiUiin  these  walls  we  i^re  triumph* 
ant,  because,  we  were  careful  to  make 
ourselves  thefit^witneasesand  judges; 
but  iu  the  Supreme  Court  wi^»ut^ 
the  judge  found  evidence  and  eonfcA* 
sion  against  us  without  any  l^ng  to 
counterpoise  them,  and  the.  deeisiDn 
was  accordingly.  The  oountry  found 
that  we  were  not  a  House  of  Com* 
mons  to  protect  it  ^m  the  iiijurious 
measures  of  the  JBxeoutive— to  Msten 
to  its  petitions — to  redress  its  wrongs 
-^to  relieve  its  distresses^r-andt^watch 
over  and  foster  its  prosperity  and  hap- 
{uness ;  therefore  it  fou|id  that  we  were 
the  reverse  of  that  House  of  Commons, 
which  the  Constitution  intended  t0 
jcreate. 

Up  to  the  present  jnoment  we  have 
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coAtiiHied  to  act  in  tfai»  manner.  How 
have  we  deah  with  •  the  petitions 
which  in  trery  lession  hare  been 
pomred  upon  usfrmn  larg;e  portions  of 
.  the  eommnaily^  oompUining  of  bitt«r 
BvdSsting,  and  imploring  from,  us  se- 
Htf  f  Have  we  instituted  inquiry  ? 
Kot  Have  we  ever  attempted  to  mi« 
tifi[ate  the  distress  of  the  petitioners? 
No.  Has  the  existence  of  the  distress 
been  pioUematical  ?  Vo>  it  has  been 
whdly  above  doubt*  Have  we  been 
destitute  of  the  means  of  relieving  it  ? 
Ko»  we  have  possessed  them  in  abun- 
dance. We  have  received  the  peti- 
tions, and  without  calUug  for  evidence 
to  refute  a  single  allegation,  or  asking 
ft  question  as  to  our  means  of  granting 
vrhat  they  pra3red  for,  we  have  been 
.silent,  or;we  have  contented  ourselves 
vnth  saying— We  know  you  to  be  dis- 
'tressed,  but  you  are  mistaken  touch- 
ing ihe  causes,  and  we  can  do  nothing 
for  you.  We  have  acted  as  though 
our  duty  extended  only  to  the  crea*- 
tion  of  pubHc  misery,  without  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  jremoval  of  it. 
Neva*  l!^ore,  sir,  in  the  history  nf 
ctviliied  England  was  sudi  conduct 
displi^ed  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
Never  before,  in  the  history  of  civilized 
England,  did  the  House  of  Commons 
aee^  immense  numbers  of  the  commu- 
nity invoked  in  suffering,  without 
toiling  heartily  aud  incessantly,  with- 
<Nit  exhausting  inquiry  and  efibrt^ 
however  fruitlessly,  to  admuiister  a 
remedy.  And  how  have  we  em^yed 
ourselves  while  these  petitions  have 
been  flowing  upon  us  ?  In  perfecting 
cur  measures  of  public  evil — in  pro- 
moting visionary  experiments  calcu- 
lated only  to  increase  the  snffiirin^— 
in  thieatening  laws  with  destruction, 
and  thereby  filling  the  land  with  ap- 
prehension and  embarrassment— in  de* 
vising  gimcrack  changes  and  experi- 
ments—in vilifying  the  laws  and 
systems  yet  spared  by  our  innova- 
tions—in boasting  of  our  own  tran<* 
seendent  talents  and  wisdom-— and  in 
covering- 1^  who  have  called  our  con- 
duct in  question  with  slanders. 

Such  pifoceedings,  sir,  could  only 
have  one  eSldet  on  the  qnnion  of  tlie 
eoontvy.  If  in  the  gallop  oi  our  abo- 
litions, we  could  have  abolished  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  maxims  of  com- 
iMon  reason,  we  mi^t  perhaps  have 
fieDBuaded  it,  that,  we  wer^  what  we 
called  oursdves ;  but  this  we.  could 
not  accomplish...  We  have  therefore 


placed  before  it  our  dazzling  character 
of  ourselves  to  no  purpose;  we  have 
potued  our  own  eulogy  into  its  ears  in 
vain;  it  has  rejected  our  new  mks of 
Judgment  for  the  ancient  one,  of 
jui^^g  of  die  tree  by  its  fruits ;  and 
in  consequence  it  has  arrived  at  the 
conctttsioa,  that  we  are  the  reverse  of 
what  we  describe  ourselves^to  be.  ' 
Ail  things  have  conspired  against 
us,  to  sink  us  in  public  estimation. 
It  has  unfortunately  happened  that 
while  we  have  dtlat^  on  our  surpass- 
ing ability,  we  have  furnished  the  most 
incontestable  proofs  of  our  destitution 
of  ability.  The  country  knew  the 
best  of  the  leaders  in  our  proceedinga 
to  be  scarcely  seeond-rates,  and  ft 
found  in  their  speeches  evidence 
of  gross  incapacity.  This  was  bad 
enough,  but  it  was  nothing  to  what 
follows.  Men  among  us  who  were 
utterly  unknown,  and  who  displayed 
the  most  rare  assemblage  of  disquaMfi- 
cattons  conceivable,  actually  undertook 
to  re-model  or  abolish  laws  of  the 
greatest  complexity  and  the  most 
sweeping  operation.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  admirably  calculated 
for  covering  us  with  pviblic  derision. 
Worse  yet  remains.  Our  beardless 
striplings^beings  n  ot  yet  released  from 
boyhood^youngsters  just  entering  on 
their  senatorial  apprenticeship,  to 
whom  experience  was  utterly  nn« 
known,  whose  knowledge  was  barely 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  find  their 
way  to  our  doors,  and  in  whom  it  was 
an  unpardonable  fault  to  think  that 
they  were  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion — these,  sir,  forgetMng  that 
they  had  every  thing  to  learn,  thrust 
themselves  forward  as  teachers ;  and 
exceed  us  all  in  oracular  dogma  and 
noisy  declamation-^n  scoffing  at  the 
wisdom  of  the  greatest  men  of  former 
times,  and  covering  the  sufi^rers  who 
petitioned  us,  with  insult  and  c|lumny; 
It  is  one  of  Uie  most  loathsome  things 
in  nature,  to  hear  one  of  these  strip- 
lings, in  a  voice  which  hss  scarcely 
divested  itself  of  the  treble  tone  of 
childhood,  reviling  laws  and  institu- 
tions, the  operation  of  which  is  wholly 
above  his  comprehension ;  and  advo^ 
eating  changes  to  throw  the  affairs  of 
ft  ^r^t  empire  into  confusion,  when 
it  IS  impossible  for  him  to  understand 
their  nature  and  tendency.  The  coun- 
try felt  inexpressible  di^^ust,  when  it 
saw  that  its  injuries  flowed  mainly 
from  the  vociferous  ignorance  «na 
11 


riotous  imbecility  of  senatorial  in- 
fants. Then^  to  crown  all>  our  furo* 
iceedings  were  the  most  rapturouBly 
applauded  by  sucb  of  us  as  had  through 
)ife  di^nguished  ourselves  by  hold- 
ing  absurd  and  dangerous  ojunions; 
and  they  were  dissented  from  by  such 
.  of  us  as  had  always  been  hoooii^ed  by 
the  country  for  experience^  prudence^ 
jfudomj,  integrity,  and  patriotism. 

In  pointing  out,  sir,  thus  freely  our 
ierrors  and  faults,  I  must  not  spare 
some  of  those  who  bad  the  chief  share 
in  leading  us  into  them.  I  mean  Uie 
more  prominent  members  of  the  exe« 
cutive,  who  belonged  to  thisHottse^ 
Regularly  acknowledged  as  at  least  a 
part  of  our  leaders,  and  <^oially  in« 
Tested  with  the  duty  of  watching  over 
and  promoting  the  public  weal  in  all 
things ;  it  is  natural  for  us  to  look  up 
to  them  to  a  certain  extent  as  guides, 
-without  compromising  our  inaepen« 
dence.  They  procUmied  that  attach« 
ment  to  our  laws  and  institutions  was 
not  merely  erroneous,  but  disgrace* 
ful ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  of 
us  to  avow  such  attachment,  without 
Rawing  upon  ourselves  their  rkiieule 
und  calumny.  We  could  not  object 
to  change  and  innovation,  without 
being  treated  by  them  as  criminals;  and 
we  could  not  laud  change  and  inno« 
yation  without  being  overwhelmed  with 
their  pan^yrics.  They  thus  by  in« 
iimidation  on  the  one  hand,  and  se* 
duction  <m  the  other,  insensibly  led 
us  to  act  as  we  have  done.  They 
caused  us  to  pronounce  the  whote 
aystem  of  the  country  erroneous ;  and 
tney  incited  us  to  rival  each  other  in 
attempts  to  pull  this  system  to  pieces* 
Jt  was  from  their  encouragement  that 
our  incapable  members  so  outrageous- 
)y  mistook  their  own  powers,  as  to 
tnink  themselves  qualined  to  abolish 
old  laws  and  frame  new  ones ;  and  that 
our  young  members  made  such  a  har* 
barous  display  of  folly  and  culpability* 
And  it  was  from  their  exkmple  that 
we  acted  in  so  unconstitutional  a  man- 
ner to  those  who  petitioned  us  for  re« 
dress  and  relief. 

I  plead  this  conduct,  sir^  ia  the 
ministers,  not  to  justify,  but  to  ex- 
plain in  some  degree  our  own.  We 
are  not  sent  here  to  obey  or,  imitate 
them ;  our  duties  are  of  a  widely  dif* 
feomt  description ;  but  nev^tlwless^ 
while  h\^man  nature  remsma  un- 
changed, we  shall  always,  no  matter 
bow  pure  our  own, motives  may  bev 
*  Vol.  XXIV, 
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be  largdy  influenced  by  them.  Speak- 
ing of  them  aa  Membeis  of  tiiis'  Hoose^ 
I  trust  for  its  sake  that  they  will  never 
again  act  in  a  similar  manner*  f 

This  relates  to  th»  Iruits  wl^di  oar 
conduct  has  yidded  to  oprsubes  ^il  is 
sufficient  tc  prove  that  for  our  own 
sake  inquiry  is  imperionsly  necessary^ 
I  will  now  turn  to  idiat  our  ooaduet 
has  yielded  to  the  eommmiity*  > 

The  late  Minister,  sir,%s6erts  that  a» 
evils  have  been  produced  by  our  abo^* 
lition  of  the  NavigatiMi  Laws.  On 
what  evidence  does  he  make  the  ae* 
sertion?  Simply  and  solely  on  the- 
tonnage  entries  inwards  and  omtwarda* 
Does  this  evidence  establnA  all  &at  ia 
required  ?  No,  it  is  utterly  ai^nt 
respecting  the  essential  of  the  auligeeiw 
If  we  be  satisfied  with  it,  we  must  b» 
deservedly  ridiculed,  aa  being  igno« 
rant  of  our  duty,  and  only  conq^etent 
to  plunge  the  empire  into  rain.  Tm 
know  what  the  Abolition  has  yielded^ 
we,  must  know  what  e£fect  it  has  had 
on  the  capital,  freights,  and  profits,  of 
the  shipowners,  and  on  the  number 
of  ships  and  seamen  possessed  bythe 
community.  Here  is  the  pith  of  the 
question.  If  we,  snr,  by  the  abolhion^ 
nave  annihilated  a  large  part  of  tbm 
shipowner's  property^  and  compelled 
him  to  accept  nreigiits  which  subgeet 
him  to  constant  loss,  we  have  done--* 
no  matter  what  the  lonni^  entriea 
may  be— a  £i^  deed  to  our  ceuntvyb 
In  this  I  advance  a  truth,  whidi  n» 
man,  in  this  House  or  out  of  it,  can 
question.  If  we  have  done  this,  we 
have  den>onstrably  wasted  a  vast 
amount  of  national  wealth  already ; 
and  we  have  subjected  the  wealth  and 
naval  power  of  die  nation  to  a  con^ 
stant  decrease.  A  losing  trade  may  ba 
carried  on  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time^ 
according  as  its  annual  losses  are 
greater  or  smaller;  but  notlung  can 
be  more  certain,  than  that  it  must  ISm 
ultimately  destroyed. 

Thia  applies  to  the  community  at 
lar^  We  will  now  look  at  that  part 
of  It  idiich  is  more  direedy  and  se- 
riously interested  in  the  matter.  If 
we-,  by  the  abolition,  which  no  publit 
necessity  called  for,  have  d^troyed  a 
large  part  of  the  shipowner's  property; 
talran  away  his  profits,  and  surround* 
ed  him  with  almost  inevitable  ruin^ 
and  if  we  have  taken  away  the  bread 
of  numbers  of  seamen,  and  ground 
down*  the  remainder  towag<ss  which 
not  only  atrip  them  of  many  eomfona 
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Ukey  preTioatly  enjoyed^  but  Irefuse  ti 
^Mir  .^MAiliM  a  stMfic^cy  of  common 
iMOflWttrtesv  w^  hKve,  in  respect  of  con«i 
sequences^  do«e  to  «i  immense  ntnn» 
twt  iMf  bur  innocent  fellow-snliQects 
k  dje«l  of  iniquity  m  dark  as  any  that 
hvmait  nature  eonldoommit  Icannot> 
tfir^  be  refvAed,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  oommmty  receiTed  definitions 
of  right  «qd  justice.  The  very  appr&- 
ImAmu  that'we  may  have-*-however 
^lodyerteB  Ay ,  and  wiiii  whateYer  good 
in^ntions^-4one  sndi  a  deed^  ought 
to  banish  sleep  from  om  pillows^  un^ 
til  we  make  the  nKMt  mrching  in* 
^fioatyi  vxkd',  if  necessary,  the  most 
Mnple  rq>anttlon. 

NoW)  rnVf  what  have  we  before  us 
lonc^ng  these  points?  Since  ^e 
•Mitfon  took  efl^,  shipping  has  «us* 
tained  an  e^rmous  loss  of  vak^k 
Sitit  we-^eaf  and  blind  as  we  have 
made  ourselveB-^know  t6  be  a  taxi 
4(rfal&  cannot  be  disputed.  Since  the 
aboMon  todc  effect,  freights  have  been 
ao  k)#  es  to  aul^ect  the  shipownei^  to 
mlmost  constant  l6ss<— the  ehipownef8> 
as  a  body,  have  suffered  the  most  se^ 
tious  lesses'^niany  eeamen  have  lost 
tlk^r  employment  >^  seamen's  wishes 
isaVe  been  inadequate  for  the  due  snp<^ 
toortoC  their  famihe^-^the  quality  of 
mtish  ^ips  has  greatly  declitied--* 
and  the  ships  und  seamen  possessed 
by  tin  community  at  large  have  de* 
crsased,  amd  i«  tlieJast  year  they  de^ 
•ressed  eonsideitibly.  These  We^^eat 
flttd  blind  as  we  hare  made  <ourselvei 
«^iiow  to  be  other  facts  which  can^ 
not  be  disputed.  And,  sir,  it  is  an« 
0tfaer  fact  dqually  well  kndwn  to  tts» 
and  equally  Indisputable,  that  the 
idupowners  idus^e  all  this  mainly  up* 
on  the  abolition.  The  charge  is  un» 
answered ;  the  Minister  does  not  sup^ 
{dy  a  aiogle  sattsfaotory  proof  in  its 
nfyMMii ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  it  way  be  wholly  unan* 
awerable. 

*-  M%ed  i  then  define  atxt  duty  I  I 
trMt,  lir,  there  is  net  x>ne  of  us  so 
uinmrthy  of  his  «eat,  as  to  be  igno^ 
rant  tiiat  we  are  bound,  by  all  our  ob-ti 
ligationB  to  onr  country,  to  ascertain, 
by  sadsfootorv  evMetioe,  what  efl^t 
the  AboHtion  has  had  on  the  worth  of 
akkiptng,  on  freights,  on  the  property 
anaproSSts  of  the  ahipowners,  on  the 
enpfoyment-and  wi^es  of  seamen,  ieind 
bn  iibe  number  of  ships  and  seaman 
IMMWssed  by  the  ooihmuntty;  and 
liketvise  ii^hat  leffect  it  hns  Im^  ^Liid  ii 
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calculated  tahave  In  ifUtux^^  on  ih% 
naval  power  of  the  empire. 
How  have  our  free-trade  measure* 

rated  on  the  silk  manufactured 
e  We  ever  inquired?  No.  Has 
then  their  beneficial  operation  been  s6 
apparent  a9  to  render  inquiry  useless .' 
Alas !  NOk  We  made  changes  which 
vitally  affected  a  most  important  ma*^ 
nufacture^a  manufacture  estimated 
to  employ  many  millions  of  capital, 
and  to  give  bread  to  half  a  million  of 
aouls ;  of  course  one  of  the  highest 
worth  to  the  country ;  and  we  hav^ 
never  asked  a  question  touching  theif 
emasequences.  Themanufkcturersend 
throwsters  declare,  that  these  changes 
have  annihilated  a  large  part  of  thdt 
property,  bound  them  to  a  trade  which 
m^y  must  dther  carry  on  at  a  loss,  or 
abandon^  by  sacrificing  mueh  of  the 
remnant  <^  their  property,  and  reni 
dered  the  comparative  destruction  of 
the  silk  manufiieture  at  no  distant  pe^ 
riod  almost  a  certainty.  The  weavers 
and  working  throwsters  declare  that 
^eee  changes  have  stripped  tibem  of 
many  comforts,  deprived  great  num* 
bers  of  thetn  wholly  or  partially  of 
«m{^yment,  and  reduced  wages  AO 
that  t£iey  cannot  earn  what  will  sup« , 
^y  themselves  and  their  families  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  united 
dedarations,  sir,  have  not  been  uttered 
in  a  tiomer^-Jthe  knowledge  of  iJieni 
hxR  not  been  confined  to  the  public-^ 
diey  have  been  again  and  again  rung 
in  our  own  ears,  even  in  the  present 
Session.  Here  then  we  have  been  once 
more  solemnly  charged  before  our  coun^ 
$ary  with  having  wasted  a  large  portion 
of  its  wei^h,  subjected  its  wealth  to 
oonstant  decrease,  brought  upon  it 
much  penury  and  wretdiedness,  and 
»ievously  injured  its  general  interests^ 
We  have  been  solemnly  charged  be* 
fore  our  God  with  having  done  what 
teas  utterly  ruined  many  of  our  inno* 
c«it  follow-»nbjects,  deprived  many 
more  of  a  lai^e  part  of  their  prc^rty^ 
and  plunged  hundreds  of  thousands 
m&re  into  penury  and  misery.  And 
where  are  the  proofs  of  our  innocence  ? 
Have  they  beeto  supplied  by  the  ^inis^ 
ter  ?  No ;  his  proofs  leave  the  merits 
tftf  the  8ubje<ft  untouched:  they  are 
Vttierly  s^nt  as  to  die  loss  sustained 
by  the  msinufacturers,  as  to  whether 
me  manufacture  can  be  continued  at  a 
profi  t,and  of  course  j^eserved  from  com- 
parative  annUiilation,  andas  to  whetber 
the  votkmen  have  sufficient  employ^ 
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ment^  aud  can  earn  {sufficient  for  their 
support ;  therefore  they  are  worthless. 
To  eyidenee  'against  us  of  the  most- 
grave  and  oonolusive  pretensionsy  we 
Have  nothing  to  oppose ;  we  are  desti** 
tute  of  defence ;  we  can  only  offar  a 
fiimple  negative^  which  no  one  will* 
belieTe. 

What  saered  duty  to  our  country^ 
rests  upon  us  here?  Inquir^^  imme« 
diate,  impartial,  and  unspanng,:  Inw 
^uiry  that  shall  ascertain  whether  th» 
silk  manufacture  has  not  heen  serioufr* 
ly  iniuredy  and  placed  in  danger  of 
ultimate  ruin-^wnether  the  manu&&« 
turevs  have  not  tfeen  subiected  to  great 
loss  of  property,  and  their  workmen: 
hare  not  been  ground  down  to  wages: 
which  must  keep  them  in  penury,  suf« 
iering,  and  the  inseparable  attendants 
<lf  penury  and  suffering.  The  into* 
tests  of  our  (^untry*  sir,  solemnly  and 
loudly,  demand  from  us  such  Inquiry; 
and  we  cannot  refuse,  without  acting 
the  part  of  traitors  to  these  into* 
tests. 

We  have  made  changes  which  have 
had  the  ssme  operation  on  yarious 
other  manufactures  and  trades;  an4 
we  have  manifested  the  same  disregard 
touching  their  consequences.  We  have 
not  asked  a  question ;  we  have  acted 
ds  though  we  could  not  err;  or  as 
tiiough  any  evils,  no  matter  how  gi«« 
^antie,  which  our  acts  might  produce^ 
ought  to  be  produced.  These  ma« 
aufactures  and  trades  have  brought 
against  us  similar  charges,  of  having 
italjttred  the  interests  of  our  country^ 
and  plunged  great  numbers  of  our  in« 
DQcent  fellow  subjects  into  loss  and 
au&ring ;  and  we  are  in  similar  eir» 
cumstances  in  respect  of  reputation* 
The  Minister  has  furnished  us  with  no 
defence,  and  we  have  none.  His  asser<« 
tibn,  sir,  that  these  changes  have  caused 
BO  evil,  because  they  have  bronght  no 
material  quantity  of  foreign  goods  in.* 
to  the  country  against  these  manu« 
fiiotures  and  trades,  is  of  no  value. 
Whatever  lamentable  proofiB  of  inca* 
paeity  we  may  have  given,  diere  can-* 
not  be  a  man  in  this  House  so  desti.* 
tute  of  understanding,  as  to  be  igno.* 
sant,  that,  if  they  have  so  far  lowered 
prices,  as  to  take  away  the  profits  of 
the  masters,  and  render  it  impossible 
for  the  workmen  to  earn  what  will 
support  their  families  in  comfort^  they 
have  produced  mighty  evils^  even 
thoi^h  they  have  not  brought  a  shiU 
ling  1  worth  of  fcnreigu  goods  into  the 
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prives  a  laige  part  of  tha  worluiigdu^ 
setof  the  comforts  fwpsae£ox  their  skN- 
tion,  which  takes  fixun  them  the  meaa» 
of  sending  their  chiUhren  to  sohooi, 
and  which  binds  them  to  penury,  a^d* 
ignorance,  is  a  most  injarieus  one  tq» 
the  country,  jf  it  iiave  no  cN^er  tfftat 
whatever,  is  a  truth  whidi  will  be  ip« 
renstible  against  any  speeches  «r  «*« 
aotments  that  we  may  make  a^^init 
it.  We  have  no  evidenoe  to  pioW 
that  these  changes  have  had  no  suoli 
effect;  but,  on  the  contrary,- we  havai 
the  most  powerful  evidence  of  a»  infm 
posite  character.  Here  again  the  ihm 
terests  of  the  country  impeiio^ycall 
i^n  us  for  Inquiry. 

That  agriculture  has  been  leng  iaac 
state  of  simering,  is  a  notorious  tmth  9 
and  that  we  have  had  ^e  duef  shave 
in  producing  its  suffering,  i«  anodier 
truth,  equaUy  notorious.  Mr  HUslds^ 
sonhimself  has  admittedin  this  Houses' 
that  our  measure  of  last  year  breii^il^ 
such  a  quantify  of  foreign  .com.  mtm 
the  market,  as  did  great  ipjury.;  and 
this  is  equivalent  to  an  admission,,  thai 
what  the  agriculturists  hare  su|[er«l 
since  the  la^  harvest,  has  been  poroduM 
oed  solely  by  ourselves.  When  1 1»4 
memb^,  sir,  how  those  who  opposed 
our  measure  were  treated  by  the  Bight 
Honourable  Gentleman,  his  eolleague^^ 
and  their  eulo^ts,  I  think  his  admia« 
sion  goes  v^y  far  towards  forming  a 
confession,  that  those  opponents  wave 
**I  need  not  say  by  whom^.— very  viW 
ly  slandered.  We  may  find  in  it  a  verf 
beneficial  lesson  ;  it  may  teach  ua  te 
renounce  the  doctrine,  that  all  who 
differ  from  us  must  of  necessity 'be 
both  knaves  and  fools ;  and  to  speak 
of  th<m  somewhat  more  courteMiely 
than  we  have  done.  .Here,  then,  we 
have  conclusive  evidenoe  that  we  l»ve 
erred  greatly ;  and  that  our  »?rois  have 
deeply  injured  the  country,  and  aa 
immense  number  of  our  feUownmb** 
jects.  What  is  the  irresistible  infe* 
rence?  Inquiry,  in  ord^  todiseover. 
and  apply  the  necessary  remedies. 

On  what,  sir,  have  we  heen  legiaUi# 
ting  respecting  the  Currency  ?  Mere 
imU  vidual  opinions.  The  speeches  of 
Mr  Peel,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
amounted  to  nothing  more.  Have  we 
any  solid  reasons  for  believing  that . 
these  opinions  are  correct  ?  We  have 
none  whatever.  Mr  Baring  has  oqi|»> 
fessed  that  we  yet  know,  comparative- 
ly, nothing  of  the  C^rrracy  qoeitioB  ; 
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aad  that  we  have  thus  far  done  little  * 
more  than  flounder  on  from  one  error 
to  ano^er.  Such  a  confession^  from 
m  «nan  of  his  ability,  independence, 
tXkd  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
ought  to  have  made  us  pause,  and  in- 
quire if  we  could  not  find  something 
bette  them  opinion  to  proceed  on.  It 
has  had  no  e&ct  on  us.  We  have 
«w]ied  that  on  former  occasions  we 
acted  on  fallacious  opinions;  but. we 
have  held  it  to  be  impossible  for  our 
present  opinions  to  be  fallacious.  We 
nave  declared  that  Mr  Homer  and 
Mr  Ricardo  erred  greatly ;  and  we 
have  acted  as  though  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Mr  Feel  were  inca« 
pable  of  erring.  T  We  have  acted  on 
mere  opinions,  which  had  not  even 
plausibility  to  recommend  them—** 
whieh  were  apparently  at  variance 
with  fact»  when  it  was  in  our  power 
to  act  on  evidence.  Had  we  any  proofb 
that  Mr  Goulbum's  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  small  notes  in  circulation 
was  correct?  No.— Proofs  were  offer- 
M*  us  that  it  was  grosslv  incorrect,  but 
we  refused  to  receive  them.  Had  we 
any  proofs  that  his  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  gold  in  circulation  was  cor« 
rect?  Noi— His  own  speech  proved 
ii  to  be  highly  erroneous,  by  leaving 
•ttt  of  calcmation  a  large  amount  which 
must  of  necessity  have  been  exported. 
Did  Ministers  accompany  their  asser-i 
tion  that  the  notes  of  Country  Banks 
caitted  the  speculations  of  18ii25,  with 
proofs  ?  No.— They  made  it  in  de-^ 
Bailee  of  both  probability  and  possi* 
biUty.  Did  Mr  Feel  prove  his  asser- 
tion that  the  Banks  werp  prepared  for 
the  suppression  of  small  notes  ?  He 
did  not  attempt  it.  Did  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  prove  his  assertion  that 
the  measure  of  1826,  for  suppressing 
these  notes,  was  necessary  ?  No. — Au 
the  proofs  that  are  known  show  it  to  be 
erroneous*  Did  the  Duke  justify  his 
opinion  by  proof,  that  the  suppression 
of  the  small  notes  would  cause  no  in- 
jurious diminution  of  capital  ?  No.— ^ 
He  even  offered  nothing  worthy  of 
hdng  called  argument  in  its  favour. 
-  BoBtst  of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
t>f  Parliament — Alas!  Where  were  they 
during  the  debates  of  this  session  on 
l^e  Currency  ?  If  any  member  of  ei- 
ther llouse  can  now  read  the  debates 
-without  a  blush,  he  is  but  miserably 
•qualified  for  beinp  a  lawgiver. 
»  The  country,^  sir,  was  not  to  be  de- 
Jmded  by  these  opinions.    On  a  ques^ 


tlon  which  we  owned  was  of.  the  very 
highest  importance  to  its  interests-^ 
which  affected  in  the  most  serioua 
manner  the  property  of  every  man^ 
rich  and  poor,  it  saw  us  bewildering 
ourselves  with  the  unsupported  asser« 
tions  of  this  writer  or  that,  of  one  Mi« 
nister  or  another,  when  it  was  in  our 
power  to  obtain  authentic  information 
by  inquiry.  It  treated  an  assertion^ 
that  the  Currency  governed  prices, 
with  ridicule  ;  because  it  saw  us  voting^ 
constantly  on  other  occasions  that  pri« 
ces  were  governed  by  the  com- laws- 
restrictive  commerdallaws — anything 
except  the  Currency,  tt  laughed  atuit 
when  we  gravely  declared  that  tho 
notes  of  Country  Banks  caused  thespe* 
Gulations  of  1825 ;  because  it  kneWthat 
these  speculations  were  almost  wholly 
confined  to  places  in  which  they  did 
Aot  circulate.  It  knew,  in  contradict 
tion  to  the  Premier,  that  the  suppres* 
sion  of  small  notes  would  contract  ca« 
pital  very  mischievously ;  because  it 
knew  that  the  abundance  of  capital  of 
which  he  spoke,  was  confined  to  Lon- 
douj  and  two  or  three  other  larg^ 
places,  and  would  not  go  to  replace 
that,  annihilated  by  the  annihilatioa 
of  these  notes. 

If  a  Country  Bank  call  in  ten  lhou« 
sand  pounds  in  small  notes,  it  will 
not  borrow  ten  thousand  sovereigns  in 
London  to  replace  them  with  ;  it  iRrill 
call  in  ten  thousand  pounds  which  it 
has  lent  to  the  trade  and  industry 
around  it — it  will  take  permanently 
ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  capita 
of  the  trade  and  industry  around  it— « 
for  the  purchase  of  the  sovereigns. 
The  country  knew  this;  and  it  of 
course  knew  that  the  Premier  was  ill 
error.  It  knew  that  in  1825,  as  many 
London  Banks,  which  did  not  issue 
small  notes  or  notes  of  any  kind,  fidl* 
ed,  in  proportion,  as  Country  Banks  ; 
therefore  it  held  us  and  the  Ministers 
to  be  more  simple  than  school-boys, 
when  we  charged  the  failures  of  that 
year  upon  small,  or  any  other  notes* 
It  saw  that  we  were  grossly  ign<^ant 
of  facts,  which  since  1825  had  heen 
rendered  perfectly  notorious—that  we 
had  not  studied  the  question^— and 
that,  instead  of  seeking  proofi^,  we 
wilfully  closed  our  eyes  to  such  as 
were  before  us.  It  knew,  in  spite  of 
all  our  foolish  declamation  concemii^ 
high  prices,  and  over  issues,  and  con* 
tractions,  and  depreciations,  that  ii 
bad  enjoyed  Infinitely  greater  pro»^ 
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pmtv  with  its  small  noteo,  and  slan- 
idered  Country  Banks^  than  it  had  ever 
^lyoyed  without  them ;  and  it  knew, 
too,  that  they  had  never  produced 
«uch  great  and  destructiye  variations 
in  the  value  of  property,  as  we  had 
{>roduced  hy  our  hlind  changes  of  law« 
It  saw  and  knew  all  this,  therefore  it 
treated  our  Currency  opinions  with 
ficorn;  and  it  treated  us  but  little 
better  for  entertaining  them. 

When  it  is  matter  of  demonstration 
that  the  Currency  question  affects  vi« 
tally  the  collective  and  individual  in« 
terests  of  the  community — that  it  af<* 
fects  as  deq»ly  the  poor  man's  bread, 
%a  the  rich  man's  fortune ;  and  when 
it  if  equally  matter  of  demonstration, 
that  we  have  erred  on  it  very  greatly, 
and  have  followed  mere  opinions, 
which  the  country  believes  to  be  falla- 
cious, I  trust  I  need  not  insist  on  the 
duty  of  Inquiry.  If  there  be  any  man 
in  this  House  who  believes  that  we 
ought  to  adhere  to  these  opinions,  in- 
stead of  seeking  for  proofs — that  we 
ought  to  content  ourselves  with  what 
we  have  done,  instead  of  sifting  the 

Suestion,  and  calling  for  all  the  evu* 
ence  within  our  reach — he  is  in  a 
place  which  he  ought  never  to  have 
entered. 

But  then,  dr,  the  late  Minister,  to 
provethat  our  conduct  in  late  years  has 
idoneno  iiiijury,  tells  us,  that  in  the  last 
year  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
of  imports  and  exports.  Alas  !  for  our 
4>wn  character,  and  alas !  for  our  coun* 
try,  if  we  mistake  such  an  increase  for 
a  proof  of  such  a  nature.  With  regard 
to  the  imports,  their  increase  consist- 
ed in  part  of  the  increased  import  of 
foreign  corn.  ;Xhe  increase  here  was 
but  a  temporary  one ;  it  proved  that 
the  country  was  sustaining  loss,  and 
it  caused  public  injury  in  a  part  of  its 
operation^  The  increased  import  of 
tallow  probably  arose  in  part  from  the 
diminished  production  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  caused  by  the  heat  of  the 
seasons,  the  reduced  export  of  salted 
provisions,  and  the  inability  of  the 
working  classes  to  procure  so  much 
Imimal  food ;  it  manifestly  arose  in 
part  from  the  activity  and  extension 
of  machinery,  which  ponsumes  much 
of  it ;  and  it  doubtlessly  aro^  in  part 
from  the  increased  stock  of  it  held  by 
the, community.  The  increase  in  va«. 
rious  articles  was  added  to  stock,  and 
went  iiot  into  consuniption.  In  part, 
it  arose^ixmn  ihe  ^incxeaaed.  import  of 
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foreign  silks  and  other  manufiictured 
goods;  and' here  it  took  place,  to  the 
injury  of  the  country.  An  increased 
import  of  wool  and  certain  oth^  «r-* 
ticles,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
pubiicr  loss,  rather  than  of  the  con<^  ' 
trary.  If,  sir,  the  increase  of  imports 
did  not  consist  of  such  articles  as  Uie 
country  really  needed,  if  it  took  place 
in  any  degree  to  the  injury  of  the 
community,  and' if  it  was  not  attend- 
ed by  a  corresponding  increase  of  con« ' 
sumption,  taking  into  account  the  in* 
prease  of  populStion ;  it  proves  notlung 
in  our  defence  whatever. 

With  regard  to  exports^  did  the  in* 
crease  arise  from  the  proper  demMid 
and  consumption  in  foreign  markets^ 
and  did  it  take  place  without  imposing^ 
any  evils  on  the  community?  It 
proves  nothing  for  us,  if  this  question 
cannot  be  answered  satisfact(»rily.r 
What  then  is  the  answer  ?  The  in- 
crease to  a  very  large  extent>  only 
formed  additional  stock  in  foreign  mar« 
kets ;  it  arose  in  part,  from  specula- 
tion caused  by  an  expected  change  of 
law  in  the  United  States ;  and  it  arose 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree  from  spe- 
culative exports  made  by  the  manu^ 
facturers,  without  even  a  cause  like 
this  to  justify  them.  To  many  of  the 
exporters,  it  has  yielded  not  profits, 
but  heavy  losses.  Public  distress  was 
to  a  great  extent  its  parent ;  it  could 
not  have  taken  place,  had  it  not  been 
through  the  privations  and  sufferings 
of  the  working  classes ;  it  practically 
prohibited  the  manufacturers  fhnn  olv» 
taining  profits,  and  their  workmen 
from  obtaining  adequate  wagesj  it^ 
incited  foreign  countries  to  raise  their 
protecting  duties  against  us  ;  and  it  is 
now  operating  to  produce  public  dis- 
tress. The  increase  of  exports  does, 
not  in  the  least  benefirour  cause. 

It  is  time,  sir,  that  this  vulgar,  dri-^ 
veiling  error  of  judging  of  the  state  of 
the  country  solely  by  the  amount  of 
imports  and  exports,  should  besban-s 
doned,  not  only  by  us,  but  also  by  the 
executive.  Foreign  trade  can  only  be 
beneficial,  in  so  rar  as  it  yields  bene- 
fits to  the  population ;  if  it  iiijiure  the 
latter,  it  must  be  a  source  of  evil.  This 
is  an  axiom  which  we  must  admit  to 
be  unassailable.  We  and  the  govern- 
ment have,  however,  in  late  years, 
been  taking  the  reverse  for  our  guide. 
We  have  been  intentionally  and  con-> 
fessedly  distressing  the  population  to 
Increase  foreign  trade.  We  have  been 
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V  openly  taking  away  die  capital  and 
Profits  of  employera,  and  restricting 
the  labouring  dasses  from  earning  a 
sufficiency  of  oommon  neoesearies^  o» 
the  flole  pretext  that  foreign  trade 
would  be  benefited  by  it.  I  cannot> 
air^  mention  such  tremendous  errors 
and  follies,  without  being  almost  de« 
prived  of  utterance  by  shame  and  sorw 
row.    .  I 

Let  us  then  turn  from  the  imports 
and  exports,  to  look  at  the  state  of  the 
ik>pulation.  Putting  occasional  fits  of 
loSs  and  distress  out  of  the  question, 
this  state  is,  and  has  been,  for  the  hkSb 
eighteen  months,  worse  than  the  pre- 
sent generation  ever  knew  it  to  be. 
In  agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  • 
and  commerce,  profits  have  been  re* 
duced  almost  to  nothing;  and  wag^ 
have  been  brought  down  to  a  point 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  comfortable 
subsistence  of  the  labouring  classes. 
The  mass  of  the  population  is  in  worse 
circumstances  than  it  has  been  in  for 
many  years,  excepting,  as  I  have  said, 
occasional  fits  of  loss  and  distress. 
Even  in  these  fits,  the  loss  and  distress 
were  seldom  felt  by  the  body  of  Ae 
community  ;*  if  a^culture  suffered, 
manu£ictures  perhaps  escaped  the  suf-^ 
fering ;. if  manufactures  and  commerce 
were  in  distress,  agriculture  perhaps 
was  reasonably  prosperous ;  if  wages 
were  excessively  low  in  agriculture, 
they  were  perhaps  good  in  manufac- 
tures ;  or  if  they  were  bad  in  the  lat- 
ter^ Ihey  were  perhaps  good  in  the' 
former.  Agriculture  would  have  suf- 
fisred  very  little  in  1825  and  iS26, 
notwithstanding  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  distress,  had  it  not 
been  for  our  measures.  BuX  at  pre-^ 
sent  thb  badness  of  profits  and  wages 
•^the  impoverishment  and  privations 
^•the  decline  in  circumstances^  are 
felt  in  nearly  an  equal  degree  by  all 
the  interests  of  the  empire---by  nearly" 
the  whole  population.  This  House 
cannot  be,  and  it  is  not,  ignorant  of 
this.  We  know  it  to  be  unquestion- 
able, that  profits  are  in  general  very- 
bad — that  wages  are  in  general  very 
low—that  the  labouring  classes  are  in 
general  in  great  penury — that  pauper- 
ism has  increased — and  that  there  has 
been  a  fearful  increase  in  vice  and 
crime* 

We  cannot,  sir,  call  this  a  temporary* 
state  of  things— the  mere  exception  to 
the  rule ;  we  nave  clear  proof  that  it  can*- 
not  amend,  in  our  own  enaotisoents ;  we 
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have  by  law  pmcticalty  mofaibitcd  the 
agricultofiste  from  rudng  their  pro« 
fits,  and  of  course  their  wages;  we 
have  done  the  same  to  tbe  manufac^ 
turing  and  trading  interests ;  we  have 
made  it  the  genial  rule  by  statute; 
We  cannot  charge  it  upon  the  old 
causes ;  we  can  no  limger  plead  that 
it  has  arisen  from  overtrading,  wild 
i^ieoulation,  and  bank-notes ;  bund  are 
we  as  the  inammate  stone,  if  we  can* 
not  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
be  better,  unless  our  own  laws  lose 
thdr  operation.  Appearances  India 
eate  the  reverse  of  improvement ;  diey 
shew  but  too  dearly  that  it  is  on  the 
eve  of  resolving  itself  into  a  state  o^ 
general  and  severe  distress. 

If  this  continue,  what  most  it  pro^ 
duoe?  The  inevitable  operation  of 
continued  bad  profits  is,  to  destroy  the 
capital  of  all  but  the  rich.  Agzical<4 
tural  (capital  in  late  years  has  sustains 
ed  enormous  diminution ;  it  is  still 
dimmishing ;  and  if  it  continue  to  di«* 
minish,  our  farmers  will  soon  be  in 
general  an  extremely  poor  body  of 
men.  Manufacturing  and  trading  capi^ 
tal  has  likewise  sustained  great  dimino* 
tion,  and  it  is  still  diminishing}  an« 
other  fit  of  distress  amidst  merchants 
and  manufacturers  would  have  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  .  If  this  ge- 
neral decline  of  capital,  amidst  all  the 
less  wealthy,  continue,  it  will  at  no 
distant  period  strip  all  of  capital  save 
the  very  wealthy.  It  is  admitted  that  a 
lamentable  change  for  the  worse  haa^ 
already  taken  ]^i^  in  the  fediags  and 
conduct  of  the  lower  orders;  thas 

Eenury  into  whieh  they  have  snnfc^ 
as^  we  know,  had  its  natural  and 
certain  fruits;  if  the  cause  continue 
to  operate,  the  consequences  mxistbew 
come  more  comprehennve  and  appaU 
ling.  If  these  carders  continue  thus  to 
retrograde,  they  must  soon  be  in  a 
condition  and  dii^lay  characteristics! 
which  no  friend  of  his  country  oui 
reflect  on  without  affliction  and  dis« 
may.  i 

This  will  suffice  to  shew  that  we 
can  find  no  defence  in  the  amount  of 
imports  and  exports ;  at  any  rate  it 
estal^shes  the  imperious  necessity  Ibf 
inquiry.  Such  inquiry  as  it  is  our  sa« 
cred.duty  to-  institute,  will  exhibit  to 
us  the  exact  operation  of  the  imports 
and  exports ;  we  can  ascertain  in  what 
articles  the  inerease  has  been  ;  weean 
take  each  article  separateiy,  and  ttase 
its  efl&ptai^pon  the  pq^olatuRB. 
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^  BiitrsiryeoiicediDgefieryiitii^tiuit' 
the  Minister  caa  cutiin  in  fovour  of 
the  imports  tend  exports^  there  still  is 
that  in  the  drcmnsunees  of  the  popu-* 
ktion  which  commands  us  by  all  that 
we  owe  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  by  all 
that  we  owe  to  oar  oonntry,  to  inquire 
rigidly  into  the  causes.  We  have  been 
Ibr  some  years  laboriously  oecupied  in 
tfwe^ng  away  by  wholesale,  not  only 
laws  and  systems,  but  even  the  regu« 
lations  and  feelings  of  society ;  and  as 
we  have  advanced  in  this,  the  weal 
.  and  character  of  the  community  have 
declined*  That  our  labours  have  not 
t>roduoed,  what  we  declared  they 
would  produce,  is  matter  of  demon- 
stration ;  that  diey  have  produced  di«' 
k^ectly  the  reverse,  is  rendered  almost 
oertain  by  the  appalling  fact,  that  the 
fqperse  has  been  produced  since  we 
eommenced  them.  We  declared  that 
¥e  diould  benefit  trade  and  manu« 
fkctures;  they  have  been  more  dis* 
treksed  than  they  even  were  previous^ 
ly.  We  declared  we  should  serve  agri- 
culture ;  it  has  fallen  into  a  state  of 
constant  sufl^ng.  We  declared  we 
should  better  the  condition  of  the  la^ 
bouring  classes ;  they  have  sunk  into 
the  worst  condition  thev  ever  were 
plaoed  in*  We  declared  we  should 
promote  the  spread  of  knowledge  and 
good  ooliduct ;  igaoianoe  and  bad  con- 
duct have  gained  ground  fearfully 
amidst  the  body  of  the  people.  While 
thn  is  the  case,  our  laoours  are  very 
flirfrom  being  terminated;  we  have 
been  as  anxious  to  prosecute  themdu* 
ring  the  present  session,  as  we  weie 
when  we  commenced  them ;  and  they 
contemplate  even  greater  changes  than 
we  have  -yet  made.  If  we  advance  a 
step  fitrtfaier— if  we  make  a  single  ai<« 
teralaon  or  ati^oBtion  more,  without 
first  making  ourselves  th(m>ughly  ac- 
quainted with  what  our  past  labours 
have  produced,  we  ought  to  be,  not 
merely  oonfin^  for  life  as  lunatics, 
bdt  cxpdled  from  our  country  as  men 
who  seek  its  ruin. 

With  referenee  to  what  I  have  Said 
touching  the  working  dasses,  I  nay 
<riMerve,  that  we  have  been  t<dd  du«* 
ring  diis  session,  that  the  dieaper  la^ 
hour  is,  the  better,  and  that  we  ought 
to  aakeNit  as  cheap  as  possible ;  it  has 
been  stated  in  pamphlets  en  Irish  af« 
fairs,  that  it  is  beneficial  to  a  oountry 
if  iti  p(^mlatimi  can  be  made  to  feed 
en  potatoes.-  I  have  seen  in  print,  the 
bacon  and  beef  fartiof  English  labour-* 


ers  loudly  eondemned;  and  we  have 
been  very  recently  assured  that  thcr 
condition  ot  part  of  the  Irish  people^ 
as  described  by  the  evidence  of  die 
Committee  of  Inqmry,  and  the  Kmi-^ 
gration  Committee,  needs  no  remedy* 
Looking  at  this  in  conjunction  with 
the  opinions  which  we  are  countenan^ 
dng^  touching  the  Poor  Laws,  an4 
the  eheap  labour  opinions  on  which 
we  have  been  so  long  legislating, 
I  am  very  far  from  being  oonvin-^ 
ced  that  this  House  may  not  deem  it 
wise  to  act  on  the  doctrines,  that  the 
cheaper  labour  is,  the  better ;  and  that 
it  must  be  benefidal  to  a  country  if 
its  population  can  be  made  to  feed  on 
potatoes.  I,  therefore,  holding  as  X 
do,  that  such  doctrines  are  aHke  falso 
in  political  economy,  barbarous  In 
feehng,  and  Iniquitous  in  morals— so-« 
lemnly  disavow  all  partidpation  in, 
and  record  my  decided  hostility  td 
them,  before  my  Grod  and  my  co\m« 
try.  I  protest  against  bdng  implicai* 
ted  in  their  dissemination,  and  against 
baring  the  suspicion  fixed  on  me  by 
the  words  or  acts  >f  any  man,  or  any 
men,  that  I  am  other  than  their  con-^ 
sci^ntious  and  aealous  opponent.  3uty 
sir,  if  this  House  collectively  think  fit 
to  act  on  sudi  doctrines,  I  fervently 
hope  that  it  will  not  do  so  without 
ample  inquiry.  If  the  comfort  of  the 
labourer  and  his  family  are  unworthy 
of  notice— if  they  are  to  be  treated 
worse  than  the  brute  .which  labourar 
for  us,  in  being  denied  a  suffidency  of 
food  for  thdr  labour — still  let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  the  interests  of  the  em-« 
pire,  and  of  ourselves  as  indiriduals. 
Let  us  ascertain  what  benefits  Ireland 
draws  from  its  dieap  labour;  and 
what  advantages  it  would  reap  from 
its  potatoe  food,  if  it  did  not  fortu-* 
nately  happen  to  have  Britain  to  send 
its  com  and  cattle  to.  Iiet  us  inqiiire 
whether  penury  in  the  lower  oilers, 
be  not  poverty  and  evil  in  the  hi^er 
ones, — whether  privation  and  want  to 
the  labourer,  be  not  ignorance,  vice^i 
crimes,  outrage,  wad  insubordination 
to  the  state. 

I  must  now,  sir,  turn  to  a  subject^ 
difietent  in  its  nature,  but  of  equal   ^ 
importanoe. 

Several  yeains  ago  we  adopted  what 
we  called  a  new  system  of  governing 
Irdi^:  we  reversed  the  principles  , 
en  which  that  part  of  the  United  King« 
dom  had  ore?iowsly  been  gpyernedt^ 
According  to  our  pxedictions,  sir,  this 
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trw  to  yield  benefits  of  the  first. mag«> 
nitude;  it  was  to  extinsuish '  party 
•pirit,  and  fill  Ireland  with  harmony*' 
We  put  forth  these  predictioiis  with 
our  wonted  confidence-r^we  proclaim- 
ed that  they  could  not  be  falsified— 
We  eulogized  ourselvesy  as  statesmen 
ineapable  of  error — and  we  cast  on 
idl  who  ventured  to  differ  from  us 
every  odious  name  and  imputation. 
. '  What,  sir,  has  this  new  system  pro- 
duced ?  I  a^  not  in  the  name  of  this 
party,  or  that — I  speak  not  for  Orange- 
man, or  member  of  O'Connell's  Order 
ef  Liberators — ^but  I  put  the  question 
in  the  name  of  the  British  empire.  It 
has  produced  a  specimen  of  misgovern- 
ment  wholly  without  example — a  hi- 
deous series  of  growing  evils,  having 
the  most  destructive  effects  on  the 

Ittesent,  and  ensuring  a  future  of  ca- 
unityand  horrors.  Speak  of  destroy- 
ing party !  Ireland  in  comparison  ne- 
ver knew  what  party  was,  until  it  wa» 
compelled  to  swallow  our  nostrum  for 
its  destruction.  Speak  of  creating 
peace  and  harmony  ! — Ireland  was 
comparatively  a  stranger  todiscord  and 
convulsion,  until  it  was  scourged  by 
eur  system  for  terminating  them.  If, 
■ir,  Ireland  had  been  studiously  go* 
vemed  on  the  principle  of  reversing 
every  maxim  of  common  sense,  filling 
.  it  with  flame  and  strife,  overthrowing 
the  Church,  and  severing  every  bond 
that  binds  it  to  England;  it  would 
have  been  governed  precisely  as  it  has 
t>een.  If  Ireland  had  been  studiously 
governed  on  the  principle  of  strength- 
enitlg  Catholicism  to  the  utmost,  not 
in  it  only,  but  in  England;  and  of 
enabling  the  Catholic  Church  to  da 
the  miost  deadly  injuries  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church  and  Protestantism  in 
England ;  it  would  have  been  govern- 
ed precisely  as  it  has  been.  Ireland 
for  several  years  Iftts  been  governed  as 
the  most  bitter  enemies  of  England 
and  Ireland — as  the  most  bitter  ene- 
tales  of  the  British  empire— woukl 
have  governed  it 

We  have,  su*,  destroyed  one  party, 
but,  it  has  imhappily  been  that  which 
bound  Irehind  to  England-— we  have 
terminated  party  strife,  but  we  have 
unhappily  done  this  only  to  involve 
Ireland  in  hostility  with  all  the  best 
interests  of  the  empire.  Who  have 
enabled  the  Catholics  to  become  what 
they  are,  in  ^wer  and  outrage— in 
crime  and  danger— in  every  thing  that 


they  ought  not  to  be  ^    We,  sir,  byL 
our  new  system.  i 

•  The  Catholics  in  Ireland  now  form, 
a  party  which  has  its  separate  Parlia^ 
ment — ^levies  taxes — ^tramples. on  thir, 
laws-^arrays  the. tenant  against  tbflr 
landlord— prohibits  the  Catholic  froon 
dealing  witn  the  Protestant — ^monopoi* 
lizeS  the  elective  franchise— does  ever^r 
thing  in  its  power  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Established  Church— and  calb 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  They 
now  form  a  party  which  is  lawless-^<r 
which  fills  Ireland  with  rage,  oonvuW  . 
sion  and  disaffection — and  which  t^« 
rifies  both  the  Irish  government,  and 
the  British  one,  into  dastardly  inac« 
tion  and  Submission.  This,  sir,  is  the 
offspring  of  our  attempts  to  annihilate 
party.  Predictions!  we  have  drawn 
upon  ourselves  the  mockery  of  the 
world  by  our  predictions.  If  we  have, 
a  single  shred  of  character  left,  in  the 
name  of  that  shred,  let  us  never  utter 
anotner.  Concession  andconciliation ! !  I 
to  save  ourselves  from  the  most  bitter 
derision  that  ever  visited  the  errors 
of  man,  let  us  expiuge  the  words  from 
our  language  for  ever. 

Here  are  what  are  called  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  the  Order  of  Libera* 
tors,  levying  taxes  through  thepriest* 
hood,' which  are  expended  in  feeding 
the  flame  of  convulsion  and  disaffec- 
tion, doing  every  possible  injury  to 
Protestantism  and  the  Church,  and 
getting  up  war  and  separation  between. 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  truth  of  thin 
is  notorious.  As  an  Englishman,  I  ask, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  called  law,  and  right,  and  free*, 
dom,  why  this  is  tolerated  ?  Here  are. 
this  Catholic  Association,  and  Order  <^ 
Liberators,  avowedly  doing  every  thing . 
in  their  power  to  prevent  the  Catho-> 
Uca  from  having  any  deaUngs  with 
Protestants  who  differ  firom  themii| 
politics.  As  an  Englishman,  I  ask,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
called  law,  and  right,  and  freedom^ 
why  this  is  tolerated  ?  Here  are  thia^ 
Catholic  Association,  and  Order  of  Li-« 
berators,  collecting  money  for  the  pur« 
poie  of  influencing  elections  in  the 
most  pernicious  and  corrupt  manner  ; 
and  tney  are  threatening  every  Irish 
Member  of  this  House  who  may  vote 
against  their  dictates,  with  the  loss  of 
his  seat,  by  the  most  foul  and  uncon-r 
stitutional  xneans.  AsanEnglishmto^ 
I  ask,  in  the  name  of  all  that  haahU 
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Ihertobeen  ealkd  law>  and  right,  and 
freedom^  why  this  is  tolerated  ?  Here 
^re  the  Catholic  Bishops  and  Priests 
openly  using  their  tremendous  reli<« 
gious  despotism  for  the  attainment  of 
tne  most  baleful  political  objects ;  they 
are  openly,  by  the  terrors  of  future 
perdition,  rending  asunder  the  bonds 
of  society,  involving  their  flocks  in 
ruinous  war  with  those  whose  bread 
they  eat,  and  constituting  their  Church 
the  sole  Elector  of  Irish  Members  of 
Parliament.  As  an  Englishman,  I  ask, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  called  law,  and  right,  and  free- 
dom, why  this  is  tolerated  ?  Here  are 
the  Catholic  Association,  the  Order  of 
Liberators,  and  the  Priesthood,  open- 
ly violating  the  laws,  stripping  the 
people  of  their  rights,  subjecting  the 
Protestants  to  the  most  grievous  op- 
pression, tyrannizing  over  Ireland  m 
the  most  outrageous  manner,  and,  in 
reality,  committing  almost  every  va- 
riety of  treason.  As  an  Englishman, 
X  m,  in  the  name  of  all  that  has  hi- 
jtherto  been  called  law,  and  right,  and 
fireedom,  why  this  is  tolerated  f 

At  present,  sir,  Ireland  has  no  go- 
vernment, and  Britain,  in  as  far  as 
concerns  Ireland,  has  no  government. 
The  offices  may  be  filled,  and  the  sa- 
laries may  be  paid ;  there  may  be  an 
Irish    Lord -Lieutenant,   and  Lord- 
Chancellor,  and  a  British  Prime  Mi- 
nister, and  Home- Secretary,  in  exist- 
ence ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  spec- 
tacle which  Ireland  has  long  formed, 
that,  in  respect  of  duty,  and  in  so  far 
as  Ireland  is  concerned,  there  is  not  at 
present  either  an  Irish  government  or 
a  British  one.    Had  the  case  been  dif- 
ferent, I  would  have  put  my  questions 
to  bodi  governments ;  but,  as  it  is,  I 
will  put  them  to  any  man  who  will  an- 
swer me.    If  I  am  told,  in  replv,  that 
this  hideous,  this  portentous,  this  de« 
.  structive,  and  this  criminal  state  of 
things  is  tolerated,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  apply  a  remedy,  or  because 
It  might  be  dangerous  to  apply  one,  I 
will  treat  the  folly  and  cowardice  of 
him  who  answers  me,  with  the  scorn 
they  merit.    Impossible  to  apply  a  re- 
medy!— such  an  opinion  uttered  in 
England,  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, cannot  surely  need  refutation. 
Dangerous  to  apply  a  remedy ! — the 
blindness,  sir,  is  wuful,  which  cannot 
8e«  that  it  is  the  only  thing  in  whldi  we 
can  find  safety.  If  I  am  told,  in  rtply, 
that  this  state  of  ihum  oufi^  to  ba 
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tolerated,  in  justice  to  the  Cath(^cF«, 
to  enable  them  to  gain  the  political 
power  they  seek,  I  will  tell  him  who^ 
answers  me,  that  in  defending  the  use 
of  such  means  for  the  attainment  of 
such  an  end,  he  is  an  enemy  to  hi» 
kind,  and  a  traitor  to  his  countrv. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that 
the  toleration  of  these  atrocities  in  Uie 
Catholics,  aids  them  greatly  in  their 
struggles  for  the  pow.er  they  claiqi— « 
that  it  crushes  opposition  to  them  in 
Ireland — compels  many  Protestants  toe 
support  them  through  interest  and 
terror — ^forces  many  landlords  to  vote 
for  them  against  conviction — ^makes 
many  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
their  abject  slaves — ^forms  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  their  advor 
cates — and  operates  in  their  favour 
on  the  ignorance,  timidity,  and  inter<* 
est  of  many  people  in  this  country* 
As  a  man  steadily  opposed  to  their 
claims,  I  ask  those  Ministers  who  pror 
fess  to  think  as  I  do,  why  they  sufibr 
the  Catholics  to  render  themselves  so 
potent  by  such  atrocities  B  The  maQ 
who,  with  the  power  to  prevent  it  in 
his  hands,  tamely  sufiers  the  Catho- 
lics to  render  themselves,  by  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  meaas,  almost 
irresistible —that  man,  sir,  whatever 
he  may  call  himself,  is  a  promoter  of 
what  bears  the  name  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation. The  man  who  is  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  such  emancipation^ 
will  zealously  labour  to  keep  from  the 
Catholics  the  means  of  attaining  it. 

And  what  are  we  doing  amidst  these 
horrible  fruits  of  our  new  system  ? 
One  part  of  us  is  looking  on  in  speech'* 
less  timidity,  while  the  other  is  indul- 
ging in  savage  drunken  triumph.    If 
any  honest  man  call  on  the  Governr- 
ment  to  do  its  duty,  he  is  clamoured 
down  by  those  ignorant,  superficial, 
crack-brained  menials,  who  hold  thdr 
seats  at  the  breath  oF  the  CathoUe  Asao* 
elation  and  Priesthood.   In  this  Houae 
the  Association  and  Priesthood  find 
not  only  blushless  eulogists,  but  vic« 
torious  defenders ;  their  robberies  and 
oppression,  their  outrages  and  crimes, 
are  successfully  lauded  as  things  legal, 
constitutional,  just,  and  most  meri« 
torious.  All  this  has  its  natural  effect 
on  the  opinion  of  the  country.-   Oipr 
conduct  is  seen  by  the  country  in  its 
true  character. 

If  we  have  not  formed  a  determina- 
tion never  again  to  look  at,  or  dis* 
diarge  our  duty,  I  need  not  say  mofo 
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to  indttee  iist&  hianDtt  rigidly  into 
the  conBequences  vmich  have  flowed 
ftom  our  new  system  of  governiing 
Ireland. 

In  advocating  this  extended  Inqui- 
ry, sir,  I  am  not  calling  on  this  House 
to  adopt  the  opinions  of  any  writer, 
or  the  policy  of  any  party.  I  am  not 
asking  it  to  wander  into  speculation, 
fo  instidute  experiments,  or  to  ahan- 
don  any  principle  or  system.  I  am 
merely  craving  it  to  discharge  a  plain 
and  obvious  duty,  which  has  not  the 
most  remote  connexion  with  party  in- 
terests. Its  own  interests  call  fbr  com<^ 
pliance,  as  a  matter  of  imperious  ne- 
cessity. If  we,  sir,  hare  oeen  acting 
wisely  and  justly,  the  Inquiry  will 
supply  us  with  ample  proofs  to  silence 
dttr  opponents,  sanction  us  in  proceed- 
ing farther,  and  regain  puhhc  confi- 
dence. 

We  may  refhse  to  inquire,  and  per- 
aerere  in  the  conduct  we  have  of  late 
displayed ;  but  if  we  do,  we  shall  not 
escape  the  penalties.  The  spell,  through 
which  we  were  wont  to  lead  the  com« 
munity,  is  broken ;  and  it  will  never 
more  be  known  to  the  present  eeoe-* 
ration.  So  long,  sir,  as  our  labours 
wereeonflMed  to  foreign  policy,  and 
tlH^  making  of  laws  which  were  obvi- 
ously necessary,  our  infklUbility  esca- 
ped suspicion ;  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
was  compelled  ta  take  our  words  on 
trust,  or  it  saw  that  we  diJ,  what  it 
was  our  duty  to  do.  But  when  we 
began  to  make  speculative  changes  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  cur- 
rency, and  the  relations  of  society  ; 
we  enabled  the  country  to  take  exact 
measure  of  our  qualifications.  Then, 
alas !  it  discovered  that  we  were,  not 
only  imperfect,  erring  men,  but  that 
we  displayed  more  imperfection  and 
error,  than  the  generality  of  men. 
The  humble  member  of  the  commu- 
fiit^  perceived,  to  his  inexpressible  a»- 
tonishment,  that  individuals  who  were 
I^ers  in  this  House  and  the  country 
-—that  individuals  who  were  even  the 
rulers  of  the  empire— were  grossly  ig- 

•  iM»rant  on  matters  perfectly  familiar  to 
himself.    He  heard  them  assert  that 

'  to  be  truth,  which  he  knew  from  ocu- 
lar demonstration  to  be  fiction ;  and 
he  saw  them  enact  laws  on  prindples 

•  and  assumptions^  ^irhicfa  bad  been  pro- 
ved to  him  to  be  erroneous  by  the 
daOyexperiettiseoffaisv^olelifb.  The 
eharm  of  names  vaniahed,  and  die  re^ 
•ffiniat  ceased. 


Let  not  ouf  li^tders  and  thfs'HouifS^ 
hope  that  mer^  opMonf,  no  matter 
from  whom  they  may  emanate,  wifl 
again  lead  the  country.  Mr  Huskis- 
son  will  utter  his  opiniorts  on  trade  iii 
vain — Mr  Peel  will  utter  his  opiniom 
on  currency  in  vain — Mr  Brougham 
win  utter  his  opinions  on  eduottion 
and  the  relations  between  master  and 
servant  in  vain— this  House  will  utter 
its  opinions  on  all  manner  of  subjects 
in  viain ;  for  the  domination  of  opi-^ 
nioM,  I  devoutly  thank  Heaven  for 
it !  is  no  more.  We  may  persevere— 
we  may  vaunt  of  our  omniscience  and 
infallibility— we  may  cover  all  who 
oppose  us  with  slander  and  obloquy— 
we  may  worship  our  "  liberal  princi* 
pies"  and  *^  enlightened  views" — we 
may  be  pufi^d  to  our  hearts'  content 
by  the  newspapers— but  the  issue  will 
be,  the  loss  of  all  that  in  our  public 
character  We  ought  to  value ;  and  the 
production  of  ful  that  in  our  public 
duty  we  ought  to  prevent.      .     . 

I  have  i^d,  sir,  that  this  Inqtdry 
has  nothing  to  do^  with  party  creeds; 
and  I  will  now  say,  that  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating it  for  the  sake  of  any  party 
of  public  men.  My  party  bonds  es^- 
tend  not  beyond  principles;  ^ey 
have  nothing  to  do  With  persons.  I 
oppose  those  who  hold  prindples 
wnidi  I  oppose;  and  I  support  those 
who  hold  principles  which  I  support, 
without  looking  at  name  and  condi- 
tion. The  principles  and  policy  which 
I  steadily  withstood  in  Mr  Canning 
and  Mr  Huskisson,  I  will  as  steadily 
withstand  in  any  other  Minister ;  the 
iniquity  of  acting  otherwise  dial!  not 
stain  ray  forehead.  In  respect  at  mere 
persons,  I  care  no  more  for  the  Duke 
of  WelHugton  than  for  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown  or  Loiid  King — ^for  Mr  Peel 
than  for  Mt  Brougham  or  Mr  Hua- 
kisson.  Penonal  politics  haw  be^ 
too  long  the  shame  and  scourge  of  my 
country,  for  me  to  have  any  frurther 
connexion  with  them.  From  the  htu 
miliation  of  combating  for  one  knot 
of  public  men  against  another;  when, 
after  their  quarrelling  and  resigning, 
tiieir  treachery,  and  vituperationa  of 
each  other,  they  shake  handa»  and 
protest  that  they  hsive  never  differed 
m  prindple,  and  have  only  had  a  tem- 
porary squabble  from  dirty  personal 
pioue  and  Interest;— from  such  ha« 
mmation  I  will  be  careful  in  fature  to 
preserve  myself.  With  the  coaHtiong 
and  aUlancea^  wMch  are  t)ie  sccuidal 
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of  the  a^  I  will  have  lUkthiDg  to  do : 
to  me  tney  are  aa  loathsome  in  one 
man  or  party  as  in  another ;  myjud^^ 
ment  tells  me  that  no  man,  no  matter 
lyhat  his  rank,  reputation,  name>  and 
situation  may  be,  can  be  a  party  to 
them  without  losing  his  character  in 
the  eyes  of  the  honest  and  consistent, 
I  fear  I  can  only  escape  being  conta-t 
minated  with  them,  by  standing  aloof 
from  all  parties  of  public  men* 

Nevertheless,  sir,  I  have  a  party; 
I  belong  to  one  which  the  proudest 
man  that  ever  trod  the  proud  soil  of  Old 
England  might  be  proud  of  belonging 
to.  I  hold  the  principles  which  are 
held  by  the  flower  of  mycountry,  and 
by  my  country ;  therefore  these  con- 
stitute my  party.  In  its  name  I  now 
speak.  Let  not  the  heads  or  follow- 
ers of  personal  party— the  innovators 
—the  turncoats— the  rmen  who  hold 
one  creed  out  of  office  apd  another  in 
it — ^and  those  who  are  deaf  to  reason 
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and  blind  to  demonstration,  degrade 
me  by  voting  in.  favour  of  my  motion, 
for  I  crave  not  their  support.  1  ap« 
peal  only  to  those  whose  party  is  their 
country— who  revere  their  laws  and 
institutions^whose  souls  glow  with^ 
the  sacred  flame  of  Old  Engli^i  inte« 
grity  and  honour — whose  fame  is  nn-. 
soiled  by  guilty  coalition  and  alliance 
--whose  consistency  isunimpeached— 
who,  disregarding  opinion  and  theory, 
follow  fact  and  experience-*-who  are 
ansdous  to  make,  not  this  pcntion  or 
that,  but  ALL  their  fellow- subjects 
p^'osperous  and  happy-— ^md  to  whom 
the  nonour,  greatness,  and  feHcity  of 
their  country  ^e  as  dear  as  the  dearest 
of  their  personal  possessions. ,  To  such 
men  I  appeal,  in  confidence  tb^t  they 
will  find  in  my  appeal  an  irresistible 
summons  to  the  djischarge  of  the  high* , 
est  of  their  duties. 
J  therefore  move,  &o.  &€• 


UoRJE  Germanicjv.    No.  XXV. 
The  Golden  Fleece.    By  F.  Grillparzbr. 


The  Golbev  Flesce,  entitled  by 
;ts  author  a  dramatic  poem,  is  in  three 
distinet  Parta,  ox  Plays  (what  is  learn- 
edly denominated  a  Trilogy)  —  of 
which  the  first  is  a  sort  of  prologue, 
or  induction,  to  the  other  two,  name« 
ly,  '*  The  Cruest/'  in  one  act  only,  con« 
tttining  die  arrival  of  the  Fleece  in 
Colehw,  with  the  murder,  in  viola- 
tion of  Ihe  laws  of  hospitality,  of  the 
Greek,  Phryxus,  who  l»rought  it.— «• 
13ie  Second*  *'  The  Ai^geaauts,"  in 


four  acts,  oontalns  so  much  of  thciv 
celebrated  expedition  for  its  recovery^ 
and  satisfaction  of  this  crime,  as  had 
its  scene  in  Colchis,— and  the  Thirds 
in  five  acts,  is,  in  name  and  subject, 
the  usual  tragedy  of  "  Medea." 

The  Baited  opening  scene  of  Tho 
Guest  shews  the  liveliness  of  concep- 
tion with  which  our  author  transport 
himself  and  his  reader  into  the  place, 
and  time  of  his  action.  The  stage  re* 
presents. 


€ei.CHi«.  A  wild  phce,  unth  rmckB  and  trees— in  the  background  the  sea*^ 
On  the  etrand  an  altar  0/  unhewn  stonee,  on  which  ie  the  colossal  statue  ^ 
a  maai  ncdced,  bearded,  wWi  a  club  in  hisri^  hand,  and  over  his  shQuMers  a 
golden  rmn'e  feece^On  the  left,  at  half  the  depth  of  the  stage,  the  entrance 
^  a  house,  with  etepe,  and  rude  pillars.  Dag^brea]^. 

Medea,  Gora,  [her  Nurse),  Peritta,  Attendakt  Damsels.  As  the  cur" 
tainisctrawn  up,  Medea  w  seen  standing  in  the  foreground,  with  her  bow  in 
her  hand,  in  the  attitude  of  having  just  discharged  the  arrow.  On  the  Steps 
of  the  altar  lies  a  roe,  pierced  with  an  arrow. 

The  Damsels,  (who  had  stood  back,  hastening  to  the  altar). 
The  victim^bleeds* 

Med*  (In  her  former  attitude).  Hath  it  hit  ? 

One  of  the  Attendants.    Right  in  the  heart. 

Med*  {giving  her  bow.)  A  sign  for  good !— So  kt  us  haste  !>*-Go  ons. 
And  speidk  the  pra3rer. 

Goto.  {Advancing  to  tJie  altar).  Darimba  I  mightiest  <iueeni 
Pr^ryer  and  destroyer  I   Giver  of  wine  1  »        . 

Of  the  ripe  ear,  and  the  wealUi  of  the  jocund  chase. 
And  the  death-foe's  blood !— Hear !  I  have  called  thy  nan^ble 
Pure  virgin  daughter  of  Heaven  !  ^ 
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€horus:  ^       Hear !  hear  our  prayerl 

Daughter  of  Heaven !— Dread  Maid !  Darimba  1  hear ! 

Qora,    See^  I  have  slain  thee  anwift-footed  roe ! 
Prom  the  strong  bow  loosing  mine  air-wing'd  shaft! 
Let  its  blood  please  thee,  Goddess !— It  is  thine  !-*• 
Bendl>lessing  upon  field,  and  forest  stored  !*— 
Give  to  do  justly,  to  fight  happily. 
That  love  us,  well  to  love,  to  hate  that  hate  I  • 

Make  us  ridi !  make  us  strong !— Great  Queen  l^Darimba ! 
Hear  me! 

Chorus.  Hear  us!  Darimba  1 — Hear!  Darhnba! 

Oora.    The  victim  on  the  bloody  altar-stone 
Quivers  and  dies !— So  end  thy  foes,  Darimba ! 

Thy  foes  so  end,  and  ours ! It  is  Medea> 

The  princely  daughter  of  wide  Cdchis'  king^ 
Whose  voice  re-echoes  in  thine  high  abodes. 
Hear,  Goddess,  hear ! — and  what  I  asked  fiilfiL 

Chorus*  {Striking  Cymbals  and  Timbrels). 
Darimba!  Goddess!  hear!--Hear!  hear!  Darimba! 

Med.    Therewith  enough ! — The  victim  oflfei^d  is  ; 
And  a  slow  business  ended.-*Now  have  ready 
Arrow  and  stiff-drawn  bow ;  set  the  dogs  fbrward. 
And  with  the  alarums  of  our  loud-voiced  chase 
Let  the  green  forest  clamour  nearand  fkr ! 
The  sun  doth  mount ! — Out !  out !— And  she  amongst  U9, 
"Who  runs  the  fleetest,  who  the  lightest  bounds. 
Shall  be  the  Queen  o'  the  day. 

—Thou  here,  Peritta  ?  &c* 


tAug* 


Medea,  aware  that  the  damsel,  so 
Darned,  (who  had  lately,  by  giving  way 
to  the  weakness  of  love,  and  against 
a  positive  formal  promise  not  to  de- 
sert Iter  mistress,  intending,  at  least, 
to  marry,  incurred  her  displeasure, 
and  been,  in  consequence,  forbidden 
b^presence,)  has  transgressed  the  pro* 
bibition,  bitterly  upbraids  her  false- 
hood, and  dismisses  her  with  great 
scorn  to  the  lowly  duties  she  has 
chosai  in  the  poor  and  '^  smoky" 
cabin  of  her  lover.  The  incident  is 
given  to  display  her  character,  and 
present  haughty  freedom'  from  feelings 
which  will  fatallv  overrule  her  wUl 
and  life.  A  Colchian,  now  entering, 
linnounces,  that  a  ship,  manned  witn 
strangers,  has  touched  their  coast  The 
Princess  refers  him  to  her  father, 
Aietes,  who,  upon  hearing  the  tidings, 
comes  out  immediately  after  from  his 
palace. 

Not  one  of  all  the  characters  is  more 
forcibly  and  entirely  conceived,  or 
more  successfully  drawn,  than  this  old 
barbarian  king. — •"Without  law — in-' 
flamed  instantaneously  with  the  pros* 
'pect  of  plunder— artful,  false,  coura- 
geous in  his  person,  whilst  susfacious 
of  men,  mistrustful  even  of  events,  he 
is  thnid  in  his  expectations  and  pur* 


poses,— strongly  loving  his  children, 
yet  wayward  and  harsain  his  humour 
and  conduct  towards  them— as  a  king, 
challenging  compliance  with  his  wiu, 
yet  dishonouring  his  state,  and  not 
seeming  to  know  that  he  does  so,  by 
the  frank  avowal  of  unkingly  fears-^ 
eager  in  his  hate  of  a  stranger,  to 
whom  he  feels  no  tie — superstitious, 
but,  under  the  impulse  of  his  passion, 
impious.  He  discloses,  although  in 
doubt,  to  his  daughter,  hisquicklyj^ 
taken  resolution  to  possess  himself  of 
the  *^  gold,  treasures,  wealthy  spoil," 
which  the  vessel  bears;  then'  desiieft 
from  her  counsel  and  aid,  versed  as 
she  is  in  her  mother's  arts  to  draw 
from  h^bs  and  stones  notions  that 
bind  the  will  and  fetter  tne  strength, 
able  te  sununmi  spirits,  and  conjure 
the  moon.  Whilst  he  is  in  anger  at 
her  wilful  slowness  in  her  part,  a  se- 
cond Colchian  brings  him  tne  reouest 
of  the  strangers  for  an  audience,  which 
may  result  in  a  friendly  covenant.  The 
result  he  foresees,  and  now  distinctly 
requires  of  his  daughter  a  drink  known 
to  him  as  within  h&  skill,  infusing 
iiresistiMe  sleep,  which  she^  having 
first  ask«d  **  for  what  use,"  and  recei« 
ved  no  answer,  but  the  command  re- 
peated, goes  out  t9  preparer 
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The  fitrangeifsprofTeto^be  Pbryxu8> 
ihe  well-known  imperii  of  the  Fleeetf 
Into  Colchis — ^here, -indeed,  aocom- 
ptibhing  the  adventure,  with  aid  but 
of  the  wings  of  a  ship,  not,  as  in  the 
pure  fable,  on  the  back  of  a  flying 
ram,— and  the  companions  of  his  voy- 
age, driven  by  8t(Hin  of  the  past  nigiit 
upon  the  Cotehian  coast.    Of  the  no- 
mest  Grecian  blobd,  (thus  he  relates  of 
hiidself  to  Aietes,)^  rJove- descended^ 
but  a  fugitive  ftom  his  father's  house, 
itnd  from  envy  and  hate  of  the  second 
marriage-bed^    seeking    his    fortune 
iiroong  strangers,  he  eame,  his  fa- 
ther's spies  dodging  his  flight,  to  DeU 
t>hos.    in  the  Temple,  in  which  he 
istood  in  the  light  of  the  evening  sun. 
Weary  with  the  burden  of  his  way, 
and  with  gasfing  on  the  rich  wonders 
ti  the  place,  iitatues  and  offerings — he 
had  sunk  down  in  sk^  In  his  dreams 
Appeared  the  figure  ^  a  man,  sur* 
bounded  widi  light,  in  naked  strength, 
i)earing  in  his  right  hand  a  dub,  with 
bushy  beard  and>  hahr,  and  on  his 
shoulders  a  golden  ram's  fleece,  the 
very  **  pEfeoNTO,"  in  a  word^  whom 
we  saw  lately,  and  whom,  for  the  scene 
tloes  not  change,  we  still  see,  guarding 
^rom  his  altar  the  Coldiian.  shores. 
Thia  Ulustrious  personage  graciously 
inclined  himself  towar£  the  sleeper, 
and  smiling,  bade  him  '^  take  with 
him  Victc^y  and  Revenge,"  and,  un« 
ikstening  the  Fleece  from  nis  shoulders, 
tendered  it  to  him.    Awaking  at  this 
in8tant,-he  perceived  standing  before 
him,  amidst  the  gutter  of  morning 
sunshine,  the  same  Form  in  marble, 
mantled  with  even  such  a  Golden 
Fleece,  and,  on  exanination,  the  name 
**  Coldiis,"  graven  on  the  pedestal,  an 
imcient  off'ering,  though,  it  appears 
afterwards,  not  direetly  from  the  coun« 
try,  of  the  Statue  oi  this  Deity.  Bold- 
ly construing  the  vision,  or  what  was 
'but  the  wonted  fkhry-work  Of  fkncy 
and  the  i^ses  bloiding  their  play 
into  a  human  dreann— too  small  well- 
head of  the  stream  of  ineffiible  cala- 
mity—«nd  actins  his  interpretation — 
-he  took  oflTthe  Fleece  from  the  (Moul- 
ders of  the  God,  and,  lifting  it  as  a 
banner  on  his  spear,  hastened  through 
<lhe  tanple  giites,  through  the  midst 
of  his  father's  pursuers  awaiting  him 
without,  the  priests  and  the  people  all 
suddenly  awe-struck,  and  yielding  him 
tipeo  wi^  to^  the  sea.  It  seems  his  vesfiel 
and  comrades  lay  expecting  him  there, 
for  he  embarked|he  tells  us,  forthwith. 


U1 


an4  with  the  Fleece  flying  high^  «  a 
golden  streamer''  from  his  mast-head, 
stemmed  theraging  flood  under  wrath** 
frd  8kie8,  to  Colchis. 
'  This  stcn*^,  oast  in  good  classieat 
form,  graced  with  someuiing  of  a  vo- 
luble and  picturesque  Greek  eloquence, 
and  v^y  9ft  to  the  impressible  and  un- 
wary speaker,  is  liable  to  this. censure, 
that  it  8upi>ose8  no  deeper  origin  than 
the  chance-illusion  of  sleep,  to  an  Act; 
namely,  this  earliest  Abreption  Of  this 
fomous  Fleece,  that  carried   cons&k 
quences  which  to  Greek  thought  in« 
Volved  heavenly  leading  and  peculiar 
dispensations  of  wrath,  first„an  expe« 
dition  of  heroes  and  demigods  for  its 
recovery,  and,  finally,  the  overthrow  of 
princely  houses.  The  story  little  avails 
the  young  adventurer  who  relates  it ; 
for  it  moves  in  the  breast  of  his  royal 
auditor  no  singular  favour  to  himself, 
who  is  sdf-convicted,  imless  a  God 
gave  his  dream,  of  douUe  sacrilege-^ 
no  belief,  anxiously  eolicited,  in  the 
protection  of  Peronto— no  misgiving 
of  the  murderous  puiposes,  toudiing 
himself  and  his  companions,  which 
had  found  their  way  into  the  heart  of 
Aietes,  witJi  the  intelligence  of  their 
arrival.    The  fstrangers  are  all  killed, 
off  the  stage ^  at  the  King's  table  ;  and 
their  leader,  Phryxus,  who,  on  noti« 
cing  as  his  fri^ids  dropped  one  by  one 
into  strange  sleep,  the  ominous  looks, 
whispers,  and  gestures  of  the  attend* 
ants,  has  quitted  the  house  in  alarm, 
is  slain  by  the  King's  own  hand,  at 
the  foot  of  his.  God's  Altar. 

The  Barbarian  has  flattered  himself, 
that  from  this  slaughter  and  spoliation 
of  unofiending  strangers,  he  has  re- 
moved all  criminality  and  all  violation 
of  hospitable  right,  when,  by  having 
neither  o^red  nor  refused  Phryxus 
his  house's  shelter  and  wdcome,  he 
had  entangled  his  victim  into  inviting 
himself.^  But  the  unfortunate  Greek, 
in  the  instant  of  his  fate,  re-annexes, 
if  one  may  so  speak,  to  the  act  this 
much  inseparable  guilt,  by  placing  in 
the  hands,  and  therewith  in  the  cus- 
tody, of  the  for  one  moment  incautious 
Aietes,  his  property,  the  Fleece;  thus 
constituting  him,  it  appears,  his  Host. 
The  poet's  private  faith  as  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  one  or  the  other  remarkable 
manoeuvre,  is  not,  indeed^  as  he. does 
not  speak  in  his  own  person,  easily 
put  past  doubu  Yet,  that  he  does 
not  judge  the  last  to  have  been  wholly 
unsuccessful,  and  if  so,  tiien  neither 
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whoU]^  unrequired)  wi»  might  $eeiii  left 
to  gueoi,  from  the  ingeuiousy  If  W6 
should  not  almost  Bay  excessive  paiaa 
which  he  ever  afterwarda  takes  tP  at*^ 
taich  the  mischiefs  successively  arisiogy 


and  ^evjer]^  mm  almost  of  his  drama's 
vAr)[ii;(g  lahtoy  to  what  the  reader^  no 
douJI»t,  will  own  to  be  now. enough 
weighted  witfi  Uood  and  retribution-— 
the  Golden  Fleecer 


8XC0ND  PtAY  OF  THB  TMLOaYt 


The  Second  Part  renews  thehistory^ 
after  an  interval^  appwrently,  of  years* 
Medea>  stricken,  if  this  can  he  said^ 
with  remorse  of  her  father's  crime,  (in 
which,  however  in  a  d^ree  minister^ 
ing  to  it,  the  poet  does  not  consider  her 
as  participating,)  bowed  with  agony  of 
the  deed--BtiIl  more,  perhaps,  with 
the  terrific  foresight  which  haunts  her 
of  its  conseouences — ^the  vision  glaring 
in  the  prophetess's  soul,  and  refusing 
to  be  dispelled,  of  wrath  disturbed 
out  of  darkness,  inexorable,  inexpia* 
ble-^has  fled  from  human  commerce, 
and  shut  up  in  an  old  desolate  tow^ 
amongst  woods,  there  mixing  past 
and  future  in  her  ceaseless  miserable 
dream,  she  broods  over  woe.  Hither, 
by  night,  Aietes,  with  his  son  Absyr* 
tus,  now  first  introduced^  comes,  seek* 
ing  her  counsel  and  succour ;  for  the 
Revengers,  the  Arookauts,  claiming 
the  spoik  of  the  murdered  Phryxus, 
and  above  all,  the  splendid  and  fatal 
Fleece,  are  on  his  land.  Absyrtus/ 
whose  innocence  of  extreme  youth, 
joined  with  the  aspirations  of  dawn* 
ing  heroism,  and  with  much  manly 
tenderness  of  filial  and  brotherly  a^ 
fection,  is  very  happily  thought  and 
depicted,  leads,  with  the  sprightly 
pride  of  a  boy,  making  their  way 
through  the  thicket  with  his  newly- 

5;iven  sword.  The  old  King  follows, 
ull  of  irritaticm  and  apprenensions, 
incensed  by  the  approach  of  his  ene- 
mies, trembling  at  once  with  belief  of 
thciir  power,  and  with  reflections  that 
rise  and  are  not  to  be  kept  down  on 
the  cause  of  their  coming,  and  seeing 
listeners  or  spectres,  in  stones  and 
trees.  After  some  words  whidi  explain 
the  posture  of  affiiirs,  Medea's  altered 
temper,  and  her  manner  of  life  made 
available  by  her,  it  appears,  for  the 
prosecution  of  her  magical  studies,  Ab« 
ayrtus,  at  theKing's  bidding,  summons 
her  to  descend.  She  hesitates,  till 
compelled  by  her  father's  will  and 


voice,  which>  either  from  an  habitual 
irresistible  asceadaney,  parental  and 
kingly,  held  by  Iiim  over  her  —  or 
from  the  HODse  of  dutyj  she  does  not 
disobey.  She  bt'ftrs  a  toTchj  which  th« 
king,  whom  light  offend 9,  deEires  her 
to  cxtinguisii*  He  then  afiksj  by  what 
leave,  forsaking  the  protection  of  the 
paternal  roof,  and  hold  leg  fellowship 
but  widi  the  desert  and  her  own  wild 
mood,  she  haB  refosed  compliance  with 
a  message  from  him,  calling  her  to 
him.  Her  answer  la  in  a  strainj  meant, 
doubtlesst  as  more  deeply  tinged  witli 
imagination  I  to  bo  the  EX}>re£sioo  of  a 
mind  acting  upon  itself  in  long  eo« 
litudcj  with  vehement  and  extraor- 
dinary thought.  It  well  expresses, 
though  ])erhaps  too  apparently  in  th^ 
forms  of  a.  later  and  different  age  of 
thought,  one  distinguiEhtng  cotiititu- 
ent  in  onr  author's  invention  of  his 
heroine's  character — boldly  a^iigned 
and  well  applied^  for  the  moat  part,  to 
support  the  interest  of  his  poem^^and 
not  often  much  taken  out  of  its  dra- 
matic prcmriety — the  Moral  SensibiliM 
ty  with  which  he  has  endowed  faer^^ 
and  to  which,  if  the  reader  will  add 
passion  measureless  in  depth  and  fors^ 
-HEielf-relianoe  indestructible— and  an 
understanding  in  comprehensiveness, 
inught,  and  clearness,  of  the  higheit 
orders-he  will  possess  the  outline  of 
GriUparaer's  Medea.  Need  we  observe 
to  him,  that  the  inipressians  which  idur 
appears  here  aa  suffering,  the  consteiw 
nation,  from  retrospect  and  promel^ 
falleA  upon  her  i^it,  eviacneed  ii»> 
dubitably  in  the  manner  we  have  do* 
scribed,  and  seeking  utterance  in  her 
words,  all  tell  iu  tragic  e£^ect,  £ar  be^ 
yond  the  moment  of  the  drama  in 
which  they  are  made  present  to  sight 
and  hearing,  that  the  gloom  thua  IomU 
ed  upon  its  opening  scenes,  passes  not 
along  with  these  from  the  spectator'a 
heart. 


M^ea  {speaks.)  Hear  if  thou  canst,  and  if  thou  dar'st,  be  wroth  !-— 
0  that  I  mijght  be  silent,  ever  silent  I 
Thine  bouse  is  hateful  to  me^l  am  Sil'd 
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With  ■huddc»iiig,belD^ne«rtlied    When  thy  ha^d 
Fell  on  the  fttrtnger,  «htdded  of  Ull^  Ck)dsy 
The  Guest^  and  took  bis  wealth^ntb  thine  House 
It  brought  a  sparky  that  glimmering  Iftes^  and  lives 
Unquenchable^  thottgh  thou  didst  ^4t  i^f 
The  upwellings  of  the  holy  fountain^  poutedst 
Rivers  and  sea,  the  innumerable  streami. 

And  the  adt  flood's  limitliss— depihless  Irateirs  aH — 

m  m  9  n 

Unhappy !  what  hast  thou  tlone  ? 

A  fire  from  thee  goes  t^ihy  and  wraps  around 

The  pillars  of  thine  Hoase>  that  erashing  leills. 

Burying  alL 

•  «  •  ♦ 

Aietea.  Hast  thou  sought  in  the  stars  } 

Med,  Deem'st  thou  tliat  I 

Had  power  ? — ^An  hundred  times  have  I  looked  up 
To  the  glittering  signs  oii  the  l»'oad  heaven  of  night. 
And  all  the  hundred  times  mine  eye  return'd, 
Fear-vanquish'd^  to  the  earth,  and  uninform'd. 
•  The  skies  to  me  have  seem'd  ah  unroll'd  book. 
And  MuBDEE  therein  written,  thousand  ftM-*^ 
In  adunantine  letters  writ — Revbivoe, 
On  its  hlack  groundr    But  look  not  thither  Thou  ! 
Oh!  not  of  yonder  bright  immortal  fires. 
Not  the  betokeninga  of  mute  nature  ask. 
Nor  vdce,  through  the  god's  quivering  temple  peal'd. 
Observe  in  the  still  brook  tliose  wandering  stars, 
l^t  under  thjr  dark  brows  ^leam  loweringly. 
The  tokens  which  the  deed  £uftth  left  on  thee. 
The  god  who  in  thy  nik&t  bosom  ipeaks^^ 
For  mey  cair  give  thee  oracle  and  sign. 
Clearer  and  mofe  assured  fur  than  my  poor  aert. 
From  what  is,  and  hath  been,  and  is  to  be ! 

On  being  told  that  Greeks  are  come,  sently  afterwards  Jason,  apd  Milo, 

«nd  vrith  what  lateBt,  Medea  ex-  anoAier  Argdtiaut,  come  upon   the 

dAimsy^Woel  the  sttokehaa  fallen  r  stage. 

Upott  nmoh  aolieitatiofty  ooneetving  They  have  left  thehr  companions-^ 

die  cMOTgeney  to  be  out  of  hope,  she  soflfering,  it  seems,  or  in  danger  of  dd« 

eoMents  to  use  her  Art,  first,  in  leara-i  ing  so,  from  hunger,— with  the  ships, 

ing  if  it  he  permitted  her  t»  i^fbrd  and  are  in  quest  of  food  and  intel- 

aaiistanee  to  ber  fa^ier  i^d  her  ooun-  Hgenee.    Tney  are  led  by  the  voices, 

tvy,  and  idiattld  it  appear  ao>  in  giving  but,  on  coming  before  the  tower,  find 

Ui  On  eooditkm,  however,  llbat>  this  no  one.    Light  is  visible,  however,  in 

fifed  answered,  she  idiall  return  fiOr  it,  and  Jason  resolves  to  enter.   They 

ever  to-  bar  soMtvde.    They  cAter  j^e  converse  on  their  enterprise,  of  which 

Mwer,  in  which  the  prepnra^ens  ibr  Mflo  befieves  tiie  purpose  to  be  des- 

hot  coMSulthig  the  invnsible  powers  perate,  aifd  regrets  it  vras  undertaken. 

ffPi  iaanecttateiy  to  be  made,  and  pre*  He  goes  on. 

Milo.  Well !  i^ht  if  thou  hadst  led  me  any  whither^ 
Only  not  to  this  God-forsaken  land ! 
CoEQes  a  man  elsewhere  into  perils  good ! 
Tis  but — Out  Sword  \  and  Courage,  on  !— But  here,  . 
Jn  this  foul  region's  dank  and  sullen  air, 
Eust  to  the  spirit  dmgs  as  to  our  swords. 
You  hear  the  surges,  (me  incessant  roar  ; 
The  pines  that  murmur,  and  the  blasts  that  rave ; 
Scarce  through  the  grisly  covert  .sees  the  Sun 
Ofair-huns  mist,  and  uncouth  matte^  boughs. 
Nothing,  aU  round,  of  men^  no  )uit,  no  trac^ 
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It  makes  the  hearl  oeem  empiy>  heUow*  tlarve^^ 
Till  one  grows  half-affri£^Ue4  with  himself. 
I,  who>  a  bay^  in  admiration  heard. 
When  men^told  of  a  thing  called  Fear^almost 
I  turn  ghost- seer  her^    Each  blasted  trunk 
Looks  Bke  a  giant  to  m^';  and  a  light 
Appears  a  walking  ma^  oi  fire. — ^'Tis  strange ! 

What  is  indifferent  e^where,  here  seems  frightful ; 

And  what  is  elsewhere  hideous^  common  here.      * 

'Tis  not  an  hour  ago,  I  saw  i'  the  wood 

A  Bear,  perhaps  the  hugest  I  have  seen  ;  '    v 

It  was  to  me  almost  as  I  should  stroke 

The -shaggy  monster  with  familiar  hand,  ^ 

An  'twere  some  fawning  •Fondling  at  my  foot. 

So  small  and  insignificant  it  shew'd, 

^Q  the  grim  lowering  world  of  which  it  was* 

— Thou  hear'st  me  not  I 

J(Uon  (who  has  been  observing  the  tower*}  'Tis  so — VU  enter. 

Milo.  Where? 

Jason.  V  the  tower  there. 

'Milo.  Art  thou  raying  }~^{Seizing'  his  armJ)  Hear  me«  Jaa^n ! 

Jason  (disengaging  himself,  and  unsheathing  his  tword') 
'  I  will — and  who  shall  stay  me  ? — See,  my  swcnrd : 
My  help  with  foes,  and  inconvenient  friends^ 
Here  the  first  human  traces  have  I  found, 
And  I  will  in.    With  menace  of  my  sword 
One  of  this  building's  dwdlers  I  enforce 
To  follow  with  me,  and  to  lead  our.  band.   . 
Securely  from  the  circuit  of  this  wood. 
Where  hunger,  and  the  ambush  of  the  foe. 
Strike  them  much  surer,  than  me  danger  here. 
Say  not ! — It  is  resolv^ ! — ^Return  thou  to  them— » 
Heart^i  our  band»    I  bring  them  speedy  rescye. 

Jftto.  Think! 

Jason.  It  is  thought  !— 


Jason,  in  reconnoitring  the  antique 
struotufe,  has  remarked  an  (^ning  in 
die  dilafodated  wall^'  by  Which  he 
proposes  to  enter,  using  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  sea,  that  fiows  deep  be- 
neath, to  reach  it.  Much  i^ainst  the 
will  and  reason  of  his  elder  and  more 
circumspect,  though  perfectly  tried 
and  intrepid  Mend,  he  now  Jeaps  in 
from  the  cliff  on  which  they  stand, 
and  swims  to  it. 

It  lets  him  into  vaulted  and  secret 
chambers,  dedicated,  it  seems,  by  the 
secluded  Princess,  to  religious  or  ma- 
gical rites,  or  what  at  once  are  both, 
and  which  her  attendants  have  just 
been  disposing  for  her  use.  He  con- 
ceals himself  behind  a  Statue,  till  she, 
entering  soon  after,  has  proceeded  far 
enough  in  her  invocation  to  make  her 
known  to  him  in  the  character  of  a 
Sorceress,  when  he  lea^  out  upon 
her,  his  sword  being  still  drawn  in 
his  hand,  and,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
pUioe,  uninteAtionaUy  wounds  her. 
On  holding  up  to  her  £sce  the  single 


lamp  which  she  carried,  but  had  pre^ 
senUy  set  down,  he  is  surprised  at  her 
beauty.  His  discourse,  heard  by  her 
silent  and  motionless,  discov€aca  th0 
sudden  passion .  which  has  touch^ 
him,  and  enforces  the  similar  impre»* 
aion  made  by  the  unexpected,  adveoi- 
turous  appearance  of  tne  young. and 
fiery  warrior  on  her— till  the  souna  of 
arms,  of  .appro»chin{p;.feet,  and  there- 
upon the  entrance  of  Absyrtus,  with  a 
number  ci  fdjQwers,  who  have  found 
their  way,  we  do  not  well  know  how 
—for  the  king  and  his  son  came  uih 
attended  and  secretly  to  the  solitary 
tower — break  it  off.  There  is  now 
some  clashing  of  swords ;  and  Jason 
fights  his  way  through — but  not  till 
Medea,  by  opposing  her  brother's  first 
assault  upon  him,  has  made  it  a]^[»ear 
to  the  so  far  successful  intruder  that 
his  safety  is  not  indifferent  to  her.— 
This  ends  the  first  Act 

The  two  which  follow,  afe  taken 
op  with  effectiuff  such  changes  in  the 
position  and  reUtmns  of  the  divers 
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purtieft^  af  gre  i^eded  to  le«ve  Meclea 
at  the  point  of  conductiDg  bor  to  far 
tciumphaut  lover  to  the  cavern^  wh&re 
the  ulterior  prize  of  his  gieatadveBture 
ia  mysteriously  and  feaifaUy  guarded. 
The  new  emotion  which  invades  her 
bosom,  has  in  a  few  hours  wrought 
aoeh  alteraticm  there,  that  when,  on 
h^  reappeftranoe  amongst  ber  dani« 
sels  on  tne  fbUowing  morning,  with 
which  the  Second  Act  begins,  one  of 
them,  whose  charge  he  was,  comes, 
Aill  of  trepidation,  to  tell  her,  that^ 
during  the  confusion  of  the  nigh^ 
b^  fiivoutite  Tiger-Horse  has  escaped, 
she  answers  simply  that  '^  it  is  well  f 
•—and  ixpon  Fentta,  whose  disgrace  ia 
fiesh  in  ibe  reader's  recollection,  pre* 
acnting  herself  to  her,  to  implore  aa« 
sistance  in  her  distress,  her  husband 
having  been  made  a  prisoner,  and  their 
but  burnt  by  the  strangers,  Medea 
leans  her  head  upon  her  Woulder  and 
bursts  into  tears.  Either  she  does  not 
understand  her  leelinga,  or  seeks  to 
hide  them  from  herself;  for,  in  con* 
Tersing  with  Gora  (who  witnesses  all 
this  mutation  with  surprise  enough) 
on  the  transactions  of  the  night,  she 
communicates  to  her  her  conviction, 
which  the  shrewd  old  woman  can  by 
no  means  be  brought  to  partake,  that 
the  stranger,  whose  sudden  presence' 
disturbed  her  ceremonies,  was  Heim<- 
dar,  the  God  of  Death !  Heimdar,  wont 
to  manifest  himself  to  mortals  at  the 
point  of  their  passing  under  his  power 
•—who  had  come  to  sat  on  her  his  seal 
«--f  vre  did  not  say  that  Jason,  ere  he 
yielded  to  retreat  from  the  arms  of 
Absyrtus  and  his  followers,  had  fda« 
ced  on  her  lips  a  hasty  and  unreatated 
kiss) — and  presignifv  her  approach* 
ing  fate.  She  could  Know,  by  the  an- 
nihilation of  her  spirit  as  he  stood  be- 
fore her,  iJlat  he  was  not  of  terrestrial 
birth ;  as  the  oppression  that  gathers 
over  her,  the  fading  away  (tf  her  sensea, 
and  the  desire  that  draws  her  to  the 
grave,  all  give  promise  of  her  near 
dissolution.  If  she  has  deceived  her- 
self, she  is  speedily  undeceived.  For 
her  father,  entering  with  her  brother, 
demands  account  of  her  conduct,  in 
rescuing  the  bold  violator  of  her  m^- 
teries  from  the  sword  bent  to  pum^ 
him,  and  placing  it  out  of  question 
that  he  was  no  God,  but  a  Greek, 
taunts  her  quiet  endurance  of  the  in- 
sult offered  her.  She  is  overwhelmed 
with  shame,  and  impatiently  proffers 
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herself  10  assist  in  tha^eatmietion  of 
the  invaders* 

The  Scene  changea  to  an  open  place 
in  the  forest,  with  the  King^  tent  in 
the  bacliground.  Eight  ddegates  of 
^e  Aigonauts  appear,  on  the  King's 
invitetioB,  to  a  eonfev^Mse.  Whilst 
t^  await  him,  und^  some  dismay, 
from  the  prdonged  ahaenoo  and  sur- 
miaed  possible  loss  of  their  kader, 
Jason  and  Milo  join  them.  Presently 
the  King  enters  to  the  conferaice. 
Jason — ^in  whom  is  fitly  represented 
the  adventorer  of  a  deapente,  almost 
of  an  impossible  enterprise,  tfapt  must 
speed,  not  by  prudttice,  but  out  of 
the  hope  of  prudence,  by  a  will  mo- 
ving, rushing  irresistibly  to  its  aim, 
kindling  at  the  show  of  oppoaition, 
and  leapiog,  like  one  allured,  into  the 
arms  of  danger,-»-in  a  few  words  ex* 
changed,  so  daunts  and  masters  the 
spirit  of  the  Barbarian  with  haughty 
and  reckless  defiance,  aa  to  betray  him 
into  acknowledging,  after  be  had  de- 
nied, his  possession  of  the  Fleece :  if 
that  information  indeed,  may  be  need- 
ed, from  his  mouth,  l^  the  Argonauts, 
who  appear  to  have  come  well  iostruct- 
ed  in  respect  not  only  to  the  country 
which  contains  it,  but  the  particular 
art  and  terrors  by  which  it  is  secured. 
The  King  is  not  so>  however,  disarm- 
ed of  his  wiles.  A  questicm  which  he, 
in  his  turn,  extorts  frcm  Jason  re- 
specting the  tower  in  the  forest,  un- 
covers we  power  whidii  he  holds  over 
him,  and  he  sends  for  Medea ;  who 
brings,  as  on  the  like  fcnrmer  occasion, 
the  draught,  by  bar  father  a^ain  re- 
quired, of  fatal  sleep.  She  ia  veded,  but 
Jascm  recognises  her  habit,  and  though 
he  has  till  now  steadily  refused  &e 
-ofier  of  Aietes'  dangerous  hospitality, 

E  solid  and  plain  reasons  for 
BO,  he  instantly  accepts  the  of- 
!up,  and  would  drink,  when  Me- 
dea wama  him  of  the  treason  mingled 
with  it,  and  he  throws  it  from  him. 
He  now  plucks  away  her  veil ;  and 
tvrice  saved  by  her,  b^ins  <m  this  plea 
to  press  with  eager  wcnrds,  the  preten- 
sions of  his  passion ;  from  which  she 
es(»jpes  into  ner  father's  tent. 

Tbe  enrtain  falls  and  rises  i^atn, 
the  interval  suffi<»ng  to  transfer  the 
audience  from  without  to  the  interior 
ot*  the  Royal  Pavilion,  into  which  Ja- 
son is  seen  endtavouring  to  force  an 
entrance,  opposed  by  Aietes.  The 
Colchian  soldiers,  hitherto  inactive  as 
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in  XxMttf  incited  "by  ^edea,  assail  the  a  bridge  over  tlie  river.    The  last  is  . 

Argonauts,  who  are  driven  back,  fight-  made  choice  of.    As  she  is  departing, 

ing,  towards  their  ship.    In  the  tent  her  father  again  slighting  her  repug« 

is  now  consulted  what  further  shall  be  nance  and  horror  for  every  thing  which 

done.  To  her  father's  angry  reproaches  threatens  to  connect  her  with  the 

of  her  faithless  preservation  of  his  bloodstained  sorrow- teem  bg  Fleece, 

enemy,  Medea  replies  by  entreaty,  forces  into  her  band  the  key  of  the 

earnest  and  inspiriting,  that  he  will  hidden  entrance,  or Ja//»n^-door  as  the 

muster  hid  strength,  and  before  the  Germans  have  the  advantage  of  calling 

coming  dawn,  have  cast  out  the  stran*  it,  to  its  subterranean  strong-hold; 

gers  from  his  land.    To  her  further  and  she  takes  her  leave, 

urgently  expr^sed  desire,  he  grants  We  extract,  chiefly  for  the  wf^ 

Ihat  she  ahall  proceed,  under  her  bro«  which  they  present  of  her  feelings  and 

ther's  €scort,  to  some  concealed  place  character,  one  or  two  speeches  of  hera 

of  safety  in  the  heart  of  the  country:  out  of  this  scene,  although  perhaps 

**  Thither,"  says  he,  '*  where  is  tne  chargeable  with  the  same  fault,  in  at 

Fleece  kept ;"  to  which  she  Tehement-  still  higher  degree,  on  which  we  have* 

ly  but  fruitlessly  objects.    There  are  already  remarked.    The  passage  will 

two  rdads.    One,   passing  near  the  explain  for  itself  the  connexion  ii« 

encampment  of  the  Greeks;  the  other,  which  it  occurs, 
rough',  difficult,  and  less  trodden,  by 

Aieteg.  Good,  then !  I  arm  my  friends.    Thou  goect  with  us* 

Med.  I  ? 

Aietes,  Strange  one,  thoir.    Not  only  from  the  bow  ' 

To  vdng,  I  know,  the  shaft,  but  thou  art  train'd 
To  whirl  the  ponderous  spear;  and  swing  on  high  ^ 

The  sword  in  dreaded  hand.     Come  on  with  us  v  l 

And  drive  the  foe.  > 

Med*  Never.  » 

Aietes,  No?  ^ 

Med,  Send  me  back 
To  the  land's  heart,  my  father,  deep,  where  only*  * 

Woods,  and  dark-rifted  vales  'are, — where  no  eye,  * 

Ear,  voice,  finds  way — where  soMtude  shall  dwell  » 

Alone  with  me.    There  will  I  sue  the  Gods 
For  thee, — ^for  aid,  strength,  victory  to  thee  ;— 
(  ^^7/  father,  but  not  fight ! — And  when  thy  foer 

In  flight  are  driven,  and  not  one  stranger's  foot  ^ 

Wounds  more  our  gentle  soil,  then  wiU  I,  father,^- 

Come  back  to  thee,  and  stay  by  thee;  and  tend 

Truly  thine  age, — till  Death,  the  peaceful  God, 

With  hushing  finger  laid  to  breathless  lip. 

Steals  nigh,  and  on  his  pillow  of  dust  and  moss 

Bids  the  thoughts  sleep,  and  the  quick  wishes  rest. 

Aietes.  Thou  wilt  not  vdth  us !  and  shall  I  believe  thee  ? 
tremble,  thou  unadvised  !-^  Jason ! — Ha  ? — 

Med.  Why  ask  me,  if  thou  know'st  it  ?   Must  thou  hear 
From  my  own  lips  what  I  unto  this  hour 
Hid  from  myself  ?— I  hid  ?— the  Gods  hid  from  me. 
Let  not  my  troubled  transport,  the  warm  flush 
That  clothes,  I  feel,  my  cheeks,  mislead  thee.    Thoi^ 
Wiliest  to  hear,  and  I  will  bear  to  tell. , 
Not  amid  darkness  can  I  guess  and  fear: 
Light  must  be  round- Meoea.    It  is  said, 
And  truly— I  have  found  it — ^in  our  being 
Is  somethuCig  that,  unmaster'd  of  our  will. 
Blindly  draws  and  repels.    Like  that  whidi  calls 
Lightning  to  metal,  iron  to  the  wondrous  stone. 
Fat  and  unknown,  a  strong  coercion  flows 
From  human  breast  to  breast    It  is  not  Form, 
Not  the  soul's  winning  Grace,  not  Virtue,  Right, 
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That  kuits^  or  can  unknit^  those  magic  band»« 
Invisibly  is  spann'd  the  enchanted  bridge 
Of  inclination.    Many  as  have  trod. 
Seen  it  hath  none :  what  pleases  thee,  viust  please ; 
This  nature  works*    But  if  not  thine  to  bid 
The  affection,  'tis  of  thee  to  follow ;  there 
Will's  sunny  realm  begins :— and  I  will  not— 
Will  not 
,.:    .  /       When  I  beheld  him, — first  beheld  hina,—* 

The  blood  stood  in  my  veins,,  while  from  his  eye. 
Hand,  lips,  fire  stream'd,  and  sparkled  over  me. 
Whereto  within  me  flamed.    Yet  from  myself 
I  had  conceal'd  it.    Then  first,  wheahe  spake  it. 
Spake,  in  the  fury  of  his  mad  endeavour. 
Of  love— Oh,  too  fair  name  for  cursed  thing  ! 
1 4aw.  it— and  thereafter  will  I  do.. 
But  wish  not  that  I  meet  him !  let  me  fly  him ! 
Weak  are  we,  even  the  strongest  weak.    When  I 
Look  on  him,  round  my  senses  turn,  a  dull 
'     Oppression  over  bead  and  bosom  creeps.— 
I  am  not  she  I  am. — Drive  out,  hunt,  kOl  him. 
Yea,  if  he  yield  not  to  thee,  kiU  him,  father. 
The  dead  will  I  look  oh,  were  it  through  tears. 
Not  on  the  living. 
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As  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  river 
during  the  night,  in  flood,  has  "disdain- 
ed its  bridge,'"  and  the  first  intelligence 
which  meets  Absyrtus  on  setting  out, 
is  that  the  only  road  open  to  him  is 
<hat  which  endangers  his  sister's  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  from  which  she  flies. 
Accordingly,  the  escort  ^as  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  it  finds  itself  engaged 
with  the  lately  retreating  Argonauts, 
who  have  taken  up,  on  the  way  to 
iheir  camp,  a  position  favourable,  a? 
they  think,  for  cutting  off  the  King's 
communication  with  hi^  interiot.  The 
eight  or  ten  Greeks — ^if,  as  we  incline  to 
tmnk,  the  reinforcement  sent  ibr,can- 
not  yet  have  come  up,— drive  out  the 
forty  or  fifty  Colchians,  leaving  Jason 
to  urge  Iris  suit  alone  with  Medea.  He 
woos  her  characteristically,  with  pas- 
sion that  will  not  be  withstood,  and 
successfvilly,  if  it  could  appear  to  him 
success  to  shake  her  spirit  from  height 
to  depth,  with  uncontrollable,  uncon- 
ceakble  emotion.  But  he  finds  her 
inexcusably  self-willed  and  perverse; 
and  he  conceives  that  he  does  nothing 
unless  he  wring  from  her  what  is  not 
easy,  and  it  seems,  in  truth,  too  early  to 
exact,  an  avowal,  in  words,  of  her  love. 
At  the  moment  when  he  is  compelled 
to  confess  himself  in  this  point  frus- 
trated— (we  regret  not  to  insert  the 
scene,  or  monologue,  as  it  might  al- 
most be  called — ^it  is  long,  eloquent, 
and  original,) — Aietes,  who  has  in 
the  meantime  succoured  his  son,  fol-^ 
lows  the  now  in  turn  again  retiring 


Argonauts;  atid  Jason,  utterly  impa- 
tient of  his  discomfiture,  without  diffi- 
culty or  hesitation,  on  the  first  word 
said,  makes  over  to  him  his  daughter 
Medea. 

It  might  seem  that  the  advantage 
of  the  accident  which  had  effected 
their  meeting  to  the  movement  of  the 
drama  was,  with  the  assistance  of  Me- 
dea to  ihe  Argonautic  enterprise,  for 
the  present,  at  least,.here  lost.  On  the 
contrary,  she  no  sooner  feels  herself 
again  under  the  protection  of  her  fa- 
ther, than  her.  inflexibility,  jmmoved 
whilst  she  seemed  to  be  in  her  lover's 
power,  falters;  and  when  he,  eager 
to  prosecute  his  perilous  acl^evement 
unaided;  bids  her  a  passionate  and 
final  farewell,  she  is  con5[uered,  and 
breathes  iis  name.  Qmte  satisfied, 
he  herewith  claims  her  as  his  wife ; 
with  one  hand  taking  her  by  the  arm, 
whilst  with  the  other  he  throws  off 
her  father's  hold,  and  leads- her  back 
amongst  his  own  party.  More  fight- 
ing does  UQt,  for  the  present,  ensue. 
Aietes  chfidlenges  his  daughter  to  elect 
between  passion  and  duty ;  and,  when 
she  has  answered  him  by  her  silence, 
pouring  out  on  her  his  parental  male- 
dictions, he  gives  her  over  to  the  self- 
chosen  miseries  which  he  foresees 
'  awaiting  her,  turns  from  her,  and  de- 
parts. ,    J  *. 

Jason  now  desires, her  to  lead  him 
to  the  Fleece,  which  she  refuses  He 
will  go  alone.  With  importunate  and 
pathetic  entreaty,  as  prescient  of  the 
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sorrow  he  will  ditinter,  tkte  eftaayt  to  strongly  in  mind,  that  lie  may  under« 

avert  his  retfokition.   He  persists.    It  stand  one  part  of  the  passion  of  tlie 

is  not  possible  for  her  to  see  him  nextscene,  which  is  that  in  which  the 

taking  his  way  to  destructioD^  which  action  of  the  present  section  of  the 

she  has  power  to  control,  and  die  poem  is  consummated ;  and  one^  too, 

consents  to  go  with  him.  in  whidi  some  of  the  peculiar  powers 

It  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  of  our  author's .  dramatic  genius  are 

bear  this  dependence  of  the  calamities  exerted,  as  it  strikes  us,  with  great 

that  are  to  come  on  the  Fleeoe  itself,  strength  and  eflbct.    We  give  it  en- 

and  MedM's  forekncwSedge  /if  this,  tire. 


rouaTH  ACT. 

7^e  in^de  of  a  cavern»'-^7%e  stage  ik&rtined^*^In  the  fitregroundi  tm  ike  right , 
the  end  of  a  slaircase,  leading  from  above  fa  the  boUom.>^In  the  watt  of  rdck 
of  the  back'groundj  a  large  awr,  thvt* 

Med.  ( l^ith  a  goblet  in  one  hand^  and  a  torch  in  the  other,  comet  down 
the  slairs.y  Come  down.    We  are  at  the  goaL 

Jason.  {Above  and  still  behind  the  scenes^)  The  light !  The  light ! 

Med.  (Holding  the  light  up  the  stair.)  What  is 't? 

Jas.  {Entering  with  Tiis  sword  drawn,  <tnd  coming  hastily  down  the 
steps.)  It  orush'd  dose  by  me.    Hold  there  F  See ! 

Med*  What? 

Jas.  It  stands  at  the  door,  and  guards  th^  entrance. 

Med.  {Holding  the  light  to  the  door.)  See,  it  is  nothing,  and  none 
bars  the  entrance. 
If  thou  thyself  do  not. 

[^Sne  sets  the  goblet  down  on  one  side,  andjixes  the  torch  in  a  ring 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Jas.  Thou  art  so  calm* 

Med.  And  thou  art  not ! 

Jas.  Whilstit  wasyet  to  do,. 

When  I  but  will'd  it,  thou  didst  quake,— «nd  now — 

Med.  I  shudder  that  thou  will'st,  not  that  thou  dost  it* 
With  thee  'tirotherwise. 

Jas.  Mine  era  doth  faint. 

My  heart  is  strong.    Quick,  quick,  to  work !— Medea ! 

Med.  What  dost  thou  jg^are  on  ? 

Jas.  Pallid  shadow,  flee ! 

Yield  clear  the  door :  thou  dost  not  stay  me«    Woat ! 

l^Goittg  towards  the  door. 
.   J  go  despite  thee,  through  thee,  to  mine  aim* 
So.    He  is  vanish'd.    How  does  the  door  open  ? 

Med.  Strike  on  the  middle  with  thy  sword. 

Jas.  Gooc^l  Thou 

Await'st  me  here. 

Med.  Jason ! 

Jas.  What  vet? 

Med.  (Tenderly  and  soothing^,)  Go  not! 

Jot.  Thou  noov'st  me.    Do  not  so ! 

Med.  Go  not,  0  Jason  ! 

Jas.  O  temper  hard  to  bend !  Shall  nothing  win  thee 
To  my  resolve  to  yield  thy  ftmtasy  ? 

Med.  The  fantasy  of  those  we  love  is  dear. 

Jas.  Kow  then,  enough.    I  will. 

Med.  Thou  wilt  ? 

Jas.  I  will. 

Med.  And  nought  avail  to  turn  thee  all  my  prayers  ? 

Jas.  And  nought  avail  to  turn  me  all  thy  prayers.       ^ 
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Med.  What !  nor  my  death  ? 

\^Shk  ivresis,  Ay  a  sudden  momcfMiU^  the  iwinrd  9ut  ^Jhu  hand* 
Lo,  thine  own  sword.    'Tis  bent  /  : 

Against  m^  bosom.    One  step  more^  and  see^ 
Stretch'd  at  thy  feet^  Medea^  cold  and  dead. 

Jtt9*  My  sword ! 

Med.  Bade !  back  !-«Thou  draw'at  it  Ugul  my  heart. 

Wilt  thou  turnback? 

JitM.  No.  '  -      . 

Med.  And  if  I  should  strike? 

Jas.^  Weep  over  thee  I  can^  turn  baek  I  cannot. 
AH  for  my  word^  and  were  that  all  thy  life.  [JGoinff  inwards  her* 

Room^  woman  I  and  my  awofd ! 

Med.  {Givinghim  the  sword.)  WeQ,  take  it  then  ! 
And  from  my  hand>  thou  lovely  bridegroom ! — Kill 
Thyself  and  me ! — I  hinder  thee  no  tnore» 

Jos.  (Going  toluards  the  dooT')  Now,  then. 

Med.  HolcU    One  word  vet    Wilt  thou  straight  die  ? 
The  Fleece  upon  the  unviolated  tree 
A  dragon  watcheth^.grim,  invufaieralde 
His  scaly  skin,  iron  his  all-pierdng  teeth. 
Thou  nughtstnot  alay  him. 

Jas.  ^  I  hiro»  or  he  me. 

Med.  Inhuman  !*-Mercilen  1-<-0t  he  thee !— -And  thoa-— 
Wilt  thou  still  00? 

Jas.  Wheiefixre  more  words  ? 

Med.  Yet  itay. 

This  6up,  see,  take  it    'Tia  a  dxink  of  strength. 
Of  the  mountain-honey  mix'd,  of  the  dews  dr  night. 
And  the  she-wdfs  Uood>  it  foama.    Set  it  on  the  earth. 
When  thou  art  enter'd,  and  at  distance  stand. 
For  the  uncoil'd  serpent  now  shaU  come. 
Seeking  his  food,  to  lap  it.    But  go  thou 
To  the  tree,  and  take  the  Fleeoe.--Nd.    Take  it  not  ^ 

Take  it  not,  and  itay  here. 

Jas.  Madwoman!  Give 

Thedank*  .  ^Be  Udces  ike gMei  oui  f^ her  hand. 

Med.  ( Falling  about  his  neck.)  Jason !  I  kiss  met,  thus,  thus,  thus. 
Into  thy  grave  f^  and  ieave  room  for  me» 
O!  stay! 

Jets.         L^  goi  I  hear  a  h^;her  call.       [jGaiiig towards  the  door. 
And  if  thim  sriply  hdl  and  horror  hold, 

I  do  invade  thee.  [^ffe  hews  with  his  stword  against  the  door. 

Open,  portals  i-— Ah ! 
{[Ha  domrt  spring  open,  and  discover  an  inner  email  cavern 
etrangehf  ^kted.  Jn  the  hack-ground  utree^'-en  it  hangs  the 
GMdm  FUteoe.  Jbout  the  tree  and  Fleece  a  serpent  is  coiled, 
that,  on  the  sudden  opening  of  the  doors,  stretches  jbrwards  its 
ksad,befbreeonc§aiedinmeleaves,anddartingwithits  tongue, 
looks  steadily  be/ore  it.  Jason  cries  out,  and  starHMg  back, 
comes  again  to  the  front  of  the  stage. 

Med.    {Laughing  wildfy.)  Dost  tremble?   Dost  thou  ihudder  in 
marrow  and  none  ? 
Thou'st  wiird.    Then  go.    Wh^  goest  thoii  not  ?-«Ho !  ho ! 
Strong  one,  and  bold,  and  mk^tiest-^againBt  me, 
A  woman !— Dost  thou  ter  the  snake  ?— 'Ah  I  sniake ! 
That  didst  round  mt  writhe  most  entangling  folds, 
Destroyed'st,  and  gavest  to  doith.'^Look  at  U. :  look ! 
The  horrid  meptale,— and  go  on,  and  die. 

Jas.  Hold  out  I  my  tortured  sensea,  hold  it  out ! 
Thou  heart,  why^serabk  ?-r-Wh^t  is  it  but  dying  ? 
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Mtd.  Dying?  Dying!  It  is  a  matter  of  death. 
Go>  thou  sweet  btidegroom^  to  thy  wishing  bride  I 
See  how  she  trolls  with  the  tongue ! 

Joj.  Let  be !  let  be ! 

Keep  from  me^  in  thy  woman's  raving.    Thou 
Dost  whelm  my  spirit  in  the  wild  storm  of  thine.r  [[  Tou>(urd&  the  door* 
'  Lopk  at  me  then !  here  hast  thou  found  thy  foe. 
And  wert  thou  tenfold  hideous^  I  am  here.  {^Going-forwardsm 

Med.  Jason! 
Jos.  On! 

Med.  4       JTason! 

-  JiM^  On! 

Z^He  goes  in.     The  doort  shut  after  him. 
Med»  {ShriMng,  and  throwing  herself  onthe  closed  doors,}.  He  goes ! 

He  dies! 
Jos.  ( IVithin.)  Who  shut  the  door  ? 
Med.  NotL 

Jos.  Open! 

Med.  I  canliot. 

In  name  of  all  the^Grods^  set  down  the  cup ! 
Delay  not !  If  thou  linger^  thou  art  lost. 
Ho !  Jason !  dost  thou  near  ? — Set  down  jthe  cup.   ,  . 

Alas !  he  hears  me  not.    He  Is  about  it.      ^ 
About  it  !-^  help !  Ye  that  dwell  on  high  t  - 

Look  down^  good  Gods,  upon  us.    No !  no !.  X19 1    -  '< 

Look  not  upon  th^  sinful  daughter  down  ; 
Not  on^the  husband  of  the  guilty  ! — I 
Remit  your  aid,— will  ye  so  your  revenge  ?     ' 
No  holy  eye  behold — ^let  dark  night  cover  » 

Our  deed  and  us.*— Jason !  dost  live  ?— Give  answer  ! 
Give  answer ! — All  is  mute— dead*  Ha !  he  is  d^d. 
He  speaks  not— he  is  dead—dead. 

{^She  sinks  upon  the  ground  by  the  door. 
'         Hath  thine  hour  ta'en  thee  ? 
Sly  bridegroom ! — Rootaa— leave  room !  Rqom  for  thy  bride  I  * 
Jas.  Hal  ' 

Med-  {Swinging vp.)  'Twas  his  voice.    He  lives!  androUndhim 
death! 
To  him  !  Give  way,  ye  gates ! — ^Will  ye  withstand  ?— 
I  mock  ye. — Now!  ; 

iJFith  a  violent  effbrt  she  tears  open  both  the  doors.    Jason 
rushes  out  with  unsteadfast  steps, canying  theFkeceasa  ban-^ 
ner  upon  u  spear. 
Med.  Thou  livest ! 

Jas.  Live?  live?r-Yes! 

Shut  to  there ! — Close !  dose !—    Via  great  anxiety  shutting  the  doors. 
Med.  And  thou  hast  the  Fleece! 

Jas.  {Holding  it  from  her.)  Touch  it  not. 

'Tis  fire.    Look  at  my  hand  where  I  have  toach'd  it-— 
Soorch'd* 
Med.  (  Taking  his  hand.)  It  is  blood. 
Jas*  JBloo^? 

Med.  And  on  thy  head  blood. 

Hast  hurt  thee  ? 
Jas.  Ay^  I  know.—Come  now !  Now  come ! 

Med.  Didst  thou  fulfil  all  that  I  said  ? 
Jas.  I  did, 

I  set  the  *cup  down,  and  myself  to  the  side. 
And  waited,  panting.    I  heard  thee  calU  but  durst  not. 
Make  answer,  for  the  beast— that  now  began. 
With  winldng  eyes^  to  move;  and  Ibelieved^ 
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That  tbwards  m^  it  plish'd  on  ita  rattling  coUt. 
But  'twas  the  drink  alone  the  monster  sought. 
And  at  its  length  stretch'd  out  on  the  cave^  floor^ 
Unheeding  me,  drank  thirstily  and  deep. 
And  soon,  drunken  or  dead,  lay  motionless. 
I  made  me  hastily  from  that  poisonous  breath 
To  the  tree,  and  took — See  here  the  Fleece— Away. 
^  Med,  Come  then,  and  quick. 

Jas.  Ab  from  the  tree  I  bare  it, 

A  sound  like  sighing  pass'd  among  the  leaves. 
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And  I  behind  heai 

•dcall^WoE! 

Ha!— who  calls  ^ 

Med.  Thyself. 

Jos. 

I? 

Med. 

Come. 

Jat, 

Whither? 

Med. 

Away ! 

Joe. 

Go  foremost  thou. 

I  follow  with  the  Fleece. 

Away  I 


Goonl  Go!  Tarry  not! — ^Away  !  Away! 


What  follows  is  little  else  than  mat- 
ter of  course,  except  that  our  author 
properly  spares  his  heroine  the  crime 
of  her  brother's  death.  In  the  last  con« 
flict  near  the  ship,  as  the  Greeks  are 
at  the  point  of  embarking,  he  is  made 
prisoner.  Jason  uses  the  danger  of 
his  life  to  deter  Aletes  from  further 
violence,  intending,  he  savs,  to  take 
him  on  board,  and  rdand  Iiim  where 
pursuit  must  cease,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Colehia;n  coast.  But  the  gal- 
lant-spirited boy  calls  impatiently  on 
his  father  to  free  him  with  arms; 
and  when  he  sees  that  the  menace  of 
Jason  is  efiectual,  and  that  fear  of  the 
consequences  to  himself  keeps  back 
Aietes  from  the  attempt  to  release 
him,  or  fiirth^  to  obstruct  the  pro- 


ceeding of  the  Greeks,  not  bearing 
that  his  safety  should  blunt  his  Col- 
chians'  weapons,  and  disdaining  even 
for  a  little  while  to  live  without  liber- 
ty, he  throws  h^imself  from  the  rock, 
on  to  which  he  has  been  led,  into  the 
sea,  and  perishesl  The  unhappy  fa- 
ther,— bereaved  of  his  last  bhild— 
and  in  the  same  moment  vanquish- 
ed in  bis  last  hold  of  hope  and  cou- 
rage, by  being  shewn  the  pledge, 
as  he,  with  inconsistent  superstition, 
has,  frond  the  dream  of.  Phryxus,  be- 
lieved it  to  be,  of  Victory  and  Re- 
venge to  its  possessor — the  Fleece — in 
the  hands  of  his  enemy — falls  upon 
the  earth,  which  he  invokes  to  unclose 
its  graves ;  and  the  Argonauts  embark 
unmolested. 


"^Hlan  FLAY  OF  THE  TRILOOY* 


FouB  years,  since  she  turned  her 
prow  from  Colchis,  have  seen  the  Argo 
a  wanderer  of  the  deep.  One  month 
has  passed  since  she  gave  back  the 
last — and  leaded -^  of  ner  hero-crew 
to  his  birth-place,  lolcos;  and  already, 
driven  out  by  the  citizens  in  tumult, 
on  suspicion  of  having  part  in  the 
sudden  death  of  its  kin^,'  bis  usurping 
unde  Pelias,  Jason  is  m  flight,  with 
his  family,  through  Greece.  They 
have  reacned  Corinth,  where,  connect- 
ed in  ties,  hereditary  and  personal,  of 
ancient  hospitality  with  Creon  the 
King,  he  hopes  for  an  asylum.  This 
Third  Drama,  opening,  discovers  the 
l^nt,  which  he  nas  pitched  without 
the  walls,  awaiting  the  opportunity  to 


prefer  his  supplication.  The  time  is 
*^  early  morning,  before  daybreak." 
Medea  is  seen,  with  a  slave,  in  the 
act  of  interring,  in  a  chest  of  singular 
appearance,  the  implements  and  me« 
morialsof  her  inherited  Art ;  of  which 
some  are  enumerated:—*'  the  veil 
und  rod  of  the  goddess;"  one  vessel 
inclosing  flames,  ready  to  seize  and 
consume  him  who  imprudently  opens 
it ;  another,  filled  witn  suddenxieath  ; 
-many herbs,  and  many stonesof might; 
to  all  which  she  lastlv  adds  the  *' mo- 
nument of  her  own  sniune  and  guilt," 
and  token  of  her  house's  calamity,  the 
unhappy  Golden  Fleece.  She  ex« 
plains  that  she  makes  this  sacrifice  to 
the  Country  of  Light,  of  which  she  is 
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become,  as  the  trastt,  aniaAitUUBl,  muikd  of  their  im»rtti6ii,-*-the  ab* 

—and  to  her  hushand't  weakened  af-  korrenee  oi  fdm  Greek  for  dark  and  ter* 

fection.    For  the  woe.danoBneed  and  riUe  arts,  unknown  to  bit  owniuper* 

imprecated  agdnst  her  by  her  Irtber,  stttioB.   ^nee  hit  return^  the  open  and 

deid  of  sorrow,  as  she  has  heard,  amca  Tiident  utterance  by  the  people  of  in- 

her  flight,  has  fatten  on  her.  The  love^  dignation,  acorn,  and  loathing  for  the 

suddenly  inflamed  amidat  daiweca  and  Cdchian  and  a<nrceres8,— -and  for  him 

wild  difficulty,  at  a  distance  from  the  who  baa  united  himaelf  with  her,  has 

country  which  nursed  and  stamped  not  only  most  deeply  wounded  his  pride 

his  early  feelings  and  impressioas^  and  sof^loTe,  but  by  pdn  brought 

has,  in  some  measure,  during  their  ex-  into  theae  atrongest  principlea.  of  his 

iled  houseless  wandering,  but  iwmore  nature  referring  to  her,  has  exaspm- 

since  they  set  foot  in  Greece,  decayed  ted,  it  seems,  what  waa  Ii^i|;uishing 

in  Jason  8  breast;  giving  way,  in  a  kindness, '4)r  incipient  alienation,  into 

mind  not  generous  or  tender, — and  a  rcaehtful  and  bitter  Aoi/IZ?  feeling, 

which,  it  should  seem,  asked,  therefore,  profonnder  and  stronger  dian  he  hm 

some  incitement,  by  obstacles,  to  its  yet  chosen  to  declare  to'  her,  or  per« 

passion,— in  hart,  to  the  tranquillity  of  haps  acknowledged  to  himself, 

possession,— -but  more  actively  altered  Jasmi  has  entcried  among  the  interlo* 

and  estranged  by  the  reawakening  of  cutors  of  die  first  scene,  speaking  with 

thoughts,  which  only  vehement  pas-  a  countryman,  whom  he  had  charged 

sion  snppressed,-«the  disdainful  aver-^  with  his  message  to  the  King.  When 

sion  of  the  Greek  for  the  Barbarian,  he  baa  received  the  answer,  Medea 

To  whidi  add  that  which  this  author  cornea  forward, 
hoi  selected  aa  the  de^  and  invinctl^ 

Med,  Have  greeting. 

Joi.  And  thou  I-*But  ye,  {io  the  Siave,)  thou  and  thy  fellowa,  ga^ 
And  break  yourselves  green  branches  from  the  trees, 
Aa  is  of  supplicants  the  usage  here  ; 
And  hold  you  quiet  then,  and  still.    Hear'st  thou  ?— 
(To  the  CountrjfwMH.)  Enough. 

[[  7%e  Cuwuiryman.  and  the  Slave  |d  oui^    ' 

Med.  Thott'rt  busied. 

Joe.  *        Ay. 

Med.  Thou  sparest  thyself 

No  hour  of  rest* 

Jus.  Afvgithfe,  and  rest ! 

Divorced  from  rest^  i«  he  a  frigitive. 

Med.  Thou  hast  not  slept  to-night :  thou  wentett  forth. 
And  lonely  walkedst  through  the  o'ershadowing  dark. 

Joe,  I  love  the  shadowy  night.    Day  hurts  mine  eye. 

Med.  Thy  message  hast  thou  aent  unto  the  king-^ 
Receives  he  us  ? 

Joe.  I  s^  hete  waiting  for  bun. 

Med.  He  is  thy  friend  ? 

Joe.  He  waa. 

Med.  He  will  eonply. 

Jilt.  Men  ^un  the  fellowship  of  the  plague*  touch'd. 
Thou  know'st  it  well,  that  all  the  wcMrld  dodi  fly  us ; 
That  even  my  false  unde's,  Pelifls,  death, 
ThfB  guflty,  whom  a  god  in  wrath  destro/d, 
Ob  me  the  people  diarge  it,  me  thine  hoaband. 
From  the  dark  land  of  magic  the  Returti\L 
Kiiow'atthouitnot? 

Medi  I  know. 

Jm.  Caute,  and  enough. 

To  vnmder  and  to  wake  amidat  the  night. 
But  what  hath  driven  thee  up  before  the  sun  ? 
What  waa  thy  quest  in  the  wild  darkness  ^  £h! 
Calling  M  friends  from  Colchis  ? 
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J4^  Iiwteed? 

Med*  I  lUkVfS  Uid,  No* 
.  Jm^  Then  da  I  say  to  ih«« 

Thou  doest  well  to  leave  it  quite  undone. 
Brew  not  from  cull'd  herbs  juices^  drinks  of  sleep  ; 
Speak  verses  Bot  to  the  moon^  move  not  the  dead. 
They  hate  that  here  ;  and  I — I  hute  it  too. 
Not  m>w  in  Colchis  are  we^  but  in.  Greece ; 
Nor  among,  monsters  livii^ — amon^  men. 
But  i|ow  I  wot  thou  dost  it  not  again ;  • 
For  ihptt  hast  given  me,  and  thou  keep'st  thy  word« 
The  crimson  veil^  companion  of  thy  head, 
Brmight  shadows  of  the  past  into  my  mind. 
Why  put'st  thou  not  our  country's  habit  on  ? 
As  I  a  Colchian  was,  on  Colchiau  mould. 
Be  thou  in  Greece  a  Greek.    Why  wiU  we  stir 
Remembrances  of  the  fled  time,  if  they 
Are  n£e,  unstiar'd—- and  all  too  prompt  to  spring  > 

.m  m  «  ••  # 

«— There  4o  ^ey  lie,  fair  Corinth's  warhke  towers, 
Stretch'd  in  ricn  beautv  on  their  sea-beat  shore ; 
The  cradle  of  my  youthful  golden  prime ; 
The  same^  illumined  by  the  self-same  sun. 
I  only  changed— I  in  myself  another. 
Ye^ds!  why  was  my  morning's  splendour  given, 
If  ye  decreed  so  dark  the  evening's  close  \ 
-^Oh !— Were,  it  night  I 

«  «  4P  «r  « 

Judge  me  not  stem,  not  harsh  of  soul,  Medea ! 
Truet  thou,  I  feel  thy  sorrow  deep  as  mine. 
Faithfully  dost  thou  urge  the  heavy  stone. 
That,  tumbling  back,  rolls  down  again  upon  us, 
And  ev^y  oath  shuts  up,  and  every  outlet. 
Bast  thou  aone— have  I  'done  it  ?-*It  hath  been  ^ 

Thou  lov'st  me :  nor  I  know  it  not,  Medea* 
After  thy  nature— yes !— but  thou  dost  love  mc^ 
Not  that  look  only  tells  me— many  a  deed ! 
»  *  «p  «  • 

1  -know  thy  head  droops  under  many  a  grief. 
Which  answering  pity  in  this  bosom  mounuk 
-—Then  carefully  and  ripely  let  us  w&gjti 
How  best  t'  avert  the  mischief  threatening  near. 
This  city  is  Corinth.^    In  mf  -earlier  day. 
When  I,  from  boy  yet  but  to  man  half  grown. 
Before  my  uncle's  grim  displeasure  fled. 
This  country's  Ki^  Deceived  me  to  his  hearth, 
Allied  in  friendship  of  our  fathers'  days, 
And  as  a  dear  son  duly  warded  me. 
Who  in  his  house  secure  lived  many  a  y^ar. 

Creon,  and  his  daughter  Creusa,  veration,  of  his  innocence,  he  offers 
going  out  to  sacrifice  to  Neptune,  on  him^  himself  i^e  protection  he  had 
the  sea-shore,  pass  by  their  tent.  Ja-  formerly  enjoyed.  This  Jason  after- 
son,  who  had  charged  his  messenger  wards  exphuns  to  him,  that  he  cannot 
with  his  request,  and  the  title  by  accept,  unless  with  those  who  are  de- 
which  he  made  it,  but  not  his  name,  pendent  on  him  ;  to  which  also  the 
makes  himself  known.  Creon's  first  King  consents,  unwillingly,  suq>ecting 
anxiety  is  to  understand  the  truth  and  fearing  Medea ;  but  not  before 
of  the  accusation,  divulged  through  Creusa,  from  regarding  her  at  first 
Greece,  from  which  he  flies  ;  and  be-i  with  dislike  as  a  Barbarian,  and  with 
ing  satisfied,  by  Jason's  solemn  asse*  honor  as  a  Sorceress,  gradu^ly  won, 
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when  they  eonverae  'd(H)ey  :to  incvw 
tenderness^  by  the  natural  exDressum 
of  her  melancholy  desolate  leeHngp, 
has  already  extended  the  inTkatioii  to 
her  and  her  children. 

There  is  something  entfarely  new> 
we  believe,  and  in  the  first  eflfect  hap* 
py>  in  our  author's  management  of  thia 
ancient  story — ^in  the  idea  of  thus  as* 
sociating  Medea  and  Crensa.  And 
there  is  one  scenes  whieh;  hoV  far  to 
i>raibe  for  discreet  execution  we  kndw 
ndt,  but  it  is  well-purposed^  li^re  the 
kindness  of  one,  and  gralitude  of  the 
bther,  are  worked  together  into  a  sort 
of  placid  charm,  like  »  Vernal  gleam- 
ing of  gentle  a£^tions  and  hopes,  b^ 
fore  the  storm  seize  its  possession  of 
the  sky.  The  temper^  naturally  aus- 
tere, and  now  gloomy  with  sorroWs 
and  self-reproach^  of  the  Colchian  wife, 
is  attracted  and  softened  by  the  serene, 
still,  gracious  spirit  of  her  destined 
rival,  who  pities,  and  is  zealous  to  aid 
her,  in  fashioning  hers^  to  her  new 
oountry.  She  has  taken  its  dress; 
and  in  the  scene  of  which  we  speak 
is  trying,  not  aptly,  with  hand  wont 
to  the  grasp  of  bow  add  speftf,  to  re- 
neat  the  sweet  skill  of  Creusa's  on  the 
lyre ;  and,  with  the  voice,  that  better 
knew  to  compel  reluctant  spirits,  to 
catch  from  hers  the  sprightly  music 
of  a  song,  which  was  JaaOn's  when  k 
boy.  These  are  unforbidden  arts, 
which  the  compassionate  instnt^tress 
does,  and  the  forlorn  pupil  fain  wduld 
hope  shall  have  power  to  r^-attich,  at 
least  gently  to  touch,  one  altered  heart 
The  lesson  is  interrupted  by  him  who 
is  its  object.  He  finds  Medea  a  reason 
for  her  absence ;  and,  in  the  conversa- 
tion that  fdlows  with  Creusa,  return- 
ing upon  their  earlier  years,  discovers 
that,  under  the  guise  of  brotherly  tod 
sisterly  kindness,  a  stronger  affection 
had  arisen  between  them,  and  that  the 
idea  of  their  future  union,  by  others 
than  themselves  had  been-*half-seri- 
oosly,  perhaps,  half-sportively-*enter- 
tained.  She,clear-thoughted  and  calm, 
in  that  past  divided  inseparably  ftom 


ihe  pnesent,  sees  only  ^dinant  recd- 
kctioh*  Hejoinadi4two;lmd,  throw- 
ii&g  himself  back  with  a^ent  fancy 
into  that  season  of  his  rejoidng  youth, 
contrasts,  though  not- so  as  to  make 
sensible  to  the  kinoeent^iearted  maid- 
en the  reference  to  herself^  the  vn^ 
hanpy  nsarriage  into  which  he  has 
faiien,  with  tMt  whieh  the  pure  heart 
dictatesi  and  the  gods  favour.  The 
return  of  Medea  does  not  check  these 
thoughts,  nor,  however  painful  to  her, 
nor,,  for  a  time,  howev^  natiently 
bcvne,  their  utterance  .  Wnen  this 
torture^  with  variations,  has  gone  the 
length  of  the  poet's  use  for  it,  it  is 
dif  erted  by  the  King  enterihg  much 
disturbed,  to  deelare  the  coming,  and 
on  what  errand,  of  a  herald  of  die 
Amphietyons.  He  follows,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  execute  his  office,  by  pro- 
daiming  the  ban  of  the  hdy  sovereign 
council  against  the  riturderers  of  King 
Pelias— Jason  and  Medea.  Against 
her,  as  the  herdd  is  led  to  exfjlain, 
for  he  employs  the  criminal  designa- 
tion with  latitude,  the  perpetrator  of 
tho'death — against  him,  who  brought 
the  Sorceress  into  Greece-^who  fur- 
ther, according  to  the  i^deness  of 
judicial  thought  in  such  earl^  times, 
joined  with  her  in  marriage,  is  poined 
in  the  condemnation  of  her  guilt,  of» 
as  the  herald  words  it,  "  The  partner 
nf  one  infamous,  himself  infamous." 
Jason  attempts  to  repel  the  charge,  by 
denying  that  his  wife  had  the  access 
alleged  to  the  King's  person,  since, 
when,  as  the  herald  has  recited,  the 
daught^  came  to  $olidt  for  their  fa* 
ther  the  succour  of  her  skill,  he  had 
i^efused  her  going.  **  Yes !"  the  he- 
rald says^  *^  fbr  thejirsi  time ;"  but 
adds,  that  on  the  request  being  re- 
peated, she  had,  unknovm  to  htm,  gone 
with  them,  conditioning  only,  in  re- 
quital of  her  aid,  for  possession  of  the 
Fleeee>  which  Jason  had,  on  his  re- 
turn to  loloos,  delivered  u;  to  bia 
ancle,  the  author  of  the  Expedition. 
The  messenger  pursues  his  narrative : 


Hie  maidens,  much  rejoidng,  promised  thii^ ; 

And  she  forthwith  went  in  whm  the  King  d^ 

Dark  words  of  mystic  meaning  utter'd  sbe^ 

And  deeper  into  slumber  sunk  the  King. 

The  evil  blood  to  qudl,  she  bade  a  vdn 

Be  bpen'd;  which  was  done.    He  lighter  breathed ; 

Thev  bound  the  adutary  wound,  and  iov 

For  Health  leatoMred  ia  is  the  daughter  s  heart. 

Thy  wife  went  forth  the  diamber,  as  ahe  said ; ,  r^  (^(^n]o 

The  daughters  too  went  forth,  seeing  him  deep.  ^^^  by  ^^oogiL 


MoQqtacry  t6|ief»d.    In  feftrlttlli«6t^  : '^ 

Tlie  maideiia  torn  and  €ntev.    HorriUa  I 
Tbe  old  man  lay  on  earth,  wildly  eonvuUed ; 
The  bandage  tmit  had  held  his  veins  was  rent> 
4nd  in  black  tidies  his  Upod  was  streaming  fort)»- 
Before  the  Altar>  where  die  Fleece  had  hung» 
He  lay>  and  that  was  gon^.    Bat  sh^  was  seen^ 
The^dden  splendour  wearing,  through  the  night» 
As  with  swift  s|ep  she  guilty  s&ode  away. 


HI 


On  thii^  perhaps  not  wholly  incon* 
teislable  poof  itf  eireumstanoes,  he  as 
cj^annfs^iotied  banishes  them  from  the 
^l^iu  walked  by  gods,  of  the  Greeks; 
iQ  any,  tluit^  aftar  three  days  and 
tl^  ni^ta  sh^.  harbomr  them,  de>T 
lODnoing,  if  a  priTste  person,  jDeath, 
r-if  a  people,  if  a  king,  War.* 
.  3ut  Creon  makes  reply,'  that  he 
avouches  ilason  innocent,  takes  him 
under  his  protection,  apd  answers  for 
hiBD  before  the  Am^ii^tyons.  Who« 
^pMxeover,  he  demands,  snail  dare  im« 
peach  (he  clear  name  of  his  «0A*fn« 
h»  f  *^  Yeff !  <^  his  son-in-law,  for 
Iha  purpose  oC  the  happy  ^^m  be 
|>ioi4^t  to  e£^ct  in  the  djarker  days ; 
and  i^  hand  of  Jason  united  (o  hi^ 
daughter*"  With  which  anawer  he 
diBmip?^  th^  herald* 
:  Oreon  now  tnrns  to  Medea,  the  de« 
tes^  Qj^pring  of  the  wilderness,  th? 
dfar-of  mipaes,  ^  which  Jason  sus- 
|ain»;Uie  shame  and  pursuit,  and,  in 
b^  own  kingdoo^  her  juclge>  but 
adopting  the  ^conviction  of  another 
tribunal>  pronounces  her  death,  if  the 
paorrow  find  her  witl^n  his  borders. 
-  She  answers  that  she  x%  innocent; 
and  when  this  declaration  dianges  not 
iKe  King's  doom,  ^s  upon  her  hus* 
b(md  to  go  with  ^r.  He  i^ses; 
and,  either  authorized  to  himself  by 
the  solemn  public  judgment  under 
Whi4?b  shest^ds,  us^kg,  without  re« 
mOrse^  its  force  to  dissever  intolerable 
lies,  or  letting  loose  the  ej^piessaon 
0f  his  hate,  he  delivers  her  over  to  her 
fatheir'fi  cmses.  She  demands  her 
^hildren—'they  are  denied  her-Hind 
she  goes  out,^  fired  with  her  wrong^^ 
ai|d  menaciiig  vengeance  on  the  Three. 
,  Struck  with  her  threats,  and  having 
from  the  first  seen^  to  labelir  under 
nn^Msy  impi:ession9  of  bar  poi^eis,^  she 
has:  no  .9oon^  left  thep  than  Creoii 
jM^es  alarm  at  the  leisure  allowed  by 
JhJmself  fo)(  her  departure,  which  h^ 
now  limits  to  the  passing  day.  This 
altQra^oigi  is  not  without  oonsequeiiees. 
.    In  the  firat  plaee«  as  she  refines  Jp 


veceiveany  communication  from  tha 
dave  s^t,  it  leads  to  the  King's  gon^ 
in  person  with  Jason  to  aojuahit  hei^ 
witbit— this  leads  to  herobtaming  firom 
the  latter,  against  Creon's  ]^rudent  fmd 
atroog  dissuasion,  a  private  cdUioquy-m 
and  this  again  to  an  incident  of  our 
author's  devising,  which  he  has  made 
of  much  farce,  m  bringing  on  the  pe* 
euliar  catastrophe  of  this  dran^u 

In  this  unwitnessed  colloquy  she 
begins  by  clearing  herself  tp  Jason, 
who  is  without  power  to  donbt  b^ 
sin»{4e  recital,  from  his  uncle's  impu* 
ted  n^urder*  She  next,  returning  to 
tenderness,--Ffor  latterly  her  language 
has  been,  more  exasperated  perhi^s, 
with  such  cause  as  she  has  had,  w^ 
should  hardly  say,  but  more  mark- 
ed, we  think,  with  intimations  of  an^ 
terior  alienation,  than  we  possibly, 
from  want  of  due  attention  or  reflec- 
tion, had  expected,--*'makes  her  final 
suppliant  impeal  to  all  kindly,  all  ge« 
nerous,  aU  honourable  feelings  in  hia 
bosom,  that  he  will  not  abandon  her; 
find,  this  failing, — ^for  the  unnutnly 
hardness  of  his  spirit  is  not  vulner^ 
able,—- in  the  last  plaae,  now  resol- 
vedly divorced,  as  the  least  favour  that 
can  be  granted  to  a  mother,  and  to  her 
the  k^st,  she  sues  and  wrings  from 
him  permission  for  one  of  their  chil- 
dren to  ^0  with  her^  which*  induces 
the  peculiar  incident  before  alhided  to. 

^e  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  King's  mysterious  death  :r- 

Pelia6>  it  should  be  understood> 
who,  upon, some  quarrd  with  his  bro- 
ther JBson,  Jason's  fatl^ar^  touching 
his  son*s  expedition,  treacherously 
dew-^him,  had,:  from  the  tima  h^  ac- 
^l^red  It,  as  in  consecration  sui|)end- 
ed  over  his  domestic  altar  its  Gold- 
^  ti^pby,  and  sat  before  it  in  im- 
Aiovable  horror,  fancying  that  out 
of  it  ^e  saw  the.  face  of  hia  brother 
looking  at  him,  till  he  fdl  into  seem- 
ingly mortal  sidcness.  Thus  much 
we  learnt  long  since  from  Jason's  con- 
versation wii^  Creo|i.    To  the  fur- 
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ther  partiettltn  fturnithed  by  ^le  he^ 
raldy  Medea  now  adds^  **  that  when>  ai 
he  had  aaid/  she  went  bade  to  take 
'  her  right,  the  Fleece/  suddenly  she 
heard  an  outcry  behind  her.  She 
mrned,  and  saw  the  king  leap  from 
his  couch,  howling  with  furious  and 
frightful  gestures  and  contoftloMi. 
*  Ha!  brother!'  he  cried,  ^oomest 
thou  for  Tengeance  ?— yengeance  upon 
tot  ?«....-»Once  more  shalt  thou  die  \ 

— jret  once  more  Y ~And  onward 

•pnngfng,  at  me  he  catches* 
whose  hand  bare  ibe  Fleece 
But  I  trembled,  and  lifted  my  cry 
To  the  gods  which  I  know 
""' abiding  the  Fkeeeaa  a  shield 

hefbre  me Then  the  grinning  of 

madness   deformed   his   face 
With  shrieks  the  bindings  he  seized 

of  his  veins They  break  f  In 

gni^ies  the  life-stream  pours—*— 
iltod,  88  I  look  round  me,  hoitor* 
stiffisning,— -— -Lo!  at  my  feet  the 

Jdng, ^In  his  own  Uoiod  welter. 

iBg,  Cdd  and  dead !" 

Medea  had  obtained  permission  from 
Jluon,-  in  their  prirate  conversation, 
to  take  one  of  her  children  with  her 
in  her  exile.  They  wHo  from  the 
beginning  give  s%ns  of  having  bfeen 
brottg^  up  under  the  nurture  of  Go* 
ra,  in  a  sort  of  wild  and  shy  estrange* 
ment'  from  both  parents^  occupied,  it 
is  to  be  supposed,  with  their  own  pas* 
sionsi  cares,  and  grief!^,  neither  attract* 
hig,nor  perhapsmuch  desiring  diildhJi 
endearments,  have  from  the  first  mo* 
ment  attached  themselves  to  the  Co* 
rinthian  princess,  in  marked  prefetti 
ence  to  theur  moUier.  That  it  may  be 
put  to  thenr  own  option  whidt  shaugo 
with  her,  she  now  conducts  them  to 
Medea,  from  whom,  on  the  choice  b&i 
ing  proposed  to  them,  they  shrink  to* 
geiber,  seeking  refuge  wim  her  rival, 
whom  they  can  by  no  persuasion  be 
induced  to  leave.  It  is  from  this  spon* 
taneons  and  unexpected  rejection  of 
her  by  her  ofibpring,  finishing  her  an* 
guidli,  and  wholly  ^  diangmg  her 
milk  for  gall,"  that  Grillparzer  has 
drawn,  as  we  understand  him,  the 
suggestion  wholly,  and  in  tome  part 
the  resolution  in  her  mjnd^  to  deaifuy 
them. 

The fmrih  Att^  against  onrunm, 
but  not  po88ibl)r  against  eitiMr  eflSct 
or  law  or  the  hif^Sest  art,  is  that  ef 
the  Catastrophe. 

The  scene  of  ^e  third  still  remidns, 
the  court  before  Jaaon'a  house.    It  ia 


seen  forward  on  one  Me  fhe  stage-- 
the  palace  towards  the  back  on  the 
other.  Medea  discovered  lying,  as  die 
was  left,  upon  the  steps  before  the 
door,  still  overcome  with  the  despair 
of  her  children's  rejection. 

In  abrupt  and  fitful  converse  wi^ 
Gora,  she  begins,  not  intelligibly  to 
her,  and  at  first  hardly  to  berself,  as 
if  she  had  no  purpose  in  what  she 
thought,  to  figure  the  actions  of  her 
revenge.  Presently,  as  her  Will,  soti*^ 
dted^  as  it  might  seem,  by  her  fancy; 
mixes  laote  in  the  act  of  her  intelleev 
die  turns  te  htnent,  that  self*depri« 
ved  of  the  means  of  her  art^  wbidi^ 
guarded  by  that  token,  pledge,  and 
cause  of  her  house's  calamity  which  she 
has  buried  with  them,  die  dreads  to 
recover, — she  is  helpless.  Opportune^ 
ly  to  the  working  of  her  mind,  the 
King,  having  imagined  a  project  for 
Jason,  to  which  it  seems  important 
that  he  should  be  master  of  the  Fleece; 
and  found,  upon  inquhy,  that  be^ 
knows  nothing  of  it,  comes  to  demand 
this  of  her.  From  her  answers  helearM 
that  it  fe  in  his  own  hands.  For  hia 
servants,  in  digging  for  the  place  of 
an  Altar  to  Jove,  the  Hospi^ble,  to  be 
raised  where  he  and  Jason  had  that 
day  met,  in  most  sdemn  acknow* 
leagment  and  sanction  ci^  thdr  an* 
dent  and  renewedr  alUuiee,  have  a 
little  while  before  found,  and  brought 
him,  Medea's  chest.  By  his  order  it 
»  now  produced.  She  Te^bgnises  it 
with  a  transport  of  joy,^^-promises, 
when  she  has  opened  It,  which  for 
the  present  she  decHnes  to  do,  to  send 
the  Fleece  ;  and  dedret  to- add  a  gift 
Ibr  Creusa.  The  King  hesitates,  fearo 
ing  to  distress  her,  but  on  her  assn* 
ranoe  that  her  means  are  ample,  as* 
sents ;  and,  having  aaid  that  by  hia 
daughter's  suggestion,  to  whicn  he 
had  at  filrst  objected,  but  from  the 
calm  and  reasonable  temper  in  which 
lie  finds  her,  does  so  no  kmg^,  her 
diikhen  will  be  brought  ta  take  thdr 
last  froe wdl  of  her— leaves  her. 

Alone  wMi  her  treasure,  with  the 
eonsdonsneas  ef  recovered  strength 
awdces  the  full  storm  of  deadly  desires 
In  her  soul.  EVen  Qon,  ^o  has  thus 
far  incessantiy  exerted  hetsdf  in  rou* 
fling  her  to  revenge>  becomes  darmeil 
v^es  ahe  sees  the  terrible  Magidim 
resume  her  power* 

The  nnpttal  gilt,  intended  by  Me* 
idee  fe  Creusa,  whose  fanner  kind* 
nessy  it  must  be  laid,  ha%  since  the 


plighting  of  her  hand  io  Jgson,  be«  carry  in,  who,  ahnddering  with  her 

come  envenomed  toller  thoughts, ap«  anticipations,  oheyi* 
pairing  to  her  now  imly  wily  and  de«        The  diildren  are  now  brought,  and 

eettful  blandishment,  is   the  TCssel  left  with  her,  and  her  spirit  duffkens 

spokenof  in  the  first  scene,  among  the  towards  its  last  horrible  act.'   Their 

contents  of  the  chest,  as  filled  with  replies   discover   the   same   sort  of 

flames,  ready  to  break  forth  and  prey  alienation  from  her,  and  love  for  her 

upon  die  unwary  opener  of  it    Even  rival,  which  has  before  distracted  her ; 

as  Gora  holds  it,  supporting  it  awk«  *-but  which,  as  the  future  impressed 

wardly  in  part  by  the  lid,  from  the  with  her  own  will  draws  on,  she  bean, 

sfight  aperture  a  tongue   of  flame  it  seems,  more  tranquilly.  It  is  grow« 

'^Unta  out,  which  Medea  sings  back  itig  late,  and  the  younger  boy  is  tdeepy. 

%rto  it*  place*    l%e  places  this  vessel  She  directs  them  to  lie  down  on  tlu^ 

-^tt  a  gMden  salrar,  and,  oo?ering  it  ateps  of  her  bouse.    The  following 

with  toe  wished-for  Fleece,  and  this  lines,  thrown  in  here,  are  very  afieet* 

Wi^  a  rich  mantle,  gives  it  to  Gora  to  ing: — 

How  carefully  he  leads  along  his  brotb^. 
And  takes  his  own  cloak  off,  wrapping  it  warm 
^         Around  the  shoulders  of  the  little  one  ; 
And  now,  their  little  arms  enfolded  dose. 
Lies  down  with  him  to  sleep. — 111  was  he  never  !— 

fRie  Hnes  immediately  subsequent,  in  which,  in  a  sudden  dream-like  reit 
frmn  her  perturbations  of  anguish  and  passion,  the  vision  of  her  former  setf^ 
as  of  another,  with  othar  departed  forms,  shews  itself  to  her,inre  Ml  of  genius. 
'I^e  is  sitting  opposite  to  her  children,  who  sleep.  Night  is  gradually  cdh 
ming  on. 

Med.  The  night  hath  fall'n :  the  glittering^  stert  come  fbrUt, 

Looking  down  on  us  with  their  still  soft  light,  ■  --* 

The  same  to-day  that  yesterday  they  were. 

As  if  all,  to-day,  were  such  as  yes'terday  ;  .  . 

Wh^eas,  between  them  lies  a  gulf  as  wide» 

As  betwixt  happiness  assured, — ^and  ruin. 

$0  changeless,  self- resembling.  Nature  is, 

SafiiU4>f  changes,  Man  and  his  wild  lot» 

When  1  think  over  to  my scif  the  talc 
Of  my  past  life,  I  could  believe  another 
Spake,  while  I  listen'd,  interrupting  him  * 

With-— -Friend !  that  cannot  be !  She  to  whose  soul 
Thou  givest  thoughts  of  death — ^o!  thou,  erewtdle. 
Didst  let  her  wandar  in  her  own  loved  land. 
Lit  with  the  gleam  of  even  these  gentle  start. 
As  mild,  as  pure,  as  naked  of  all  sin. 
As  a  child  upon  its  mother's  breast  at  play. 
Whither  goes  she?— 'Tis  to  the  poor  man's  hut. 
Whose  ffreen-ear'd  tflth  her  father's  chase  trode  down, 
-    -   *    To  bear  nim  gold,  and  in  his  trouble  joy. 

— ^What  will  die  on  the  forest^pathsf— She  hies. 

Seeking  her  brother,  who  i'  the  wood  awaits  her  ; 

Till  met,  they,  like  twhi^tars  on  the  dusk  heaven 

Glide  on,  in  radiance,  their  accustom'd  way. 

Kow  joins  them  One,  gold-diadem'd  his  brow, 

It  is  their  Sire,  the  Monarch  of  the  land ! 

His  hand  on  her  he  lays,  her  and  her  brother  [ 

Welcome !  O,  welcome  1  friendliest,  gracious  forms ; 

Tisit  ye  me  in  my  dark  solitude. 

Come- nearer,  let  me  look  you  in  tihe  face, 

Hiou  kind,  good  brodier.    Dost  thou  smile  on  me  J^ 

How  art  iJiou  fahr,  thou  my  sick  soul's  glad  light  ?  ^       -  ^ 

My  father's  lode  is  grave ;  but  he  too  loves  me,  ^-       ^ 

Lores  bis  good  daughter.    Ha!  good!  good!    GoOqIc 

^Starting  from  Wpt  seat. 


*■' ^ -,  ■        .»..,.  .  7%dto^gi|^.  '       ^ 

^.ies  that  hatli  i^a4  if*    Old  man,  she  i^M  betray*—  ] 

gbe  Aa^A^thee^-HQi4  heradf.    Bnt  thou  didst  spread 
jW  hoToring  of  ^y  cones  o'er  her  paths* 

— •Tho^  ^halt  be  outcast,  sud'st  thou,  driTen  to  roam  .  . 

Like  the  wild  beast  of  the  desert.    No  friend  left  thee, 
<  Of  earth  no  place  to  lay  thy  faint  head  down.  i 

And  h^,  for  whosfi  thou  fliest  m^  he  shaU  b^ 
l^e  avenger— shall  forsake  thee-^^oast  thee  fcnrth— 
^    ^       yhfB  kili-'thoo  and  himqelf.    It  hath  bdfaUen  I 

,^  ,pn  file  with  her  thoughts,  shesedEs    returns;  and  by  Medea  )|melf  ifim^ 
'  >  f4Uy  them  in  hear  chiUbren's  eff^    diately  after  crosaw  tnealagf,'^^fa^ja 


8,  whom  she  therefor^,  for  that    dagger  in  one  ha|i^  W^  1^  jot^i^ 
^^.^  96e,  widens.    To  reinove  what  is    m>Ufted,  eujoinii^f  silence,,  , 
to  follow  Arom  the  eyes  of  '*  the  pep-        The  concluding  Apt,  which^  i 


pie,"— she  bids  them  return  to  sleep  the  PalaceofCreon  burnt  to  thegiound^ 
within  a  eolmmade,  #ldch  opens  ob-*  dismisses  Qara,  to  death,  as  gmlty,  in 
Uquely  upon  the  stage.  A  cry  is  part,  of  that  of  Creuaa,— and  Jason, 
heard  from  the  palace  :-^«  light  is  as  a  presence  watted  on  1^  n^ortune, 
aeen  —  and  Medea  knows  that  the  into  Dahishment  fW»iA  the  Corinthian 
first  part  of  her  yengeanoe  is  taken ;  territory.  Creon,  from  pronouncing 
jinrhich  Gon,  rnsfaing  out  in  horror^  these  judgments,  turns  to  the  CMe  ^ 
confirms.  ApprefaensiYe  of  interrupt  his  daught^'s  obsequies,  and  "  tnen, 
[tion  from  longer  delay,  she  now  en-  to  everlasting  mourning." 
^ters  to  where  her  children  sleep.  What  We  refrain  from  disturbing,  with 
has  passed  there  appears,  in  the  next  any  remarks,  the  judgment  of  toe  sin- 
instant,  by  the  agony  in  which  6ora,  gular  ^cene>  which  shuts  up  together 
who,  on  missing,  has  followed  her^  this  Third  Prama,  and  the  Poem. 

A  wild,  solUary  place,  surrounded  by  wood  and  rocke,  wU^  a  hut 
Tfyi  Countryman  enterir^. 

How  beantifrd  day  rises  1 ^Bounteous  Gods  I 

After  the  tumult  of  this  fearful  night. 

In  freshen'd  beauty  lifts  your  Sun  his  head.  tfi^  ^^'^  '^  ^^* 

Jason  {who,  in  ihe  conflagration  of  the  Pakm,  has  feen  ^Mt^uis^  on  ihe  head 
with  a  falling  brrnid)  enters,  with  uneteadfaet  steps,  leaning  upof^  his  sword. 
Ja9^  I  can  no  farther. — ^Woe  1  my  head  I—it  burns ! 
My  blood's  on  fire.    The  tongue  cleaves  to  my  mouth. 
None  near  ?— Must  I  draw  my  last  gasp  alone  ? 
Lo !  here,  the  hut,  f^iohlent  its  sl^ltering  roof, 
When  I,  a  rich  T^^x^f  lately  a  rich  father. 

Came  UAer,  fhll  of  new-awaken'd  hopes*  [jKnoeking, 

Only  a  drink !— only  a  place  to  die  1 

The  Countryman  comes  out. 
Countryman.  Who  knocks  ?-^Poop  mw^  1— what  art  thiau,-^eath- 

like  faint? 
Jas.  But  water  !-rGive  me  but  to  drink !— I  am  Jason. 
The  Conqueror  of  the  F)eece !— A  fniDce ;  a  king. 
The  Argonauts'  famed  l^der : — ^Jason  I !— — 

Countryman.  Jason  thou  art?-^Betake  thee  quickly  hence ! 
Nor  with  thy  foot  pollute  mine  innocent  ^ouse* 
The  daughter  of  my  king  thou  hast  brought  to  death : 
Ask  thou  not  succour  at  his  people's  door. 

\^He  goes  in,  and  shuis  the  door. 
Jos.  He  goes^  and  leaves  me  lyii^  by  the  way-side. 
For  the  wayfiuing  foot  to'tramp{6  on. 
Come,  Death  1  I  call  thee.    Take  me  to  my  children. 

\^ffe  8ink9  upon  the  ground. 
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Mbsia^  entering  pfiUm  mifi^aM  ewidmdy  i^^  himfi^'^U  wS»e  the 
QoUkn  Fkeeeme  umanik ever  her  ekmUikni,^ 

Med.  Jason  1         »  \  .    .  ^  ./    - .,- 

Jos.  (supporting  himedf.)  Who  CBll»?-«-Ha  i  do  I  see  ?'*^Ii  it  thou  ? 
Horrible  One ! — ^Again  appjmt'st  diqa  to  me? 

— My  swoid!— My  sword!— -*-     .  ^ i 

Z^HeMtmnpts^hapring  te  ki^/eet,  tut/me  book. 
O  grief  l-^Myatvengtfakss  limbs    >.- 
Refiue  their  office ! — Slmtter'd  I — drush'd  1-Hi'erthvMm  I  ^ 

MexL  Cease  i — ^for  thou  touchcst  jne  not.    I  am  reserved      * 
A  victim  to  another  hand  thaii  thine. 

Joe.  What  hastihou  done  with  my  diiidttn? 

Med,  •      V     They  ave  mitie< 

«/(S«.  Whei« hast thoii them ? — Speak!     -      « 

Med.  .      ,     they  have  £(nuid  the  plaoe 

Where  better  'tis  with  them  than  thee  and  me. 

Jae.  Dead  !-^-they  are  dead  !-^  .     ^ 

Med.  .  Worst  ill  to  thee  seems  death. 

I  know  a  sharper :— to  live  miserable. 
Had'st  thou  not  prized  life  higher  thipi  life's  worthy 
Our  lot  ware  other.     Therefinre,  now  we  bear. 
«-To  thim 'tilspared. 

nlae.  Thou  say'st  ii,  and  artxahn?         ,  ^ 

JIM.  Calm?-- Calm  !->-Were  npt  to  thee  this  bosom  shut 
Stilly  as  it  ever  was,  thou  shouldst  see  pain^  .  .^ 

Endlessly  tossing^  like  a  surging  sea ; 
That  all  the  several  parcds  oi  my  grief 
Swallowing,  in  desolate  night  and  horror  wrapt. 
Sweeps  forth  with  them  into'  the  infinite  deep. 
—I  weep  not  that  our  children  are  no  more : 
That  they  were  ever,  that  we  are,  I  mourn. 

Jae.  Woe  is  me  i— Woe  I  .       .    .     ,  .        .  ^    ._  > 

Med.  ^      Thou,  what  falls  6n  thee  bear ! 

For,  sooth !  not  undeserved  i^  falls  on  l^lee* 
As  thou,  before  me^  pn  th#  bar^.earth  I$c»t^ 
So  lay  I  once  in  Colchis,  thee  before,    ^  ^ 

Beseediii^  tl^  fofh^aiauce  ;-^nd  iu  ran* 
Guiltily,  blin^y,  w^s  thy  haiid  put  fotih . 
To  seize,— -alheit  I  ibrewarn'd  t|iee^  d^athr  .     ^  » 

So  takoj  what  pro^dly>  lightly,  thou^hast  t7ill'<jt,— 
Death. — ^But  from  m&e  Asunder  nofr  I  goy . 
For  evermore.    Lo !  'ti^  tbe  last  time;  inidl 

The  ever-flowing  ages,  the  hist  hour^ ^ 

That  we  two  mav  ^anjpe  word  with  wdrd,  tny  husband ! 

O,  farewell! — ^After  all  our  ea^rliest  joy,  ..    , 

'Mid  die  thick  woes  now  night»like  round  us  stretch'df 

To  the  strange  anguish,  which  the  future  bears, 

I  say,  farewell  I  Thou  pnce.e^pous^,  and  ihin^l 

A  life  of  gloom  and  care  is  risen  upon  thee  ; 

But  whatsoever  may  Jbietide^  enjiire :  . 

And  be  tooiul^  nughtiet  th^n  In  deed*  .  ..  ,  \ 

Should  pain  go  uear  to  kill  thee,  think  on  me  1 

And  in  my  mcHre  <#iction,  comfoit  .thee,-T* 

Me,  who  have  done,  yrhere  thou  but  left'jst  to  do. 

No v-^o  I  forth,  iny  huge  imd  peerless  grief  . 

Carrying  with  me  mtq  the  world's  wide  j^m* . 

A  d^lger's  atrdce  w^e  s^laoe  f— But  not  so ! 

Medea  dies  not  by  JBif^3^'8.hiaid« 

Mine  earlier  life  hath  of  a  bett^  judge 

Made  me  dei^rving,  thim  sbei,  Dtfienj^  Uh 

And  I  toward  Delphi  turn  my  Ktepa^on  the  altarj 

Whence  erst  the  imhappy  Pmryxus  ravish'd  it,        r^  f^r^n]r> 

To  hang,  to  the  dark  God  his  own  restoring,   ^^^  by  VjOOglL 
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ate  FGtoee,  (^  wMidi  not  the  dread  flatneK  bad  powmr^. 
Which  issoed  whole,  unseordi'd,  and  nothing  dunni'd« 
When  fiery  death  o'er  Corinth's  princess  rose. 

Myself  presenttiig  to  the  Triests^  there  ask  I 

If  ther  receiye  this  head  in  sacrifice,  k 

Or  bid  me  to  the  wilderness  remote, 
'    And  longer  punishment  of  longer  life. 

See !  knowest  thou  the  sign  for  which  thou  hast  striven. 

That  ^aa  thy  glory,  and  that  seem'd  thy  bliss  ? 

— What  is  the  bliss  of  this  pocur  earth  ? — A  shade» 

— ^What  is  all  glory  of  the  earth  ? — ^A  dreanu 

Unfortunate!  that  hast  of  shadows  dream'd. 

The  dreian  is  at  an  end,  and  not  the  night. 

—I  leave  thee,  and  am  gone.    Farewell  my  husband  f 

We  two,  for  mutual  bale  uid  dolour  met,  i 

In  dolour  and  in  bale  depart.    Farewell! 

Jos,  Bereaved  and  desolate !  O  my  chUdren  I  ^ 

Med.  Bear! 

Jai.  Lost !  lost ! 

Med.  Bepttient! 

Job.  Could  I  die! 

Med.  Atone! 

I  go.    Thine  eye  henceforth  sees  me  no  more !  | 

[\A£  ihe  ie  turning  h  go,  the  Curtain/atte. 


TO  lAKTHE,  IN  ABSENCX. 

By  Delta. 

Ir 

The  Star  of  Evening  glitters  in  the  West— 
Lodk'st  thou  upon  it  from  thy  home  afar? 
Yes,  look  upon  it«-'tis  the  Lover's  Star, 
And  speaks  to  all  of  beauty,  bliss^  and  rest ; 
Oh,  loveliest  of  earth's  creatures,  to  my  heart 
Bound  by  a  thousand  corda  more  dear  Uum  Ufe, 
When  Day  hath  hush'd  its  labours  and  its  strife. 
Thus  doth  it  soothe  me^  thus  to  roam  apart. 
From  all,  and  muse  on  thee,— for  oh,  more  sweet 
It  is  to  ponder  on  thee,  though  unseen, — 
It  is  to  wander  where  thy  steps  have  been—* 
Than  any  other  breathing  form  to  meet. 
Seest  thou  Uie  clear  Star,  'mid  the  blue  serene. 
Lone  sitting  thoughtful  in  thy  green  retreat  ? 

11. 
'Tis  midnight,  and  I  stand  beneath  the  stars. 
Light  of  my  life,  musing  on  love  and  thee, 
AlMeautiful  in  thought  thou  comest  to  me, 
Heraldins  happiness  mid  Earth's  loud  jars :— ' 
Yes,  as  the  soldier,  on  the  field  of  war. 
In  visions  of  the  night,  delights  to  see 
The  haifeVd  fields  of  his  nativity. 
From  which  broad  waves  and  lands  his  step  debar- 
So  turn  I  to  thee,  my  beloved— more  dear 
To  my  lorn  heart,  since  thou  art  far  away- 
More  dear  to  me  in  absence,  grief,  and  fear. 
Than  e'er  thou  wert  in  Fortune's  sunniest  day  ; 
Yearning  I  pine,  (would  Heaven  that  thou  wert  near !} 
Thy  voice  to  list,  thy  blue  eyes  to  survey  \ 
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ANE  KYCHTE  GUDE  ANP  FREYTIO.(;S  BAI.LANDK. 
COMPYLIT  BE  MR  HOUOGE. 

*^  O,  DEAREST  Marjorie,  staye  at  home. 

For  derkis  the  gaite  you  half  to  goe ; 
Anil  theris  ane  snaike  adowne  the  glenne. 

Hath  irichteuit  mee  and  many  moe, 

'*  His  leggis  are  lyke  two  pillars  talle^ 

And  BtiUe  and  stalwarde  is  his  stryde; 
His  faice  is  rounder  nor  the  mone/ 

Andy  ochy  his  muthe  is  awsum  wyde ! ' 

"  I  sairhim  stande^  the  oder  nychte, 

Yclothed  in  his  gryzely  diroude ;. 
With  ane  fote  on  ane  sbado'we  plaicit. 

The  oder  on  a.  misty  doude. 

*'  Als  far  asunder  were'  his  limhis^ 

On  the  firste  storye  of  the  ayre, 
Ane  shippe  colde  haif  sailit  thru  hetweine. 

With  all  hir  coloris  flying  fayre. 

'^  He  noddit  his  heide  againste  the  hevin, 

Als  if  in  reverende  mockerye ; 
Then  fauldit  his  annis  upon  his  hreste» 

And  aye  he  shoke  his  herde  at  mee. 

'*  And  he  poyuted  to  my  Maijoria's  ootte^ 

Xnd  he  his  motione  semit  to  saye> 
'  In  yon  swete  home  goe  seike  thy  lotte. 

For  there  thyne  yiridilye  lotte  I  lay/ 

*'  Myne  very  herte  it  quaikit  for  dredde. 

And  tumit  als  colde  als  heryl  stone ; 
And  the  moudyis  cheipit  helowe  the  swairde. 

For  feire  their  littil  soulis  were  gone. 

"  The  cushat  and  the  corbye  craw 
Fledde  to  the  highest  mountayne  heichte ; 

And  the  littil  burdyis  tryit  the  saime^ 
But  feUe  downe  on  the  yirthe  "with  frychte. 

^'  But  there  wals  ane  shaimfulle  heronshu, 

Wals  sytting  be  the  plashy  shore. 
With  meager  eyne  watching  powhciodis,  • 

And  oder  fyshis,  lesse  or  more ; 

''  But  ouhan  she  sawe  that  gryzelye  sychle 

Stanae  on  the  billowe  of  the  wynde; 
Graice,  als  she  fiapperit  and  she  newe. 

And  lefte  ane  stremorye  tracke  behynde ! 

'       "  And  aye  she  rairit  als  she  were  wode. 
For  outter  terror  and  dismaye ; 
And  lefte  ane  skelloche  on  the  cloude> 
I  toke  it  for  the  milkye  waye.    ^ 
Vol.  XXIV.  '  Z^ 
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"  Had  I  not  seine  that  heydeous  sychte, 

Quhat  I  had  done  I  colde  not  saye ; 
But  at  that  heronis  horryde  frychte,' 

I'll  lanche  until  myne  dying  daye. 

*'  Then,  deirest  Marjorie^  staye  at  home. 

And  raither  courte  ane  blynke  with  mee ; 
For  gin  yoli  se  that  awsome  sydite, 

Yourselfe  agalne  you  will  netir  bee." 

"  But  I  ha^  mHidte  atte  tryste  this  nychte 

I  may  not  brikke,  if  talce  myne  lyfie ; 
So  I  will  ruiine  myne  riake  and  goe;--' 

With  ijaaydin  spyrttis  haif  no  stryffe. 

"  Haif  you  nat  bearit.  Sir  Dominyej 

That  faice  of  vyrgin  beris  ane  charrae. 
And  neither  ghaiste,  nor  manne,  nor  beaate^ 

Haif  any  power  to  doe  hir  faarme  ?'' 

**  Yes,  there  is  ane,  sweite  Maijorie, 

Will  stande  thy  frende.in  derksum  eyit} ; 
For  vyrgin  beait^  is  on  yirthe 

The  brychtest  teifie  wee  haif  of  heviii. 

^'  The  collie  courts  upon  the  swairde 

To  kisse  hir  fuite  with  kindlye  eye ; 
The  maskts  wiH  not  moofe  his  tnng, 

But  wag  his  tayle,  if  she  pass  bye ; 

*'  The  edderhadi  not  powerto  sta^g ; 

The  sleue-wormis  harmlesse  als  ane  eile ; 
The  burlye  taed,  the  eske,  and  snaike. 

Can  not  soe  mocbe  alls  wounde  hir  heile.   . 

''  The  angelis  lofe^to  se  hir  goode. 

And  watche  l^er  wayi^  in  bowre  and  halle ; 
The  devillis  paye  her  sum  vespeck. 

And  Gode  Mis  hir,  that  is  beste  of  alle." 

'^  Then,  soeithe,  111  taike  myne  chance,  and  wende 
To  keipe  myne  tryste,  quha^euir  may  bee ; 

Quhy  wolde  ane  virtuous  roaydhi  dredde 
The  tale  of  ane  craizit  dominye?** 

"  OehoR,  oehen-,  deire-Maijorie, 

But  of  your  virtue  you  are  vaine  I 
Yet  you  are  in  ane  wonderous  haiste. 

In  runnyng  into  toyle  and  pa^ne. 


For  maydiuia  virtue,  at  tite  best^ 
'May  Hee  that  maide  her  kynde>  forgive  hir !) 
iyke  the  blewe-belle  of  the  waste, 
Swete,  swete  a  whyle,  and  gone  for  ev6r ! 


(M] 
Is  lyk< 


'*  It  is  Iyke  quhat  maydin  moche  admyris, 
Ane  bruckle  sette  of  cheenye  store ; 

But  ane  fals  stumbil,  sterte,  or  steppe. 
And  downe  it  fallk  for  evermore  I 

'*  It  is  Iyke  the  floryde  Eden  roze. 
That  peryshithe  withoute  recallyng  ; 

And  aye  the  lovelyer  that  it  growls. 
It  weris  the  neirer  to  the  fallyng. 
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'^  It  is  lyke  the  4fti»iitf  Bg  paiH*iiyi^  sM^^ 
That  qireddit  iti  blushes  fure  b^biie ; 
*  But  plash  ^ereoomisuQestoritte  of  rsiQe,  ^ 

And.  ail  Us  gbry^  thea  is  anir. 

**  Then  bee  not  proude^  sirete  Mn^orie, 

Of  that  whiche  hathe  Bo«ure  Hibode: 
Man  littU  kiiowis  quhat  lui^s  withy&fle  ; 

The  herte  is  oalye  know«e  to  Got." 

But  Maijorie  sraylit  «ne  wiUsum  anyk^ 

-And  drewe  her  frodce  w»  to  fair  kne ; 
And  lychtlye  downe  the  gtense  Sho  flewe, 

Tjiough  the  teire stode ipl^ Domuiyi«'ee. 

Sho  had  not  gone  aa«  myle  but  aae, 
Quhille  up  there  stertis  ane  dtoi(^el  inanfie> 

And  hee  lokit  rewftdle  in  hk  face. 
And  sayisy  **  Fayr0  mayde^  qukive  be  you  gaunne  ?" 

'<  I  am  gaunne  to  meite  myne  ownetrue  tofe, 

So^  Maister  Brownie,  saye  your  reide  ; 
I  know  you  haif  not  power  to  hurte 

One  syngil  b^rie  tk  vytginia  heidok" 

The  Brownie  gaif  ane  goilijtye  kl^e. 
And  said, ''  Quhat  wysdoine  you  doo  lacke  ! 

For  if  you  reche  your  dw«e  trewe  loft^ 
I  maye  half  power  ^ohaa  you  come  bad^a." 

Then  nexte  sho  melte  aife  ^Hixm  ^Mme, 

Ane  weirdly  wylche  I  W9<^  wals'isbNie'; 
For  though  sho  wore  une  bumao  faice. 

It  wals  ane  gruesum  sydile  to  ie. 

**  Staye,  pv^ye  mayd^  quhat  is  )roure  baiste  ? 

Come,  speike  with  mee  befiM^  you  go6  ; 
For  I  haif  newis  to  telle  to  yoil^ 

Witt  maite  yoare  very  herte  to  «^owe. 

^^  You  claime  that  tyiginis  biaf  ane  diarme^ 

That  bbldes  the  universe  at  baye: 
Alas !  poove  foole,  to  snare  and  harme» 

There  is  none  ao  lyabfl  ak  llmye. 

''  It  is  bfe  that  l^s  t^  womanis  foufe. 

And  gf&  fair  eyis  ane  heviiUye  sway ; 
Then,  wolde  you  bee  ane  blysidt  tbyug* 

Indu^  i^ltffe  without  delaye. 

*'  You  goe  to  ftietie  yoture  owfie  true  bfe, 

I  kpowe  it  wellie  als  wdle  can  bee ; 
But,  or  you  paste  uie  bowi^tte  on. 

You  will  meite  ane  thryce  als  good  als  hee. 

<*  And  hee  wiUe  pretee  yourie  Mye  hand. 
And  hee  will  kisse  your  cheike  and  chyune. 

And  you  moste  goe  to  bower  with  him» 
For  he  ia  the  youthe  youre  lofe  mdste  wynne. 

<'  And  you  moste  doo  quhat  he  deftytis. 
And  create  goode  fortune  you  ^hallfynde;  ^ 

But  quhen  you  redhe  youte  oVrne  tlrue  lofe,      LrOOQlC 
Keipe  closse  your  secret  in  youre  mynde,"  ^ 
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Awa^^e  wente  Maijorie^  and  awaye      ^  .     [ 

With  lychter  steppe  and  bly ther  smyle  ; 
That  nycnte  to  meite  Mr  owne  jtrne  irfe,  • 

Sho  wolde  haif  gane  anie  thousande  myk. 

She  had  not  passit  ane  bowshotte  on 

Until  ane  youth^  in  manlye  trim^ 
Came  up  and  pressit  the  comelye  maye 

To  turne  into  ane  bower  with  him^ 

He  promygft^hir  ane  gowne  of  sylke^ 

Ane  mantil  of  the  cramosye^  '^ 

And  cheyue  of  golde  aboute  his  necke^ 

Foranehonrofhir  companye.  ^  I 

He  tooke  hir  lillye  hande  in  his^  { 

And  kissit  it  with  soche  fervencye. 
That  the  poore  maye  began  to  blushe^ 

And  dorste  not  lift  hir  modeste  ee. 

Hir  littil  herte  began  to  beatte> 

And  flutter  moste  disquyetUe^ 
Sho  lokit  eiste,  sho  lokit  weste^ 

And  alle  io  se  quhat  sho  colde  se. 

Sho  lokit  up  to  Hevin  abone^  | 

Though  scaircelye  knowyng  how  or  why  ;  ■' 

Sho  hevit  ane  syghe — the  dayewals  wonne^ 
And  brycht  resolf  bemit  in  hir  eye. 

The  first  sterne  that  sho  lokit  upon, 

Ane  teire  stode  on  its  browe  for  shaime  t 
It  drappit  it  on  the  flore  of  Heyin, 

And  aye  its  blushes  wente  and  caime.  I 

Th^  Maijorie>  in  ane  moniente  thochte. 

That-  blissit  angelis  mighte  her  se ;  -  { 

And  often  sayit  withynne  her  herte,  f 

Doth  Godis  owne  pknnitis  blu^e  for  mee  ? 

That  they  shall  nevir  doe  againe*—  ' 

Leille  virtue  still  shall  bee  myne  guyde. — 
**  Thou  stranger  ^outhe,  passe  on  thy  waye; 

With  thee  I  will  not  turn  asyde. 

'*  The  Angel  of  the  Glenne  is  wrothe. 

And  quhare  shall  maydin  fynde  remeide  ^ 
See  quhat  ane  heydeous  canopye 

He  is  spreddyng  high  abofe  our  heide  I" 

'^  Take  thou  no  dredde,  swete  Maijorie ;  - 

It  is  lofis  owne  courtaine  spreddeon  h^ ; 
Ane  tymeous  vaile  for  maydinis  blushe> 

Yon  littil  crombe-dothe  of  the  side. 

^<  All  the  goode  angelis  take  deliehte 

Swete  womanis  happinesse  to  se ; 
And  quhare  colde*thvne  be  soe  complete 

Als  in  the  bower  this  nychte  with  me  ?" 

Poor  Maijorie  durste  no  answer  make> 
But  stode  als  meike  als  captif  dofe ;  r^  T 
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That  wyckede^  wychte  (for  sure  no  yotube^ 
But  Demon  of  the  Glenn^  wals  hee)  •     • 

Had  no  more  power^  but  spedde  away#^ 
And  Mt  tbe  mayden  onliir  knee. 

Then,  all  yoii  vyi^nia  swete  and  yongue, 
Quhan  the  firste  ^vhispeiingis  of  synne 

Begynne  to  hanker  on  your  niyhdis. 
Or  steile  into  the  soole  withynne^ 

Keipe  aye  the  eyis  on  Heuin  abone^ 
.  Bothe  of  youre  bodye  and  yonre  mynde ; 
For  in  the  strengthe  of  Gode  alone, 
Ane  womanis  weaknesse  strengthe. shalle  fynde. 

And qnhanyoa goe  to bowir or delle. 

And  knowe  noe  hutnau  eye  can  see> 
Thynket)f  ane  eye  that  neoir  sleias. 

And  angelis.wdpyng  over  thee- 

For  manne  is  but  ane  selfyshe  maike. 

And  littil  reckis  of  maydinis  Tvoe> 
And  all  his  pryde  is  to  advyse 

The  gaite  sho  is  fane  ower  app  to  goe.    • 

Awaye  wente  bonttye  MaijcHrie, 
With  all  hir  blonsomis  in  the  blychte ; 

Sho  had  not  gone  ane  bowshotte  Ga, 
Before  sho  saw  ane  awesum  sychte. 

It  wals  ane  nlaike  of  monstanms  mychte. 

The  terror  of  the  sonnis  of  mame ; 
That  by  Sir.Dominye  wals  hychte^ 

The  Gyaunt  Spyrit  of  the  Glenne. 

His  maike  wals  lyke  ane  moneshyne  doudde 
That  fillit  the  glenne  with  human^fcnrme; 

With  his  graye  lockis  he  brushit  the  heyin. 
And  shoke  them  taxtt  abone  the  storme ; 

And  gurly,  gurly  wals  his  Idce^ 
From  eyne  that  semit  two  borrelis  blue ; 

And  shs^gy  wals  Ids  sylver  berde 
That  down  the  ayre  in  stremoris  flewe. 

Och^  but  that  mayde  wals  harJe  bystedde. 

And  mazit  and  modderit  in  dismaye  ! 
For  bothe  the  guestis  of  hevin  and  hdle 

Semyt  hir  fonde  passage  to  belaye. 

Quban  the  Greate  Spyrit  sawe  her  dredde, 
And  that  sho  wiste  not  quhat  to  saye^ 

His  faice  assumit  ane  myldar  shaidde, 
Lyke  midnychte  meltyng  into  daye. 

**  Poore  waywarden  airtlesse,  aymless  thyiig, 
Quhare  art  thou  gayng,  canst  thou  tell  ?" 

The  Spyrit  said — **  Is  it  thyne  wille 
To  rinne  with  ^en  eyne  to  belle  ? 

*'  I  am  the  guardianne  of  this  glenne. 

And  it  is  myne  soverey^e  joie  to  sec     r^  t 

The  wycked  manne  runne  on  in  83mne,     LiOOglC 

Rank^  ruthless,  gaunte>  and  gredilye ; 


«' But  «tiUe  to  I9ur4e  tte  Tirinttts  h«rie 

Fnm  fftthis  of  dMnger  atid  of  iiNM> 
Shall  bee  myae  ^funteteg  deirette  parte ; 

Then  tell  meiidm^  qnhare  imt  than  goe  t^" 

^^IgotonetieiiiyoevAWBedcd^M'i^     ' 

True  lu^yneiBe  with  him  to  aeikei 
The  comelyes^  and  kyodesC  ]|rou^ 

That  evir  kyssii  m^  naymBis  ohstke/'         .  / 

The  Spyrit  sheke  hfif  tykff  h*yi^. 
That  seremit  l^ke  eiUuiei-bteisie  ihni  the  AyMe^ 

But  there  wals  pityie  la  hfB  eyae,  !  x 

Though  itoyDgHt  with  ane  iiykle  4iidayiio.    . 

He  whuppit  Ai^  tiaayd^  nplnhia  anaia 

Als  I  wol^ekfke  a^  tryveai  toye^ 
Quod  hee^  *'  rfhe  updSoCte  thou  abatte  fiee 

Of  this  moste  .pure  and  yirtuoma  joie  i" 

Hee  toke  two  fltlrifdia,  he  toke  hut  twt^ 

Although  ane  myle  it  aony  t  to  hee> 
And  showit  the  mayde  hir  owB:trte  i^fe 

With  maydia  wiijiiog  at  hit  knee; 

And^  och>  that  maydinib  laarte  wdt.^«re»     ^ 

For  stiUe  with  terit  Ao  wet  h^  fMe; 
But  then  he  nioeked  and  jeent  ihe  aaoM^ 

With  thretis  and  language  mosle  unmeito. 

Sho  cryit|  ^^  0  deire  and  crudle  yoiiitlii^  T 

Thynk  of  the  k>le  you  vowit  to  ntee. 
And  aUe  the  joia  that  wee  haif  ^r«vit/ 

Benethe  the  beilds  of  bhken  tree* 

''  Synde  nefir  mayde  b$Ae  IcSt  lykt  tnee>  ^ 

Leafe  mee  «ot  to  th^  woicldia  acoroe; 
Be  y ouxe  defre  bande  I  mil  Mdtlitr  dee 

Than  li^e  fanalikeii  and  fofknie.'^ 

'' Als  thou  haste  sayier  ade  akak  ^tott  dv^/' 
Sayde  this  moste  curait  and  cmette  hy&de ; 

'^  For  I  moste  meite  ane  n^ye  this  nychte^ 
Quhom  I  lofe  beste  of  woraankybde; 

''  So  rUlet  toth  thyne  Wyck^  Uede> 

And  neither  daunte  nor  rewe  the  ddde^ 
For  thou  art  lodte  to  gnubce  and  goode^ 

And  ruinit  be yeade  aUe  remeide." 

Sho  openit  up  hir  toowye  brefte. 

And  ay  the  teire  blyndit  her  ee  ; 
''  Now  taike>  now  tatke  myne  harmkaac  iyfie^ 

All  guiltlesae  but  for  k)^  the." 

Then  he  tdce  odte  ane  deidlVe  Made, 

And  drewe  it  from  its  blodye  riilelhe^ 
Then  laid  his  hande  upon  her  eyne^ 

To  blynde  them  from  the  atroke  of  dethe. 

Then  stnughi  to  perse  hhr  btokett  herte, 
*-^  He  raisit  his  ruthlesse  hande  on  hie ; 

But  Maijorie  utterit  shriek  so  lottde>  Digitized  by  Cr OOQLC 
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''  Now^  maydin/'  sayde  the  mightye  shaide^ 
**  Thou  seest  q^at  daiDgevis  waited  thee ; 

Thou  seest  quhat  snarls  for  thee  were  laide 
Alle  und^neAtlie  the  grenewode  tree. 

^'  Yet  straighte  on  rnine  woldst  th«u  nume ! 

Quhat  thynlest  thoil  of  thyne  lovhr  meike  ; 
The  comdyest  and  the  kyndest  youthe 

That  evir  kyosit  ane  maydkiia  cheike  ?" 

Then  sore  swe  did  poore  Mtijorie  weipe^ 
And  cryit^  '<  This  worlde  k  i^e  w#rJil  of  woe; 

Ane  plaice  of  synne,  of  snahre>  and  gynne ; 
Alace,  quhat  shaUe  |kx>re  woman  doe  ?" 

'<  Let  woman  traste  in  herin  highe> 

And  bee  alle  Venturis  rariie  adored ; 
And  nerir  tmste  hirself  whh  man^ 

Tille  of  his  virtue  w^lle  assured." 

The  Spyrit  tnmit  him  round  about^ 

Ana  up  the  glenne  he  sl;^  amayne, 
QuhiHe  his  whyte  hayfe  dangis  tl^  hevin 
«  Stremyt  lyke  the  cometis  fyerie  trayne. 

Highe  aid  the  ctt^s  momyng  flighted 

And  swifte  ah^  ifr  his  cloudy  waye^ 
He  bare  that  maydin  throti^e  ^  ny^te^ 

Enswathit  in  wmidir^  and  dismaye^ 

And  he  flang  hir  in  the  Dominvis  bedde^ 
Ane  ^)ode  sof^  bedde  ids  bedde  ci^de  bee ; 

And  qunan  the  Dominie  hee  came  hame, 
Aue  rychte  astoundit  mttn  wals  hee. 

Quod  hee>  '^  Myite  ^ire  swete  Maijorie, 

Myne  beste  belovit  and  dawtyit  datn^^ 
You  are  wellcome  to  myne  bedde  and  borde^ 

And  this  braif  housde  to  bee  thyne  haime. 

**  But  not  tille  wee  in  holye  diurche 

Bee  bounde^  neiir  to  loose  i^ame ; 
And  then  I  wflle  lofe  you  ak  myne  \y9d, 

And  long  als  ly£fe  and  btethe  remaine." 

Then  the  Dominie  toke  hir  to  hdie  diufdie. 

And  wedde  liir  with  ane  gowden  ryng  ; 
And  he  wals  that  daye  ane  joi^lle  man. 

And  happyer  nor  ane  crownit  kyng. 

And  more  unsmirchit  happ^nesse 

Nere  to  ane  yirthlye  pa&e  wals  given ; 
-And  all  the  dayis  they  spente  on  yirthe, 

They  spente  in  thankfulnesse  to  faevin. 

Now,  maydinis  ddre^  in  grenewode  shawe. 
Ere  you  maike  tt^stis  wilh  ^tteryng  menne, 

Thynk  of  the  sychtis  poore  Maij<»ie  sawe, 
And  the  Great  Spyrit  of  the  Glenne. 

Mount  Bekger^  July  %  199». 
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Msr  Dear  North> 
SuFPOSE  a  well- written  and  flowery 
introduction  to  this  letter ;  add  let  us 
come  to  the  point  at  once.  I  most 
heartily  congratulate  you  upon  the 
last  grand  change  in  die  Ministry.  I 
ought  to  have  done  so  hefore^  and  shall 
presently  explain  why  I  did  not ;  in 
the  mean  time>  I  have  gained  this 
advantage  hy  the  delay,  that  it  en* 
ables  me  in  the  same,  letter  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  cheering  display 
of  political  strength  in  the  last  Num* 
her  of  Maga,  that  rei^owned  peri« 
odical^  of  which  you  are  at  once  the 
inspiring  and  the  tutelary  genius.  This 
is  no  flattery,  my  excellent  friend,  but 
the  simple  trutn;  you  are  not  only 
witty  and  vigorous  and  spirited  your- 
self, but  you  are  the  cause  of  wit  and 
vigour,  and  spirit,  in  others.  What 
man,  except  he  be  a  Whig  or  an  idiot 
— for  they  are  not  always  synonymous 
— can  read  a  page  of  Mags^  and  not 
feel  his  mind  Inaced,  and  his  very 
frame  invigorated,  by  the  stream  of 
ideas  which  has  been  poured  into  him ! 
There  are  other  modes  of  exhilaration 
— ^a  swim  for  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
rough  sea,  while  t&e  saucy  waves  bear 
you  along,  swift  as  a  wildrduck,  upon 
their  foamy  tops — a  gallop  on  your  fa« 
vourite  hunter  against  tjie  breeze  upon 
a  fresh  October  morning— a  caulker 
of  whisky  as  you  pursue  grouse  upon 
the  heamy  mountain's  side-r-CAch 
and  aU  of  these  are  excellent  in  their 
season ;  but  they^  produce  nothing  like 
the  flow  of  life  and  spirits  which  an 
honest  man  imbibes  nrom  a  page  of 
A(aga.  A  politician  who  wishes  to 
Write  a  good  dispatch — a  lawyer  who 
intends  to  make  a  powerful  speech,  or 
any  man  who  is  weak  in  the  hams,  let 
him  setd  a  page  of  Maga*befi>re  he 
''  goeth  fortn  to  his  lalx>ur  in  the 
mominff."  There  are  only  two  cases 
in  which  this  is  dangerous,  and  these 
are  when  a  man  intends  afterwards  to 
put  on  tight  breeches  or  tight  boots. 
If  he  reads  Maga  previously,  he  will 
tear  the  best  buckskins  all  to  pieces 
at  the  first  haul ;  or,  at  the  first  ohudc 
of  his  brightly-polished  Wellingtons, 
away  come  the  straps  with  a  crack, 
and  the  unlucky  man  knocks  otit  both 
his  eyes  with  the  handles  of  the  boot- 
hooks.  I  can  tell,  by  seeing  a  man 
sit  down  to  read,  what  Magazine  it  is 


he, has  got  in  his  hands.  When  it  is 
the  New  Monthly,  he  fixes  his  fanda« 
mental  feature  upon  the  outer  edse  of 
a  chair,  and  leaves  his  legs  sprai^ng 
out,  as  if  courting  disturbance  from 
the  mere  idling  in  which  he  is  enga- 
ged. Then  i^yoii  watch  his  face,  you 
shall  perceive  his  lips  relaxing  into  a 
smile  half-contemptuous,  and  hfdf- 
mirthful,  as  he  reads  some  far-fetched 
pun,  or  elabora-ted  piece  of  small  wit. 
You  can  see  that  he  turns  over  two 
pages  or  t^ee  at  a  time,  till  at  last  he 
comes  to  some  politics  of  Lady  Mor- 
gan, or  Sir  Japes  Mackintosh,  and 
uien  with  a  ''pish,"  he  takes  the  Ma- 
gazine betwixt  his  finger  and  thumb, 
and  tosses  it  to  the  far-end  of  the 
table.  Far  different  is  the  treatment 
of  Maga :  the  servant,  fi  shrewd  elder- 
ly man,  whom  experience  hath  made 
wise,  asks,  as  he  Lays  it  on  the  table, 
''  Shall  I  say  not  at  home,  sir?"— 
''  Yes,  John,  except  to  anyone  that  I 
know."  And  then  the  worthy  sub- 
'scriber  proceeds  towards  his  favourite 
chair,  the  gold  box— for  he  takes  snuff* 
in  moderation— is  laid  before  him  on 
the  table,  and  he  seats  Ibimself  firmly 
and  deliberately,  as  one  who  should 
say,  ''  Now  am  I  fixed  for  two  good 
hours  of  rational  enjoyment."  One 
o'clock  comes,  and  reluctantly  he  is 
obliged  to  quit  his  beloved  Maga,  for 
he  is  on  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  which  he  must  attend. 
The  sharpness  of  his  queries,  and  the 
sagacity  of  his  remarks  that  day,  are 
felt  by  all  his  brother  committee- 
men ;  and  it  is  whispered  from  one 
to  another,  as  he  leaves  the  room, 
that  if  the  member  for  Senseborough 
had  chosen  an  official  life,  he  wotdd 
by  this  time  have  been  Prime  Mini- 
ster. It  is  \^  spirit  of  North  which 
has  been  upon  him,  and  the  effects  of 
his  inspiration  have  drawn  forth  these 
praises.  Such,  my  dear  friend,  are  the 
reflections  which  the  mention  of  vour 
last  month*s  political  articles  have 
drawn  forth.  I  used  to  glorv  in  the 
strength  which  you  di»played  during 
those  less  auspicious  times,  when  gooa 
men  spoke  of  the  state  of  the  Govern-  . 
ment  with  regret;  and  then  I  said 
that  you  seemed  to  soar  above  circum- 
stances, and  became  more  powerful  as 
vour  task  became  less  encouraging ; 
but, now  1  perceive  that  you  have  h^^w 
^Q  zed  by  Google 
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cesSy  and  that  your  march  as  a  con 
queror  indicate*  yet  more  energy  than 
your  rapid  step  when  you  went  forth 
to  hattle. 

But  it  is  time  to  tell  you  why  I  am 
ihus  hite  in  congratulating  you  upon 
the  "  fall  of  the  Liberals.      The  fact 
is>  I  was  roaming  in  the  country^  en« 
deaTOuring  for  a  season  to  forget  po- 
litics.   As  soon  as  our  late  spring  had 
acquired  settled  strength,   and    the 
hsdmy  breath  of  May  was  felt  along 
the  hill-side,  I  set  forth  to  regain  the 
health  and  vivacity,  which  the  anxie- 
ty, that  I  in  common  with  all  good 
Tories  had  felt  during  the  absurd  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Goderich  and 
Company,  had  in  some  measure  taken 
away.    From  the  time  that  the  Duke 
took  the  command  in  the  Cabinet,  I 
of  course  felt  tolerably  comfortable  on 
the  score  of  politics,  notwithstanding 
the  admixture  of  a  few  Liberals,  be- 
cause I  was  confident  that  he  would 
not  allow  them  to  do  mischief ;  yet 
while  it  was  winter,  and  while  things 
were  not  entirely  as  one  could  wish, 
the  lost  ground  was  not  to  be  recover- 
ed, and  I  gladly  seized  the  first  op- 
portunity to  leave  the  dusty  atmo- 
sphere of  this  metropolis,  which  was 
crammed  beyond  all  endurance,  and 
to  seek 

"  The  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  war- 
bling maze 
Of  ihe  wild  brooks." 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  enjoyed 
them  so  much.    In  the  first  place,  I 
was  far  away  from  the  sight  of  Whigs, 
and  those  people  yet  more  detestable, 
who  call  themselves  Liberals.    It  was 
impossible  to  get  into  vigorous  healthy 
whQe  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
meeting  these  fellows  every  day,  as  I 
walked  down  Whitehall  at  fouro'clock. 
You  know  how  I  hate  the  sight  of 
them— it  sends  all  the  bile  from  the 
liver,  whizzing  through  the  system— 
"  Eervens  difficili  bile  tumet  jec«r,"    , 
and  the  discharge  is  repeated,  till  rtie 
whole  frame  is  saturatied.    Now,  this 
is*  bad  enough  in  winter,  when  the 
sharp  air  causes  not  only  the  aforesaid 
Wh&s  and  Liberals,  but  even  decent 
honest  people  to  be  wrapped  up  m 
great-coats,  and  to  look  meagre  and 
sorry,  with  a  drop  at  their  nose ;  but 
when  winter  passes  away,  and  the 
honest  people  begin  to  look  rosy  and 
hearty,  while  the  others  retain  theuf 
Vol.  XXIV.      : 


these  latter  is  utterly  unendurable  by 
a  genuine  Whig-Hater,  whoae  nervous 
system  is  a  little  out  of  order. 

Away  then  I  sped,  and  never  stop- 
ped till  I  paid  my  compliments  to 
Helvellyn,  and  drank  down  the  moun- 
tain air  beneath  a  blue  and  cloudless 
sky,  delighting  in  my  loneliness,  and 
in  the  glorious  silent  majesty  of  na- 
ture— 

"  To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  un- 
seen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold. 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to 

lean.— 
This  is  not  solitude,  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  see 
her  stores  unrolled." 

I  believe  I  ought  here  rather  to  have 
quoted  Wordsworth  than  Lord  Byron, 
both  because  it  is  to  Wordsworth  it 
is  peculiarly  owing  that  this  is  classic 
ground,  and  because  he  surpasses  all 
men  in  the  depth,  and  almost  holy 
intensity  of  feeling,  which  is  best 
fitted  for  such  scenes,  and  for  their 
description ;  but  what  is  writ,  is  writ. 
Lowther  I  visited  too,  its  sweet  ro- 
mantic river,  and  thick  woods,  where 
Wordsworth  tells  us  he  wandered  in 
his  youth.  You  should  have  been 
there  too,  my  dear  North,  you  who 
are  such  a  famous  brother  of  the  an- 
gle, and  who  love  trees  so  well.  You 
soon  Would  know,  if  you  do  not  know 
already, 

«  Each  lane,  and  every  alley  green. 

Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  the  wild  wood,  , 
And  every  bosky  boume  from  side    to 

side." 
And,  Lord  save  us  |.  what  heaps  of 
trout  you  would  catch — th^  are  nol 
large,  twit  the  river  is  full  oi  them.,^  ' 
"  There  softly  stealing  with  your  watery 
gear 
Along  thebrook,  the  crMnson-spotted  fry 
You  may  delude ;  the  whilst  amused  you 
hear. 
Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  the 
zephyr's  sigh 
Attuned  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  me; 
lody." 
Keswick,  too,  I  saw,  beautUul  Kes- 
wick!    and    crossed    the   brook    to 
"  cloud-cleaving"  Skiddaw.  Next  day 
I  found  myself  at  the  bottom  of  a 
Whitehaven  coal-pit— This  was  by 
way  of  variety.     But  I  had  almost 
forgot.    We  had  a  thunder-storm  be- 
tween  Keswick   and    the  coal  r  pits. 
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which  -was  the  iprand^nt  ihing  imagiii^ 
able.  We  droFe  under  die  shelter  of 
a  tlHck  wood,  and  hy  the  margin  of 
that  huge  lake— You  know  its  name> 
whidi  I  cannot  remerober-^-and  jrou 
will  rec(dlect  the  mountainous  shore  om 
posite  to  diat  on  which  we  w^e.  The 
change  from  clear  hot  sunshine  to 
thick  darkclouds,  came  with  a  rapidi« 
ty  only  known  amongst  thie  hills,  and 
the  lake  almost  seemed  to  scowl  with 
a  grim  and  awful  tranquillity.  Thun^ 
der  is  magnificent  any  where.  Eveiiin 
a  city,  it  is  awful  to  lie  upon  one's 
1b^  in  the  silent  night,  and  listen  to 
the  majestic  sound,  which  comes  upon 
the  soul  like  the  dread  voice  of  Deity ; 
yet  how  poor  is  it  when  compared  with 
thunder  amidst  lakes  and  mountains ! 
Down  it  came,  bellowing  and  rocking 
from  side  to  side  of  the  gorges  of  the 
mountains,  untU  it  burst  in  one  wild 
roar  upon  the  wide  surface  of  the 
lake,  while  the  sheeted  rain  struck 
upon  the  water  with  a  hissing  sound, 
and  thick  dark  mist  shut  up  the  view. 
.  From  Whitehaven  I  got  a  steamer  to 
Liverpool,  a  seaport  on  the  west  coast, 
which  at  present  returns  Mr  Hus<p 
kisson  to  Parliament.  Thence  made 
direct  for  Capel  Cerrig,  and  after 
jthree  hours'  sleep,  climbed  Snow- 
4own,  whose  top  I  reached  earlier  than 
$he  sun-beams.  The  evening  of  that 
day.foiind  ine  at  the  Menai  Bridge,  a 
^tup^ndouB  ''^nd  magnificent  work, 
which,  were  it  at  Cape  Horn,  it  wer^ 
well  worth  going,  to  see. .  'Tis  a  plea- 
sant morning's  drive  from  the  strait 
to  Holyhead,  from  which  six  hours 
of  a  steamer  brings  you  to  Ireland,  a 
Popish  country ,.annexed  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  and  governed  by  a 
Uelf-elected  body  called  the  Roman 
£)atholic  Association.  This  is  a  fine 
country,  and  were  English  law  put  in 
force  herei  I  doubt  not  but  it  would 
become  a  rich  and  pleaiant  placa. 
Nothing,  however,  can  exceed  the  dis- 
traction which  prevails  in  consequence 
of  the  violent  misgovemment  of  the 
Association.  I  went  to  one  of  their 
debates,  and  was  quite  shocked  to 
think  that  an  extensive  country  should 
be  left  to  the  management  of  such  a 
rude,  illiterate,  and  boisterous  set  of 
people.  They  spoke  a  kind  of  cor- 
rupted English,  with  a  strange  un- 
eou^  accent,  accompanied  with  o<^ 
casional  yells,  and  strange  gesticula- 
tions, which  convinced  me  uiat  most 
of  them  were  partially,  if  not  wholly. 
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deranged.  It  is  well  known,  diat 
formerly,  the  Imperial  PwUameat 
used  to  make  ktwa  for  this  oountryi 
and  the  executive  took,  care  that  they 
were  put  in  execution;  but  by  wmt 
nnaecoiintable  neglect,  those  who  wefe 
of  late  years  charged  with  the  execu^ 
tion  of  the  Parliament  laws,  omitted 
to  enforce  them,  and  the  strange  mis- 
government  of  this  Association  arose 
m  consequence.  The  Association  is  « 
mixed  assembly  of  laymen  and  ecde* 
siastics ;  the  former  are  the  most  active 
in  the  debate,  (if  indeed  their  discus^ 
sions  may  bedignified  with  that  name,) 
and  the  latter  charge  themselves  with 
putting  the  edicts  of  the  assembly  in 
force  amongst  the  people. 

I  understand  a  seat  in  this  assem* 
bly,  and  consequently  a  voice  in  ma« 
king  these  edicts,  can  be  obtained  for 
a  small  sum  of  money ;  but  the  general 
character  of  the  members  for  violence 
is  such,  that  no  one  ventures  to  go 
in  amongst  them,  and  endeavour  to 
restrain  the  popular  frenzy.  If  any 
one  did  so,  the  probable  consequence 
wmdd  be,  that  an  edict  would  be  pass- 
ed against  him,  which  being  handed 
over  to  the  priests  for  execution,  they 
would  give  the  necessary  orders  to  the 
mob,  and  the  rash  patriot  would  be 
Immediately  torn  in  pieces.  The  As^ 
sociation  raises  considerable  taxes,  the 
{layment  of  which  is  enforced  by  the 
executive,  that  is,  the  priests,  and 
severe  punishment  inflicted  upon  those 
who  go  in  arrear ;  but  with  all  this 
appearance  of  strength  in  the  govern^ 
ment,  it  is  the  most  destructive  ima^ 
ginable,  for  its  energy  is  to  be  found 
in  nothing  but  acts  of  severe  opprea* 
sion,  to  which  the  bigoted  and  igno* 
rant  people  submit  with  a  delirious 
passion  for  slavery,  that  is  quite  re« 
Tolting.  The  Association  neither  eiw 
courages  arts,  nor  agriculture,  nor  ma^ 
nufactures,  nor  education.  To  the  last 
the  priests  openly  avow  their  determi* 
ned  opposition,  and  yet  the  besotted 
people  sufier  themselves  to  be  driven 
along  by  them,  in  droves,  like  swiiit 
with  rings  in  Uieir  noses. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  view  the 
politics,  but  the  mountains  of  Ireland, 
that  I  came  to  this  country ;  so,  after 
a  brief  scrioum  in  Dublin,  I  started  c^ 
over  the  hills  for  the  county  of  Wick* 
low.  It  could  hardly  be  believed  that 
within  ten  miles*  of  so  large  a  city  as 
Dublin,  I  came  upon  a  wild  hilly  tract 
eovered  with  heatn,  where,  but  for  the 
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exf  stenee  of  a  good  road,  made  by  the 
military  engineers  in  1798,  I  might 
iiave  supposed  that  human  foot  had 
never  trod  before.  Pursuing  this  line, 
which  is  called  by  way  of  eminence 
the  Military  Road,  a  great  variety  of 
wild,  bare,  and  picturesque  scenery  is 
nresented  to  the  view,  which  I  am  in^^ 
rDrmed  is,  notwithstanding  its  vicinity 
t^  the  city,  very  little  known,  or  fre- 
qoented  by  the  dwellen  therein.  This 
raad  leads  to  the  place,  where,  in  the 
ancient  days  of  Ireland's  glory,  the 
(ity  of  Glendalough  stood.  It  is  now 
called  theVaUey  of  the  Seven  Churches, 
and  tbere  are  remains  of  antiquity  still 
standing,  which,  when  viewed  under 
the  impressions  produced  by  the  gloom 
and  grandeur  of  the  scene  around,  can* 
not  easily  be  forgotten.  I  spent  a  day, 
an4  half  a  moonlight  night,  wander- 
ing about  the  dark  lake  which  bears 
the  same  name  lirhich  tradition  assigns 
to  the  Ancient  city  ;*- 

"  Glendalough,  whose  gloom;  shore 
Skylark  never  warbles  o'er." 

My  rambles  had  now  brought  me  into 
the  month  of  June,  and  I  began  to 
feel  the  eoimtry  too  hot  to  hold  me, 
London  I  hoped  by  this  time  had  dis-* 
patched  some  of  its  crowds  to  the  bay-* 
making,  and  I  thought  of  return- 
ing, to  lie  still  until  September  again 
brought  weather  fit  for  exercise.  I 
was  cogitating  by  what  route  I  should 
again  seek  th&  English  shore,  as  I 
strode  ovef  the  hills ;  my  meditatiops 
now  ii^terrupted  by  some  sUriking 
prospect  which  opened  on  the  viewji 
and  now  by  the  recollection  that  it  was 
neither  wholesome,  nor  Hke  a  Tory,  to 
walk  before  breakfast  until  dinner- 
time. Suddenly  I  found  myself  upon 
the  margin  of  a  small  deep  lake  of  dark 
water,  which  lies  so  completely  em-> 
bosomed  in  the  hills  as  not  to  be  vi«i** 
ble  until  one  is  just  upon  it.  My  route 
lay  right  across  the  water,  and  as  tho 
distance  did  not  appear  above  two 
miles,  I  stood  a  moment  to  consider 
whether  I  should  plunge  in,  and  swUn 
to  the  far  side,  or  waUc  round,  when 
I  perceived  a  roan,  whom  I  guessed 
to  be  a  forty-shilling  freeholder  from 
bis  appearance,  which  indicated  that 
be  was  not  worth  sixpence  in  the 
world.  I  hailed  him  without  delay^ 
and  found  I  was  right  in  my  coi\|ec- 
ture.  lu  answer  to  my  queries  about 
the  lake,  he  said  it  was  Lough  Dan, — 
not  O'Connell;  and  as  to  breakfast, 


that  there  was  a  cabin  hard  by,  where 
there  was  "  plinty  of  praties  and  but- 
termilk." To  this  cabin  then  I  pro- 
ceeded, where  I  presently  found  fa* 
ther  and  mother  and  seven  sons  and 
daughters  round  a  table,  upon  whick 
smoked  about  a  bushel  of  hot  potatoes 
with  their  jackets  on,  and  each  hand 
grasped  a  small  wooden  vessel,  like  a 
miniature  tub,  with  one  handle,  which 
is  called  in  Irish  phrase  a  noggin,  and 
was  then  and  there  filled  with  churn* 
cd  milk. 

I  don't  know  whether  my  announce- 
ment, that  I  wished  to  partake  of  the 
victual,  caused  nuHre  surprise  or  plea- 
sure,—certes,  it  produced  no  small 
quantity  of  both,  and  the  good  wo- 
man wi^d  a  stool  with  her  apron, 
that  I  might  sit  down,  and  sent  Mary, 
and  Judy,  and  Nelly,  all  at  once,  to 
'*  fetch  a  clane  noggin  for  the  giatle. 
man,*'  which  being  procured,  and  fill- 
ed with  the  buttermilk,  I  set  to  work, 
and,  I  flatter  myself,  did  as  ample 
justice  to  as  good  a  breakfast,  as  did 
any  other  man  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
on  Thursday  morning  the  5th  of  June, 
A.D.  1 828.  It  was  after  I  had  dispatch- 
ed about  seven  pounds  of  this  excel- 
lent food,  that  a  young  lad,  Hibernice, 
a  '^  gossoon,"  entered  with  a  bundle  of 
newspapers  and  some  letters,  which 
he  was  conveying  from  the  nearest 
post*  town  to  the  residence  of  the  great 
man  of  the  district,  who  bears  a  strange 
name,  with  a  Spanish  sound,  and,  as 
I  have  uo  doubt,  a  Milesian.  As  the 
youth  seemed  in  no  particular  hurry 
with  hjs  parcel,  I  took  up  a  newsna^ 
per  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  tnal 
part  of  the  world  where  there  were 
neither  lakes  nor  mountains  ;  and  then 
iirst  I  learned  that  Huskisson,  and  all 
the  Liberals,  were  absolutely  and  ir- 
revocably out.  I  had  learned  a  few 
evenings  before  to  dance  the  Irish  jig, 
and  sing  a  tune  called  *'  Lilly  bolero,  * 
and  now,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  I 
jumped  up  from  my  stool,  and  iiolding 
the  newspaper  in  the  one  hand,  while 
I  snapped  my  fingers  with  the  other, 
I  set  about  practising  my  vocal  and 
saltatory  lessons,  with  astonishing  ve- 
hemence and  good-humour.  Had  I 
been  in  England,  I  should  undoubt- 
edly have  been  considered  mad,  and 
t]^  constable  would  have  been  [prompt- 
ly and  privately  sent  for,  to  have  his 
sage  advice  taken  upon  the  subject ; 
but  here,  the  people  being  more  than 
hftlf*mad  themselves,  the  thing  wai 
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looked  ap<m  as  no  more  than  a  sudden 
tit  of  spri^htliness^  and  the  man  of  tbe 
'house,  with  a  sly  look  and  a  sraile^ 
observed,  that  '<  hy  his  sowl  I  futted 
it  well/'  and  hinted  something  about 
bringing  out  his  pipes,  if  it  would  be 
^^[EeeahTe.  I  afterwards  understood 
that  he  was  a  proficient  upon  this  in- 
strument of  mirth  and  music,  and  the 
reason  he  did  not  bring  forth  the  pipes 
Jit  once,  was  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy, 
lest  I  should  suppose  that  he  consider- 
ed my  humming  of  Lillybolero,  inade- 
quate music.  Such  is  the  ordinary  po- 
liteness of  an  Irish  peasant,  who  would 
doubtless,  if  he  had  been  so  ordered 
by  his  priest,  have  had  no  hesitation 
in  assisting  to  pitch  me  neck  and  heels 
into  the  lake.  I,  however,  wanted  no 
muuc  to  make  me  dance,  or  rather  let 
me  say,  the  imagined  sound  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  joyful  voi- 
ces repeating  "  the  Liberals  are  out," 
was  to  me  all-sufficient  music  I  burst 
forth  into  soliloquy.  "  Now,  indeed," 
said  I,  '<  there  is  good  hope  of  the  re- 
vival of  our  former  glory. — Shade  of 
Castlereagh,  (for  by  that  name  you 
were  best  known,^  rejoice!  Eldon, 
stanch  and  true,  tnou  veteran  cham- 
pion of  the  Tories,  rejoice !  Health, 
and  honour,  and  l<mg  life  to  the  Duke, 
intrepid  every  where,  whose  stem  ho- 
nesty stands  triumphant  over  prostrate 
Whiggery  and  Liberalism,  defeated, 
and  cast  down  by  the  mean  and  mise- 
rable cunning  which  was  intended  for 
their  support  Now  shall  England 
fed  again  as  it  ought  to  do.  Now  shall 
the  Tories  unite  once  more  in  their 
•traigth,  and  carry  all  before  them, 
as  ^ey- always  must  do,  when  they 
act  with  firmness  and  unanimity.  AU 
England,  all  the  empire  shall  rejoice. 

*<  Tbe  damb  shall  sing,  Kit  North  bis 

crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting,  like  the  bounding 

roe.''* 

There  are,  I  doubt  not,  some  persons 
writhing  in  the  agonies  of  disgrace 
and  disappointed  cunning,  who,  had 
they  seen  me  striding  about  over  three- 
legged  stools  and  small  children,  and 
the  other  furniture  which  occupies 
the  floor  of  an  Irish  cabin,  pronoun- 
cing this  mj  soliloquy  in  a  voice  be- 
tween sneaking  and  chanting,  would 
have  called  it  "  buffoonery  f  or,  if  I 
happened  to  be  a  very  respectable- 
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looking  old  gentleman  with  grey  hairs 
and  heavy  eyebrows,  would  perhaps 
have  termed  it  ''  venerable  buffbon- 
ery ;"  but  let  such  persons  howl  on  ; 
I  care  not.  What — shall  we  hold 
our  tongues  when  our  hearts  rejoice  ? 
Shall  our  cachinnatory  muscles  remain 
rigid  and  fixed  as  those  of  a  dead 
man,  while  inwardly  we  shake  with 
laughter  ?  Shall  we,  to  please  defeat- 
ed Liberals,  put  on  a  vinegar  aspect 
like  theirs,  and  be,  like  them,  hypo- 
crites ?  Forbid  it,  mirth  and  honesty. 
No— we  shall  cheer  and  laugh,  and 
laugh  and  cheer,  until  universal  Eng- 
land rinss  again.  England,  now  wa- 
vii^  with  standing  com,  teeming  with 
frmts  and  flowers,  rich  with  leliy 
woods,  and  rejoicing  in  the  glad  pros- 
pect of  peace  and  plenty,  shall  re-echo 
our  merry  shout.  Nor  shaU  Scotland 
be  without  its  peal  of  triumphant 
laughter ;  for  North  is  there  to  lead 
the  chorus;  and  his  voice  shall  be 
heard  over  hill,  and  lake,  and  level 
plain.  No  ordinary  lungs  are  his; 
and  his  joyful  cheer  shall  be  heard 
over  all  the  land ;  and  sweeping  across 
the  sea,  shall  startle  the  mermaidens 
as  they  sinff,  and  wring  the  spray 
from  their  dripping  locks,  upon  the 
rocky  shores  of  Staffit  and  f  colmkiU. 
How  very  wretched  does  the  snite  of 
these  liiberals  appear,  who  would  give 
to  the  just  and  natural  expression  of 
a  conqueror's  exultation  the  name  of 
*'  buffoonery!"  It  is  very  possible 
for  a  man  to  preserve  his  respectabi- 
lity even  in  defeat,  if  he  bear  it  like  a 
man,  with  calmness  and  good  teinper ; 
but  this  waspish  irritation,  this  pitiful 
bitterness,  exhibited  in  pdtry  vitupe. 
ration  against  the  wisest  and  miost  re- 
spected subject  in  the  empire,  is  ex- 
ceedingly worthy  of  the  Liberals,  and 
of  the  contempt  of  all  opposed  to  them. 
They  have,  however,  with  their  usual 
short-sightedness,  exceedingly  mista- 
ken the  man  whom  they  have  assailed. 
They  perhaps  considered  that  he  was 
too  old,  or  too  careless  of  any  spirit  of 
virulence  they  could  put  fortn,  to  stand 
up  and  crash  them ;  but  Lord  King 
has  found  the  contrary  to  his  cost.  It 
is  really  wonderful  the  vigour,  the  al- 
most youthful  elasticity  of  mind  whidi 
I^rd  Eldon  stiU  possesses.  He  par- 
ries and  thrasts  at  the  same  instant, 
with  as  much  readiness  and  vigour  at 
if  he  were  not  ''  the  old  Lord  Chan* 
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oellor,"  and  is  as  powerful  with  an 
epigrammatic  retort,  as  with,  a  deli- 
berate argument  His  reply  of  a  sin- 
gle  sentence  *  to  Lord  King,  when  he 
presumed  to  speak  about  *'  buffoon- 
ery/' was  a  complete  smasher,  and  if 
the  noble  Baron  was  capable  of  feel- 
ing shame,  would  have  made  him^yery 
silent  and  serious  for  the  remainder  <» 
the  session. 

But  to  return  to  my  travels.  I  in- 
quired from  mine  host  of  the  eabin 
what  was  the  best  means  of  getdng 
across  the  lake ;  and  learned  from  him 
that  he  possessed  a  boat,  in  which  he 
would  be  '*  proud  to  take  my  honour 
acrass  the  wather."  I  availed  myself 
of  his  offer  and  his  boat,  in  which  he 
stuck  a  pitch-fork  to  serve  for  a  mast, 
and  hung  his  jacket  upon  the  handle 
thereof  for  a  sail,  and  having  but  one 
misshapen  piece  of  wood,  which  he 
called  an  oar,  he  steered.with  it  to  the 
other  side,  telling  me  many  incredible 
stories  by  the  way,  of  the  fish  he  had 
caught  in  the  lake  by  moonlight,  which 
it  appears  is  the  best  time  for  the  an- 
gler s  sport  in  these  parts.  Having,  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  pitch-fork  android 
jacket,  got  safe  to  the  opposite  shore, 
J  made  my  fHend,  whose  guest  I  bad 
been  by  land  and  by  water,  very  thank- 
ful and  happy  by  a  small  sum  of  mo- 
ney, which  in  England  would  have 
been  considered  as  a  bare  remuneration 
for  his  services,  and  continued'  my, 
walk,  in,  as  near  as  I  could  guess,  the 
direction  of  Dublin.  A  description  of 
my  walk  that  day  might  form  a  pretty 
poem  in  eight  cantos,  with  prose  notes 
to  explain  what  was  unintelligible  in 
the  rhyme ;  but  this  is  for  future  con- 
sideration, and  for  the  present  you 
must  be  content  to  learn,  that  I  walked 
right  over  the  top  of  a  hill  about  three 
thousand  feet  high,  which  lay  directly 
in  my  way,  and  enjoyed  from  it  a 
most  superb  view  of  land  and  sea. 
The  coast  lay  within  a  few  miles  of 
me^  and  the  day  was  so  beautifully, 
clear,  that  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Boyrie  to  Arklow,  an  immense  stretch, 
it  was  distinctly  visible.  The  ground 
between  and  the  sea  is  beautiful  and 
well  laid  out.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
county  of  Wicklow  is  as  pretty  a  place 
as  one  could  wish  to  see.  Descei^ding 
with  rapid  steps  from  this  eminence. 
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I  gradually  came  upon  a  Jevd  with 
the  top  of  a  conical  mountain  called 
tbe  Sugar  Loaf,  and  shortly  after- 
wards found  myself  at  the  top  of  a 
far-famed  waterfall,  which  .  tumbles 
down  from  this  h^ht  into  the  do* 
main  of  Powerscourt.  Following  the 
steep  descoit  of  the  water  by  a  sUpfiay 
and  perilous  path,  I  reached  the  ^k)- 
main  below,  which  vies  in  beauty  with 
any>  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  extreme 
end  from  the  waterfall  is  a  village 
charmingly  situated,  called  Ennisker- 
ry.  I  was  astonished  at  the  neatness 
and  good  order  apparent  in  this  place, 
BO  different  from  the  general  aspect,  of 
Irish  villages ;  and,  on  inquiring  die 
reason,  I  learned  that  it  was  the  pvo* 
perty  of  the  Powerscourt  family,  wbo 
are  distinguished  by  a  wholesome  aver- 
sion from  dirt  and  papistry,  whidi 
manifests  itself  in  something  more 
substantial  than  mere  words.  .  Sdme 
part  of  the  family,  I  was  informed, 
was  constantly  resident  here,  and  the 
benefit  of  th^ir  active  and  personal 
superintendence  of  the  tenantry,  was 
abundantly  manifest  in  the  decent, 
orderly^  and  industrious  aspect  of  the 
country  around  their  magnificent  and 
beautifully  situated,  mansion.  I  can 
hardly  tell  you  the  pleasing  sensations 
which  crowd  upon  one's  mind,  when 
one  finds  in  Ireland  a  beautiful  little 
rural  village,  with  its  day-school  and 
Sunday-sdbool,  and  house  of  industry 
for  die  children  of  the  poor — ^when 
one  sees  the  wild,  and  almost  riotous, 
spirits  of  tbe  young  subdued  into  de* 
cent  cheerfulness,  and  tbe  headlong 
recklessness  of  the  elder  people  exdian- 
ged  for  quiet  confidence  in  their  owb 
industrious  habits,  and  the  protection 
of  their  landlord.  Yet  must  the  land* 
ed  gentry,  who  effc;ct  all  this  in  lie* 
land,  lay  their  account  with  receivii^ 
the  most  violent  and  coarse  abuse. 
They  must  either  submit  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  or 
these  clergy  will  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent their  tenantry  from  submitting 
to  them :  but  principally  if  they  at* 
tempt  to  teach  religion ;  to  make  tho 
young  acquainted  with  the  Bible- 
even  the  Roman  Catholic  version  of 
it — the  priest  instantly  directs  all  the 
influence  h^  possesses  to  thwart  and 
annoy  them.  This  makes  the^task  of 
improvement  very  troublesome,  and 


*  *^  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  tbe  noble  Lord  has  shown  .this  House  he  does  not 
understand  the  difference  between  merriment  and  buffoonery.*'    Vide  Report* 
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some^es  verj  painful ;  but  still 
these  priests  may  be  baffled  in  mat^ 
ters  which  are  not  of  a  purely  publie 
4aDd  political  nature ;  and  landlcmls 
who  will  take  as  much  pains^  ei^er 
of  themselyes^  or  through  some  branch 
of  the  family -who  will  be  respected  in 
their  ^aee^  as  the  family  whose  reri- 
denoe  J  haye  just  alluded  to^  wiU  be 
likriy  to  conquer  the  priest^  and  oust 
him  from  all  influence^  beyond  that 
just  and  proper  respect  which  aU  peo^ 
pie  should  pay  to  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion^ so  long  as  Ihey  b^ave  them-* 
selves  as  such. 

If  yon  get  toEnniskervy  in  themom- 
ing,  breakfast  there  by  all  means.  The 
place  is  famous  for  eggs^  and  cream,^ 
and  butter — ^you  may  trust  them  to 
make  tea  too^  but  as  to  coffee,  I  have 
my  doubts  ;  indeed  that  is  a  beverage 
wnidi  must  be  either  exeellentor  exe* 
erable^  and  therefore  I  should  advise 
that  a  man  should  proceed  with  deep 
caution^  and  be  well  aware  of  where 
he  is,  before  he  order  it.  Should  you 
arrive  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  as  I 
did,  and  eomefrom  thewat^rfsU  side, 
mrder  your  lunch,  and  while  it  Ozzes 
on  the  fire,  run  out  to  look  at  Ae  Scalp^ 
an  imposing  aght  A  chain  of  moun- 
tains once  ran  across  the  line  which  is 
now  that  of  the  Dublin  road— ^this  has 
been  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  rent 
asunder,  and  the  road  passes  through 
the  chasm.  The  rent  is  quite  palpa^ 
ble,  and  the  inequalities  in  thesnr&ce 
on  either  side  exaetlv  correspond,  sa 
that  if  you  could  suppose  any  power 
strong  enough  to  pusn  ihe  separated 
masses  together  again,  it  is  manifest 
tliey  would  fit  as  nicely  as  the  dove- 
tailed jdnts  of  a  ten-guinea  dressing- 
box« 

Go  back  and  lunch,  but  as  you 
value  your  happiness,  do  not  stay  to 
dine.  No,  that  must  be  done  at  Bray« 
ta  which  you  ptoceed  with  renovated 
strength,  amazed,  as  you  walk  along, 
that  any  one  oould  feel  satisfaction  in 
being  an  absentee  firom  so  beantifhl  a 
country.  Arrived  at  Bray,  olrder  din- 
ner at  Qttin's,  and  proceed  to  view  Bray 
Head— a  very  bmd  and  pKeifHtoua 
headland,  standing  out  into  the  sea^^ 
which,  viewed  irom  ^  water,  is  in 
time  of  eahn  a  very^  f^Nrmidable-lodc- 
ing,  aad  in  time  of  storm,  must  be  a 
very  dreadftil-looking  afildr.  When 
you  ^et  back  to  Quin's,  you  find  your- 
self in  a  place  where  the  degree  of  ci- 
vilization is  sueb,  that  but  for  a  slight 
taste  of  the  breg^  from  master  and 
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men,  you  would  forgei  you  were  in 
Ilieliuid.  Onee  more  y6u  are  in  the 
ri^on  of  silver  fbrks  and  napkins— > 
aauteme  and  madeira  tolerably  fair- 
ish, and  the  elaret  excelknt.  In  short, 
after  a  few  hours,  you  become  excea-^ 
sively  comfortable,  and  then  you  may 
get  a<post*chaise,  as  wellappointcMl  as 
any  in  England,  et  fifty  of  them,  if, 
like  the  sailor  in  the  story,  you  be 
too  '^ch  t6  travel  !h  oile  coach,  and 
you  are  hurled  in  ytmr  thirteen  voSlti 
Into  Dublin,  aloAg  a  road,  ahnoH  as 
good,  as  if  the  great  MacAdam  him<« 
self  had  superintended  its  finrmation. 

I  made  the  mistake  of  coming  all 
the  way  to  Dublin,  instead  of  stopping 
at  Kingstoun,'  which  is  on  the  Way 
thither,  and  lies  on  the  shore  outsicuf 
the  bar  of  DuMin  bay.  From  thur 
place  the  laige  steam-tpacket  starts,  and 
I  had  therefore  to  return  to  it  in  thef 
morning,  and  embarked  fbr  Bristol,' 
a  huge  way  off,  some  seventy  odd 
leagues,  I  thinir ;  but  we  dashed  alon^ 
so  meirily,  that  we  were  under  the' 
terraces  of  CHfton  in  twehty-icftir 
hours.  England— *SngIand-^!et  us  go 
where  we  will,  how  are  vre  stni^ 
with  its  splendour,  its  rich  com^ 
when  we  return  I 

'  The  Clyde  and  the  Forih,  you  say- 
Yes  ;  and  I  acknowledge  it,  they  are 
very  beautifhl,  and  abounding  in  sf^rit- 
stirring  otr^ects,  but  still  there  is  sotne 
slight  touch  of  the  '*  Caledonia  stem 
atnd  wild,"  which  makes  them  still 
more  dear  to  a  native,  but  less  gorge- 
ous, less  emblematic  of  Social  strength' 
and  peace,  and  huge  prosperity.  How 
many  steamers  did  we  meet  going  up 
to  Cliftcm  ?  Some  twenty,  I  suppose, 
crowded  with  people,  streamers  flying, 
and  bands  playing  on  the  decks,  and 
then  would  come  occasionally  a  big 
West  Indiaman,  its  tall  masts  rustling 
^  leaves  of  the  trees  which  overhang 
the  deep  and  narrow  river.  The  mag- 
nifleent  tenraees  of  Clifton  too,  the  re- 
sidences of  British  merchants,  who 
can  keep  houses,  appearing  without, 
and  furnished  within,  like  palaees, 
these  were  In  view,  and  supplied  the 
imaghuiti<»  with  additional  materid 
to  swdl  the  idea  of  British  greatnesi^. 

I  don't  suppose  the  Bristohans  could 
exist  at  all  without  Clifton.  Bristol 
seems  to  me  a  horrid  place.  I  could 
as  lief  live  in  a  sugar  hogsheadr— what 
a  thick,  dingy,  sluggish  atmospher^ji 
and  black  toilsome  streets!  Did  not 
Southey  or  Coleridge,  or  both,  once 
lecture  there  }  I  wonder  they  Sid  not 
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oboke ;  but  poeto  aw  a  i^ce  bv  (hem- 
jselves,  and  not  subject  to  all  me  mte 
of  ordinary  liumanity. 
Now  we  are  at  BaMi-^-deUdooa  r«t> 
^  treat  of  ancient  ladies  and  invdUd  gei^ 
tlemen.  Fair  Bdtb«  how  pkasant  are 
thy  chairs,  bow  eloqoent  of  careful* 
nesB  and  quietness,  is  the  gentle  pace 
of  thy  chair-portem !  J  could  almost 
fain  be  sick — not  very  sick,  but  have 
a  gentle  alUoverness-wk  tranquil  debi^ 
^ty,  a  mild  necessity  to  the  watmi^ 
and  a  soft  and  silent  roll  along  the 
circus  and  through  the  ^dens.  And 
ihen  the  evening,  the  quiet  confab,  and 
the  game  at  whist,— sixpenny  points, 
no  l^^her,— and  that  benevolent  old 
lady  for  a.  partner,  who  does  not  get 
crossy  notwithstanding  that  you  have 
played  the  last  game  most  atrociously, 
while  listening  to  that  beautiful  gurl 
with  the  soft  blue  eyes,  her  danghter, 
who  has  been  playing  on  the  harp, 
and  »nging  in  tne  next  rocnn. 
-  What  a  glorious  fine  country  it  is, 
.  tlie  most  part  of  the  way  fVom  Bristol 
to  London.  Rich  in  woods — substan^ 
tial,  ancient  woods—enormous  timber 
magnificently  going  to  decay-— huge 
and  hollow,  and  beautifully  useless* 
I  like  them  not  the  less ;  we'll  think 
about  utility  another  ti^e.  What 
farming,  too  I  the  land  is  tilled  like  a 
garden.  Iiook  at  that  huge  field  of 
thirty  acres,  with  a  thick  h^ge  round 
about  it,  in  which,  at  every  interval 
of  sixty  feet,  there  is  a  big  tree ;  it 
has  been  ploughed,  and  harrowed, 
^ntil  you  might  almost  suppose  it  had 
been evei^bit  raked,  as  if  inr  a fiow^ 
gardc^.  The  soil  looks  as  if  it  would 
pa»  through  a  riddle,  and  on  the 
whole  of  the  smooth  siufaoe,  you  can^ 
not  discover  even  the  vestige  of  a  weed* 
Yet  the  man  who  occupies  that  field 
has  no  lease.  He  works  away,  carry* 
ing  the  ground  to  the  very  highest 
pitch  of  im]^ovement.  He  knows  his 
landlord  can  put  him  out  at  MichaeU 
mss,  should  he  be  so  disposed,  but  he 
relies  on  the  honesty^  thehonour^  and 
the  protecting  care  of  his  landlord* 
He  feels  almost  as  sure  as  he  is  of  his 
own  existence,  that  no  extortion  will 
be  |araotise>dj  ilQ  unfair  advantage  ta« 
ken  of  him,  nor  of  his  children  after 
him*  He  reqpects  his  landlord  as  his 
superior  in  society,  but  he  does  net 
fear  him  as  one  who  exercises,  or 
wishes  to  exercise,  over  him  a  despotic 
sway.  There  is  no  one  to  go  be* 
tween,  and  destroy  this  exc^ent  feel- 
ing ;  there  is  no  Rorasm  Catholic  priest 


«s  in  the  XMmntiY  I  hnd  just  quitted, 
to  teach  him,  and  hie  children  as  they 
grow  upy  to  hato  the  landlord  as  an 
tfiemv  and  an  oppressor-— to  point  out 
^  religion  as  a  thing  to  be  abhorred, 
lind  the  mimsters  of  it  as  robbers  of 
jthepoor,  to  whom  rtenstsnce  is  medi- 
torions.  Yet  if  Whigs  got  dieir  wayv 
this,  or  something  like  thi«>  is  the 
point  to  which  happy  England  w'ould 
CKNne.  The  men  without  hearts,  and 
with  heads  filled  with  the  doctridCs  of 
Political  Economy,  have  no  h>om  for 
the  entertainment  of  th<»e  higher  and 
better  feelings^^that  something  so  fat 
above  the  mere  nursuit  of  wealtln 
which  makes  English  gentlemen  tibe 
kind  protecUnrs  of  their  tenantry,  and 
makes  the  tenantry  feel  secure  id  ^e 
protection  of  their  landlords.  These 
men,  forsooth,  take  '^  laiger  views"**-f 
they  see  nothing  more  worthy  pr6tec« 
tion  in  the  farmer,  whose  sole  tiesource 
is  in  the  land  upon  which  he  and  his 
fathers  befnre  him  have  lived  and  sunk 
aU  their  earnings,  than  in  the  artiium 
of  yesterday,  who  carries  his  capital 
in  his  fingers,  and  in  hb  box  of  todS| 
and  who  is  prepared  to  quit  the  coun« 
try  to*m<Htow,  and  take  all  hts  wealth 
with  him,  if,  by  crossing  the  sea,  be 
can  better  his  wages.  They  wiU  tell 
the  fanner,  too^  tliat  what  he  pays  the 
Church  is  an  unreasonable^expense  to 
support  a  usdess  monopoly ;  that  fasi 
laiidlord  supports  the  Church,  because 
hia  family  Teap  the  benefits  of  it,  and 
because  tney  tnereby  obtain  an  excuse 
to  taking  more  money  out  of  his,  die 
flmner's,  pocket;  they  would,  in  shorty 
make  him  like  lliemselves  discontenUi 
ed,  by  all  manner  of  specious  repre- 
sentations, whidi  are  every  one  of 
them  as  hollow  and  as  fUse  as  they  are 
productive  of  unbappiness. 

I  got  to  London,  and  fouxid  West« 
minster  Abbey  and  the  Duke's  Mini^ 
try  about  as  firmly  fixed  as  anv  work 
of  human  hands  can  be  expected  to  be^ 
the  funds  9  per  cent  h^^  than  when 
I  left  town,  and  every  Uiing  indieadng 
the  highest  degree  of  eonfidence  in  the 
force  and  steadiness  of  the  Govern*- 
ment.  The  Whigs  and  IJbends  are 
in  a  most  pitiable,  yet  ludicrous,  con* 
dition.  They  absolutely  grin  with 
rage  as  they  walk  along ;  yet  they  are 
almost  afraid  to  open  theur  mouths, 
for  as  soon  aa  they  do>  people  begin  to 
laugh.  They  are  found  out  Many 
were  deceived  by  their  swagger,  and 
now*  when  it  is  discovered  that  it  was 
but  swagger,  there  seems  to  be  the 
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greatest  possible  kielination  to  be 
merry  at  tDeir  expense.  I  understand 
that  even  Mr  Brougbam  is  exceeding- 
ly asbamed  of  them>  and  bis  late  ab- 
stinence from  exertion  ki  tbe  House^ 
arrises  not  ftom  any  meditations  about 
changing  bis  politics — a  report  wbicb 
aoiue  Of  tbe  Tery  low  At  of  tbe  Libe^ 
rals  H^ere  the  most  industrious  in  dis- 
senrinatint;— but  merely  tbrougb  dis* 
gtist  at  tbe  folly  of  the  party  with 
which  he  has  been  eonnected^  whidi 
operated  upon  him  like  sea- sickness 
unienever  he  went  into  tbe  House.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  a  little  time 
Wul  wear  this  off.  Alas !  for  Huskis* 
son,  and  his  dolorific  strains  upon  the 
pertinacious  '^  misunderstanding"  of 
tbe  Duke—*'  precipe  lugubres  cantus, 
Melpomene."  Yet  no;  you  haye  al* 
ready^  given  him  bis  due,  and  be  may 
now  rest  In  quiet  upon  his  pension, 
happy  if  his  leisure  will  give  mm  time 
to  contemplate  tbe  real  effect  of  the 
commercial  policy  he  has  pursued, 
and  that  contem^tion  lead  him  to 
assist  in  undoing  tbe  mischief  he  has 
done.  Hie  world  has  now  excellent 
authority  for  believing  that  Mr  Hus- 
kisson  is  a  ^'  man  of  sense ;"  if  he  use 
tliat  sense,  he  must  soon  perceive  what 
a  vast  deal  of  mischief  he  has  done, 
and  in  his  declining  davs,  when  a  bet« 
ter  system  shallhave  taken  place  of  his, 
it  wduld  be  pleasant  to  hear  nim  speak* 
hig,  like  iEneas  from  his  Wij  coudi, 
dommending  the  return  to  the  old 
prosperous  rules,  and  contrasting  the 
consequences,  with  the  state  of  things 
wfaidi  he  in  his  error  had  brought 
aboui— 
-  -«-.^^  Qucque  ipse  miserrima  Yidi, 

£t  quoram  pan  magna  fuL*' 
As  to  the  Stanleys  and  Normanbys-— 
the  Preston  Woods  and  Dover  Tbomp^ 
sons,  and  such  like  small  fry,  who  put 
themselves  in  a  passion,  and  endeavour 
to  talk  big  in  opposition— I  really  know 
not  what  to  say  of  such  sour  skimmed 
miHc.  Hume  has  more  sense  than  they; 
and  magnanimously  puts  his  objections 
to  the  candour  of  Ministers,  protesting 
he  has  more  confidence  in  them  than 
in  the  House— (of  course  he  means 
that  part  of  the  House  who  do  not  vote 
with  the  Ministers.)  I  am  sorry  that 
poor  Joseph  brought  upon  himself  tbe 
castigation  about  tbe  palaces ;  he  does 
not  himself  perceive  tbe  gross  impro« 
nriety  of  the  things  he  says,  and  there- 
rove  I  think  it  would  be  but  common 
humanity  toreodve  his  animadversion^ 
with  some  grains  of  allowance. 
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I  arrived  in  time  to  hear  the  debate 
on  Mr  Michael  Angeb  Tayto's  mo« 
tion  about  the  L.S50,000  which  the 
Treasury  lent  out  of  the  surplus  of 
the  money  the  French  sent  ua  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  for  the  purpose 
of  proceeding  with  Buckingham  House 
improvements^  •  There  were  grand 
hopes  formed  about  this  affiur.  It 
was  considered  quite  a  mare's  nest  by 
the  Opposition, .  and  mis-statements 
the  most  outrageous  were  flying  about 
the  town.  The  solemnity  with  which 
Mr  Angelo  Taylor  opened  the  matter 
was  extremely  edifying;  bis  pauses 
and  bis  cadences  gave  fearful  note  of 
the  dreadful  tale  he  was  about  to 
communicate,  and  which  at  length  he  • 
did  communicate  in  a  manner  so  tedi- 
ous and  so— Why -has  not  the  old 
gentleman  some  one  to  take  care  of 
him,  and  put  him  to  bed  early  ?  He 
is  doubtless  a  (deasant  enough  person 
at  home,  but  it  is  too  bad  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  so  ta^ 
ken  up.  Well,  tbe  whole  affajr  was 
tbe  least  worthy  of  a  fuss  that  could 
possibly  be.  Parliament  had  by  one 
act  recognised  the  expenses  of  Buck« 
ingham  House,  and  appropriated  in« 
definite  funds  towards  it.  Parliament 
had  also  recognised  a  surplus  of  tbe 
fund  sent  here  by  France  to  pay  Eng«  . 
lish  claims,  and  had  expressly  provided 
in  tbe  act  that  the  stu^us  should  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury. 

The  funds  appropriated  to  tbe  re« 
pair  of  Buckingnam  House  were  foimd 
Insufiicient,  and  tbe  Treasury,  in  pur« 
suance  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  which 
they  recited  in  their  warrant,  did  dis« 
pose,  as  they  were  therein  Authorized 
to  do,  of  a  part  of  the  surplus  fund 
sent  here  to  defray  English  claims  on 
France,  in  the  way  of  loan  to  tbe 
Commissioners  whose  funds  had  been 
appropriated  by  Parliament  to  tbe  re- 
pairs of  Buckingham  House.  It  is  dear 
then  that  the  Treasury  did  nothing 
but  what  Parliament  had  plainly  au- 
thorized them  to  do ;  and  if  the  thing 
were  wrong,  it  was  the  error  of  Par- 
liament in  giving  the  permission,  and 
not  of  the  Treasury  in  acting  under 
the  permission. 

A  good  deal  was  said  about  the  vio- 
lated principle  of  no  money  being  ap- 
plied to  any  purpose  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament ;  but  every  one 
knows  that  this  principle  applies  to 
the  monies  which  have  been  raised  by 
tbe  consent  and  authority  <^  Parlia^i 
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menl>  and  that  this  is  the  lull  extent 
to  which  the  constitutional  principle 
goes.  Now  this  surplus  money  nerer 
was  raised  from  the  people  by  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament,  and  therefore 
the  principle  does  not  apply  to  it  at  all, 
and  acooraingly  the  Parliament  had 
placed  it  at  the  discretionary  disposal 
of  the  Treasurr,  without  appropriation 
to  any  particular  serrice.  It  is  easy  to 
•give  a  felse  cdouring  to  any  matter  by 
only  stating  part  of  a  case,  and  as  it  is 
not  regular  to  meet  a  public  charge  by 
«ny  official  statement  till  It  is  made  in 
Parliament,  an  advantage  is  thereby 
f^ained  for  a  time,  whidi,  as  in  the 
present  case,  is  completely  overthrown 
when  the  Parliamentary  statement 
comes  round. 

One  excellent  effect  of  the  late  chan- 
ges, is,  that  Mr  Peel  seems  to  meet 
the  impertinences  of  the  left  side  of 
the  House,  with  more  vigour  and  spi- 
rit, than  in  the  early  part  of  the  Ses- 
sion. I  mentioned  m  a  letter  to  you 
«arly  in  die  year,  that  he  was  doing 
wrong,  in  dealing  softly  with  these 
people.  That  is  a  part  of  the  concili- 
•tion  trash,  and  will  never  do ;  they 
must  be  scourged,  for  their  respect  is 
always  very  nearly  allied  to  fear.  The 
imp^nenoes,  however,  are  only  trou- 
bl«K>me  fi>r  the  instant,  and  not  in  the 
least  dangerous ;  but  there  is  another 
and  quite  an  (^posite  line  of  tactics 
adopted  by  the  outs,  whidh  is  really 
dangerous,  and  which  should  be  vigi- 
lantly guarded  against  It  is  that  'in- 
sidious eulogy"  of  which  your  last 
Maga  speaks,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
vile  method  of  crawling  into  confi- 
dence ;  it  succeeded  before,  and  it  will 
be  tried  again,  but  it  ought,  and  I  trust 
it  will  be  sconifully  repelled.  If  Mr 
Peel,  or  if  any  other  Tory  Minister, 
find  any  of  these  people  crawling  about 
his  feet,  creqoing  like  adders  out  of 
their  dunghiU,  I  ho^  diey  will  be 
used  like  adders,  which  the  startled 
husbandman  perceiving,  strikes  with 
his  fork,  and  dashes  them  aigainst  the 
wall  in  anger  and  disgust. 

Mr  W.  Horton  has  been  a^ain  at 
his  emigration.  This  matter  is  now 
treated  by  the  House  as  an  *^  amiable 
weakness''  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man* It  is  certain  that  he  means 
well,  and  if  upon  this  particular  sub- 
ject, he  seems  a  little  out  of  his  right 
mind,  it  is  but  courteous  to  let  mm 
down  easy,  and  in  this  respect  I  shall 
initate  tne  eg^ample  of  the  Himour- 
able  House.    There  was,  however. 
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soraethin|;  interesting  to  a  man  who 
reads  reviews  in  the  speech  with  which 
Mr  Horton  favoured  the  House.  It 
is  not  quite  new  to  the  House  to  aUude 
to  these  pubKcations,  but  there  was 
some  novelty  in  regular  citations,  as 
authorities,  from  three  of  them. 

That  Mr  Horton  should  quote  the 
Quarterly,  and  particularly  an  article 
which  is,  I  believe,  correctly  attribit- 
ted  to  Mr  Southey,  is  very  reasonable, 
on  account  of  the  high  character  of 
the  reviewer,  and  the  great  attain- 
ments of  the  author  of  the  particular 
article,  which  must  both  deserve  and 
obtain  respect  any  where.  To  the 
Edinburgh,  too,  some  respect  is  due  ; 
nor  would  I  now,  in  the  weakness  cf 
its  declining  years,  seek  to  deprive  it 
of  the  weight  which  its  bygone  vi- 
^ur  and  early  talent  obtain^  for  it 
m  the  world  ot  letters.  But  I  canndt 
conceive  what  Mr  Horton  expected  to 
gain  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
quoting  "  The  Westminster.**  H6 
might  as  weU,  when  he  was  about  it, 
have  quoted  tiie  various  dead  walls, 
and  beplasta*ed  ^tes  about  the  me- 
tropolis, where,  m  company  with  th6 
celebrated  names  of  Mr  Hunt  and  Dr 
Eady,  may  be  found,  ^*  Horton  and 
Emigration,"  in  good  chalk  charac- 
ters, which  I  suppose  must  be  taken 
as  a  succinct  expression  of  admiratioii 
of  the  Emigration  System,  and  it» 
champion.  For  my  own  part,  I  shoidd 
consider  these  same  eulogies  of  the 
wall  and  eate,  much  more  important; 
more  read,  and  more  influential,  tiban 
those  of  The  Westminster.  However, 
Mr  Horton  has  had  the  credit  of  its 
approbation  in  the  House,  of  tiie  which 
I  wish  him  much  joy. 

XTp  to  this  date,  every  thing  goes  on 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  that 
a  good  Tory  could  desire.  The  King 
is  m  excellent  health  and  spirits.  The 
quarter's  revenue  presents  a  most  fa^ 
vourable  aspect.  The  divisions,  night 
after  night,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
shew  the  overwhelming  strength  of 
the  Tories  in  that  assemblj.  The 
weather  is  most  propitious  for  the 
harvest;  and  altogether  we  get  on 
most  amazingly  well. 

Long  live  tne  King  to  reign  ofver 
us,  and  the  Duke  of  Wdlington  to  be 
his  Prime  Minister ! 

Ever,  my  dear  North, 
Moat  sincerely  yours, 

A  Whig-HatSr. 

lAndKm,  July  T,  l»wr.  -  J 
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ZUINGUUS,  THE  SWISS  REFORMER. 


We  live  in  an  age  which  pre-emi- 
nently affects  the  title  of  philosophic^ 
inquiring,  and  enlightened^  and  pro- 
ceeds  to  establish  its  claim  by  sixpenny 
treatises  on  science,  unworthy  of  even 
the  sixpence;  by  insolently  scorning 
and  traducing  every  principle  and  in- 
stitution valuable  to  our  country ;  and 
by  putting  out  the  lights  of  moral  ex- 
perience with  the  one  hand,  and  the 
lights  of  religion  with  the  other.  Who 
are  the  heroes  of  popularity  among  us 
now,  and  what  are  their  expedients 
for  fame?  The  men  who  run  from 
the  public  assembly  to  the  hovel,  look- 
ing only  for  the  means  of  public  con- 
ymsion  in  both;  turning  with  the 
speech  of  party-contumely  and  con- 
victed baseness  on  their  lipg,  to  in- 
flame the  paltry  irritations  of  ihe  poor 
against  their  betters,  into  furious  vin- 
dictiveness  against  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  civil  society  — who  cannot 
plan  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  with- 
out publicly  applauding  themselves 
on  having  prepared  a  new  bed  of  riot 
and  disordered  dreams  for  the  popu- 
lace; nor  harangue  their  audience  of 
hoors  and  blacksmiths^  defrauded  as 
they  are  of  their  time,  money,  and  un- 
derstanding, in  listening  to  this  non- 
sense, witnout  telling  them,  in  the 
gall  of  the  most  livid  Jacobinism,  that 
"  their  toe  shall  tread  upon  the  heel 
of  the  noble." 

But  the  ^reat  object  of  their  attacks 
18  Christianity ;  and  this  they  attack 
through  its  most  perfect  form  among 
ourselves.  The  hideous  superstitions 
of  Popery,  that  compel  man  to  shu( 
up  his  Bible,  bow  down  to  a  stock  or 
a  stone,  and  be  the  slave  of  a  priest, 
adverse  as  all  such  restraints  are  tq 
the  vaunted  love  of  universal  fre^om 
in  the  mouths  of  those  traitors,  become 
instantly  entitled  to  their  protection^ 
when,  through  them,  they  can  shake 
the  Protestant  Church.  To  shew  by 
what  struggles  that  church  was  erect- 
edj  we  shSi  give,  from  time  to  time, 
brief  narratives  of  some  of  the  found-^ 
CTs  <^  the  Reformation.  The  Apostles 
were  pommanded  to  go  forth,  not  in 
the  strength  of  human  powers,  not 
relyini^  upon  genius,  eloquence,  or 
authonty,  but  in  the  strength  of  the 
ffotpel:  and  they  conquered,  where 
the  noblest  powers  of  man  would  have 
been  liut  as  tht  dust  of  tine  balance. 


The  command  was  given  for .  all 
times,  as  well  as  for  the  apostolic  age. 
While  it  declared,  that  the  great  work 
of  God  was  not  to  owe  its  triumph  to 
any  vanity  of  man,  it  declared,  that 
simplicity,  sincerity,  and  moral  cou- 
rage, qualities  that  may  be  found  in 
every  rank  of  man,  however  divested 
of  the  more  showy  gifts  of  nature  or 
fortune,  are  enough  to  achieve  the 
hallowed  and  immortal  successes  of 
the  Grospel.  No  Christian  can  be  suf- 
fered to  shelter  his  indolence  und^ 
the  pretext,  that  he  has  not  the  bril- 
liant faculties  wliich  influence  the 
world.  The  mightiest  changes  th;^ 
.the  earth  has  ever  seei^  wei:e  made  by 
men  whose  chief  talents  were  love  of 
truth,  love  of  man,  and  love  of  God. 
The  life  of  the  first  Reformer  of  Switz- 
erland is  an  illustrious  example. 

Ulric  Zuinglius  was  the  son. of  a 
peasant  of  the  Swiss  valley  of  Tocken«i 
burg.  He  was  destined  for  the  church, 
and  was  sent  successivdy  ta  Basil, 
Bern,  and  Vienna,  where  he  acquired 
the  meagre  literature  usual  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  which,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
he  was  bom.  After  four  years  resi* 
dence  at  Basil  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  on  being  diosen 
by  the  burghers  of  Glaris  as  their 
pastor*  From  this  epoch  commenced 
his  religious  knowledge.  It  occurred 
to  him,  still  in  the  darkness  of  Pope^i 
ry,  that  to  be  master  of  the  true  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  he  should  look 
for  them,  in  the  first  instance,  not  in 
the  writings  of  the  doctors,  nor  in  the 
decrees  of  councils,  but  in  the  Scrips 
tures  themselves.  He  l^an  to  study 
the  New  Testament,  and  found,  whtit 
all  men  will  find  whp  study  it  in  t 
sincere  desire  of  the  truth,  and  in  an 
earnest  and  humble  supplication  t0 
the  God  of  all  light  and  knowledge 
for  wisdom,  that  in  it  was  wisdom  not 
to  be  taught  by  man. 

In  this  study  he  pursued  a  system 
essential  to  the  right  perception  of  th^ 
Scriptures.  He  was  not  content  witk 
reading  over  the  text,  he  labouied.to 
investigate  its  difficulties.  He  studied 
it  i^  the  original,  and  with  so  nmdi 
dili^nce,  that,  to  render  its  language 
familiar  to  his  memory^  he  wrote  oui 
the  entire  Greek  of  St  Paul's  E^isUei* 
and  OTQwded  the  nuurgin  of  m  ma« 
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niiBcrfpt  with  Dotes  oi  his  owd^  and 
dbservations  from  the  Fathers.  As  his 
knowledge  grew^  he  was  astonished  to 
find^  that  some  of  those  doctrines  of 
the  Romish  Church,  which  he  con« 
ceived  fixed  as  fate,  were  not  disco- 
▼erable  in  the  New  Testament.  To 
dear  Up  his  perplexing  doubts,  he  pe- 
culiarly examined  the  texts  on  which 
the  Canon  of  the  Mass  was  declared 
fb  be  founded ;  but  by  adopting  the 
natural  rule,  of  making  Scripture  it^ 
own  interpreter,  he  convinced  himself 
^  the  feebleness  of  the  foundation.  He 
now  passed  from  discovery  to  discovery. 
He  examined  the  writings  of  the  pri- 
mitive Fathers,  the  immediate  follow- 
ers of  the  apostolic  age,  and  ascertained, 
that  they  difiered  in  a  singular  degree 
from  the  prevalent  doctrines  of  Rome. 
From  the  Fathers  he  passed  down  to  a 
general  study  of  the  later  theologians, 
and  found  in  some,  denounced  by 
Rome  as  heretics,  the  very  opinions 
which  he  had  been  taught  by  his  soli- 
tary labour  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the 
works  of  Bertram  on  the  Eucharist, 
he  found  opinions  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury opposed  to  those  of  the  Papacy. 
In  Wickliffe's  writings  he  found  fatal 
arguments  against  the  Invocation  of 
Saints,  and  Conventual  Vows ;  and  in 
those  of  Huss  the  Martyr,  open  and 
resistless  reprobation  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  Papal  power,  and  the  temporal 
ambition  of  the  Romish  priestnood. 
To'  eyes  once  opened  by  the  Book  of 
all  holiness  and  wisdom,  the  delusion 
Rapidly  gave  way  on  all  sides.  From 
Seeing  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church  were  grounded  on  per- 
verted interpretations  or  imperfect 
knowledge,  he  turned  to  its  practices. 
In  unaccountable  contrast  with  the  in- 
spired denunciations  of  the  worship 
of  idols,  he  saw  the  people  bowing 
down  to  images,  and  attributing  the 
power  of  miracles  to  pictures,  statues, 
and  fragments  of  the  dead.  He  saw 
the  Scriptures,  on  one  hand,  proclaim- 
ing ONE  Mediator,  and  one  alone. 
He  saw  Papacy,  on  the  other,  pro-- 
daiming  hundreds  and  thousands  in 
teints,  statues,  and  bones.  One  sacri- 
fice, once  offered  for  all,  "  without 
money  or  without  price,"  was  the  lan- 
guage of  inspiration.  A  thousand,  a 
million  sacrifices  every  day,  and  for 
"the  individual  who  purchased  them, 
was  the  act  of  Popery.  "  Be  not  lords 
OYet  Grod's  heritage,"  were  the  dying 
words  of  the  Apostle.    *'  Be  kings. 


conquerors,  rulers  of  all  nations,"  was 
tW  maxim  of  those  who  declared  that 
they  held  thdr  right  in  virtue  of  St 
Peter's  supremacy.  '*  The  servant  of 
the  Lord  must  not  strive,"  said  the 
Scriptures.  '^  The  servant  of  the 
Lord  must  strive,  and  hunt  down, 
and  chain,  and  massacre  those  who 
will  not  believe  that  he  is  the  Supreme 
Depository  of  the  Wisdom  of  God,  the 
Vicar  of  God  on  earth,  the  Spiritual 
Lord  of  mankind,  the  Opener  of  thef 
Gates  of  heaven,  the  Sentencerof  £ter« 
nal  Misery  to  whom  he  will." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  fea« 
tures  in  the  character  of  Zuingle,  that 
nothing  could  urge  him  into  precipi<« 
tancy.  Those  truths  were  irresistible, 
yet  he  knew  the  hazard  even  to  truUi 
from  rashness.  He  had  a  doable  dis« 
tru^t,  first  of  his  own  mind,  next  o£ 
that  of  the  multitude.  He  felt,  that 
the  eagerness  to  throw  off  prejudices 
has  sometimes  been  itself  a  prejudice  ; 
and  lie  determined  to  abstain  from  all 
public  declarations  of  his  sentiments 
until  they  were  unchangeable.  To 
try  them  by  every  test,  he  kept  up 
a  private  theological  correspondence 
with  a  large  circle  of  learned  men| 
but  in  his  sermons  he  avoided  all  dis« 

Eute,  and  bv  a  course  whidi  is  per* 
aps,  after  all,  the  true  way  to  shake 
error  from  its  strongholds,  the  simple 
preaching  of  the  uncontradicted  and 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  hd 
gradually  softened  the  repugnance, 
and  purified  the  corruption,  of  the 
public  mind.  In  this  course  he  con« 
tinned  for  ten  years. 

But  his  career  was  at  length  to  re« 
Ceive  a  more  vigorous  and  defined  di« 
rection.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
to  conceive,  that  Providence  always 
overrules  the  common  chances  of  lud 
in  favour  of  its  distinguished  servants ; 
but  the  chief  circumstances  of  Zuin« 
gle's  life  were  among  the  most  fortu- 
nate that  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
could  have  chosen. 

The  direction  of  the  opulent  and 
highly  privileged  abbey  of  Ginsie- 
deln,  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz,  had 
been  lately  given  to  Theobald,  Baron 
of  Geroldseck,  a  man  of  noble  birth, 
who,  after  receiving  an  education  more 
fitted  to  the  noble  and  the  soldier 
than  to  the  churchman,  had  become  a 
monk.  He  brought  with  him  from 
the  world  ideas  superior  to  the  clois- 
ter, and  one  of  his  first  purposes  was 
to  make  his  community  entitled  to 
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literary  distinction.  Zuingle's  charac* 
ter  for  intelligence  and  study  reached 
bim^  and  lie  offered  the  pastor  of  Cla- 
ris the  preachership  of  the  convent. 
Its  opportunities  of  knowledge  and 
literary  association  were  so  obviousy 
that  Zuingle  accepted  the  ofSer,  though 
the  people  of  Glaris  were  so  much  at* 
tached  to  him,  that  they  kept  their 
pulpit  open  for  two  years,  in  tne  hope 
that  he  might  change  his  mind  and 
return. 

At  Ginsiedlen,  Zuingle  found  all 
that  was  still  necessary  to  invigarate 
and  accomplish  his  mind  for  the  great 
work  that  lay  before  him.  The  li« 
brary  contained  the  chief  theolosical 
labours  of  the  church,  a  large  cdlec- 
tion  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  volumes  of 
the  leading  restorers  of  learning  in 
Germany.  Among  the  monks  were 
some  active  and  zealous  minds,  whose 
names  are  still  distinguished  among 
^e  Reformers.  And  at  their  head  was 
a  candid  and  high-spirited  noble,  who, 
in  an  age  of  papal  violence,  had  the 
manliness  to  encourage  their  inquiries, 
the  sincerity  to  follow  the  trutn,  and 
the  singular  intrepiditv  to  reduce  it  to 
practice.  Zuingle  had  no  sooner  pro- 
ved that  it  was  unscriptural  to  believe 
in  the  pardon  of  sins  for  money,  than 
Geroldseck  ordered  the  effiidng  of  the 
inscription  over  the  Abbey  gate,  ^'  Here 
plenary  remission  of  all  sins  is  to  be 
obtained."  It  was  no  sooner  proved 
to  him  that  the  worship  of  relics  was 
unholy,  than  he  ordered  the  relics  to 
DO  taken  from  the  altars  and  buried. 
The  nuns  had  hitherto  read  only  the 
Romish  liturgy ;  he  ordered  that  they 
should  be  supplied  with  the  New 
Testament  Their  vows  had  hitherto 
been  irrevocable ;  he  ordered  that  all 
conventual  license  ^ould  be  strictly 
restrained,  but  that  every  mm  should 
be  at  hheriy  to  leave  the  waUs^  and 
marry  if  she  so  willed.  Under  such  a 
governor,  prudence  alone  was  neces- 
sary to  solid  success,  and  prudence 
was  one  of  the  finest  attnbutes  of 
Zuingle.  In  his  twofold  office  of 
preacher  and  confessor,  a  rash  or  am- 
bitious spirit  might  have  had  great 
means  of  disturbing  the  general  peace 
Jby  irritating  public  opinion.  He  wise- 
W  abstained  from  this  hazardous  and 
fruitless  course;  left  the  prominent 
superstitions  to  be  detected  oy  the  in- 
creasing intelligence  of  the  people,  and 
holily  laboured  to  convince  them  only 
f  nff\  teousness,  temperance,  and  judg- 
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menttocome;  Thus,  without  of^od^ 
ing  their  prejudices,  he  enlkhtened 
their  understandings,  and  having  das* 
closed  the  pure  and  visible  beauty  of 
the  truthsof  God,  safely  left  his  hear- 
ers to  sentence  for  themselves  the  hn« 
millating  observances,  groundless  doc* 
trines,  and  tyramieal  assumptions,  of 
Rome^ 

With  the  force  of  his  dear  and  sin« 
cere  mind  turned  to  the  mat  subjecta 
of  Christianity,  he  must  nave  been  in 
a  constant  advance  to  a  more  vigoroua 
conviction  of  the  errors  of  the  Popidi 
system;  and  the  time  must  arrive 
when  that  conviction  would  dedart 
itself.  But  the  j^ety  of  Zuingle  was 
the  direct  reverse  of  the  desire  of  ex« 
dting  popular  passion.  It  has  been 
remarked,  by  one  who  knew  human 
nature  weU,  that  a  reformer  who 
seeks  only  improvement,  applies  to  the 
higher  ranks ;  but  that  he  who  seeks 
only  innovation,  applies  to  the  lower. 
By  the  course  of  sodety,  all  benefit 
dal  reform  must  be  transmitted  Arom 
the  possessors  of  property,  knowledge, 
and  public  experience,  to  their  infe- 
riors; with  the  educated  the  instro- 
ment  must  be  reason,  wi^  ibe  unedu- 
cated the  instrument  is  always  vio« 
lence. 

The  first  appeal  of  the  Swiss  Re- 
former, was  te  nis  ecdesiastical  supe* 
riors.  His  addresses  to  the  Bishop  of 
Constance,  and  the  Caidind  of  Skn, 
pointed  out  for  their  correction  the 
errors  which  it  waa  in  their  power 
aafely  to  extinguish,  but  which  could 
not,  without  public  danger,  be  left  to 
be  extinguished  bv  the  people. 

"  The  revival  of  letters,"  said  some 
of  those  manly  documents,  "  has  less- 
ened the  popular  credulitv.  The  peo- 
ple begin  to  blame  the  idleness  of  the 
moiJcs,  the  ignorance  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  misconduct  of  the  pre* 
latea." 

"  If  care  be  not  taken,  the  multi- 
tude will  soon  lose  the  only  curb  ca- 
pable of  restraining  its  passions,  and 
^  will  go  on  from  disorder  to  dieoider." 

"  A  reformation  ought  to  be  heffim 
immediately,  but  it  ought  to  b^;in 
with  superiors,  and  spretraL  from  them 
to  their  inferiors. 

"  If  bishops  were  no  longer  seen  to 
handle  the  sword  instead  of  the  cro- 
sier;  and  ecclesiastics  of  all  kinds  to 
disnpate  in  scandalous  debauchery  the 
revenues  of  thdr  benefices,  then  we 
might  raise  our  voices  against  ^e 
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vtecs  of  the  laitj^  without  dreading 
their  recriminations.  Yet  a  reform  in 
manners  is  impossible^  unless  you 
ilrst  get  rid  of  those  swarms  of  pious 
idlers  who  feed  at  the  expense  of  the 
industrious  citizen,  and  unless  you 
aboli^  those  superstitious  ceremonies 
and  absurd  dogmas,  equally  calculated 
to  shock  the  understanding  of  reason- 
able men,  and  to  alarm  the  piety  of 
religious  ones." 

The  Cardinal  of  Sion  was  a  man  of 
talents,  who  had  raised  himself  from 
obscurity  into  high  political  influence 
with  the  court  of  Rome.  The  strength 
of  his  understanding  made  him  feel 
that  his  lemonstrant  was  in  the  right, 
and  he  promised  to  lay  the  statement 
before  the  Pope.  But  the  Cardinal 
was  mcHre  a  politician  than  a  priest, 
and  he  shrunk  from  offering  so  ob- 
noxious a  topic  to  the  stately  and 
luxurious  selfishness  of  Leo  X.  The 
son  of  the  Medici  had  more  engrossing 
objects  than  the  purification  of  the 
church, — to  aggrandize  his  family; 
strengthen  himself  as  a  monarch  by 
foreign  alliances;  distinguish  his  name 
as  that  of  the  great  Maecenas  of  the 
age;  adorn  his  city  by  noble  monu- 
ments of  the  arts^  and  in  St  Peter's 
build  a  temple  worthy  of  the  pride  of 
a  religion  which  claimed  the  supre- 
macy of  mankind. 

But  the  period  had  arrived  when 
profound  study,  continue  interchange 
of  opinion  with  the  leading  philoso- 

Ehers  and  divines  of  his  coimtry,  and 
oly  convictions,  matured  during  many 
Tears,  had  fitted  Zuingle  for  the  so- 
lemn and  public  commencement  of  his 
work  of  immortality. 

For  this  perilous  effi>rt,  which  re- 
quired the  heroism  of  the  age  of  the 
martyrs>  the  great  Reformer  chose  a 
{^ominent  occasion.  The  history  of 
Ihe  Convent  of  Ginsiedlen  was  a 
striking  compound  of  the  wild  legend 
and  fantastic  miracle  of  the  dark  ages. 
In  the  ninth  century,  a  monk  of  noble 
family^  probabhr  disturbed  by  some 
memory  of  the  mrious  excesses  of  the 
time,  determined  to  hide  himself  firom 
human  eyes,  in  the  most  lonely  depths 
of  Switzerland.  The  spot  which  he 
chose  was  even  then  called  *'  The 
Gloomy  Forest."  Here  he  built  a 
diapel  and  a  hermitage,  and  after  a 
solitude  of  twenty-six  years,  closed  his 
career  und^r  the  daggers  of  a  banditti. 
A  miracle  sanctifiednis  death.  Two 
crows^  his  only  associates  in  the  wil- 


derness, flew  on  the  track  of  die  mur* 
derers,  screaming  round  them,  until, 
in  the  nmrket-plaoe  of  Zuridi^  the 
popular  suspicion  was  fixed  oU  the 
roobers,  and  the  crime  was  finally  con- 
fessed and  avenged. 

Pious  curiosity  was  now  attracted 
to  the  forest;  wealth  followed  curiosi- 
ty, and  a  monastery  rose  on  the  foun« 
dation  of  the  hermitage.  A  further 
miracle  attested  the  good- will  «f  the 
"Virgin,"  to  whom,  and  to  the  '*  Mar-i 
tyrs  of  the  Theban  legion,"  the  esta- 
blishment was  dedicated.  The  Bishfl^j^' 
of  Constance,  with  some  of  the  nei^« 
bouring  prelates,  had  arrived  to  con- 
secrate the  convent,  when,  in  die 
night  before  the  ceremony,  the  bishop 
heard  superhuman  voices  chanting 
hymns  in  the  church.  His  pious 
scruples  started  at  the  guilt  of  adding 
superfiuous  consecration  to  that  shrine 
which  had  been  already  declared  holy 
by  celestial  homage;  and  he  next 
day  refused  to  perform  his  function. 
He  was,  however,  entreated  so  ^rse- 
veringly,  that  he  was  on  the  f>oint  of 
mining  the  human  office  with  die 
divine,  and  he  approached  the  altar. 
But  a  mysterious  oracle  pronounced 
in  the  ears  of  the  terrified  prelate,  and 
die  wondering  people,  *^  Cessa,  cessa, 
frater;  divinitus  capella  consecrata 
est" — "Forbear,  brother;  die  chapel 
is  divinelv  consecrated.''  The  rebuked 
bishop  shrunk  before  the  supreme 
sanctification,  and  the  multitude  re- 
turned home,  only  to  bring  die  fruits 
of  sancdty  that  monkism  loves,  to  the 
altar  thus  conspicuouslv  hsJlowed. 
The  robber-nobility  and  princes  of 
the  tenth  century,  who  had  many  an 
act  of  blood  to  atone,  washed  away 
their  crimes  by  giving  a  portion  of 
their  pillage  to  the  convent  of  Gin- 
siedlen. In  the  spirit  of  a  time  whidh 
always  combined  temporal  ambition 
with  spiritual  influence,  the  Abbot  of 
this  opulent  establishment  soon  dis* 
dained  the  humble  rank  of  a  pastor, 
and  demanded  to  be  a  sovereign. 
Through  what  intrigues  the  dignity 
was  obtained,  we  cannot  now  inquire  ; 
but  imder  Rodolf  of  Hapsburg,  the 
founder  of  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
the  Abbot  of  Ginsiedlen  took  his  place 
amoi^  die  princes  of  the  "  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire."  Where  opulence  and 
rank  were  fully  obtained,  sanctity 
could  not  be  far.  An  image  of  the 
Virgin  was  discovered  accordingly, 
more  genuine  than  all  the  past,  more 
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woiider»iWt)rkihg  and  more  productive 
td  the  sacred  treasury.  The  glory  of 
thi»  wooden  Empress  of  the  Heavens, 
healer  of  diseases,  and  extractor  of 
money,  beamed  with  undiminished 
radiance  for  nearly  half  the  duration 
of  Rome,  and  even  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury from  her  rising  in  the  eyes  of 
the  faithful,  her  splendours  had 
searcdy  approached  their  setting. 

On«  every  seven  years  the  conse* 
cration  of  the  chapel  was  solemnised 
with  great  i>omD.  The  event  itself  had 
bpn  fixed  in  the  Papal  history  by  a 
bml  of  Leo  the  Eighth,  and  the  details 
had  been  preserved  for  posterity  in  a 
volume  entitled,  "  De  Secretis  Secre* 
i4rum,"  It  was  there  stated  to  have 
been  pdformed  '^  according  to  the  Ro- 
mish ritual  ^n  such  cases  made  and 
provided ;  the  Saviour  himself  offici- 
ating, attended  in  this  cerempny  by 
the  necessary  number  of  angels,  evan- 
gelists, martyrs,  and  fathers."  To  give 
farther  evidence  of  which  fact,  '^  our 
Saviour  concluded  the  ceremony  by 
striking  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
into  a  stone  at  the  chapel  door."  The 
marks  were  worshipped,  kissed,  and 
prayed  to  by  thousands  of  pilgrims, 
down  even  to  the  year  1802,  when  the 
stone  fell,  and  the  holy  marks  never 
recovered  the  disaster. 

On  the  festival  of  this  "  Consecra- 
tion of  the  Angels,"  Zuingle  ascended 
the  pulpit.  The  concourse  was  im- 
mense from  the  whole  range  of  Switz- 
erland, and  every  ear  was  turned  to 
catch  the  panegyric  of  the  "  Mighty 
Mother"  and  the  **  Host  of  glory"  that 
had  descended  to  pour  the  oil  of  holi- 
ness on  that  selected  spot  of  the  world. 
But  a  mightier  strength,  that  was  to 
break  the  power  of  the  idol,  was  there. 
With  the  sincerity  and  the  zeal  of  a 
new  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  Zuingle 
thundered  on  them. 

"  Blind  are  ye,"  exclaimed  he,  "in 
seeking  thus  to  please  the  God  of 
Earth  and  Heaven.  Believe  not  that 
the  Eternal,  He  whom  the  heaven  and 
the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain, 
dweUs  especially  here.    Whatever  re- 

§ion  of  the  world  you  may  inhabit, 
tiere  He  is  beside  you.  He  surrounds 
you.  He  grants  your  prayers,  if  they 
deserve  to  be  granted.  It  is  not  by 
usdess  vows,  by  long  pilgrimages,  by 
offerings  to  senseless  imt^es,  that  you 
ean  obtain  the  &vour  of  God— that 
you  can  resist  temptation— repress 
guUtyiterares— diun  injUBtice-^reiieve 
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the  Unfortunate— or  console  the  af- 
flicted. Those  alone  are  the  worka 
that  please  the  Lord. 

"Alas,  alas !  I  know  our  own  crime. 
It  is  we,  the  ministers  of  the  altar— 
we  who  ought  to  be  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  who  have  plunged  the  ignorant 
and  credidous^  multitude  into  error. 
To  accumulate  treasures  for  our  ava* 
rice,  we  raised  vain  and  winrthless 
practices  to  the  rank  of  good  works, 
until  the  people  neglect  the  laws  of 
God,  and  only  think  of  offering  com- 
pensation for  their  crimes  instead  of 
renouncing  them.  What  is  their  lan-> 
guage  ?  Let  us  indulge  our  desires— ^ 
let  us  enrich  ourselves  with  the  plun* 
der  of  our  neighbour— let  us  not  fear 
to  stain  our  hands  with  blood  and 
murder.  When  all  is  done,  we  shall 
find  easy  expiation  in  the  favour  of 
the  Church. 

"  Madmen !  Can  they  think  to  ob« 
tain  remission  of  their  lies,  their  impu- 
rities, their  adulteries,  their  murders, 
their  treacheries,  by  a  Litany  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  ?  Is  she  to  be  the 
protectress  of  all  evil-doers  ?  Be  de- 
ceived no  longer,  people  of  error !  The 
God  of  Justice  disdains  to  be  moved 
by  wprds  which,  in  the  very  utter- 
ance, the  heart  disovms.  The  Eter- 
nal Sovereign  of  Truth  and  Mercy  for* 
gives  no  man  his  trespasses,  who  does 
not  forgive  the  trespasser  against  him- 
sdf.  You  worship  the  saints.  Did 
those  sons  of  God,  at  whose  feet  you 
fling  yourselves,  enter  into  heaven  by 
relying  on  the  merits  of  others  ?  No 
—It  was  by  walking  in  the  path  of 
the  law  of  God,  by  fulfilling  the  will 
•of  the  Most  High,  by  facing  death  ra^ 
ther  than  deny  ^eir  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour ! 

"  What  is  the  honour  that  you 
ought  to  pay  those  saints  ?  Imitate 
the  holiness  of  their  lives — ^walk  in 
their  footsteps — suffer  yourselves  to  be 
turned  aside  by  neither  seduction  nor 
tetrors. 

"  But  in  the  day  of  trouble  put 
your  trust  in  none  but  God,  who 
created  the  heaven  and  earth  with  a 
word. 

"  At  the  coming  of  death,  invoke 
no  name  but  that  of  Christ  Jesus,  who 
bought  you  with  his  blood,  and  who  is 
the  ONE  and  only  Mediator  between 
God  and  man !" 

This  discourse  struck  at  all  the  pil- 
lars of  Popery  at  once.  Absolution 
for  money— pilgrimages— the  worship 
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of  die  yirgin-«-and  tke  intercession  of 
the  saints.  It  was  listened  to  in  min- 
ted astonishment,  wrath,  and  admif 
ration.  Its  effect  upon  the  multitude 
was  to  inflame  in  some  instances  the 
jealousy  which  no  prudence  of  the  pas* 
tor  could  have  stiffed ;  of  the  monks, 
some  were  indignant,  yet  many  heard 
m  it  only  the  doctrines  that  had  heen 
the  suhject  of  long  meditation  among 
themselves.  In  some  instances,  the 
conviction  was  immediate  and  com* 
plete,  and  pilgrims  who  had  brought 
offerings  to  the  shrine,  now  refused  to 
join  in  what  they  had  learned  to  be  an 
act  of  impiety,  and  took  their  offerings 
home.  The  great  majority  were  awa- 
kened to  a  sense  of  their  condition, 
and,  from  that  hour,  were  prepared  to 
abjure  the  crimes  and  superstitions  of 
Rome.  But,  like  the  light  that  fell 
on  St  Paul  in  his  journey,  the  fullest 
illumination  descended  on  the  preach- 
er himself.  Others  heard  and  acknow- 
ledged the  voice  of  Heaven;  but  it 
was  to  the  preacher  that  the  words  of 
God  came  with  living  power.  From 
that  day  forth,  he  was  no  longer  the 
9ame  man.  His  energy,  intrepidity, 
and  defiance  of  the  common  olMtades 
of  Christianity,  in  the  popular  preju- 
dices and  the  tyranny  of  the  Popedom, 
raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  of  the 
champions  of  the  ^pel. 

The  mind  of  this  great  man,  deep- 
ly imbued  with  Scriptural  knowledge 
by  his  ten  years'  residence  in  his  pas- 
torship of  Glaris,  and  farther  matured 
by  his  three  years'  enjoyment  of  the 
literature  and  association  of  the  in- 
telligent members  of  Ginsiedlen,  was 
now  prepared  for  the  sterner  duties  of 
a  leaaer  of  the  Reformation.  Through 
die  advice  of  Myconius,  a  Greek  pro- 
fessOT  in  the  school  of  Zurich,  whom 
he  had  known  in  the  convent,  Zuin^e 
was  chosen  preacher  in  the  Catbedrsd 
<^  Zurich,  Dec.  4, 1518  ;  a  memorable 
period,  one  year  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Luther's  preaching  at  Wit- 
tenberg. 

In  his  new  office  the  preacher  lost 
no  time  in  giving  evidence  of  his  vi- 
gour. It  had  been  the  custom  to  re- 
strict the  Scriptural  teaching  to  the 
Dominical  lessons^  portions  of  the  text 
marked  out  for  the  Sundays  and  saints' 
days.  Zuingle  declared  that  he  would 
take  the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume 
and  explain  it  in  succession,  that  the 
entire  Scriptures  might  be  made  fami- 
liar to  the  people.  He  over-ruled  the 
objection's  that  wer?  made  to  this  for<< 
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midable  innoradon  on  the  praetkes  of 
the  Romanists ;  and  on  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1519,  the  first  day  of  his  35th 
year,  he  commenced  hk  course^  of 
Scripture  lectures.  From  various  mo* 
tives,  he  was  attended  by  a  multitude 
of  all  ranks,  and  exercised  the  func^ 
tions  of  a  teacher  of  the  truth  with 
the  boldness  of  a  sacred  servant,  ac- 
countable to  but  one  Master.  In  his 
course  of  exhortations,  he  struck  at 
the  prevalent  crimes  of  all  classes ;  the 
partiality  of  the  magistrates,  the  vio^ 
lence,  licentiousness,  and  intempe^ 
ranee  of  the  lower  ranks,  and  the  na- 
tional guilt  of  ambitiously  espousing 
the  cause  of  sovereigns  for  ag^andise^ 
ment,  and  the  old  and  peciiuar  crime 
of  selling  the  services  dT  their  armies 
to  strangers. 

He  was  fiercely  threatened  for  this 
exposure ;  but  his  fortitude  never  re- 
laxed, and  be  persisted  in  the  plaiA 
and  chrect  reprobation  of  every  prac- 
tice obnoxious  to  Scripture.  He  was 
described  alternately  as  a  furious  par-^ 
tisan  and  as  a  furious  fanatic,  as  the 
prey  of  a  mad  enthusiasm,  and  the  ac^ 
complice  of  dangerous  designs  against 
the  state.  But  his  sincerity,  guided 
by  his  prudence,  gained  the  day,  and 
all  men,  distinguished  forhpnour  and 
intelligence,  were  soon  ransed  on  the 
side  <n  the  hallowed  and  intrepid 
teacher  of  the  truth. 

A  striking  instance  now  occurred  to 
give  him  a  still  stronger  hold  on  the 
affections  of  his  country. 

Leo  the  Tenth,  in  his  eagerness  to 
build  St  Peter's  as  a  monument  of  his 
reign,  had  exhausted  the  Papal  trea- 
sury, and  demanded  that  it  should  be 
filled  up  from  the  purses  of  the  faith- 
ful. He  sent  friars  on  missions  to  sell 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Those  de- 
mands had  been  frequently  made  be- 
fore, on  occasions  of  the  failure  of  the 
Roman  exchequer,  and  they  had  in 
general  excited  great  opposition  among 
the  bishops  and  local  clergy.  The 
Franciscan  Bemardine  Samson,  the 
missionary  to  Switzerland,  had  thus 
come  on  an  unpopular  messi^,  and 
his  own  conduct,  though  personidly 
adroit,  was  too  strongly  marked  with 
the  character  of  the  Popish  modes  of 
raising  money,  not  to  increase  the  un- 
popularity. He  published  a  scale  of 
absolutions  for  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
six  sous  being  the  cheap  purchase  of 
a  soul  of  the  former,  whOe  a  crown 
was  the  price  of  the  higher  worth,  or 
deeper  depravity,  of  the  latter.  A  no- 
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Iilemlm  of  Bern  is  recorded  to  have 
made  a  single  sweeping  bargain  of  the 
divine  jmce  for  himself,  his  ances- 
tors, and  his  vassals.  The  fHar,  by 
the  authority  of  Leo,  an  authority 
claimed  to  this  hour,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  which  no  conviction  of  its  blas« 
phemy  can  reclaim,  and  no  improve- 
ment of  the  general  mind  can  induce 
to  withdraw  an  iota  of  its  usurpations 
and  follies,  publicly  declared  that  the 
power  of  the  Pope  had  no  limit  in  ei- 
ther heaven  or  earth — that  at  his  dis- 
posal was  the  blood  of  Christ  and  the 
martyrs — that  he  had  a  heavenly  right 
to  remit  both  sin  and  the  penance  for 
sin — and  that  the  sinner  would  be  the 
heir  of  Divine  grace,  the  ^'  moment 
his  money  rattled  in  the  missionary's 
box."  He  proceeded  granting  absolu- 
tion alike  to  individuals  and  states, 
pardoning  sins  alike  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  and  selling  bulLs  authorizing 
j&dr  fortunate  purchasers,  if  harassed 
by  a  too  strict  confessor,  to  choose  an 
easier  one,  who  should  release  them 
from  vows,  absolve  them  from  the 
obligation  of  oaths,  and  extinguish  the 
guilt  of  penury.  The  habitual  ef- 
nrontery  o£  those  tax-gatherers  of  the 
Pope,  rose  into  a  ludicrous  contempt 
for  appearances.  On  a  crowd  of  the 
common  people  pressing  round  the 
seller  of  the  peace  of  heaven,  he  was 
heard  to  cry  out  in  the  open  streets, 
*'  Let  the  rich  come  first,  who  are  able 
to  buy  the  pardon  of  their  sins.  When 
they  have  been  settled  with^  then  the 
poor  may  come." 

Zuingle  deckred,  in  the  face  of  the 
Papal  vrageance,  that  this  traffic  was 
a  crime ;  and  he  succeeded  in  prevail- 
ing on  his  fellow-citizens  to  repel  the 
Franciscan.  He  did  more,  he  success- 
fully appealed  against  him  to  the  De« 
*puties  of  the  Thirteen  Cantons,  which 
nappened  to  be  then  assembled  atZu- 
ricn.  The  final  result  was,  that  the 
Franciscan  was  driven  out  of  Switzer* 
land. 

The  history  of  the  Reformation  de- 
riitt  its  value  to  us,  not  more  from 
its  noble  display  of  principle  anfd  cha- 
racter, than  from  its  instruction  in  the 
mode  by  which  religion  is  to  be  best 
recovered  in  a  d^enerate  age.  The 
study  of  the  Scriptures  was  the  light 
that  led  the  Reformers  to  knowledge; 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
was  the  great  instrument  by  which 
they  laboured  to  break  the  Popish  fet- 
ters fnm,  the  public  mind.    We  find 


all  the  preachers  devoting  &eir  who|i 
strength  to  the  making  known  th^ 
inspired  word,  and  that  alone.  The 
Reformer  of  Zurich,  a  man  acquaint* 
ed  with  a  vast  range  of  the  literature 
of  his  day,  yet  brought  into  the  puU 
pit  only  the  elucidations  of  the  Bible. 
'*  On  my  arrival  at  Zurich,"  says  hej 
**  I  began  to  explain  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St  Matthew.  My  next  la- 
bour was  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in 
order  to  shew  how  the  Gospel  had 
been  diffused.  I  then  proceeded  to  St 
Paul's  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  which 
may  be  said  to  contain  the  rule  of  life 
to  a  Christian,  to  clear  up  the  errors  . 
introduced  into  the  doctrine  of  faith. 
I  then  interpreted  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  which  was  followed  l)y  the 
two  Episdes  of  St  Peter,  to  prove  to 
the  detractors  of  St  Paul,  that  the 
same  spirit  had  animated  both  Apos- 
tles. I  then  commenced  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  making  known,  in 
its  full  extent,  the  benefits  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ.  In  all  my  discoi^^sei?^ 
I  avoided  indirect  modes  of  speech, 
artful  turns,  and  captious  arguments. 
It  was  only  by  the  most  simple  rea* 
sonin^  that,  in  ^us  following  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  Christ,  I  at- 
tempted to  open  every  man's  eyes  to 
his  own  disease." 

Zuingle  had  been  hitherto  merely  a 
private  preacher  of  the  truth ;  he  was 
now  to  come  in  direct  collision  with 
ecdesiastical  power.  His  preaching 
had  begun  to  produce  its  natural  effects, 
more  permanent,  because  less  clamo- 
rous, and  more  formidable  to  Popery, 
because  wrought  in  the  hearts  rather 
than  borne  on  the  lips  of  the  people. 
About  the  year  1522,  it  was  observed 
with  sudden  suspicion  by  the  priests, 
that  some  of  their  flocks  had  given  up 
the  practice  of  fasting  in  Lent,  and, 
which  was  the  unpardonable  crime, 
without  the  usual  dispensation.  A 
heresy  which  struck  at  the  power  of 
the  Church  in  this  most  tender  of  .all 
its  feelings,  must  be  extinguished  root 
and  branch ;  the  whip  of  persecution 
was  instantly  brandished;  the  cul- 
prits were  summoned  before  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  were  cast  into  prison. 
The  Swiss  Reformer  now  came  for- 
ward to  defend  his  principles.  In  a' 
writing  on  the  '*  observation  of  Lent," 
he  laid  down  the  unquestionable  doc- 
trines, that  with  God  mercy  is  better 
than  sacrifice,*— that  Christianity  has 
abolished  all  distinction  of  holy  anidun** 
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tidit  fbod.^-^M  tMtft  tB6  trite  ftsit  i9 
th^t  from  sftt.  Hb  shl^Wed  that  S^p^ 
ttire  and  commoh  sigiise  alike  left  every 
one  at  liberty  to  fast  or  nfot  as  he  fbUnd 
it  desiratyte  to  his  pursuits^  his  h^th, 
9t  his  Chri6tiain  edification.  After 
thibWing;  into  merited  contempt  the 
idea  that  one  food  is  i&ore  acceptable 
tb  Gdd  thah  another^  or  that  the  soul 
is  the  holier  for  the  stomach's  recei* 
Vingafish  rather  than  an  egg^  hd  founds 
the  rul6  on  th'd  necessities  and  circum^ 
stanbes  of  sdciety.  "  Let  the  opulent 
fiist  if  they  will ;  it  may  form  a  suita^ 
ble  int^rruptibn  to  their  life  of  habi-^ 
tual  indulgence.  But  the  workmen 
tH  your  manufoctories^  th^ labourers  in 
your  fields^  find  in  the  hardships  and 
{Privations  of  their  cases  enough  t6 
ihbrtify  the  fiesh.  The  Romish  regu- 
lations foi^  those  fastSy  were  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  those  very  Fathers 
hy  whom  they  ard  said  tb  be  fbunded; 
lliey  are  still  unknown  to  large  bodied 
of  Christianity  throughout  the  World; 
The  true  purpose  for  which  they  wer6 
adopted;  and  for  which  they  are  sus« 
tJElt^ed,  is^  by  the  payment  for  dispen- 
JB^ons^  to  raise  a  largb  revenue  foir 
tiS^SeeofRome.'|t 

The  c6htrover4p  wlur  i^as  n6#  de- 
clared. Hugh  OT  Land^nb^g,  thte 
Bnibbp  of  Constance^  published  a  re* 
script  to  his  clergy^  exhorting  theni 
t6  aahere  Hith  increased  fidelity  to  th6 
^'  Mdthdr  Church."  His  letter,  adi 
d^ress^  to  the  Council  of  Zurich  at 
the  sain^  peribd,  peculiarly  desired 
dnit  thi^  would  not  suffer  th'e  andeht 
rites  to  be  inMng^.  The  Cbtiticili 
i^ady  awakened  tb  the  truth,  an- 
trWered  this  letter  by  a  request  that  the 
M^  pastors  of  the*  diocese  should 
Ixkte  a  conference  to  examine  into  the 
causes  of  the  dissebsioh.  But  Lan* 
attiber^  knfe^  too  well  the  peril  of 
distmrbiti^  absolute  absurdities;  and 
tfecSlin^  the  examinatibn.  He  next 
-mote  lb  die  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral, 
btf  whbm  the  preacher  was  of  course 
A^j^df^t,  complaining  of  *^  certain 
ffknoiators,  who,  stimulated  by  the 
iiiaibiess  of  pride,  pretended  tb  feibrm 
tftb -Church.^'  The  Bishop's  language 
^ilHii'itt  the  form  Which  the  wrath  of 
Bom6  use^  to  this  hbiir.  ^  Receive 
nbt  as  a  reihedV  this'  detestiblli  pdi^ 
^,  perdffibn  for  salvation.  Reject 
(^^bUk,  winch  are  bohdemned  by  thb 
heads  .of  Christehdom.  Allow  th^em 
m^t6'  W  pl^W(^  ^^S^^,  ;nor 
t^KsoMt&ff  pUWiidy  nor  pnr&ufcly." 
Vbt.  "^ — 
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Zningle  h^  ^ot  y^  ybt  riaM^. 
but  he  wiEiS  coi^^dotis  that  the  blow 
was  meaht  for  hfm  ;  and  he  deiBaajid'^ 
ed  leave  of  his  Chapter  to  state  th^ 
founds  of  his  opinion.  The  pri^bi« 
pie  of  the  paper,  with  which  he  refii'-^ 
ted  the  charge  of  heresy,  was,  th^l 
"  the  Scriptures  alone  are  the  great 
authority  to  Christians." 

*'  The  word  of  God,"  says  this  hb-' 
IV  and  high-minded  man,  in  one  bf 
tnose  ptissages,  whose  truth  is  sii^ 
rior  tb  all  eloquence,  "  has  no  need 
of  human  sanction.  The  Fathers  of 
the  Church  did  no  more  thaii  reject 
the  spurious  Grospels,  thb  work  of 
feigned  or  unknown  writers.  Keithei^ 
Ho  we  desire  more  than  to  purify  reli« 
gion  of  whatever  is  fbrei^  to  it, — 16 
deliver  it  from  the  captivity  in  which 
it  is  held  by  its  enemies, — to  dig  again 
those  fountains  of  living  water,  which 
those  enemies  have  filled  up. 

'^  In  defence  of  human  traditioti^ 
you  say  that  the  writings  of  the  first 
disciples  of  our  Lord  do  not  contain 
all  that  is  necessaky  to  salvation.  You 
buotb  the  text — *  I  have  yet  mmf 
tilings  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot 
bdar  them  now,'  (John,  xiv.  12.)  fiut 
here  our  Lord  speaks  to  the  Apostles^ 
and  not  to  Aquinas,  Scotus,  Bartho« 
lus,  or  Baldus,  whobi  you  elevate  to 
thb  rank  of  supreme  legblators.  When 
Jesus  says,  immediately  after,  '  Howi 
beit,  when  the  Spirit  of  tru^h  u  come, 
he  will  guide  you  into.aUtnraf— it  is 
still  the  Apostles  whotif  he  is  address- 
ing, atid  not  men  who  should  be  call« 
ed  rather  disciples  of  Aristotle  thati 
bf  Christ. 

^'  If  those  |»mous  doctors  havb 
added  to  Scripture  doctrine  thit  -WiaH 
deficient,  it  must  then  be  ackndW-S> 
ledged,  that  our  ancestors  possessed 
itlmperfect, — ^that  the  Apostles  trans- 
mitted it  to  us  imperfect,  and  that  Je^ 
sus  Christ  the'  Son  of  God  taught  it 
to  us  imperfect. 

"What  blksphemy!  Yet  db  not 
thiey  whomake  h^man  traditions  equal 
or  siiperibr  tb  the  law  of  Gbd,  or^ei 
tend  that  they  are  necessary  to  4fva^ 
tfon,  really  say  this  ?  If  men  cannot 
be  saved  without  certain  decrees  of 
cbuncil^,  neither  the  Apostles  not  th^ 
diriy  Christians,  who  were  ignorant 
(k  those  dedrees,  can  be  saved ! 

*'  Observe  ^  ifhst  those' doctrine^ 

drive'  you.     x  bu  defehi  your  cere*- 

mohies,  as  ff  thby  Hi^  e^tentid  to  rb* 

IMbh.  Yet  feHgionexefcised  a  much 
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more  ^tensiTe  empire  over  the  hearty  ^'The  Papacy  had  until  this  period 
pious  booksi     been  content  to  watch  the  proceedings 


ivhen  the  reading  of  ^  _       , 

prayer,  and  mutual  exhortation,  form- 
ed the  only  worship  of  the  faithful  I 
You  accuse  me  of  overturning  the 
state,hecause  I  openly  censure  the  vices 
^  the  clergy.  No  one  respects  more 
than  I  do  we  ministers  of  religion, 
when  they  teach  it  in  its  purity,  and 
practise  it  with  simplicity ;  but  I  can- 
not suppress  my  indignation,  when  I 
see,  sh^herds,  who  by  their  conduct 
say  to  their  flocks,  '  We  are  the  elect, 
you  the  profane.  We  are  the  enlight- 
ened, you  the  ignorant.  It  is  per* 
mitted  to  us  to  live  in  idleness,  you 
must  eat  your  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
your  brow ;  we  may  give  ourselves  up 
to  all  excesses  with  impunity,  while 
you  must  abstain  from  all  sin !' 
,  ^^  I  will  now  tell  you  what  is  the 
Christianity  that  I  profess.  It  com- 
mands men  to  obey  the  laws  and  re. 
spect  the  magistrate, — to  pay  tribute 
where  tribute  isdue,--<-to  be  rivals  on- 
ly in  beneficence,— to  relieve  the  poor, 
-t— to  share  the  sorrows  of  our  neigh- 
bour,->and  to  regard  all  mankind  as 
brethren. 

"  It  farther  requires  the  Christian 
to  expect  salvation  from  God  alone. 
Jesus  Christ  his  onl]^  son,  our  Master 
and  Saviour,  who  giveth  eternal  life 
to  those  who  believe  on  him.  Such 
are  the  principles  from  which,  in  the 
exercise  of  my  ministry,  I  have  never 
departed." 

.  Those  expositions  of  doctrine  have 
a  value  measureless  beyond  even  their 
historical  interest.  They  give  us  the 
sincere  impression  of  the  Scriptures 
as  they  stamp  their  immortal  truths 
on  the  minds  of  men  newly  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  religion.  We  see  how 
deeply  and  purely  the  wisdom  of  the 
Scriptures  speaks  from  the  beginning 
to  every  man  who  will  fully  bring  his 
heart  to  their  study.  In  human  sci- 
ence, the  progress  is  gradual ;  every 
succeeding  generation  discerns  error 
in  the  midst  of  the  brightest  discove- 
ries of  the  past.  But  here  truth  is  de- 
vdc^ped  at  once, — the  first  generation 
acquires  a  knowledge  not  to  be  sur- 
passed by  the  remotest  that  is  to  be 
bom.  If  intellectual  science  rises  like 
the  sun  from  the  verge  of  the  earth, 
by  light  upon  lieht  towards  the  me« 
ridian,-Hipirituar  science,    like    the 

3^t  that  heralded  the  birth  of  the 
essiabi  bursts  upon  us  at  once  from 
the  zenith,  and  filla  the  midnight  with 
celestial  glory. 


of  the  Reformers  with  a  jealous  eye. 
X^eo  the  Tenth,  busied  with  state  in- 
trigues, fond  of  the  lazy  indulgence  of 
the  throne,  and,  like  all  voliiptuarieis, 
disbelieving  the  power  of  any  thing 
but  pleasure  or  ambition  to  stir  the 
energies  of  man,  listened  with  reluc- 
tance or  disdain  to  the  rumours  of  re^ 
ligious  change  in  the  North.  The 
accomplished  Italian,  nurtured  in  the 
elegance  of  aouthem  life,  and  sur-* 
rounded  with  the  Arts  in  their  day  of 
splendour,  looked  with  native  and  ha* 
bitual  disdain  on  the  barbarian  Swiss 
and  German.  But  the  day  of  indo- 
lence must  at  length  be  at  an  end;  and 
Leo,  startled  by  the  stem  remonstran* 
ces  of  the  German  Popish  sovereigns, 
and  by  the  justified  alarm  of  the  Po- 
pish priesthood,  was  roused  to  final 
action  by  the  more  perplexing  intelli* 
gence,  that  his  sacred  treasury  was  ott 
the  point  of  losing  its  northern  re« 
venue. 

The  repulse  of  the  Papal  sellers  of 
indulgences,  was  not  to  be  forgiven. 
Without  the  money,  for  which  Rome 
had  during  a  thousand  years  laid  bar 
claim  on  the  human  mind,  the  whole 
Papal  fabric  must  come  to  the  ground. 
In  1528,  Luther's  forty-one  proposi- 
tions were  declared  heretical,  and  his 
writings  ordered  to  be  burn! ;  while  to 
himself  was  offered  only  the  alterna- 
tive of  falsifying  his  doctrines,  or 
being  excommunicated.  This  act  of 
tyranny  was  followed,  in  the  next  year, 
by  the  citation  to  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
where  refusing  to  appear,  he  was  put 
under  ban,  and  declared  an  enemy  tb 
the  Empire,  as  '^  a  schismatic,  a  notOM 
rious  and  obstinate  heretic,  and  a  gan« 
grened  foe  to  the  Holy  Church." 

The  war  which  broke  out  between 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  Francis  the  First, 
at  the  moment  when  the  sword  seemed 
about  to  fall  on  the  necks  of  the  Re» 
formers,  providentially  put  off*  the 
visitation  from  the  day  of  weakness 
till  the  day  of  strength.  But  the 
minor  persecutions  by  the  hands  of 
the  prelates  and  local  authorities  vex« 
ed  the  Church  of  God;  and  in  15S3, 
Zuingle  appeared  before  the  Council  of 
his  canton,  and  demanded  to  be  heard 
in  public  conference  in  behalf  of  his 
doctrine,  in  presence  of  the  deputies  of 
the  Bishop  of  Constance.  ~  ""^^ 

Thedeoeeof  theCouncil  wasissued, 
ordering  the  ecclesiastics  of  their  can* 
ton  to  appear  and  aigne  against  the 
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Acw  doetrinety  as  fiur  as  they  oould^ 
from  the  Bible. 

.  Zuingle  now  published  his  "  Se» 
venty-six  Articles."  They  and  the 
eontroversy  are  memorable^  the  former 
as  being  a  masterly  elucidation  at  once 
of  the  Reformed  and  the  Popish  prin- 
ciples of  the  time ;  the  latter  as  giving 
rise  to  a  signal  change  in  churdi  go- 
vernment 

The  "  Seyenty-six  Articles"  decla- 
red that — "  It  is  an  error  to  assert  that 
the  Grospel  is  nothing  without  the  ap- 
probation oi  the  Church  of  Rome. — It 
IS  an  error  to  esteem  other  instruc- 
tions eaualiy  with  those  of  the  Gos- 
pel.— ^The  cause  of  the  divisions  of  the 
church  lies  in  the  traditions  by  which 
the  priests  justify  their  riches^  pomps^ 
and  dignities.-*The  observances  en- 
joined by  m&i  do  not  avail  us  to  sal- 
vation.—The  mass  is  not  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ^The  power  arrogated  to 
themselves  by  thePope  and  his  bishops 
ia  not  founded  on  Scripture.— The 
jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  priesthood 
righlfidly  belongs  to  the  secular  ma- 
gistrates, to  whom  all  believers  ought 
to  submit  themselves.— The  Law  of 
God  has  not  forbidden  marriage  to 
Ae  clergy. — Celibacy  of  the  clergy  is 
one  great  source  of  licentiousness.-— 
Con&ssion  to  a  priest  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  examination  of  the  con- 
sdaice,  but  is  not  an  act  which  can 
deserve  absolution.— To  give  absolu- 
tion for  money  is  to  be  guilty  of  Si- 
mony.—Holy  writ  says  nothing  of 
pur^tory.  God  alone  Imows  the  judg- 
ment that  he  reserves  for  the  dead. 
Since  he  has  not  been  pleased  to  reveal 
it,  we  ou^t  to  refrain  from  presumptu- 
ous conjectures. — ^No  man  i^ould  be 
molested  for  his  opinions.  The  ma- 
gistrate should  prohibit  those  alone 
which  threaten  the  public  peace." 

The  conference  was  attended  by 
two  hundred  ecclesiastics,  and  a  great 
inultitudeof  other  persons.  TheG^and 
Vicar  and^  Intendant  of  theBishopof 
Constance  were  present  as  his  represen- 
tatives, and  addressed  the  meeting. 
But  the  most  pressing  instances  of 
Zuingle  could  not  urge  them  into  the 
examination  of  his  tenets ;  they  spoke 
in  general  terms,  and  repeated  the 
importance  of  avoiding  all  schism. 
The  controversy  was  on  the  point  of 
closing  in  this  inefficient  manner.  But 
a  complaint  was  tendered  to  the  Council 
of  the  arrest  of  a  priest  for  denying 
the  invocation  of  the  Saints  and  the 
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Virgin.  This  act  of  oppressicm  exci« 
led  loud  remark,  and  the  Vicar  Ge»' 
neral,  in  vindicating  the  act  of  his  su« 
perior,  accidentally  said,  that  he  him* 
self  had  conferred  with  the  priest,  and 
brought  him  to  acknowledge  his  he* 
resy.  Zuingle,  with  equiu  boldness 
and  sagacitv,  started  forward  at  this 
unwary  acknowledgment,  and  de> 
manded  that  the  Vicar  should  state 
the  reasons  that  had  s^  suddenly  con- 
verted the  priest  The  Grand  Vicar 
attempted  to  recover  the  false  step  of 
sufifering  himself  to  be  thus  drawn  into 
a  detail  of  his  doctrine,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  escape  under  cover  of  a 
harangue  on  the  danger  of  disturbing 
the  decisions  of  the  Church.  Parti- 
cular synods  he  declared  to  be  imfit 
for  settling  doctrines.  General  coun^ 
dls  were  the  only  instruments.  ^'  The 
gift  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,'* 
said  he,  "  is  a  precious  one,  which 
God  does  not  grant  to  all.  I  do  not 
boast  of  possessing  it  I  know  no 
Hebrew,  little  Greek,  and  diough  I 
know  enough  of  Latin,  yet  I  do  not 
give  myself  out  as  an  orator  in  the 
language.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  erect 
myself  into  a  judge  in  questions  where 
salvation  is  concerned;  these  onlyage^ 
neral  council  can  decide,  to  whose  deci- 
sions I  shall  yield  without  murmuring.'^ 

His  vigorous  adversary  insisted  on^ 
his  original  point.  He  was  answered 
by  the  Vicar  and  the  Bishop's  Doctors 
by  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  thd 
canon  of  the  mass,  the  litanies,  and 
appeals  to  the  miracles  still  wrought 
by  the  Romish  saints.  Such  answers 
he  threw  into  the  contempt  that  they 
deserved. 

*'  What  kind  of  unerring  guides,*^ 
exclaimed  he,  '*  are  those  Fathers  of 
the  Church  ?  How  often  do  they  dis* 
agree?  What  are  not  the  differences 
of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  for  example, 
on  the  most  impi^tant  principles  of 
Christianity?  Look  to  tne  canon  of 
die  mass,  is  it  not  the  composition  of 
men,  of  popes  and  bishops,  who  were 
any  thing  but  infallible  f  The  litanies 
of  Gregory  may  prove  that  saints  were 
invok^  in  his  day.  But  do  they  prove 
that  the  invocation  was  grounded  on 
Scripture  ?  If  we  are  to  believe  that 
the  miracles  attributed  to  the  Virgin 
and  the  saints  took  place,  who  is  t6 
prove  that  they  occurred  by  their  in- 
tercession ?" 

He  concluded  witl^  this  forpiHe  and 
intrepid  peroration  ^^  You  demand 


myjBuhtnltt^  to  tho  demons  of  yonv 
C£iirdfi>  on  ^e  plea,  ^t  it  cannol 
esn*  Now,  if  by  tne  Cburch  you  mean 
die  popes  apd  their  c^rdiiials;^  how 
dare  you  assert  it  qaiuiot  err?  Cau 
YOQ  deny  that  among  tbe  po]^  ihere 
(ave  been  several  who  lived  in  licen-* 
tioijsn^,  and  surrendered  their  minds 
to  all  the  furies  of  ambition,  hatred^ 
ana  reyenge  ?  Men  who  to  aggrandiza 
tlieir  temporal  power,  have  not  hesita? 
ted  to  stir  the  subject  into  rebelHon 
against  his  prince  ?  But  how  is  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  believe  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  could  have  guided  men  whose 
conduct  ;thus  seems  to  brave  the  direct 
commands  of  Christ? 
.  f^  Qr  do  you  mean  by  the  Church, 
^e  Councils?  Can  you  forget  how 
often  those  Cpuncils  have  accused  each 
oth,er  of  perfidy  and  heresy  ?  There  is 
indeed  one  Church  that  cannot  err, 
and  that  is  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Tne  members  of  this  Church  are  all 
true  believers,  united  in  the  bonds  of 
faidi  and  charity.  But  this  Church  it 
visible  only  to  the  eyes  of  its  divine 
founder,  who  alone  knoweth  his  owti. 
It  has  no  pompous  assemblages,  it 
dictates  no  decree,  like  the  monarcha 
of  this  world ;  it  possesses  no  tem"" 
noral  sovereignty;  it  solicits  neither 
nonours  nor  power ;  it  has  one  care# 
and  but  one,  to  f ul^  the  commands  of 
its  Lord  r 

The  Popish  advocates  had  no  an- 
swer to  this  manly  and  scriptural  ap- 
pc^.  And  the  Council  recorded  Ua 
decisiiOn — *^  That  Zuingl^  having  nei- 
ther been  convicted  of  heresy  nor  i^r 
^ted,  should  continue  tp  preach  the 
Gospel  as  before;  that  the  pastora  of 
Zunch  should  rest  their  aiscoiuves 
t>n  the  words  of  Scripture  abney  and 
that  both  parties  should  abstain  ftwx 
all  personal  reflections." 

The  conference  ^^bb  now  do^,  and 
the  ffreat  question  Sjettled  which  was 
to  place  the  faith  of  Switzerland  on 
its  nallowed  foundation*  But  in  the 
necessarv  ceremonial  of  publishing  the 
decree,  tne  clergy  were  again  convoked 
on  ^e  same  evening,  and  the  Grand 
Vicar,  anxious  to  recover  the  ground 
that  he  had  lost,  protested  against  the 
haste  of  the  proceeding,  and  ofiered  to 
refer  ^e  question  to  the  doetorsof  some 
university,  answering  the  demimd  Oif 
mak^ig^iiarip^iure  the  sole  stan<tod,  by 
saying  Uiat  its  meaning  waa oftenao 
dnJbiott^,  th«t  a  j^dger  of  ficiriptujea  iu 


sdf  was  neoQisaxir.  ^wtog^  utaatti 
nnrward,  and  repelled  tills  tiiouiaod 
tunes  overthrown  sul^teifttge  of  Rome, 
wl^  noble  sincerity. 

**  Scripture,"  exdaimed  thladiam* 
'pion  of  the  touth,  ^^  explains  itself; 
and  has  no  need  of  a  RiomiBfa  ihter-« 
preter.  If  men  understand  it  ili,:it 
IS  because  they  read  it  ill.  It  is  ak< 
ways  consistent  with  itself;  and  ifaa 
Spirit  of  God  acta  by  it  so  strongly, 
tnat  all  readers  may  find  the  trutli 
there,  provided  they  will  seek  it  with 
an  humble  and  sincere  heart.  Thanks 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  the  sacred 
books  are  now  within  the  reach  of  all 
Christians ;  and  I  expect  the  Eccle- 
siastics here  assembled  to  study  them 
unremittingly.  They  will  there  leam 
to  preach  Christianity  as  it  was  trails^ 
mitted  to  us  by  the  Evangdiats  and 
Apostles. 

'^  As  to  the  Fathers,  I  do  not  Uame 
their  being  read  and  quoted  in  ;&o 
pulpit,  provided  it  be  wbeve  they  aw 
coi^ormable  to  Scripture,  and  pro-, 
vided  they  are  not  considered  as  in-i 
fallible  authority." 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance  that  in 
Ireland,  in  our  own  day,  tbe  Eefotot^ 
atiqn  should  have  been  sustained  by 
the  same  species  of  pid^Hc  eonferenees^ 
Thdr  adoption  by  the  early  Re£aim- 
ers  in  England  and  on  the  6<mtihenty 
ought  to  stamp  their  value  with  onv- 
selves  as  the  most  efficient,  natural, 
and  extensive  meana  of  extinguishing 
popular  enoDB  in  religion.  Even .  ^e 
ablest  writings  are  £eeUe,  tardy,  ra4 
circumscribea,  when  oontraated  .with 
tbe  public  energy  of  a  xeaaoiiar  mi  the 
side  of  truth.  He  shews,  by  his  open 
defiance  of  the  adversaryr  that  ha  haa 
nothing  to  fear  and  nothing  to  dia* 
guise ;  by  thedirectnesaof  his  aaswor, 
how  easily  objections  may  be  answer- 
ed, which,  to  the  solitary  reader,m^ht 
seem  strojRg as  demonstration;  andkt 
^ews  the  vigour  <tf  the  truth,  and  the 
hoUomiess  of  eixor,  to  thoiisandaa^i 
time.  If  thePoiH^multttadecaBUBw 
derlitand  nothing  else,  they  can  andeiv 
stand  that  the  doctrines  which  they 
had  never  dreamed  of  controverting, 
are  actually  doubted,  ni^  denied,  nay 
sternly  reprobated,  by  others  whom 
they  know  to  be  naen  of  diaxacter— 
':9ualified  by  rank  and  leuu»  for  Ihe 
in<|uiry-— of  aoknoidedged  lemmings 
Und  of  obviotta  ability.  Tlii(y  can 
jbcar  general  :priBciple8  statad,  siludi 
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«e  lyse  ittaltiitfa  in  fti  bcort  of  .ni«m 
tfttfaiTed  as  he  .may  be;  Ihe  righl  of 
eycr^  humfm  heing  to  ihink  for  him^ 
idf;.  the  utter  imprabability  thai 
the  God  of  jfutice  and  mercy  would 
gu^  A  rofdaibn  of  his  will  to  all  men, ' 
which  yet  none  hut  the  priest  was  in-r 
tended  .to  understand ;  the  palpable 
absurdity  of  supposing,  that,  while 
«rery  iqan  is  a  creature  of  weakness, 
a  body  of  a  hundxed,  or  a  thousand, 
could  beincapaUe  of  enorr— The  idle* 
nessand  inconsistency  of  sup^xwing, 
^t  the  Groqpel,  one  of  whose  glories 
and. characteristics  was,  that  of  be? 
ing  preached  to  the  poor,  should,  in 
cnntradictiop  to  the  express  words  of 
ks  .Giyer,  have  been  preached  only  to 
the  priest;  er  that  the  Jewish  poor 
ime  of  hq^her  inteiMgence  than  the 
Christian;  or  .that,  when  God  has 
given  us  liEumlties,  and  commanded 
us  to  live  by  their  exordae  here,  he 
riiould  have  shut  up  these  ikculties 
the  moment  th^  should  venture  to 
contemplate  tiie  .mighty  truths  by 
sihieh  we  are  to  live  in  the  world  to 
oome;  or  that  he  should  put  ibis  eter- 
nal knowledge,  which  is  the  eternal 
fpeUare  of  the  soul,  into  the  hands  of 
the  priest,  to  be  by  him  given  out  in 
what'poBtions  he  pleased ;  or  that,  ha^ 
ving  eotpomanded  the  Goi^l  to  be  de«i 
dared,  and  the  Scriptures  to  be  search- 
ed by  all  men,  he  should  yet  contra* 
did  nimself^and  ordain  tfa^t  the  Gos- 
pel should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  cho» 
sen  dass,  often  not  purer,  nor  wiser, 
nor  more  Christian,  than  others;  and 
Ihat  .the  Scriptures  should  not  be 
aasrched,  and  in  the  lumds  of  evejgr 


The  value  of  hocki  is  not  denied. 
The^  may  be  of  high  importance* 
^keu  calm  aiguments  may  bring  con- 
viction to  men  in  the  calmnces  a£  the 
doiet.  They  mi^  d)Ound  with  more 
CKtensive  and  various  iUnstration  than 
is  oompatiUe  with  the  rapid  gUnce  of 
the  public  iq;>eaker.  They  may  re- 
view arguments  which  escaped  the 
listener's,  harried  ear.  They  may  ad- 
duce arguments  too  profound  for  the 
tarried  ear.  They,  too,  must  iiumish 
Abe  materials  out  of  which  the  public 
tfttjka  is  armed.  They  are  the  mtn^ 
oatL  of  which  the  or^  is  to  be  drawn, 
that  ike  spesJLer  stan^  with  the  ener- 
gy of  themomcBti  and  sends  out,  ut 
€no»ahiBing  and  solid,  to  enrich  the 
cteihiioii  4^  b^tored  hnowkdga. 


9^u9t  be  the  Vying  appesL  It  has  its 
incoA9enlenae«»  as  nas  e¥^  ihing 
touched  by  man ;  but  it  has  none  thM 
are  beyond  the  power  of  prudence, 
ind  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  the  causa 
of  God,  pure  from  personal  irritatioaii 
the  low  vanity  of  human  triumpbi 
fkud  the  guilty  commixipre  of  J^uman 
ambition.. 

Znvag]fi  had  now  triumphed  nobly, 
and  the  fruits  of  his  success  were  idm 
and  rapid.  He  had  by  this  conference 
obtained  the  opportunity  which  be  so 
long  wished  for^  that  of  declaring  him^r 
self  in  the  presence  of  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy,  and  shewing  with  whai 
ease  the  truth  could  put  down  the 
falsehood.  His  learned  and  holy  ha- 
bits had  been  w^U  known;  but  th^ 
knanliness,  dignity , and  Christian  inildr 
ness,  exhibited  by  him  on  this  trying 
occasion,  excited  high  public  homu^ 
The  reformed  were  proud  of  a  leader 
who  shewed,  that  neither  in  learning 
nor  in  intrepidity  he  wonld  fail  than. 
The  wavering  between  both  opinions 
was  decided  by  his  pflpable  superiors 
ity ;  and  even  among  the  prejudiced 
partizans  of  Bome,  there  were  men 
who  acknowledged  the  force  of  unexf- 
pected  truth,  turned  to  the  neglecW 
Scriptures,  that  alone  can  bnask  the 
chains  of  ^e  mind. 

But  it  had  an  additional  advantage 
fii  peculiar  importance  to  the  oonsideei 
rate  wisdom  €i  the  Beformer.  Itre? 
lieved  his  cause  of  the  imputation  (^ 
Jbdng  the  work  of  private  infl^usnce^ 
or  personal  enthusiasm.  Hewasiio 
more  to  hurt  his  own  feelings,  or  tiiose 
of  others,  by  the  appearance  (^atand* 
ing  forth  a  cleric  to  resist  clerics.  He 
was  now  under  the  sanction  of  the 
fixate.  His  reform  was  iMw  ihe  wodc 
of  regular  authority.  His  Church  was 
placed  as  he  had  always  desired  fo  see 
it,  under  the  secular  power  ;  ai^  Uae 
tyranny  of  Rome  was  superseded  by 
ioe  mild  mi^esty  of  the  law. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Befomor'a 
sleepless  prudence,  that  he  had  hithex^i 
to  abstained  from  every  jpracti^  ini- 
novation  in  the  worship  of  his  Churdii^ 
enviously  for  the  sufficient  reason,  th^ 
while  on  the  one  hand  they  might  give 
unnecessary  offenoe  to  those  too  siiM 
adhered  to  Bome,  <hi  the  other,  they 
misht  give  a  doak  to  the  hypocrisy  or 
violence  of  the  populace,  fo  his  col- 
loquies he  Iiad,  without  hesttatioB, 
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eo&fttted  the  leading  doetriae  of  IU>me» 
that  tbe  mass  was  an  actual  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  yet  he  had  suffered  the  usu« 
al  celebration  of  the  ceremony*  He 
had  expressly  denied  the  doctrine  of 
saint  and  image  worship^  yet  he  had 
not  removed  me  images  fVom  their 
shrines.  He  safely  left  this  result  of 
an  improyed  public  understanding  to 
the  course  of  time,  and  to  the  truths 
inculcated  in  his  powerful  and  inde* 
£itigable  preaching. 

The  wisdom  of  this  conduct  was 
soon  displayed  by  the  unhappy  effects 
of  its  opposite  in  others.  Some  of  the 
reformed  at  Zurich,  imputing  this  for- 
bearance  to  want  of  z^,  commenced 
an  attack  upon  ima^e  worship.-— 
They  b^an  by  publiBmng  a  vehement 
pamphlet,  which  they  called,  **  The 
Judgment  of  God  against  Images." 
The  measure  soon  transpired  in  the 
shape  of  a  mob  riot,  in  which  the  Cru« 
cifix  standing  over  the  city  gate  was 
torn  down.  The  ofifend^rs  were  brought 
before  the  Council,  and  the  matter  was 
long  debated.  The  question  was  deli- 
caXe,  for  an  acquittal  would  have  in«* 
volved  Zurich  with  the  Catholic  Can* 
tons,  already  sufficiently  jealous  of  its 
reformed  spirit  Zuingle  gave  his  opi- 
nion with  his  habitual  manliness.  He 
declared  that  images  were  not  to  be 
made  objects  of  worship,  they  having 
been  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Jew- 
ish Revelation,  and  the  prohibition  not 
having  been  revoked  by  the  second. 
The  accused,  then,  could  not  be  found 
guilty  of  sacril^e.  But  they  deserved 
sentence  as  culprits  against  the  laws^ 
for  ^'  having  committed  the  act  with- 
out magisterial  authority." 
-  The  Council,  to  relieve  themselves 
from  the  difficulty,  summoned  the 
neighbouring  theol(^ans  to  another 
conference.  But  no  results  followed, 
except  to  the  prisoners,  who,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  confinement,  were 
dismissed,  the  ringleader,  Hettinger, 
being  banished  from  the  canton  fcnr 
two  years.  But  this  was  the  sentence 
of  death  to  the  unfortunate  exile.  He 
fiitally  fixed  himself  in  one  of  the  bi- 
goted Cantons,  where  his  openness  of 
speech  caused  his  arrest.  On  being 
asked  his  doctrine  on  the  adoration  of 
saints  and  imu;es,  he  boldly  pronoun- 
ced such  worship  contrary  to  the  Di- 
vine law.  The  Senate  of  Zurich  in- 
terposed in  vain  ;  Hottinger  was  con- 
demned to  the  uxe.    From  the  SQal^ 


fold  he  addressed  the  d^atieflof  the 
Cantons,  entreating  them  tojoinwitfar 
Zurich,aDdto  refrain  from  opposition  t^ 
the  reform,  fcnr  which  he  dedared  that 
he  died  with  joy.  He  then  addressed 
his  judges,  for  whom  he  prayed  thcr 
mercy  of  God,  and  the  opemng  of  their 
eyes  to  Gospel  truth.  His  last  appeal 
was  to  the  pec^le,  in  words  which  only 
Christianity  could  have  taught,  an4 
which  at  once  expressed  his  charier* 
his  courage,  and  his  doctrine: — ^*  If  I 
have  offended  any  one  among  yon,  let 
him  forgive  me,  as  I  have  forgiven  my 
enemies.  Fray  to  God  to  support  mjr 
faith  to  the  last  moment.  When  I 
shall  have  undei^ne  my  punishmei^ 
your  prayers  will  be  useless  to  mel'* 
Thus  died  the  first  Swiss  martyr* 

The  Image  controversy  was  revived^ 
by  an  Episue  of  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance vmdicating  images — ^by  a  di8<« 
tinction  between  idols,  which  repre- 
sented false  gods,  and  imagesof  saints^ 
who  had  been  since  their  death  re* 
chived  into  heaven.  *^  The  homage 
to  whom,"  lie  pronounced,  "  was  so 
far  from  criminal,  that  it  nurtured 
piety." 

Zuingle,  now  no  longer  on  hirown 
account,  but  by  command  of  tho 
Council,  published  a  reply,  of  whidi 
the  following  sentences  are  a  portion. 

'^  The  law  of  Moses  is  expnesft 
on  the  subject  of  images.  Its  do» 
darations  on  that  point  have  not  beeft 
abolished  by  the  Gospel. 

^'  That  law  forbids  not  only  tho 
adoration  of  any  God  but  the  Eter* 
nalj  it  forbids  die  making  of  the 
likeness  of  any  thing  in  heaven,  earthy 
or  the  waters  under  the  earth ;  and 
this  prohibition  extends  to  images  of 
all  kinds  used  for  worship. 

*'  The  extravagant  impieties  of  idoU 
ftters,  and  the  abuses  produced  bj 
image  worship  am<Mig  Christians,  vaim 
0dently  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  lair« 
He  who  first  placed  the  statue  of  a 
holy  man  in  a  temple,  had  certainly 
no  other  intention  than  to  offer  him 
as  an  object  of  adoration  to  the  ixiHiatm 
fill. 

'^  But  men  did  not  stop  ther&  Tha 
images  were  soon  surrounded  with  a 
(Kunp,  which  impressed  the  imagina* 
tion  of  the  people ;  they  were  trana- 
formed  into  divinities,  and  honoured 
as  the  Pagans  honoured  their  goda^ 
Their  names  were  given  to  templea 
and.fdtarsy  and  oh^^  wv^pxosom 
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Gfated  to  litem  in  woods,  fields,  and 
mountains.  How  many  men  in  the 
bomr  of  trouble,  instead  of  invoking 
die  Omnipotent^  call  upon  men  who 
bare  been  dead  for  ages,  whose  yir- 
tnes  have  placed  them  in  the  mansions 
of  the  Messed,  but  who  can  neither 
hear  nor  succour  us?  How  many 
Christians,  instead  of  having  recourse 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Redeemer,  expect 
salvation  from  some  saint,  the  object 
of  their  superstitious  devotion  ? 
•  ^'  There  are  even  some  who  attribute 
supernatural  virtues  to  these  images. 
To  increase  the  veneration  for  them, 
they  are  sometimes  kept  concealed, 
and  sometimes  brought  forth  in  pomp- 
ous processions.  Men  consult  them 
to  l^um  the  future ;  and  to  such  a 
degree  is  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar 
abused,  that  they  are  made  to  believe 
tiiat  these  inanimate  images  have  ut- 
tered words,  shed  tears,  and  given 
ootnnmnds*  Look  at  the  votive  ta- 
blets that  cover  the  walls  of  our 
churches;  is  there  one  that  testifies 
the  gratitude  of  a  Christian  towards 
God,  the  dispenser  of  all  good,  or  Je- 
ius  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ? 

*'  No ;  it  is  to  men  whose  condi- 
tion on  earth  was  like  our  own,  that 
they  attribute  the  miraculous  cure  of 
a  disease^  or  unexpected  succour  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  or  a  wise  resolu- 
tkm  taken  in  some  important  circum- 
stance of  life*  Is  this  true  piety  ? 
No;  believe  me,  such  superstitious 
worship  only  serves  to  enrich  those 
who  patronise  it. 

.  '^  If  you  would  honour  the  saints, 
honour  them,  not  by  addressing  pray- 
ers to  them,  which  belong  to  God 
alone,— not  by  lavishing  upon  them 
<^erings  of  which  they  have  no  need, 
bmt  by  following  their  example." 

This  nervous  and  just  appeal  pro- 
duced its  solid  e£fect,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Council  of  tlie  Canton 
to  r^orm  the  public  worship.  By  a 
decree,  dated  1524,  it  enjoined  the 
removal,  by  individuals,  of  these  pic- 
tures and  statoes,  which  had  been 
consecrated  by  themselves  or  their 
fbte&thers.  Two  magistrates  visited 
the  churdies  of  Zurich,  to  see  that 
the  oldar  was  put  in  force.  The  su« 
perstiticm  of  the  monks  was  still  ac- 
tiyse,  audit  was dedared  that  the  ima« 
get  would  resist  this  desecration,  and 
spontmeously  return  to  their  shrines. 
B«t  the  magtstrates  [proceeded  in  thar 
work,  and  ue  credit  of  these  inactiFC 


«or 

images^  simk  prodigiously.  Hie  de« 
throned  saints  were  laid  up  in  a  pub* 
lie  hall,  in  order  to  be  preserved. 

But  the  prudence  of  the  Reformer- 
and  the  Council  was  defeated  by  po«. 
pular  violence.  It  was  loudly  pro« 
nounced,  that  things  so  capable  of 
being  again  made  instruments  of  su« 
perstition  should  be  destroyed.  The^ 
pictures  were  burnt,  the  images  broken^, 
and  thus  some  works  of  art  were  sa« 
crificed,  which  the  more  intdligent> 
Reformers  regretted,  but  whose  sacrin 
fice  involved  a  much  heavier  calamity^ 
in  the  ofifence  and  misrepresentatioil 
furnished  by  the  act  to  the  Catholia 
Cantons. 

But,  for  the  time,  the  great  Reforai 
proceeded  effectually,  because  guard* 
edly.  The  relics  were  taken  firom  the 
churches,  and  interred  secretly,  to 
avoid  disturbing  the  remaining  pre* 
judices  of  the  people.  The  tolling  of 
bells  for  the  dead,  and  in  storms,  with 
other  superstitious  ceremonies,  was 
*  discontinued.  The  prohibition  of 
images  was  not  made  a  law  throughout 
the  Canton ;  it  was  more  mildly  de* 
clared,  that  the  matter  should  depend 
on  the  vote  of  the  people.  Where  the 
majority  desired  the  removal,  thema* 
gistrates  were  authorized  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  The  natural  consequence 
followed  ;  the  images  disappeared* 

But  a  grand  difficulty  remained,  the 
Mass.  While  this  pillar  of  the  Ro* 
mish  v^orship  stood,  all  true  reform 
was  incomplete.  Zuingle  had,  firom 
the  commencement  of  his  career  at  Zu- 
rich,  openly  declared  himself  against 
the  continuance  of  a  rite,  i^hich  he 
had  ceaselessly  proved  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Grospel. 

Scripture  pronounces  that  Christ 
died  once,  and  that  his  one  sacrifice  is 
sufficient  for  the  ains  of  those  who 
will  in  repentance  and  faith  seek  for 
pardon. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Mass  nronounces 
that  the  Mass  is  an  actual  sacrifice  ; 
that  this  sacrifice  may  be  offered  every 
day,  in  every  comer  of  the  earth  at 
once,  ten  times,  or  a  million  times  a« 
day ;  that  it  may  be  offerdl  for  money  ; 
that  it  may  be  offered  for  the  dead ; 
that  it  may  redeem  from  future  agonies 
men  who  never  had  a  thought  of  re- 
pentance; that  the  actual  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  offered  up ;  that 
they  exist  in  what  to  the  human 
senses  ifl  but  a  wafiar;  that  the  Jhun* 
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di^  <mF  ien  tfi<f»tttnd  Wli^f  tre  eai^ 
tb6  whole  «n$i  cotfii^ete  bocfy  and 
blood  ()f  Cbrint;  thkt  the  priest  ca(n 
muke  his  Makei^ ;  and  that  the  pSeo^le 
i^onld  worship  a%  the  Eteri^al  God, 
what  th^  priest  hindself  will  acknow- 
ledge to  have  btfen  btt  flour  and  wa- 
ter tih  ihom^nt  before  consecration ; 
tfnd  whut  to  the  eye,  the  totrdi,  and 
til^  taste,  is  but  itour  and  water  still ! 
Zidn^e  diinotmced  the  whole  error 
4(  this  ifftionceivabU  delu^on ;  but 
wit%[  hi8  characteristic  reluctance  to 
uy^  the  ptibK<^  understanding,  he  de- 
sired to  ntttit  h£s  first  changes  to  sonie 
iMtt'atlobs  in  the  canon  of  the  Mdss, 
allowing  the  priests  to  retain  their 
Veffttti^fiEf,  and  tolerating  whatever 
e^etnonles  Were  not  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  snfrxt  of  i^ligion.  Circumstances 
hilduC^a  theCouncil  to  delay  even  those 
chAttgi^  for  a  y^ftr.  At  the  close  6f 
that  peribd,  ^e  rapfd  intelligence  of 
the  public  TcAnA  had  prepared  it  fot 
tti€^more  complete  reform,  aiid  Zuln- 
|le  declared  me  necessity  of  the  en- 
rare  abolition  of  the  Mass.  Yet  even 
then  no  hasty  zeal  was  suffered  to  in- 
itthte.  The  Mass  was  still  suffered 
to  be  performed.  The  law  was  limit-* 
ed  to  taking  off  th^  Command,  by 
#hf(fth  ptfes^  were  to  soletenize  the 
fit^,  or  laks  to  be  present  at  it.  It 
was  thus  gradually  abandoned,  until, 
hi  the  year  1525,  Zuin^  was  em- 
powered by  the  public  will  to  com- 
ply liie'  abolition  of  th6  Mass,  and 
mteiiimze  in  itii  j^ace  the  Lord's  Sup^ 
p6^.  Hitf  fefotii  now  required  but 
ioili^  dvil  additions,  and  they  wer^ 
effe^^  orade.  The  chapter  Of  his 
aith^ral,  bi^  hiis  inftu^nce,  ackhow- 
i^ed  the  piraknount  authoHty  of  the 
State,  and  the  mendicaiA  orders  Were 
luppressed.  But  in  these  alterations, 
M>  tetnpting  to'MiWan  cupidity,  the 
tt^lines^  foresight,  and  justice  of 
this  gr^t  R^ohner,  Were  worthy  of 
his  religion.  The  property  of  tht 
WWemif  was  rkit  ptuhdared,  nOr  eyen 
alMateiet  to  the  sectdar  piirposea  of 
Hie  stieite.  It  wan  kept  together,  and 
duly  dfyected,  more  wisely  and  iui6i^ 
fialiy,  to  die  objects  of  pnbEc  instruct 
tton  in*  the  Oo&pd  and  literature.  The 
iAtbtik  m^ftnb^rSj  mide  and  female,  of 
thiMe  establishtnents,  were  retained  id 
dif  posMsslon  of  thei^  customary  emo^ 
hunents;  but  at  their  dekdis  thieir 
faubfeficM  and  estates  we^  aj^pcnnt^ 
l»^e  support  Of  ^of^soiiBmps/  fbr 
0iB«n^ito»gfati^il0ttl  leivhingi 


The  celli  of  ajgr^t  ad^»i!nl|  abt^ 
werb  turned  into  a  seminary  fb^  th«r' 
educition  of  young  ecclesia^tlds ;  the 
nuns  having  be<en  previously  pen^on- 
ed.  The  Dominican  Convent  was  mddfe' 
an  hoipitai.  The  Augustan  convent 
was  givfen  up  to  the  re(ieptiob'  of  the ' 
poor,  and  of  destitute  strangers  tf-atel-' 
ling  throi^  the  Canton.  Thfe  Ofli^r' 
convents  w^e  similarly  employ^;' 
The  revenue^  were  in  no  instance  en&-* 
bezzled  by'  the  claims  or  Oupidity' of 
th^  Seate,  or  private  persons.  The 
great  Reformer  had  in  this  preisigri^' 
tion  to  contend  with  avarice  and  every' 
bdd  passion  of  our  nature,  but  he  Was' 
at  once  Sinciere  and  prudent ;  and  he 
accomplished  his  work  by  putting  ^e 
conventtml  property  tinder  the^carti  <^ 
tf  responsible  a!aministrato)^,  Aus  i^ft^ 
ving  it  fh>m  future  plunder,  and  df- 
reteting  its  employment  to  objects 'OlP 
the  highest  public  utiiitv. 

His  nestt  woirk  wa^  a  systetn  of  pub^ 
lie  instruction.  He  had  dHv^n  btit 
the  ahdent  superstition ;  hia  bu^neM" 
now  was  to  prevent  its  retnrn;  imd 
this  he  knew  was  to  be  most  efPe^tU'' 
dly  done  by  t^ching  the  peoplb  t6 
thmk  for  thiemselvetf.  He  Revived  the 
lihnost  dead  school  of  Zuridi,  broujthi 
to  it  some  able  professors  of  chtesical 
and  Oriental  literature,  andestablDshed 
public  lectures,  chiefly  in  the'  know^ 
ledge  of  the  Scriptures,  which  hejtAe- 

g  placed  at  the  head  of  all  learning, 
e  banii^ed  the  ddty^tan  of  study- 
ing only  the  schodmen,  and  made  if 
the  principal  duty  of  the  theOl<^caA 
teachers  to  study  the  Bible  in  thie  Ori- 
ginal langui^g;es,  comparing  thtem  with 
the  chief  versions^  ittustrating*^  them 
by  the  commentaries  Of  the  RabbfMI 
and  Fathers ;  ascertaining  tl^  cu^^a 
and  traditions  of  Judea,  connect^ 
With  the  ScriptureH,  and  finally  direct- 
ing this  knOwlisdgie  to  the  genenQ 
Christian  improvemeiit  of  the'coUntry; 
The  thet^ogicd  lectures^dre  givefi  nk 
the  cathiedral  that  had  so  kmg  echoed 
the'gloomy  doctrines  andf  wild  reveHM 
of  monkery.  The  cleiigy  of  the  Xitf, 
Und  the  students  in  divinity,  w^«  «to-L 
Joined  to  attend  them,  bur  the^  spon- 
taheoti^  will  of  the  people  brought 
c^Wds  of  All  ehMd ;  a  tistO  ^  liVD^L 
rature  wM  de^ly  iboted,  andlotog<  afr 
t^r  the  gi-eat  Refotmer  had  fSoBbA, 
aWfty,  nien'  of  professionii  the  leKil 
(Jonnedted  With  mentti^wer^  to-  bo 
tbvaxA  in  ^iriiA,  diMinguil^eCi  tHk 
eHMM  lAi^theQleglcid  kiiowkdgaw 
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The  career  of  Zulngle  was  nowabcmt 
to  close.  JSnt  it  was  still  to  be  signa- 
lized hy  a  triumph  of  the  faith.  In 
1537^  some  districts  of  Bem^  the  most 
powerfVilof  the  tantons^  petitioned  its 
senate  for  the  introduction  of  the  sys* 
tern  established  at  Zurich^  and  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Mass.  The  senate 
was  divided^  but  the  proposal  was  fi« 
nally  referred  to  a  councU  of  the  der- 
jgj  of  Benij  and  the  other  states  of 
the  league. .  Some  of  the  Cantons  ob- 
jected to  the  meeting,  but  it  was  at 
length  held^  and  attended  by  names 
still  memorable  in  the  history  of  Pro- 
testantism^ j^colampadiuB^  Pellican^ 
CoIUqus^  Bullinger^  Capito^  and  Bu* 
eer.  On  Zidngle's  arrival  the  sittings 
commenced.  The  Protestant  doctrines 
were  proposed  in  the  shape  of  ten 
Theses,  and  they  were  so  powerfully 
sustained  by  the  learning  and  talent 
of  the  Reformers,  that,  after  eighteen 
debates,  the  great  majority  of  the  Ber- 
nese clergy  signed  their  adherence  to 
4hem,  as  the  true  doctrines  oi  the 

The  "  Ghrand  Council"  of  B»n  then 
proceeded  to  act  upon  the  decision.  It 
declared  the  Bishops  of  Lausanne,  Ba- 
sil, Sion,  and  Constance,  to  be  divest- 
ed  of  all  rights  in  its  territory ;  order- 
ed the  priests  to  teach  nothing  con- 
tradictory to  the  Theses,  permitted 
fiesta  to  marry,  and  monks  and  nuns 
to  leave  their  convents,  and  appropri- 
ated the  religious  revenues  to  lawfid 
purposes.  Within  four  months  Pro- 
testantism was  the  religion  of  the  whole 
Canton ;  but  this  triumph  was  finally 
purchased  by  the  death  of  the  great 
leader  and  light  of  Switzerland.  The 
accession  of  so  powerful  a  state  as 
Bern  threw  the  Catholic  Cantons  into 
franeral  alarm.  A  league,  prohibiting 
the  preaching^  the  Reformation,  was 
maoe  between  the  five  cantons  of  Lu- 
cerne, Uri,  Schweitz,  Unterwalden, 
and  Zug.  Protestant  ministers  were 
persecuted,  and  in  some  instances  put 
to  death,  and  alliances  were  formed , 
with  the  Grennan  princes  hostile  to 
Protestantism.  Civil  discord  inflames 
all  the  bad  passiona ;  and  the  remain- 
ing enemies  of  the  Reformation  in  Zu- 
ridi  and  Bern  laboured  to  represent 
the  public  disturbances  as  the  work  of 
Zuingle.  He  suddenly  appeared  be- 
fore me  senate,  and  tendered  the  re- 
signation of  his  office.  "  I  have,"  said 
he,  ''  for  eleven  years  preached  the 
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Gospel  to  you  in  its  purity ;  as  became 
-  a  faithful  minister,  I  have  spared  nei- 
ther exhortations,  nor  reprimands,  nor 
warnings ;  I  have  declared  to  you  on 
many  occasions  how  great  a  misfortune 
it  would  be  to  you,  that  you  ^ould 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  again  guided 
by  those  whose  ambition  is  then:  god. 

^<  You  have  made  no  account  of  my 
r^nonstrances ;  I  see  introduced  into 
the  Council  men  destitute  of  morality 
and  relkion,  having  nothing  in  view 
but  their  own  interest,  enemies  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  zealous 
purtizans  of  our  adversaries.  These 
men  are  they  who  are  now  listened  to. 
As  long  as  you  act  in  this  manner, 
what  good  can  be  hoped  for  ?  But  since 
it  is  to  me  that  the  public  misfortunes 
are  attributed,  though  none  of  my 
counsels  are  followed,  I  demand  my 
dismission,  and  will  go  and  seek  an 
asylum  elsewhere." 

This  act  of  noble  self-denial  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Council  as  it  deserved. 
A  deputation  was  sent  to  entreat  him  to 
rescind  his  resdudon.  But  Uiey  ob- 
jected political  and  personal  groun^ 
in  vain.  At  length  they  laid  before 
him  the  unquestionable  iniury  that 
must  be  sustained  by  the  Rerormation, 
if  it  were  thus  to  lose  its  principal 
champion  in  its  chief  seat,  Zurich. 
To  this  argument  Zuingle  gave  way, 
and  three  days  after  appeared  before 
the  Council,  and  pledged  himself  to 
adhere  till  death  to  the  cause  of  his 
country. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Protestants 
had  awakened  the  fears  and  resent- 
ment of  the  Reformed  Cantons,  and  to 
^force  the  treaty  by  which  the  Re* 
formed  were  to  be  protected/  the  Can** 
tons  of  Zurich  and  Bern  determined 
to  blockade  the  five  Cantons.  The 
blockade  was  contrary  to  th6  advice  of 
Zuingle,  who  deprecated  it  as  invoU 
viug  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  At 
length  the  five  Cantons  collected  their 
troops,  and  advanced  towards  Cappel, 
a  point  where  they  might  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  Zurichers  and  Bernese* 
Zurich  was  thrown  into  consternation* 
and  whenibur  thousand  men  were  or- 
dered to  march,  but  seven  hundred 
were  equipped  in  a  state  to  meet  the 
enemy*  News  came  that  the  division 
alreaay  posted  at  Cappel  was  attacked 
by  a  superior  force.  The  officer  in 
command  of  the  Zurichers  instantly 
marched  to  sustain  the  post.    It  was 
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the  euftom  of  the  Swiss^  that  thdr 
clergy  should  follow  their  troops  to 
the  field;  to  administer  the  last  con- 
Bolations  to  the  dying.  Zuingle  at« 
•tended  this  detachment^  but  with  a 
full  consciousness  of  the  hazard.  ^'  Our 
cause  is  good/'  said  he  to  the  friends 
who  crowded  anxiously  round  him^ 
as  the  troops  marched  out ;  *'  hut  it 
.  is  ill  defended.  It  will  cost  my  life^ 
and  that  of  a  number  of  excellent 
men^  who  would  wish  to  restore  reli- 
gion to  its  primitive  simplicity.  No 
matter;  God  will  not  abandon  his  ser- 
vants; he  will  come  to  their  assist- 
.ance  when  you  think  all  lost.  My 
confidence  rests  upon  him  alone^  and 
not  upon  men.  I  submit  myself  to 
his  will." 

Cappel  is  three  leagues  from  Zu- 
rich. On  the  road  the  roaring  of  the 
cfmnon  attacking  the  position  of  the 
ZuricherSy  was  heard.  The  march  of 
.the  troops  was  slow^  from  the  height 
.of  Moimt  Albis,  and  the  weight  of 
.their  armour.  Zuingle^  a^tated  for 
the  fate  of  the  post^  urged  the  officers 
to  push  forward  at  speed.  "  Hasten," 
he  cried,  '*  or  we  snail  be  too  late. 
As  for  me,  I  will  go  and  join  my  bre- 
.thren.  I  will  help  to  save  them,  or 
we  will  die  together."  The  little  army, 
animated  by  his  exhortation,  rushed 
forward,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon 
came  in  sight  of  the.  battle.  The 
troops  of  the  ^le  Cantons  were  eight 
.thousand,  an  overwhelming  superior- 
ity.  After  some  discharges  of  cannon, 
they  advanced  to  surround  the  Zu- 
richers,  who  amoimted  to  but  fifteen 
hundred.  The  enemy  were  boldly  re- 
pulsed for  a  while,  but  their  numbers 
.enabled  them  to  outflank  the  Protest- 
ants, and  all  was  flight  or  slaugh- 
ter. 

Zuingle  fell  by  almost  the  first  fire. 
He  had  advanced  in  front  of  his  coun- 
trymePi  and  was  exhorting  thera  to 
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fight  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  ho- 
liness, when  a  ball  struck  him.  He 
sunk  on  the  ground  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  in  ^e  char^  of  the  enemy 
was  tramplal  over  without  being  dis- 
tinguished. When  the  tumult  of  the 
battle  was  past,  his  senses  returned, 
and  raising  himself  from  the  ground, 
he  crossed  his  arms  upon  his  breast, 
and  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
heaven.  Some  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
lingered  behind,  came  up  and  asked 
whether  he  would  have  a  confessor. 
His  speech  was  gone,  but  he  shook  his 
head  m  refusal.  They  then  exhorted 
him  to  commend  his  soul  to  the  Vir- 
gin. He  refhsed  again.  They  were 
enraged  by  his  repeated  determina- 
tion. ^'  Die  then,  obstinate  heretic !" 
exclaimed  one  of  them,  and  drove  his 
sword  through  his  bosom. 

The  body  was  not  recognised  until 
the  next  day,  and  then  it  was  exposed 
io  the  sight  of  the  Catholic  army,  as 
the  most  consummate  trophy  of  their 
victory.  To  some  it  was  a  sight  of  ad- 
miration and  sorrow,  but  to  the  mid- 
titude  a  subject  of  savage  revenge.  In 
the  midst  of  shouts  over  the  remains 
df  this  champion  of  holiness  and  truth, 
the  clamour  rose  to  *'  burn  the  here- 
siarch."  Some  of  the  leaders  would 
have  resisted,  but  the  fury  of  the  crowd 
was  not  to  be  restrained.  They  draped 
the  body  to  a  pile,  held  a  mock  trial 
over  it,  burned  it,  and  scattered  the 
ashes  to  the  winds. 

Thus  perished  a  saint  and  a  l^ro, 
at  a  time  of  life,  when  he  seemed  to 
be  only  maturing  for  a  more  exten- 
sive and  vigorous  career.  He  fell  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven.  But  he  had 
gone  through  his  course  well,  he  had 
sowed  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  a  land 
barren  before ;  he  had  let  in  light  on  a 
land  of  darkness,  and  his  immortal 
le|;acy  to  his  countrv  was  strength^ 
wisdom^  freedom,  and  religion  I 
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AWKWARDNESS. 


Ma  n  is  naturally  the  ttiost  awkward 
«nimal  that  inhales  the  hreath  of  life. 
There  is  nothing,  however  simple, 
which  he  can  perform  with  the 
smallest  approach  to  gracefulness  or 
ease.  If  ne  walks,— he  hohhles,  or 
Jumps,  or  limps,  or  trots,  or  sidles,  or 
creq>s— *hut  creeping,  sidling,  limp« 
ing,  hohbling,  and  jumping,  are  by  no 
means  walking.  If  he  sit8,^he  fid- 
gets, twists  hu  legs  under  his  chair, 
throws  his  arm  oyer  the  back  of  it, 
and  puts  himsedf  into  a  perspiration, 
by  trying  to  be  at  ease.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  more  complicated  operations  of 
life.  Behcdd  that  individual  on  a 
horse!  See  with  what  persevering 
alacrity  he  hobbles  up  and  down  from 
the  croupe  to  the  pommel,  while  his 
horse  goes  quietly  at  an  amble  of  from 
ibur  to  five  miles  in  the  hour.  See 
how  his  knees,  flying  like  a  weaver's 
shuttle,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
saddle  to  anodier,  destroy,  in  a  plea-* 
sure*ride  from  Edinbui^h  to  Ros« 
lin,  the  good  grey  kerseymeres,  which 
were  glittering  a  day  oi^  two  ago  in 
Scaife  and  Willis'^  shop.  The  horse 
.begins  to  gallop — Bless  our  soul !  the 
gentleman  will  decidedly  roll  off.  The 
.reins  were  never  intended  to  be  pulled 
like  a  peal  of  Bob  Majors ;  your  head, 
my  friend^  ought  to  be  on  your  own 
Moulders,  and  not  poking  out  between 
ybur  charger's  ears;  and  your  horse 
^ught  to  use  it;f  exertions  to  move  on, 
and  not  you.  It  is  a  very  cold  day, 
.you  have  cantered  your  two  miles,  and 
now  you  are  wiping  your  brows^  as  if 
you  had  run  the  distance  in  half  the 
time  on  foot. 

People  think  it  a  mighty  easy  thing 
to  roU  along  in  a  carriage.  Step 
into  this  noddy.  That  creature  in  the 
■comer  is  evidently  in  a  state  of  such 
nervous  excitement  that  his  Ixxly 
is  as  immovable  as  if  he  had  break- 
fasted on  the  kitchen  poker;  every 
jolt  of  the  vehicle  must  give  him 
a  shake  like  a  battering-ram ;  do  you 
call  this  coming  in  to  give  yourself 
a  rest  ?  Poor  man,  your  ribs  will  ache 
for  this  for  a  month  to  come !  But 
the  other  gentleman  opposite :  see  how 
flexible  he  has  rendered  his  body. 
Every  time  my  venerable  friend  on  the 
coach- box  extends  the  twig  with  a  few 
yards  of  twine  at  the  end  of  it»  which 
he  denominates  "  a  whupp/'  the  sud« 


denness  of  the  accelerated  motion 
makes  his  great  round  head  flop  from 
the  centre  of  his  short  thick  neck,  and 
come  with  such  violence  on  the  un- 
stufibd  back,  that  his  hat  is  sent  down 
upon  the  bridge  of  his  nose  with  a  ve- 
hemence which  might  wellnigh  carry 
it  away.  Do  you  say  that  man  is  ca« 
pable  of  taking  a  pleasure  ride  ?  Be« 
fore  he  has  been  buiQped  three  miles, 
every  pull  of  wind  will  be  jerked  out 
of  his  body,  and  by  the  time  he  has 
arrived  at  RosUn,  he  will  be  a  dead 
man.  If  that  man  prospers  in  the 
world,  he  commits  suicide  the  moment 
he  sets  up  his  carriage. 

We  go  to  a  ball.  Mercy  upon  us ! 
is  this  what  you  call  dancing?  A 
man  of  thirty  years  of  age,  and  with 
legs  as  thick  as  a  gate-post,  stands  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  gapes, 
and  fumbles  with  his  gloves,  looking 
all  the  time  as  if  he  were  burying  his 
grandmother.  At  a  given  signal,  the 
unwieldy  animal  puts  himself  in  mo- 
tion ;  he  throws  out  his  arms,  crouches 
up  his  shoulders,  and,  without  moving 
a  muscle  of  his  face,  kicks  out  his  legs, 
to  the  manifest  risk  of  the  bystanders, 
and  ^oes  back  to  his  place  puffing  and 
blowing  like  an  otter,  after  a  half- 
hour's  burst.  Is  this  dancing  ?  Shades 
of  the  filial  and  paternal  Vestris !  can 
this  be  a  specimen  of  the  art  which 
gives  elasticity  to  the  most  inert  con- 
formation, which  sets  the  blood  glow- 
ing with  a  warm  and  genial  fiow,  and 
makes  beauty  float  before  our  ravish- 
ed senses,  stealing  our  admiration  by 
the  gracefulness  of  each  new  motion, 
till  at  last  our  souls  thrill  to  each 
warning  movement,  and  dissolve  into 
ecstasy  and  love  ?  Maiden,  with  the 
roses  lying  among  the  twinings  of  thy 
long  red  hair !' think  not  that  the  art 
of  dancing  consists  merely  in  activity 
and  strength.  Thy  limbs,  which  are 
none  of  the  weakest,  were  not  intended 
to  be  the  rivals  of  a  pavior's  hammer : 
the  artificer,  who  trimmed  thy  locks, 
had  no  idea  that  his  labours  were  to  be 
lifted  three  feet  higher  than  thy  natu- 
ral height  from  the  ground;  spare 
thyself  such  dreadful  exertion,  we  be- 
seech thee,  and  consider  that  thine  an- 
kle, though  string  and  thick  as  St 
Greorge's  pillars, tnay  still  be  broken  or 
sprained  with  such  saltations. 

People  seem  even  to  labour  tobeawk* 
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ward.  One  ifould  think  a  gentleman 
mightsliakebands  withafamiliarfriend  -, 
without  any  symptoms  of  cahhishness. 
Not  at  all.  Thehandisj^kedonthy 
the.  one  with  the  velocity  of  a  rocket, 
And:  comes  so  unexpectedly  to  th» 
lengtli  of  its  teiher^  that  it  nearly  di»- 
loeat«irJbja  shoulder  bone.  There  it 
staa^.wnn^g  and  clutching  at  the 
wind»  aV  tiom  mil  extent  of  .m  arm, 
while  the  0tber  is  half  p<dced.OHt,  and 
•  half  drawi^in,  as  if  rheumatism  d&" 
tained  tbe\ipp^  moiety  and  only  be« 
low  the  elbow  were  at  liberty  to  move. 
After^  you  have  shaken  the  hand,  (but 
for  what  reason  yoi^^ueeze  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  sponge,  I  can  by  no  means 
imagine,)  can  you  not  withdraw.it  to 
your  side,  and  keep  it  in  the  statioti 
where  nature  and. comfort  alike  tell 
you  it  ought  to  be  ?  Do  you  think 
y  our^  breeches'  ipocket  the  most  proper 
place  to.  push  your  daddle  into.f,  Do 
you  put  it  there  to  guard  the  solitary 
naif-crown  from  the  rapacity  of  your 
friend ;  .or  do  you  put  it  across  your 
'  breast  in  case  of  an  unexpected,  winder 
from  your  appan^tly  peaceable  ae« 
quaintanoe  on  the  opposite  side  ? 

Who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  taught 
you  to  touch  your  hat  ?  Do  you  ima- 
gine that  any  lady  will  be  pkased  by 
your  doffing  your  castor,  as  if  it  hurt 
your  head,  or  throwing  your  hand  up 
to  it,  as  if  to  hold  it  on  againsl  a  sud- 
den gust  of  wind,  or  .tapping  it  on  the 
brim  with  the  point  of  your  fore-fin- 
ger, as  if  it  were  the  intmor  of  a 
snufirbox  ?  Why  will  you  be  so  awk- 
ward ?  Most  learned  expounder  of 
the  intricacies  of  law,  lemember  when 
your  hat  is  fairly  and  genteelly  off,  the 
best  thing  yon  can  do  is  to  put  it 
quietly  and  calmly  on  again.  RecoU 
lect  in  these  easterly  wiads  that  ycm 
have  left  your  wig  in  the  Parliament 
House,  and  besides,  that  some  booby 
of  a  phrenologbt  will  set  you  down  in 
his  next  philosophical  essay,  as  en- 
dcrwed  with  au  enormous  organ  <d 
offhattiyeneas,  and  the  proportions  of. 
your  neck  may  be  quite  as  well  con- 
cealed. Stop,  my  dear  Greorge,  you 
intended  to  take  off  your  hat  to  the 
ladies  in  ^he  blue  pelisses,— your  nod 
was  prejtty  weil,  but  your  salute,  as  we 
say  in  the.  army,  was  bestowed  upon 
two  lad/s'maidsand  three  children  in 
a  window  three  doora  farther  on. 

Is  it  not  quite  absurd  that  a  man 
can't  even  take  a  glass  of  wine  without 
an  appearance  of  infinite  difficulty  and 
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pain  ?  Eating  an  egg  at  breakfast,  wo 
allow,  is  a  difficult  operation^  but 
surely  a  glass  of  wine  after  dinnar 
shouhl  be  as-ealy  «i^  it  is  undoubtadly 
agr^able*  The  egg  liea  under  many 
QiMdyantage&i  If  you  leave  the  egg* 
cup  on  the  table,  you  have  to  steady 
it  xHth  the  one  hand,  and  oarry  tlie 
floating  nutriment  a  distance  of  about 
two  feet  with  the  other,  and  alu^yaiik 
a  eottfoundedly  amalLspooi^  and  some* 
times  with  rather  unsteady  fingers. 
To  avmd  this^  you  take  the  egg-cup 
in  your  hand,  and  ^w&tj  i^omiful 
have  to  lay  it  down  again^  in  oider  to 
help  yourself  to  bread  ;  m,  upon;  tfao 
whole,  we  disapprove  of  e^,  unlesi, 
indeed,  you  take  tiiem  in  our  old 
mode  at  Oxfottl;.  that:  m  two  ^eggs 
mashed  up  with  every  cup  of  teaj  a»d 
purified  with  a  glass  of  hot  :rum. 

But  the  glass  of  wine— can  any 
thing  be  move  easy?  One  wwiM  dunk 
'  not— phut  if  you.  take  notice  next  time 
,  you  onpty  a  gallon  wi^  a  firiend,  you 
will  aee  that,  sixteen  to  one,  he  makes 
•the  most  coDVulsive  eflforts  to  do  Willi 
ease  what  &  person  would  natmaUj 
Buppdae  was  the  easiest  thing  in  m 
iwcnrid.  Do  you  see,  in  the  first  place, 
how  hard  he  grasps  the  decanter,  lea- 
ving ibie  misty  murks  of  five  hoa 
fingers  on  the  glittering  crystal, 
which  ought  to  be  pure  as  Cornetia'a 
fame  ?  Then  remark  at  what^  an  ncute 
angle  he  holds  his  right  elbow  as  if 
he  were  meditating  bu  assault  on  his 
neighbour's  ribs ;  then  see  ^ow  Be 
daps  the  bottle  down  again  aa  nf  his 
object  were  to  shake  the  pure  ichor, 
and  make  it  muddy  as  his  own  brains. 
.Mark  how  the  animal  seizes  hb^as^ 
:r— by  heavens  he  will  break  it  int*  a 
thousand  fragments !  See  htsm  he  bows 
his  lubberly  head  to  ineet  half  way 
the  glorious  cargo;  how  he  [^obft>er8 
the  beverage  over  his  unmeaning  gul* 
let,  and  chucks  down  the.^ss  so  as 
almost  to  brei&  its  stem  after  he  has 
emptied  it  of  its  contents  as  if  they 
had  been  jalap  or  castor-oil !  Call  yovL 
that  taking  a  glass  of  wine  ?  Sir,  xt  is 
putting  wiiK  into  your  guUet  as  you 
would  put  small  beer  into  a  barrel^^—  . 
but  it  is  not— oh,  no !  it  is  not  taking, 
^  as  tb  enjoy,  a  glass  of  red,  rich  port, 
or  glowing,  warm,  tinted,  beautifol 
caveza!  Nights  of  enjoyment!  dear, 
fleeting,  but  the  more  loved  then,  and 
oh,  the  more  regretted  now  that  ye 
were  so  fleeting  and  so  dear !  do  not 
the  feelings  of  our  old  heart  grow 


mrm  agfti^  and  tha  beitiiiff  of  our 
tliiBn'd  blood  ttact  at  onoe  from  57 
up  to  76,  when  we  recall  your  bti^t 
and  beaittifttl,  and  eraneeoent  ejotW 
encei  Where  aie  ye  now,  oompatiioiis 
of  onr  joyooa  horn,  when  we  drew 
round  our  blaatng  fire  after  the  dmd* 
gfKf  of  halUinner  was  over,  when 
we  became  mioaa  over  port,  or  macU 
dgpcd  eiver  dehriooa  champrigne  I  It 
ihj  long  JMNie,  oh  lliomas,  shining 
wilh  at  rosy  a  tint  in  the  prednett  m 
the  Middle  Temple  at  it  did  when  ita 
appeanmce  at  our  wine  parties  was 
hsdcd^at  the  watery  Pleiads  were  by 
the  sailor  on  the  panleis  deeps?  Art 
thou  iiulesd  a  Barrister  of  ttandinff 
almest  as  loag  as  thy  long  thin  body? 
or  hast  thou  kit  me  Ibrensic  for  a 
more,  oot^genial  bsr,  and  married  ^m 
cynosuie  of  some  country  inn,  the 
captive  of  h«r  bewitdiing  smiles  as 
wdl  aa  of  her  brandy^ponch?  Thoa^ 
tDO^ay  Banu^es,  oonldst  diitingnish 
between  dierry  and  strong  ale,  inddi 
half  the  cognoseenti  in  Oxford  coald 
haadly  do^ where  art  then  gone^ 
Haat  thaa  beeome  steady  snd  actire 
at  a  country  par80D>*»*Oh,  enviable  lot 
—and  sorest  thou  with  ilUdisguned 
satJafartiott  when  thou  catdiest  a 
glimpse^  the  first  periiapsforiresiB,  of 
thy  once-boasted  fixit,  which  has  been 
hidden  from  thy  admiring  vision  by 
the  incceased  rotundity  of  thine  ante- 
rior configuration-^while  we  !— but ' 
caparisons  are  odoriferoos^— and  we 
setmii  to  the  point  we  started  from  in 
this  ineristiUe  fit  of  enthumsm  and 
regnL  Moi  are  decidedly  more  awk- 
wjprd  than  ''all-oommtnding  woman," 
everywhere^  except  on  the  road. 

A  newlv  married  couple  are  invitad 
to  a  wedding- dinner.  Thoi^h  the 
lady»  perhaps,  has  nm  off  with  a  per- 
son bdow  her  in  rank  and  station,  see 
when  they  enter  the  room,  how  dif- 
ferently they  bdiave.^— How  grscefoU 
ly  libe  waves  her  head  in  the  fine  re« 
oover  firom  the  withdrawing  curtsy, 
and  beautifldly  extends  her  hand  to 
the  bald-pated  individual  grinning  to 
her  on  the  rug]  While  the  poor  apoon, 
her  husband,  looks  on,  with  the  white 
offals  eyes  turned  up  as  if  he  weresea- 
stck',andhi8  hands  dangle  dangleon  hit 
thi^  as  if  he  were  trying  to  lift  his 
own  legs.  See  how  he  ducks  to  the 
lady  of  the  Iwuse,  and  simpers  across 
the  flro-plaoe  to  his  wife,  who,  by 
this  time  is  gtviog  a  most  ^irited  ac« 
oount  of  the  state  of  roads,  and  the 


dvility  of  the  pbstilkma  "^lear  iha 
BMders. 

Ira  man  little?  Let  him  alwa^jrs,  if 
possiUe,  stoop*  We  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  lay  sprawling  in  the  mud 
ftHows  of  from  five  feet  to  five  feet 
eight,  who  carry  the  back  of  their 
heads  on  the  extreme  summit  of  tiiefr 
back-bone,  and  gape  up  to  heaven  aa 
if  they  seimied  the  Tery  ground.  iLet 
no  MtUe  man  wear  uron  heds^  When 
we  visit  a  friend  of  ours  in  Queen 
Street  we  are  disturbed  ftom  our  la« 
hours  or  eontersation  by  a  sound 
wMchresembles  the  well-timed  marcb- 
ing  of  a  Bie  of  intetry  or  a  troop  of 
dismounted  dragoons.  We  hobble  aa 
fast  aa  possible  to  the  urindow,  and 
are  sure  to  see  some  chappie  of  about 
five  feet  high  stumping  on  the  pave« 
ment  wi^  his  most  properly  named 
cuddy-heda;  and  we  stake  our  credit, 
we  never  yet  heard  a  similar  datter 
from  any  of  his  Mi^est/s  sul]({ect8  of 
a  rational  and  gentlemanly  height^ 
We  mean  fkona  five  feet  deven  (our 
own  height)  up  to  six  feet  three. 

Is  a  man  tall?  let  him  never  wear 
a  surtout.  It  is  the  most  mmatuial, 
and  thecefere  the  moat  awkward  dress 
that  ever  was  invented.  On  a  tall 
man,  if  he  be  thin,  it  appears  like  a 
eossack-teowser  on  a  stick  leg;  tf  ic 
be  buttoned,  it  makes  his  fianness 
and  lankutss  still  more  a|>palling  and 
absurd;  if  it  be  open,  it  aj^iears  to  be 
no  part  of  his  costume,  and  leads  us 
to  auppoee  that  some  elongated  habit, 
maker  is  giving  us  a  specimen  of  that 
rare  bird,  the  flying  tayl^* 

We  ffo  on  a  visit  to  the  country  fbr 
a  few  cUys,  and  the  neighbourhood  ia 
famous  for  its  beautiful  prospects. 
Though,  fbr  our  own  individud  share, 
we  would  rathe»  go  to  the  eataoomba 
alone,  than  to  a  splendid  view  in  a 
troop,  we  hate  to  balk  jroung  people; 
and  as  even  now  a  walkmg.stick  disfar 
is  generdly  carrted  along  for  onr  be« 
hoof,  we  sddom  or  never  remain  at  * 
home  when  all  the  rest  u£  ihiifuity 
trudge  off  to  some  "  bashy  bourne  e* 
mos^dell."  On  these  oocasfons  how 
infinitdy  superior  the  feoude  is  to  the 
male  p&rt  of  the  species  1  The  ladies, 
iu  a  (^tutiet  of  an  hour  after  the  pro* 
posal  of  the  ploy,  appear  all  m  readi- 
ness  to  start,  each  wiih  her  vrdking* 
shoes  and  parasol,  With  a  smart  reti- 
cule dangling  from  her  wrist*  The 
gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand,  set  off 
with  iJheir  great  heavy  Wellingtons, 
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which^  after  walking  half  a  milei 
pindi  them  at  the  toe>  and  make  the 

Eleasuie«excursion  confine  them  to  the 
ouse  for  weeks.  Then  some  fool, 
the  first  gate  or  stile  we  oome  to,  is 
sure  to  shew  off  his  vaulting,  and  up« 
sets  himself  in  the  ditch  on  the  oppo« 
site  side,  instead  of  going  quietly  o?er 
and  helping  the  damosels  across.  And 
then,  if  he  does  attempt  the  polite, 
bow  awkwardly  the  monster  makes 
the  attempt !  We  come  to  a  narrow 
ditch  with  a  plank  across  it — He  goea 
only  half  way,  and,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  plank,  stretches  out  his 
hand  an4paUs  the  unsuspecting  maid* 
en  so  forcibly,  that  before  he  has  time 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  the  impetus 
his  own  tug  has  proaueedi  precipi« 
tates  them  both  among  the  hemlock  and 
nettles,  which,  you  may  lay  it  down 
as  a  general  rule,  are  to  be  found  at 

.  the  thoroughfares  in  eyery  field. 
Long,  long  ago,  (and  the  mists  of 
thirty  years  are  lifted  from  our  retro* 
spective  yision  as  we  apeak,)  we  went 
with  a  party  of  amiaole  girls  to  see 
oi|e  t)f  the  grandest  objects  in  £ng« 

.  land.  Shall  we  forget  the  sunny  day 
which  lighted  us  meirily  over  valley 
and  i^ain,  till  we  entered  at  last  on 
the  magnificent  defiles  of  the  Cheddar 
Clifis,  m  Somersetshire  ?— Never  I — . 
We  still,  with  a  mimiteness  of  which, 
as  we  look  at  our  diminished  1^— 
which  are  at  this  moment  swathed  in 
flannel — we  arehalf>ashamed,  remem« 
her  the  fawn-coloured  pelisse,  and 
white  straw  bonnet,  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  maiden  of  the  jMrty.  We 
remember  the  beauties  of  Tier  flexible 
form,  and  the  moving  lights  which 
danced  across  her  countenance  as  she 
spoke,  and  still  more  the  bright  wild 
innocence  which  sealed  Love's  seal 
upon  her  downy  cheek,  whene'er  her 
soft  sweet  lips  were  curled  into  a  smile. 
On  we  went,  the  maiden  and  ourself, 
and  what  we  talked  ef,  or  if  we  talked 
at  all,  we  do  not  remember,  or  at  least 
we  have  no  inclination  to  reveaL  As 
we  wandered  up  the  pass,  and  the 
gradual  winding  of  the  ascent  brought 
us  every  instant  into  view  of  some 
more  sublime  and  grander  aspect  of 
the  scene,  our  conversation  became  less 
sustained,  till  when  we  came  to  Uie 
middle  of  the  steep,  where  on  each 
^de  of  us  rose,  "  in  wild  and  stern 
magnificence,"  the  grand  and  ni^;ed 
era^,  with   their  rude   projections 


clothed  in  brushwood,  and  mellowed 
by  the  warm  tints  of  the  noonday 
sun,  we  should  have  thcMight  it  a  pro*  • 
fanation  of  nature's  holiest  mysteries, 
if  we  had  uttered  one  isiprd  even  of  ad« 
mirati(m  to  the  mute  and  interesting 
ffirl  who  rested  on  our  arm.  The 
hawk  poised  himself  on  his  broad  and 
movdess  winz,  &r  up  within  thesha* 
dow  of  a  beetling  diff,  and  th^i  dash* 
ed  into  the  sunshine  and  away  1  a  joy* 
ous  and  delighted  thing,  down  the 
windings  of  the  mountain.  The  wild 
pigeon,  too,  came  sailing  with  a  flood 
of  light  upon  his  wings,  and  drding 
for  a  moment  round  a  jutting  ledgey^'' 
folded  his  pinions  on. that  desolate^ 
pinnacle,  and  brought  to  our  fancy, 
amid  all  the  wildness  and  majesty  of 
the  scene,  thoughts,  humbler  and  more 
gentle,  of  the  quiet  cottage  in  the  far*^ 
off*  land  which  had  been  the  shelter  of 
our  boyhood,  and  which,  with  such  a 
companion  as  we  then  possessed,  might 
be  the  no  less  fondly  cherished  shelter 
of  our  age.  Yes,  young  and  beautiful 
Honora!  even  amid  the  sternness  of 
Nature's  works,  ou»  heart  was  soften* 
ed  by  thy  calm  and  lovely  smile !  But 
what  the^devil  you  could  see  In  that 
thin*necked  curate,  it  passes  ourjcom^ 
prehension  to  divine.  He  was  the 
most  enormous  eater  we  ever  encoun* 
tered  in  our  life.  Could  such  a  being, 
after  swallowing  two  pounds  of  mut« 
ton,  fourteen  potatoes,  three  roundt 
of  bread,  two  quarts  of  beer,  besidea 
pudding  and  cheese,  dare  .to  hint  a 
syllable  of  love  towards  any  thing  but 
a  Southdown  sheep  ?  Could  he  have- 
soothed  thy  young  heart  in  its  lonelyji 
and  perhaps  its  melancholy  thoughts,^ 
a^we  could  have  done  ?  Could  he  have 
looked  into  the  blue  recesses  of  thy 
rich  4eep  eyes,  and  forgotten  every 
thing  but  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  ha« 
ving  bestowed,  on  him  a  creature  so 
pure,  so  beautiful?  Could  he  haye 
^wandered  into  the  calm  solitudes,  by 
"the  side  of  some  romantic  bum,  and 
palled  the  long  blue  bells  wet  with  the- 
i^ray  of  the  dashing  linn,  and  twined 
thein  in  thine  auburn  hair,  and  rested 
beside  thee  with  a  sweet  and  chastened 
affection,  and  read  to  thee  "  through 
the  lang  simmer  day,"  on  some  hea- 
thery knowe,  far  from  the  noisy  and 
observing  world — a  w#ld  within  your* 
selves  ?  Oh,  no !  But  thou,  Honora ! 
thou  art  the  mother,  we  hear,  of  nine . 
boys  and  girls,  while  we  are  slowly 
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recovering  from  a  four  months'  fit  of 
the  gout! 

■    We'  hold  that  every  man  behaves 
'with   awkwardness  when  he  is  in 
love^  and  the  want  of  the  one  is  a 
presumptidn  cf  the  absence  of  the 
-other.   When  people  are  faiiiy  enga« 
f^ed^  there  is  perhaps  less  of  this  di« 
rectly  to  the  object,  but  there  is  still 
as  much  of  it  in  her  presence ;  but  it 
is  wondaf  ul  how  soon  the  most  ner- 
vous become  easy  when  marriage  has 
concluded  all  their  h<^;ie8.    Delicate 
l^rl !  just  budding  into  womanly  love- 
^liness,  whose  heart,  for  the  last  ten 
.^  minutes,  has  been  trerabUng  behind 
:  *.the  snowy  wall  of  thy  fair  and  beauti- 
ful bosom,  hast  thou  never  remarked 
and  laughed  at  a  tall  and  much-be- 
whiskered  young  man  for  the  mauvaUe 
honte  with  which  he  hands  to  thee  thy 
cup  of  half-*  watered  souchong  ?  Lau^h 
'not  at  him  again,  for  he  wiU  assuredly 
be  thy  husband.    Yes !  he  will  trem- 
ble for  a  few  months  more  as  he  stands 
beside  thy  music  stod,  and  join  no 
others  in  the  heartless  mockery  of  their 
praise ;  but  when  every  voice  which 
has  commended  ^y  song  is  hushed, 
and  every  note  which  thou  hast  cloth- 
ed in  ethereal  music  is  forgotten  by 
«11  besides,  to  him  it  will  be  a  theme 
to  d^eam  upon  in  his  loneliness,  and 
every  look  which  thine  eye  vouchsa- 
ied  to  him,  will  be  laid  up  as  a  sacred 
and  a  holy  thing  ip.  the  inmost  sanc- 
tuary of  his  secret  soul.    Thou  wilt 
see  in  short  time  that  the  tremulous- 
ness  of  his  nerves  is  only  observable 
When  his  tongue  is  faltering  in  its  ad- 
dress to  thee ;  pity  will  enter  into  thy 
gentle  heart,  and  thyself  wilt  some- 
times turn  Ae  wrong  page  in  thy  boc^ 
of  songs,  and  strike  the  wrong  noto^n 
thy  double  grand  piano,  when  thou 
knowest  that  M>  ears  are  drinking  in 
thy  voice,  and  his  eyes  following  thy 
minutest  action.    Tlyn  will  he,  on 
some  calm  evening  when  the  sun  is 
slowly  sinking  behmd  the  large  lime- 
trees  which  shake  their  ripened  beauZ 
ties  bef(H*e  thy  windows,  tell  thee,  that 
Without  thee  he  must  indeed  be  mise- 
rable—-that  thou  art  the  one  sole  light 
which  has  glowed  and  glittered  upoft 
''  li^'a  dull  stream ;"  and  then-^how 
bitterly  wilt  thou  repent  that  thou 
hast  ridiculed  the  awkwardness  which 
<nily  thine  own  charms  have  caused  I 
Inaiewmonthsmore— wesee  with  pro- 

rtive  clearness— thou  art  sitting  at 
same  piano  in  a  large  and  newly^ 


furnished  room,  snuQng  thy  candleii 
every  now  and  then  thysdf^  and  turn- 
ing with  thine  own  hands  the  leaves 
of  the  National  Mdodies,  while  he^- 
O,  he ! — is  stretched  akmg  one  of  Mr 
Trotter's  finest  Ottomans,  fast  asleep ! 

Have  I  not  woo*d  your  snarling  cur  to  bencl 
To  me  the  paw  and  greeting  of  a  friend, 
And  all  his  surly  ugliness  forgave. 
Because,  like  me,  he  was  my  Emm'a*s 

slave  ? 
Think  you,  (bus  charmM,  the  spell  I  would 

revoke  ? 
Alas  I  my  love,  we  married,  and  it  broke ! 

Love,  when  successful,  is  well  enough, 
and  perhaps  it  has  treasurespf  its  own 
to  compensate  for  its  inconveniences ; 
but  a  more  miserable  situation  than 
that  of  an  unhi^p^  individual  before 
the  altar,  it  is  not  m  the  heart  ofman 
to  ^nceive.    First  of  all,  you  are 
marked  with  a  solitary  male  compa- 
nion up  the  long  aisle,  which  on  this 
occasion  appears  id)solutely  intermi- 
nable ;  then  you  meet  your  future 
partner  dresse^  out  in  satin  and  white 
ribbons,  whom  you  are  sure  to  meet 
in  gingham  gowns  or  calicp  prints, 
every  morning  of  your  life  ever  after. 
There  she  is,  «u{^rted  by  her  old  fa- 
ther, decked  out  in  his  old-fashioned 
brown  coat,  with  a  wig  of  the  siime 
colour,  beautifully  relieving  the  burn- 
ing redness  of  his  huge  projecting 
ears;  and  the  mother,  pufied  up  like 
an  overgrown  bolster,  encouragiug  the 
trembling  girl,  and  joining  her  maid- 
en aunts  of  full  fifty  years,  in  telling 
her  to  take  courage,  for  it  is  what 
they  must  all  come  to.   Bride's-maids 
and  mutukl  friends  make  up  the  com- 
pany ;  and  there,  standing  out  before 
this  assemblage,  you  assent  to  every 
thing  the  curate,  or,  if  you  are  rich 
enough,  the  rector,  or  even  the  dean, 
may  say,  shewing  your  knock-knees 
in  the  naked  deformity  of  white  ker- 
seymeres, to  an  admiring  bevy  of  the 
s^rants  of  both  families,  laughing 
and  tittering  from  the  squire's  pew  in 
the  gallery.  Then  the  parting! — The 
mother's  injunctions  to  the  juvenile 
bride  to  guiurd  herself  from  the  cold, 
and  to  write  within  the  week.    The 
maiden  aunts'  inquiries,  of,  "  My 
dear,  have  you  forgot  nothing?" — the 
shaking  of  hands,  the  wiping  and 
winking  of  eyes!    By  Hercules!— 
there  is  but  one  situation  more  un- 
pleasant in  this  world,  and  that  is, 
bidding  adieu  to  your  friends,  the  ox* 
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dinary^  and  Jailor^  preparatory  to 
swia^iig  (httn  lile  end  of  a  hilter  out 
of  it.  The  lady  aU  this  time  seemt 
Bot  half  to  awkward*  She  has  her 
gown  to  ke^  from  creashig^  her  Tin- 
logrette  .to  flay-  wiih ;  besides,  that 
all  her  oervouBness  is  interesting  and 
ftmininey  and  is  laid  to  the  score  of 
delicacy  and  reserve. 
,  What  a  j^iece  of  work  is  man !  In 
every  sitniation  he  is  infinitdy  inferior 
to  toe  softer  sex,^— accept,  indeed,  as 
we  remarked  bdbre,  upon  the  road. 
Here  a  maa  of  the  minutest  intellect 
is  fifty  degrees  more  sensible  than  the 
trotting,  modding,  weary-looking  wo- 
man by  nis  idde.  Do  you  see  that 
btlndi  of  red  rags  swaying  from  side 
ttfTside  on  the  back  of  that  wandering 
Gtfmilla?  In  it  repose  two  chubby 
ehildyen,  while  the  nine  others,  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  are  straggling  along 
the  way.  The  insignificant  individual 
with  the  tail  of  his  coat  (for  it  has  only 
one)  dangling  down  nearly  to  the  junc^ 
tion  between  his  battered  stocking  and 
his  hard  brown  dhoe ;  tkat  mortal  with 
but  the  ghost  of  a  hat  upon  his  head, 
--*-a  Stan  within  his  hand, — his  shoul* 
ders  not  distinguishable  beneath  the 
ample  sweep  of  his  deciduous  coat; 
that  being  is  the  husband  of  the  wo- 
man, and,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  the  father  of  the  eleven  chiU 
dren.  A  gig  sweeps  on,  containing 
some  red-nosed,  small-eyed  Bagman; 
Ivith  his  whip  stuck  in  the  arm-rod,  a 
book  in  his  hand,  and  the  reins  dang- 
ling in  easy  flow  over  the  long  bony 
Iback  of  his  broken- knee'd  charger* 
Hey !  hey !  (nries  the  conveyer  of  pat* 
terns.  The  paternal  vagabond  slips 
quietly  to  the  side,  but  guineas  to  six- 
pences the  woman  creeps  steadily  on, 
of  even  if  she  be  on  the  right  side, 
diverges  into  the  path,  as  if  on  pur- 
pose to  cause  the  Bagman's  apprehen- 
sion for  careless  and  furious  Mving 
along  the  King's  highway.  Often  and 
citen  in  our  own  young  days,  when 
mounted  in  our  friend  Seekfaam's 
most  knowing  Stanhope,  bowling  along 
the  beautifiu  road  between  Bicester 
and  Summertown,  at  the  easy  rate  of 
thirteen  miles  an  hour,  have  we  hal- 
loed tiU  our  throats  ached  again  to  the 
female  part  of  a  pedestrian  cavalcade, 
•-^but  all  in  vain.  And  then,  when 
we  were  inspired,  partlv  by  Deakins's 
imperial  port,  and  partly  by  wrath  at 
the  impMiment  to  o«r  coarse,  have 
w#  slatig'd  till  our  very  telf  was  frighu 


ehed  at  oar  vehemence,  and  our  sleep* 
ing  friend  has  awakened  and  stared 
with  mute  horror  in  our  fuse!  But 
there  the  insensate  termagant  standii 
flatly  in  your  way,  and  unless  you 
have  the  eloquent  vituperations  of  Jon 
Bee  or  Mr  Brougham  to  aid  jrou,  your 
best  plan  is  to  lay  your  whip  on  the 
right  flank  of  your  restive  horse,  and 
trdt  out  of  hearing  of  her  abuse  (celer« 
rimo  curse  you!)  Once,  and  once 
only,  were  we  happy  at  such  an  inters 
ruption.  It  was  in  that  beautiful  tract 
of  country  between  Stirling  and  the 
Trosachs.  We  were  slowly  driving 
our  old  horse.  Tempest,  in  our  quiet 
easy  shandrydan,  admiring,  as  all  who 
have  hearts  and  souls  must  do,  the  np« 
ble  vistas  which  open  every  moment 
upon  the  sight.  Far  down  we  heard 
the  gurgling  of  the  joyous  river  leap- 
ing over  rock  and  stone,  yet  saw  not 
the  fflittering  of  its  bubbling  course 
fbr  nie  thick  leaves  which  dustered 
on  its  precipitous  bank.  Then  at  a 
vrinding  of  the  way  we  saw  a  smooth 
calm  reach,  chrding  with  its  limpid 
waters  round  a  projecting  point,  and 
just  below  us  the  tiny  billows  glisten- 
ing to  the  noonday  sun,  half-seen,  half- 
hid  by  the  brushwood  which  decked 
with  greenness  and  beauty  the  rocky 
ledge  over  which  we  gased.  We  gave 
Tempest  a  gentle  hint  to  proceed,  and 
not  far  had  we  gone,  when,  gliding  be- 
f(»%  us  in  solitude  and  loveliness,  we 
beheld  a  form-^^and  by  the  quickened 
pulses  of  our  heart-^we  knew  whose 
only  that  enchanting  form  could  be; 
Immersed  in  **  maiden  meditation," 
she  heard  not  the  rolling  of  our  cha-i 
riot  wheels.  Nearer  and  nearer  we 
approached,  and  at  last,  as  if  roused 
from  a  dream,  she  started  and  turned 
round.  The  lai^e  brown -eye,  glisten- 
ing in  its  lustrous  beauty^  till  it  ap- 
peared almost  in  tears,-*- the  dark  arch^ 
ed  eye-brows,  the  glowing  cheek,  and 
Aen  the  endianting  smile,*— it  was— it 
was  ourEllen !  Threeyears  were  passed 
since  we  had  seen  the  fawn-like  maid^ 
en.  We  had  seen  her  in  the  lighted 
hall,  where  she  was  the  cynosure  of 
dvery  eye,— the  loadstone  of  eyery 
heart.  We  had  gazed  on  the  ringlets 
of  her  dark  aubuni  tresses  that  floated 
in  taanj  a  curl  along  the  pure  marble 
of  her  snowy  neck ;  we  had  followed 
With  admiration  every  movement  of 
her  gracef^  fbrm,  and  looked  with 
mo^  than  rapture  on  the  twinkling  of 
her  smtU  and  fury-like  feet,  and  we 
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had  wondered  that  a  dower  so  fair  wa§ 
still  left  alone,  and  was-  iwt  gatk«r#4 
to  hloom  OB  in  bles8e4tt^aiB,  t£e  oraa*^ 
ment  and  delight  of  some  faiti^ful  ^ad 
loying  bosom.  And  h^o  w^  pf^m  her 
in  this  romantic  region^  communing 
with  her  own  pure  spirit. 

We  spoke  in  the  woids  of  oferfiow* 
ing  friendship.  And  old  as  wt  W9^ 
our  heart  yearned  with  kiadne«s  and 
affection  iq.^  being  so  youag^  go  beau* 
tiful.  A^ain  we  heard  her  voice  as  we 
used  to  delight  to  hear  it,  gay,  joyous^, . 
free.  She  spoke  with  an  enthusiasm^ 
which  made  her  still  more  lovely^of  tb« 
beautiesof  the  wild  sceneroundua.  "Gq 
on,  blessed  creature^"  tho^ht  we,  in  the 
fulness  of  our  heart,  as  we  descended 
from  our  vehicle,  and  trusted  Tempest, 
to  his  own  discretion  up  the  hili^-^ 
'I  Go  on,  blessed  creature,  spreading 
light  with  thy  pure  smiles  upon  the 
darkness  of  a  clouded  and  care^dis- 
turbed  existence, — be  the  pride  of  some 
youthful  bosom,  that  will  beat  only  a& 
thy  wishes  point!  For  ourself !  we 
are  old  and  failed,  but  thy  beauties 
have  scattered  a  leaf  of  the  tree  of  hap- 
piness upon  the  dull  and  lagging  course 
of  our  thorn- encircled  thoughts.^  We 
wondered,  but  inquired  not  the  rea*  < 
son  of  her  being  solitary  in  so  desolate 
and  wild  a  scene ;  our  thoughts  were 
otherwise  employed,  and  we  were  re- 
gretting that  we  had  fallen  into  the 
sere,  the  yellow  leaf,  and  picturing 
scenes  of  happiness  and  delight,  haa . 
fate  and  fortune  willed  it  otherwise. 
Even  yet,  could  we  win  the  heart  of 


one  so  beantiAil,  we  might  be  happy ; 
»tt#Btia»  would  atone  for  disparity  of 
yeawy-*and  Ellen,  the  lovely,  the  ac« 
compli^ied  SUsn,  migbt.deign— 

" to  bless 

Widi  her  light  step  our  loneliness.'* 

Yet  why  for  our  vanity  or  selfish 
grati/lcation  doom  a  creature  so  young 
to  waste  her  best  years  va,  the  dull  and 
joyless  society  of  an  infirm  old  man  ? 
— perish  the  ungenerous  thought!— 
but  woul4  not  she  herself  laugh  at  the 
mere  idea  I  Perchance  even  now  she 
is  musing  on  some  young  and  betroth^ 
ed  admirer :  perchance  she  is  dream-< 
ing  of  her  future  happiness,  when  the 
wife  shall  make  it  her  pride  to  com- 
pensate for  the  coyness  of  the  maiden. 
In  i;he  midst  of  our  reverie  and  regrets^ 
a  carriage  swept  up  the  hill ;  a  vene^ 
rable  old  man  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow as  it  stopped,  and  said,  in  an  al<« 
most  surly  tone, — *^  We  have  got  the 
shoe  replaced — ^how  fast  you've  walk* 
ed ;  come  in."  And  Ellen,  the  young, 
the  pure,  the  innocent,  fhe  beautifvu, 
was  the  wife  of  a  man  older  by  a  good 
dozeu  years  than  oi^rself !  We  handed 
her  in  without  a  word^  bowed,  as  she 
said  farewell,  and  stood  gazing  after 
the  carriage  long  after  a  turning  of 
the  road  concealed  it  from  our  view. 
We  remembered,  that  on  remounting 
our  shandrydan,  we  caught  ourself 
muttering  something,  which  we  are 
afraid  sounded  almost  like  an  oath. 
.      B.  H. 
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Calm  wakes  the  bca«iy  of  the  vernal  mvm. 
The  small  IxiBda  chirp  aittid  tJie  budding  trees ; 

But  thou,  lost  sweet  one,  from  our  presence  torn, 
Feel'st  not  the  freshness  of  the  genial  breeze. 


II. 


The  thoughts  of  thee  are  as  a  pkasmt  dre^oa. 
Soft, Boothing,  holy,  bemitiful,  and  bright; 

As  of  a  star,  that  sparkles  o'er  a  stream. 
Gemming  the  dewy  coronal  of  night. 


III. 


Vol. 


To  see  thee— was  with  raptured  heart  to  own 
Angelic  loveHness  might  blend  with  earth ; 

To  hear  thee— ^was  to  feel  there  dwells  a  tone 
In  sawlness,  more  enchanting  far  than  mirth. 
XXIV.  2  E 
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■  ■  IV. 

Thy  pensive,  snowy  brow,  ^j  glossy  bair, 

Tby  soft  earnation'd  cbeek,  and  bazel  eye^ 
Seem  d  lent  but  to  illume  a  world  of  care. 

And  ob— to  think  that  such  a  form  could  die ! 

V.  '' 

Closed  is  thy  grave ;  we  heard  the  doleful  knell. 

When  thou  wast  blooming  in  refulgent  youth  ; 
We  heard  the  warning  of  that  passing  bell. 

Which  seem'd  the  durge  of  Beauty,  Hope,  and  Trutli. 

VI. 

We  dreamt  not  thus  that  thou  shoulJst  pass  away, 

A  lily  opening  to  life's  vernal  sun  i 
That  envious  night  should  overcloud  thy  day, 

Ere  half  the  sands  of  gladsome  youth  were  run. 

Thou  need*st  no  stone ;  thy  tablet  is  ihe  love  ; 

Of  all  who  knew,  remember  thee,  and  grieve ; 
Soft  shine  the  sun  thy  simple  turf  above. 

And  sing  the  birds  thereon  from  mom  to  eve  I 

VIII. 

We  see  thee  in  the  blue  rekindling  sky; 

We  Fee  thee  in  the  green  that  clothes  the  tree  j 
'We  hear  thee  in  the  stream  that  murmurs  by ; 

In  Solitude  and  cities  think  of  thee. 

IX. 

So  shed  thy  looks  a  ^nctifying  balm. 

That  the  far  scenes  awoke  before  our  eyes. 
When  sorrow  was  unfelt,  and  sunshine  calm, 

Slept  on  the  evening  fields  of  paradise. 

Farewell !  thou  wast  a  flower  that  to  the  day. 
In  beauty  and  in  bloom,  sweet  perfume  gave^. 

A  star  that  shone  o'er  earth  with  lucid  ray ; 
A  white  bird  floating  on  the  halcyon  wave. 

XI. 

Farewell  1  thy  like  again  we  may  not  know ; 

Farewell !  to  die  untainted  was  thy  lot ; 
Farewell — farewell— although  we  are  below. 

And  thou  in  Heaven,  thou  shalt  not  be  forgot. 

XII. 

The  blackbird  singing,  when  the  woods  are  mute  ; 

The  clear  b}ue  sky  ;  the  blossom  on  the  tree ; 
The  tenderest  breathing  of  the  gentlest  lute ; 

All  things  of  pure  and  fair  are  types  of  thee  1 
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A  8TRAK6K  accident  befell  at  Ennis 
on  Saturday  last.  A  man  of  the  name 
of  Connell,  a  papist  lawyer^  was  elect* 
ed»  by  a  large  miyority  of  votes^  to  re* 
presoit  the  county  of  Chire  in  the  Im^ 
perial  Parliament. 

I  shall  not  fktigue  you  by  descri- 
bing, how  therabbwment  shouted  and 
tossed  up  their  sweaty  caps^  and  utter« 
ed  such  a  deal  of  stinking  breath  that, 
for  mine  own  part,  I  durst  not  laugh^ 
far  fear  of  opening  my  lips  and  re- 
ceiving the  bad  air.  But  there's  no 
heed  to  be  taken  of  them;  if  ConneU 
had  slabbed  their  mother^  they  would 
have  done  no  less.  Neither  shall  I 
dwell  upoi^  the. objections  that  have 
been  raised  respecting  the  legal  quali- 
toitions  d  Oonittll  as  a  candidate ; 
•that,  and  undue  influence^  and  a  hun- 
dred other  things  I  could  name^  would 
form  excellent  grounds  for  a  petition 
4^ainst  the  return,  but  I  have  no  de- 
lire  to  get  rid  of  the  real  question  by^ 
«ny  such  sidewind.  Since  it  has  been 
started  at  all,  let  it  be  grappled  with 
and  settled  on  its  own  merits^  fairly 
and  at  once. 

Thb  is  a  perfectly  novel  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Question.  A 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  representation 
t)f  our  county^  by  Mr  Vesey  Fitzge- 
rald's acceptance  of  office.  A  Roman 
C!atholie  candidate,  hitherto  bdieved 
Ineligible  is  set  up  in  opposition  to 
Mr  FitBgerald,  not  even  on  the  ground 
on  whii£  Lord  G.  Beresford,  Colonel 
liCsHe,  and  other  Protestant  candi- 
dates were  ousted  by  the  Popish  priests 
«t  Uie  last  general  dection^-^for  Mr 
Fitzgerald  has  always  been  a  most 
strenuous  advocate  for  what  is  called 
Emancipation^— but  on  this  plea,  that 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  As- 
sociation, no  man  shall  be  allowed  to 
represent  a  county  in  Ireland,  who 
does  not  proclaim  war  to  the  death, 
against  any  ministry  which  contains 
in  it  any  the  least  leaven  of  Protestp 
antism.^  The  person  so  set  up,  ap» 
pears,  on  the  Sheriff's  return,  as  ha- 
ving a  majority  of  votes,  and  is  of 
course  by  him  declared  elected.  One 
of  the  caUed  he  certainly  is,  whether 
he  shall  be  the  chosen  is  yet  to  appear. 
The  Legislature  has  thought  fit  in  its 
wisdom  to  appoint  certain  conditions, 


Bunratty,  Clare,  July  7,  1828. 
under  which  aJone  it  is  competent  for 
persons  elected  by  the  freeholders  to 
sit  or  vote  in  their  House.  This  man 
says  he  can  brave  their  decision,  set  at 
nought  their  conditions,  and  sit  and 
vote,  because  he  has  been  elected ;  any 
regulation,  or  law,  or  ctutmn  of  Par- 
liament to  the  contrary,  or  in  anywise 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  This 
is  very  strange  if  it  be  true,  llie  man 
has  pledged  his  hcmour  as  a  lawver, 
and  a  gentleman  (save  the  mark  ! }  to 
the  voters,  that  if  they  give  him  a 
majority,  as  thev  have,  he  will  sit  and 
vote  without  fulfilling  the  conditions 
appointed  by  the  Legidature.  I  who 
Am  no  lawyer,  but  a  plain  man,  who 
^Gon  read  and  understand  English,  as- 
sert, that  if  words  have  meaning,  he 
cannot  do  so  without  ^olating  several 
distinct  legislative  eiffctments  which 
I  can  adduce.  Prejudice,  I  presume, 
has  blinded  him  in  his  own  cause*  As 
to  the  second  part  of  his  pledge,  it  is 
a  small  matter.  Every  one  has  beard 
of  the  Knight  who  swore  by  his  ho- 
nour the  pancakes  were  good,  but  the 
mustard  was  naught,  when  in  truth 
ihe  mustard  was  good,  and  the  pan- 
cakes were  naught,  and  yet  the  knight 
was  not  forsworn. 

1  cannot  forget  that  all  the  uproar 
and  brawling  widiout,  and  all  the 
honest  earnestness  and  anxiety  within 
the  House,  which  have  attended  the 
discussion  of  this  vexatissima  quceetio 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  have  been 
wholly  founded  on  tne  universally  no^ 
torious  fact,  that  the  expressed  inten-> 
tion  not  merely  of  existing  acts  of 
Parliament,  but  of  our  blessed  con«< 
sdtution  itself,  was  to  Exclude  Roman 
Catholics  f^rom  sitting  or  voting  in 
either  House  of  Parliament ;  and  that 
their  admission  to  this  privil^e,  whe* 
ther  deemed  expedient  or  not,  wasao« 
knowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  pro 
tante  ftn  alteration  of  the  existing  laws 
and  constitution  of  this  realm.  In 
short,  that  when  our  constitution  waa 
framed  and  ratified  by  the  Convention 
Parliament  in  168B,  the  thing  upper* 
most  in  men's  minds,  writhing  as  they- 
were  under  the  wrongs  and  mischiera 
heaped  upon  them  by  a  Popish  King, 
and  his  Popish  creatures,  was,  by  one 
grand  national  struggle,  to  expel  al 
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Roman  Catholics  from  dominion  and 
power  in  this  Protestant  kingdom^  at 
once,  and  for  ever. 

I  put  it  to  the  ei^dour>  and  fairness, 
and  good  setisis  of  the  warmest  parlia- 
mentary  advocates  of  €atholie  eman« 
cipation,  whether  their  anxiety  for  thf 
success  of  tha4  measure^  can  justify 
any  the  least  support  or  countenance 
of  80  outrageous  an  attack  4ipon  tht 
privileges  and  respectability  of  their 
Hotise^  as  this  attempt  to  ««barfasB 
their  proceedings^  by  tbrusthig  upom 
tbem^  as  a  member  e^  their  body,  am 
indivkual  who  refuses  to  comply  with 
She  pre-requisiles  ordained  by  diem- 
selves  to  be  fulfilled  by  every  person 
seeking  admission  into  their  order  P 
Let  them  consign  to  oblivion  ihe  im- 
|N>tent  effort  to  fool  and  cheat  them 
into  a  change  of  the  constitution,  with 
the  secHrn  and  indignation  it  deserves. 
But  if  (which  I  do  not  at  all  antioU 
pate)  a  simple  declaraUon  oi  the  ex- 
isting laws  and  custom  of  parliament 
be  not  deemed  sufficient, — ^if  it  be  pos- 
sible thfit  any  case  can  be  at  present 
Itung  upon  a  lawyer's  quirk,  so  as  to 
afford  even  the  shadowy  semtdance  of 
a  doubt  In  this  matter, — then  let  them 
legislate  snew  and  eshnly,  upon  the 
plain  sense  of  the  question,  that  there 
may  be  no  hasty  ebidlition  of  anger, 
and  that  not  merely  the  present  out- 
n^  mav  be  suppressed,  but  the  repe- 
tition of  a  similar  triok  be  rendered 
hopekift  for  ever. 

I  remember  once  a  friend  of  mino, 
an  excellent  but  somewhat  patentee 
gentleman,  was  grosdy  insulted  by  b 
ehimnev-sweep !  he  lost  his  temper, 
and  rolkd  the  fellow  in  the  kennd; 
up  again  got  sweepie,  flomrlshed  his 
sooty  bags,  uttered  torrents  of  abuse, 
And  at  length  succeeded  by  a  coUTKtde- 
-main  in  planting  a  fttcer  on  my  mend's 
ne^r  jaw ;  flesh  and  blood  could  not 
i^nd  this,  so  he  betodc  himself  seri- 
eusly  to  the  task  of  pommdUng  the 
unfortunate  wretch ;  and  being  *'  do- 
velish  cunning  of  fence,"  he  did  give 
him  a  most  dreadful  though  deserved 
trouncing.  But  mark  the  sch(^  and 
obrollari^  Independently  ofthe  sulu 
•  bating  stench  of  soot,  the  utter  d». 
nsblilion  of  a  ''  bran"  newStulta,  and 
^me  ugly  contusions  on  the  knuckles, 
i^s  friends  used  to  a^  in  a  whisper, 
"  Good  heayen  !  wus  6—  drunk  ?  1\) 
get  into  a  scuffle  with  a  ruffian  in  the 
streets !  Why  on  earth  did  he  not  call 
«n  Sir  Ridiard  Birnie,  and  send  the 
police  to  put  the  rascal  in  the  stocks^ 
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insteadof  getting  IntoapenKmalsquab* 
ble,  and  raising  a  disgraceful  riot  in 
the  open  day  ?' 

The  honourable  House  ma^  apply 
my  apologue.  It  was  once  their  mis- 
fortune to  stake  the  dignity  i^^e  le- 
gblature  upon  the  issue  of  a  pet^ 
personal  conflict  with  a  miserable  ift^ 
^yidual  selected  as  the  moti^pieoci 
of  an  infatuated  mob.  Thdr  exp»* 
rience  in  the  case  of  WtUtes  wlUmakf 
them  act  tnort  cantaims)]jr>  dioitki  si- 
ttilar  ciremnstanoea  agna  arise.  li 
is  scarcely  possiUe  £9r  the  Hoaso  of 
Commons  to  get  into  acontontiditwitH 
any  individaid  whatever,  withou  t  «o»4 
promising  the  dignity  of  thtir  cvder  ; 
but  when  the  individual  is  merely  th« 
nominee  of  a  desperate  band  of  brawU 
ing  demagogae%  the  foul-mouthed  oa*^ 
gan  of  a senselessiailltitude,  there h 
contamination  in  exdumging.  breath 
in  such  a  conflict. 

I  own  I  tl^k  the  whole  qiKStioi 
of  Oathdtc  Emancipation  now  cornea 
before  the  country  in  a  perfectly  no* 
yd  point  of  view.  Many  a  man  vHio 
supported  it  a.  fortnight  ago,  must 
consdentiously  abjure  it  now.  Hi* 
therto  all  arguments  acainst  the  ad» 
mission  of  Boman  Catholics  to  {Mdi- 
tical  pow«r  on  the  ground  of  thehr 
avowed  and  systematic  hostility  to  the 
ordinary  ties  which  bind  sodety  toge- 
ther, and  their  open  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  legislature,  have  been  an- 
-awercd  by  allying  the  impossibility 
of  ttrging  them  to  suoh  extremilaes  on 
any  other  than  the  one  cpestioti. 
Take  away  the  real  substantaal  gricii 
yance,  it  was  asserted^  and  you  disarm 
the  abators  of  the  only  weapon  whidi 
enables  them  to  unite  these  men  in 
endeavouring  to  thwart  the  law  of  the 
land.  This  can  be  said  no  longw.  N» 
man  will  dare  to  maintsin  noto,  that 
the  same  degree  of  exdtemcnt  oouid 
not  be  produced  to  pull  down  the 
Union,  to  restore  the  forfeited  estates;, 
or  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the 
Church,  in  Ireland>as  has  beoi  lately 
exhtlHted  for  an  olyect  purdy  and 
confeBsedly  fhncifuL  With  the  deela- 
Mtion  of  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head 
-of  his  Mi^eety's  affidrs  yet  sounding 
in  their  eans^  that  it  was  not  while 
the  public  mind  was  irritated  to  ex- 
Mperation  by  (hdr  vicJenoe,  the  qucsf 
tion  Of  their  daima  could  posnhiy  be 
tiaiien  into  consideratioa,  they  pro* 
eced  to  supplant «  steady  advocate  of 
their  own  measure^  inorder  tojsi^ogr 
the  idle^  and  somewhat  Imh  ttiumph. 
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0f  retunynf  i  bptMClitfttite  whom 
they  know  to  %•  iact]pab]e  of  voting 
for  them  at  alL 

It  bag  been  argued^  too^  and  with 
great  apfierent  f^e^  that  since  the 
eontinu^  ^denial  of  the  privilegea 
sOQght  for  does  enaMe  diose  who  find 
&eir  account  in  it^  to  peryert  and  ran<« 
kle  the  minds  of  the  Roman  CathoHe 
population  ;  since  the  spirit  which  has 
been  roused  can  never  be  efiectually 
allayed,  but  by  panting  the  boon> 
the  sooner  we  disarm  those  ill-dis« 
posed  persons^  end  caltti  those  bitter 
ami  stormy  paeons  which  poison  the 
^ngs  of  social  happiness,  and  "  renJ 
der  life  unsweet,"  by  removing  the  al* 
leged  grievance,  the  more  wisely  will 
we  act*  That  the  continuance  ^  the 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  does  ena« 
Ue  this  knot  of  bold  bad  men  to  pro- 
dace  and  to  perpetuate,  with  some- 
what  greater  fticility,  a  feeling  of  irri* 
lation  among  t^e  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
aiida  pre^dispodiiion  to  extend  and  to 
aggravate  any  oiflrage  that  local  or 
temporary  oireutnstances  may  give 
blwh  to,  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny; 
and  so  far  as  the  j^tation  of  the  qoes* 
tion  nourishes  into  vulgar  importance 
a  class  of  persons,  whom  perfect  <nrder 
and  tranquillity  would  consign  to  their 
natural  insignificance,  I  acknowledge 
it  to  be  a  political  evil ;  but  I  am  more 
than  dubious  of  the  policy  of  seeking 
fo  fVustratjO  the  wicked  machinations 
<yf  designing  persons,  by  granting  all 
that  they  afPect  to  desire,  and^  how-* 
ever  we  may  dotebt  their  sincerity^ 
ninning  the  risk  of  ruining  ourselves 
fiv  the  sake  of  disappointing  tihem. 

I  freely  admit,  mt  if  we  make  any 
eencessiona,  llieyahovddbe  ^  free  gift 
of  oinr  bounty,  and  not  wrung  from 
M>  as  is  now  sof^ht  to  be  done,  by 
the  struggles  of  an  importunate  claims 
alit ;  but  it  Is  the  paramount  excellen- 
cy of  our  constitution,  that  it  contains 
fmhin  itseff  the  prfneiple  of  adaptor 
tion  to  the  varying  wants  a^  wishes 
of  tliose  for  whose  well-being  and  hap« 
piness  it  has  been  devised ;  and  I  would 
liot  forestldl  the  operation  of  this  wise 
presiding  principle  for  one  Imur,  fbr 
the  importunity  of  those  who  would 
make  th^r  fears  to  pass  for  dangers, 
or  alleged  appearances  for  truth,  i 
would  never  consent  to  consider  tliis 
question  as  an  Irish  question,  any 
laoro  than  a  Lancashire  question,  but 
I  would  have  it  always  borne  in  mind, 
that  our  laws  are  made  for  the  wed 
of  twienty  miUiona  of  people;  and 


when  it  ahadi  a](pear,  tkat^  with  a  due 
regard  to  tbose^  ^ibu9  ett  cqava,  et 
pater  et  rei^  a  majoritv  of  thi«  colkci* 
Uve  people  deshrei  emm  a  modificatioa 
of  our  present  constitution  as  will  ad* 
mit  members  of  the  Roman  CathoUs 
communion  to  the  discharge  of  l^is* 
lative  and  judiciid  functions,  theu, 
and  not  befbre,  if  ever  that  time  come> 
may  sudb  a  chan^  be  deemed  war* 
ranti^le. 

And  now,  as  to  the  immediate  cause 
of  all  the  vexation  and  anm^anee  in 
Clare, — ^the  fbrtyndiilling  freehoiders* 
It  lis  certainly  a  fearful  thing,  that 
thoee  who  are  utterly  destitute  c^  pro^ 
pCTty,  or  any  tiling  else  to  lose,  should 
obtain  even  a  temporary  control  over 
l^iose  who  possess  all.  This  is  at  me* 
sent  the  case  in  Ireland.  We  nave 
called  these  freeholders  into  existence^ 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  our  own 
political  power,  and,  to  our  astonisho 
ment  and  disgust,  we  find  them  used 
as  weapons  of  annoyance  in  the  hands 
of  priests  and  agitators.  Every  coun* 
try  has  its  plagues :  Egypt  had  its  lb* 
custs^  and  Ireland  has  its  orators^ 
Also,  the  land  stinks  with  the  stendi 
of  Popery.  But  what  earthly  busi« 
ness  had  these  straggling^  interlopers 
in  Clare? 

It  is  a  light  thing  to  ruthless  and 
reckless  babblers  such  as  these,  that 
they  untwine  the  dearest  bands  of  ltfe> 
ana  wither  every  flower  that^  but  for 
them,  might  be  thrown  upon  the  paUi 
of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  What 
is  it  to  them  that  the  peasant  may  pine 
unheeded  in  want  and  in  sickness? 
They  will  not  be  near  to  witness  his 
wretchedness  and  his  despair,  as  he 
curses  ^ose  who  have  wantonly  goad-^ 
ed  him  on  to  estrange^  by  bos  own 
misdeeds,  the  afibetions  of  a  kind  and 
sympathizing  protector^  One  sin^ 
hour  of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud 
huzzas,  outweighs  with  diem  whde 
vears  of  national  miaery,  which  they 
know  full  well  must  fall  upon  the 
wretched  victims  of  tbdr  vile  ambiA 
tion.  They  have  no  touch  of  nature 
in  their  hearts :  faction  has  dried  and 
burnt  up  within  them  all  the  issues  of 
life :  they  laugh,  with  a  bitter  scorn, 
at  the  idiots  wiiom  they  gull,  and 
they  desire  to  cause  and  to  perpetuate 
calamity  and  wretchedness,  that  they 
may  gloat  over  the  pompous  descrip* 
tion  of  it,  and  attract  attention  to  their 
own  insignificance  by  the  interest  ci 
the  heartless  and  tlieatrical  display. 

liiey  have  "  no  lai^e  stake"  in  the 
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eountry,  or^  if  they  hvfe,  it  is  only 
one  with  a  large  pifce^head  at  the  en4 
of  it ;  and  theiefore  they  fteely  goarl, 
and  bully,  and  menace^  in  the  earnest 
hope  and  expectation  that  they  mav 
drive  the  landlords  to  withdraw  all 
fostering  care  and  kindness  from  the 
peasantry.  The  priests  probably  make 
a  cat*8-paw  of  the  orators  themselves^ 
for  a  deeper  purpose.  They  justly  an« 
ticipate,  that  in  a  few  years  mdre^  the 
fbrty>Bhilling  freeholds  will  have  cea« 
Bed  to  exist  on  the  estates  of  Protest* 
ant  proprietors,  as  they  will  get  rid  of 
them  in  indignation  and  disgust,  as 
fast  as  they  possibly  can.  Meanwhile, 
the  Romanists  will  split  the  little  land 
they  possess,  into  as  many  freeholds 
as  it  can  possibly  afford,  and  thus,  by 
a  simple  process,  and  apparently  by 
the  act  of  the  Protestants  themselves, 
the  great  preponderance  of  theelec* 
tive  franchise  will  be  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  Roman  Catholics,  while  they 
are  as  nothing  in  wealth  and  respecta^i 
bility.  I  see  no  possiUe remedy  against 
diis  absurd,  as  well  as  fatal  anomaly^ 
but  the  legislative  abolition  of  that 
sink  of  iniquity  and  corruption,  the 
forty- shilling  franchise  system. 
:  What  possible  motive  can  be  assign<« 
ed  tor  Sheil's  fiendish  vituperation  of 
Sir  Edward  O'Brien^— his  loathsome 
description,  gloating  over  the  worma 
creeping  in,  and  the  worms  creeping 
out,  of  Sir  Edward's  body  in  the 
diurch-yard, — ^unless  it  were  with  the 
insidious  and  detestable  design  to 
which  I  have  alluded  ?  Aggravated, 
no  doubt,  but  certainly  not  alto^ther 
produced,  by  that  insane  malignity 
which  meanness  and  insignificance  so 
often  cherish  against  every  thing  an* 
dent  and  respectable.  Sir  Edward  is 
the  representative  of  an  old  and  ho« 
Dourable,  ai\^  purely  Milesian  line  ; 
he  is  a  resident  and  most  kind  land- 
lord ;  he  is,  and  his  family  has  ever 
been,  the  strenuous  advocate  of  Ca» 
iholic  Emancipation.  Every  concei- 
vable tie  that  could  bind  dependents 
to  their  protector,  existed  to  knit  the 
hearts  of  his  tenantry  to  that  man, 
above  all  others.  But  no :  Mr  Sbeil 
would  see  Sir  Edward,  and  every  other 
Sir  in  Christendom,  to  the  d — ^1,  be^ 
finre  be  would  give  up  an  opportunity 
of  laying  on  a  little  more  rhetorical 
oolouring,  (the  Association  periphra* 
sis  for  uttering  malignant  fa]seh<x>ds,) 
and  accordingly  a  little  hypothesis  if 
gratuitously  cooked  up,  on  the  spur  of 
Uk9  moment,  that  Sir  £dward  i|  to 


withdraw  his  protection  hota  his  re« 
negade  tenantry,  actually  to  demand 
his  rents  and  arrears,  aim  no  longer  tfl| 
shower  down  kindness  on  the  mis- 
creants who  have  insulted  him ;  and 
thereupon  he  is  denounced  as  an  **  in^ 
famous  tyrant,"  and  the  sickening  re«t 
vels  of  the  maggots  in  his  dead  corpse 
are  jauntily  detailed. 

I  can  answer  for  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,^ 
that  he  is  as  incapable  of  committing 
any  act  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  and 
a  christian,  as  Mr  Sheil  is  incapable 
of  appreciating  or  conceiving  the  mo<* 
tives  which  actuate  his  conduct ;  but  t 
CANNOT  answer  for  Sir  Edward,  norfor 
any  gentleman,  that  he  may  not  become 
somewhat  indiflferent  about  the  weU 
fare  of  men  who  have  deserted  theic 
master,  of  whose  house  their  forefa«« 
thers  have  been  dependents  for  cep« 
turies,  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of 
an  itinerant  upstart*  Truly  these 
strolling  vagabonds  of  the  Associatioit 
will  do  well  to  beware  in  time.  The 
cup  of  bitterness  has  gone  on  filling  toi 
the  brim  ;  a  drop  may  overflow  it :  lii^ 
therto,  we  have  opposed  to  them 
only  the  vis  inertuB  of  silent  scorn ; 
but  if  they  once  rouse  us  to  a  pitch  of 
exdtement  corresponding  to. that  iot 
which  they  themselves  indulge,  with 
law  and  power  on  our  side,  they  will 
find  US  fearful  adversaries  to  oopc^ 
withal. 

The  feeling  which  exists  among  the 
gentlemen  (emphatically  speaking)  of 
Clare,  is  well  and  simply  exfn^sssed 
in  the  first  resolution  entered  into  at 
the  county  meeting  held  by  them — the 
Right  Hon.  Mr  Vandaleur,  formerlji 
member  for  the  county,  in  the  chair. 
The  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Hon% 
Paronet  above-mentioned,  also  fom 
merly  a  member,  and  father  of  th^ 
present  member,  Mr  L.  O'Brien. 

Resolved,  '^  That  we  have  witness^ 
ed  with  surprise  and  indignation  the  at^ 
tempts  which  have  been  made  through 
Mtrangfi  and  unconsiitutumal  ehannel^M 
to  diSBolve  the  connexion  and  ^oo^ 
feeling  which  have  hitherto  subsisted 
between  the  landed  profurietora  and  thq 
tenantry  under  their  protection." 

Men  are  not  always  least  determi<« 
ned  in  thdr  actions^  when  moat  mo-^ 
derate  in  their  language. 

One  word  in  concludon  to  the  con^ 
sdentioussupporteraof  Catholic  Enuuu 
dpation  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament: — ^You  are  gentlemen  of 
England,  and  as  such,  I  approach  you 
with  .the  profound  deference  and  ro^ 
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vpect  due  to  men  who  bear  the  proud- 
^t  title  in  the  world.  Once  I  thought 
«8  you  do.  Mournful  experience  nas 
made  me  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 
The  question  now  comes  before  you 
in  a  light  in  which  it  ne?er  presented 
itself  before.  It  is  no  longer  whether 
Roman  CaUiolics  are  to  to  admitted^ 
by  the  will  of  the  Legislature^  to  sit 
and  vote. in  Parliament^  but  whether 
they  are  to  take  that  privilege  by 
fitorm^  in  the  Legislature's  despite: 
Whether  the  House  of  Commons^  like 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  in  the  days  of 
John  the  Baptist,  is  to  suffer  violence, 
mnd  the  violent  to  take  it  by  force. 
When  the  Act  of  Union  is  pleaded  by 
the  assailants  of  decency  and  order, 
Temember  that  one  of  tne  things  to 
which  that  Union  pledged  you  in  re- 
ality and  truth,  was  to  maintain  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  Churdi  of 
Ireland  in  full  possession  of  her  rights, 
privil^es,  and  dignities.  I  ask  you 
40  look  into  your  own  hearts,  and  say. 
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can  vou,  consistently  with  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  that  Union,  strengthea 
the  hands  of  the  vile  and  now  insig* 
nificant  party  of  radical  reformers  ? 
Can  you  swell  the  ranks  of  London 
shopkeepers  and  Scotch  apothecaries^ 
by  drafang  in  a  si^plement  of  asso* 
ciation  demagogues,  who  ground  their 
claims  to  support,  upon  tneir  avowed 
advocacy  of  the  reversal  of  that  Union^ 
the  spoliation  of  that  Churdi,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  e&isting  oonstitutioa 
in  both  State  and  Church,  couched 
under  the  idle  name  of  radical  le* 
form  ?  I 

Grentlemen  of  England !  you  hare 
estates,  and  common  sense  to  wish  to 
keep  them.  Do  you  believe,  that  if 
rotten-hearted  temple-robbers  be  al« 
lowed  to  crowd  the  benches  of  Saint 
Stephens,  and  mouth  at  you  to  your 
beards,  any  sane  man  can  deem  bis 
4mn  property  a  whit  more  secure  tlum 
that  of  an  ecclesiastical  oorporatioQ  i . 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  commuuicadon,  which  is  written  with  the  heat 
and  lively  indignation  natural  to  one  writing  from  the  scene  of  such  actions  as 
disgraced  the  Clare  Election,,  we  subjoin  a  notice  from  a  London  cdrreispond- 
ent  on  the  same  subject. 


The  storm  of  *' agitation"  which 
shook  Ireland  during  the  Clare  elec- 
tion, was  slightly  felt  for  a  few  days 
even  here,  where  we  have  happily 
something  better  and  more  important 
to  do,  than  to  trouble  ourselves  much 
about  the  wholesale  madness  which  it 
has  pleased  the  Irish  to  display  upon 
the  present  occasion.  We  were  at  nrst 
a  little  startled  at  the  new  and  impo« 
sing  form  which  the  audacity  and  ab« 
surdity  of  the  Irish  Papists  had  as- 
jsumed ;  but  a  very  brief  consideration 
was  sufficient  to  change  our  feelings 
into  disgust  at  the  ferocious  folly,  and 
pity  for  the  miserable  and  slavish  bi- 
gotry, which  were  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  scene  presented  by  the 
Clare  election.  It  is  really  an  afflict- 
ing thing  to  behold  in  a  part  of  the 
United  F^ngdom,  within  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  of  us,  thousands  of  people 
driven  along  like  cattle  by  Popish 
priests, — thousands  of  men  so  desti- 
tute of  knowledge,  so  abandoned  of 
reason,  so  lost  to  principle  and  de- 
cency, that  they  turn  their  backs  upon 
all  natural  ties  and  connexions,  insult 
those  to  whose  protection  they  owe 
4heir  exiat^nce^  and  yoke  themselyes 


like  beasts,  to  the  diariot  wheels  o^ 
a  noisy  buUy,  and  an  utter  stranger, 
merely  because  the  Popish  priests  tell 
them  it  is  the  cause  of  God  and  of  re- 
ligion, and  denounce  damnation  asHbe 
penaltv  of  their  disobedience.  The 
English  look  at  this  with  disgust  and 
pity,  and  turn  with  pride  and  confi- 
dence to  the  state  of  their  owii  island, 
where  the  law  alone  is  paramount,  and 
ho  priest  dares  to  assert  more  influence 
over  his  fellow  men,  than  his  charac- 
ter and  property  may  give  him  a  claim 
to,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  society. 
Thb  confidence  in  onr  law,  and  its 
strength,  has  the  pleasant  effect  of  ren« 
dering  us  very  indifferent  about  the 
proceedings  of  this  0*Connell,  who 
makes  so  great  a  fuss  where  he  has 
the  priests  at  his  back,  who  again' 
have  the  necks  of  the  common  people 
under  their  feet  We  no  doubt  re« 
gret,  that  the  law  not  happening  to 
contemplate  such  monstrous  folly  as 
that  of  a  man  seeking  to  be  returned 
to  Parliament,  Who  was  disqualified 
from  sitting  in  either  of  the  houses, 
did  not  provide  against  such  a  one  be* 
ing  elected;  but  we  see  clearly  the 
point  where  bis  folly  and  presumption 
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must  be  stopped,  becsaae  die  law  will 
ohedt  him,  and  he  will  have  no  rabble, 
with  priests  at  their  head,  to  carry 
thingn  by  brute  force.  Mr  O'Counell 
may  8wagi;er  about,  and  listen  to  the 
shouts  of  his  Irish  mob,  and  exercise 
with  a  childish  ddig^  the  pet^  pii<* 
vi^ge  of  iVanking,  by  whi^  his  cor** 
vespondeuts  will  have  to  pay  for  his 
kttevs  only  exactly  what  they  sre 
worth-— tbesB  things  he  m^  do  for 
a  little  time;  and  if  he  can  enjoy 
any  pleasure  from  things  so  psitry, 
he  is  very  welcome  to  it ;  but  we  de* 
spise  him  here  as  heartily  as  we  ever 
did— -and  if  he  should  come  to  pre« 
Bume  to  take  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
without  taking  the  oaths,,  which  our 
kw  says  he  shall  take,  mr  not  sit,  we 
ahall  laugfa  at  his  impndenee,  read 
the  account  d  his  dismissal  from  the 
House,  in  the  morning  pmrs  at  our 
breakfast,  and  presently  forget  him^ 
as  we  turn  to  the  next  paragraph 
about  some  other  '^  new  monster  just 
arrived." 

As  to  the  Catholic  question,  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  it  has  great- 
ly lost  ground  in  England,  by  this 
exploit  in  Clareshire;  and  the  rea« 
son  is,  that  it  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  people  in  this  country  to  the 
real  state  of  the  ease.  When  the  peo- 
ple here  judge  erroneously  about  any 
thing,  it  is  generally  because  thev  are 
misled  about  the  facts,  either  of  the 
case  Itself,  or  the  circumstances  which 
bear  upon  it  It  has  been  incessantly 
preached  up  by  certain  orators,  chiefly 
Irish,  who  were  either  deceived  them« 
selves,  or  wished  to  deceive  others, 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  vexj 
enlightened  and  liberal  in  their  poh- 
tics,  very  anxious  to  unite  with  their 
Protestant  friends,  if  the  Constitution 
would  put  them  on  an  equality,  and 
particularly  a^ouiu^ng*  in  gratitude;  so 
that  if  power  were  granted  them,  they 
would  be  most  happy  to  use  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  give  it  to  them.  **  Talk  of  se* 
curities/  said  the  orators;  "what 
better  security  can  you  have  than  the 
lively  gratitude  of  those  millions, 
whose  chains  you  have  struck  off?" 
Such  was  the  metaphorical  flourish ; 
but  what  t J  the  truth  ?  What  do  the 
EngHsh  people  now  see  to  be  the 
truth  ?  Thev  see  an  example  of  base 
ingratitude,  the  like  of  which  a  whole 
people  has  scarcely  exhibited  since 
the  davs  df  Themistodes  and  the  fickle 
Athenians.  -  They  see  a  people  mani« 
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iestly  widiont  serfse  or  discretion  la 
use  with  prudence  or  deeencv  any 
powar  which  might  be  conceded  to 
them,  and  totally  enslaved  to  Popish 
priests,  a  description  of  persons  for 
whom  the  En^i^  certainly  have  lu) 

E articular  respect,  and  in  whom  they 
ave  not  sueh  confidence  as  to  place 
tibat  additional  power  in  their  hancte, 
which  they  might  yield,  rf  they  bdieved 
it  would  be  fairlv  and  discreetly  excr^v 
cised  by  the  people.  They  see>  in  fact, 
that  th^re  is  no  such  thing  in  Ireland, 
as  what  we  in  En^and  emphatically 
call  ^^  The  people."  There  are  brawling 
demagogues  and  Popi^  priests— the 
rest  of  the  Rx)manlsts  are  mere  nob— « 
mare  ighorant  bigoted  slaves,  that  may 
be  either  goaded  into  terrific  fury,  or 
driven  peaoeaUy  along  the  road^  eves 
as  bi^ocks  may  be.  They  have  no« 
thmg  but  mere  animal  force,  and  an{« 
mal  passicms,  and  these  are  com^tdy 
at  the  disposal  of  their  drivers,  thee 
fibove  said  demagogues  and  Pc^iirii 
priests.  Is  this  a  state  of  society  to 
which  more  political  power  is  to  be 
given  ?  Is  our  constitution  to  be  alter* 
ed  to  enable  these  demagogues  and  Po« 
pish  priests  to  send  some  seventy  of 
their  body  into  the  Lower  House  of 
Parliament,  and  to  qualify  some  seven* 
teen  to  sit  in  the  Upper  ?  I  am  per* 
soaded  the  English  people  will  now 
Jiretty  unanimously  reply  in  the  ne« 
gative.  Thejr  see  that  by  doing  so 
th^  would  give  the  people  notlung, 
ancf  the  demagogues  and  the  priests 
every  thing. 

It  is  in  Ireland  a  notorious  truth, 
that  five-sixths  Of  the  mob  called  for* 
ty-shflling  freeholders^  are  not  free« 
holders  at  all,  at  least,  not  bon&  fde 
freeholders.  So  far  from  having  any 
freehold  interest,  they  are  unable  to 
pay  the  rent,  and  in  many  cases  the 
land  could  not  possibly  pay  the  rent, 
to  which  they  are  bound.  The  men 
who  voted  in  the  teeth  of  their  land- 
lords at  Clare,  almost  all  owe  a  year's 
rent,  and  have  grossly  insulted  the 
gaitlemen  to  whose  forbearance  they 
are  indebted  for  a  house  to  shelter 
themselves,  and  their  wives  and  chil* 
dren.  The  punishment  which  follows 
in  such  a  case  must  cause  great  mi* 
sery,  and  if  the  legislature  be  not  dis* 
posed  to  abolish  the  forty- shilling 
franchise  altogether  in  Ireland,  it 
would  be  a  charity  to  the  poor  priest- 
ridden  people,  to  enact  that  their  votai 
should  not  be  valid,  unless  they  could 
produce  a  receipt  for  the  last  gale  of 
IX 
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the  rent  reserved  in  the  lease  under 
which  they  claim  to  vote. 

Some  people  expect^at  f^ord  Jo^n 
Russell's  motion  respecting  Ireland, 
will  draw  from  the  Government  a  de^ 
claration  of  their  sentiments  respec't- 


ingtbelateafikirinClareshke.  Others 
say  the  motion  will  not  be  brought  on 
at  all,  Even  if  it  should,  the  report 
can  hardly  reacn  you  in  time  to  be 
noticed  in  your  next  Number. 
London,  July  13,  1828. 


TAB  MUjnC  9^  XUB  SPHISJIPS? 

rXh^  Aodeott  entertained  an  i4e»»  thatUie  Celestvd  Bodies  emitted  melodtottfl  sounds  on  tlheir 
tMusage  through  ^e  Meavens-Jevery  Planet  and  $tar«  Bc6ordint(  to  th)f  itra^ge  ^oo,  beMl 
acconpaaied  with  Muilc  of  it»  otm  cnatiag.] 

goFT  are  yoar  voces,  0 1  ye  iq?here«, 
Even  AS  the  (dnea  «€  other  yefors-r 
Unbeafd,  aikl  vet  rcmeovb^'d  9t91«   . 
'Mid  f^moB  0#  joy  or  clouds  of  ill.      . 
Why  move  ye  m  from  d«y  Iff  ^y,  r 
.Scatteting  sweet  sounds  sipp^  your  way  ? 
Whiace&re  t^ose  strains,.  M^^  io^en^  flung 

By  white^nojM  priest  upm  jfci^e  wind, 
Or  muaie  from,  an  Mg^V^  tQngwe^ 

Whoae  echo  lingers  lo^g  bebiiid. 
And  fills  with  oal^i  delji^  Oiur  ears  ? 
Fev  sudi  your  murmurs  are,  p  spheres ! 
Solemn  yoiH:  mai?cb,  ai|d  fkr  gemote 
The  £airy  f^on  vhere  ye  float. 
No  human  power  your  tones  paay  icatch, 
Kosei»ph  voice  their  spftiiess  Tpateh — 
Fancy  alone,  with  listening  ear. 
Their  e^dng  streams  of  sou^d  c^n  hear ; 
And  thinks,  as  with  eiyrantured  eye 
She  marks  your  hright  orbf  sweep  the  sky. 
To  seise  those  notea  which  mortals  deem 
Jk  fabulous  unsubntantial  dream. 

But  never,  tunefiil  orbs,  to  me 
ShaU  your  strange  music  fable  be. 
I  hear  ye  float  on  airy  wiug 
Upon  the  genial  breatl|  of  sprint  • 
By  you  the  pointed  beams  of  light 
Are  wing'd  yoth  music  on  thepr  flight. 
On  falling  snow  and  cloudlet  dim 
Your  smrit  floatsr-A  holy  hymn. 
Methinks  the  South  wind  hears  your  song. 
Blended  wilh  rich  perfiunes,  along : 
Even  Silence  with  his  leaden  ear 
Your  mystic  strain  is  forced  to  hear, 
Aud  Nature^  as  ye  sail  around 
Her  viewless  realm«  is  flil'd  with  sound. 
$ucb  ^  wild  dreams  of  airy  thought 
By  F«aey  ta  the  poet  taught. 

Roll  on,  roll  on>  majestic  spheres^ 
Tlu^ttg^  the  long  tide.of  coming  years ; 
YoiceB  to  you  of  old  were  given 
.    To  sing  your  glmous  path  through  heaven  ; 
Yoiees  to  hail  the  dawn  of  li^ht, 
Yeices  to  charm  the  ear  of  Nig^> 
And  mi^  aweet  music  as  ye  stray 
In  myriads  through  the  miUcy  way. 

.    .       ,    AJiODIRK-PYTHAGOaEAlf. 
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BISIPEKCES  OP  OUB  IITING   f  OET&. 

No.  I. 

2REMU1LL  PABSONAGE* 


A  VERY  deligbtful  series  of  AHides 
mighty  we  think,  be  written  with  some 
such  title  as  **  Residences  of  our  Li» 
ving  JPoets."  'We  know  of  nobody 
else  so  well  qualified  to  write  such  a 
delightful  series  of  ar^clesas  ourself ; 
so  suppose  we  begin  with  BremhiU 
Parsonage,  the  residence  ^f  the  Rev. 
William  Lisle  Bowles. 

Mr  Bowles  has,  fortunately  for  IM, 
published  The  Parbchial  History  of 
BremhiU,  in  the  cftenty  of  Wilts;  con- 
taining a  particular  account,  from  au- 
thentic and  unpublished  documents,  of 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Stanley,  in 
that  parish,  with  Observations  and 
Reflections  oii  the  Origin  and  Esta- 
blishment of  Parochial  Clergy,  and 
other  circumstances  of  General  Paro- 
chbl  interest,  including  Illustrations  of 
the  Origin  and  Designation  of  the 
stupendous  Monuments  of  Antiquity 
in  tne  neighbourhood,  Avebury,  Sil- 
bury,  and  Wansdike.  It  is  a  book 
the  most  interestitg  of  the  kind  we 
ever  read;  and  therefore,  before  gi- 
ving our  readers  a  peep  of  the  Parson- 
age, let  us  all  take  a  stroll  together, 
Mr  Bowles,  Christopher  North,  and  a 
reasonable  number  of  our  Subscribers, 
through  the  parish,  feeling  at  eveiy 
step  the  truth  of  the  motto  to  this 
volume  ;— 

*^  Nor  rude  nor  barren  aretbe  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  antiquity,  but  strewn  with  lowers." 

Before  we  go  farther,  indulge  us  in 
one  little  remark ;  namely,  that  we 
wonder  why  clergymen  do  not  oftener 
write  accounts  of  their  parishes ;  not 
mere  statistical  accounts,  though  these 
are  most  valuable,  as  witness  tb«  con- 
tributions of  the  Scottish  Clergy  to  the 
truly  patriotic  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
work;  but  accounts  comprehending 
every  thing  interesting  .to  all  human 
beings,  whatever  be*  their  politicaJ  or 
religious  creed.  A  description  of  a 
churcb  that  has  principally  ceased  to 
exist,  is  in  general  very,  very,  very 
dry ;  inscriptions  on  toml>.st(meB,  with- 
out comment,  or  morale  are  hard  read- 
ing ;  au  old  pan  dug  up  among  rub- 
bMi  proves  a  sore  affliction  in  the 


hands  <tf  the  antiquary,  and  twenty 
pages  quarto,  with  plates,  about  a  rus- 
ty ^mr  without  a  rowel,  is,  in  -oiur 
bumble  qpinion,  an  abuse  .of  the  art 
of  printing.  But  how  easy — ^how  plea- 
sant^ to  mix  tip  togjether  all  sorts  of  in* 
formation  in  due  proportions  into  one 
wbole^  in  the  shape  of  an  octavo—* 
epitomizing  every  kind  of  hiBUH7  be- 
toiging  to  the  paffisb,  from  peer's  pa« 
lace  to  peasant's  hut  I  What  are  cler« 
gymen  perpetually  about?   Not  al« 
ways  preaching  and  praying ;  or  max* 
rying,  christening,  and  burying  peo- 
ple.   They  ought  to  tell  us  all  about 
it ;   to  moralize,  to  poetize,  to  f^- 
losophize ;  to  paint  the  manners  living 
as  they  rise,  or  dead  as  they  fall ;  to 
take  Time  by  the  forelock,  and  mea« 
sure  the  marks  of  his  footsteps ;  to 
shew  us  the  smoke  curling  up  from 
embowered  chimneys ;  or,  since  woods 
must  go  down,  to  record  the  conquests 
of  the  biting  axe;  to  celebrate  the 
raising  of  every  coni^derableroof-tree> 
to  lament  all  dilapidations  and  crum- 
bling away  of  ivie4  walls ;  to  inform 
us  how  many  fathoms  deep  is  the  lake 
with  its  abb^^  island — ^why  the  pool 
below  the  aged  bridge  gets  shallower 
and  shallower  every  year,  so  that  it 
can  no  more  shelter  a  salmon — what 
are  the  sports,  and  games,  and  pas* 
times  of  the  parishioners — what  books 
they  read,  if  any— if  the  punishment 
of  the  stocks  be  obsolete— or  the  stang 
—-or  the  jougs — ^if  the  bowels  of  thS 
people  yearn  after  strange  doctrine— 
if  the  parish  has  produced  any  good 
or  great  murderer,  incendiary,  or  other 
criminal,    in  short,  why  might  not 
the  history  of  each  of  the  twenty  or 
diirty  draiusand  parishes  of  Great  Bri- 
tain«-we  mak  at  random — ^be  each  a 
history  of  human  nature,  at  once  en- 
itertaining  and  instructive?  How  in* 
finitely  Mtter  such  books  than  pam* 
phlets  on  political  economy,  for  ex- 
ample, now  ^icumbering  the  whole 
land !  Nay,  even  than  single  sermons, 
'  orbundles  of  sermons,  all  like  so  many 
sticks-strong  when  tied  all  together, 
tot  when  taken  separately  weak  and 
firush.    We  have  no  great  opinion  of 
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isoan^  histories  in  general,'  though 
^e  bebere  there  aresome  goodish  ones^ 
from  which  we  purpose  erelong  to 
construpt  some  supericH*  articles.  A 
icoonty  history^  to  be  worth  much^ 
should  run  from  sixty  to  six  hundred 
volumes.  No  librsury  could  well  stand 
that  foir  many  years.  But  a  judicious 
s^ectiim  might  be  made  from  the 
^irty  thousand  pi^h  histi^es— that 
wofuM  aflRxrd  charming  reading  to  the 
Ingest  family  during  the  longest 
ti^^its-T-in  the  intervids  between  the 
Scotch  Novels.  Take  this  history 
^^remhiU  as  a  sp^imen.  Form  the 
drcle  round  the  fire— when  winter 
efunpsand  freezes— or  roimd  the  open 
4iow-wiBdorw>  now  that  summer  roasts 
«nd  bMik,  and  get  her  whose  voiee  is 
iike  a  silver  bell  to  read  it  up^  right 
on  from  beginning  to  end,  only  skip- 
|nng  a  few  lists  of  names  now  and 
then,  and  we  pledge  our  credit  on  the 
prediction,  that  you  will  be  delighted 
as  on  a  summer  ramble,  now  in  sun« 
%ht  and  how  in  moonlight,  over  hill 
anid  dale,  adorned  with  towers,  turw 
j«ts,  pinnacles  of  halls  and  churches, 
«nd  the  low  roofr, — blue  or  brown, 
slated  or  strawed,— 
f    '    ■     ' 

**  Of  huts  where  poor  men  lie  !" 

Indeed,  if  it  were  not  that  we  have  a 
strong,  ^natural,  and  a^ulrigd  repugn 
nance  to  every  thing  in  the  remotest 
degree  resembling  self-flattery,  we 
'  should  not  scruple  to  say,  that  in  read- 
ing Mr  Bowles's  book,  we  could  some- 
times  have  believed  we  were  perusing 
some  of  the  best  parts  of  this  Maga- 
^ne.  There  is  the  same  admirabl^ 
4>ut  no-^modesty  is  ever,  we  huve 
beard,  the  accompaniment  of  true  ge- 
nius—so  let  us 

^*  No  £» ther  seek  our  mierits  to  disdijse,*' 

■but  get,  if  posdble,  into  the  volmne 
tBttpposed  to  be  now  under  review. 

There  are,  ^ou  well  know,  three 
ways  of  reviewing  a  book.  First/ to 
take  no  more  notice  of  it,  or  of  its  au- 
thor, than  if  neither  the  one  nor  the 
t>t]ier  hadev^  been  produced— >oau« 
•tiously  toi  avoid  the  most  distant  aUu- 
'4noh  to  thdr  names,  characters,  or  pro- 
gressions, thereby  avoiding  all  person- 
vli^,  in  their  case  at  least,  all  in- 
trusion, either  into  public  or  private 
iife.  Secondly,  to  select  all  the  good 
-passages,  and  to  comment  upon  them 
•with  such  power  and  vivacity,  that 
beside  your  pearls  they  seem  paste. 
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We  are  partial  to  this  mode,  and  have 
often  extinguished  considerate  stars, 
by  purely  outshining  them, — so  that 
^ey  became  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  in  the  midst  of  our  effulgence* 
Thirdly,  to  select  all  the  best  passages, 
and  to  string  them  all  together  on  a 
very  slight  thread — ^like  dew-drops  on 
goissamer— and  boldly  palm  it  upon 
the  public  as  an  origiim  article.  Were 
any  ether  periodical  but  ourselves  thus 
to  outrage  the  eternal  principles  of 
truth  and  justice,  it  would  be  cut  off 
ere  another  moon  had  filled  her  horns. 
In  us  the  public  not  only  pardons  the 
enormity,  but  approves.  For,  to  speak 
plainly,  such  is  our  originality,— the 
sin,  indeed,  that  does  most  easilv  be« 
setus,*-that  plagiarism,  theft,robDery, 
becomes  in  us  absolutely  graceful,  i^nd 
connects  us  by  brazen  links  with  our 
periodical  Inrethren  of  mankind. 

Like  Bobin  Hood,  uid  his  merr3r- 
men,  we  never  rob  the  poor.  A  bi- 
shop—an  fd>bot— a  priestr— a  sheriff, 
-^ny  body  who  is  rich, — ^him  we  re- 
joice to  rob  and  rifle,  and,  after  sup- 
plying our  own  wants,  to  fling  his 
treasures  to  the  public  Starving 
knaves — ^like  Hunt  or  Hazlitt — we 
dismiss  with  a  kick,  a  curse,  and  « 
crust.  But  Scott — Wordsworth — 
Southey— Coleridge — Crabbe— Moore 
—  Mon^;omery  —  James  —  Bowles, 
'^  and  die  rest,"  we  plunder  without 
compunction  or  remorse,  just  as.  we 
would  think  nothing  of  carrying  off  a 
huge  venison-pasty,  a  dozen  brace  of 
grouse,  a  fish  of  SOlbs.  and  some  hares, 
from  Lord  Fife's  pantry  at  Braemar. 

Now,  Mr  Bowles  is,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  a  well-beheficed 
clergyman, — and,  therefore,  we  shall 
make  no  bones  of  his  book,  but  pre-* 
sent  it  to  Uie  hungry  public  in  laiii^ 
•morsels.  Let  ker  now  eat  .uid^  be 
-thankful. 

He  is,  we  say,  a  wdl^beneficed 
dermnan.  We  make  but  a  disUnt 
alluami  to  the  vahte  of:  his  living— 
which  is  very  considerable^but  not 
more— nay,  less  than  he  deserves  j  for 
although  a  Whig,  he  is  one  of  themost 
el^nt,  pathetic,  and  original  Uvi^ 
poets  of  England.  His  benefice  is 
from  nature— genius.  Thoreii^heis 
nobly  endowed.  His  living  is  iagood 
truth  immortd.  We  really  Juiow.  not 
whether  moat  to  admire  his  poetry  or 
'  his  prose.  In  the  famous  contcoversy 
about  Pope,  with  Byron,  Gamfdbel], 
Boscoe,  Gifibrd,  Gikdirist,  and  NflEthi 
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h^  exliiMteG  great  eritkal  aoateoetti 
and  powers  6f  ilhistraiidn.  He  luxtt* 
riated  in  examples  dral^m  from  a  wide 
tooge  of  the  best  reeling ;  and  cer-^ 
taiiilT^  thoagh  not  without  a  feiT  bard 
knocks  from  bis  sturdy  itnta^nists,  he 
came  off  vict(»ious  and  with  flying 
ci^oars.  The  present  book  will  noi 
Only  snpport  but  add  to  his  reputatioB 
as  a  man  of  great  and  various  talenta 
^-and  what  is  better^  A  man  of  genuine 
goodness,  virtue^  and  piety. 

Now  for  it. 

The  Parish  oi  BremhiU^  in  th« 
Dauiery  of  Avebury,  is  situated  part*- 
lytm  a  commanding  eminenee^  and 
partly  in  a  luxuriant  and  exttosive 
▼ale.  It  consists  by  admeasul'emen^ 
indebendent  of  a  small  rectory  annex* 
ed,  ^called  Highway »)  of  nearly  six 
thousand  acres,  chiefly  of  rich  pasture 
and  arable  land.  In  Domesday  Book 
it  is  called  Breme,  where  it  is  desisri* 
bed  lis  amonff  the  lands  bdonging  t# 
the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury*  . 

Mr  Bowles  quotes  from  Wyndham's 
translation  of  Domesday  Book^  a  curi- 
ous description  of  Breme,  on  which  he 
makes  many  admirable  comments.  In 
the  fttsi  place,  he  rehiarks,  that  no^ 
thing  is  said  in  it  df  any  church,  or 
of  any  lands  or  tithes  belonging  to 
sudi  k  functioUwy  as  a  parochial  pres* 
by  ter.  Indeed,  but  of  the  three  nun- 
dred  and  twenty>>fbar  parishes  in  Wilt* 
Bhke,  only  twenty^  two  with  churches 
are  enumerated  in  Domesday  Book  ; 
of  ibese,  two  aie  quite  in  ruins^  and 
one  of  them  was  held  by  Nigellus,  a 
physician.  Of  tins  number,  four  bc^ 
ioiu;ed  to  Ibreign  abbeys,  and  only  one 
(Aldeboume)  appears-  as  haying  a 
priest,  as  wt^  m  k  t^ardtu  The 
othm  belonsed  chiefly  to  the  Kin^ 
bishops,  or  abbeys.  WlMiteversem^ 
ees  were  performedi  the  prtebjrtor  peiv 
forming  them  bad  a  precarious' stii* 
jiend,  paid  by  those  who  held  the 
land.  How^  asks  MrBowks^  can  we 
account  for  Uie  foct,ihat  almost  eyery 
iwrisb,  m  two  bundred  yeats  after, 
bad  a  church  and  clergyman?  He 
answers-^WiUiam  of  Normandy  and 
hisiiUmediatedesoendantB  strewed  the 
kingdom  with  abbeys ;  aUd  whoeyer 
the  Nwrnan  Barons  settled^  haying 
dispossessed  the  English,  they  buik 
and  endowed  churches  to  ooiiciliate 
the  favour  oi  the  Saints,  to  whom  thtte 
diurohei  >were  dedkafed,  through 
whose  intercesswn  they  might  hayea 
long  4nd  prosperoos  posiesnon.    The 
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churches  foUowed^  built  and  endow* 
ed  by  the  earliest  Norman  possess<»ri| 
(Mr  their  immediate  deso^Klants.    Sa 

fie  son  of  Henry  the  First,  the  braye 
alf-brcfther  xj£  Matilda  die  Emffftss^ 
built  St  James's  Church  at  Brislel^ 
and  was  there  buned.  How  falaei 
then^  is  thatgenerally  reeeiyed  tradif 
tioU,  that  William  created  the  yait 
solitude  of  the  New  Forest,  bydestr^^ 
ing  thirty  yillages  with  thdr  churchtti^ 
when  there  was  not,  probaUy,  a  single 
church  in  the  whole  district! 

In  another  part  of  the  ydume  Mv 
Bowles  diseuEseSi  at  much  greats 
length,  the  impwtant  and  interestiug 
subject  of  the  establishmetit  of  ^ 
parochial  clergy :  and  we  caimot  dtof 
ourselyes  the  pleasure  of  introduetfig 
here  some  of  his  exceUimt  ebs^ryftti 
tions.  When  Augustine  wait  sent  by 
the  Pope  to  this  cduutry^  about  the 
year  596,  it  is  said  he  fdund  alr^adj 
seven  bishops  in  the  British  Churches^ 
These  bishopd,  consecrated  by  theit 
own  archbiriiops>  denied  aU  sncgectioii 
to  any  other  church ;  but  Ethelberl^ 
King  of  Kent,  being  converted  by  An* 
gustine,  and  Cebert,  king  of  the  Eait 
Saxons,  converted  throi^  him^  the 
temple  of  Diana  was  succeeded  by  the 
ehurdi  of  St  Paul,  and  the  temple  <t 
ApoUo  by  that  of  St  Peter  at  West« 
mmster*  A  loud  of  dubious  content 
tion  soon  afterwards  took  place ;  the 
idcds  of  Paganism  disputing^  if  we  Buqr 
be  allowed  the  expressioUi  the  ground 
with  the  i^mlx^  of  the  Cross.  Reliii 
gion  and  civilization^  as  it  were  hand 
in  hand^  were  now  slowly  advaneidg 
in  England.  Theehurcfaof  York,  nn«i 
der  the  ansmces  of  Edwin^  King  of 
Norihumberland,  was  built  of  stoUe 
instead  of  wood.  The  influence  of  the 
Go^l  beg^  to  peffaAe  ibe  dark  aM 
leiiiotedistrictBof  theldngdom^  Mow 
nds.and  law  spoke  with  mart  d^nite 
authority ;  ana  a  stronger  instance  of 
their  predominance  cannot  be  found 
than  in  the  worda  of  the  old  chronic 
di^  '^  A  woman,  with  her  chUdi  mi|^t 
walk  throng^  Eng^d^  from  sea  to 
sea,  without  fiear  of  ii^ury/'  Werki^ 
alsq,^  puUic  beneficence  attested  the 
influence  of  the  same  spirit.  The  pro* 
fession  of  Christianity  wtM  still  furaUBT 
«xte&ded^  in  the  north  of  Eiwland^ 
under  the  mild,  ch«ritable)  and  truly 
christian  Oswald,  anno  633,  who,  ha^ 
ving  been  banished  lolona,  where  first 
shone  the  morning  light  of  knowledge 
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had  recefVecl  ibef!^  tb&  tvdiineiits  of 
the  Cfaristi»i  faUh^  Itnd  procilred  frafn 
theooe  afi  isfitHiei9r.'  With  mhmt  moh 
tess'  ihey  both  Itbotii^  is^lr^eorded  by 
an  immense  ntimbet  of  thosei  said  tb 
haVe  been  babtized  ib  seVeh  days ;  and 
It  ibay  be  safely  Itifehfed^  that  a  vet^ 
great  number  r^ected  idolatry^^  and 
were  iidmitted  into  the  pale  of  the 
ru^  but  early  churcL-f-But  why  not 
quote  in  smaU  type?  . 

•*  Honorius,  archbishop  of  Canlerbuiy,  ft 
is  said,  first  tiiadb  the  divisimiii  now  called 
parishes.  All  ^the  lands  in  the  couhtr)^ 
had  at  letoi  theif  liaiiies  and  limits  when 
the  Cdnqueror  JMtied  orders  for  that  'sin- 
gular ^uTvej  Domc&day  Dook,  called^  in 
the  Saxon  Chranick^  Kotulus  Wintunias, 
because  it  woh  presented  to  the  king  ix^ien 
be  held  his  court  there,  being  there  also 
afterwards  deposited. 

*' Presbyters  were  fised,  it  is  further  said, 
by  Imt^  among  the  West  Saxons  (^nb 
€94),  and  when  H^'ithred  wasi  king  of  Kent. 
That  any  ti  umber  of  presbyters  were  fixed 
may  be  well  doubted  from  the  hattire  of 
the  inhabited  countty  ;  but  whatever  ffei^ 
pUceii  of  worEhip  there  might  be  at  any 
distance  from  the  cathedral^  tlie  ministers 
Wtire  sent  out  from  the  cathedral  towns  hk 
the  nature  of  itinerants,  and  what  they  re* 
ceived  for  their  services  wan  arbitrary,  and 
at  the  discretion  of  the  episcopal  de^y 
and  convents," 

On  reaching  that  authentic  period^ 
illustrated  by  the  genius  and  know# 
ledge  of  Bede^  our  iuforination  oh  this 
Subject  becomes  mote  accurate.  Mr 
Bowles  giv^  us  a  most  interesting 
qudtdtioti  from  his  celebrated  letter 
to  Egbert^  Archbishop  of  York.  ''In 
8om§  woody  and .  almost  impassable 
parts  of  the  county^  seldom  bishops 
come  to  confirm^  or  any  priest  to  in« 
strupt  the peqple.*'  ''  When  aclerk, 
or  pneBk,  comes  to  a  village^  at  his 
Mknmand^  All  people  iocked  togeth^." 
Few  parish  churches^  as.  we  haye  ai* 
r«wly  «een>  had  then  been  buUt.  The 
SaSeoh  GhtOHidCj  Which  ends  itt  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  is  ehth'ely  isilent  aii 
to  the  foundation  of  any;  aiid,  from 
Uie  xttinutene^  with  which  the  fbund- 
ing  of  MedhamateluL  abbey  (Peter- 
borough Cathedral)  is  recordecly  Mr 
Bowles,  remarks,  that  eyen  the  found- 
ing of  an  upland  diurch,  if  it  had  happ^ 
pened,  would  haye  been  recordedt 

''Ah  observation  here  occurs,  wbidh  a^. 
pearA  to  me  not  uhimportatit.  We  fiiid 
very  few  monasteries  founded  after  the 
twelfth  century ;  the  grekt  majority,  which 
rose  through  the  kingdom  « like  exhaU. 
tions,*  werfe  fbuhded  between  the  deVenth 


and  twelfth  coitnxles;  said,  in  iffi  county 
hisiories  and  authentic  records,  we  scarce 
find  a  parish  church,  with  the  name,  of  it^ 
resident  rector  recorded,  before  the  twelfth 
century*  The  first  ndtice  of  any  village 
church  occurs  in.  the  Saxon  Chronicle,^rl 
tet  the  death  of  the  Cdnquerot,  A.'D.  1087. 
TH^yare  ealled,  thei^,' Upland  ehu^cbes^^ 
^  Tbeb  ihb  king  did  aS  his  father  bad4 
hiiA  ere  he  was  dead ;  he  then  distributed 
treatares  for  his  father's  w^vA  to  each  ino« 
nastery  that  was  in  England ;.  to  some  ten 
marks  of  gold,  to  some  six ;  to  each  upl 
laud  church  sixty  pence.*  Ingram's  HsMon 
Chronicle.  Qibspn's.note  on  the  pasngf 
^,  Vumcijiique  ^ccleslae  rucalL*  These 
rarf  rural  churdies,  after  the  want  of  tl^em 
was  felt,  and  .after  the  lords  of  maqorf 
built,^  endowed,  and  presented  to  them^ 
spread  so  rapidly,  Uiat  in  1200  in  almos( 
every  remote  parish  there  was  an  '  upland 
church,*  if  not  a  resident  minister^  as  ^ 
this  day. 

.  ^  The  convents,  howevery  still  remained 
in  their  pristine  magnificence,  though  de*^ 
pluung  in  purity  of  morals  and  m  publie 
estimation.  In  place  of  new  ft>undati0ns 
of  thip.  august  description^  the—        ■      > 

*  Viliacte  Parson's  modest  roOa^aA  io^* 

gracefully  shewii^g^its  unosteptatious  fir^ni^ 
and,,  at  lengthy  humbly  adorning  ahn^st  aU 
the  scattered  villages  of  the  l|u$." 

With  respect  to  conyettts,  he  gbes  oi^ 
to  remark,,  avarice  and  corruption  grew 
put  of  luxurious  ^ise.  In  1381,  th^ 
Intrepid  rector  of  Lutterworth  (Wy« 
cliff)  Jwrlcd  his  thund^  on^  the  papal 
domes;  but  diia  being  befbire  the  art 
of  printing,  it  rolled  cen^iratlyeiy 
harmless  oyer  thtxie  stxfaritual  pdaeesc 
The  more  utmssuming  daugfaier  ef 
i>iety,  in  the  mean  time,  grew  in  thi^ 
hation^d  esteem  as  her  sumptuottsl]^ 
arrajM  ^ter  declined  ^  so  that,  id 
ihe  fpurteenth  century,  by  conteiaipoT 
rary  poets  and  writers^  the''  Parsonne'' 
genetslly  was  8p<^n  of  with  respect^ 
9A  m«ch  iis  the  lordly  abbot  jand  thi 
mtaksweredecriedi  '^  The  fkte«f  the 
sumptuous  elder  eiStablkhneittB/^  sayg 
Mr  Bowles  l^ery  beautif^iy,  **  htn 
totnetxmes  n^oved  a  sigh>  When  we  fe4i 
collect  the  early  industry  they  pro4 
inoted,  the  learning  and  the  piety  &ey 
Encouraged,  and  also  the  charities  they 
dispens^  But  they  were  smitten  ii^ 
jtheir  pomp  and  pride ;  and  the  inag« 
nificent  ruins  through  the  kingdpniL 
hew  only  add  to  the  beauity  of  the 
lahdscape,  wheltefer  their  grey  remains 
are  o^templated*  May  theother>  the 
Prdtestant  establishta^tof  the  Obuf eh 
of  England,  which  stattdii  us  the  hand^ 
maid  to  the  laws  through  till  the  tem 
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inotevfltnges  of  tbe  land,  and  in  cities 
holds  up  her  mitred  front,  dighiiied  but 
sober,  flourish  as  long  as  the  State^ 
whose  protection  she  so  amply  re- 
pays!" 

Many  reflections  arise  in  the  mind 
of  im  amiable  and  enlig&lfined  au* 
thor,  excited  by  the  fall  of  the  sp)en^ 
did  abbeys  and  religious  houses,  be« 
fore  the  establishment  of  the  humbler 
parsonages. 

<^  In  the  Saxon  and  Norman  period  of  our 
tkUtory,  the  rehgtons  feelings  of  the  com- 
tntinity  were  directed  to  the  foundation 
«Bd  e9Ubli8h:iient  of  those  vast  edifices  of 
early  piety  which  rose  in  opposidon  to 
the  barbarous  magnificence  of  the  feadid 
casde. 

^  Rapacity  which  defied  imperfect  laws, 
and  a  lawless  petty  domination,  niade  the 
castle  a  seat  of  terror  and  robbery.  Th^ 
Norman  baron  ruled  his 'subordinate  dis. 
trict,  and  was  little  less  powerful  than  his 
inonarch,  and  certaihly  more  t^resi^ve; 
l*he  haughty  character  bf  the  turbulent 
chieftain  was  well  represented  by  the  sullen 
gloom  of  his  moated  and  jealous  abode. 
The  countryman  dreaded  the  incursions 
of  the  lawless  foresters ;  his  halls  echoed 
the  noise  of  boisterous  revelry,  and  his 
banners,  waving  from  the  Solitary  battle- 
ments, flouted,  as  it  were  in  disdain,  the 
inlseries  of  the  subject  serfs. 
'  "  But,  where  the  abbey  or  convent  rose, 
turbulence  and  oppression  seemed  almost 
awed  to  disdainful  peace.  Here  learnings, 
such  as  it  was,  had  her  first  and  only 
asylum ;  here,  (mly,  silent  art  was  culti- 
▼ated,  in  iUuminatiog  missals,  and  other 
books  belonging  to  the  service ;  here,  only^ 
history  composed  her  chronicles  and  rude 
memorials.  By  the  monks,  the  wild  tracts 
of  land  granted  by  various  charters,  and 
surrounding  their  august  walls,  were 
brought  into  culture.  By  them  chiefly 
.^ere  manufactures  introduced,  and  in  their 
quiet  abodes  grief  and  penitence  found  a 
sanctuary.  The  morning  and  vesper  h3rmn, 
heard,  afar  ofi^,  among  irildering  woods, 
aanoimced  the  knowledge  of  God  and  a 
Savioiiff)  however  that  knowledge  was  en- 
cumbered with  superstitious  rites.  At  the 
eoBveat,  the  rich  found  their  inn,  and  the 
peighbouring  poor  their  subsistence.  As 
these  venerable  buildings,  which  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons  were  thinly  scattered, 
arose  in  greater  number  and  in  rival  splen- 
dour  to  the  baronial  castle,  the  country  be- 
came, after  the  Normans,  to  a  certain  ex* 
<ent^  civilized. 

*^  The  inStoinlrty  of  Worldly  station  and 
ipowdr ;  the  uncertainty  ef  worldly  wealth  \ 
the  conictousness  that,  he  who  to<day  saw 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  bendmff  to 
Jiis  nod,  might,  to-monrow,  be  deserted  by 
>hose  *  his  former  bounty  fed/  and  him- 
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self  in  need  of  the  charity  Ee  bestowed — 
these,  and  many  other  causes  of  the  kind, 
operated  in  a  rude  age  to  make  the  great 
and  powerful  turn  their  thoughts  to  the 
contemplation  of  eternity.  . 
^'  William  the  Norman  was  prone  to  su- 

Serstt^ous  terrors ;  the  thought  of.buUd- 
ig  Battle  Abbey  rose  when  he  sat  in  his 
tent  at  midnieht,  among  the  thousands  of 
the  slain  on  tnat  field  of  blood  which  won 
him  a  kingdom.  His  children  partook  of 
the  same  feelings.  '  The  most  afflicdng  of 
0arthly  sorrows  weighed  down  the  heart  of 
Henry  the  First,  after  he  lost  his  only  son* 
who  was  drowned,  in  the  prime  of  lifd 
Matilda,  his  dauj^c,  in  her  long  and 
desperate  conflicts  for  the  ctown  with 
Stephen,  was  nam  rally  led  to  seek  refuge 
in  melancholy  aspirations  to  Heaven- 
through  all  her  fortunes^in  proipcrity  or 
adversity.  Her  son,  Henry  the  Second, 
became  a  slave  to  these  feelings  In  bis 
later  days.  We  have  aeeo,  that  before,  he 
was  of  age  he  jomeci  with  his  mother  in 
granting  the  landi  in  the  forest  of  Chip- 
penham to  the  monka  of  Dro^o*^  Fount ; 
and  I  have  thought  myself  warranted  to 
make  the  reflect iou,  that  the  removal  of 
that  abbey,  built  io  ^  far  mores  siumptuoiiji 
manner,  at  Stanlca  rmpemtricis^the  Em- 
press's Stanley«.WAS  owing  to  a.  religious 
vow,  that  she  woulil  thus  ehew  her  grati- 
tude to  God,  vhen  the  contested  CTOwti 
should  belong  to  her  son.  From  this  time 
she  removed  from  the  busy  stage  of  the 
"world,  and  her  ambitious  career  probably 
closed  in' religious  peace,  as  history  is  si' 
lent  respecting  her  last  diays. 

^^  Those  among  the  great  and  powerful 
who  were  animat^  by  such  feelings,  had 
no  other  mode  of  manifesting  them  than  by 
founding,  and  munificently  endowing,  sucn 
sumptuous  sanctuaries  as  that  of  which  I 
have  spoken. 

*'  At  this  period  the  want  of  a  parish 
church  was  scarcely  felt,  when  the  popu- 
lation  was  so  scanty,  and  the  convents 
were  nurses  of  religion  and  .charity.'  In 
those  times  I  have  shewn  that  the  cathe- 
dral church  was  the  parish  church,  if  I 
Dbay  say  so,  of  the  whole  diocese. 

*'  I  have  shewn  that  from  this  residence 
of  the  bishop,  itinerantt  were  sent  out  to 
ofiiciate  wherever  there  were  inhabitants, 
and  these  were  paid  by  the  general  adnai. 
nistrator,  in  the  cathedral  town,  the  bishop 
receiving  all  tithes,  except  where  tithes 
were  in  possession  of  convents.  These  iti. 
nerants  were  sent  out  into  the  country,  in 
an  directions,  before  parochial  churches 
were  built — The  reader  has  been  directed 
to  an  interesting  account  in  Bede  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which,  in  the  wild  p^rts 
bf  Yorkshire,  these  missionaries  of  the  ca. 
thedral  were  received.  In  some  places  k 
tree,  perhaps  in  others  a  rude  cross,  was. 
the  consecrated  scene  of  village  instruction* 
This  was  in  the  eighth  century.'* 
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The  great  and  traly  yenerable  Bede 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Egbert,  then 
Archbishop  of  York.  From  his  advice 
and  direction,  it  is  probable^  that  what 
are  called  the  "  Constitutions  of  £g« 
bert"  were  framed,  by  which  the  epis« 
copal  missionary  was  first  made  inde« 
pendent;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  np 
ionser  paid  precariously  at  will,  but 
for  his  trouble  a  fourth  of  the  tithes 
was  given.  The  nishop  still  kept  one 
part;  one  portion  being  set  apart  for 
repairs,  a  third  for  the  poor,  and  ft 
fourth  for  the  officiating  missionary. 
Mr  Bowles  then  goes  on  thus,— 

>'  To  the  Normans  the  countiy  was  in- 
debted for  a  more  enlarged  policy;  for 
rdigious  estaUishments  so  multiplied,  that 
in  most  districts  the  poor,  for  four  or  five 
mUes,  could  resort  to  a  convent  for  subsis- 
tence. Hoveden  is  the  first  historian,  I 
believe,  who  gives  an  idea  of  any  clerical 
parochial  residences  in  the  time  of  the 
Normans.-  I  must  hot  omit  that  Weever 
adds  (from  whom  I  quote), parish  churches 
were  built  at  a  far  earlier  period,  long  before 
the  time  of  Honorius ;  but  the  very  same 
page  disproves  tlie  assertbn,  for,  it  is  said 
In  the  year  490,  when  Dubritius  was  made 
archbishop  of  South  Wales,  '  divers 
churches,*  with  thdr  endowments,  were 
appropriated  to  him,  the  said  Dubritiusi 
and  his  successors  I 

>^  The  expression  ^  divers  churches'* 
gives  no  idea  of  parish  churches ;  and  to 
whom  were  the  tithes  appropriated  ?  not  to 
an^  resident  der^man,  ^  ubique  per  An* 
gliam,*  but  to  him  *  the  said  Dubritius, 
and  his  successors  I*  After  the  small  but 
tegular  subsistence  had  been  granted  by  the 
bishops,  and  most  unwillingly  by  the  con- 
ventB,  the  itinerant  minister  became  a  kind 
of  curate,  called  *•  the  vicar.* 

>'  There  were  two  kinds  of  these  vicars,  the 
one  endowed  by  the  bishop,  with  a  certain 
portion  of  the  products  of  the  land,  the 
other  employed  by  the  convents.  The 
obligation  indeed  was  imposed  on  the 
convents  to  employ  thdr  curates  aAer  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  liberality  ; 
but  their  vicar  had  only  what  is  called 
*  Portio  congrua,*  that  is,  as  much  of  the 
tithes  as  the  abbot  thought  fit. 

^^  In  this  parish  we  find  the  first  presenta- 
tion by  the  bishop  to  have  been  in  1299', 
.when  a  church  was  probably  built,  and  the 
desultory  service  from  the  abbey  discon- 
tinued, after  some  contention  witn  the  ab- 
bots, on  the  part  of  the  bishop.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  we  find,  all  through 
£ngland,a  minister  regularly  and  general- 
ly instituted,  to  his  particular  parish.  So 
ipradually  grew  up  our  parocfaiaL-establish- 
ments,  from  the  increasing  idea  of  their  mb- 
•tal  and  civil  utility. 
.. .  *^  We  see.the  ^^ering  of  the  stQxm.thi^ 


afterwards  swepiaaray  the  niore  andsnt  and 
illustrious  esublishments  from  thisremon* 
strance  of  the  Commons,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Richard  the  Second  : 
-  **>  ^  The  spiritual  patrons  of  benefices,' 
namely,  the  religious  men,  through  divei» 
colours  and  pretences,  mischievousip  apply 
and  appropriate  the  same  benefices,  and 
grievous^  throw  down  the  houses  aibd  §dU 
Jkes  of  the  same  to  the  ground,  and  crueily 
take  away  wod  destroy  Divine  service,  hos** 
pitality,  and  other  marks  of  charity,  whidii 
were  accustomed  to  be  done  in  the  said  be- 
nefices, to  the  poor  and  maimed,*  &c* 

<«When  the  ^  ^rUual  patrons^'  tbs* 
is,  those  of  die  convent^  thus  became 
equally  traitors  to  duty,  religion,  and 
charity,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  lords  of 
the  convent  were  exposed  to  satirical  seofiik 
and  pubUc  scom.  Among  sudi  sounds,^ 
the  deep  voice  of  Wycliff*  was  now  heard; 
denouncing  abuses,  uid  heralding,  but  stilt 
afar  off*,  the  dawn  of  the  approaching  Re^ 
formation.  William  of  Wykeham,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  holing  the  pen^ 
and  other  illustrious  prelates,  founded  aeata 
of  education  instead  of  cloisters  for  osd^ 
tancy ;  and  thus  struggling,  step  by  step, 
the  KnglUh  parsonage  establishment,  f^m 
the  umbrage  of  the  ambitious  convent,  stole 
into  niore  interesting  light,  and  moral 
beauty.  > 

'  '^  Long  before  the  Refoimadon,  the  fos^ 
tering  munificence  was  sraduaUy  withy 
^awn  from  the  abbeys^  The  taper  spire, 
or  embattled  tower,  marked  every  retired 
village ;  nor  must  we  ever  forget,  that  th^ 
first  sounds  of  that  storm  which  fell  on  the 
ancient  establishments,  and  at  last  shiver># 
ed  them  to  fragments,  issued  from  the  recV 
tory.  StiU,  before  the  Reformation,  tho 
parsonage-house  was  as  cheerless  as  thfi 
Cenobite^s  celL 

''  The  more  readily  to  account  for  the 
slow  progression  of  an  establishment  so  use- 
ful, it  must  always  be  remembered,  that 
soon  after  William  the  Conqueror's  accesi* 
sion,  and  during  the  reign  of  his  immediate 
successors,  as  I  have  shewn,  such  was  the 
public  ardour  towards  monastic  devotion, 
that  most  of  the  advowsons^  or  right  of  prdr 
sentation  to  parochial  churches,  &ough  thi^ 
kingdom,  became  the  property  of  conv^<e 
tual  societies. 

'^  Whatever  might  have  been  the'paiiw 
ful  and  precarious  revenue  of  a  parish 
priest,  even  this  was  of^n  monopolized  by 
.the  monks  of  the  neighbouring  convents, 
BO  that  in  the  course  of  nearly  three  hui)- 
dred  years  firom  the  Conquest,  a  very  great 
part  of.  the  property,  which  would  hay^ 
supported  a  resident  minister,  was  absorb- 
ed by  those  who  thus  ne^etiUd  the  duties, 
whilst  they  grasped  with  avidity  the  enoiw 
mous  wealth,  of  the  church. 

*•'  A  perpetual  vicar  was  at  length  app. 
pointed  by  the  bishops,  (  Henry  th&Fourth,) 
with  9kparfnanent  and  adequate  allowano^ 
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ihich  was  ^jlrH  tte§  to  die  resident  der. 
ffyniasi,  with  f uH  tights,  whne  du»e  righti 
had  Jiot  been  before  rested  in  the  ahbeys  tut 
convents.  The  ptovbion  fstt  a  viear  (that 
i|E,  £mr  him  who  perfopi^  the  church  du- 
ties, \  and  resided  among  hia  parisl^ionen^ 
DOW  wfji  as  fellows,.  ,  ample  enoiagh  it  i^ 
he  allxMreds  ^  Every  week  twenty-ana 
loaves  of  hread,  l(irty.two  gallons  Af  con>* 
¥ent  ale,  seven  loaves  of  the  finest  hread, 
•f  the  same  wd^  ^  those  made  for  the 
eanoos,  twenty-dnree  smaller  loaves,  fi&ee^ 
marks  of  silver  coery  year^  six  cart4oadt 
of  hi^r,  aevcn  boshds  of  oats  weekly  fos 
his  horsei  he  yrtA  to  have  a  house  and  cor- 
tdege,  and  two  ^qnarters  of  wheat  from  the 
vrior*g  flranaiy.*  This  endowment  was  |n 
1308,  aad  it  is  no  great  wonder  thai^  with 
such  allowance,  the '  vicars  became  mom 
genera&y  resid^t  !.(Lyson'8  View  pf  the 
(Condition  of  the  Farochial  Clergy.) 
I  *^  Our  hHthe  country  vicar,  with  ^  his 
cunilege^'  (small  garden.plat,)  regardless 
of  his  baroinal  prelate,  or  the  prinodly  ab^ 
\fOtf  might  BOW  be  said  to  he  in  the  coh* 
ditiion  so  facedously  described  by  pooE 
Ton  Wartoo-. 


gA^. 


•  *  Content  he  tap*  his  barrel. 


'  Exfaorts  his  nelghboar  not  to  quarrel  i 

Thinks  tiut  chutdi-wardens  hare  discemiog* 
^  BQt]bi]^l|Q0d£l2'<^&i^<l80odlearni%.* 

'^  He  who  now  had  an  independent  and 
ample  *  provisos  frugit  in  annum  oopla,* 
though  only  *  Jtfteen  marks  of  sUver,^ 
owed  this  liberal  idlowance,  part  of  which 
tnust  have  been  for  die  poor,  to  the  hishops^ 
and  to  .the  views  entertained  of  the  im« 
|>ortance  of  th^  service  of  a  resident  fune* 
nonary.  Bu^  even  here,  on  the  piurt  of 
the  convent,  the  attempt  was  often  made, 
hot  unsuccessfully,  to  get  rid  of  the  scale 
'of|>fed»ef  forthatofa^e<{^ijM?iti.  Thus, 
howeyeru  resident  viceis  were  Jirst  esta- 
blished by  die  bishops,  whilst  the  convents 
BCQt  out  a  weekly  or  mondily  priest,  widi 
a  sHfUe^  allowance  of  fire  marks  per  an- 
num, where  there  were  no  resident  vicars, 
iealled  capeUari,  or  assisting  curates. 

^*'  It  was  not  before  die  year  1439, 
{Henry  the  Sixth,)  diat  t^e  vicur  was 
"placed  in  permanent  respectability  and 
property  above  die  convent  missionary; 
'and  it  was  |novided  that  he  should  never 
have  le^s  than  twelve  piarks^  making  his 
"vicarage,  iMXording  to  the  value  of  money 
In  J7<)4,  (when  Kranet  wrote,)  upwards  oif 
seventy  pounds,  now  possibly  about  the 
'Value  of,  ki  oureonency,  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 

~  '*  In  looking  hack,  for  a  moment,  oh 
^e  reijgns  of  Richard  and  John,  we  shaU 
perceive  other  obvious  causes,  besides  that 
of  the  grasping  monastery,  for  the  little 
lattendon  paid  to  the  humbler  parish 
chureh.  The- parish  church  might  wckl 
'he  forgotten  in  Ridiard's  reign,  when  all 
'thoughts  were  devoted  to  the  crusade ;  and 
« when  Bridwin^  Aithbiihop  of  OmterbuTyi 


and  his  <  veneiiible'  iqu|r6,  the  Ai>chde«icon 
of  Menevia  (^t  Bavid'iB)  Geraldus,  heat 
up  for  recruits  through  the  wildest  distrijcti 
of  Wales.  In  the  reign  of  &ing  John  the 
p\ib|ic  attention  w^  occupied  by  the  stem 
and  inflexible  barons  on  one  hand,  and  the 
crafty  ambition  of  the  Roman  PontiJF  on 
the  other.  But,  in  the  reign  pf  Henry  the 
Third,  regular  institutions  neing  given,  we 
find  the  injuncdon  issued,  *  that  uU  cler- 
gymen shall  reside  at  their  benefices  !? 

*^  The  great  tidies,  however,,  were  sUH 
in  the  hands  fff  mostof  theeonvent^.  Tbe 
%u|ts  of  this  misappljcatipn  wfr^  not  long 
^ter,  so  visible,  diat  it  l^d  the  way  to  that 
universal  language  of  coptenapt  and  aatira 
widi  which  the'  cloistered  clergy  were  as- 
sailed. Atlengdi  that  cry  ^  reformation,* 
^  refonnation,'  in  morals  as  wdl  as  doox 
trines,  neyer  ceased,  till  it  was  taken  |ip, 
and  echoed  ftom  die  press  through  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe.  It  was  no^Iin- 
TBER,  hut  the  oPEir  Bible,  and  the 
ART  of  Pkutting,  which  produced  diis 
great  wori[.  These,  united  afc  an  era  af 
awakened  energies,  chP  whidi  dieyt  were  the 
cause  and  consequence,  let  in  a  light  ea 
die  discomfited  conclave  of  human  ia&hi 
ifl^tty,  which,  dU  die  press  itself  becamet 
the  corrupted  herald  of  darkness,  aa  if 
once  spread  knowledge  and .  lighUMievflr 
aaa  be  quendied* 

^  Since  that  time  the  rendent  parochiid 
priest  has  become  a  sflent,  but  not  unim* 
portent  member  of  the  state,  and  the  state 
finds  the  advantage  of  having  sudi  a  dia<« 
tacter  placed  in  every  part  ottfae  Idngdoih^ 
«nth  suc^  an  independence  that  he  may 
never  be  induced  to  become  a  traitor  to  jtht 
Gospd  he  holds  in  his  hand,  or  to  the  atat^ 
which  gives  him  that  independimceb  The 
advantages  of  a  resident  clergy  becoming 
BO  important,  the  \iiabop  tacidy  relinquish* 
ad  his  Maa^  and,  almost  aimultaneouriy^ 
from  one  end  of  die  kingdom  to  die  oth^ 
die  opdent  landed  gentry  heqoeadied.  part 
of  thehr  possessioBS.  The  incumbent,  ap* 
pointed  by  the  bish(^,  or  by  die  possessor 
of  die  <^ief  estate,  (who,  in  consequence  itf 
endowment,  was  allowed  this  priidlege,)  be* 
came  rector^  independendy,  *  et  loco  enia* 
«opi.^  This  was  the  origm  of  paridMs 
With  independent  jurisdictions,  and  of  thai 
Older  established  through  the  remotest  vil- 
lages,— ihe  generally  leszned  and  axeou 
f lary  paaroddal  deigy." 

In  Domesday  Book,  (so  edled>  not 
from  Doom^  because  of  its  severity,  a 
vulvar  error— but  from  the  liber  Ju« 
dicialis,  or  Dom  Boc  of  Alfred^)  there 
is  a  census  of  the  working  population 
of  the  parish  of  Breme.  The  Abbol 
j^Malmesbury  was  lord,  and  the  calf 
4iyatorB  were — 
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w«re,  Mr  Bowlei  ihinkg,  probably  « 
kind  of  supermtendenta^  as  well  as 
•bl^;ed  to  contribute  their  own;ser« 
Tiees-*the  Bordarii  fumisbedtheineat^ 
com,  fowte^  and  erery  thing  required 
for  die  lord's  table— the  Vulani  were 
n«tt  above  the  "  Servi,"  beifag  only 
less'seryile.  The  Serri  were  not  more 
r^ardedthgn  the  swine  they  fed.  Of 
these  four  descriptions  of  occupants, 
then^  the  parish  consisted  at  the  time 
<tf  the  Domesday  Survey— -with  their 
wives  and  families  amouiiting^  per« 
haps^  to  about  four  hfundred.  The 
same  extent  of  cultivated  land,  says 
Mr  Bowles,  now  supports  upwards  of 
fourteen  hundred.  The  village  la- 
bourer is  now  the  most  exemplary, 
the  most  industrious,  the  most  sober* 
ly- religious,  the  most  uncomplaining 
dass  of  the  community.  How  far 
superior  his  lot  to  that  of  the  bruti« 
fied  slave  in  Saxon  or  Norman  times, 
over  whom  his  lord  had  a  petty  so« 
vereignty  to  imprison  or  brand  at  his 
discretion !  It  might  be  interesting, 
he  ^ds,tbr  a  moment  to  comnare  th^ 
present  state  of  an  agricultural  parish 
with  its  state  in  those  days  of  servi- 
tude in  the  country,  and  of  tyranny 
ia  the  castle  and  on  the  throne.  The 
lordly  Abbot  seldom  appearc;$l  here, 
except  when  he  had  to  pass  a  day  or 
two  at  his  Graiige.    Now, 

*  '«  The  English  agricultural  labourer, 
when  *'  bells  knoH  to  church*  for  one  day 
in  the  week,  seems  independent  and  im» 
portant  The  grey-haired  rustic  appears, 
with  perhaps  a  grandchild  by  his  side,  in 
'the  place  where  '  the  rich  and  poor  meet 
together,'  to  kneel  down  before  their  com- 
jnon  Father.  Look  at  him  on  this  day, 
'and  you  would  think  he  never  felt  po* 
verty  or  depression.  He  takes  his  seat 
among  three  or  four  hundred  of  his  fellow- 
cr^tures,  and  appears  humble,  but  not 
abased,  among  those  whose  situation  in 
Bfe  is  above  his  own^  with  the  feelings  of 
^a  *  Christian  in  a  Christian  land .  Bu  r,  in 
the  time  of  ttiLs  survey,  with  any  feelings 
of  devotion,  he  must  have  gone  twelve 
utiles  to  the  abbey  of  Malmesbnry,  unless 
when  the  itinerant  priest  collected  b& 
'Straggling  worshippers  round  the  village 
cross. 

^*-  The  mode  in  which  parish  churches 
were  served,  where  there  were  any,  cannot 
[be  better  explained  than  by  a  charter  grant. 
*ed  by  Jocelme,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  the 
monks  of  Notley,  near  Thame,  in  Buck- 
fnghamshire,  in  confirmation,  of  the  grant 
of  the  church  at  Maiden  Bradley,  by  Wal- 
'  tti  Oifibrd  ;  *  Sicut  persoiisB  et  DomiAi 
tfaabuuit  ilUns  tocleviie  plettam^et  Ubei^UD, 
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et  expeditam  adminlgtrati^neimi  ita  4ttidem 
ut  canonicus.tacerdos^  de  congieymioiw 
iUorum,  sicut  ei|  s^e  apoatoliei,  in  pr^- 
fatA,  ecd^i&  ministiret,  et  ^uram  habeat 
animarum.* 

"The  monks  had  ofteuthe  tiUies  grantr 
$d  by  die  bishop,  and  were  required  to  se- 
lect, as  from  the  '  apostolic  seat',*  one  of 
their  number  to  minister  in  the  church* 

"  A  question  of  interesthig  inquiry,  coi\- 
nected  with  the  foregoing  observations, 
would  be,  where^  in  their  long  and  last  re- 
pose of  the  grave,  did 

"The  rude  forefiathers  of  me  hamlet  ileep  r 

Cuthbert,  the  eleventh  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury from  Augustine,  we  know  was  the 
first  who  procured  burial-places  in  towns ; 
*  Ccemeteria  ubiaue  in  A^iglia  fieri  con- 
Stituit,'  in  the  eighth  century;  but  through 
the  country  a  village  spire  was  now  rarely 
Seen;  and  its  usual  sacred  and  afibcdng 
accompaniment,  the  churchyard,  was  mors 
rare. 

,  "  In  Weever,. and  other  books  of  Iht 
kind,  we  hafe  long  descriptions  of  th?  os* 
tentatious  monuments  of  the  mighty ;  but 
nothing  is  said,  or  comparatively  nothing, 
of 
«  The  name  aB4  date  spdt  b^  the  unkttei'd 
muse;' 

or  the  text  on  the  stone  which  now,  in  the 
various  country  churchyards, 

<  Tetdies  tbe  niiae  monliit  to  die.'        ^ 

Certainly  neither  churcheH  nor  chmdK* 
yards,  nor  the  '  village  pastor's  modest 
mansion,'  marked  the  tund  landscape  5»- 
nerally  through  the  country  at  that  dffiS. 
The  slave,  who  it  appears  was  yoked  some- 
times with  the  oxen  or  horses,  may  hftvi^ 
been  sullenly  conrmitted  to  earth  without 
any  sacred  rite  it  that  last  depository  of 
human  sorrow,  where,*  in  the  pathetic  lan- 
guage of  Job,  ^  the  wicked  cease  from 
troiAling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.* 

"  At  the  time  of  Domesday  survey,  the 
dead  were  not  even  buried  in  iheir  parish- 
es ;  for  in  the  national  synod,  held  at 
London  1102,  it  was  ordained  that  *  the 
dead  shall  be  buried  in  theif  parishes."* 
Ifith  article.  But  the  village  decent  fune- 
ral, the  sublime  and  affecting  service,  the 
picturesque  and  consecrated  temple  in  the 
remotest  places,  the  churchyard  *  sttcwcd 
with  many  a  holy  text;*  these  hall«»«d 
and  interesting  associations  with  village 
society  were,  at  that  time,  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  unknown." 

Mr  Bowles  then  makes  a  ffew  obsep* 
vations  suggested  by  the  account  in 
Domesday  Book,  on  the  wages,  and 
some  ctf  tne  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce on  the  farms  where  these  mliani 
.and  MTvi,  literaUy  «Zav^  and  viUarut, 
laboured.    When  we  find  two  <»(e& 
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Bold  for  neventeen  ahillii^  and  four-* 
pence^  we  must  bear  in  mmd  that  one 
'  Norman  shilling  was  as  much  in  value 
as  three  of  ours ;  when  we  find  that 
thirty  hens  were  sold  for  three  farth- 
ings each^  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
same  proportion.  The  price  of  a  sheep 
was  one  shillings  that  is  three  of  ours. 
Wheat  was  six  shillings  a-quarter; 
that  would  be>  according  to  our  scale, 
two  shillings  and  threepence  a-bushel. 
Now>  at  the  time  of  this  calcidationj. 
every  thing  must  have  borne  a  greater 
price^  reckoning  by  money,  than  at  the 
time  of  Domesday ;  for  the  prices  of 
articles  now  set  down  (from  an  au- 
thentic document  of  the  accounts  of 
Ihe  Duke  of  Cornwall,  first  published 
from  the  original  by  Sir  R.  C..  Hoare, 
in  his  History  of  Mere,)  bear  date 
somewhat  more  than  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  1999.  But  at  that 
time,  what  were  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bourer? The  ploughman's  wages 
were  about  five  shillings  a-year,  fif- 
teen shillings  by  the  present  scale ;  a 
maid  for  mddng  **  pottage"  reoeivtd 
a  penny  a- week ! 

«  These  particalars,  at  this  time,  may  not 
be  unimportant,  as  they  decide,  in  some 
measure,  the  comparative  comforts  of  the 
poor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  I 
£»ve  the  fact  to  the  oonsidenttion  of  diose 
who-  talk  of  the  present  deprivations  under 
which  the  labourer  sinks.  In.  those  hap- 
pier times  he  could  not  purchase  a  bushel 
of  wheat  under  nine  weeks'  labour ;  grant« 
iog  that  he  received,  in  produce^  sufficient 
for  bare  subsistence.  More  than  a  bushel 
4ti  wheat  can  now  be  purchased  by  the 
lowest  wages  of  husbandry  in  a  week ;  and 
•every  child  in  a  poornum*s  family,  which 
he  cannot  maintain  himself,  be  they  more 
<»r  fewer,  is  maintained  fbr  him.  But  the 
religious  houses  were,  at  the  time  of  these 
Items,  so  numerous,  that  they  were  with« 
In  the  distance  of  ten  or  twdve  miles  of 
most  parishes.  The  abbeys  supported 
the  neighbouring  poor,  as,  with  thcdr  im- 
mense endowments,  now  in  the  hands  of 
lay  Jords,  they  well  misht  In  fact,  there 
was  BO  other  way  of  dispersing  the  im- 
mense superfluity  of  rente  in  kind.  This 
is  not  said  to  detract  fiom  the  utility  of 
sudi  institutions  in  the  then  state  of  the 
country,  or  in  the  spirit  of  vulgar  invective 
against  lazy  and  lusurious  monks;  for 
however  ease  and  prosperity  might  have 
vitiated  thdr  general  character  in  after- 
times,  at  the  period  we  are  speaking  of, 
piety,  learning,  and  charity,  found  their 
only  asylum  in  the  convent ;  and  as  to  in- 
'dttstry,  the  wildest  region  was  zedaimed, 
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and  the  lands  in  their  handff  the  best  cul* 
tivated  of  any  in  the  country.** 

In  the  Domesday  Book  eertain 
woods  are  spoken  of,  and  to  us  the 
following  passage  from  Mr  Bowles's 
work  has,  we  confess,  a  charm,  which 
we  might  find  it  difficult  to  explain. 
It  is  an  interesting  **  bit  of  loeat" 

^<  The  wood,  which  is  spoken  of  as 
three  miles  in  length,  is  that  wood  which 
terminates  the  long  wide  range  of  Pewsham 
forest  to  the  north.  This  is  extra-parochial, 
and  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  from 
Lockswell  to  Melksham,  was  so  thinly  in* 
habited  and  wild,  that  it  only  contained 
seven  inhabitants ;  at  least  *  septem  homU 
nibus  ibi  manentibus*^  are  spoken  of  in  a 
grant  of  this  period  to  Stanley  monastery.* 

*^  This  tract  is  now  distinguished  by  uie . 
beautiful  woods  of  Bowood,  the  picturesque 
and  ancient  demesne  of  Spye  Park.  Im- 
mediately oppoute  Spye  Park  is  die  fine 
seat,  commanding  the  most  extensive  ?iew 
in  the  county,  belonging  to  Mrs  Dickin** 
son,  at  Bowden  Park ;  and  let  me  add,  in 
an  age  when  genius  finds  tte  estimation,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  the  cot* 
tage  of  our  living  Catullus— Thomas 
Moore. 

*^  The  <  wood*^  in  this  parish,  mentioned 
in  the  survey,  belongs  partly  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  JLansdowne^  and  partly  to  Dr  Star- 
key,  who  succeeded  to  the  property  of  Sir 
Edwar^Baynton,  and  to  me  demesne  of 
Stanley  Abbey. 

**  This  w(M)d  descends  almost  to  the 
verge  of  the  spot  where  the  Abbey  of  Stan- 
ley was  situated,  founded  in  this  parish  by 
the  Empress  Matilda,  and  her  son  Henry 
the  Second ;  having  been  transferred  from 
Lodcwell,  in  the  foreik,  about  four  milte 
distant.  This  forest  was  among  the  pot* 
sessions  of  Henry  the  First,  and  was  grant- 
^  to  his  daughter  Matilda  afrer  the  inew 
mature  death  of  his  only  son.  Almost 
immediately  under  the  hiUs  which  termi- 
nate Ite  sweep  to  the  north,  arose  the  pm- 
hades  and  smoke  of  the  royal  abbey.  The 
hill,  over  which,  through  piurt  of  the  fo- 
rest, the  road  winds  from  Bath  to  London, 
is  called  Derry  HilL  The  name,  I  have 
no  doubt,  is  derived  from  the  first  royal 
possessor  r  *  De  Boy  Hill.*"" 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  is  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  proprietor  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  pansh.  The 
fiurms  are  generally  of  between  a  ban* 
dred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  acres 
each.  Much  of  the  land,  firom  feeling 
of  benevolence  in  the  noble  owner,  is 
let  out  in  small  portions,  so  that  there 
are  few  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  widi« 
out  a  garden  to  their  cottage  in  the 
whole  parish.  No  great  proprietor  dt 
lands  is  now  resident  in  the  purish;  dm 
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eotarii^bordarii^'villaiii^andservi^  haye 
mdetly^  in  the  course  of  years^  and  by 
tne  pradual  improyement  of  society^ 
fiubsided^  some  into  independent  free* 
holders^  farming  their  own  estates— 
some  renting  tenants — all  sHpportinff 
numerous  agricultural  labourers  and 
their  famflies.  Tiie  farms  (of  which 
CweBty-<fite  belong  to  the  Marquis)  are 
generally  let  at  tnis  time,  under  the 
great  pressure  which  agriodture  su8-> 
tains,  at  about  thirty*four  shillings  per 
acre;  but  they  are  so  let  in  conse- 

rice  of  their  being  now  tithe-free, 
tithes  of  this  portion  of  the  liying 
haying  been  commuted  by  act  of  par- 
fiament  in  1774,  for  land  and  money 

Siyments.  The  liying  consists  of 
lemhill,  n«Hiinatiyely  a  yiearage,  but 
endowed  with  great  tithes,  and  the 
rectory  of  Highway  annexed,  consist* 
ing  of  about  80Q  acres,  five  miles  dis* 
tent,  but  held  under  the  same  presenta* 
lion  and  institution.  Now  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  Mr  Bowles  truly 
says,  pays  to  the  poor,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  upwards  of  four  mil« 
lions,  ascertained  from  authentic  docu- 
ments ;  and  the  whole  manu&cturing 
acqralatioii,  f(nr  its  factories,  steam- 
liouses,  power*Ioom-houses,  &c.  pays 
nbt  one  million !  Though  it  be  true, 
that  the  amount  of  what  the  land  pays 
to  the  poor  be  increased  by  the  custom 
(a  yery  bad  one — there  cannot  be  a 
worse)  of  paying  the  labourer's  wages, 
in  part  out  of  the  rates,  yet  without 
adequate  protectien,  such  protection 
only  as  such  exclusive  burdens  re- 
quire, neither  the  poor,  those  who  are 
s^ctly  so,  the  sick  and  the  old,  nor 
the  labourers  themselyes,  can  receiye 
vupport 

So  humane  and  enlightened  a  man 
ma  Mr  Bowles  cannot  be  an  enemy 
to  the  entire  principle  and  practice 
of  ^  English  Poor- Laws.  It  is  im- 
possible. But  he  speaks  wisely  and 
well  on  their  abuse. 

**  Owing  to  early  marriages,  and  conse- 
quent raiMd  increase  of  population,  there 
18  here,  as  in  almost  every  place  in  Bng. 
land,  a  superabundance  of  labourers,  so 
that  labour  can  no  longer,  if  I  may  say  so, 
find  its  level  and  attain  its  fair  price.  That 
most  lamentable  state  has  in  consequence 
taken  place,  in  which  a  man  with  three 
children,  under  the  regime  of  the  poor 
laws,  instead  of  feeling  the  proud  and  con. 
scious  comfort  that  he  is  bringing  up  his 
children,  humbly  but  honestly,  with  the 
fruits  of  his  own  toil,  receives,  without 
any  r^ard  to  his  moral  character,  ns  a 


dole  horn  the  parish,  just  so  much  as  will 
give  to  his  wife  and  to  each  child^  indu- 
dingliis  own  earnings,  a  gallon  loaf,  with 
the  proportion  «f  two  for  himself ;  an^ 
this  dole,  losing  all  ideas  of  independence^ 
be  calls  '  his  pay.*  This  circumstance 
tends  to  deteriorate  his  character-Jhow  ma- 
terially every  reflecting  gendeman  in  the 
country  knows  and  feelsl-operates  even  at 
a  bounty  on  idleness,  paralyses  all  the  bet- 
ter affections  of  the  heart,  treads  down  alt 
consciousness  of  humble  and  contented 
worth,  and  spreads  <m  every  side  immonu 
lity  and  cheerless  poverty ;  yet  many  la<* 
bourers  bear  up  against  these  pressures, 
quietly  perform  their  daily  toil,  are  most 
anxious  for  the  education  of  their  children^ 
and  though  under  the  unfeeling  superin* 
tendence  of  a  hard  overseer,  who  would 
sometimes  leave  them  to  starvation  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  magistrate  or  resi- 
dent clergjrman,  still  the  condition  of  the 
English  agricultural  labourer  at  this  time, 
in  every  thing  that  can  affect  the  heart  of 
man,  is  as  much  superior  to  the  villanua 
or  servus  of  1086,  as  the  nobleman  or  Bng.^ 
Hsh  gentleman  exceeds  in.  knowledge  o^ 
humanity  the  feudal  or  ecclesiastical  lord 
of  that  day.  But  the  most  deplorable  and 
most  hopeless  evil  of  these  benevcdent  but 
improvident  poor-laws,  is  the  state  of  the 
unmarried  female  populadon.  The  popu- 
lation rapidly  increases,  from  the  bounty 
these  laws  give  both  to  immorality  and 
improvidence,  and  girls  from  fifteen  to 
thirty,  or  till  they  are  married  and  have 
a  family,  work  in  the  fields  with  the  men. 
In  the  winter  months,  five  out  of  six  of 
those  young  women,  however  prudent  or 
industrioua  they  may  be,  have  absolutely 
no  employment  whatever  I  If  they  go  to 
the  overseer,  he  must  either  employ  them, 
or  grant  them  an  allowance.  It  is  a  most 
mournful  fact,  that  thirty  or  forty,  some 
naturally  well-disposed  young  women, 
make  a  compromise  with  the  overseers, 
and  struggle  through  the  long  winter  on 
eighteenpence  a-w^!  and  yet  we  hear 
of  nothing  but  the  starving  manufacturers* 
who,  in  £dr  prosperity,  earn  from  fifteen 
to  twenty. five  shillings  a-week,  all  of  whom, 
in  the  hour  of  distress,  are  turned  for  sub^ 
sistence  on  the  land,  which,  like  the  fa- 
bled Atlas,  bends  already  with  its  owi^ 
weighf* 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  sur- 
yey,  the  Abbot  of  Malmesbury  had  a 
grange  near  the  church.  The  old  walls, 
probably  as  ancient  as  the  church,  ex- 
tend some  way  at  the  entrance  of  the 
parish,  mantled  over  with  the  ivy  of 
centuries.  Of  two  illustrious  abbeys, 
one,  Malmesbury  Abbey,  from  the  time 
of  the  Dissolution,  has  become  the 
humble  parish-church,  still  preser.^ 
ving  the  traces  of  its  original  majesty. 
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It  fronts  tbe  title-page  of  the  yolame^ 
and  we  hope>  next  time  we  vitit  Brem« 
hill,  that  it  may  beSuhday,  forwe  wish 
much  to  hear  Mr  Bowlei  preach,  which 
we  are  told  he  does  with  a  simple  fer- 
vour, very  impressive  and  appropriate; 
feeling  and  genius,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  poet,  pervading  all 
nis  addresses  to  his  flock.  The  other 
^b)ey— a  Norman  one-— has  entirely 
disappeared.  Tbe  lands,  says  our  ex- 
cellent author,  belonging  to  each  of 
these  establishments,  which  maintain- 
ed the  neighbouring  poor,  are  severed ; 
but  the  mansion  of  the  clergyman,  and 
the  parochial-school,  yet  smile,  shel- 
tered and  in  peace,  amid  the  rural 
landscape.  The  hideous  Henr^,  he 
pontinues — with  great  animation— 
^note  to  the  dust  the  last  of  these  mo*i 
nastic  piles ;  and  our  modem  reform- 
ers evince  the  same  spirit  towards 
all  that  remains  of  utility  and  nation- 
al interest  in  the  Church  establish^ 
Inent^  as  anxious  for  farther  spoil ;  but 
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granting  their  wiA,  would  it  add  one 
comfort  to  the  poor?  No  I— for  all 
the  tithes  of  a  parish  would  not  pay 
naif  the  poor-rates;  they  would  go 
into  the  sordid  coffers  of  such  an  op- 
pressor as  has  be^i  described,  exonei^ 
ating  his  lands  froni  part  of  its  poor* 
rates  and  tithes,  which  kinds  Were 
purchased  subject  to  both,  and  depri* 
ving  the  parochial  poor  of  the  only 
friend  who  stands  between  them  and 
the  oppressor — ^the  clergyman  1 

''  The  language  of  adulation,"  says 
Mr  Bowles, ''  in  verse  or  prose,  is  as 
far  fh)m  my  heart,  as  I  knew  it  would 
be  unwelcome  to  those  whose  unos- 
tentatious and  silent  works  of  charity 
shrink  from  notice ;  but  I  should  fed 
it  as  almost  an  ofl^nce  against  truth 
and  justice,  if  I  could  conclude  diese 
notices  of  Uie  past  and  present  condi« 
tion  of  the  English  peasantry  in  the 
neighbourhood,  without  one  testiroo^ 
ny  to  the  benevolence  I  have  so  often 
witnessed.'' 


*'  Go,  to  assemblies  of  the  rich  and  gay. 
The  blazing  halls  of  grandeur,  and  the  throng 
Of  cities,  and  there  listen  to  the  song 
Of  festive  harmony ;  then  pause,  and  say 
Where  is  she  found  who  in  her  sphere  might  shine^ 
Attracting  all  ?  Where  is  she  found,  whose  place 
And  dignity  the  proudest  court  might  grace  ? 
Go,  where  the  desolate  and  dying  pine 
On  their  cold  bed ;  open  the  cottage  door; 
Ask  of  that  aged  pair,  who  feebly  bend 
O'er  their  small  evening  fire,  who  is  their  friend? 
Ask  of  these  children  of  the  village  poor? 
For  this,  at  the  great  judgment  thou  shalt  find 
Heaven's  mercy — lady,  mexciful  and  kind," 


Mr  Bowles  now  shuts  up  Domesday 
Book,  and  next  considers  the  Anti- 

Suities  belonging  to  his  parish,  or  in 
[le  immediate  neighbourhood;  and 
we  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  give 
a  fuller  abridgement  of  this  part  of  his 
volume.  There  are  no  antiquities  in 
the  parish  prior  to  the  Roman  era; 
but  that  vast  and  ancient  rampart,  the 
Wansdike,  (Woden's>dike,  from  the 
Saxon  deit^,)  is  distinctly  visible  on 
tbe  edge  of  the  opposite  hill,  from  its 
1  unction  with  the  Roman  road,  ex- 
tending, at  the  distance  of  ten  miles, 
over  thebighest  elevation  of  the  South- 
em  Downs,  called  St  Anne's,  or  Tan 
Hill. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked. 
Whether  this  vast  mountain- rampart, 
extending  so  many  miles,  was  ccm- 
Structed  prior  to  the  Roman  establish- 


ment in  Britain,  or  since  that- period? 
for  it  must  have  been  since,  if  it  wera 
the  work  of  the  Saxons  after  the  Ro- 
mans had  left  the  Britons  to  their 
fate.  In  discussing  this  question,  Mr 
Bowles  is  led  to  ^at  at  considerable 
length  of  the  origin  and  designatioQ 
of  those  stupendous  Celtic  monnmenta 
ac^oining — Avebury  and  Silbury  Hill 
-—or,  to  use  his  own  appropriate  and 
poetical  expressions,  ''  the  vast  and 
mysterious  temple  at  Avebury,  the  gi« 
gantic  Silbury,  and  the  tumuli  dus* 
String  at  its  feet."  In  Stukeley's  time; 
the  remains  of  a  Celtic  temple  were 
visible  on  what  are  stiil  caUed  **  Tem« 
l^e  Downs,"  and  there  yet  remain 
kistvains.  Cromlechs,  the  lofty  mound 
at  Marlborough,  only  inferior  in  mag- 
nitude to  Silbury;  and  just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ratapart,  the  hill  call* 
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ed  St  Ante's,  or  Ti^  Hill*  In  the 
vale,  in  a  direct  line  to  StopeheQgd^ 
was  a  mound  thirty-five  feet  high,  a^ 
Marilen,  ahout  midway,  since  levelled.. 
The  names  of  the  deities  which  were 
the  peculiar  objects  of  Celtic  worship^ 
ai^d  the  terrific  rites  oi  that  worship, 
are  spoken  of  by  Lucan. 

— «'^  Fens  altaribus  Hesus 

£t  Taraoiii,  Scythics  non  midor  ara  Di« 

fhhi  Scythian  Diana,  whose  altars 
were  so  terrible,  was  the  Diana  of 
Tauri8Chersone8U8,tbesubject  of  what 
Mr  Bowles,  with  his  usual  taste,  calls 
the  most  sublime  and  affecting  tragedy 
of  antiquity,  the  Iphigeni&in  Tauris  of 
Euripides.  Thus,  then,  we  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  Celtic  deities,  Hesus, 
and  Tanaris,  the  Bell,  or  BaaJ,  of  the 
Scriptures.  But  Lucan  mentions  Teu- 
tates  also— the  Egyptian  Thoth ;  and 
there  was  another  deity  of  the  Celts, 
Bellnus,  or  the  Sun.  Now,  there  is  an 
extraordinary  passage  in  Diodorus  Si« 
cuius, — "  In  an  island,  as  lai^e  as  Si« 
dly,  opposite  the  Celtic  continent,  is 
a  round  temple,  where  Apollo  (or  the 
Sun)  is  wordiipped  with  hymns  and 
songs,''  &c  Tnis  passage  can  only 
be  applied  to  Stonenenge,  as  there  is 
no  island,  except  Britain,  immedi<* 
ately  ^'  opposite  tne  Celtic  coast,  no  less 
than  Simy ;"  and  there  is  only  one 
island  where  there  is  at  this  day  to  be 
seen  such  a  round  temple.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  Druids  and  the  Bards 
in  Britain,  is  ascertained  from  Cssar 
and  Tacitus.  If,  then,  Bellnus,  or 
Apollo,  or  the  Sun,  was  worshipped  at 
Stcmehenge,  can  it  be  doubted  but 
that  the  monuments  to  the  north  of 
Wansdike  were  dedicated  to  some  others 
of  the  most  distinguished  Celtic  dei- 
ties? Who  were  these?  Teutates, 
whom  Csesar  calls  Mercury,  the  greatest 
of  the  deities  of  Britain ;  and  Tanaris, 
the  Jupiter  Fulminans  of  the  Celts,  to 
whom  high  places  were  constantly  sa- 
cred. 

The  Wansdike,  in  its  course,  passes 
within  view  of  the  p;reate8t  ancient 
Dmidical  monument  m  the  kingdom, 
the  magnificent  Celtic  Temple  at  Ave- 
bury,  on  the  Marlborough'  Downs. 
Immediately  in  front  appears  the  vast 
mound  called  Silbury  Hill,  supposed 
to  be  spoken  of  in  the  WeLsh  Triads, 
as  the  third  great  work  of  the  king- 
dom connected  with  the  mystical  and 
.gigantic  stones  at  Avebury.  .  The 
Wansdike  strides  on,  over  the  highest 


elevation  on  the  Dctwns,  about  three 
miles  distant,  in  a  direct  line  from 
Avebury,  where  an  annual  fair  is  kept, 
established  time  out  of  mind,  and  call- 
ed generally  Tan- hill,  being  a  suppo- 
sed corruption  of  St  Anne's-hill.  The 
fair  is  certainly  held  on  St  Anne's  day ; 
but  Mr  Bowles  shews  that  that  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  place 
must  have  been  originally  St  Anne's- 
hilL    For  there  cannot  be  a  stronger 

Eroof  of  the  early  Britons  adopting 
eathen  names,  or  applying  Christian 
names  in  place  of  heathen,  than  the 
circumstance  of  our  Easter  having  the 
name  derived  from  the  feast  of  the 
Saxon  goddess,  "  Eoster,"  celebrated 
iXi  ApiiJ,  as  may  be  seen  in  Speed.  We 
have  frequent  examples  of  such  adap- 
tations in  the  early  Christian  church- 
es, according  to  the  nearest  similitude 
of  their  names,  as  Mithras  was  con- 
verted into  Michael.  We  learn,  too, 
that  the  first  Christian  churches  were 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Temple 
of  Diana ;  the  name  Tanaris  is  eamly 
converted  to  St  Anne,  as  Dionysius 
(Bacchus)  was  changed  to  St  Denis ; 
and  the  Temple  of  Mars,  to  theChurch 
of  St  Martin.  The  Temples  of  Jupi- 
ter Tonans  were  generally  on  the  most 
elevated  spots ;  and  hills  of  this  kind 
are  often  found  dedicated  to  St  Anne, 
from  the  prior  name,  Tanaris.  The 
transition  is  as  easy  as  obvious.  At 
this  day,  the  HiU  Soracte,  near  Rome, 
is  converted  to  Saint  Orette,  to  which 
Saint  a  chapel  is  dedicated ! 

The  question  then  is — and  we  think 
with  Mr  Bowles,  that  it  should  be  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative — whether  the 
common  name  for  this  hill,  over  whieh 
the  Wansdike  winds,  in  front  of  which, 
to  the  north,  stood  the  immense  and 
mysterious  stone  circles  of  Avebury, 
with  th^  gigantic  Mound  of  Silbury, 
(all  Celtic,)  whilst  the  southern  apex 
of  the  hill  carries  the  sight  over  Mars- 
den,  another  Celtic  temple,  whose 
mound  has  been  spoken  of,  on  to  Salis- 
bury Plain,  Stonehenge  ; — whether, 
atfter  all.  Tan-hill  is  not  the  proper 
name,  and  that  of  St  Anne  given  sub- 
sequently ?  The  common  people,  from 
tradition,  probably,  therefore  call  it 
Tan-hill,  that  is,  the  Hill  of  Tanaris 
—the  zsv(  B^ovrato^  of  the  Celts. 

Mr  Bowles  next  proceeds  to  ofier 
his  views  on  the  most  ancient  Celtic 
tem^e,  and  magnificent  mound,  im«- 
mediately  opposite— the  mound  of  the 
immense  Siloury,  and  the  vast  but 
unhewn  monument,  which,  though 
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Aattered^  di^ointed^  and  bereft— yet 
in  many  places 

Spirat  adhuc  imperiosa  minas. 

Who^  then^  of  all  the  Celtic  deities^ 
was  most  honoured  in  Britain  at  the 
period  of>  and  prior  to^  the  Romans  ? 
Not^  says  Mr  Bowles^  the  God  of 
Thund^^  nor  the  terrific  Deity  of  War, 
nor  he  who  was  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Belinus,  or  the  great  and  il- 
lustrious Sun,  but  a  minor  deity,  the 
messenger  of  the  Thunderer  j  called  by 
Csesar,  Mercury ;  by  the  Britons,  Teu- 
tates;  bv  the  Egyptians,  Thoth.-* 
Why  had  this  deity,  so  much  inferior 
to  Jupiter  in  Grecian  and  Roman  my. 


y,  the  first  place  in  that  of  Cel 
tic  and  Druidical  Britain  ?  Because, 
answers  Mr  Bowles,  he  taught  the 
Druids  their  sacred  mysteries,  their 
learning,  and  above  all,  their  knowledge 
of  an  immortal  life,  derived  obscurely 
from  its  sacred  sources  in  the  East.  Is 
it  likely,  then,  that  the  Druids  should 
have  left  no  positive  record  of  their 
veneration  to  tne  god  who  taught  them 
their  highest  mysteries,  and  connected 
those  mysteries  with  eternity  ?  Is  it 
likely  that  neither  veneration  nor  gra- 
tituae  should  have  left  the  most  ado- 
red of  the  deities  without  altar,  tem« 
pie,  or  monument  ? 

We  have  been  stealing  in  the  most 
bare-faced  manner  from  Mr  Bowles ; 
so  let  us  now  quote  in  small  type  the 
interesting  close  of  this  discussion* 

''  Let  us  then  only  suppose  that  such 
monuments  must  somewhere  have  been 
raised  to  the  honour  of  this  god,  what 
would  these  monuments  have  been  ?  The 
stone  and  the  lofty  mound.  For  I  need 
not  say  that  the  aboriginal  representation 
of  Mercury  was  a  stone ;  but  a  fact  is  pre- 
sent, a  most  singular  and  conclusive  one, 
respecting  this  circumstance.  Pausanias 
expressly  says  that  thirty  stones  distin- 
guished places  consecrated  to  Mercury, 
die  exact  number  of  the  larger  inner  circle 
at  Aveboiy.  But  why  a  mound  ?  We 
have  only  to  turn  to  Livy,  where  we  find 
not  only  the  promontory,  but  that  very 
kind  of  mound  which  is  called  by  Livy 
TUMULUS,  dedicated  to  him :  '  Quod  ubi 
ingressus  Scipio  in  tumulum,  quern 
Mercurii  vocant,'  &c 

*^  The  very  same  kind  of  artificial  mound, 
which  Livy  calls  tumulus,  we  find  dedica- 
ted to  the  god  Mercury.  This  is  a  most 
remarkable  fact,  nor  need  we  go  far  to  as- 
certain the  reason.  He  bore  the  messages 
from  the  king  of  the  thunder  to  earth,  and 
these  hills  were  places,  either  natural  or 


artificial,  on  which  he  might  be  supposed 
to  alight; 

^     *  New-lighted  on  a  heaveorkiBshig  hill/ 

^'  His  action,  as  he  is  generally  repre« 
sented,  is  that  of  a  god  new-lighted  uon^ 
heaven,  with  one  foot  just  touching  the 
earth,  and  with  the  other  as  yet  almost  iq^ 
the  act  of  flying. 

'<  Here  then  we  have,  in  a  small  waim 
pass^  the  hill  of  the  Thunderer,  and  th^ 
great  artificial  monumental  mound,  where 
nis  messenger,  in  his  fiight  from  heaven> 
might  be  supposed  first  to  alight  close  to 
his  own  temple."^ 

'^  We  have  stated  on  what  account  Mer* 
cury  received  so  distinguished  a  rank  and 
foremost  station  among  the  Celts-  Be-* 
cause,  originally  deriv^  from  the  Egyp* 
tian  Hermes,  or  Thoth,  he  taught  th^ 
Druids  their  knowledge,  and  the  most  im.« 
portant  part  of  that  knowledge,  the  ideas 
of  this  life,  connected  with  immortality^ 
from  obscure  patriarchal  traditions* 

^^  Now  here  we  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  most  ancient  emblem  of 
the  most  important  part  of  Druidical  know- 
ledge, the  serpent  None  can  deny,  after 
Sir  R.  Hoare*s  survey,  that  this  gigantic 
temple  consisted  of  stones  so  plazas  to 
resemble  the  coil,  and  head,  and  tail,  of  th^ 
serpent.  None  can  deny,  that  all  antiquity 
confirms  this  shape  and  appearance  as  the 
most  ancient  emblem  of  eternity.  None 
can  deny,  that  the  £g3rptian  Mercury 
taught  this,  as  the  most  sacred  mystery ! 
None  can  deny,  who  read  Livy,  that 
mounds  were  dedicated  to  this  god ;  and 
putting  all  these  things  together,  lea?ing 
all  vision,  and  adhering  to  facts,  can  we 
have  any  doubt  of  the  origin  of  this  great 
and  mysterious  temple,  and  the  vast  mound 
adjoining?  The  most  singular  circum^ 
stance  to  me  appears,  that  a  man  so  learned 
as  Stukeley  should  have  come  so  near  this 
conclusion  as  the  idea  of  the  Dracontine 
temple,  and  yet  not  have  proceeded  to  its 
most  remarkable  and  decisive  corrobora- 
tion. I  must  proceed  a  step  farther.  The 
caduceus  of  Mercury  was  entwined  with 
two  serpents. 

^^  Much  has  been  said  about  this  cadu- 
ceus, or  rod  of  Mercury.  '  Mercury  saw 
two  serpents  fighting,'  says  one  learned 
mythologist ;  '  he  beat  them  with  his  rod^ 
and  they  twined  round  it  !*  A  little  com- 
mon sense  would  far  better  instruct  us. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  of 
this  god'^B  ofiices  to  bring  souls  to  Hades, 
and  to  restore  them,  and  by  this  very 
wand; 

*  Hac  animas  UU  evocat  Oreo 

PaUeniest  alias  sub  MstU  Tartara  mUtU." 

"  Now,  what  is  a  serpent  the  emblem 
of?  We  have  said,  through  all  antiquity, 
of  eternity.  Why  ?  For  two  reasons  : 
every  year  it  casts  its  old  skin,  and  its  cir^ 
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cle»  or  coil,  represents  successive  time, 
wiUiout  beginning  or  end :  but  here  are 
two  serpents;  what  do  they  represent? 
Plain  truth  would  answer,  the  serpent  who 
casts  his  skin,  and  the  serpent  restored-^ 
death  and  vital  restoration.  One  serpent 
denoted  the  power  with  which  this  deity, 

'  Pattenies  onlfiuu  evocai  Oreo  ;* 
the  other,  with  which, 

«  Sub  Mttia  Tartara  mittU:* 

and  of  this  vital  restoration  the  Druids, 
who  especially  worshipped  Mercury,  had 
more  knowledge  than  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. 

««  For  the  same  reason  that  Mercury  had 
the  power  over  death,  he  is  described  as 
having  the  power  over  sleep;  for  sleep, 
among  the  ancients,  is  called  '  consangui- 
neus  LethL' 

*'  On  more  minutely  observing  this  wand 
tntwined  with  serpents,  I  will  not  add  that 
they  form  openings  in  their  folds,  which 
are  oblong,  and  in  form  of  an  egg,  as  this 
might  be  considered  fanciful ;  but  the  egg 
was,  of  old,  an  emblem  of  another  life ; 
for  this  reason,  to^ay  the  inert  matter  is 
inclosed  in  the  shell,  to-morrow  it  bursts 
out  and  lives ;  the  snake*8  egg  had  more 
value  as  this  representation,  because  the 
snake  itself,  for  the  reasons  given,  was  the 
chief  emblem  of  renovation ;  and  the  ser- 
pent  was  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by 
we  Britons,  who  considered  Mercury,  so 
distinguished  with  the  serpents  on  his  po- 
tent rod,  as  their  greatest  deity. 

**  But  what  are  the  wings  of  this  deity 
on  his  cap,  his  feet,  and  his  serpentine 
rod  ?  emblems  that  connect  death  with  re- 
storation. This  is  at  least  my  mytholo- 
gy, without  the  learning  of  Banier,  and 
which,  I  think,  reflection  will  justify ; 
though,  as  far  as  I  know,  both  the  reasons 
and  &e  application  have  never  yet  been 
pointed  out. 

'*  The  reason  I  have  given  for  die  asso- 
ciation of  promontories  and  lofty  mounds 
(tumuli)  to  the 

<  Magni  Jovis  et  deorum  nundum,* 
appears  to  me  obvioas,  from  considering 
ms  flying  action  as  the  messenger  of  Jupi- 
ter to  the  earth.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  another  cause  for  this  associa- 
tion, is  Ms  being  bom  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, 

•'  Quern  Candida  Maia 


Cyttenei  gdido  conceptum  vcriicefudii.' 

ViRorL» 
Quan  tnoniWut  oUm  edidit! 

Ovn>. 

*^  Every  consideration  leadingus  to  admit 
that  the  Celtic  Teutates  was  originally  the 
Egyptian  Thoth,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  science  of  astronomy  formed  part 
of  his  mystic  books ;  and  that  his  books  on 
^is  subject  were  publicly  carried  in  pro- 
cessions to  his  honour. 

'^  Mr  Maurice  has  adduced  many  rea- 
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sons  for  considering  Avebury  as  connected 
with  ancient  astronomy.  My  observations 
will  go  some  way  to  confirm  his  opinions, 
Tho&  being  the  original  Teutates;  in« 
deed,  this  whole  supposition  seems  to  me 
far  more  consistent  and  coherent  than  any 
other  hypothesis,  and  has  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  authendcal  facts  for  its  support. 

''  The  stones  which  compose  the  inner, 
most  circles  were  twelve,  according  to  the 
months;  the  outermost  were  thirty,  the 
number  of  days  in  the  month  ;  many 
other  circumstances  of  the  kind  might  be 
easily  adduced  in  corroboration  of  these 
views. 

'^  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  very  little 
doubt  that  the  more  we  investigate  this 
point,  the  greater  light  will  be  thrown  on 
my  supposition,  that  this  mysterious  mo- 
nument was  dedicated  to  Teutates,  the 
great  teacher  of  the  Diuids*  knowledge 
and  mysteries ;  that  the  mounds  of  Marl- 
borou^,  Marden,  and  8ilbury,  were  rai- 
sed to  this  most  distinguished  of  the  Bri- 
tish  deities ;  and  that  these  mounds,  and 
the  most  elevated  spot  dedicated  to  the 
god  of  thunder,  and  the  magnificent  tem- 
ple, &C.  were  all  component  parts  of  one 
mighty  monument,  of  which  we  see  only 
imperfectly  its  vastness,  whilst  all  the  de- 
tails are  lost  in  the  night  of  years.** 

After  all^  we  find  we  have  given 
but  a  very  imperfect  account  of  Mr 
Bowles's  superior  speculations  on  these 
antiquities — ^but  we  are  sure  that  we 
have  said  and  quoted  enough  to  in- 
duce all  our  readers  who  take  delight 
in  such  studies,  to  purchase  the  volume. 
On  closing  his  speculations,  MrBowles 
beautifully  says — ''  These  monuments^ 
like  the  altar  to  the  '  unknown  God 
at  Athens/  in  the  sight  of  a  Glnetian^ 
only  tend  to  make  him  deplore  the 
deviations  of  human  reason,  and  to 
bless  with  more  fervent  devotion  that 

Sht  which,  unlike  the  obscure  hints 
immortality,  which  were  feebly  con- 
Teyed  by  mystic  emblems^  now  shines 
full  on  the  Christian's  lowly  path>  and 
throws  its  imperishable  radiance  on  the 
silence  and  the  darkness  of  the  grave." 
He  then  concludes  a  truly  delight-i 
ful  chapter  with  a  few  lines  extracted 
from  his  own  "  Village  Verse  Book," 
an  excellent  little  work,  in  which  the 
objects  of  rural  life  are  applied  to  ex- 
cite in  young  minds,  and  particularly 
village  children,  the  first  feelings, of 
humanity  and  piety. 

The  Shepherd  of  the  Wiltshire  Downs 
and  his  Dog* 

'*  With  his  lean  dog,  and  both  grown  old, 
The  shepherd  watches  here  all  day ; 
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TbTO*  his  white  locks  the  wind  blows  <R>ld, 
And  thus  methinks  I  hear  him  say :— ^ 

«  '  The  grey.stone  circle  is  below, 
The  village  tower  is  at  out  hit ; 

We  nothing  hear  but  the  sailing  crow, 
And  the  wandering  flocks  that  roam  and 
bleat. 

«  '  Far  off,  the  giant  Wansdike  hies, 
O'er  vale  and  mountain  striding  on,-. 

Yonder,  the  dusty  whirlwind  flies ; 
Sorum's  far  spire  is  seen  and  gone. 

"  ^  Though  solitude  around  is  ^read, 
My  dog,  '§lone  we  shall  not  be  : 
And  when  the  turf  is  on  my  head, 

Thou  only  wilt  remember  me  T  " 

We  must  unwillingly  skip  nearly  two 
hundred  pages  of  the  volume  and  get  to 
the  Parsonage,  if  possible,  just  as  the 
wordiy  Prebendary  is  sitting  down  to 
dinner.  Pleasanter  two  hundred  pa^ 
are  rarely  to  be  found — and  the  genius 
of  the  poet  spreads  an  interest  and  a 
beauty  over  every  object  he  describes^ 
whether  modern  or  of  the  olden  time. 
The  diapter  on  Stanley  Abbey,  in  par* 
ticular,  is  most  delightful — and  n'om 
it  we  must  extract  some  lines  in  Mr 
Bowles's  very  best  style — full  of  piety, 
poetry,  and  pathos.  There  is  a  mag- 
nificent spring  rising  at  Lockswell  on 
the  very  top  of  a  hill,  which  is  on  all 
sides  surrounded  with  wild  and  roman« 
tic  scenery.  It  appears  on  the  spot 
from  whidi  it  bursts  nearly  three  feet 
broad;  and  to  shew  the  idea  of  its 
sanctity,  many  years  after  the  removal 
of  the  Abbey  from  Lockswell  to  Stan- 
ley, thfs  pure  stream  was  thought  so 
important  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ahoey,  that  with  great  labour  and 
expense,  (as  appears  from  the  MS.  of 
a  monk  of  Stanley  in  the  Bodleian 
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Library,)  it  was  eonT«yed  by  an  aque^ 
duct  from  LocksWell,  between  four 
and  £ve  miles,  to  Stanley.  Mr  Bowles 
was  greathr  afibcted  on  first  seeing 
this  singular  and  beautiful  stream 
rushing  into  day  from  beneath  the 
foundajtion  of  a  farm-house  that  stands, 
most  probably,  on  the  very  site  of  the 
old  building,  and  then  winding  its 
precipitous  and  solitary  way,  till  it  is 
lost  among  the  wildest  grades  of  the 
ancient  forest  of  Chippenham;  He 
carefully  examined  the  nearest  ad^ 
joining  grounds,  with  a  view  of  tra« 
cing  marks  of  the  original  founda- 
tion of  this  fleeting  monument  of 
the  piety  of  our  ancestors,  but  was 
disappointed.  Probably  some  relics 
will  be  found  on  digging  near  the 
spot,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
toe  Cistercian  abbeys,  of  which  so 
many  were  founded  about  the  same 
period  in  various  parts  of  EngUnd, 
were  in  those  early  times  built  of 
wood;  that  this  abbey  was  so  con* 
structed,  is  the  more  probable,  as  it 
was  raised  in  the  midst  of  a  forest^ 
where  such  materials  were  at  hand, 
and  removed  about  four  miles  distant 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  it  continued  at 
Lockswell  not  more  than  three  years. 
No  traces  are  now  discernible — and 
the  stream  alone,  once  famous  and 
hallowed,  has  flowed  for  centuries 
through  its  wild  course,  as  disconso- 
late and  fi^rgotten.  The  account  of 
this  spring  was  ^nt,  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery,  to  that  excellent  reposi- 
tory of  antiquarian  research,  "  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine,"  and  has  been 
since  reprinted  in  the  last  splendid 
edition  of  Dugdale.  But  now  for  Mr 
Bowles's  beautiful  verses. 


*<  Pure  fount,  that,  welling  from  this  wooded  hill, 
Post  wander  forth,  as  intoU&s  wide  vale, 
Thou  to  the  traveller  dost  tell  no  tale, 

Of  other  vears,  a  lone,  unnodced  rill. 
In  thy  forsaJcen  track,  unheard  of  men, 
Blak&g  thy  own  wild  music  through  the  glen. 

Time  was  when  other  sounds,  and  songs  arose, 
When  oVr  the  pensive  scene,  at  evening's  dose. 
The  distant  bell  was  heard,  or  the  full  diant. 
At  mom,  came  sounding  high  and  jubilant; 
Or,  stealing  on  the  wilderM  pilgrim's  way, 
The  nioon-Hght  Miserere  died  away, 
Like  all.  things  earthly.— 

Stranger,  mark  the  spot- 
No  echoes  of  the  chiding  world  intrude— 
The  structure  rose,  and  vanish'd— -solitude 
Posseu*d  the  woods  again— old  Time  forgot, 
Passing  to  wider  spoil,  its  place  and  name. 
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1828  3  ^0'  f'    BrtmhiU  Parsonage. 

Sinee  then,  even  as  the  clouds  of  yesterday, 
Seven  hundred  years  have  welhiigh  passM  away  r. 
No  wreck  remains  of  all  its  early  pride  i 
Like  its  own  orison*,  ita  fiime  haa  died* 

But  this  pure  fount,  through  irolling  years  the  same. 
Yet  lifts  its  small  still  voice,  like  penitence. 
Or  lowly  pray*r.    Thou,  pass,  admonish'd  hence,. 
Happy,  thrice  happy,  if,  through  good  or  ill, 
Christiak,  thy  heart  respond  to  this  forsaken  rill*** 
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We  shall  now  ascend^  by  a  singular 
paved  foot- way,  to  the  church  and  the 
parsonage.  Of  this  foot- way »  Mr 
Bowlea  gives  a  pleasant  and  poetical 
history. 

'  *^  Respecting  this  ancient  paved  foot- 
way; noUiiug  can  more  decidedly  prove 
the  idmost  impassahle  state  of  the  roads  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  than  this 
benefaction  for  the  accommodation  for  foot 
passengers,  bequeathed  by  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Maud  Heath,  of  Langley  Bur- 
rel,  the  intervening  parish  between  Brem- 
hill  and  Chippenl^m.  Land  and  houses 
were  bequeathed  by  her  to  trustees  in  1478^ 
to  keep  this  paved  foot-path  in  constant 
repair.  It  passes  through  Langley  Bur- 
vel-common  to  Bremhil^  from  Chippen- 
ham. The  tradition  is,  that  this  Maud 
Heath  had  acquired  her  property  by  carry, 
ingher  farm-produce  between  BremhiU, 
her  own  parish^  and  Chippenham ;  and 
having  thus  acquired  property,  left  in  per- 
petuity a  sum  to  be  applied  to  the  sole 
purpose  of  keeping  in  repair  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  more  ckan  and  convenient  foot- 
way. 

^*  The  trustees  are  generally  the  clergy* 
men  of  Bremhill  and  Langley,  and  the 
chief  possessors  of  land  in  Sie  neighbour- 
bood.  As  tlie  funds  have  accumulated, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be 
applied  are  definitively  described,  there  is 
.  BOW  some  difficulty  in -the  application. 
Whatever  has  become  of  other  charities, 
that  of  this  benevolent  spinster  still  flou- 
lishes,  and,  as  one  of  the  trustees,  I  hope 
to  live  to  see  a  monument,  more  worthy  of 
her  name,  erected  on  the  hill  which  over- 
looks the  extensive  vale. 

^^  On  the  apex  of  Wick-hill  now  stands 
a  plain  upright  stone,  with  the  following 
lines  in  commemoration  of  the  donor :— 

'  Fram  this  Widi-hill  begins  the  praise. 

Of  llAuo  HaATB's  gift  to  these  HieH-wATS*' 

^*  On  the  eminence  which  overlooks  the 
town  of  Chippenham,  another  plain  stone 
is  erected,  with  the  following  inscription  :*. 

«  Hither  extendeOi  Maitd  Hsath's  sift, 
I'or  where  I  stand  ii  CarppaNRAM  diC* 

^  But  there  is  a  somewhat  more  superb 
monument  recording  her  singular  bequest, 
hslf-way  between  BiemhSl  and  Chippen- 
ham, on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  remark- 
able for  the  beaaty  of  the  brief  Latin  in. 
scription.    In  the  ins crtption  on  the  side 
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of  the  dial,  facing  the  rising  sun,  the  pas- 
senger is  called  on,  generally,  to  remember 
the  fleetness  of  the  passing  moment— 
*  Tempiu  volaU* 

'^  On  the  side  fronting  the  meridiao  sur^^ 
is  the  inscription  to  remind  man,  the  pass- 
enger to  another  world,  of  his  duties  ixk 

*  Dum  tempus  habemos^  opkrxmub  bonum.^ 

^^  The  inscription  fronting  the*  setting; 
sun,  as  addressed  to  the  evening  traveller,, 
is  both  novel  and  affecting— 

*  RanxBo— Tu  nunouak.* 

^^  As  few  who  pass  the  road  are  capable 
of  feeling  the  force  of  the  admonition,  from 
the  inscription  being  in  Latin — at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  trustees,  the  writer  of  this 
account  ventured  to  offer  his  services  to 
render  the  sentiments  of  the  inscription  in« 
to  the  ^  vulgar  tongue,*  pro  bono  publico  # 
The  following  poetical  paraphrase  is  now 
engpraving  on  the  pillar  below  the  dial  :— 

*  MoRNiNo  Smi,^Temput  volai. 
Oh !  early  passenffer,  look  up--be  viaB, 

And  think  how,  nl^ht  and  day,  Tims  onwaso^ 

FLISS. 

'  NooN.^Dvm  temput  habenut,  i^teremur  bo-*- 

num. 
Life  steals  away— this  hour,  oh  mantis  lent  thee», 
Patient  to  '  work  tub  work  or  rim  who 

SBNr  THSB.' 

<  Sbttino  Svft*~-RedibOt  iu  nunquam. 
Haste,  traveller,  the  sun  is  sinking  now— 
Be  shall  return  again— but  never  thou.' " 

Leaving  behind  a  bumble  and  inte^ 
resting  Moravian  burial-ground,  and 
a  snn-dial^  admonishing  that  '^Life  i& 
but  a  passing  shade/'  Mr  Bowles  says/ 
"  Reader,  as  we  slowly  ascend  the  mU 
of  this  ancient  paved- way^  and  avail 
ourselves  of  one  of  those  rustic  seats 
so  well  described  by  Pope^ 
^  Whose  seats  the  weary  travellers  re- 
pose,* 

let  us— for  to  pass  this  village  with- 
out  noticing  its  natural  history^  would 
be  unptffdonable-*let  us  take  up  one 
of  the  stones  before  us,  with  which  the 
highway  is  being  repaured ;  it  is  full 
of  small,  but  distinctly  marked  sea- 
shells  !  break  it,  and  a  greater  profu- 
•ion  of  these  small  marine  shells  dart 
out !"  And  then  off  our  poet  goes  into 
the  mysteries  of  mineralogy,  in  which 
8  H 
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he  seems  an  adept  But  let  us  cast 
our  eye,  quoth  he,  on  the  overhanging 
hedges;  and  with  equal  enthusiasm 
and  knowledge  he  descants  on  theho- 
tany  of  the  parish.  J%e  following  is 
surely  a  yery  heautifUl  passage  :— 

"  I  wish  I  could  Bht>»  that -beautiful 
small  red  flower  that  ^n  spring  shoots  as  if 
ambitious  of  shewing  itself  through  the 
green  under  the  unfrequented  hedges — and 

.'  « Makes  so  gay  the  solitary  place. 

Where  no  eye  sees  it.'-— Cowper. 

**  It  is  now  gone  with  its  sisters,  the 
Tiolets ;  but  we  want  not  beaiity,  for  look, 
fiiibr  as  the  eye  can  see,  in  July,  the  tvhole 
bank  is  radiant  with  the  purple  bloom  of  a' 
geranium,  as  beautiful  as  apy  cif  the  five 
hundred  of  tlie  same  species  which  the  His- 
torian of  the;  cQunty  in  bis  sumptuous 
gKen-house  can  boast ;  which  smile  there 
fii  rows,  and  seem  to  look  consciously  on 
taeh  other  like  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
despising  the  rustic,  but  beautiful,  peasant, 
flower  of  the  fields.  Thi?  geranium,  so 
abundant  in  our  hedges,  is  called  botani- 
tally,  I  believe,  geranium  campestre,  and 
h  unites  the  elegance  of  the  cultivated  ge- 
nmium  with  the  simplicity  of  the  hedge- 
Jrimrose.  T^ere  is  also  the  geranium  co- 
fumblnum  vulgare,  flore  minore  coenileo. 
And  now,  reader,  *  you  are  welcome  to 
Maud  Heath's  stone.' 
''  <*  We  will  here,  at  this  comer  of  the  road, 
tttth  short  to  the  left,  and  winding  a  small- 
circuit,.tro8s,  by  the  viUaga  path-way,  the 
lebe-landu,  which  are  sprinkled  with  wodd 
ike  a  small  park.  From  hence  we  lotfk 
down  on  the  village^  and  the  church,  and 
parsonage;  and  from  this  stile  the  old 
n^a^sy  grey  tower  of  the  churdi  is  se^ 
most  prominently  among  the  elms  befbte 
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H^te  we  are,  then,  in  view  oi  the 
Church  and  Parscmage ;  hut  before  en« 
It^ring  the  one  or  the  other,  let  u&hear 
Mr  Bowles  descant  on  the  character  of 
^ueh  edifices.    In  op«i  and  extensive. 


down  countries,  he  renoarks,  the  only 
spire,  seen  at  a  distance  in  the  haze  of 
morning,  appears  to  have  had  its  use 
in  directing  the  traveller  %hen  lost. 
Salisbury  spire  is  seen  in  almost  every 
direction,  at  nearly  thirty  miles  dis« 
tance.  Tilhury,  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  the  various  steeples  in  the  levels 
of  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire, 
present  the  same  pleasing  variety  in  a 
flat  uniform  country.  .Sbenstone^has 
sketched  such  a  {ucture  very  plea^saojUi 
ly,  in  his  sweet  poem,  "  The  School,*^ 
l^istress"— 

•'  In  every  village  marked  by  little  spire^  * 
EmbowerM  in  trees,  and  hardly  known. to 

fame,"  &c  j^ 

The  massy  square  tower,  with  but-' 
tresses  and  battlements,  has  a  more- 
solemn  effect  in  a  rich  and  cultivated- 
eountry,  and  gives  a  peculiarlv  inte- 
resting character  to  eminences  that  are; 
not  sufficiently  elevated  or  aspiring,  to. 
become  picturesque  themselves-  A^ 
slender  spire,  or  hattkmented  tower^j 
harmonize  equally  well  when  partially? 
discovered  above  surrounding  woods.} 
Nothingcan  equal  in  picturesque  be«K 
ty  tlie  towers  and  churches  in  So«£ 
mersetshire.  Ban  well  Church,  as  a- 
parochial  edifice,  is  perhaps  the  most- 
perfect  in  the  kingdom. 

'*  Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 
\      Bo8om*d  high  in  tufted  trees."  ,^ 

Seen  as  an  accompaniment  to  tb# 
landscape  in  wooded  plains^  or  rishig; 
libruptly  from  the  bosom  of  the  pictu^^ 
resque  landscape,  at  morning  and  even-: 
ing,  and  associated  with  so  many  feel-; 
ings  of  interest,  the  massy  tower,  or* 
t]he  tapering  spire,  do  indeed  add  a 
lieauty  and  grace  to  the  English  land< 
scape  throughout  the  huid.  Hear. 
Wcnrdsworth,  and  let  every  heart  re« 
spend  to  his  noble  chant,— 


^  And  O,  ye  swelling  hills,  and  spacious  plains  \ 
Besprent  from  shore  to  shores  with  steeple-towers. 
And  spires  whose  '  silent  finger  points  to  heaven  ;* 
Nop  wanting  at  wide  Intervals^  the  bulk 
.  Of  ancient  Minster,  lifted  above  the  cloud 
Of  the  dense  air  whk:h  town  or  city  breeds 
To  i]it^rcep(  the  sun's  glad  beams—may  ne*ec 
That  true  succession  faSl  of  English  hearts, 
Who,  with  ancestral  feeling,.can  percdve 
What  in  those  holy  struetures  ye  possess 
Of  ornamental  hiterest,  and  the  charm 
Of  piOQS  senthntBt  diffiised  ^far. 
And  human  ohariiy,  and  social  love. 
..^Thus  never  shall  the  Indignities  of  Time 
Approadi  their  reverend  graces,  unopposed ; 
^or  i^all  the  elements  he  free  to  hurt 
Their  fair  proporticms  ;  t^r  (he  blinder  rage 
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.-J «fi5^3  *  -^«-  /•    Bremhiii  Pamnagk 

Of  bigot  xeal  raadly  to  overturn ; 
And  tf  the  desolating  hand  of  war 
•    ^        ^    . .         3pare  them,  they  bhall  continue  to  bestow 
IJpbn  the  throng*d  abodes  of  busy  men^ 
(Depraved  and  ever  prone  to  fill  their  i&iinds 
Exclusively  with  transitory  things)  -      \ 
An  air  and'mien  of  dignified  pursuit; 
Of  sweet  civility — on  rustic  wilds.*' 
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But  let  Mr  Bowles  describe^  id  his 
own  beautiful  language^  hJM  own  beau* 
tiful  church,— 

*'*'  But  we  can  now  look  nearer  at  this 
lacred  building  before  us.  Besides  the 
square  massy  tower,  it  insists  of  a  large 
porch,  above  which,  now  devoted  to  silence 
and  the  bats,  the  small  village  school  was 
held  before  the  Refoonation.  The  ceUing 
was  lately  dismantle  of  two  centuries  of 
m^hito-wash,  and  the  figures,  which  had 
been  so  splashed  over,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  know  what  was  intended,  stand  out 
in  elegant  stone  carving,  ail  emblematical 
lamb  among  .the  vines  1  The  united  roses 
f^Vhe  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  asi^ 
certain  that  the  porch  was  an  addition  to 
IbtfohutchjJB  tfaiejcdgn  plrobably  of  Henry 
the  Sevendi.  The  windows  «f:th»  jad< 
aisles,  north  and  south,  are  of  the  kind 
called  Tudor  arches ;  the  large  window,  at 
the  end  of  the  chancel,-  wns  a  mere'  com- 
mon square  window,  looking  as  if  it  be» 
longed  to  a  bam  rather  than  to  a  church. 
This  has  been  formed  into  a  window  mort 
in  unison  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  by 
fading  GoUiiC  compartmenU  of  handsoiiif 
^ne  work  on  the  top. 

'<^^*But  tbe  elegant  small  turret  wit\i 
which  the  church-roof  torminates  on  the 
top,  must  not  be  forgotten ;  a  small  (^n* 
ing  is'  left  for  the  bell,  which  rung  the  early 
villager  to  prayer  before  he  began  work. 
Though  the  bell  has  been  silent  for  centu- 
ries, and  the  apertaire  only  remains,  the 
foimjofihe  jmallpiojeetion  where  it  hal^ 
ffives  a  graceful  Qnish  to  the.  roof.  This 
ptojectlon  was  surmounted  by  a  small 
crdss. 

t-  ^^  Before  we  enter  the  building,  let  us 
look  down  on  the  stone  that  lies  directly 
under  our  feet,  in  the  porch.  In  the  year 
1818,  the  Rev.  Edward  Lambert,  of  tha 
£unily  of  Lamberts  of  Boy  ton,  who  mar. 
iied  me  eldest  sister  of  the  writer  of  this 
account,  having  expressed  a  wish  to  be  bu- 
peA  at  BremhUl,  was  here  deposited.  I 
regretted  afterwards  that  this  spot  was  se* 
kctedy  for  in  digging  the  grave  a  stone  cof- 
to  was  found  lying  aaoss  the  porch,  east 
fad  west,  containing  possibly  the  bones  of 
the  founder,  or  some  benefactor.  This 
ftone  coffin  was  unfortunately  broken,  but, 
the  bones,  of  course,  carefully  deposited  in. 
ihe  place  of  their  ancient  sepulture. 
.  "  The  old  teatt  of  free-stone,  on  either 
side  the  pofch,  are  deeply  worn.    These 


seats  are  therefore  evidently  of  an  age  long 
prior  to  the  porch  itself. 

''  The  door  is  very  old,  and  surrounded 
by  curious  carved  work ;  and,  as  it  slowly 
opens,  we  remark  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  large  pillars,  with  small  capitals, 
which  are  probidily  Norman.  These  pil« 
lars  are  four  on  each  side,  the  capitals  va- 
rying, and  apparently  coeval  with  the  an- 
cient font. 

'*  Between  the  aisle  and  chancel  stands 
anenUre  and  elegant  rood-loft,  beautifully 
carved  with  lattice  work^  bending  over  in  a 
small  arch  above,  on  th^  centre  of  which 
stood,  before  the  Reformation,  the  rood  ot 
large  crucifix  of  wood,  witharow  of  saiata 
on  each  side,  as  thus  described  in  the  olcl 
ballad:— 


'Oh  1  hold  thy  pcaca,  I  pray  thee* 

The  house  was  passiiig  tnm, 
Td  hexr  the  ftysn  ringings' 


nm. 


Ai  we  did  enter  in. 
And  then  to  see  the  raod-lqft. 
So  bravely  set  with  saints—' 

<<  The  Virgin  and  St  John  stood  on  each 
side.'— Th^rs  la  a  small  atair-case  for  the 
priest  to  ascend ;  and  the  under  arch,  be. 
Btath  thia  small  gallery,  is  euriously  stud- 
ded by  what  weio  evidoitly  intended  to  re* 
present  s$ars^  so  that  the  pxQh  being  paipts 
ed  blue,  and  the  stars  of  gold,  Ihc  coping 
mightrepreaentthefirmamenty  above  which 
appeared  the  does.*'   . 

Mr  Bowles  then  conducts  us  into  the 
chancel,  and  points  out  some  remark- 
able memorials  of  those  long  passed 
away.  Before  leaving  the  sanctuary, 
of  the  dead,  he  turns  over  some  leaves 
of  the  parish  register — then  launches 
into  a  critical  eulogy  on  the  parochial 
Psalmody,  and  the  Choir  Service,  ex« 
hibiting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mu- 
sic and  musicians ;  and  concludes  with 
a  few  chords  on  the  organ,  to  a  verse 
fai  one  of  the  most  affecting  and  beau« 
tiful  anthems  of  that  composer,  (Pur« 
cell)  whose  name  on  a  country  church 
marble  occasioned  part  of  his  remarks. 
'^  Oh,  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  ! 
They  shall  prosper  that  love  thee  V* 

Issuing  again  into  the  onen  air,  our 
poet  expatiates  on  the  churchyard--* 
pemorials  of  the  dead— anment  tomba 
by  the  way«side— aneien^  inscriptiont 
«-Joriin's  beautiful  liuda  iiisi^ed  by 
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the  lepi'QfleDtfttion  on  the  Barbarini  4be  aged  dead  ankong  his  own  parish- 
vase  — and  churchyard  inscriptions,  loners — some  of  which  are  exceeding- 
He  concludes  with  a  few  epitaphs,  ly  touching  and  appropriate.  Thus^— • 
written  by  himself  for  the  young  and 

On  an  old  Soldier ^  aged  d2. 

*'^  A  poor  old  soldier  sball  not  lie  unknown, 
.  Without  fi  ver^e,  and  this  recording  stone. 

*Twas  his,  in  youth,  o*er  distant  lands  to  stray, 

Danger  and  death  companions  of  his  way. 

Here,  in  his  native  village,  stealing  age 

Closed  the  lone  evening  of  his  pilgrimage.    - 

Speak  of  the  past — of  names  of  high  renown. 

Or  brave  commanders,  long  to  dust  gone  downi 

His  look  with  instant  animation  gIow*d. 

Though  ninety  winters  on  his  head  had  snow*d. 

His  country,  while  he  lived,  a  boon  supplied, 
,  And  Futh  her  shield  held  o*er  bim  when  he  died. 

Thhik,  GhristiaD,  that  his  ^irit  lives  with  God, 

And  pluck  the  wild  weeds  from  the  lowly  sod. 

Where,  dust  to  dust,  beneath  the  chancel  shade. 

Till  the  last  trump,  a  brave  man*s  bones  are  laid.^* 

'  't^oetSjhoweyet^  are  not  always  great-  an  aged  father  and  mother,  written 

ty  admired  in  their  own  parish ;  and  in  the  character  of  a  most  exemplary 

Mr  Bowles'  epitaphs  are  amenable  to  son — the  father  living  to  eighty-seYea 

the  criticism  of  a  modem  and  rural  years— ran  thus—* 
Aristarchus.    An  epitaph  of  bis^  on 

'^  My  father— my  poor  mother-Jboth  ave  gone, 
And  o^er  your  c(Hd  remains  I  place  this  stone. 
In  memory  of  your  virtues,    lilay  it  tell 
How  long  one  parent  lived,  and  both  how  well,^*  iu* 

When  this  was  shewn  to  the  stone*  critics  in  his  time,)  he  obsenred,  thai 
mason  critic^  (and  Mr  Bowles  ac-^  the  lines  might  do  with  a  littk  altera 
knowledges  he  has  heard  winrse  public    ation^-^hus— 

*<  My  father,  and  my  mother  too,  are  dead. 
And  here  I  put  this  grave-stone  at  their  h^  ; 
My  father  lived  to  eighty-seven,  my  mother 
Not  quite  io  long^-vad  one  died  after  fother.'^ 

Having  thus  taken  a  survey  of  the  and  character  of  Che  parsonage,  lie 

parish  of  Bremhill,  and  a  view  of  the  says  a  few  words  on  the  modem  cas^ 

jparish  church,  we  come  at  last  to  the  tie.    Here  is  a  very  fine  passisige  :— 

Parsonage.    But  before  we  allow  you  .^^       .,j     ^  *  ^           .     .       uu 

tolooklait,youmusthear  Mr  Bowles,  ^  {°t^^*°fS^^?^^"^*^"!2'''^ 

for  a  few  mLtes,  on  the  character  o^  5>jr,^^^re'xifor^S^^^ 

the  English  parsonage-house  and  gar-  a  casteUated  mansion  might  appear  appr<K. 

den.   Among  the  buildings  appropria-  priatc,  as  more  picturesque;  but  in  all 

ted  to  residences,  which  are  scattered  modem  structures  of  this  kind,  however 

over  the  English  landscape,  and  form  picturesque  or  magniifioent  in  themselves, 

the  chief  features  of  almost  every  vil«  there  appeurs  something  not  exactly  in  a&* 

lage,  may  be  distinguished,  he  well  cordance  with  our  ideas  of  propriety.  The 

toys,  the  nobleman  s  seat— the  old  dislike  probably  arises  from  this  cause, 

baronial  house— the  parsonage— the  ^  ^^*  baronial  castle.  In  fhnes  of  perfect 

ornamented  cottage— and  the  cottage  ?ecurity.  app<»rs  Kke  a  massy  ficdon.    It 

may  be  added  a  non.«fe»mp«  stvle  of    avMaiag  lowen,  iteThade  of  buttmaeo. 

folly.  These  have  aU  their  diatrn-  picture?  are  concerned,  must  be  the  same 
gttishingchaiTCtenstics.  Beforeapeak.  to  the  eye,  whether  the  eaade  be  old  ct 
iog  of  the  architectural  appearance    new.    But  take  away  th^-wodatinif, 
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^vhich  the  leut  thought  muatimtiuitly  do, 
^e  ideas  connected  with  approptiatenest 
Jnstimtly  vanish. . 

'^  la  the  next  place,  massiveness  and 
extent  appear  so  necessary,  that,  in  all 
modem  attempts  of  the  kind,  the  mind 
.feels  that  something  is  always  defident; 
it  is  not  large,  it  is  not  massy  enough  I 
But,  supposing  a  castle  as  large  and  mas- 
sy, and  magnificent,  as  that  of  Windsor 
were  now  biSlt,  it  would  not  be  congenial 
to  our  feelings,  because  all  harmonizing 
-associations  are  cut  o£  Even  Windsor 
Castle  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  architec- 
tural impression  (if  I  may  use  that  word) 
l>y  the  smooth  neatness  with  which  ito 
-old  towers  are  now  chiselled  and  mortared. 
it  looks  as  if  it  was  washed  eveiy  morning 


with  ioap  and  water^  instead  of  exhibiting 
here  and  there  a  straggling  flower,  or 
xreeping  weather-stains.  I  believe  this 
circumstance  strikes  every  beholder;  but 
most  imposing,  indeed,  is  its  distant  view, 
when  the  broad  banner  floats  or  slteps  in 
the  sunshme,  amidst  the  intense  blue  of 
the  summer  skies,  and  its  picturesque  and 
andent  ardutectural  vastoess  harmonises 
l^ith  the  decaying  and  gnarled  oaks,  coeval 
with  so  many  departed  monarchs.  The 
Btatdy  long-extended  avenue,  and  the  wild 
jweep  of  devious  forests,  connected  with 
the  eventful  circumstances  of  English  his- 
tory, and  past  regular  grandeur,  bring  back 
the  memory  of  Edwards  and  Henrys,  or 
the  gallant  and  accomplished  Surrey. 


On  Windsor  Coitie,  written  1825,  not  by  a  laureate^  hut  a  foet  of  loyal,  M 
Church'Of'Eny  land  feelings :  * 

*^  Not  that  thy  name,  iUustnous  dome,  recalls 
The  pomp  of  chivalry  in  banner*d  halls ; 
The  blaze  of  beauty,  and  the  gorgeous  sights 
Of  heralds,  trophies,  steeds,  and  crested  knights « 
Not  that  young  Surrey  here  beguiled  the  hour, 
*  With  eyes  uptumM  unto  the  maiden's  tower ;'  + 
Oh  !  not  for  these,  and  pageants  passM  away^ 
I  gaze  upon  your  antique  towers  and  pray- 
But  that  my  Sovereign  here,  from  crowds  withdrawn^ 
May  meet  calm  peace  upon  the  twilight  lawn  ; 
That  here,  among  these  grey  primaeval  trees, 
He  mav  inhale  health's  animating  breeze ; 
And  when  from  this  proud  terrace  he  surveys 
Slow  Thames  devolving  his  majestic  maze, 
(Now  lost  on  the  horizon's  verge,  now  seen^ 
Winding  through  lawns,  and  woods,  and  pastures  green,) 
May  he  reflect  upon  the  waves  that  roll,— 
Bearing  a  nation's  wealth  from  pole  to  pole,— i« 
And  feel  (ambition's  proudest  boast  above,) 

A  KlMG*S  BEST  GLO&T  18  BIS  C0UKTRY*8  LOVS  !*' 


^*  The  range  of  cresting  towers  have  a 
double  interest,  whilst  we  think  of  gorge- 
ous dames  and  barons  bold,  of  Ldy's  imd 
Vandyke's  beauties,  and  gay,  and  gallant, 
and  accomplished  cavaliers  like  Surrey. 
And  who  ever  sat  in  the  stalls  at  St 
0eorge's  chapel,  without  feeling  the  im- 
pression, on  looking  at  the  illustrious 
names,  that  here  the  royal  and  ennobled 
knights,  through  so  many  generations,  sat 
^ch  installed,  whilst  arms,  and  crests,  and 
banners,  glittered  oyer  the  same  seat  ? 
.  *^  But,  to  leave  princely  residences, 
times  of  social  comfort  and  security  de- 
mand, we  might  say,  buildings  for  resi- 
dence in  unison  with  ideas  of  comfort  and 
security  in  society.  Some  chord  within  us 
jan^  when  a  castle,  whose  primary  idea  is 
that  of  defettce^  in  an  age  of  turbulence, 
stands  in  solitary  grandeur,  as  if  to  awe  Hae 
country  round,  when  scarce  a  hen-roost 
fears  nightly  invasion* 


^<  We  have  few  remaining  manorial 
houses  earlier  than  the  times  cl  Elizabeth 
or  James.  These  are,  fhmi  thdr  windows 
and  chimneys,  picturoque^  and  commonly 
built  adjoining  the  church.  Other  build- 
ings for  residence  have  each  their  peculiar 
distinctive  features,  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
turn  from  the  residence  of  the  nobleman  or 
country  gentleman  to 

'  The  viUage  Panon*i  modeH  mandon.* 

**^  The  first  idea  which  such  a  building 
Ought  to  exdte,  is  undoubtedly  its  unob^ 
tnuiveness^  justly  characterised  by  Gold- 
smith, who  has  also  so  afiectionately  pour- 
trayed  its  retired  inmate,  by  the  word 
« modest' 

'^  Secondly,  it  seems  obvious  that  it 
should,  in  outward  appearance,  harmonize 
with  the  church.  But  what  can  be  so  re« 
mote  from  the  idea  of  a  parsonage  house  as 
that  Tumham-Oreen  structure,  which  we 


*  Th«  author  had  bMu  <^lain  to  the  Prince  Ttegcnt.         Digitized  by  ^  sunef*  poenu. 


^*fe  l^id^ncei  of  our  Living  Poks, 

often  see,  consisting,  on  each  side,  of  two 
•rooms,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  square,  with 
no  appearance,  in  the  character  of  the  edi^ 
fioe,  to  designate  the  residence  of  a  dergjrw 
man,  except  its  proximity  to  the  church  t^* 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  this 
article,  the  ParsoDage^house  of  the  pc^ 
riah  of  firemhill.  Lo !  here  is  a  view 
of  tiie  nortk  firont^  giTen  originally  in 
Mr  Britton's  Beauties  of  Wiltshire. 
How  beautiful—- how  decent — how 
humble— how  el^ant — ^how  sweet- 
How  solemn,  with  its  tall  chimne^^ 
Its  cod  porches,  its  various- sized  win* 
iiows^  irregular  roof,  acute-angled  ga- 
ble-eftds,  graceful  turret  cross-crown* 
ed,  the  whole  parapetted  with  a  sim* 
f^le  Gothic;  ornamental  railing,  by 
which^  unity  has  been-  given  to  the 
whole  extenor,  and  the  long  low  roofs 
have  put  on  a  truly  jpcclesiastical  ap« 
pearance!  In  cathedral  towns,  the 
residence  of  prebendaries  and  canons 
are,  in  general,  remote  from  charac« 
teristic  propriety.  But  here,  in  this 
pleasant  parsonagd,  the  ideas  of  conso« 
nance  and  picturesque  propriety  have 
been  consulted — the  house  being  old, 
but  large  ana  convenient. 

^  The  garden  contains  upwards  of  two 
acres,  with  a  gravel  walk  under  the  win- 
dows. A  Gothic  porch  his  been  added,  the 
bow-windows  being  surmounted  with  the 
same  kind  of  parapet  as  the  house,  some- 
what more  iirnaiQental.  It  lies  to  the 
morning  sun ;  the  road  to  the  house,  on 
the  north,  enters  through  a  large  arch. 
The  garden  is. on  a  slope,  commanding 
views  of  the  surrou'nding  country,  with 
the  tower  of  Calne  in  front,  the  woods  of 
Bbwood  on  the'right,  and  the  mansidn  ^nd 
woods  of  Walter  Heneage,  Esq.  towardi 
the  south.  The  view  to  the  south-east  is 
terminated  by  the  last  chalky  cliffs  of  the 
Marlbocough  downs,  extending  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Swindon.  In  the  garden,  a 
winding  path  from  the  gravel  walk,  in 
front  of  the  house,  leads  to  a  small  piece 
of  water,  originally  a  square  pond. 

^'This  wa&,  as  it  approaches  the  w;iter, 
leads  into  a  darker  shade,  and  descending 
soihe  steps,  placed  to  give  a  picturesque 
appearance  to  the  bank,  you  enter  a  kind 
of  cave,  with  a  dripping  rill,  which  falls 
into  the  water  below,  whose  bank  is  bro^ 
ken  by  thorns,  and  hazels,  and  poplars^ 
among  darker  shrubs.  Here  an  urn  ap« 
peats  with  the  following  inscription  r— 
^  M.  S.  Henrici  Bowles,  qui  ad  Calpen^ 
iebre  ibi  exitiali  grassante,  public^  missus, 
ipse  miserrim^  periit — 1804.  Fratri  po- 
iuit.*-.Pa8sing  round  the  water,  you  come 
to  an  arched  walk  of  hazels,  which  leads 
again  to  the  green  in  fVont  of  the  house, 
where,  dipping  a  small  slope,  the  path 


pastes  near  «n  old  and  ivied  elm. '  As  tbtl 
seat  looks  on  the  magnifieent  line  of  Bi^ 
wood  park  and  plantations,  the  obviottb 
thought  could  not  be  well  avoided  t— ' 

'  When  in  thy  sight  another^  vast  domain  ' 
Spreads  its  darli  sweep  of  woods,  dost  thou  oonif. 

plain? 
Nay  !  rather  thank  the  God  who  placed  thy  statie 
Above  the  lowly,  but  beneath  tiie  great ; 
•And  stiU  his  name  with  gratitude  revere^ 
Who  bless'd  the  sabbath  of  thy  leisure  here.*      ^ 

'^  The  walk  leads  round  a  plantation  ^ 
shrubs,  to  the  bottom  of  the  lawn,  froqi 
whence  is  seen  a  fountain,  between  a  laur^ 
arch ;  and  thtough  a  dark  passage  a  grey 
sun-dial  appears  among  beds  of  flowers, 
opposite  the  fountain.  ' 

^^  The  sun-dial,  a  small  antique  twist- 
ed column,  grey  with  age,  was  pn>babl|r 
the  dial  of  the  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  and 
counted  his  hours  when  at  the  adjoinii^ 
lodge ;  for  it  yas  taken  from  the  garden 
of  the  farm-house,  which  had  originally 
been  the  summer  retirement  of  this  mitred 
lord.    It  has  the  appearance  of  being  mo- 
nastiCy  but  a  more  ornate  capital  has  been 
added,  the  plate  oh  whii^h  bears  the  date 
of  1688.   I  must  again  venture  to  give  the 
appropriate  inscription  :^- 
'  To  count  the  brief  and  unrftumhig  hours. 
This  Snn-Dial  was  placed  ammig  the  flowers. 
Which  came  forth  in  their  beauty— smiled  and 

died. 
Blooming  and  withering  round  iU  ancient  side. 
MortalTwy  day  is  pasnng— see  that  Flower, 
And  think  upon  the  Shaaow  and  the  Hour !' 

"  The  whole  of  the  Small  green  slope 
is  here  dotted  with  beds  Of  flowers ;  a  step, 
into  some  rock- work,  leads  to  a  kind  of 
hermit*s  oratory,  with  criicifix  and  stained 
glass,  built  to  receive  the  shattered  frag- 
ments, as  their  last  asylum,  of  the  pillars 
of  Stanley  Abbey,  before  spoken  of. 

"  The  dripping  watet  passes  through 
the  rock-work  into  a  latge  shell,  the  gift 
of  a  valued  friend,  the  author  of^the 
Pleasures  of  Memory  ;*  and  I  add,  with 
less  hesitation,  the  Inscription,  because  iC 
was  furnished  by  the  author  of  •  the  Pains 
of  Memory,'  a  poem,  in  its  kind,  of  the 
most  exquisite  harmonv  and  fancy,  though 
the  author  has  long  left  the  bowers  of  the 
muses,  and  the  harp  of  music,  for  the  sei 
vere  professional  duties  of  the  bar.  I  havd 
some  pride  in  mendoning  the  name  of 
Peregrine  Bingham,  being  a  near  ration, 
as  well  as  rising  in  character  and  fame  at 
the  bar.  The  verses  will  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  are  not  unworthy  hit  muse  whose^ 
poem  suggested  the  comparisons.  The  in- 
cription  is  placed  over  the  large  Indian* 
sheU. 

'  Snatch'd  from  an  Indian  ocean's  roar, 

I  drink  the  whelming  tide  no  more ; 

But  in  this  rock,  remote  and  still. 

Now  serve  to  pour  the  murmuring  rilL  ^ 

Listen!  Do  thoughu  awake,  which  long  havq, 

Oh  * 
The 


slept— 
!  like  hii 


his  song,  who  placed  me  hjM« 

itestsong  to  Memory  dear. 
When  line's  tumiutuous  storms  are  pa&t,  ^ 

May  we,  to  such  sweet  muuc,  close  at  last     i^ 
Tlie  eyelids  that  have  wept !'  pg  LC 
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*'*'  Leaving  the  small  oratory,  a  terrace 
of  flowers  leads  to  a  gotbic  stone-taat  at 
the  end,  and,  returning  to  the  flower-gar- 
de9»  .we  wind- up  a  narrow  4>ath  from  the- 
njore  verdant  scette,  to  a  small  dark  path, 
iTith  fantastic  roots  shooting  from  the 
b^k,  whertf  a  grave-stone  appears,  on  which . 
an  hour-glass  is  carved. 
•  "  A  root-house  fronts  us,  with  dark 
Voughs  hi*anching  over  it — Sit  down  in^ 
that  old  carved  chair.  If  I  cannot  welcome 
some  illustrious  visitors  in  such  consume 
mate  verse  as  Pope,  I  may,  I  hope,  not 
If  ithout  blameless  pride,  tell  you,  reader, 
in  this  chair  have  sat  some  public  charac- 
ters, distinguished  by  far  more  noble  qua- 
lities than  '  the  nobly  pensive  St  John  I'  I 
might  add,  that  this  seat  has  received, 
among  other  visitors,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
.i.4X)ets  as  well  as  philosophers,  Madame 
de  Stael,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Chbisto- 
VHCR  North,  Esq. ! 

^*'  Two  lines  on  a  small  board  on  this  root- 
house  point  the  application — 

'  Oo8t  thou  lament  the  dead,  and  mourn  the  loss 
Of  many  friends,  oh  1  think  upon  the  eross  !' 

Over  an  old  tomb-stone,  through  an  arch, 
at  a  distance  in  light  beyond,  there  is  a 
^sta  to  a  stone  cross,  which,  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  would  have  been  idola- 
trous! 

.  *'  To  detail  more  of  the  garden  would 
appear  ostentatious,  and  I  fear  I  may  be 
dnought  egotbtical  in  detailing  so  much. 
Having  conducted  the  reader  through  the' 
parish  thus  far,  I  shall  take  him,  before 
iit  part,  through  an  arch,  to  an  old  yew,- 
which  has  seen  the  persecution  of  the  loyal 
English  clergy;  has  witnessed  their  re- 
turn, and  many  changes  of  ecclesiastical 
and  national  fortune^  Under  the  branches 
of  that  solitary  but  mute  historian  of  the 
Iiensive  plain,  let  us  now  rest ;  it  stands 
1^  the  very  extreme  northern  edge  of  that 
moden  which  we  have  just  perambulated. 
It  fronts  the  tower,  the  churchyard,  and 
looks  on  to  an  old  sun-dial,  oAce  a  crosa* 
tliC  crosi  was  found  broken  at  its  foot, 
probably  by  the  country  iconoclasts  of 
me  day.  1  have  brought  the  interesting 
fy^ment  again  into  light,  and  placed  it 
conspicuouslv  opposite  to  an  old  Scotch  fir? 
iQ  ifie  diiirchyard,  whidi  I  think  it  not 
inlikely  was  planted  by  Townson  on  hist 
teHorafioH^  •  The  accumulation  of  the  soil 
^  centuries  had  covered  an  ascent  of  four 
steps  at  the  bottom  of  this  record  of  silent 
fiours.  These  steps  have  been  worn  in 
j>lace8,  from  the  act  of  frequent  prostra- 
tions or  kneeling,  bv  the  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet,  perhaps  before  the  church  existed. 
JProm  a  scat  near  this  dd  yew  tree,  you  see 
the  churchyard,^  and  battlements  of  the 
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church,  on  one  side ;  and  on  the  other  you 
look  pver  a  great  extent  of  country.  On  a 
still  summer*s  evening,  the  distant  sound 
of  the- hurrying  coaches, •on  the  great  Lon- 
don road,  are  heard  as  they  pass  to  and. 
from  the  metropolia.  On  this  spot  this  last 
admonitory  inscription  fronts  you — 

« There  lie  the  village  dead,  and  there  too  I— 
When  yonder  dial  points  the  hour,  shall  lie. 
Look  round,  the  distant  prospect  Is  displayed. 
Like  life's  fair  iandacape,  mark'd  with  Ught  au4 

shade. 
Stranger,  hi  peace  pursue  thy  onward  road» 
But  ne'er  forget  thy  Umg  and  last  abode !' " 

-  Gentle  author— gentle  reader — gen.* 
tie  critic,  we  must  now  part,  and  each* 
pursue  his  own  appointeil  path  in  life.' 
Our  parting  shall  be  kind — ^and  being^ 
in  Mr  Bowles's  own  delightful  words, 
k  shall  not  be  unafFecting. 

-  **  Christian  reader !  we  have  passecP 
a  few  hours  together,  I  hope  not  en-« 
tirely  unprofitable  to  yott.  But  the? 
sun  13  shining  out— the  bells  are  ringi 
ing— we  will  now  leave  the  parsonage, 
the  garden,  the  churchyard,  and  pass 
dong  this  village  terrace.  I  may  take 
up  a  ffew  moments  more  of  your  time, 
whilst  we  slowly  pace  along  the  path- 
way which  leads  to  the  road,  and  lis* 
ten  to  the  village  peal.        *  * 

.  «  •  •  »  4k' 

.  •  »  •  »  m  ■ 

<^  Before  we  part  look  round  once 
more.  Yonder  is  the  termination  of 
Wfllshhre  downs ;  there  winds  alone; 
Wansdike,  of  whose  mighty  march  I 
have  s^ken  in  the  commencement  of 
this  parish  perambulation.  Th^  dis« 
tant  Tower  of  Devizes  crests  the  fur* 
ther  hill  beyond  that  eminence^  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  in  the  days 
of  Charles  the  First — Round*  way-hilh 
We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  this 
meadow.  Here  is  tlie  path  that  once 
led  to  the  rural  abode  of  the  royal  A  \u 
bot  of  Malmesbury^  and  which  still 
leads  to  the  humbler  parsonage.  There 
is  the  road  that  conducts  you  back  to 
the  Great  World.  Companion  of  a  few 
hours^  while  the  sunshme  of  life  lasts^ 
and  ere  the  church-bell  shall  toll, 
when  we  are  beyond  the  sound  of  aH 
human  things,  you  will  hear  the  mom.* 
ing  musio  of  these  beUs  at  a  distance^ 
and  remember,  if  any  thing  should 
have  been  said  worth  remembering  in 
thia  account  of  a  retired  {Ntrish  id 
Wiltshire, 

" in  peace  pursue  thyonivard  roadi 

But  ne'er  forget  ^A^  long  and  last  ab^de.'* 
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Tins  is  a  book  on  a  very  delightful 
subject,  by  a  ver^  distinguished  man. 
But  although  it  is  occasionally  rather 
a  pleasant  book  than  otherwise^  it  ia 
not  by  any  ineahs  worthy  either  of  the 
subject  or  the  man — the  one  being 
Angling,  and  the  other  Sir  Humphry 
Davy.  It  formed  the  occupation  of 
the  Author,  he  tells  us,  during  many 
months  of  severe  and  dangerous  ill« 
ness,  when  he  was  wholly  incapable 
of  attending  to  more  useful  studies,  or 
of  following  more  serious  pursuits. 
Now,  in  our  humble  opinion,  no  man 
should  write  a  book  of  any  kind  du- 
ring severe  and  dangerous  iUness ;  for, 
under  such  circumstances,  how  can  it 
escape  being  mortally  stupid  ?  Per* 
baps  a  man  might  write  a  tolerable 
sermon  during  a  season  of  dangeroua 
illness,  a  passable  prayer,  or  a  fair 
last  wUl  and  testament.  But  a  good 
book  upon  Angling  can  be  written, 
take  our  word  for  it,  only  in  a  state  of 
vigorous  health  of  mind  and  body- 
tongue  pure,  eyes  bright,  stomach 
strong,  puise  steady,  and  palate  trem- 
bHngly  alive  to  the^  taste  of  Glenlivet 
Sir  Humphry  must  have  been  in  a 
bad.  way  indeed  during  the  composi- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  Salmonia*- 
very  comatose — his  physician  must 
have  been  fearful  of  the  result — and 
bis  recovery  may  be  jdaced  among 
the  modem  miratfto  of  the  Healing 
Art. 

;  Were  Sir  Humphry  to  write  a  book 
on  Angling,  in  high  health  and  spirits, 
we  tae  di^sed  to  think  it  would  be 
a  good  one;  forjjndependently  of  his 
great  scientific  attainments,  hehas  the 
reputation  of  being  it  man  ^  taste  and 
literature.  Nay,  in  his  early  man- 
hood. Sir  Humphry  was  even  a  bit 
of  a  poet ;  and  we  have  read  a  pub- 
liabed  pom  of  his,'  that  appeared  to 
us  to  lift  up  and  set  down  its  feet 
with  considerable  vigour  and  alacrity, 
even  like  one  of  Mr.Ducrow's  horses 
dancing  on  a  platform  to  a  baiui  of 
music 

It  is  at  all  times  agreeable  to  tee 
men  of  eminence,  men  who  are  ''  con- 
spicuous objects  in  a  nation's  eyes," 
descending  from  their  proud  and  aby 


height  to  the  level  of  ordinarjr  mor- 
tals,— to  see  them  eating,  dnnking, 
yawning,  sleeping,  walking,  trotting, 
cantering,  and  galloping,  shooting, 
fishing,  and  fox-hunting,  like  the  m' 
roxxec  of  the  human  race.  By  doing 
so,  so  far  from  degrading  themselves, 
they  elevate  others ;  '*  they  justify  the 
ways  of  man  to  man ;"  and  by  con- 
necting the  pastimes  and  amusements 
of  this  life  with  its  cares  and  duties, 
why,  they  bring  all  its  discordant 
components  into  narmonious  amalga- 
mation. Thus  a  bishop,  sans  wig  and . 
petticoat,  in  a  hairy  cap,  black  jacket> 
corduroy  breeches,  and  leathern  leg-, 
gins,  creel  on  back,  and  rod  in  hana> 
sallying  from  his  palace,  impatient  to: 
reach  a  famous  salmon  cast  ere  the 
sun  leave  his  cloud,  attended  by  hiau 
chaplain,  brandishing  a  gaff  and  lister,  • 
appears  not  only  a  pillar  of  his  church, ' 
but  of  his  kind,  and  in  such  a  costume 
is  manifestly  on  the  high  road  to  Can« 
terbury,and  the  Kingdom*  Come.  Paley 
never  was  a  bishop, — nor,  with  all  hw 
great  virtues  and  talents,  did  he  de-i 
serve  to  be  one,-7-for  he  was  not  or- 
thodox either  iii  his  morality  or  faia 
religion.  And  we  will  never  allow 
heterodoxy  to  wear  the  lawn  sleeves, 
and  ominously  squint  on  bench  epia« 
oopal.'  But  Paley  was  a  pellucid  writer^ 
and  a  bloody  angler ;  he  was  a  ten^* 
dozen-trout-a-day-man,— dressed  bis 
own  flies,  and  threw  as  far  and  fin& 
a  line  as  ever  dropped,  gossamer-like, 
on  deep  or  shallow*  Lord  Nelson 
was  an  angler  till  he  lost  his  right-^ 
arm ;  and — ^But,  in  our  article,  we^ 
must  touch  on  topics,  not  exhaust 
them— so  suffice  it  to  say,  that  to  the 
list  of  anglers,  we  are  now  authcNrized 
to  add  the  name  of  the  First  Chemist; 
of  his  day,  and  the  illustrious  invents 
or  of  the  Safety-Lamp. 

We  had  often  heard,  before  Sal« 
monia,  of  Sir  Humphry's  £une  as  anr 
angler.  Tom  Purdv  saya^'  he  flings  m 
gude  flee  for  a  gentleman."  The  Kerst 
— He  of  the  Trows — threeps  "  he  can 
fish  nane;"  and  poor  Sandy  Givan^ 
at  name  of  the  Baronet,  used  to  shake 
his  head  like  Lord  Burleigh.  It  is  true 
that  Uiese  three  Jpreat  artiats^  having 
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llieaiselveB  reaohed  the  t^  of  the  ttte, 
may,  very  possibly,  look  down  rather 
too  contemptuoiudy  on  a  philosopher 
like  Sir  Humphry  sitting  among,  the 
lower  branches-*and  their  opinion  on  a 
salmon  fisher  must,  just  like  a  salmon 
iisdf,  be  taken  cum  gram  salis,  .  Still 
ihe  amateur  in  anglings  as  in  any  other 
df  the  fine  arts,  paintioefor  example, 
is  amenable  to  the  judgment  of  the 
artist.  Tried  by  his  peers.  Sir  HunW 
l^ry  might  be  pronounced  a  first-* 
rater — by  a  jury  of  genuine  fishermen 
from  the  Tweed,  the  Tay,  the  Awe, 
the  Spey,  the  Dee,  and  the  Findhom, 
but  a  pretender.  It  is  pain^,  in^ 
deed,  to  be  forced  to  believe  that  al- 
most nothing  is  perfectly  well  done 
by-i-gentlemen.  Billiards?^ There  are 
bunSeds  of  markers  who  could  give 
four  to  die  best  gentleman  player  in 
all  England.  Cri&et?  Beauclerkand 
Harbor^  themselves  were  nothing  to 
the  Mursdens.  Race-riding?  Poo^ 
poo-poo— look  at  Chiffney,  Buckle,  or 
the  worst  of  the  Three  Days,  and 
Delme  Ratdifib  himself  is>transmogri« 
fiedintoatailorw  Fiddling?  Nay-*-» 
Sandy  B&Uantyne  himself— beaut^l 
as  is  his  bow,  and  fine  his  finger,  must 
tower  histonetoCramer<H:  Spagnoletti. 
Shoodng?  Lord  Kennedy,  Mr  Os^ 
baldeston,  and  Captain  Ross,  are  all 
beaten  by  ArrowsmithJ  Boxing?  Ury, 
the  best  gentleman  sparrer  that  ever 
4lttDg  down  or  took  up  a  glove,  was 
Imt  a  boy  in  the  hands  o£  John  Jack* 
OOn.  Eunning?  Abraham  Wood 
4duld  have  distanced  all  the  Universi* 
ties.  Leaping?  Ireland, at  hop, step, 
«nd  leap,  could  have  given  two  yards  to 
^oungBeattie  of  the  Border.  And  to 
return  to  anting— why,  Mukocky  of 
Killamey  could  have  tofely and  easily 
allowed  a  salmon  an  hour  to  the  late 
•Lord  SomervUle. 

All  this  being  the  case,,  the  only 
f«maining  question  respecting  Sir 
•Humiihry  u  this— is  he,  among  gen^ 
tiemen  anglers, afirst-rate gentleman 
M^ler  ?  We  shrewdly  8uspect---not 
m  j^g6  of  his  skill  and  praWess 
lh)«lhis:borftj  aodyasaproof  of  the 
-ebbfidenoe  We  rOpo^  in  our  own  judgf- 
ment,  we  hereby  ohallenge  Sk  Hum- 
-phry  (a  oool^re  hundred)  for  thc^  first 
si^en  salmon,  in  any  river  and  any 
idonth,  week,or  day,  he  may  choosb  to 
ai^point,  in^  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 
We  olject  decidedly  to,  Norway— 
where  Sir  Humphry,  we  perceive,  has 
angled  a  little— as  too  far  off;  and 
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^  same  ol:|ieolion  applies,  with  even 
mcnre  force,  to  all  the  rivers  of  the 
New  World. 

If  he  prefer  wei^t  to  number,  he 
has  but  to  say  the  word — tackle  on 
and  off  at  six  and  six.  Our  fish  to  go 
to  scale  in  or  pu^  of  basket — which- 
ever is  the  ipore  agreeable  to  the  fancy 
of  the  Baronet-raiAd  if  he  will  give 
S  to  4,  we  engage  that  Kit's  creel 
9hall  draw  Humphxy's  by  two  ston*: 

TaON.' 

A  public  challenge  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear impertinent.  But  it  is  not  so-^ 
It  is  the  perfection  of  politeness.  For 
he  who  publishes  a  book  oh  angling— 
say  Salmonia,  or  Davs  of  Fly-Fishmg 
T-thereby  declares  that  he  is  ''  open 
to  all  the  world.  Sir  Humphry  can- 
not be  a  stranger  to  our  skill — ^at  least 
not  to  our  fame,— 
*<  Whereof  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to 

aidtj.'' 
He  must  acknowledge  that  we  are  a 
**  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel,"  al« 
though  his  hooks  aie  the  handy- work 
of  O'Shaughnessy  of  Limerick ;  to  be 
vanquished  by  "Us  can,  he  well  knoim, 
be  no  dishonour ;  whereas  to  beat  lis  . 
(even  by  a  griise)  would  be  undyins 
keudos— everlasting  glory— imm<Nrtia 
fiime.  Were  he  to  outaiigle  North  at 
C^atream,  Sir  Humphry  might  bong 
«p  his  rod  in  wreaths  .of  ivv  andku^ 
ml— juat  as  WoUington  his  Field*' 
marshal's  baton,  after  the  Overthrow 
of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 

We  have  said  that  we  judge .  Sir 
Humphry's  skill,  aa  an  angles  by  his 
Bonk.  Now,  no  sooner  4id  #e  tee  bia 
Pookadver.tised  injyicHUrray'alist, 
than  we  ordered  k^  be  sent  down  to 
Us. per  mail>i  ob/  the  vmr.  day  of  its 
pabucatkm-0-that  we  migbt  limd  it  to 
the  skits.  We  love  all  brothers  of  Ae 
angle,  and  shall  fraise  th^m  alvri^s 
bom  in  written  and  oral  discourse, 
^^vided  we  can  do  flo  bv  moderately 
stretdiing.the  strings  of  our  consci- 
ence, (monve  scribblers  on  the  Gw« 
^  Crif t,  if  ihky  sheur  but  a  time  feeU 
ing^  shall  by  Us  be  brought  forward 
Into  the  light,  and  their  place  assign- 
ed them  among  imgling  «iuthorfri-to- 
4fards  the  bottom  of  thecoutitry  dance. 
But  when  the  lUnstrious  not  only  put 
.the  pieces  of  their  rods  togethei^i  but 
undertake  to 

•(  Teach  the  old  idea  how  to  fish,** 

then,  we  feel  that  such  formidable  pre- 
paration ".  must  give  us  pause ;"  we 
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put  our  spectacles  astracLdle  on  our        The  Complete  Angkr,  hy  Waltdki 


sharpened  nose,  clear  our  throat  with 
a  few  sharp  short  hems;  place  our 
arms  akimbo-^o ;  and  fixing  our  face 
on  the  philosopher,  so  insufferably 
bright  with  expression,  that  it  seems 
all  oculus— like  the  very  eye  of  day«^ 
we  see  into  and  through  him — ^be  he 
as  dark  and  as  deep  as  he  may — and 
intuitiyely  know.tne  precise  place  he 
is  destined  to  occupy  in  company  with 
Walton  and  Bainbndge. 
'  Salmonia  is  certainly,  on  the  whole, 
stupid.  The  servile  adoption,  or  ra- 
ther slavish  imitation,  of  old  Izaak 
Walton,  is,  at  this  time  of  day,  not  to 
be  endured  in  any  writer  having  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  original  power 
-—and  is  of  itself  enough  deservedly  to 
danm  the  volume.  Sir  Humphry  in« 
forma  us,  that  "  the  conversational 
ihanner  and  discursive  style  were  dio- 
sen  as  be»t  suited  to  the  Hate  of  health  of 
Ifte  au^r,  who  was  incapable  of  con- 
siderable efforts  and  long- continued 
exertion ;  and  he  could  not  but  have 
in  mind  a  model,  which  has  fully 
proved  the  utility  and  popularity  of 
this  mediod  of  treating  the  subject 
^The  Complete  Angler,  by  Walton 
mA  Cotton/'  « 

.  What  does  he  mean  by  speaking  of 
**  eon^erable  efibrts  and  long- conti- 
nued exertion"  ?  Good  gracious !  are 
either  the  one  or  the  other  necessary  in 
writing  a  book  upon  Angling  ?  *'  Days 
of  Fly-fishing"  is  a  l^t  and  airy 
title,  and  such  a  volume  might  have 
been  written  off-hand,  just  as  you 
would  talk  familiarly  to  an  old  friend, 
or  scribble  an  epistle,  without  any 
^i&ut  at  all,  or  any  attention.  One 
does  not  expect  a  work  on  Fly-fidung 
to  be  in  several  £[^os,  on  which  had 
been  bestowed  the  unremitting  and 
undivided  labour  of  a  long  life — the 
pulse  on  the  thin  vnrist  of  the  author 
stopipisg  just  as  his  shrivelled  fingers 
had  written  ^' Finis."  HadSirHmn- 
ohry  been  aa  strong  as  a  horse,  his 
nealth  equal  to  that  aS  Hygeia  herself, 
would  he  have  chosen  a  style  mainly 
difibrentfrom  '^^e  conversational  and 
discursive,"  and  belaboured  his  vo- 
lume with  ^*  ^imderable  efforts  and 
kmg-oontinued  exertion  ?"  Surdy  he 
would  not  have  been  so  silly.  If  so, 
then  would  his  book  have  been  even 
duller  and  heavier  than  it  is— which 
is  saying  a  good  deal — for  even  in  its 
present  diape  we  should  be  sorry  to 
*6wim  the  Tweed  with  it  in  our  creel. 
It  is  the  weight  of  a  good  fish. 


and  Cotton,  has  indeed  fuUy  proved 
''  the  utihty  and  pc^ularity  of  this  m«« 
thod  of  treating  the  subject ;"-— but  Sir 
Humphry  must  know  very  well  that 
even  a   good   copy   of  an    invalu- 
able original  is  vtonti  not  very  much 
—an  indifi&rent  one,  very  little — a  bad 
one,  nothing.  Old  Izaak  is  often  very 
tiresome — ^very  prosy—- but  then  he 
IB  a  very  enoearing  character.     So, 
too,  more  or  less,  are  fdl  the  other  in- 
terlocutors. We  become  intimate  with 
them— like,  nay  love  them— rand  it  is 
very  pleasant  to    put  up  with  the 
failings  of  such  friends.    Indeed,  no- 
thing endears  one's  friends  to  a  good- 
hearted  man  so  much  as  their  little 
failings.  Peculiarities  beget  affection. 
Who  cares  a  straw  for  a  person  of 
perfectly  irreproachable  character  in 
all  the  littlenesses  of  life  ?      Some- 
thing absurd  even  must  there  be  in 
the  face  or  figure,  the  dress  or  man- 
ner of  a  man,  before  you  can  take  him 
to  your  heart.    How  pleasant  the  ab- 
sence— the  departure  of  an  intimate 
and  wearisome  bosom-friend  I    You 
love  him  for  the  relief.  You  feel  a  ten- 
der contrition  for  baring  wished  him  at 
^  the  devil.   You  set  down  every  yawn 
of  yours,  ere  he  breathed  farewell,  as 
a  separate  sin  to  be  atoned  for  by  ^e 
aggravated  cordiality  of  the  return.  You 
bea>me  pensive  at  the  remembrance 
of  your  own  guffaws — the  quiz  in 
absence  is  thought  of  with  much  <^ 
that  tenderness  and  pity  with  which 
we  regard  the  dead — and  we  vow 
if  ever  we  meet  again  in  this  wicked 
world,  to  laugh  at  him  less  immode- 
rately, to  do  more  honour  to  his  mo- 
dest worth,  to  look  on  all  his  singular- 
ities in  the  light  of  originalities,  and 
to  own  that,  with  all  his  qualities,  he 
roust  indeed  have  been  a  character. 
Much  of  all  this  we  experience  in  read- 
ing, and  laying  aside,  andretuming  to» 
the  Complete  Angler.     Walton  him- 
self  we  always  reverence,  even  throv^ 
our  smiles.  Cotton  we  always  admire, 
vrild  though  we  know  him  to  be ;  but 
the  que^  dts,  vrith  pames  as  queer, 
who  prate  and  prose  through  the  dia- 
h^^ues,  we  regard  with  kindly  affec- 
tion, diiefiy  on  account  of  the  amia- 
ble specific  silliness  by.  which  each 
is  distinguished,  and  which  proves  one 
and  all  of  them,  beyond  nossibility 
of  error,  to  be  good  anglers,   true 
Christians,  and  blameless  men. 

But  theintarlocutors  in  Salmonia  are 
introduced  without  the  smallest  dra- 


matic  skill.  Never  "was  there  such 
drawlingdiscourseby  theside  of  a  mur- 
TOnring  stream  as  that  indulged  in  by 
these  elderly  gentlemen.  The  charao 
ters  chosen  to  support  these  conyersa- 
tions  are^  quoth  Sir  Humphry,  Ha- 
LiKus,  who  issupposed  to  be  an  accom« 
plished  fly- fisher  ;  Ornitrer,  who  is 
to  ber^arded  as  a  gentleman  generally 
Ibnd  of  the  sports  of  the  field,  thongh 
not  a  finished  master  of  the  art  of  an- 
gling ;  PoiETES,  whoisto  beoonsidered 
as  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature,  and 
partially  acquainted  with  the  myste- 
ries of  fly-fishing ;  and  Physicus,  who 
is  described  as  uninitiated  as  an  an- 
gler, but  as  a  person  fond  of  inqui- 
ries in  natural  history  and  philoso- 
phy. There  is  nothing  very  much 
amiss  in  this  attempt  at  deviation 
from  the  characters  in  the  Complete 
Angler,  though  manifestly  a  Wofui 
wantofingenuity— originality — which 
last  is  to  a  book  about  any  rural  sport 
— ^life  and  soul.  Without  it,  such  book 
is  what  Sir  Humphry  and  the  die- 
mists  understand  by  a  caput  mar" 
iuum.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the 
characters,  unoriginal,  are  also  unre* 
-deemed  by  any  strong  natural  traits, 
unbrightened  by  the  vivacity,  we  will 
not  say  of  genius,  but  even  of  animal 
spirits,  and  all  repeat  a  lesson  which 
tne^seem  to  have  painfulljr  conned 
before  reaching  the  river  side*  Sir 
Humphry  is  seen  for  ever  exerting 
himself,  to  the  very  utmost  his  feeble 
health  wouM  allow,  to  ^^  preserve  the 
similitude."  Halieus,  of  course,  per* 
forms  sll  the  feats  of  skill,  and  holds 
the  rest  of  the  party  dog-cheap.  Or- 
nither  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  who 
ought  to  know  an  eagle  when  he  sees 
it  Never  was  there,  on  all  occasions, 
sndi  another  imaginative  simpleton  as 
Poietes ;  while  Physicus,  being  drawn, 
as  we  are  told,  from  the  life,  is  as  pe* 
dantic  and  as  empty  as  most  otner 
]^ilosophtcal  Physicians,  who  have 
dealt  more  with  theory  tlmn  practice. 
The  fiital  fiiult^— the  original  sin  of 
Mb  production — ^is  in  the  conception. 
There  is  no  individuality  of  character 
in  any  one  of  these  four  unfortunate 
gentlanen.  Unfortunate  we  call  them, 
on  that  very  account ;  for,  however 
rich  or  reputable  a  gentleman  may  be, 
he  cannot  be  pronounced  fortunate,  if 
he  have  no  individuality  of  character. 
Not  only;  in  muh  eases,  aie  gentlei- 
men  liable  to  be  mist^ien  for  one  an- 
other ^)y  others—^,  bad  eaae^— but  by 
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themselves«*«a  much  worse ;  a  confu« 
sion  arises  among  their  personal  identi- 
ties, from  whidi  result  many  unplea- 
sant feelings  and  awkward  mistakes ; 
and  they  all  are  aware  how  dangerous 
it  would  be  for  any  one  of  them  to 
swear  to  a  fact  as  having  been  consis- 
tent with  his  own  knowledge,  since, 
on  farther  reflection,  it  wouM  appear 
equally  probable  to  have  occurred  to 
another  of  the  squad.  The  student  of 
"  Salmonia"  is  puzzled  at  every  page, 
to  remember  who  is  speaking— and 
dislikes  the  endless  trouble  of  turning 
back  to  look  for  his  name.  Read  from 
it  a  dialogue  to  a  blind  man, — how- 
ever chemul  and  acute— and  all  blind 
men  are  cheerful  and  acut&— and  good 
and  happy  too,*-and  you  must  take 
care  never  to  omit  the  name  of  a  single 
interlocutor.  Not  so  in  Plato— not  so  in 
Waltwi — not  so  in  Landor— not  so  in 
North.  In  those  divine  dialogues,  for 
example,  the  Noctes  Ambrosianse,  you 
could  not  change  the  name  of  one 
speaker  for  another,  even  for  one  ze« 
tort  courteous,  or  quip  modest,  with* 
out  the  misnomer  being  instantly  de^ 
tected  by  the  dullest  ear.  But  in  Sal- 
monia, it  would  seldom  matter  much 
were  the  names  of  the  speakers  put 
into  a  hat,  and  then  affixed  to  the  oif* 
ferent  speeches,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  drawn  from  the  beaver. 
-  Sir  Humphry  Davy  must  be  too 
well-read  a  man  in  dramatic  litesa^ 
ture,  not  to  know  how  essential  to  th^ 
production  of  any  effi^  at  all»  is  the 
perpetual  preservation  of  dramatia 
propriety.  Let  the  sentiments,  feel- 
ings, opinions,  descriptions,  reflections, 
in  a  dialogue^  be  as  excellent  as  may 
be,  natural  and  true  ;  yet,  unless  they 
are  all  felt  to  be  congenial  and  af^pro* 
priate  to  the  charaece^  of  him  who 
utters  them,  th^^  seem  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable ;  and  absolotely  are  felt  to 
lose  much  of  their  native  worth  from 
being  so  transmitted  to  our  heart  or 
understanding.  The  genius  by  wluch 
the  truth  of  nature  is  preserved 
throughout  all  the  fluctuations  and 
windings,  and  turnings,  of  a  free  and 
animated  dialogue,  in  which  many 
strongly-marked  and  olearly  contrast- 
ed characters  are  displayed,  is  not,  in 
our  q[dnion,  a  very  rare  gift ;  it  is 
possessed,  in  a  thousand  distinct  de»> 
grees,  fh>m  Shdcspeare  down  to  the 
wit  of  the  village  smithy ;  but  nature 
seems  to  have  withholden  it  entirely 
inm  Sir  Humphry  Davyi  while  she 
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l^dtowed  upon  him  come  othei*of  he^ 
nobkat  £Eiculties. 

Bat  dramatic  power  is  not  all  we 
desiderate  in  these  duUdiidoguesi  One 
Tfktiy  feel  some  interest  in  characters 
neither  well-conceiyed  nor  execu* 
ted  ;  if  they  do  but  talk  away  in  an 
easy,  good-humoured,  liyely  style,  and 
giye  us  an  impression,  that  though 
rather  eyery*day  sort  bf  concerns,  to 
be  sure,  still,  nevertheless,  they  are 
jolly  companions  every  oiie— prefer 
Glenlivet  to  Green-Tea— love  to  count 
the  chimes  at  midnight— are,  in  shorty 
a  batch  of  plain,  honest,  straightfor-* 
ward,  downright,  upright  fellows,  who 
know  the  translation  of  ^"  dutce  est 
desipere  in  loco,"  to  wit,  "  weeUtimed 
daffin',"  put  their  whole  heart  and 
soul  into  aU  their  amuseinents  and 
pastimes,  and,  at  die  dose  of  a  san« 
ghinary  day,  drink  the  "  Angler's  De* 
H^it,"  with  the  most  reHgiotis  enthu- 
siaJHU.  HalieuS,  Physicus,  Poietes, 
and  Ornither,  are  of  a  diffeirent 
stamp— a  different  coinage.  They 
were  not 

**  Stamped  in  Nature*8  mint— -with  ec- 
stasy—" 

^re  obviously  attentive,  above  all  other 
earthly  concerns,  to  the  state  of  their 
bowels— which  they,  of  course,  keep 
Open — ^tiravdling.  for  ever  with  boxes 
of  pilla  in  their  portmantcMia— per- 
haps a  medicine  chest— lovers  of  re^ 
gularity  and'ffood  hours — every  mo- 
ther's son  of  them  with  his  life  insu- 
red for  at  least  three  thousand  pounds 
*^n4  all  alike  incapable  of  enjoying 
tile  wit  of  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

These  four  chums,  or  cronies,^  do 
not  meet  accid^ntaliy,  or  by  appoint- 
ment) to  have&few  days'  fishing  in  one 
or  two  particular  rivers;  but  to-day 
they  are  all  ang^g  away  together  near 
Ixmdon-^to-morrow  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland^and  the  day  after  toi 
morrow,  in  Austria.  No  attempt  is 
nade  to  throw  an  air  of  truth  and  re^ 
ality  over  the  shiftinss  of  the  scene, 
any  more  than  over  the  conv^sations 
.of  the  dramatis  persome— all  are  alike 
unnatural  and  unwieldy— and  per- 
hxpB  we  cannot  dmracteriae  Salmonia 
^tter  in  fewer  words,  than  by  saying 
4hat  it  must  have  beat  written  with 
an  artifiddi  pen. 

We  care  not  a  straw  for  unitie»  of 
an^  kind.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  sudi 
thing  as  unity  of  time  or  pUu»;  unless 
a  whole  tragedy  of  five  acts  can  be  pev« 


ftinned  in  a  dngle  mofl^ntt,  isnd  aO*dic 
actors  occupy  the  i^me  particular  part 
of  that  board  on  which  raves  Lear  or 
Othdlo.  Sir  Humphry,  therefore,  was 
at  perfect  Ubertv,  for  us,  to  con^vey 
these  four  gentlemen  back  and  fort- 
wards,  in  as  short  time  as  he  chosQ, 
or  ih  as  long^-all  over  the  h^itable 
and  the  uninbabitable  gldl>e.  He  waa 
free  to  imagine  Mr  Vallsncey'a  Tu^ 
nel  to  have  been  completed  between 
Lcmdon  and  C^  Wra^i-HrelayB  of 
balloons  to  have  been  stationed,  not 
only  along  the  great  north-roltd,  buf 
all  the  cross-cuts — Lieutenant  SceveU^ 
son's  steam-boats  flying  faster  than 
a^ny  wind  that  ever  tfew— nay^  if  cribr 
l)ed,  and  cabin'd,  and  confined  in.  his 
imagination  within  the  limits  of  pr^ 
sent  er  future  sdenee,  he  was  free  to 
shoot  on  a  sun-beam,  or,  swifter  .stilly 
on  ^^  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of 
love,"  with  all  his  four  creations  ob 
his  back,  Halieus,  and  Physicus,  and 
Poietes,  and  Ornither,  to  and  fro  aU 
the  separate  sahnon-pools  in  the  lif- 
quid  element.  But  then,  still  we 
should  have  indsted  on  knowings— aa 
Boon  as  he  had  taken  his  breath,  aUd 
had  time  to  tell  us — whether  he  and 
hiafrknds  travelled  by  tunnel,  ol-  half 
tooii,  or  steaTOi  or  sunbeam,  ^r  medi4> 
lation,  or  the  thoughts  of  Iove--ttor, 
tOl  we  knew  that,  oovdd  we.  be  assn^ 
tied  of  the  probabUity^  or  rather  posd^^ 
^iHty,  of  their  appeai^nee  in  any  giveb 
spot  of  any  given  quarter  of  the  gl^Mf.. 
Now,  our  complaint  at  fresent  is.  ti 
the  same  kind.  The  party  are  pr^ 
eented  to  our  view  one  day  at  a^ym^ 
posiac,  near  London.  We  are  will*, 
ing  to  believe  that  they  were  trans> 
ported  thither  in  one  of  the  many 
Paddington  Flies  swarming  in  the  dust 
of  summei'.  Another  day  they  are  at 
Denholm-lodge,  on  the  Colne,  we  sitp!> 
pose  by  means  of  a  post-chaise.  All  at 
t>nce  they  are  in  a  remote  ihooref  the 
Highlailds  of  Scotland.'  They  wetf 
boiind,  we  diall  continue  to -maintain 
to  the  last  hour  of  our  exii^nce,  to  have 
told  us,  in  a  few  words,  how  they  got 
-tbm.  Did  they  come  to  Leith  from 
London  in  the  Jan&es  Watt,  with  oar 
excellent  friend  Captain  Bain  ?  Thence 
went  they  tb  Aberdeen,  or  Inverness^ 
1>y  comet  or  b^  coach?  Weaiv willing 
to  bidieve,  if  they  say  w^  that  they 
dropt  from  the  moon ;  but  they  don^ 
my  so ;  nmr  have  they  miich  the:  ap- 
^peaxtmce  of  lunatacs..  We  tuili  over 
a  new  leaf;  and^  loi  therediey  an 


aH  rittkig  under  a^  in;  betide  die 
Fall  of  i&  Traim^  in  Upper  AuBtria  I 
We  had  dmost  committed  the  pre- 
valent sin  of  that  quotation  from  Ho* 
race ;  but  being  desurous  of  seeing  a 
single  number  of  a  periodipal  work 
wiutout  it,  we  have  abstained.  This, 
absurdity  is  iuTolved  in  Sir  Humph« 
17'a  fly  away  Jack,  fly  away .  Join— 
oome  again  Jack,  come  again. John 
mode  of  managing  matters,  that  we 
must  suppose  these  four  unfortunate 
gentlemen^  Halieus^  Physicus,  Foietes^ 
and  Omither,  to  have  entered  into  a 
social  compact,  signed  and  sealed,  to 
angle  together  so  long  as  they  might 
flourish,  and  on  no  account  whatever 
to  suffer  another  member  to  be  added 
to  the  parti  quarri  of  the  Exdu&ive 
Angling  Club.  We  cannot  help  con- 
siding  and  condemning  this  as  most 
iBibenO.  There  is  the  Scotch  Six 
Feet  Club,  now  Guard  of  Honour  to 
the  Lord  High  Constable  of  Scot- 
hnd,  which  now  consists  of  Seventy 
Members,  measuring  upwards  of  495 
feet  in  the  tottle  of  the  whole— Sir 
Walter  Scott  being  umpire  and  referee 
in  all  their  gymnastics— and  We, 
das  \  excluded  by  Nature  who  forbids 
a  ballot,  by  having  deprived  our  fair 
proportions  of  half  an  inch !  Suppose 
the  Clubi  instead  of  including,  as  it  now 
does,  some  threescore  and  ten  of  the 
flnest  feUows  in  all  Scotland,  had  con- 
lasted  but  of  Four  Members — Presi* 
dent,  Vice>-Prestdent,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretary,  all  flittering  with  medals, 
and,  preceded  by  the  band  of  the 
Dragoon  Regiment  from  Jock's  Lodge, 
had  celebrated  monthly  and  annual 
games  at  the  Hunter's  Trvst,  Inch-* 
keith,  Sir  George  Warrender's  ?ark, 
and  Innerleithen,  attended  b^  an  im- 
mense crowd  to,  on,  and  from  the 
ground,  who,  at  each  whirling  and 
arched  career  of  the  eighteen-pound 
sledge-hammer,  with  acclamations  rent 
die  skv— their  triumphs  afterwai^  re- 
corded in  the  Observer,  Mercury, 
Journal,  and  Scotsman,  and  haply, 
even  inlaid  in  letters  of  brass  on  the 
adamantine  pages  of  Blackwood's  ever* 
lasting  Masazine. 

-  Just  as  absurd  as  this,  every  whit, 
is  the  Exclusive  An^ng  Club,  whose 
exploits  are  celebrated  in  Salmonia. 
Poor  feUows !  we  pity  them  most  seri- 
ously ;  for  many  a  thousand  miles 
must  they  have  yawned  over  in  their 
piscatory  expeditions  through  Europe. 
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Whatatelifef  wduldit  be  to  the  three 
surrivors  were  Poietes  but  only  dead  I 
^  These  introductory  remarks  to  ar- 
ticles will  one  day  be  the  death  of  us 
—-but  now  for  It. 

Salmonia  consists  of  Nine  Dialogueil 
or  Days.  The  First  Day  introduces  u^ 
to  The  Four  Friends,  Halieus,  Poietes, 
Physicus,  and  Ornither,  at;i  Symposiact 
Heaves  and  earthr-^ipw  unuke  one  of 
the  Noctes  Ambrosianie !  They  have 
been  feeding  on  Trout  from  the  Waa- 
die,  and  have,  we  hope,  had  a  glass  er 
two.  Yet — p  dear  us !  O  dear  us  !— 
but  they  are  a  dull  set !  Old  Phydcus 
has  started  the  still  older  question 
respecting  the  crueltv  of  angling.  Hcf 
ought  to  have  made  up  his  mind, 
one  way  or  other,  before  joining  the 
Symposiac.;  Halieus,  after  clumsiljr 
combating  the  charge  of  crueltv,  breaki 
forth  into  the  following  light,  easy, 
airy,  graceful  play,  of  half-serious; 
half-sportive  alimentation,  so  de- 
lightful after  dinner  when  the  bottle 
is  beginning  to  circulate,  and  every 
one  is  expected  to  say  something  short 
and  pithy,  pat  to  the  purpose,  and  as 
unlike  as  possible  to  a  bit  out  of  a 
printed  book.    Hear  Halieus  I 

'*  Hac.— The  search  after  food  is  an  in^ 
stioet  belonging  to  oqf  nature;  and  ftom 
t^  savage  in  &  rudest  imd  most  primi* 
tive  Mate,  who  destroys  a  piece  of  game, 
or  a  fish,  with  a  club  or  spear,  to  man  in 
the  most  cultivated  state  of  society,  who 
employs  artifice,  machinery,  and  the  re. 
sources  of  various  other  animals,  to  secur^ 
his  ohject,  the  origin  of  the  pleasure  is 
similar,  and  its  objects  the  same :  but  that 
kind  of  it  requiring  most  art  may  be  said 
to  characterise  man  in  his  highest  or  inteh 
lectnal  state;  and  the  fisher  for  salmon 
and  trout  with  the  fij  employs  not  only 
machinery  to  assist  his  physical  powers, 
but  applies  sagacity  to  conquer  difficulties; 
and  the  pleasure  derived  from  ingenious 
lesouroes  and  devices,  as  well  as  from 
activo  pursuit,  belongs  to  this  amusement. 
Then  as  to  its  philosophical  tendency,  it  is 
a  pursuit  of  moral  discipline,  requiring 
patience,  forbearance,  and  command  of 
temper.  As  connected  with  natural  science, 
it  may  be  vauntied  a^  demanding  a  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  a  considerable  tribe  of 
created  beings — fishes,  and  the  aiiimals 
that  they  prey  upon,  and  an  acqudntaAce 
With  the  signs  tod  fec^ens  of  the  weather 
and  iu  cl^gesj  the  nature  of  waters,  «nd 
of  the  atmosphere.  As  to  its  poefeieal  re* 
latioBS,  it  carries  us  into  the  most  wild  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  nature ;  amongst  the 
mountain  lakes,  and  the  clear  and  lovely 
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streams  J&aigttth  ttom  the  h^ioi^  ranges  of 
elerated  bills^  or  thatmalte  their  way  throu^ 
thf  cavities  of  calcareous  strata.  How  de- 
lightful,  in  the  evly  spring,  after  the  dull 
and  tedious  time  of  winter,  when  the  frosts 
disappear  and  the  sunshine  warms  the 
earth  and  waters,  ta  wander  forth  by  some 
dear  stream,  to  see  the  leaf  burstmg  from 
the  purple  bud,  to  scent  the  odours  of  the 
bank  perfumed  by  the  violet,  and  «iamel- 
led,  as  it  were,  with  the  primrose  and  the 
daisy ;  to  wander  upcm  the  fresh  turf  be- 
low  the  shade  of  trees,  whose  bright  blos- 
soms are  filled  with  the  music  of  the  bee ; 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  to  view 
the  gaudy  flies  sparkling  like  animated 
gems  in  the  sunbeams,  whilst  the  bright 
and  beautiful  trout  is  watching  them  from 
below ;  to  hear  the  twittering  of  the  water- 
birds,  who^  alarmed  at  your  approach*  ra- 
pidly hide  themselves  beneath  the  flowers 
and  leaves  of  the  water-lilv ;  and  as  the 
season  advances,  to  find  all  these  objecU 
changed  for  others  of  the  same  kind,  but 
better  and  brighter,  till  the  swallow  and 
the  trout  contend  as  it  were  for  the  gaudy 
May.fly,  and  till,  in  pursuing  your  amuse- 
ment  in  the  calm  and  balmy  evening,  you 
are  serenaded  by  the  songs  of  the  cheerful 
thrush  and  melodious  nightingale,  perform- 
ing the  oflices  of  paternal  love,  in  thickets  < 
ornamented  with  the  rose  and  woodbine!'' 
Sir  Humphry  may  think  this  fine 
writing — ^aud  so  may  many  young  la- 
dies— ^poetry  and  pnilosopny,  and  all 
that^  combined.  We  think  it  sad  oom« 
mon-place  stuff— very,  very  trashy, 
indeed.  Many  are  the  thousands  of 
times  the  same  thing  has  been  said, 
almost  in  the  same  words;  yet,  to- 
wards the  close,  it  becomes  almost 
pretty  —  which  indeed  any  allusion 
whatever  to  thrushes  and  nightingales 
is  apt  to  be — and  we  daresay  Poietes, 
with  the  usual  envy  and  jealousy  of 
poets,  listened  most  impatiently  to  the 
flowery  harangue ;  but  he  soon  takes 
his  revenge. 

"  PoiET. — Pliny  has,  as  well  as  I  re- 
collect, compared  a  river  to  human  life. 
I  have  never  read  the  passage  in  his  works, 
but  I  have  been  a  hundred  times  struck 
with  the  analogy,  particularly  amidst 
mountain  scenery.  The  river,  small 
and  clear  in  its  origin,  gushes  forth  from 
rocks,  falls  into  deq»  glens,  and  ^wantons 
and  meanders  through  a  wild  and  pic- 
turesque country,  nourishing  only  the  un- 
cultivated tree  or  flower  by  its  dew  or  spray. 
|n  this,  its  4tate  of  infancy  and  youth,  it 
ma^  be  compared  to  the  human  mind,  in 
which  fancy  and  strength  of  imagination 
are  predominant^it  is  more  beautiful  than 
useful.  When  the  different  rills  or  tor- 
rents join,  and  descend  into  the  plain,  it 


becomes  sloir  and  stat^y  in  its  motions ;, 
it  is  applied  to  move  madiinery,  to  Irrigate 
meadows,  and  to  bear  upon  its  bosom  the' 
stately  barge  ;..^in  iu  mature  state,  it  ia 
deep,  strong,  and  useful.  As  it  flows  on 
towards  the  sea,  it  loses  its  force  and  its 
motion,  and  at  last,  as  it  were,  becomes 
lost  and  mingled  with  the  migh^  abyss  of 
waters. 

*'  Hal — One  might  pursue  the  meta- 
phor  still  further,  and  say,  that  i^  Its  oriw 
gin—its  thundering  and  foam,  when  H  car. 
ries  down  day  from  the  bank,  and  beceraes 
impure,  it  resembles  the  youthful  mind, 
affected  by  dangerous  passions.  And  the 
influence  of  a  lake,  in  calming  and  clearing 
the  tuibid  water,  may  be  compared  to  the 
effect  of  reason  m  more  mattirelife,  when  the 
calm,  deep,  cool,  and  unimpassioned  mind 
is  freed  from  its  fever,  its  troubles,  bubbles; 
noise,  and  foam.  And,  above  all,  the" 
sources  of  a  river, — which  may  be  con» 
sideved  as  belonging  to  the  atmosphere, — 
and  its  termination  in  the  oo^n,  may  be 
r^arded  as  imaging  the  divino  origin  of - 
the  httman  mind,  and  its  being  ultimatid^ 
returned  to,  and  lost  in,  the  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Intelligence  from  which  it  origi- 
nally sprung." 

This  is,  we  think,  an  example  of 
unsuccessful  ambition.  The  passage- 
opeas  ahsurdly.  Sir  Humphry  says^ 
that,  as  well  as  he  recoUeota,  Plmy  has 
compared  a  river  to  human  life,  in  a 
passage  which  he  has  never  read!  He 
then  says,  that  although  he  has  never 
read  that  passage  which  is  in  Pliny,  as 
well  as  he  recollects,  he  has  been  a 
hundred  times  struck  vdth  the  ana- 
logy !  hard  preserve  us  I  is  there  a 
book  in  verse  or  prose,  in  any  language, 
in  which  human  life  is  not  likened  to 
a  river,  or  a  river  to  human  life"?  If 
there  be,  it  must  be  a  great  oddity. 
The  simile  occurs  upwards  of  ten  timea 
in  Monsieur  Ude's  Cookery,  and  twen- 
ty times  at  least  in  the  Complete  (Con- 
fectioner of  Signor  Jarrin.  Sir  Hum- 
phry will  find  it  frequently  in  the 
Belfast  and  Aberdeen  Almanacks—*, 
often  in  Hoyle  on  Whist— one  hun* 
dred  and  twenty- three  times  in  Bos- 
ton's Fourfold  State — and  once  at 
least  in  every  pyige  of  every  volume  of 
sermons  entered  at  Stationer's  Hall 
since  the  origin  of  that  establishment 
or  institution.  The  first  point  of  re- 
semblance^  jaccording  to  Sir  Hum.<« 
phry,  between  a  river  and  life,  is, 
that  they  are  both  ''  small  and  dear 
in  their  origin."  What !  is  life  clear, 
in  its  origin  ?  No— Wordsworth  says, 
finely  and  truly»  of  a  stream,  that  it 
issues,  "like  life,  front  darkness!'' 
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Secondly*  the  river  io  ita  infkncf* 
{vide  svipra,)  may  be  compared  to  the 
human  mind  in  youth,  ^'  in  which 
fancy  and  strength  of  imagination  are 
predominant — ^itismore  beautiful  than 
usefuL"  It  18  not  true,  that  fancy  and 
atrengdi  of  imagination  are  predomi- 
nant, in  that  period  of  lifb,  which 
might  answer  to  the  earliest  course  of 
a  mountain  river.  The  fancy  and  the 
^nagination,  like  the  reason,  are  in 
greatest  strength  in  the  prime  of  life. 
The  fact  thus  stated  by  us  in  plain 
words,  Shr  Humphry  will  not  attempt 
to  deny.  Thirdly,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  mountain  nver,  in  its  earlier 
course  among  rocks  and  glens,  is  more 
beautiful  than  useful.  It  is  useful, 
just  in  the  way  and  to  the  degree  in- 
tended by  the  wisdom  of  all-providing 
nature.  What  Sir  Humphry  means 
here  by  "  an  uncultivated  tree,"  we 
know  no  better  than  himself;  but  the 
dew  asd  spray  of  which  he  speaks, 
and  the  runmng  waters,  do  minister 
to  the  wild — and  to  many—all  the 
creatures  of  the  wild— as  useful  then 
as  it  jfi  whoi  flowing  in  the  plain 
below,  gladdening  the  yellow  Ceres. 
FourUily,  hjs  comparison  oi  the  river, 
when  it  has  descended  to  the  plain, 
with  tbe  human  mind  in  maturity,  is 
not  at  all  made  out— nay,  look  at  it, 
gentle  reader,  and  you  will  see,  that, 
though  he  has  described  the  river,  he 
has  not  described  the  mind,  and  tiiiat 
theie  is,  in  fact,  no  comparison !  That 
isratheran  oversight.  Whatoperations 
or  fiumlties  of  the  mind  answer  to  the 
"  app^cation  of  the  river  to  movema- 
ehin^,  to  irrigate  m^idows,  and  to 
bear  upon  its  bosom  the  stately  barge?" 
Absolute  and  very  dumsy  nonsense. 
Fifthly,  Sir  Humphry  asserts,  that  as 
a  river  flows  on  towards  the  sea,  "  it 
loeeiitsforceandits  motion."  No— not 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  mind  in  old 
age  loses  its  force  and  motion.  Quite 
the  reverse.  M9e  hold,  then,  that  for 
the  reasons  given,  the  passage  is  an 
example  of  unsuooessral  ambition. 
We  tnink  the  foUowmg  picture  of  a 
biU-bom  stream  joining  the  sea  bet« 
ter— because  more  true  to  nature.  You 
may  compare  it  to  human  life  or  not 
^nst  as  you  choose— but  we  think 
you  had  better  not— nor  yet  any  other 
description  of  any  oUior  stream,  all 
such  comparisons  being  odious. 

««  Down  falls  the  drawbridge  with  a  thun- 
dering shock, 
And  in  an  instant,  ere  the  eye  can  know, 
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Binds  the  stem  casde  to  the  opposing  rock,- 
And  hangs  in  calnmess  o'er  the  flood  tielow  1 
A  raging  flood,  that,  bom  amid  the  hills, 
Flows  dancing  on,  through  many  a  name- 
less glen ; 
Till  join'd  by  all  his  tributary  rills 
From  lake  and  tarn,  from  maiish  and  from 

fen, 
He  leaves  his  empire  with  a  kingly  glee, 
And  fiercely  bids  recoil  the  billows  of  the 
seal*' 

Sixthly,  Halieus,  in  our  humble  opi- 
nion, makes  matters  worse  by  "  pur« 
suing  the   metaphor    still  farther." 
But  the  truth  is,  the  old  gentleman 
does  not  pursue  the  metaphor  at  all : 
he  takes  it  up  without  any  pursuit 
whatever,  and  altogether  changes  its 
character.     Poietes   sits  on  one   of 
the  ministerial  benches — Halieus  with 
the  opposition.    According  to  Poietes, 
the  nver  ''is  small  and  clear  in  its 
origin ;"  like  life  and  youth.    A  ccord« 
in^  to  Halieus,  ''  in  its  origin,"  and 
in  its  "  thundering  and  foam;"  "  when 
it  carries  down  clay,  and  becomes  im^ 
pure,"  it  is  also  like  life  and  youth. 
This,  we  repeat— is  not  to  pursue  a 
metaphor,  but  to  transmogrify  or  mur« 
der  it.    Seventhly,  the  whole  sentence 
about  the  lake,  the  moment  you  lode 
at  it,  is  seen  to  be  imperfect  and  con« 
fused,  both  in  conception  and  expres- 
sion — to  say  nothing  of  its  far-fetched 
and  pedantic  inapplicability.    Rivers, 
after  they  flow  throt^h  or  issue  from 
lakes,  are,  as  Sir  Humphry  must  well 
know,  generally  fuller  than  before  of 
troubles,  bubbles,  noise,  and  foam. 
Let  him  try  to  wade  the  Awe,  at  any 
part  of  its  course,  and  he  will  soon 
find  himself  in  the  sea.  Besides,  what 
does   Sir   Humphry  mean   by  the 
''  bubbles,  noise,  and  foam  of  die 
mind  ?"  He  forgets  that  they  belong 
to  the  river ;  and  that  he  should  have 
told  us  what  corresponded  to  them  in 
the  mind;  otherwise  his  metaphor  is 
imperfect  and  incomplete.     We  re« 
peat,  then,  that  the  whole  sentence  is 
absdute  nonsense.    Eighthly,  the  last 
attempt  at  originality  of  M  Halieus 
—in  which  he  speaks  of  the  sources 
of  a  river,  the  atmosphere,  and  its 
termination,  the  ocean,  as  imaging  the 
divine  origin  of  the  human  mind,  and 
its  return  to  the  infinite  and  eternal 
intelligence,  is  a  murder  committed  at 
noon-day,  on  a  passage  in  Wordsworth. 
'*  Poo — ^mere  verl^d  criticism !"  me- 
thinks  we  hear  some  dolt  exclaim.  But 
Sir  Humphry  himself  knows  better ; 
and  on  reconsidering  the  passage  he 
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willfbeltliKthad'he  been  ascardefls 
of  bid  intellect  id  bis  cbemical  sou 
Ititioris  and  analyses  as.  in  these  his 
poetical  ccnnparisons  and  analogies^ 
and  as  lax  in  his  logic  in  recording 

eeir  results^  the  name  of  Davy  would 
ve  1)een  known  but  as  that  of  a  poor 
village. apothecary,  instead  of  sound-* 
vig  pyf r  lapds  and  seas  as  that  of  one 
of  the  greatest  discoverers  in  science 
of  any  age  or  country. 

Men  so  dull  over  their  wine  must 
not  be  expected  to  prove  very  lively 
over  their  water.  Second  Day— they 
|ry  ti^out- fishing  on  the  Colne,  whiclt, 
by  the  way,  Poietes  describes  very 
Well,  and  very  truly. 
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»"  FoiET.— ^This  is  really  a  very  chaim- 
ing^riUa  scene,  I  may  almost  si^,  a  pa^ 
t«ral  seenek  The  meadows  have  the  ver. 
dure  which  even  the  LondoQezSs  enjoy  as  a 
peculiar  feature  of  the  English  landscape., 
The  river  is  cleat,  and  has  all  the  beauties 
of  a  trout  stream  of  the  larger  siz6, — .there 
rapid,  and  here  still, — and  there  tumbling 
&i  foam  and  fury  over  abrupt  dams  npod 
deati  gravel,  as  if  {5ur%ufng  a  naturiU 
tottrse.  A^d  that  iidand,  With  iffpoplais 
and  wtOo^'s,  afid  the  flies  making  it  theii 
summer  paradise,  and  its  little  lishing 
bouse,  are  all  in  character ;  and  if  not  ei- 
tremefy  picturesque,  it  is  at  least  a  very 
pleasant  scene,  from  its  verdure  and  pure 
waters,  for  the  lovers  of  our  innocent 
amusement."  .    ^ 

Tberb  k  a  gbod  deal  of  angling  hk« 
fbrmfction  <tf  n  common  kina  in  did 
Dittlognd  on  Day  Second ;  but  it  is  in- 
tolerably tedious.  Poor  Poietes^nmch 
to  bd  pitied  in  the^  fc^owing  passage : 

.«*  PoiET.-1-.I  have  him  I-  Alas  !  he  has 
broken  me,  and  carried  away  half  mv  hot- 
tom  Mne.  He  npiust  have  been  a  fish  of  7 
or  81bs.  What  a  dash  he  made!  He 
carried  off  my  fly  by  main  forc^  ' 

**  llAL..^Yott  should  have  allowed  yoiiir 
4reel  to  play  and  your  line  to  run ;  you 
held  him  too  tight. 

"  FoiET.— He  was  too  powerful  a  fish 
€ot  my  tackle ;  and  evenif  I  had  done  so^ 
would  probably  have  broken  me  by  run- 
«iing  amongst  the  weeds. 

'^  HAL.*»Iiet  me  tell  you,  my  friend, 
you  should  never  allow  a  fish  to  run  to  the 
weeds,  or  to  strike  across  the  stream ;'  you 
ahould  carry  him  atways  down  the  StreaT^, 
keeping  his  h6ad  high,  and  in  the  dirrent 
If  ma  weedy  river  you  aHoW  a  large  fish 
to  run  up  stream,  yoh  are  olmost  s^e  to 
^Osehim.'  There,  I  Nsve.  hooked  the  com- 
panion oi  your  lost  fish,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stream, — a  powerAil  <beature ;  he 
tries,  you  see,  to  make  way  to  the  ireeds, 
but  I  hold  him  tight. 


^  *'  Poiz7.r-.I9ee  yon  are  oblij|e4  tOf^Xk 
with  him,  and  have  carried  lum  safely 
through  the  weeds. 

"  Hal.  I-ha?e  him  now  in  the  rapids 
on  the  shallow,  and  I  have  po  few  of  lo- 
sing him,  unless  he  strikes  the  hook  out  of 
his  mouth. 
'  *^  PoiET.— He  springs  again  and  again. 

"  Hal. — He  is  off;  in  one  of  tb^se 
somersets  h6 detached  thesteel,  and  henOW 
leaps  to  cdebrate  his  escape.'' 

HaHeus  then  tery  gravely  inilHriiis 
Ppietes  that  a  trout  whenJhils  mbu^ 
has  been  pricked  by  an  artificial  flyi 
baa  learned  from  experience  to  d»« 
l^guisb  it  froni  a  natural  one^HMf 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  catching  &is 
trout  that  carried  away  his  tadcle— ^ 
but  with  the  natural  fly.  He  di'ere-i 
fbre  puts  )iVe  flies  on  his  hook>  ^*  with> 
sotbe  regret  and  some  disgust,"  8061J 
hdoks  a  whapp6r-^nd  brings -biiri 
ashore.  Physicus  perceiving  the  tadd^ 
of  PSietes  hanging  to  the  trout's  16wer 
jaw,  exclaimts— as  wdl  he  mi^t-— "  ! 
ihn  surprised!  That  fish  evidently 
had  discovert  that  ^e  artifldid  fly 
^as  a  dangeroira  b^it;  yet  he  took 
the  natural  fly  which  Was  on  ft  book/ 
and  Whien  the  silk-wo^m  gut  must 
have  been  visible."  Now,itt  the  co^atn^ 
of  a  long  angling  life,  one  may  meef 
vrith  such  an  occurrence  two  tft  thr&i 
times.  For  our  oWn  parts  vi^  neve^ 
rbet  with  it;  and  #&  have  angted  ^etie 
f<»tt  years— {herdToi^  Shr  Humphry 
ought  not>  in  a  work  hot  dealing  ist 
marvel^,  to  have  introduced  this -s^e-t 
l^ftt  unsportsmanlike  anetiddt^.  H 
shotild  have  occurred,  if  at  aH,  fanh^ 
oh  ;  riot  on  .the  very  flfst  diy  Physi-' 
cuiS  e^r  savr  a  fly  thrown  ;  ahd  Ha^ 
Heus  should  not  ba^  been  repres^ftletf 
g;uirey  of  the  ilionstrotis  absurdity  iff 
expecting  to  tak^  With  i  fiatursi  fl^ 
the  same  trout  ^at  fefad  jn^  torrie^ 
dfiPthe  artificial  ope.  ^di  ^pefCt^Etl^tl 
wais  contrary  to  di  ^^erie«iee ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  chafnces  is  hei^  set  ai 
ndii^t.  Had  he  eaughr  th^  trOttt 
Without  6cpecting  it— we  should  bftv^ 
ifwallowed  tbe  marve^-^but,  by  hlft  #ay 
of  teHing  i^.  itfappeat^  to  be  tritl  him 
wti  every-htotflp  occurrtoce-^and  ift 
wonder  it  doe^isiH  ba|>t>en  &^isrf  otfae^ 
page.  Thirf  trifleihfcws  mud^  poverty 
and  awkwardness  of  invention^tod 
mnst  excite  t&e  derision  ct  ail  out- 
and-out  angfers.  ' 

Throughout  all  tbe  dialogues,-  there 

is  a  great  deal  too  much  of  misdnj; 

and  hooking,  and  playing  and  losing, 

and  landing  of  fish.'   Fifty  pages  «t 
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"^e  fewest  are  occupied  wi^  such  ex* 
donations  as^  *'  Look,  I  bayehim  !— 
He  18  a  large  fish  Ir-^Now  he  is  tired  ! 
**-Now  I  will  land  him  !" — without 
t>ne  burst- of  enthusiasm,  or  the  pas- 
sion of  the  pastime.  Poietes  is  made 
«  kind  of  butt— and  is  always  playing 
tlie  fool.  Yet  Sir  Humphry  seems  to 
have  had  no  such  desigu  against  him  } 
and  no  doubt  believes  that  he  has 
painted  an  interesting  and  original 
genius.  ^  In  the  disasters  perpetually 
b^llkig  a  novice  in  the  art  of  ans& 
ling,  there  is  quite  a  fund  of  inirth^ 
menrimenty  and  amusement  to  draw 
from ;  and  some  such  incidents  might 
eocasiouidly  haye  relieved  the  drawl- 
ing monotony  of  these  most  undiversi* 
fied  diafogues.  But' Sir  Humphry 
has  no  wit— no  humour — and  one  or 
two  attempts  at  raillery  and  the  facete 
are  indeed  deplorable. 
>  The  Party  keep  angling  and  talking 
away  till  past  four  a dodc,  acoompa* 
Hied,  it  would  appear,  by  a  regular 
fisherman,  whose  business  it  is  to  see 
that  no  trout  under  twa  pounds  is  ta^ 
-ken  from  the  Preserve.  A  little  after 
four  o'doek,  tbegendeman  of  thehoose 
comes  down  to  the  river-side,  and 
"says,  with  his  usual  suavity,  *'  1  hope, 
gentiemen,  you^  have  been  amused  ?^ 
Halieus  replies,  '^  Most  highly,  rir. 
As  a  ]jroof  of  it,  there  are  in  the  fish^ 
wefl  eighteen  good  trout,  and  one  not 
much  short  of  6lbs. ;  three  above 
'4  lbs.  and  four  above  3  lbs.  in  weight. 
/  hope  you  wiU  ordor  that  great  ^fish 
fordirmer"  Now,  webegtowhMper 
in  Sir  Humphry's  ear,  that  there  is 
something  vulgar  and  impertinent  ia 
that  last  observation.  No  gendeman 
on  a  visit  to  a  friend's  house,  would 
suggest  any  part  of  his  victuals,  fie* 
ti^,  here  the  hint,  unless  mine  host 
were  a  fool,  or  had  other  fish  to  fry, 
was  wholly  unnecessary-^or  who  in 
his  senses  would  allow  a  6  lbs.  Colne 
trout  to  lie  a  night  uneaten  in  hb 
possession  ?  But  this  low-bred  sug* 
gestion  of  Halieus  is  made,  it  would 
seem,  for  the  sake  of  die  answer. 
Mine  host  says,  ^'.  We  will  see.  He 
is  afine  fish,  and  fit  for  a  present, 
even  for  a  Prince,  and  you  shall  take 
hkn  to  a  Prince !" 

This  throws  an  air  of  high  life  oyer 
the  humble  fisherman,  and  shews  Sir 
Humphry,  like  all  true  Whigs,  to  be 
a  great  Aristocrat.  Once  in  his  life 
he  liad,  we  presume,  caught  a  trout 
large  enough  to  be  sent  to  the  Duke 
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of  Sussex ;  and  here  he  proudly  imi 
mortalizes  the  fact  in  the  First  of  his 
Dajrs  of  Fly-fishing.  A  trout  Clbs, 
weight  carries  off  the  tackle  of  a  poet 
-^  chemist  catches  him  with  a  na« 
tural  fiy  with  the  other  gear  in  hi| 
jaw— proposes  to  his  host  to  have  him 
dressed  for  dinne^— his  host  demun 
with  a  '*  we  will  see,"  and  sends  his 
guest  with  the  noble  monster  to  a 
king's  son.  Sir  Humphry  ought  to 
write  a  Fairy  Tale. 

.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  natural  for  a  trout* 
ing  parti  quarri  to  angle  a  whole 
day  in  dialogue — ^not  in  a  book — ^but  in 
a  brook — ^not  in  printed,  but  beneath 
budding  leaves?  Could  such  unoea* 
sing  dishmaclaver  be  tolerated  from 
breakfast  to  pinner  by  joiy  man  who 
ever  dromied  a  red  spinner  ?  Let  ua 
hear  nothmg  of  Izaak  Walton.  Som^ 
people  may  do  what  they  choose.  Ii| 
it  natural  oris  it  not^  under  such  cir* 
cumstances,  so  to  keep  gabbling  ?  Un« 
natund,  and  idiotical,  and  disgusting. 
That  a  sulky  syllable,  now  and  then, 
might  be  exchanged  bv  anglers  pass« 
ing  each  other  down  the  iMinks  of  a 
trouting  stream,  is  imaginable;  but 
here  we  have  four  members  of  c 
Literary,  Philosophical,  and  Angling 
Debating  Society,  in  full  discusdon 
all  day  along  the  banks  of  die  Colne ! 
Nothing  but  the  most  exquisite  ge« 
nius  could  reconcile  one  to  a  proceed* 
ing  in  itself  so  senseless,  and  so  re- 
pugnant to  every  prindple  of  pastime ; 
done  ill— and  here  it  is  done  very  ill— 
the  members  become  objects  of  laugh* 
ter,  and  the  rod  in  the  hands  of  each, 
a  striking  proof  of  the  accuracy  oi  Dr 
Johnson's  celebrated  definidon.  Ha* 
ving  killed  amongst  them  nenly  sixty 
lbs.  weight  of  trout ;  and  mine  host 
having  finished  ofi^  with  a  ^'  magnifi- 
cent perch"  of  three  lbs.— fqr  what- 
ever any  one  of  the  party  wishes  to 
do,  is  forthwith  done,— they  walk  up 
to  the  Villa.  Their  proceedings  are 
thus  shordy  intimated. 

"    .       {They  go  to  dinner.) 


(  They  return  from  the  house,)     " 

and  angle  away  till  it  is  nearly  dark, 
becoming  more  and  more  loquacious — 
and  finally^  onie  and  all'of  tnem  into- 
leraUy  lons-winded^^more  especially 
Halieus,  wno  has  evidently  taken  a 
2  K 
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elrop  too  nrach^  (nr  rather  too  Utiles  for 
he  is  in  tiie  pfosy  conctidoH  of  hsAi^ 
and-half^  and  will  oot  luiswer  the  mm^ 
plett  question  under  half  a  doses 
pages.  In  tlie  pride  of  «apcr}oa*akiti) 
he  relimjuisbes  the  rod  altogether,  aaid 
ismei  directions  to  the  od^r  aogkvBi 
€'«ke  a  speohnen  of  the  sport-^ 

"  Hal. — Try  again.  You  have  hooked 
liim,  and  you  have  dotoe  well  not  to  strike 
^hen  he  rose.  Now  hold  him  tight,  wind 
up  your  line,  and  carry  him  down  the 
stream.  Push  ihe  boat  downstream,  fish- 
bnnan.  Keep  yoiit  fish's  head  vp.  He 
begins  to  tire,-*4rad  diere  is  landed*  A 
fine  well-fbd  fish,  not  much  less  than  41bs. 
Throw  Irim  into  the  welL  Now,  Poietes» 
try  that  fish  n»ng  above,*»aad  there  are 
iwomore. 

"  PoiET, — I  have  him  I 

''  Hal. — Take  care,  de  has  turned 
vou,  and  you  have  sufibred  him  to  run 
out  your  line,  and  he  is  eone  into  6ie 
Veeds  under  ^e  willow ;  let  mm  fall  down 
tfream. 
•  •**  Pm*!*.— -T*attnot  get  him  oat 

^«  HA'L.'^Then  wind  np.  I  iear  he  Is 
Jest,  yet  we  ^iU  Jtry  to  recover  Irim  by  ta* 
king  the  boat  up.  The  line  is  ^loose :  he 
jMB  left  the  link  entanj^ed  in  ■  the  weeds^ 
and  earned  your  fly  with  him.  He  must 
have  been  a  large  fish,  or  he  could  not  have 
disentangled  himself  from  so  strong  a  gut. 
(Try  again,  there  are  fish  now  rising  above 
imd  below;  where  the  water  is  in  motion, 
'opposite  itht  wiUow,  diere  ate  twe  fish 
•Hsing. 

'  •  *'  Poi^t— T  have  ^e  of  4hem. 
:  **  Uai>.^-Now  you  aic  doing  weU* 
•Down  with  4lie  boat,  and  drag  yenc  fidi 
downwards.  Continue  to  da  so,  as  there 
^re  we^s  all  round  yon.  You  ean  mas- 
-ter  him  now ;  kee|»  him  high,  and  he  is 
your  own.  Put  the  net  under  him,  and 
bring  him  into  the  boat ;  he  is  a  well-fed 
Ksh,  but  not  of  the  proper  size  for  a  vie* 
"tim  ;  about  21bS.  Now,  Phystcns,  try  your 
Ibrtune  with  the  fish  above  that  rises  so 
•ttterrily  stilL  You  have  him !  Now  use 
'him  as  Poietes  did  the  last.  Vtitf  weU ; 
1  see  he  is  a  large  ilsh,-i-take  year  time. 
riie  is  knded;  a  fish  nearly  of  Slbe.  and 
in  excellent  season. 

'<  PuTs.^Anche  lo  son  Pescatore^I 
am  too  a  'fishorman^.-4i  triumph. 

''  Hal. — Now  we  btive  finished  our 
fishing,  and  must  retam  to  the  light  sapper 
of  our  host  It  would  be  easy  now,  and 
between  this  hour  and  ten,  to  take  half.a. 
dozen  large  fish  in  this  pan  of  the  water ; 
but  for  the  reason  I  have  already  stated,  it 
would  be  improper.** 

Ang^  being  thus  finiflhed^thefe  is 
BOW  notfaiiig  ^  intern^  ihe  U3k. 
'AVIifltber  the  party  »e  fitting  down  on 
the  bank^orwalldngtowardsthehouae. 


«n  know  ]i6t-i«adi  ttan-proiet  Awi^ 
iod  fannerif^  stiiendly  witikoliit  any 
reference  to  Uie  pnecfediBg  i^peakfl^ 
just  like  gentkm^BdeMTcringprepft- 
red  speeches  in  Farliament^--^^io  «l)i 
iempt  at  variety  of  atyk^  or  a^tinmst» 
or  aubjeet— all  folodMd  into  one  ^t^ 
ttant  taB]enefl8>-^h]k  over  the  wh«e 
there  reigns  an  air  of  pooipots  pedan* 
try  and  pretensioB^  bd^ykig  a  shrewd 
teiMiicion  in  the  natnd  nf  ^he  mv^i9t 
ef  his  being  a  ISuloeopher  who  had 
condescendingly  ;8tepped  dowB  frooi 
his  highest  tlffone^  to  initiate  oom^ 
HKm  men  iato  idl  the  tnysttties  of  the 
Science. 

The  Dialogne  seens  a  pstdi-work 
onnposed  of  ahreds  -of  anniv«ir8ai:y 
sjweches  before  i^  Roysl  Society,  ar- 
ticles in  Philosophical  Jourwl^  and 
Lectnres  on  Natond  History  to  Me- 
chanical Institutions.  HoWev^,  lik^ 
all  earthly  things,  itootties  to  aa  end 
«t  kat,  termtnaUng  witii «  Itre  psge 
iqpee^  by  Halieii%  atoit  the  4imm^ 
iqpeoiesof  tvonty  to  ^hioh  Bobody  seema 
to  have  paid  any  atttotion^  From^ 
dead  siknoe  tluit  pnmils  duni^  ibis 
Jongapeeehy  weconjaoUire^hatit.wtt 
dona^lfie  a  solilo^y ;  that  Iftie.-fMwcW 
had  previously  veaehed  the  hoys^^nd 
that  whSe  Hatiens  was  lactumg  trook 
ihe  dmr,  J^iiae  Hes^  Phmcuik  Pr- 
wther,  and  Poiafees,  were-ML  alpte^hod 
Boand  aaieep,icadi  on  liis  scfiataitc  inrfii. 

Angling  in  a  Preserve,  Uke  the  Colae 
at  Denbam-viUa,  is  Ta  More  tranquil 
•delight,  undoubtedly,  than  imglutt  in 
a  river  open  ta  aU  thehumao  race,  Uhe 
<tlie  Tweed  at  JnneiieitbeB.  So  tra»- 
^1,  iadeed,  that  we  have  heard  it 
anemd  at  as  tame  and  monotonous. 
That^  hewevar,  is  a  ^veat  mista3fc» 
JLngling  can  'never  be  tame  in  a  Pio« 
nerve  raU  of  trouto  from  two  pounda 
to  six  pounds ;  for,  ekoept  ou  raie  oo« 
casions,  trouls  «f  that  siie  aie  tkj 
enough  "to  requite  aU  the  skill  of  $& 
most  accomplished  artist.  A  bungler 
will  kill  fewUsh  inthe  moat  vital,  the 
most  populous  Preserve  in  the  world. 
And  we  have  pleaauie  in  dedaniig, 
that  the  finest  of  fl^-fishers  are  Lon- 
doners.  Angling  miFieBnrves  beiiK 
therefore  a  tranquil,  but  not  a  ivdk 
delight,  should  be  tmtten  about  tran« 
quilly,  but  notdullv  ;  the  apivit  of  the 
pastime  must  JK>t  be  aufimnd  to  «i«a* 
porate  in  dascriptioii ;  aomething  like 
enthusiasm  mint  colour  thereoords  of 
the  sport ;  there  positively  «ailBt  be  no 
aleemng  on  sofas ;  .snoriag  is  a  aouad 
pardonable  on  this  side  a  the  gnve. 
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only  la  >  faadhp 6cwft  ;  tad,  depend  uma 
h>  lometiiing  mutt  be  a»ist  wkh  that 
dtdogve^  iioire«ev  emdite^  wki^  ir^ 
iMut^ily  suggesta  tiie  idea  of  a  tufted 
itighbicap. 

We  said  ^uat  aow,  idiafc  i^e  finest 
of  fly^&hen  are  L(mdQiier8«  What 
taekkl  Ffonot  rodrbnU  to  tail.%>  all 
exquiately  tapened  md  trembtiDgly 
aHve  I  S«ch  eat  i  The  thought  of  it 
makei  our  ftew  creep^  and  our  whisk-^ 
era  ouri.  On  what  mountain^  'mid 
what  forest,  neighed  the  Deserts  Bom^ 
on  whoee  taii,  streaaning  like  a  meteor 
to  the  treuhled  air,  grew  the  single 
hairs,  eaeh  strong  as  ten  of  stabled 
steed^  that  in  their  captiTi^  form  the 
casting  tine  of  that  aooomphshed,  that 
ineompaiable  angler  from  the  imue« 
diate  yidaiiy  of  the 

*'  Towers  of  JuUus,  London^s  lasting 
;;    shame  r 

Why,  )&e  tiniest  ephfmeral  that  erer 
dipped  inviiihly,-  during  evaaing-^ 
o^m,  from  ^  sflken  Iblds  of  the  fra- 
gtantwilloW'bloesem,  upon  the  streiMB 
that  fltfwi^  yet  sottcely  seema  to  flow, 
might  take  a  kason  how  stUl  softlier 
to  alight  on  the  Hquid  element  from 
that  artificial  fly  which,  uufelt  as  a 
pikef  dewn  firom  the  nest  of  the  flut« 
tered  goldflneh,  falls  among  the  small 
air^beUt  without  breidcii^  their  fair 
radianca,  aa  if  it  were  but  the  shadow 
of  an  insect  that,  sporting  in  the  air, 
is  reflected  in  the  water  1 

We  i^ould  only  spoil  the  picture 
by  giving  it  so  much  as  one  other 
sbigle  touch.  Then  fbr  the  Preserve 
IB  ^ich  he  ang^es-^in  all  things  wor- 
thy d  such  a  master  oi  the  gentle 
orafll  GallnotoDe— anyone-^f  the 
sweet-Funi^ng  waters  of  England  tame 
•^«ertahily  not  this  at  least*-^'  a  li- 
ottid  kpse"  between  a  bum  and  a 
river,  even  as  a  virgin  of  fifteen,  in 
beautr  bordering  upon  stateliness,  is 
now  loeked  on  as  a  woman,  and  now 
SB  a  child !  Up  in  the  woods  there  is 
B  low  water^fafi-Hfto  low,  that  the  cur- 
rent seems  to  run  on  a  level,  after  heavy 
rain,  and  then  the  place  of  rocks  ia  re- 
cognked  but  by  fasta^-melting  foam, 
and  a  loud»  murmur;  ^' The  stream  is 
piaetd  in  its  flowing,"  in  all  ordinary 
weather ;  and  now,  to  the  eyes  of  ang- 
lers accustomed  an^ong  mountains  to 
<' hunt  the  water-falls,  it  might  seem 
almost  sluggish — ^nay,  stagnant.  But 
it  is  not  so.  Watch  that  air-bell,  and 
you  will  soon  see  it  pass  that  bunch 


of  pvisQ»oses  showing  o^  Uie  gr0^^ 
sward,  and  g&wing  in  the  water.*^ 
How  slight  a  motioo^  if  se^^mingly 
self-wil^  and  cont^^uoua,  sufllcesi  ta 
produce  tbe  feeling  of  the  beajity  of 
bJkl  Then  the  ^iightpst  airs^the 
faintest  sha4owQ^  let  ta,\X  on  it  aiji  infi- 
nitv  of  colottrB,glidin&  as  it  doeahece 
and  there,  be^w  single  trees  of  var^s- 
foliage^-now  pasi  a  grove— and  then 
into  a  yery  wood— then  between  bank;s 
of  the  bare  brightness  of  sheep.nibbl^~ 
verdure — ^then  along  the  ivied  ruins 
of  some  old  nameless  building  broken 
into  a  dilapidated  wall,  that  dips  and 
disappears  among  the  channel  stones. 
And  now,  let  u^  go  no  farth^  down  its 
banks,  but  through  the  areh  of  that- 
lofty  oriel,  gfize  a  few  moments  on  the 
setting  sunlight^  that,  as  the  orb  keeps 
siukipg,  l^ves  deeper  and  deeper  sha- 
dows on  the  silence  of  the  ancient 
Abbey  I 

Tl^eisnot  abetter  trouting  stream, 
a  more  populous  Preserve,  in  all  mer- 
ry, in  aU  sylvan  Eiugland.  Pebbly  shoals 
— gravel  banks  gradually  deepening 
away  into  the  main  current— some  pools 
filled  with  large  slaty  stones  leiming 
on  each  other — others  with  sidts  and 
bottom  all  of  grass— and  an  occasional 
one  with  weeds  just  appearing  on  the 
surface— black  still  holes  beneath  the 
roots  of  the  old  ash  pollard— eddies  at 
bondings  and  turnings  of  the  river»  or 
caused  by  fallen  trees.  Gentle  angler, 
you  know  the  Preserve  now  as  well  a^ 
if  you  were  this  moment  reatix^  on  the 
ledge  of  the  bridge,  and  (lifting  to 
the  other  shoulder  a  weight  of  trouta 
enough  to  crush  out  the  bottom  of 
your  basket,  had  it  been  twisted  by 
any  other  hands  than  those  of  old 
blind  Midiael  Lorim^. 

There  is  one  kind  of  Preserver— 
and  here  is  anotb^,  A  lonely  Loch 
lying  black  amid  the  blackness  of  a 
Highland  moor— alonely  Riverissuing 
from  it  at  once  in  power  and  majesty, 
whieh>  after  flashing  on  the  lonely  ang-< 
ler's  eyes  a  league*long  vista  of  wa- 
terfalls, erelong  foi^ets  the  mountain 
shieling  and  the  shepherd's  clay*built 
shed — and  rejoicing  in  keep  and  tower, 
frowning  over  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, sweeps  along  the  wooded  deer- 
park  of  the  Highland  Chieftain's  Hall, 
and  without  bridge,  ford,  or  ferry  in 
its  whole  course,  tumbles  all  afoam 
into  the  sea. 

There  is  a  Loch  and  a  Elver  fo^Vou 
-^nd  both  are  Preservei^T  A  thou« 
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Md  mouiitain-toirrents  join  tbem  on 
hU  sides^  when  the  black  clouds  burst ; 
the  Saxon  stranger,  nay  even  the 
'  Gaelic  guide>  may  search  for  them 
half  a  day  through  the  mist ;  you 
iMtk  you  hear  the  voice  ofmen  shout- 
ing in  the  wilderness ;  but  'tis  the 
belling  of  the  red-deer  scenting  dan- 
ger in  the  wind — ^And  now>  bush,  hush 
— 4ye,  in  that  sound  th6  ear  cannot 
be  mistaken — ^'tis  the  Great  Cataract 
pealing — ^though  now  'tis  summer's' 
severest  drought  —  like  everlasting 
thunder  in  the  wilderness ! 

Yes— Loch  and  River  ate  both  Pre- 
serves. The  parish  in  which  they 
lie,  leap,  nin^  and  roar,  is  about  thirty 
miles  tong  by  twenty  broad^  and  the 
population^  at  the  last  census^  will 
probably  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
thousand  souls.  Any  one  may  angle 
here  that  chooses-^without  a  word  be- 
ing said  to  him  except  by  those  *^  airy 
sounds  that  syllable  men's  names, 
making  them,  when  alone,  start  and 
look  round  them,  with  beating  hearts^- 
and  in  a  cold  sweat  and  creeping  skin, 
on  the  grim  rocks  standing  like  idols, 
or  sometbing  worse,  in  the  lowering 
solitude. 

You  may  literally  kill  here  a  cart- 
load of  trouts — but  where,  pray,  will 
you  find  the  cart  ?  In  Ossian's  days, 
armies  of  Celts  used  to  charge  each 
other  in  cars  up  and  down  yonder 
devil's  staircase — ^and  deep  ruts  are 
yet  visible  on  all  the  bogs,  moors,  and 
mosses  among  these  mountains — ^in- 
dented—so tradition  tells— by  the 
wheels  of  Fingal's  chariotry.  But  now 
neither  cart  nor  car  for  you  to  carry  to 
King's  housevour  ton  of  trouts.  There 
they  lie  in  heaps  on  every  hillock. 
What  useless  murder !  Yet  not  one 
of  all  the  hundred  dozen  will  ever  be 
missed  for  a  moment^  great  or  small — 
whale  or  minnow-like, — ^by  their  heed- 
less brethren,  any  more  than  would 
a  few  noor,  pet^,  pitiful  thousands 
of  cits,  deathstricken  during  the  night, 
be  missed  in  the  morning  among  the 
shoals  upon  shoals  saiUng,  as  if  dri- 
ven by  an  instinct,  along  die  streets  of 
London. 

But  we  are  really  rude  to  Sir  Hum- 
phry—and, with  a  frank  apology,  will 
return  to  Salmonia. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  Day, 
tliesoenechangestoLochMaree,  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  Time— middle  of 
July ;  and  Halieus,  Poietes,  Omither, 
and  Phyiicus,  are  seen  toiling  ''far  the 


Itttt  ten  miUe  \krmigk  bogs,  with  ho 
other  view  than  that  of  mountains' 
half  hid  in  mist,  and  brown  waters 
that  can  hardly  be  call^  lakes;  and 
with  no  other  trees  than  a  few  stunted* 
birches,  that  look  so  Bttle  alive>  that 
they  might  be  supposed  immediately^ 
descend^  from  the  bogwood,  every- 
where scattered  beneath  our  feet." 

Towards  the  dose  of  such  a  journey, 
Poietes  very  simply  sayeth,  '*  I  b^n- 
to  be  tired.  This  is  reidlya  long^y't» 
journey."  The  last  ten  miles  had  been 
througn  bogs— so  we  may  suppose  the* 
first  ten  miles  were  over  better  grounds- 
If  Poietes — a  middle-aged  or  youngs, 
ish  gentleman,  was  tired,  what  worda 
are  sufficiently  pathetic  to  express  our . 
IMty  for  fkoor  old  Halieus,  and  poor 
old  Physicus?    At  the  ck>se  oi  ike* 
eighth  dialogue,  Halieus  says,  "  Spare, 
my  grey  hairs"—'*  and  I  do  not  expect, 
like  our  arch-Patriarch,  Walton,  to 
number  ninety  years"— thereby  inti- 
mating, that  he  is  about  the  age  of* 
Mr  Rojgers  the  poet,  or  Ourself.  Now, 
only  think  of  the  barbarity  of  allow- 
ing an  old  grey-hah-ed  father  of  a  large, 
family  of  sons,  and  grandsons,  and- 
great  grandsons^— a  London  physidaU' 
(^for  such  he  is)  of  nearly  fourscore,, 
to  walk  twenty  Highland  miks,  over 
bog  and  brae,  before  breakfast? 

The  twenty  miles  could  not  have; 
been  performed  by  the  partv,  under 
the  circumstances,  withm  the  seven- 
hours.  Supposing  them  to  have  staru. 
ed  at  five,  it  is  now  twelve  o'clock, 
and  Halieus  says,  by  and  by,  that  it 
will  take  a  good  boat  with  four  oara^ 
four  or  five  hours  to  row  them  to  thdr 
fishing  ground ;  which,  acoo«ding  to 
that  calculation,  they  will  reach  about; 
five  o'dock  in  the  aneruoon.  Would: 
it  not,  then,  be  adviaaUe  for  each- 
member  of  Uie  dub  to  turn  up  his. 
little  finger— so— and  so — to  a  oou-. 
pie  calkers  of  the  Glenlivet  ?  Most  un- 
questionably. But  no— net  so  muehc 
as.  a  hard.egg  is  hinted  at-r4Uid  with^ 
insides  groanii^  a&d  moaning  likelbe^ 
half-stified  pipes  of  an  oi%;aik,  they, 
embark  on  Loch  Maree.  , 

And  now  for  a  bit  of  the  dialegifte-«> , 
'^  Hal — ^I  trust we8haUhaveBport,aftlkr: 
as  saknon  and  sea-trout  can  furnish  sporu 
But  tlie  difficulties  of  our  joum^  toe  al- 
most  over.  See,  Loch  Maree  is  stretched 
at  our  feet,  and  a  good  boat  with  four  oara 
will  carry  us  in  ibur  or  five  hours  to  our 
fishing  ground :  and  that  time  will  not  be 
misspent,  for  this  lake  is  not  devoid  of 
beautiful,  and  even  grand  scenery.  qqIc 


«*  PoixtJ— TOi>  loeiMvy  bMim  to  imw 
prove ;  and  that  cloud-breasted  mountain 
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on  the  left  is  of  the  best  character  of  Scotch 
mountains :  these  woods,  likewise,  are  re- 
spectable for  this  northern  country.  I  think 
I  see  islands,  also,  in  the  distance :  and  the 
Quantity  of  doud  always  gives  effect  to 
mis  kind  of  view ;  and  perhaps,  without 
such  assistance  to  the  imagination,  there 
would  be  nothing  even  approaching  to  the 
sublime  in  these  countries ;  but  doud  and 
mist,  by  creating  obscurity  and  offering  a 
substitute  for  greatness  and  distance,  give 
something  of  an  Alpine  and  majestic  dia- 
xacter  to  this  region. 

*'*'  Obk. As  we  are  now  fixed  in  our 

places  in  the  boat,  you  will  surely  put  out 
a  rod  or  two  with  a  set  of  flies,  or  try  the 
tail  of  the  par  for  a  large  trout  or  salmon : 
our  fishing  will  not  hinder  our  pro^ss." 

Poietes  is,  we  presume,  Greek  for 
poet  May  we,  tnen,  venture  to  ten- 
der a  small  bit  of  advice  to  him  touch- 
ing his  next  new  Poem  ?  Do  not,  as 
you  love  us,  write  one  syllable  on  the 
sulgect  of  clouds,  unless  you  have  got 
tomediing  better  to  say  about  them 
—something  more  recherche  than  this 
most  prosaic  passage.  Look  at  it 
—our  dear  Poietes!— do  look  at  it! 
'*  Cloud  and  mist  create  obscurity  !" 
No  doubt  they  do— good  Poietes.  "A 
quantity  of  cloud  assists  the  imagina- 
tion !"  No  doubt  it  does— most  excel- 
lent Poietes.  But  had  you  nothing 
more*  original,  nothing  more  enter- 
taining and  instructive  than  this  to 
communicate  to  Physicus,  and  Halieus^ 
and  Ornither,  and  the  boatmen,  when 
all  afloat  tc^ether,  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  bosom  of  '^  far  Loch  Maree, 
wild  and  desolate  ?"  Such  a  remark, 
believe  us,  was  nothing  short  of  an  in- 
sult to  ^eir  understandings ;  and  if 
you  cannot  speak  of  such  scenery  bet- 
ter than  this,  why,  sport  dumbie. 
Ornither,  too,  should  have  held  lus 
timgue.  '^  As  we  are  now  fixed  in 
our  places  in  the  boat,  and—  V*  what 
a  formal  announcement  of  an  unim- 
portant fact!  It  makes  them  all  look 
like  so  many  Cockneys.  You-see  them 
lifting  up  tie  tails  of  their  jackets- 
feeling  with  their  fingers  if  the  seat 
be  dry,— then,  one  after  the  other, 
preserving  his  balance  not  without 
difilculty,  espedally  the  aged  crey- 
haired  Halieus,  setting  slowly  down 
his  «  disk"  "  with  an  air,"  and  then 
all  four  finally  «  fixed  in  their  places," 
each  with  a  face  of  more  importance 
than  his  neighbour— an  adventurous 
crew  bound  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
'*  Up  a  great  river,  great  as  any  sea."  . 


A  breeze  springliig  up,  they  hmia, 
sail— and  away  they  go  ri^t  belere 
the  wind.  Poietes,  of  course,  elated  with 
the  success  attending  his  late  descrip- 
tion of  the  effects  of  clouds,  character- 
ises the  scenery  as  the  bark  glides 
along,  thus — 

*^  PoiBT. — The  scenery  improves  as 
we  advance  nearer  the  lower  parts  of  the 
lake.  The  mountains  become  higher,  and 
that  small  island  or  peninsula  presents  ti 
bold  craggy  outline ;  and  the  birch  wood 
below  it,  and  the  pines  above,  make  a 
scene  somewhat  Alpine  in  character.  But 
what  is  that  large  bird  soaring  above  the 
pointed  rock,  towards  tlie  end  of  the  lake  ? 
Surely  it  is  an  eagle ! 

*^  Hal..— Vou  are  right ;  it  is  an  eagle, 
and  of  a  rare  and  peculiar  species—the 
grey  or  ^ver  eagle,  a  noble  bird  !  From 
the  size  of  the  animal,  it  must  be  'the  fe- 
male ;  and  her  eyrie  is  in  that  high  lock* 
I  dare  say  the  male  is  not  far  off*.** 

Sir  Humphry  speaks  in  his  intro-' 
ductory  pages  of  Mr  Wordsworth, 
as  a  lover  of  fishing  and  fishermen. 
And  we  cannot  hdp  tninking  and  feel- 
ing that  he  intends  Poietes  as  an 
image  of  that  great  Poet.  "  This  is 
really  too  bad."  What!  WilKam 
Wordsworth,  the  very  high-priest  of 
natufe,  represented  to  have  seen  an 
eagle  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  on 
this  occasion,  and  to  have  boldly  ven- 
tured on  a  conjecture  that  such  was  the 
name  and  nature  of  the  bird !  "  But 
what  is  that  large  bird,  soaring  above 
the  pointed  rock,  towards  the  end  of 
the  lake?  Surely  it  is  an  eagle!", 
"  You  are  right— it  is  an  eagle,— 
and—"  This  is  the  stupidest  insult 
ever  yet  paid  to  Mr  Wordsworth  ;  in 
fact,  it  beats  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
hoUow.  *'  Surely  it  is  an  eagle?" 
'•  Yes,  you  are  right— it  is  an  eagle.". 
Ha— ha— 4ia — ha — ^ha — ha!  Sir  Hum- 
phry— Sir  Humphry — that  guffaw  was 
not  ours— it  came  from  the  Bard  of 
Rydal— albeit  unused  to  the  laugh- 
ing mood— in  the  haunted  twilight  of 
that  beautiful — that  solemn  Terrace. 

Poietes  having  been  confirmed,  by 
the  authority  of  Halieus,  in  his  be* 
li^  that  the  bird  is  an  eagle,  exclaims, 
agreeably  to  the  part  he  plays,  "  Look 
at  the  bird !  She  dashes  into  the  wa* 
ier,  falling  like  a  rock,  and  raising  a 
column  of  spray— she  huB/allea  frpm 
a  great  height  And  now  she  rises 
again  into  uie  air— u>Aa/  an  extraor^ 
(Unary  sight  !"  Nothing  is  so  annoy- 
ing, as  to  be  ordered  to  Took  at  a  sight 
which,  unless  you  shut  -your  ey^s,  H 
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peraoii  behoyiog  is  a  boat,  like  Poie« 
te%  dcBonred  being  flang  tvcrbearcL 
^  Look  at  tbe  bird !"  Why,  every 
eye  waa  already  upon  ber;  and  let 
«8  tell  Poietea,  that  if  he  had  had 
a  single  spark  of  poetry  in  bis  soul, 
l^e  ivQuld  have  been  struck  mute  by 
audi  a  sights  instead  of  bawling  out, 
open-mouthedj  ai^  goggle-eye^l^  Vke 
t  Cockney  to  a  rocket  at  Vauxhall* 
Besides^  an  eagle  does  not^  when  de- 
ioending  on  its  prey^  fall  like  a  rock# 
There  is  nothing  like  the  ''  vt9  iner» 
tied**  in  her  precipitation.  You  still 
see  the  self-willed  energy  of  the  ra- 
venous bird^  as  the  mass  of  plumes 
flashes  in  the  spray — of  which  there 
never  was^  nor  will  be^  a  column  sp 
iriused.  She  is  as  mucn  the  queen  o| 
^ds  as  she  sinks  as  when  she  soara 
—her  trust  and  her  power  is  still  seen 
and  felt  to  be  in  her  pinionsj  'whether 
she  shoots  to  or  from  the  zenith— 
to  a  falling  star  she  might  be  likened 
-«-just  as  any  other  devil — either  by 
Milton  or  Wordsworth — ^for  such  a 
star  seems  to  pur  eye  and  our  imagi- 
nadon  ever  instinct  with  spirit^  not 
to  be  impelled  by  exterior  force^  but 
to  be  "  self- shot"  from  heaven. 

Upon  our  word,  we  begin  to  be- 
lieve, that  we  ourselves  deserve  the 
name  of  Poietes  much  better  than  the 
gentleman  who  had  never  seen  m 
eagle*  "  She  haa  fallen  from  a  great 
height,"  quoth  the  gentleman — "  what 
aa  extraordinary  sight !"  he  jcontinues 
"—while  we  are  mute  as  the  oar  sus«. 
pended  by  the  up-gazing  Celt,  whose 
quiet  eye  brightens  as  it  pursues  the 
Bird  to  her  eyrie  in  the  cuff  over  the 
cove  where  tne  red-deer  sleep* 

Poietes  having  given  vent  to  hia 
emotions  in  such  sublime  exclama* 
tipns— -"  Look  at  the  bird !"  "  What 
an  extraordinary  sight !"  might  have 
henceforth  held  his  tongue,  and  said 
]|0  more  about  eagles.  But  Halieus 
cries,  ^'  There  I  you  see  her  rise  with 
a  fish  in  her  tiUons" — and  Poietes, 
Tery  simply,  or  rather  like  a  great 
umpletpn,  returns  for  answer,  *'  She 
gives  an  interest  which  I  hardly  ex* 
pected  to  have  found  in  this  scene. 
Pray,  are  there  many  of  these  animals 
in  ttus  country  ?"  A  ]^t  hardly  ex- 
pecting to  fiua  interest  m  such  a  scene 
as  a  great  Highland  loch— Loch  Ma- 
ree !  We  verily  begin  to  suspect,  that 
poietes  is  Mr  Leign  Hunt,  and  that 
be  hai  on  his  yellow  breeches.  \*  Pray, 


are  ti^eea  nai^  0^  Aeu-  hmtkniU  tn 
t<his  country  9**  is  very  like  the  kiiM^  o| 
the  Cockneys.  No  doubt  an  eagk  itf 
an  animal;  like  Mr  Cobbett,  or  Mr 
O'Connell,  we  forget  which—*'  a  verj^ 
^oe  animal ;"  but  we  particularly^ 
and  earnestly,  and  anxiously,  req^uest 
Sir  Humphry  JDavy  not  to  call  her  sa 
again— but  to  use  the  term  lurd,  oi; 
any  other  texm  he  choosey  except  aol" 
maU  Animal,  a  living  creature,  ia 
too  general,  too  vague  by  far;  and 
somehow. or  other  it  offends  our  ear 
shockingly  when  applied  to  an  eagle. 
We  may  be  wrong,  but  in  a  triflmg^ 
matter  of  this  kind  Sir.  {lumphry 
surely  will  not  refuse  our  supplica* 
tion.  Let  him  call  a  horse  an  animalj^ 
if  he  chooses— or  an  ass — or  a  cow- 
but  not  an  eagle-^as  he. loves  us^  not 
an  eagle, — ^let  him  call  it  a  bird— the 
Bird  of  Jove-«-the  Queen  or  King  of 
the  Sky— or  any  thing  else  he  chooses^ 
-*-but  not  an  animal^no-!-ncH?-na-«: 
not  an  animal,  as  he  hopes  to  prosper^ 
and  to  be  praised  in  Maga«  and  there-s. 
by  embalm^  and  immortalized.  - 

Neither  ought  Poietes  to  have  aske4 
if  there  were  many  of  these  animals- 
in  this  country.  He  ought  to  have 
known  that  there  are  not  many  of 
these  animals  in  any  country.  Eagle'a 
are  proud — ^apt  to  hold  their  heads 
very  high — ^and  to  make  themselvea 
acarce.  A  great  many  eagles  all  fly-^ 
ing  about  together  would  look  most 
absurd.  They  are  aware  of  that,  and 
fly  in  "  ones  and  twos"— a  couj^e 
perhaps  to  a  county.  Poietes  migh( 
as  well  have  asked  Mungo  Park  if 
there  were  a  great  many  lions  in 
Africa.  Mungo,  we  think,  saw  but. 
one;  and  that  was  one  too  much* 
There  were  probably  a  few  more  be* 
tween  Sego  andTimbuctoo— but  there 
axe  not  a  ^'  great  many  of  those  ani« 
mals  in  that  country"— though  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
^  Halieus  says— with  a  smile  on  hia 
lip  surely.— in  answer  to  the  query  of 
f  oietes-^**  Of  this  species  I  have  seen 
but  these  two;  and,  I  believe,  the 
young  ones  migrate  as  soon  as  they 
can  provide  for  themselves ;  for  thia 
solitary  bird  requires  a  large  space  to 
move  and  feed  in,  and  does  not  allow 
its  offspring  to  partake  its  reign^  or  to 
live  near  it."  This  is  all  pretty  true, 
and  known  to  every  child  rising  or 
risen  twelve,  except  poor  Poietes*  He 
had  imagined  that  there  were  '*  many 
of  these  animals  in  this  cqnptry,"  th<it 
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Amicably   as   fiv4   Efundred  jwil   of 
Manldbiiieil  among  a  flhoal  of  fierrings. 
.  Tfaroi^lievit  these  dialogues  \>rebave 
obsaryed  Uiat  Ornitiier  rardy  opens 
^  mouth.    Why  so  taciturn  ?    On 
^e  subject  t)f  birds  he  oi^ht,  from  has 
aame,  to  be  wdl  iBlbrraed ;  and  how 
waM  he  hit  slip  an  opportunity,  su^ 
j»  win  probabl^r  never  be  afforded 
him  again  in  ims  We,  of  be&ng  ek>- 
quent  oh  the  Silver  Eagle  ?   Omitho- 
.h>gy  is  surely  the  department  oi  Omi- 
ther.    Ycft  there  is  evidenUy  some- 
:thing  odd  and  pecuHar  in  his  idiosyn- 
-cracy^  for  we  observe  that  he  sever 
-once  alhtdes  to  *'  these  animals/' 
birds^  during  the  whole  excorsmn. 
He  has  not  tdcen  his  gun  with  lum 
into  the  H^knds^  a  sad  and  stupid 
•oversight  ii^eed,  in  a  genftlemaii  who 
;''  is  to  be  segardied  as  genemUy  fond 
lof  the  sports  of  the  iiekL"  Flappers 
HU%  plentiful  over  all  die  moo^  abcmt 
-4he  middle  of  July.;  and  hoodies^ 
owls,  hawks^  ravens^asid^a^es^iDalee 
'iflU  first-rate  shooting  to  sportsmen  not 
-4wer-aniciou8  about  the  pot.    It  is  to 
kit  pwsumed^  too,  du^  he  can  stuff 
birds.    What  ndble  specimens  might 
he  not  iunre  shot  for  Mr  Selby  i    On 
•^ne  occasion,  ^'tbeSrLVE]i£A6Li''ls 
prying  In  ii  pool  witibiin  slug  range, 
.  imd  there  is  some  talk  of  ^looting  him 
*^we  iuppose  with  ^n  oar,  or  the  butt 
6t  a  flming-rod,  for  the  party  have 
'iio  fire-arms — but  Poietes  insists  on 
i^Niring  his  life,  because  ^^  these  ani- 
mals" are  a  picturesque  accompani- 
"ment  to  the  scenery,  and  *'  give  it  an 
'^  Interest  which  he  had  not  expected  to 
•find"  in  mere  rivers,  lochs,  moors,  and 
ttountains.  Genus  Falco  must  all  the 
while  have  been  laughing  in  his  sleeve 
Utthewhole  party — ^particukrlyat  Or- 
inllier-— who,  to  Judge  from  his  gene- 
ral demeanour — ^may  be  a  fair  shot 
^th  number  five,  at^am  old  newspa- 
'por  expanded  on  a  barn-door,  but  never 
'  eoulditaTe  h«l  the  audacity  to  dmdc, 
*  ^  his 'most  ambitious  mood,  to  let  off 
liift-gUB  at  an  Eagle. 

But  farther,  HaHem,  before  he  tpok 
,  upon  him  to  speak  so  authoritatively 
,  iibeut  eagles,  snould  have  made  him- 
self master  of  their  names  and  na- 
tures.   Sir  Humphiy  is  manifestly  no 
scientific  oxnitbologist.  We  are.  The 
.  geneml  question  concerning  Eagles  in 
Scotland  may  now  be  soueezed  into 
^^ery  smdl  compass.  Exmisive  of  ^e 
tUrm  Ospr^yi^Faloe  Haheeetus,)  which 


is  rathcir  A  Ittr^  fishuig  hawktiian  m 
eagle,  thei«  are  only  two  lands,  yiz.-^ 
the  OotBCN  Ea6l«,  (F.  Chrysaetos) 
and  the  Whipb  Taili$i>,  or  CiKsaB- 
ousEaglx,  (F.  Albidlla.)  Theothev 
two  nominal  specicb  are  disposed  of  is 
the  following  manner:  First,  the 
Ring-Taileiv  Eaol^,  (F.  Ip'ulvus)  ia 
the  young  of  ^e  Grolden  Eagle,  being 
distinguished  in  early  life  by  having 
1^  basal  and  central  portion  i^  Uie 
tail  white,  whidi  colour  disaj^ears  as 
the  bird  attains  the  adult  state.  Se- 
cond, The  ScA  Eagle,  (F.  Ossifra- 
gus)  commonly  so  called,  is  the  young 
of  the  Whi  te- tailed  Eagle  abovename^l 
irom  which  it  differs  in  having  a  brown 
tail ;  lor  in  this  sp^ies  the  white  of 
ihe  tail  hecomes  every  year  more  ap- 
parent, as  the  birdenereases  in  afi», 
vi^iereas,  in  the  Gold^i  Eagle,  mt 
white  j^togetfaer  disappears  in  the 
Adult.  . 

It  is  to  the  BiN<^*TAiL£D  Eagle, 
:and,  by  consequence,  to  the  Golden 
Eagle,  that  the  name  of  Black 
Eagle  is  applied  in  the  Highlandcu 

The  White-tailed,  er  Sea  Eagle,  at 
It  becomes  old,  attains,  in  addition  to 
-the  pure  tail,  a  pale  or  bleached  ap« 
•pearanoe,  from  which  it  may  merit 
and  obti^  the  name  of  Grey  or  Sir^ 
vxa  Eag^e,  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
chooses  to  call  it ;  but  it  is  not  known, 
among  naturalists,  l^  that  name. 
There  is  no  other  species,  however,  to 
which  the  name  can  apply ;  and,  th^&* 
fore.  Sir  Humphry  has  committed  the 
very  gross  mistiake  of  calling  the  Grey 
or  Silver  Eagle  (to  use  hb  own  n0« 
mendature)  a  v&y  rare  Eagle,  since  it 
is  the  most  common  of  all  the  Scotch, 
and  slso-'^a  farHori — of  a^  the  Eng^* 
fish  Eagles—- being  in  fkct  the  Sea- 
Ea&le  of  the  Hi^blands. 

It  preys  often  4m  fish  dead  or  alive ; 
but  not  exdusively,  as  it  also. attacks 
.  young  lambs,  and  drives  off  the  ra^i^ns 
£rom  carrion  prey,  being  less  fiutidious^ 
-in  its  diet  than  the  Golden  Eagle, 
whidi  prd)ably  kills  its  own  meat-^ 
and  has  been  known  to  carry  <^  chil- 
dren ;  for  a  striking  account  of  one 
of  wMch  hay- field  robberies,  see  our 
splendidreviewof  Sdby  8  Ornitholo^. 

As  to  ite  driving  off  its  young,  its 
habits  are  probably  similar  in  this  re- 
spect to  other  birds -of  prey,  none  of 
which  appear  to  keep  together  in  £s- 
milies  after  the  young  con  shift  fbr 
themselves;  hut  we  mve  ne^r  met 
with  «iBjr  one  who  JmMI  seen  dtem  in 
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tHe  act  of  driving.  It  Is  MM  Tagne*    is  sddom  Wttfain  nt&ge  of  the  rifle, 


ty,  in  all  books,  of  all  eagles. 

As  to  its  requiring  a  large  range  to 
feed  in— we  have  only  to  remark,  that, 
Ifrom  the  powerful  flight  of  these 
birds,  and  the  wild  and  barren  nature 
of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  fly 
far,  and  **  prey  in  distant  isles"— as 
Thomson  has  it ;  but  Halieus  needed 
not  to  have  sUted  this  circumstance 
as  a  character  of  this  peculiar  eagle,— 
for  an  eagle  with  a  small  range  does 
hot  exist ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  they  require  a  large 
one. 

Farther,  all  this  being  the  case,  there 
seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  the  old 
eagles  giving  themselves -the  trouble 
to  drive  off  Uie  young  ones,  who  by 
natural  instinct  will  fly  off  of  their 
own  accord,  as  soon  as  their  wings  ean 
bear  them  over  the  sea.  If  an  eagle 
were  so  partial  to  his  native  vale,  as 
never,  on  any  account,  hungry  or 
thirsty,  drunk  or  sober,  to  venturein- 
to  the  next  parish,  why  then,  the  old 
people  would  be  forced,  on  the  old 
principle  of  self-preservation,  to  pack 
off  their  progeny  to  bed  and  board  be- 
yond Benevis.  But  an  Eagle  is  a  Ci- 
tizen of  the  World.  He  is  friendly 
to  the  views  of  Mr  Huskisson  on  the 
^Wool  Trade,  the  Fisheries  and  the 
Colonies — andacts  upon  theold  adage, 

"  Every  bird  for  himself,  and  God  for  us 

.\    aiir  ■ 

To  conclude,  for  the  present,  this 
branch  of  our  subject,  we  beg  leave 
humbly  to  express  our  belief,  that  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  never  saw  the  Eagle 
by  him  called  the  Grey  or  Silver,  hunt- 
ing for  flsh  in  'the  style  described  in 
SflSmonia.  It  does  not  dislike  fish- 
but  it  is  not  its  nature  to  keep  hunting 
for  them  so,  not  in  the  Highlands  at 
least,  whatever  it  may  do  in  American 
continents  or  isles.  Shr  Humphry 
talks  of  the  bird  dashing;  down  repeat- 
dlly  upon  a  pool  within  shot  of  the 
anglers. .  We  have  angled  fifty  times 
in  the  Highlands  for  Sh*  Humphry's 
once,  but  never  saw  nor  heard  of  such 
•  a  sight.  He  has  read  of  such  things, 
and  introduced  them  into  this  dialogue 
for  the  sake  of  effect— all  quite  right 
to  do— had  his  reading  lain  among 
trust -worthy  Ornithologists.  The 
common  Eagle— which  be  ignoranUy, 
as  we  have  seen,  calls  so  rare— is  a 
shy  bird,  as  all  shepherds  know— and 
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Gorged  with  blood,  th^  are  some* 
times  run  in  upon  and  felled  with 
a  staff  or  club.  So  perished  in  the 
floiyer  of  his  age  that  Ea^le— eight 
feet  four  inches  from  wing-tip  to  wing« 
tip,  whose  feet  now  form  handles  to 
the  bell*  ropes  of  our  Sanctum  at  Bwi 
chanan  Looge — and  are  the  subject  of 
a  clever  copy  of  verses  by- Muliion, 
entitled  "  All  the  Tatens.'^       - 

We  have,  indeed,  been  pained  and 
surprised  by  the  frequent  dii^lay  of 
superficial  Knowledge,  and  profound 
ignorance  of  natural  history,  m  a  work 
written  by  such  a  man  as  Sir  Hum« 
phry  Davy.  He  must  positively  re* 
read  Kirby  and  Spence's  Entomology. 
There  was  no  occasion  in  the  world 
for  allusions  to  the  loves  of  fn^s  and 
wiMrms.  He  gravely  dedares  his  be- 
lief that  a  par  is  a  mule  between  a 
sea-trout  and  a  common  fresh^watcar 
trout  And  at  the  very  sanie  time  he  aa« 
sorts,  that  a  sea-trout  and  a  fresh-v^i* 
ter  trout  is  one  and  the  same— that  all 
trouts  are  lineally  descended  from  tho 
original  sea- trout,  just  as  all  do^  are 
lineally  descended  from  the  original 
shepherd-dog.  If  so,  how  can  a  par 
be  a  jnule  ?  But  further,  does  not  •Shr 
Humphry  see  the  gross  folly  of  sup- 
posing that  the  son  of  a  sea-trout  could 
by  any  possibility  be  a  par  ?  Why, 
the  sea- trout  being  the  trout  of  an 
trouts,  would  not  fail  to  improve  the 
progeny  of  the  degenerated  iresh-wa* 
ters.  His  oflsprin^  would,  infallibly, 
bear  a  strong  family  resemblance  to 
himself,  in  form  and  features,  and 
also  in  size.  No  reason  can  be  asa^^ 
ed,  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  why:« 
fine,  bold,  bouncing  sea- trout,  of  seme 
lbs.  four  or  six,  shcmld  never  have  been 
al^e  to  beget,  among  all  his  paramouya 
of  fresh-water  birth,  anything  aboye 
apar! 

Our  anglers  now  disembark,  and 
walk  about  a  mile  down  the  river 
Ewe  to  their  fishing  station — and  go 
to  work.  Here  is  a  spedmen  of  Su 
Humphry's  powers  as  a  writer  of 
dialogues  on  angling* 

^'  But  I  see  there  it  a  large  fish  which 
has  just  risen  at  the  tail  of  the  pooL  I 
think  be  is  fresh  run  fVom  the  sea,  for  the 
tide  is  coming  m.  My  fly  and  tacUe  are 
almost  too  fine  for  so  larse  a  fish,  and  I 
will  put  on  my  first  fly  with  a  very  strong 
single  gut  link  and  a  stretcher  of  triple 
gut.  He  has  taken  my  fly,  and  I  hold 
him— -a  powerful  fish;  he  must  be Jie« 
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tween  10  9iid  151b8.<  UmB^^  ^6M,  and 
^esto  get  up  die  rapid  at  the  top  of  the 
sooL  I  must  try  my  strength  with  him  to 
J^eep  him  off  that  rock,  or  be  will  break  me. 
J  have  turned  him,  and  he  is  now  in  a 
;good  part  of  the  pool :  such  a  fish  cannot 
.bie  tired  in  a  minute,  but  requires  from  10 
;to  20  times  as  long,  depending  upon  his 
jftctinty  and  strength,  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  stream  he  moves  against  He  is  now 
|»laying  against  the  strongest  rapid  in  the 
river,  and  will  soon  give  in  if  he  keeps  bi« 
jpresent  place. 

.  "  PoiET.— You  have  tured  him. 
,  ^'  Hal. — He  seems  fairly  tired :  I  shall 
bring  him  into  shore.  Now  gaff  him ; 
jitrik&as  near  the  tail  as  you  can.  He  is 
sftfe ;  we  must  prepare  him  for  the  pot. 
^6ive  him  a  stunning  Mow  on  the  head  to 
deprive  him  of  sensation,  and  then  give  him 
a  transverse  cut  just  below  the  gUls,  and 
crimp  him  by  cutting  to  the  bone  on  each 
ijde,  BO  as  almost  to  divide  him  into  slices ; 
and  now  hold  him  by  the  tail  that  he  may 
bleed.  There  is  a  small  spring,  I  see,  dos^ 
jund^  that  bank,  which  I  daresay  has  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  this 
climate,  and  is  much  under  50o-— place  him 
•there,  and  let  him  remain  for  ten  minutes, 
and  then  carry  him  to  the  pot,  and  let  the 
.water  and  salt  boll  furiously  before  you  put 
in  a  slice,  and  give  time  to  the  water  to  re- 
cover its  heat  before  you  throw  in  another, 
rand  so  with  the  whcde  fish,  and  leave  the 
Head  out,  and  throw  in  the  thickest  pieces 

**  PHTS—^Why  did  you  not  crimp  yonpr 
trout  ? 

f «  Hal.— We  will  have  that  fried.  Our 
poacher  prevented  me  from  attending  to 
.the  preparation  of  that  fish ;  but  for  frying 
be  IS  better  not  crimped,  as  he  is  not 
large  enough  to  give  good  transverse  slices. 

*^  PoiET.— This  saknon  is  a  good  fish, 
and  fresh,  as  you  said,  from  the  sea.  You 
jee  the  salt-water  louse  adheres  to  his 
•ides,  and  be  is  bright  and  silvery,  and  a 
thick  fish ;  I  daresay  his  weight  is  not 
lest  than  141bs.,  and  I  know  of  no  better 
.fisl^  for  the  table  than  one  of  that  size. 

^^  HaLm-.Now  we  have  caught  fish  for 
jOur  dinner,  my  task  is  finished :  Physicus 
and  Poietes,  try  your  skilL  I  have  not 
fished  over  the  best  parts  of  this  pool :  yon 
may  catch  a  brace  of  fish  here  before  din- 
ner  is  ready. 

'^  pHTS..ip.It  is  too  late^  and  I  shall  go 
and  see  that  all  is  right. 

*^  PoiET.— 1  win  take  one  or  two  casts ; 
but  give  me  your  fly ;  I  like  always  to  be 
sure  that  the  tackle  is  taking. 

"  Hal.— Try  at  first  the  very  top  of 
rthe  pool,— though  I  fear  you  will  get  no- 
thing there ;  but  here  is  a  cast  which,  I 
think,  the  Highlander  can  hardly  have 
commanded  from  the  other  side,  and  which 
is  rarely  without  a  good  fi»h.    There  he 
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jose:  a  large  tiNmi  of  lOlbs.,  or  a  aalnwm* 
J^ow  wait  a  few  n4nutes.  Wlienafishhaa 
missed  the  fly,  he  will  not  rise  again  till 
after  a  pause— .partliculariy  if  he  has  been 
for  some  time  in  the  fresh  Water.  Now  trt 
him  again.  He  has  risen,  but  he  is  a  dark 
fish  that  has  been  some  time  in  the  water, 
and  he  tries  to  drown  the  fly  wi^  a  blow 
of  his  taiL  I  fear  you  will  not  hook  him 
except  foul,  when  most  likely  he  would 
brei^  you.  Try  the  bottom  of  te  pool, 
below  where  I  caught  my  fish. 
.  ^^  PaiET..^I  ha>e  tried  all  the  casts, 
.and  nothing  rises. 

<«  Hal.— Come,  we  will  change  the  fly 
for  that  with  which  1  caught  my  trout. 

^'  PoiET.— Now  I  have  one :  he  has 
taken  the  fly  under  water,  and  I  cannot 
see  him. 

^'  HAL..:.Straiten  your  line  and  we  shaU 
soon  see  him.  He  is  a  sea-trout,  but  not  a 
Urge  one. 

^^  PoiET ^But  he  fights  like  a  salmon, 

md  must  be  near  51bs. 

«^  HAL_Under  Slbs. ;  but  these  fisk 
are  always  strong  and  active,  and  some- 
times give  more  sport  than  lai^er  fish. 
Shorten  your  line  or  he  will  esaryyovL 
oyer  the  stones  and  cut  the  link  gut  He 
is  there  already :  you  have  allowed  him  to 
carry  out  too  much  line,  wind  up  as  quick 
as  you  can,  and  keep  a  tight  hand  upon 
him.  He  is  now  back  in  a  good  place, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  wiU  be  spent. 
I  have  the  net.  There  he  is,  a  sea-trout 
t>f  nearly  dibs.  This  will  be  a  good  addi- 
tion to  our  dinner:  I  will  crimp  him,  that 
you  may  compare  boiled  sea-trout  with 
broiled,  and  with  salmon.  Now,  if  yon 
please  we  will  cool  this  fish  at  the  spfing, 
and  then  go  to  our  inn. 

^^  PoiET.— If  you  like.  I  am  endea- 
vouring,to  find  a  reason  for  the  effect  of 
crimping  and  cold  in  preserving  the  curd 
of  fish.  Have  you  ever  thought  on  this 
subject? 

^«  Hal.— Yes :  I  conclude  that  the  fat 
of  salmon  between  the  fiakes,  is  mixed 
wilih'  much  albumen  and  gelatine,  and  is 
extremely  liable  to  decompose,  and  by* 
keroingit  cool  the  "decomposition  is  re- 
tarded, and  by  the  boiling  salt  and  #at6r, 
which  is  of  a  higher  temperature  than  diat 
of  common  boiling  water,  the  albumen  is 
coagulated,  and  the  curdiness  preserved. 
The  crimping,  by  preventing  the  irritabi- 
lity of  the  fibre  ^om  being  gradually  ex- 
hausted, seems  to  preserve  it  so  hard  and 
crisp,  that  it  breaks  under  die  teeth ;  and 
a  fresh  fish  not  crimped  is  generally  toUgh. 
A  friend  of  mine,  an  cxteNent  angler,  htk 
made  some  experiments  on  the  fat  of  fish  { 
and  he  considers  the  red  colour  of  trou^ 
sahnon,  and  char,  as  owing  to  a  pecuHar 
cdkiured  oil,  which  may  be  extracted  b^ 
alcohol ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  want  of 
it  in  fish  that  have  fed  iU,  and  afler  i^wn- 
2L 
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ing.  In  general,  the  depth  of  tlie  refd  co- 
lour, and  the  quantity  of  curd,  axe  propor- 
tional. 

*'  POTET—Would  tkot  the  fish  be  still 
better,  or  *at  least  possess  more  curd,  if 
taught  in  a  net,  and  killed  immediately  ? 
Jn  the  operation  of  tiring  by  the  reel  there 
must  be  considerable  muscular  exertion, 
and  I  should  suppose  expenditure  of  oily 
matter. 

.  '^  HAL.~.There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  fish  would  be  in  a  more  perfect  state 
ibr  the  table  from  the  nets ;  yet  a  fish  in 
high  season  does  not  lose  so  much  fat  du- 
ruig  the  short  time  he  is  on  the  hook  as  to 
make  much  difference ;  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  the.  action  of  crimping  after  does  not 
:give  a  better  sort  of  crispness  to  the  fibre : 
this,  however,  may  be  fancy  ;  we  will  dis* 
€us8  the  matter  again  at  table." 

Come,  reader — no  yawning.  *Th 
bad  manners  to  pull  over  any  page  a 
inouth  of  that  character.  Brighten 
op  a  bit — give  yourself  a  good  shake 
—rub  your  eyes — out  with  your  fists 
at  arms'  length— ofiP  with  you  from 
that  insidious  arm-chair  so  plump 
with  all  its  cushions^a  few  turns  up 
and  down  the  room—^yes— no  harm 
at  all  in  a  calker — ^now  you  are  as 
brisk  as  a  bee  again,  aim  able  for 
another  paragraph.  We  perceive  by  ,p,„  ^rman 
jour  looks  that  you  hold  sleep  m  the    ^  day's  fatigue. 


"HAi..-P^Where? 

"  OaK — ^On  the  Continent ;  where  tlte 
common  snipe,  that  rests  during  its  migra- 
.  tion  from  the  north  to  the  south  in  the 
■marshes  of  Italy  and  Camiola,  and  the 
double  or  solitary  snipe,  become  so  fat  as 
to  resemble  that  bird  which  was  formerly 
fattened  in  Lincolnshire,  the  ruff;  and 
they  have,  I  think,  a  better  flavour,  from 
being  fed  on  their  natural  food. 

^^  Hal. — At  what  time  have  you  eaten 
them  ? 

^^  Orn — I  have  eaten  Aem  bodi  in 
spring-  and  autumn  ;  but  the  autumnal 
birds  are  the  best,  and  are  like  the  ortolan 
of  Italy. 

"  HAL.-.-Where  does  the  double  snipe 
-winter? 

"  Orw.— I  believe  in  Africa  and  Asia 
Minor.  They  are  rarely  seen  in  England, 
except  driven  by  an  east  wind  in  the  spring, 
or  a  strong  north  wind  in  l^e  autumn. 
Their  natural  progress  is  to  and  from  Fin- 
land and  Siberia,  through  the  Continent 
of  Europe  to  and  from  the  east  and  south. 
In  autunrn  they  pass  more  east^  bodi  be- 
cause they  are  aided  by  west  winds,  and 
because  the  marshes  in  the  east  of  Europe 
are  wetter  in  that  season ;  and  in  spring 
they  return, but  a  larrger  proportion  through 
Italy,  Inhere  they  are  carried  by  the  SiroCm 
cOf  and  which  at  that  time  is  extremely  wet. 
Come,  let  us  have  another  bottle  of  claret : 
a  pint  per  man  is  not  too  much  aft^  such 


greatest  contempt.  But  do  not  com^ 
mit  the  very  common  and  fatal  mis- 
take of  thinking  too  lightly  of  your  ene« 
my — for  he  may  take  you  by  surprise, 
li^d  lay  you  on  your  back  as  flat  as  a 
flounder.  Yet,  you  will  surely  not 
fall  asleep  at  dinner,  whatever  you 
may  be  in  the  custom  of  doing  after 
it — so  look  here— — 

"  The  Ikkkeeper — Gentlemen,  din- 
ner is  ready. 

THE  DINNER. 

"  Hal.— Now  take  your  places.  What 
think  you  of  our  fish  ? 

"  Phys. — I  never  ate  better ;  but  I. 
want  the  Harvey  or  Reading  sauce. 

^^  Hal. — Pray  let  me  entreat  you  to 
.use  no  other  sauce  than  the  water  in  which 
he  was  boiled.  I  assure  you  this  is  the 
true  Epicurean  way  of  eating  fresh  sal- 
mon :  and  for  the  trout,  use  only  a  little 
.vinegar  and  mu8tard,.-4i  sauce  d  la  Tar* 
iarcy  without  the  onions. 

"  PoiET. — ^Well,  nothing  can  be  befc- 
iet\  and  I  do  not  thmk  fieiJi  net*caa^t 
iish  can  be  superior  to  these. 

^'  HAL.-«And  these  snipes  are  excel- 
lent* Either  my  journey  has  given  me  an 
appetite,,  or  I  think  they  are  the  best  I 
jever  tasted. 

.  ^^  OR)r^-..They  are  good,  but  I  have 
tasted  better.         ..  ;. 


'*  Hal. — You  have  made  me  president 
for  these  four  days,  and  I  ibrbid  it  '  A 
half  pint  of  wine  for  young  men  in  perfect 
health  is  enough,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
take  your  exercise  better,  and  feel  better 
for  this  abstinence^  How  few  people  cal- 
culate upon  the  effects  oi  constantly  re« 
newed  fever  in  our  luxurious  system  of 
living  in  England  !  The  heart  is  made 
to  act  too  powerfully,  the  blood  is  thrown 
"upon  the  nbbler  parts,  and  with  the  sys- 
tem of  wading  adopted  by  some  sportsmen, 
-whether  in  shooting  or  fishing*  is  delivered 
^et&er  to  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  or,  what 
is  worse,  to  the  head.  I  have  known  se- 
veral free  livers  who  have  terminated  their 
lives  by  apoplexy,  or  -have  been  rendered 
miserable  by  palsy,  in  consequence  of  the 
joint  effects  of  cold  feet  and  too  stimula- 
ting a  diet ;  that  is  to  say,  as  much  ani- 
mal food  as  they  could  eat,  with  a  pint  or 
perhaps  a  bottle  of  wine  per  day.  Be 
guided  by  me,  my  friends^  and  neither 
^nk  nor  wade.  I  Imow  there  are  old 
men  who  have  done  both,  and  have  enjoyed 
perfect  health ;  but  these  are  deviPt  decoyt 
to  the  unwary,  and  ten  suffer  for  one  that 
escapes.  I  could  quote  to  you  an  instance 
icom  this  very  county,  one  of  the  strongest 
men  I  have  ever  known.  He  was  not 
intemperate,  but  he  lived  luxuriously, 
and  waded  as  a  salmon  fisher  for  many 
years  in  this  very  river;  but,  XniUm  he 
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was  fifty,  jMiby  deprived  liim  of  the  use 
of  hie  Umbt,  and  be  is  still  a  living.  exBra-> 
pk  fif  the  danger  of  the  system  which  you 
•re  amhitiouii  of  adopting. 

**  Orn.— Well,  I  give  up  the  wine,  but 
1  intend  to  wade  in  Hancock*s  boots  to. 
morrow. 

'*  Hal  — ^Wear  them,  but  do  not  wade 
in  them.  The  feet  must  become  cold  in 
a  stream  of  water  constantly  passing  over 
the  caaotchouc  and  leather,  notwithstand- 
ing the  thick  stockings.  They  are  good 
fm  keei^g  the  feet  warm,  and  I  think 
•where  these  is  ezerdse,  as  in  snipe  shoou 
iog^'  may  be  used  without  any  bad  effects. 
But  I  advise  no  one  to  stand  still  (which 
ma-  aaglec  must  do  sometimes)  in  the 
water,  even  with  these  ingenious  water- 
proof  inventions.  All  angkrs  should  re- 
member old  Boerhaave's  maxims  of  health, 
and  act  upon  them  :  '  Keep  the  feet  warm, 
the  head  cool,  and  the  body  open.* 
•  *^  PH78..-.I  am  sorry  we  did  not  ex- 
amine more  minutely  the  weight  tmd  size 
^  the  fish  we  caught,  and  compare  the 
anatomy  of  the  salmon  and  the  sea-trout ; 
but  we  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  see 
l^em  on  tiie  table,  and  our  philosophy 
yielded  to  our  hunger. 

'»  HAL.-r-We  shall  have  plenty  of  op- 
portunities for  this  examination  ;  and  we 
can  now  walk  down  to  the  fishing  house 
and  see  probably  half  a  hundred  fish  of 
different  sizes  that  have  been  taken  in  the 
cruives  this  evening,  and  examine  them 
at  OUT  leisurei 

«^  All— .Let  OS  go!*' 

Blen  engaged  in  an  act  of  very 
great  wicked  nes5j  have^  at  the  rustle 
of  a  leaf,  started  as  if  it  were  the  fir- 
mament tumbling  down  upon  their 
headfi^but  we  do  not  fear  to  say  that 
such  a  catastroplie  might  more  rea- 
sonably be  fearod  by  men  engaged  in 
an  act  of  inteuse  stupidity.  Could 
the  extremity  of  human  dulness— 
of  human  dulness,  perpetrated^  too, 
during  the  best  of  all  human  bless- 
ings,  a  dinner  of  salmon  crimped  and 
boiled  on  the  spot,  and  then  eaten  in 
their  own  sauce — ^move  the  heavens 
to  fall  on,  the  heads  of  the  offenders^ 
then  would  this  have  been  the  last 
dinner  ever  devoured  by  HalieuS^  Phy- 
sicus^  Omither,  and  Poietes. 

Many— oh! — many  a  dull  dinner 
have  we  assisted  at — many  a  melan- 
choly knife  and  fork  have  we  heard 
played !  But  never  one  like  this ! 

A  Family  Dinner!  Pot-luck, 
as  it  is  called,  in  Scotland— when  the 
man's  wife  is  in  the  sulks,  the  wife's 
man  proportionably  savage,  the  chil- 
dren blear-eyed  from  the  recent  blub- 
ber in  the  nursery — the   governess 
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afraid  to  lift  her  cyea  from  her  plate 
—the  aunt  80ur«;r  than  the  vinegar 
cruet — and  we — alas!  the  stranger, 
stepping  in  to  take  pot-luck-^we,  poor 
old  Christopher  North,  thanklesdy  vo« 
lunteering  to  help  the  cock*y-leekie, 
that  otherwise  would  continue  to  smoke 
and  steam  unstirred  in' its  truly  clas-* 
sical  utensil !  What  looking  of  in« 
utterable  things!  As  impossible  to 
break  the  silence  with  your  tongue, 
88  to  break  pond-ice  ten  inches  thick 
with  your  knuckle.  In  comes  the  cock 
that  made  the  cock-y*leekie,  boiled 
down  in  his  tough  antiquity  to  a  tat- 
ter. He  disappears  among  the  pro- 
geny, and  you  are  now  tied  to  the 
steak.  You  find  there  employment 
sufficient  to  justify  any  silence ;  and 
hope  during  mastication  that  you  have 
not  committed  any  crime  since  Christ- 
mas, of  an  enormity  too  great  to  be  ex- 
piated by  condemnation  to  the  sulks. 
A  Literary  Dinner!  apparently 
the  remains  of  the  Seven  Young  Men 
sprinkled  along  both  sides  of  the  table 
— with  here  and  there  **  a  three-times 
skimmed  sky-blue"  in  terposed ;  on  each 
side  of  the  Lord  of  the  Mansion,  a  Phi- 
losopher— on  each  hand  of  the  Lady, 
a  Poet — somewhere  or  other  about  the 
board,  a  Theatrical  Stir — a  Strange 
Fiddler-^an  Outlandish  Traveller— 
and  a  Spanish  Refugee.  As  Mr  Words- 
worth rather  naughtily  sayeth, 
"  All  silent,  and  all  dama'd  1*' 

Still  the  roof  does  not  fall,  although 
the  chandelier  bums  dim  in  sympa* 
thy, 

**  And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds.** 

Will  not  a  single  soul  in  all  this 
wide  world,  as  he  nopes  to  be  saved, 
utter  so  much  as  one  solitary  sylla- 
ble ?  Oh !  what  would  not  the  lady 
and  the  gentleman  of  the  house  give 
even  for  a  remark  on  the  weather  from 
the  mouth  of  poet,  philosopher,  sage, 
or  hero !  Hermetically  sealed  !  Lo ! 
the  author  of  the  very  five-guinea 
quarto,  that  lay  open,  in  compUmen- 
tary  exposure,  at  a  plate,  upstairs,  on 
the  drawing-room  table — with  his 
round  unmeaning  face  "  breathing 
tranquillity" — sound  asleep!  With 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  sits  at  his 
side  the  profound  Parent  of  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  ab- 
sent gentleman,  who  has  kept  stro- 
king his  chin  for  the  last  half  hour,  as 
if  considering  how  he  is  off  for  soap, 
—would  you  believe  it,— has  just  re* 
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jiistly  eelebral^d  for  hiis  coovecsation* 
al  talents  in  ail  the'  coterae&and  courts 
of  Europe.  Jf  that  laiik*and-leathc(r« 
jawed  gentlemab^  with '  complexion 
bespeakii^  a  temperament  dry  and 
adust>  and  who  ha&.long  been  sedu<« 
lously  occupied  in  feeling  the  edge  of 
his  fruit-knife  with  the  ball  of  his 
thumb,— do  not  commit  suicide  be« 
foare  September,^*-LavateE  must,  have 
been  as  great,  a  goose  as  GalL  Yo« 
might  not  only.hear  a  mouse  stirring 
*— a  pin*  dropiwng^-^but  either  eveUt 
would  rouse  the  whole  company'  likie 
a  peal  of  thunder.  You'  may  have 
seen  Madame  Toussaud's  images,-^ 
Napoleon,  Wellington,  Scott,  Can^ 
nii^,  all  sitting  together,  in  full£g> 
with  faces  and  figures  in  opposite  di* 
rections,  each  locking  as  like. himself 
as  possible^,  so  that  yon  could  almost 
believe,  you  heard  them  speak.  Yoit 
get  rawr  angry-^yon  wonder  that 
they  don't  speak.  Even  so  with  those 
livkig  Images.  But  the  exhibition 
is  over*-  the  laches  leave  'the  room 
*— and'  after  imother  hour  of  sHence, 
more  profound  than  that  of  the  ^ve, 
all  the  linages  simidtaneously  rise  up 
and — ^no  wonder  people  brieve  in 
ghosts**-di8appear !    ;       .    . 

A  Beturn  DiiTKEit!  Thirty.  peo« 
pie.  of  all  sorts  uid  sizes,  jammed-^ 
glued  together^f-i^ioulder  to  shoulder 
— knee  to  knee^^-^l  with  their  elbows 
in  each  other's  stomachs — ^most  faces 
red  as  fire,  in  spite  of  all  those  floods 
of  per^iration-^twQ  landed  gentlemen 
from  the  Highlands — a  professor-^ 
four,  officers,  naval  and  military,  .in  his 
M^esty's  and  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice—some advocates — two  personji 
like  ministiers-T-i^bundance  of  W.  S.'s 
of  course— *ai^  iiccQUpheur^old  ladies 
with  extraordinary  things  upon  their 
heads,  and  geej  hair  dressed  in  a 
mode  fashionable  before  the  flood— a 
few  fat  mothers  of  promising  families 
—some  eldest  daughters  now  nubile 
—a  female  of  no  particular  age,  with 
a  beard— two  widows,  the  one  buxom 
and  bloomihg,  wiih  man-fond  eyes, 
the  other  pale  and  mnsive,  with  long 
dark  eye-lashes,  and  lids  closed  as  if 
to  hide  a  tear— there  they  all  sit  steam« 
ing  through  three  courses — well  does 
the  right  band  of  the  one  know  what 
the  left  hahd  of  the  other  is  doing — 
there  is  much  suffering,  mingled  with 
much  enjoyment— for  though  hot,  they 
are  hungry^^while  all  idea  of  s^aki^j; 


having  beetti  it^mAff 
of  the  feast>  unanimoiuly  abaiidooeii' 
•^you  m^t  imagine  yonrsdf  at  «a 
anniversary  Gaiii>£amu8  of  the  Deiif 
and  Dumb. 

Yet  nor  FAMitv  DiKnKr,  nor  Li* 
TJBBAHY  DufN^Rj  nor  RBTuair  Din- 
NJER — can  in  intensest  stupidity  one 
moment  hope  to  stan4  the  most  distant 
comparison  ^ith  this  Angi.bji's  Din? 
KBR,  eaten  on  the  banks  of  the  Ewe^ 
the  emptier  of  Lodi  Maret,  by  thest 
four  geiUlemeivpoets^^ysiciuum^ia-^ 
losoj^ersy  and  waat  not,  from  the  fkr« 
off  and  mighty  London. 

At  each  successive  atnd  successM 
mouthful  of  the  curd,  was  feach  mem- 
ber of  the  Club  bound  to  say  some* 
thing  wise  or  witty ;  bound  in  duty, 
in  honour,  and  in  gratltuda  Th^ 
perpetually  recurring-  excitement  imd 
assuagement  of  the  psj^t^  prc^onged^ 
astwemust  believe,  during,  ten  boitti 
at.the  verv  least-r^or  they  had  besnrait 
work,  walking^  rowii%,  iraid  ai^^iog^ 
for  forty  miles/and  fourteen  hours,  at 
the  lowest  comnutati<m,  iHthout  re(« 
freBhment-*ougnt  to  have  set  all  their 
tongues  a-wag^ng  like  the  clappers 
of  so  many  bdUs.  It  was  imperative 
upon  mem;  to  scintillate^-to  coruscate 
*-to  meteorlze— to  mal^e  the  natives 
positively  believe  that  a/'  new  sua  had 
ris^  on  mid-day,"  and  that  t2»  S2d 
of  June  had  that  year  beei^  delayed 
till  the  15  lb  of  July.  It  was  impe- 
rative on  thein  to  have  drunk  for  their 
own  share— a  gallon  of  Glenlivet— 
merely  a. bottle  a-piece,  a  quantity, 
v^hich,  if  taken  moderately,  can,  in  the 
climate  of  Loch  Maree,.  hurt  not  a 
hair  on  the  head  of  any  sober  Chris- 
tian. '  It  was  imperative  upon  them  ta 
have  insisted  on  the  boatmen,  alGk> 
four  in  number,  whether  they  cquld 
or  not,  to  empty  their  keg  of  calkers. 
It  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  have 
'brought  into  a  state  of  civilation  all 
such  of  the  natives  of  that  wild  dis- 
^trict  as  had  been  gathered  together  in 
and  about  the  inn,  by  tne  fame  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Missionaries.  The  land- 
lord, of  course,  should  have  been  lai& 
on  his  back  among  the  Uoomin^ 
heather,  loi>g  before  sunset ;  and  the 
pleasing  toil  of  distribution  been  de- 
volved Qn  his  wife  and  daughters, 
who,  except  at  marriages,  christenings^ 
and  funerals,  eschew  the  creature. 

Instead  of  a  scene  like  this,  equally 
rational  and  sentimental,  and  the  sweet 
savour  of  which  woidd  hm  scentetl 
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tkecMttrttfiiUaiif  yelft  ftftertl*  fle» 
puuw»  4^  t^  SAkaenaefaff/  whose 
BftflOM  wouM  have  been  remembered 
tM  doomwdkj  in  vttnj  a  flowing 
ijnech,— "  Kst,  0  list,  if  eTcr  you  did 
▼our  dear  Father  love^^list  to  the 
br^  of  most  portentous  blockheads  i 
Ormther.  *\  Come,  let  us  have  ano- 
ther bottle  of  claret — a  pint  per  man 
is  not /oo  MUCH  1 ! ! !  after  such  a  day's 
£it%uel!l!Mll!n!!!!!r  miU 
eicfe  ^^  You  have  made  me  President 
&r'four^y8,«id  I  forbid  HUH 

A  iTAtF  PINT  FOR  YOUNtf  MtfK  t^ 
FERFBCr   HEALTH    IS    ENOUGH;  atld 

you  will  be  able  to  take  your  exercise 
better,  and  fed  better  for  this  absti- 
nence !  !  !  !  !  M  !  !  !  !  I  !  Mllf 
1 1 1  M  !  ! ! !  I  Ornither.  ''  WeU,  t 
give  up  the  wine— biit  I  intend  to  wade 
in  Hauooek'e  boote  to-morrow  f  1 1  /  !" 

A  more  mi^aa,  and  melancholy,  and 
miaenible^  and  monstrouis  picture  was 
never  drawn  of  bumanky  than  this  f 
Hid£*a^»  of  dai^tl  Poor  deriisl 
Wadin^monro#in  Hanoock'sbootot 
Caklfeet!Apoide«yr  Pdsy!  ''Be 
guided  by  me— neither  drink  nor 
wade ! !"  «  Remembcfr  old  Boerhaave's 
maxims  4>f  health,— I  act  upon  them-^ 
'  Keep  the  feet  wann— the  head  cool— ^ 
and  the  body  open!!!'"  A  maxina 
on  a  fishing  excursion  equally  despi- 
cable and  disgustiAg.  Beally  ^*  Sal- 
moniai"  smells  like  a  doze  of  Glauber 
salts  in  a  tea-cup-*and  Sir  Humphry 
is  unpleasantly  strong  of  the  shop. 

The  party  remain  for  some  days  at 
a  snug  inn  near  the  foot  of  the  Loch| 
but  we  never  feel  ourselves  to  be  in 
the  Highlands;  no  thunder-cloud  sud4 
denly  darkens  the  day;  no  floating 
mist-wreaths  girdle  the  mountains ; 
na  gor-codc  is  heard  to  crow ;  no  red- 
deer  bells;  no  goat  bleats  het  kids 
along  the  cliff-terrace;  no  bag-pipe  is 
heard, "  like  subterranean  music,  fkr 
off  among  the  hills,  gradually  growl- 
ing and  groaning,  and  shrieking  and 
squeaking,  and  yelling  and  roaring, 
into  the  "  Gathering  of  the  Clans,"  tUl 
the  Personification  of  Pride  appears, 
with  red-blown  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes, 
keeping  marching  to  and  fro  on  the 

green  before  the  inn,  his  instrument 
urnins  with  streamers,  as  if  the  sole 
smil  of  martial  music  were  taberna- 
cling in  his  chanter,  and  all  the  mi- 
litary glory  that  was  ever  achieved  o^ 
earth  the  patrimony  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Black«watch,  and  more 
particularly  of  '*  her  nainsel/'  Donald 


M'Ta^di.  We  qm»te  with  pleasure 
a  cbnrersatiott  which  takes  place  ok 
the  last  night  of  the  if^eek.  It  is  one 
eff  the  best  bits  in  the  book-^placid, 
pleasatit,  and  pious — ^add  ^rovies  that 
Sir  Humphry  is  no  Sabbath-breaker^ 
but  has  a  high  respect  for  all  the  or^ 
dinances  of  religion.  I 

"  THE  INK. 

^'  PoiET.— ^ould  it  be  a  fine  day  t<y 
morrow,  I  think  we  shall  have  good  sport : 
th^  high  tide  will  bring  up  fish,  and  the 
rain  and  wind  of  yesterday  will  have  en^ 
larged  the  river. 

'^  Hal— i«-To-roorrow  we  must  not  fish : 
it  is  the  I^rd*s  day,  and  a  day  of  rest  It 
ought  likewise  to  be  a  day  of  worship  ana 
thanksgiving  to  the  great  Cause  of  all  the 
benefits  and  blessings  ire  enjoy  in  this  life, 
for  which  we,  can  never  suffici^tly  express 
oifr  gratitude. 

^  PoiET.— I  cEtnnot  see  what  harm 
there  can  be  in  pursuing  an  amusement 
on  a  3undayt  which  you  yourself  have  call- 
ed innocent,  and  wbich  is  apostolic :  nor 
do  I  know  a  more  appropriatci  way  of.  re- 
turning thanks  to  the  Almighty  Cause  of 
all  being,  than  in  exapaining  and  wonderr 
ing  at  his  works  in  that  great  temple  of 
nature,  whose  canopy  is  the  sky.;  and 
where  all  the  beings  and  elements  aroun4 
us  are  as  it  were  proclaiming  the  pow^r 
and  wisdom  of  Deity. 

>^  Hal. — I  cannot  see  how  the  exercise 
of  fishing  C4n  add  to  your  devotiofnal  feell 
ings ;  but  independent  of  this,  you  employ 
a  servant  to  carry  your  net  and  gafR  ao4 
be,  at  least,  has  a  right  to  rest  on  this  one 
day.  But  even  if  you  could  perfectly  si^ 
tisfy  yourself  as  to  the  abstract  correct- 
ness of  the  practice,  the.  habits  of  thi? 
country  in  which  we  now  are,  form  an  in* 
surmountable  dbstacle  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
amusement :  by  indulging  ii^  it,  you  would 
excitie  the  indignation  of  the  Highland 
peasants,  and  might  perhaps  expiate  the 
ofienoe  by  a  oompuUory  abliidcoi  in  thp 
river. 

*<  PoiET.— I  give  up  the  point  .*  I  makp 
it  a  rule  never  to  shock  the  prejudices  of 
any  person,  even  when  they  appear  to  me 
ridiculous  ;  and  I  shall  still  1^  do  so  in 
a  case  where  your  a^thority  is  against  me  ; 
and  I  have  no  taste  for  undergoing  p^rse- 
cutiob,  when  the  cause  is  a  better  one.  t 
now  remember  that  I  have  often  heard  of 
the  extreme  severity  with  which  the  Sab- 
bath discipline  b  kept  in  Scotland*  Can 
you  eive  us  the  reason  of  this  ? 

**•  Hal. — I  am  not  sufficiently  read  in 
the  Church  History  of  Scotland  to  give 
the  cause  historically ;  but  I  think  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  it  is  connected  with 
the  intense  feelings  of  the  early  Covenan- 
ters, and  their  hatred  with  respect  to  all 
'  the  forms  and  institutes  of  the  Church  of 


Rome,  the  titual  of  wliich  make*  the  Sun. 
day  more  a  day  of  hmocent  xeeieation, 
than  eevteTe  disciidtDe. 

«^  PHY8.«..Yet  the  disdplet  of  Calvin, 
at  Geneva,  who,  I  suppose,  must  have  ha- 
ted the  Pope  as  much  as  their  brethren  of 
Scotland,  do  not  so  rigiJly  observe  the 
Sunday ;  and  1  remember  having  been  in- 
vited by  a  very  religious  and  respectable 
Oenevese  to  a  shooting  party  on  that  day. 
^*  Hal. —  I  think  climate  and  the  imi- 
tative  nature  of  man  modify  this  cause 
Abroad.  Geneva  is  a  little  state  in  a  brighter 
climate  than  Scotland,  almost  surrounded 
T)y  Catholics,  and  the  habits  of  the  French 
and  Savoyards  must  influence  the  people. 
The  Scotch,  with  more  severity  and  simpli- 
city of  manners,  have  no' such  examples  of 
Tiad  neighbours,  for  the  people  of  the  north 
of  England  keep  the  Sunday  much  in  the 
same  way. 

'  "  PoiET. — ^Nay,  Halieus,  call  them 
not  bad  neighbours ;  recollect  my  creed, 
and  respect  at  least,  wha%  if  error,  was 
the  error  of  the  Christian  world  for  1000 
years.  The  rigid  observance  of  the  seventh 
day  appears  to  me  rather  a  part  of  the  Mo- 
saic, than  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
The  Protestants  of  this  country  consider 
the  Catholics  bigots,  because  they  enjoin 
to  themselves,  and  perform,  certain  penan- 
ces fot  their  sins ;  and  surely  the  Catholics 
may  see  a  little  more  like  that  spirit  in  the 
interference  of  the  Scotch  in  innocent 
amusements,  on  a  day  celebrated  as  a  fes- 
tive day,  that  on  which  our  Sivioiir  rose  in- 
to immortal  life,  and  secured  the  everlast- 
ing hopes  of  the  Christian.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  this  day  should  not  be  celebrated 
with  singing,  dancing,  and  triumphal  pro- 
cessions, and  all  innocent  signs  of  gladness 
and  joy.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
jgiven  up  to  severe  and  solitary  prayers,  or 
to  solemn  and  dull  walks ;  or  why,  as  in 
Scotland,  whistling  even  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  crime  on  Sunday,  and  hum- 
ming a  tune,  however  sacred,  out  of  doors, 
as  a  reason  for  violent  anger  and  persecu- 
tion. *^ 

"  Ork.— I  agree  with  Poietes,  in  his 
views  of  the  subject.  I  have  suffered  from 
the  peculiar  habits  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
and  therefore  may  complain.  Once  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  when  a  very  young  man, 
'I  ventured,  after  the  time  of  divine  ser- 
vice, to  put  together  my  rods,  as  I  had 
been  used  to  do  in  the  Catholic  districts 
of  Ireland,  and  fish  for  white  trout  in  the 
river  at  Rathmelton,  io  pure  innocence  of 
heart,  unconscious  of  wrong,  when  I  found 
a  crowd  collect  round  me — at  first  I  thought 
fh>m  mere  curiosity,  but  I  soon  discovered 
I  was  mistaken ;  an^er  was  their  motive, 
and  vengeance  their  object.  A  m&n  scon 
came  up  exceedingly  drunk,  and  l>egan  to 
abuse  me  by  various  indecent  terms ;  such 
as  a  Sabbath-breaking  Papist,  &c  It  was 
in  vain' I  assured  him  I  was  no  Papist, 


Mid  Ito  IttMikiiomd  Sftbti*A4nrttdter$  1m 
seized  my  iod»  and  earried.it  off  with  \m^ 
precatioDs  v  and  it  was  only  with  grea^  dif- 
ficulty, and  by  msiug  by  my.ieloqueiioe 
some  womei^  wh?  were  present,  and  who 
thought  I  was  an  ill-ussd  stranger,,  that  I 
recovered  my  property.  Another  tinie  I 
Was  walking  on  Arthur's  Seat,  with  sosae 
Of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of 
Edinburgh  attached  to  the  geological  opi- 
nions of  the  late  Dr  Hutton ;  a  discufsion 
took  place  upon  ths  phenomena  presented 
by  the  rodcs  under  our  feet,  and  to-exenr* 
pUfy  a  principle.  Professor  Playfair  bioks 
some  stones,  in  which  I  assisted  the  v^9* 
rable  and  amiable  philosopher;  We  had 
hardly  examined  the  fraginents,  when  a 
man  from  a  crowd,  who  had  been  assisting 
at  a  field  preaching,  came  up  to  us  and 
warned  us  off,  saying,  *  Ye  think  ye  are 
only  sUne  breakers ;  but  I  ken  ye  are  Sab- 
bath-breakers, and  ye  deserve  to  be  stanpd 
with  your  ain  staQes  !* 

<^  HAL..^Zeal  of  every  kind  i»  sonie- 
times  troublesome,  yet  I  genetally  sit^(ise« 
the  persons  who  are  very  tolerant  of  se^ 
tickm.  Those  wha  firmly  be&ve  tlUt  a 
particular  plan  of  conduel  is  essential  ta 
the  eternal  welfare  of  man,  may  be  p^- 
doned  if  they  shew  even  anger ^  if  thisixm- 
duetts  not  pursued.  The  severe  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  is  connected  with  the  vital 
creed  of  these  rigid  Presbyterians  ;^  it  is  no^ 
therefore  extraordinary  that  they  should 
enforce  it  even  with  a  perseverance  that  gOcs 
beyond  the  bounds  of  good  mannera  apd 
courtesy.  They  may  quote  the  example 
of  onr  Saviour,  who  expelled  die  tiuMii 
from  the  temple  even  by  violence.*' 

On  all  this  wehave  just  two  small  re« 
marks,  or  so,  to  make.  Id  the  first  pkce^ 
the  whole  party,  as  men  of  education, 
Poietes  included,  were  bound  to  have 
known,  that  in  Scotland,  angling  on 
the  Lord's  day  would  he  looked  on 
with  religious  horror,  and  all  such 
anglers  as  impious  reprobates.  This 
being  the  case,  Poietes  might,  with 
equal  sense  of  propriety,  have  propo- 
sed walking  into  a  church  during  time 
of  divine  service,  in  England,  in  the 
dress  in  which  he  might  have  chanced 
to  perform  the  character  of  Beelzebub 
at  a  masquerade  in  the  Pantheon.  In 
a  subseauent  conversation,  (which  shaU 
be  our  last  quotation)  he  speaks  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  as  if  he  understood 
them  thoroughly — their  love  of  edu* 
cation,  and  its  peculiar  nature,  and  ef« 
^ts  on  their  national  character.  Yet 
here  he  is  so  utterly  ignorant  of  dl 
about  them,  as  absolutely  to  propose 
fishing  in  Scotland  upon  the  Sabbath ! 
This  is  one  of  the  many  gross  and 
glaring  contradictions  and  incousisten- 
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cies  into  wfateh  Sit*  Hum^ury  i^  ever 
fiilHn^,  throughout  every  piat  of  his 
unlucky  volume.  When  called  to  task 
by  Halieus  for  his  moBt  improper  pfo- 
{>osal,  Poietes  says,  "  I  now  remember 
that  I  have  often  heard  of  the  extreme 
severity  with  which  the  Sahbath  displ- 
pline  is  kept  in  Scotland.  Can  you  give 
us  the  reason  of  this  ?"  So  he  who 
sneaks  authoritatively  and  oracularly 
about  Scotland,  and  the  people  of 
Seotland,  on  the  great  question  t>f  edu« 
cation,  here  avows  himself  ignorant  as 
rdiild  of  the  history  of  its  "  glorious 
armv  of  martyrs  and  apostles !"  Se- 
condly, suppose  that  in  Scotland  the 
Sabbath- da^  were  not  so  religiously 
Observed  as  it  is  in  hall  and  hut,  still, 
what  possible  excuse  could  there  have 
been  tor  Poietes  in  looking  forward  to 
the  morning  of  that  day  for  good  sport 
in  the  river  among  the  salmon?-— 
Would  he  not  have  been  better  em« 
^yed  in  going  to  hear  a  Gaelic 
senuoti  ?  or  in  bringing  up  his  Jour* 
nal?  or  writing  a  letter  to  his  wife 
or  mistress?  or  lying  on  his  back 
ftmong  the  heather  composing  a  son- 
net ?  Why  should  he  always  be  ang- 
ling—angling— angling— and  not  at- 
tending a  little,  like  other  worthy  and 
wicked  people,  to  the  interests  of  his 
immortal  soul?  Thirdly,  Do  the  gen- 
tlemen of  England  angle  on  Sun- 
days? No.  You  may  see  a  Cockney 
—or  other  Cit,— the  round-faced,  pot- 
bdlied,  hap^y  little  father  of  a  nu- 
merous family,  with  knee-breeches, 
and  buckles  in  his  shoes,  on  a  point 
or  on  a  promontory,  beetling  three 
pr  four  feet  above  the  raging  bil- 
lows of  a  canal,  pulling  out  an  oc« 
clonal  "  animal,"  somewhat  more 
like  a  fish  than,  a  fowl,  to  the  infinite 
delight  of  the  progeny,  with  ba§^  of 
Worms  and  papers  of  paste  swarming 
at  his  feet  Such  a  Cockney,  or  other 
Cit,  vou  may  see  angling— and  ang- 
ling blamelessly,  too— on  a  Sundayl 
But  London  Physicians,  and  Authors 
of  £pic  or  Didactic  Poems,  and  Presi- 
dents of  Royal  Societies,  and  Mem- 
bers for  Counties,  do  not  angle  on  Sun- 
days in  England ;  and  were  diey  to  be 
met  on  the  King's  highway,  on  theur 
{NTOgress  to  the  river,  creeled,  rodded, 
and  booted,  while  all  honest  and  decent 
people  were  going  to  church,  the  fijrst 
magistrate  mej  met  would  ^coonoit 
them  as  audacious  vagabonds  to  the 
tread-mill.  "  Can  you  give  us  the 
reason  of  this?" 
But  before  we  take  leave  of  the 


Bart.,  we  shall  place  him  in  an  impo« 
sing  attitude  with  his  best  foot  fore«> 
tnost.  We  were  struck  with  one  pas- 
sage, unconnected  whollv  with  ang- 
ling, &nd  had  the  volumeoeen  written 
throughout  with  the  same  spirit,  how 
different  had  been  our  critique ! 

•'  Phys.— You  are  severe  on  Cockney 
fishermen,  and,  I  suppose,  would  apply' 
to  them  onlyy  the  observation  of  Dr  John* 
son,  which  on  a  former  occasion  you  would 
not  allow  to  be  just : '  Angling  is  an  amuse- 
ment with  a  stick  and  a  string ;  a  worm 
at  one  end,  and  a  fool  at  the  other.*  And 
to  yourself  you  would  apply  it  with  this 
change :  ^  a  fly  at  one  end,  and  a  phiIoso« 
pher  at  the  other.*  Yet  the  pleasure  of 
the  Cockney  Angler  appears  to  me  of  much 
the  same  kind,  and  perhaps  more  conti- 
nuous than  yours ;  and  he  has  ^e  happi- 
ness of  constant  occupation  and  perpetual 
pursuit  in  as  high  a  degree  as  you  have  ; 
and  if  we  were  to  look  at  the  real  founi 
dations  of  your  pleasure,  we  should  find 
them  like  most  of  the  foundations  of  ha* 
dhui  haziness— vanity  or  folly.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  impression  made  upon  me 
some  years  ago,  when  I  was  standing  on 
the  pier  at  Donegal)  watching  the  flowing 
of  the  tide*  I  saw  a  lame  boy  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  old,  very  slightly  dad,  that 
some  pisrsons  were  attempting  to  stop  in 
his  progress  along  the  pier ;  but  he  resisted 
them  with  his  crutches,  and  halting  along^ 
threw  himself  from  an  elevatkm  of  five  or 
six  foet,  with  his  crutches,  and  a  litde  para 
eel  of  wooden  boats  that  he  carried  under 
his  ann,  on  the  sand  of  the  beach.  He 
had  to  scramble  or  halt  at  least  100  yards^ 
over  bard  rocks,  before  he  reached  the  wa<i 
ter,  and  he  several  times  fell  down  and 
cut  his  naked  limbs  on  the  bare  stones^ 
Being  in  the  water  he  seemed  in  an  ecsta^« 
and  immediately  put  his  boats  in  sailing 
order,  and  was  perfectly  inattentive  to  the 
counsel  and  warning  of  the  spectators,  who 
shouted  tQ  l^pn  that  he  would  be  drowned; 
His  whole  attentbn  was  absorbed  by  his 
boats.  He  had  formed  an  idea  that  ont 
should  outsail  the  othcars,  and  when  tbii 
boat  was  foremost  he  was  in  d^ight ;  wh^ 
any  one  of  the  others  got  beyond  it,  he 
howled  with  grief;  and  once  I  saw  him 
throw  his  crutch  at  one  of  the  unfavoured 
boats.  The  tide  came  in  rapidly — he  lost 
his  crutches,  and  would  have  hem  drown- 
ed but  for  the  care  of  some  of  the  specta- 
tors :  but  he  was  wholly  inattentive  to  any 
thing  save  his  boats.  He  is  said  to  be 
quite  insane  and  perfectly  ungovernable^ 
and  wiU  not  live  in  a  house,  nor  wear  any 
cbthes,  and  his  whole  life  is  spent  hi  this 
one  business— jnaking  and  managing  a 
fleet  of  wooden  bpats,  of  which  he  is  sole 
admiral.  How  near  this  mad  youth  is  to 
a  genius,  a*  hero,  or  to  an  angler,  who  in- 
jures his  health  and  risks  his  life  by  going 
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as  his  middley  in 


CAng- 


iBto  tlie  wftter  m     „ 

the  hope  of  eirtehiog  a  fish  whkh  he  tees 

they  though  he  already  has  a  p^nia 

fiuir 

There  Is  another  pretty  good  pas* 
tige  in  «  Ninth  Day"— Scene— the 
FiOl  of  the  Traon^  Upper  Austria. 

^^  PoiVT. ^I  admire  in  this  coantry  not 

only  the  mode  of  prcsenring,  carrying,  and 
dressing  fish,  but  I  am  dehghtcd,  general. 
]y,  with  the  habits  of  life  of  the  peasants, 
fnd  widi  thdr  manners.  It  is  a  country 
in  which  I  should  like  to  live ;  the  scenery 
is  so  beaudful,  the  ptople  so  amiable  and 
good-natured,  and  tneir  attention  to  stran- 
gers so  marked  by  courtesy  and  disinto- 
festedness. 

««  pHT8.-.-They  appear  to  me  very  ami- 
able and  good ;  but  all  classes  seem  litUa 
instmcted. 

<«  PoiET»— .There  are  few  philosophera 
amongst  them,  certainly ;  but  they  appear 
▼eiy  happy,  and 
«  Wtere  Ignoranoe  is  bli«,  *tis  CoUy  to  be  wii^' 
We  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  anv  in* 
ataaees  of  crime  since  we  have  been  berai 
They  four  their  God,  love  their  sovereign, 
are  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  seem  perfecu 
ly  contented.  I  know  you  would  eontrast 
ttiem  with  Ae  active  and  educated  pea- 
aantry  of  the  manufaeturing  districts  of 
England;  bat  I  believe  they  are  much 
happier,  an4 1  am  sure  they  are  generally 


^  Phts. — I  doubt  this :  the  sphere  of 
aojoymcnt,  as  well  aa  of  benevokDoe,  is 
cnlsiged  by  education. 

*^  FoiET. — I  am  soiry  to  say  I  thmk 
^  system  carried  too  far  in  England. 
Ood  iorbid  that  any  uae&l  li^t  should  be 
txtinguisbed  1  Let  peTMios  who  wish  fbr 
education  receive  it;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that,  in  the  great  dtica  in  England,  it  is^ 
aa  it  were,  forced  n|pon  the  pt^ialatieni 
and  that  adcnees,  whidi  the  lower  risws 
can  only  very  superficially  acquire,  are  me- 
aeoftsd  to  diem ;  in  consequence  of  which 
they  eflben  become  idle  and  conceited,  and 
above  their  usual  laborious  occupatfons. 
The  anripe  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
la,  I  believe,  alaraya  bitter  or  soar ;  and 


■ceptidsm  and  diseentent^paickneai  of  the 
mindi-aie  often  the  results  of  devouring 
it. 

«  Hal.— Surely  you  cannot  have  a  more 
religious,  moral,  or  more  improved  popu- 
lation tlian  that  of  Scotland  ? 

"  PoiBT Prediely  so.    In  Scotland, 

education  is  not  forced  upon  the  people — 
It  is  sought  for,  and  it  is  connected  with 
their  forms  of  fdth,  acquired  in  the  bo- 
soms of  their  families,  and  generally  par- 
sued  with  a  disthict  object  of  prudeoos  or 
interest:  nor  is  that  kind  of  edncatiota 
wanting  in  this  country. 

<'  Ph  YS.-.Where  a  book  is  rarely  seen, 
a  newspaper  never. 

^^  PoiET  .—Pardon  me— there  is  not  a 
cottage  without  a  Prajrer-book ;  and  I  am 
not  sorry  that  these  mnocent  and  happy 
men  are  not  made  active  and  tumultuous 
subjects  of  King  Pretty  whom  I  consider 
aa  the  most  ca|fficious,  depraved,  and  un- 
principled tyrant  that  ever  existed  fai  Eng- 
kmd.  Depraved— for  it  is  to  be  bought 
by  great  wealth ;  capricious— because  k 
sometunes  fellows,  and  sometimes  forms, 
the  voice  of  the  lowest  mob ;  and  uaprin^ 
cipled— because,  when  its  interesu  aro 
concerned,  it  sets  at  defiance  private  feel- 
ing and  private  character,  ana  neither  re- 
Hwds  their  virtue,  dignity,  or  purity. 

^*  Hal.— My  friends,  you  are  erowing 
warm.  I  know  you  differ  essenttally  on 
this  subject;  but  surdv  you  wiU  allbw 
that  the  ftiU  liberty  of  me  press,  even 
thongh  it  sometimes  degenerates  Into  li- 
centiousness, and  though  it  mar  sometimes 
be  Impreperiy  used  by  the  influence  of 
wealth,  power,  or  private  fiivonr,  is  yet 
highly  advantageous,  and  even  essential 
to  the  existence  of  a  free  country  ;  and, 
useful  as  It  mav  be  to  the  population,  it  is 
■till  more  useful  to  the  government,  to 
whom,  aa  expressing  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, thongh  not  always  vox  Dei^  it  may  be 
regarded  as  oracular  or  prophettd — But 
let  us  change  our  converMUloo,  which  is 
neithv  in  time  nor  place.'* 

We  have  a  million  more  remarka  to 
make.  Bat,  Brethren  of  the  Angle, 
farewell  till  next  month,  when  we  me- 
ditate having  A  Double  Numbsa. 
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CHBISTOPHER  IN  HIS  SPOBTINB  JACKBT. 


We  deUght,  as  all  the  world  has 
long  wdl  Known,  in  every  kind  of 
fismng,  from  the  whale  to  t}ie  min* 
now ;  but  Yfe  also  delight,  as  all  the 
world  now  weH  knows,  in  every  kind 
of  fowluig,  from  the  roc  to  the  vnren. 
yiot  tbftt  we  ever  killed  either  a  roc 
or  a  wren ;  but  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  we  have,  on  two  occasions, 
by  design  brought  down  an  eagle, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  accidentally  le« 
veiled  a  tom-tit.  In  short,  we  are 
considerable  shakes  of  a  shot— and, 
should  anjr  one  of  our  readers  doubt 
the  fact,  his  scepticism  will  probably 
be  removed  by  a  perusal  of  the  fol« 
lowing^  Article. 

There  is  a  fine  and  beautiful  alliance 
'between  all  pastimes  pursued  on  flood 
«nd  field  and  fell.  The  nrinciples  in 
human  nature  on  which  tney  are  pur- 
sued, are  in  all  the  same ;  out  those 
principles  are  subject  to  infinite  mo* 
difications  and  varieties,  according  to 
'the  di^rence  of  individual  and  na- 
tional character.  All  such  pastimes, 
jvhether  followed  merely  as  pastimes, 
or  as  professions,  or  as  the  immediate 
Weans  of  sustaining  life,  require  sense, 
sagacity,  and  knowledge  of  nature  and 
nature's  laws ;  nor  less,  patience,  per- 
severance,  courage  even,  and  bodily 
strength  or  activity,  while  the  spirit 
which  animates  and  supports  them  is 
a  spirit  of  anxiety,  doubt,  fear,  hope, 
joy,  exultation,  and  triumph^— -in  the 
.   ^iL.  XXIV. 
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heart  of  the  young  a  fierce  passion,^* 
in  the  heart  of  the  old  a  passion  sdll, 
but  subdued  and  tamed  down,  with« 
out,  however,  being  much  dulled  or 
deadened,  by  various  experience  of  all 
die  mysteries  of  the  calling,  and  by 
the  gradual  subsiding  of  afi  impetup 
ous  impulses  in  the  frame  of  aU  mor« 
tal  men  beyond  perhaps  threescore, 
when  the  blackest  head  will  be  be- 
coming grey,  the  most  nervous  knee 
less  firmly  knit,  the  most  steely- 
springed  instep  less  elastic,  the  keen- 
est eye  less  of  a  far-keeker,  and,  above 
all,  the  most  boUing  heart  less  like  a 
cauldron  or  a  crater— yea,  Uie  whole 
man  iiulyect  to  some  dimness  or  de^ 
cay,  an^  ooosequently,  the  whole 
duty  of  man  like  the  new  edition  o£ 
a  look,  from  which  many  passases 
that  formed  the  diief  gbry  of  the 
editio  prineqM  have  been  expunged, 
and  the  wluxe  character  of  the  «tyle 
c(Nrrected  indeed^  without  being  impro- 
ved,—just  like  the  later  editions  of 
the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  which 
were  written  by  Akenside  when  he 
was  about  twenty-one,  and  altered  by 
him  at  forty — to  the  exclusion  or  de- 
struction of  4nany  most  splendida  vitia, 
by  which  process  the  poem,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  was  idionv  of  its 
brightest  beams,  and  suffered  disas- 
trous twilight  and  severe  eclipse— per« 
plexing  critics. 
JS^ow^  seeing  that  these  pastimes  are 
2M 
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in  number  almost  infinite,  and  infinite 
^e  varieties  of  human  xrharacter^  pray 
what  is  there  at  all  surprising  in  your 
being  madly  fond  of  shooting— and 
your  brother  I'om  just  as  foolish  about 
fishing— and  cousin  Jack  perfectly  in- 
sane on  fox-hunting— while  the  old 
gentleman  your  father^  in  spite  of 
wind  and  weather,  perennial  gout  and 
annual  apoplexy,  goes  a-coiursing  of 
the  white-hipped  hare  on  the  bleak 
Yorkshire  wolds-T«-and  uncle  B;en,  as 
if  just  escaped  from  Bedlam  or  St 
Lite's,  with  Dr  Haslam  at  his  heels, 
or  with  a  few  hundred  yards'  start  of 
Dr  Warburton,  is  seen  galloping,  in  a 
Welsh  wig  and  strange  apparel,  in  the 
rear  of  a  pack  of  Lilliputian  beagles^ 
all  barking  as  if  they  were  as  mad  as 
their  master,  supposed  to  be  in  chase 
of  an  invisible  animal  that  keeps  eter- 
nally doubling  in  field  and  rarest— 
**  still  hoped  for,  never  seen,"  and  well 
christened  by  the  name  of  Escape? 

Phrenology  sets  the  question  for 
ever  at  rest.  All  people  have  thirty- 
three  faculties.  Now  there  are  but 
twenty-four  letters  in  the  alphabet-^ 
yet  how  many  languages — some  six 
thousand  we  believe,  estch  of  which  is 
susceptible  of  many  dialects  I  No 
wonder  then  that  you  might  as  weH 
try  to  count  all  the  sands  on  the  sea 
shore  as  all  the  species  of  sportsmen. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  pre* 
Tent  any  man  with  a  large  and  sound 
developement  from  excelling,  at  once, 
in  rat-catching  and  deer-stalking— 
from  being  in  Siort  a  Universal  genius 
in  sports  and  pastimes.  Heaven  has 
made  us  such  a  man. 
'  Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  natund 
course  or  progress  in  pastimes.  We 
do  not  speak  now  of  marbles^— or 
knuckling  down  at  taw-M)r  trundling 
a  hoop— or  paU-lall— K)r  pitch  and  toss 
— K)r  any  other  of  the  gam,es  of  the 
school  play-ground.  We  restrict  our- 
iselves  to  what,  somewhat  inaccurately 
perhaps,  are  called  field-sports.  Thus 
Angling  seems  the  earliest  of  them  all 
in  the  order  of  nature.  There  the 
new-breeched  urchin  stands  on  the 
low  bridge  of  the  little  bit  burnie ! 
'and  with  crooked  pin,  baited  with  one 
-un writhing  ring  of  a  dead  worm,  and 
attached  to  a  yam-thread,  for  he  has 
not  yet  got  into  hair,  and  Is  years  ofi^ 
gut,  his  rod  of  the  mere  willow  or 
hazel  wand,  there  will  he  stand  during 
all  his  play-hours,  as  fbrgetful  of  his 
primer  as  if  the  weary  art  of  printing 
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had  never  been  invented,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  in  mute,  deep,  earnest,  passion^ 
ate,  heart-mind-and-soul-engrossing 
hope  of  some  time  or  other  catching  a 
minnow  or  a  beardie !  A  tug — a  tug ! 
with  face  ten  times  flushed  and  paie 
by  turns  ere  you  could  count  ten,  he 
at  last  has  streligth,  in  the  agitation 
of  his  fear  and  joy,  to  pull  away  at 
the  monster — ^and  there  he  lies  in 
his  beauty  among  the  gowans  on  the 
greensward,  for  he  has  whapped  him 
right  over  his.  head  and  far  away,  a 
fish  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  in  weight, 
and,  at  the  very  least,  two  inches  long ! 
OfiPhe  flies,  on  wings  of  wind,  to  his 
father,  mother,  and  sisters,  and  bro- 
thers, and  cousins,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood, holding  the  fish  aloft  in 
both  hands,  still  fearful  of  its  escape, 
and,  like  a  genuine  child  of  corruption, 
his  eyes  bn^hten  at  the  first  blush  of 
^cdd  blood  on  his  small  fishy-fumy 
fingers.  He  carries  about  widi  him, 
up  stairs  and  down  stairs^  his  prey 
upon  a  plate;  he  will  not  wash  his 
hands  before  dinner,  for  he  exults  in 
the  silver  scales  adhering  to  the  thumb- 
nail  that  scooped  die  pin  out  of  the 
bagffy's  maw — and  at  night,  **  cabin'd, 
cribo'd,  confined,"  he  is  overheard 
murmuring  in  his  sleep,  a  thief^  a 
robber,  and  a  murderer,  m  his  yet  in- 
fant dreams ! 

From  that  hour  AngHng  is  no  more 
a  mere  delightful  day-dream,  haunted 
by  the  dim  hopes  of  imaginary  min- 
nows, but  a  reality— an  art — a  science 
-—of  which  the  flaxen-headed  school- 
boy feels  himself  to  be  master — a 
mystery  in  which  he  has  been  initia- 
ted; and  ofl*  he  goes  now,  aU  alone, 
in  the  power  of  successful  passion,  to 
the  distant  brook— brook  a  mile  off 
— ^with  fields,  and  hedges,  and  single 
trees,  and  little  groves,  and  a  hi^ 
forest  of  six  acres,  between  and  the 
house  in  which  he  is  boarded  or  was 
born!  There  flows  on  the  slender 
music  of  the  shadowy  shallows — there 
pours  the  deeper  din  of  the  blrch- 
tree'd  waterfall.  The  scared  water- 
pyet  flits  away  from  stone  to  stone, 
and  dipping,  disappears  among  the 
airy  bubbles,  to  him  a  new  sight  of 
joy  and  wonder.  And  oh  I  how  sweet 
the  scent  of  the  broom  or  furze,  ydi* 
lowing  along  the  braes,  where  leiip  the 
lambs,  less  happy  than  he,  on  the 
knolls  of  sunshine  !  His  grandfather 
has  given  him  a  half-crown  rod  in  two 
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pieces^yess  his  line  is  of  hair  twist- 
ed— platted  by  his  own  soon-instruct^ 
ed  little  fingers.  By  heavens,  he  is 
fidbing  with  Uie  fly  I  and  the  Fates^who, 
grim  and  grisly  as  they  ^e  painted 
to  be  by  fuU-grown^  ungrateful^  lying 
poets,  smile  like  angels  upon  the  paid- 
ler  in  the  brook>  winnowing  the  air 
with  their  wings  into  western  breezes, 
while,  at  the  very  first  throw  the  yel« 
low  trout  forsakes  his  fastness  beneath 
the  bog- wood,  and  with  a  lazy  wallop, 
and  then  a  sudden  plunge,  and  then 
a  race  like  lightning,  changes  at  once 
the  child  into  the  boy,  and  shoots 
through  his  thrilling  and  aching  heart 
the  ecstasy  of  a  new  life  expanding  in 
that  glorious  pastime,  even  as  a  raiut 
bow  on  a  sudden  brightens  up  the  sky, 
Fortunajuvetfortihu8-r3xA  with  one 
long  pulTand  strong  pull,'and  pull  all 
together,  Johnny  lands  a  twelve4nchri 
er  on  the  soft,  smooth,  silvery  sand  of 
the  only  bay  in  all  the  burn  where 
such  an  exploit  was  possible,  and 
flashing  upon  him  like  an  Osprey, 
soars  dp  with  him.  in  his  talons  to  the 
bank,  breaking  his  line  as  he  hurries 
off  to  a  spot  of  safety  twenty  yards 
£rom  the  pool,  and  then  flinging  him 
down  on  a  heath- surrounded  plat  of 
sheep-nibbled  verdure,  lets  him  bounce 
^bout  till  he  is  tired,  and  lies  gasjung 
with  unfrequent  and  feeble  motions, 
bright  and  beautiful,  and  glorious  with 
all  his  yellow  light,  and  crimson 
lu6t^,  spotted,  speckled,  and  starred 
in  his  scaly  splendour,  beneath  a  sun 
that  never  shone  before  so  dazzlingly ; 
but  now  the  radiance  of  the  captive 
creature  is  dimmer  and  obscured,  for 
the  eye  of  day  winks  and  seems  al- 
most shut  behind  that  slow-sailing 
mass  of  clouds,  composed  in  equal 
jparts  of  air,  rain,  and  sunshine. 

Springs,  summers,  autumns,  win« 
ters, — each  within  itself  longer,  by 
many  times  longer  than  the  whole 
year  of  grown-up  life  that  slips  at 
last  through  one's  fingers  like  a  knot- 
Jess  thread, — ^pass  ovei^  the  curled  dar- 
ling^s  brow ;  and  look  at  him  now,  a 
straight  and  strengthy  stripling,  in  the 
savage  spirit  of  sport,  springmg  over 
rock-ledge  after  rock-ledge,  nor  heed- 
ing aught  as  he  plashes  uiee-deep,  or 
waistband.high>  through  river-teed- 
ing  torc^ts,  to  the  glorious  music  of 
liis  running  and  ringing  reel,  after  a 
tongue-hooked  salmon,  insanely  seed- 
ing with  the  ebb  of  tide,  but  all  in 
vain,  the  white  breakers  of  the  sea. 
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No  hazel  or  willow  wand,  no  half- 
crown  rod  of  ash  framed  by  village 
Wright,  is  now  in  his  practised  hands, 
of  which  the  very  left  is  dexterous ; 
but  a  twenty-feet  rod  of  Phin's,  all 
ring-rustling,  and  a-glitter  with  the 
preserving  varnish,  limber  as  the  at- 
'  tenuating  line  itself,  and  lithe  to  it^ 
topmost  tenuity  as  the  elephant's  pro^ 
boscis — the  hiccory  and  the  horn  with- 
out twist,  knot,  or  flaw,  from  butt  to 
fly,  a  faultless  taper,  "  fine  by  d^ees 
and  beautifully  less,"  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  rod  by  tne  skill  of  a  cunning 
craftsman  to  the  senses  materialised 7 
A  Fish-^at,  fair,  and  forty  I  ''  She  is 
a  salmon,  therefore  to  be  woo'd — she 
is  a  salmon,  therefore  to  be  won" — ^but 
'  shy,  timid,  capricious,  headstrong,  now 
wrathful  and  now  full  of  fear,  like  any 
other  female  whom  the  ciruel  artist  has 
hooked  by  lip  or  heart,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  her  struggling,  will  bring  to 
the  gasp  at  last ;  and  then  with  calm 
eyes  behold  her  lying  in  the  shade 
'  dead  or  worse  than  dead,  fast-fading 
and  to  be  reillumined  no  more  the 
lustre  of  her  beauty,  insensible  to  sun 
or  shower,  even  the  most  perishable 
of  all  perishable  things  in  a  world  of 
perishing !— -But  the  salmon  has  grown 
sulky,  and  must  be  made  to  spring  to 
the  plunging  stone.  There,  sudden- 
ly, instinct  with  new  passion,  she 
^oots  out  of  the  foam,  uke  a  bar  of 
silver  bullion ;  and,  relapsing  into  the 
flood,  is  in  another  moment  at  the 
very  head  of  the  waterfall !  Give  her 
the  butt-^give  her  the  butt— or  she  is 
gone  for  ever  with  the  thunder  into 
ten  fathom  deep !  Now  comes  thetriid 
of  your. tackle — and  when  was  Phin 
ever  known  to  fail  at  the  edge  of  cliff 
or  cataract  ?  Her  snout  is  southwards 
-—right  up  the  middle  of  the  main 
current  of  the  hiU-born  river,  as  if 
she  would  seek  its  very  course  where 
she  was  spawned!  She  still  swims 
«wift,  and  strong,  and  deqp— and  the 
line  goes,  steady,  boys,  steady-Hstiff 
and  steady  as  a  Tory  in  the  roar  of 
Opposition.  There  is  yet  an  hour's 
play  in  her  dorsal  fin^anger  in  the 
flap  of  her  tail — and  vet  may  her  sil- 
ver shoulder  shatter  the  gut  against  a 
rock.  Why,  the  river  was  yesterday 
in  spate,  and  she  is  fresh  run  from  the 
aea.  All  the  lesser  waterfalls  are  now 
level  with  the  flood,  and  she  meets 
with  no  impediment  or  obstruction — 
the  course  is  clear — no  tree-roots  here 
—no  floiiting  branchei^— ftr  during  the 
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i^t  fhey  have  all  been  «wept  down 
to  the  salt  IocIh-i »  medio  tutimmuM 
ibUt^tLj,  now  you  fed  she  begins  to 
faU— tne  butt  tells  now  every  time 
you  deliver  your  right.    What !  an- 
other mad  leap  !  yet  another  sullen 
plunge  i  She  seems  absolutely  to  have 
discovjered^  or  rather  to  be  an  imper- 
sonation of,  the  Perpetual  Motion. 
Stand  back  out  of  the  way,  you  son  of 
a  sea-cook — ^you  in  the  tattered  blue 
breeches,  with  the  tail  of  your  shirt 
lumging  out.     Who  the  devil  sent 
you  aU  here,  ye  vagabonds?— Ha ! 
'  Watty  Ritchie,  my  man,  is  that  you  ? 
God  bless  your  honest  laughing  phiz ! 
What,  Watty,  would  you  think  of  a 
Fish  like  that  about  Peebles?    Tarn 
Grieve  never  gruppit  sae  heavy  a  ane 
since  first  he  behmged  to  the  CounciL 
— Curse  that  colley !  Ay !  well  done 
Watty !  Stone  him  to  Stobbo.    Con- 
found  these  stirks-^if  that  white  one, 
with  caving  horns,  kicking  heels,  and 
straight-up  tail,  come  bdlowing  by 
between  me  and  the  river,  then, "  Ma« 
.  dam !  all  is  lost,  except  honour !"    If 
We  lose  this  Fish  at  six  o'clock,  then 
suicide  at  seven.    Our  will  is  made- 
ten  thousand  to  the  Foundling— ditto 
to  the  Thames  Tunnel— ha— hsh- 
my  Beautv !  Methinks  we  cotdd  fain 
and  fond  kiss  thy  ailver  side,  languid- 
ly lying  afloat  on  the  foam,  as  if  all 
uurther  resistance  now  were  vain,  and 
gracefully  thou  wert  surrendering  thy- 
self  to  death  I    No  fiuth  in  female- 
she  trusts  to  the  last  trial  of  her  tail 
— sweetly  workest  thou,  O  Reel  of 
Reels !  and  on  thy  smooth  axle  spin- 
ning sleep'st,  even,  as  Milton  describes 
her,   like  our   own   worthy  planet. 
*  Scrope— Bainbridge-^Maule-^princes 
among  Anglers — oh!  that  you  were 
here  !    Where  the  devil  is  Sir  Hum- 
phrey? At  his  retort?  By  mysterious 
sympathy— far  off  at  his  own  Trows, 
the  Kerss  feels  that  we  are  killing 
the  noblest  Fish,  whose  back  ever 
rippled  the  surface  of  deep  or  shallow 
in  the  Tweed.    Tom  Purdy  stands 
like  a  seer,  entranced  in  glorious  vi- 
rion,   beside    turreted    Abbotsford. 
Shade  of  Sandy  Givan !    Alas !  alas ! 
Poor  Sandy— why  on  thy  pale  face 
that  melancholy  smile !— Peter !  The 
Gaff  I    The  Gaff!    Into  the  eddy  she 
sails,  sick  and  slow,  and  almost  with 
a  swirl — ^whitening  as  she  nears  the 
aand — there  she  luis  i^->struck  right 
into  the  shoulder,  &irer  than  that 
of  Juno>  Diana,  Minerva^  ox  Venus 


<^fa]r  as  the  shoulder  of  our  own  be« 

loved— and  lies  at  last  in  all  her  glo-^ 

rious  length  and  breadth  of  beaming 

beauty,  fit  prey  for  giant  or  demigod 

angling  bc^re  the  Fux)d ! 

«•  The  child  is  father  of  the  man. 

And  I  would  wish  my  days  to  be 

Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety  !** 

So  much  for  the  Angler.     The 

Shooter,  again,  he  b^ns  with  his  pop 

or  pipe-gun,  formed  of  the  last  year  s 

growth  of  a  branch  of  the  plane-tree 

—  the  beautiful  dark- green -leaved 

and  fira^ant-flowered  plime-tree,  that 

stands  straight  in  stem  and  round 

in  head,  visible  and  audible  too  from 

afar  the  bee-resounding  umbrage,atike 

on  stormy  sea^coast  and  in  sheltered 

inland  vale,  still  loving  the  roof  of  the 

fisherman's  or  peasant's  cottage. 

Then  comes,  perhaps,  the  dty  pop«i 
gun,  in  shape  Uke  a  very  musket,  such 
as  soldiers  bear— a  Chnstmas  preset 
^m  parent,  once  a  Cdonel  of  volun- 
teers—nor feeble  to  discharge  the  pea- 
buUet  or  barley- shot,  f(»:mid^ble  to 
face  and  eyes;  nor  yet  unfelt,  at  six 
paces,  by  hinder-end  of  plavmate, 
scornfully  yet  fearfully  exposed.  But 
the  shooter  Soon  tires  of  such  ineffec- 
tual tri^er— and  his  soul,  as  well  as 
his  hair,  is  set  on  fire  by  that  extra* 
ordinary  compound— Gunpowder.  He 
b^ns  with  burning  off  his  eyebrows 
on  the  Kill's  birth-day — squibs  and 
crackers  follow — ^and  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  pluff.  But  he  soon  lon^  to  let 
off  a  gun — ^'  and  follows  to  the  field 
some  warlike  lord"— in  hopes  of  be- 
ing allowed  to  discharge  one  of  the 
double-barrels,  after  Ponto  has  made 
his  last  point,  and  the  half-hidden 
chimneys  of  home  are  again  seen  smo- 
king among  the  trees.  This  is  his  first 
practice  in  fire-arms,  and  from  that 
hour  he  is— a  Shooter. 

Then  there  is  in  most  rural  parishdSi 
—and  of  rural  parishes  alone  do  we 
condescend  to  speak— «  pistol,  a  horse 
one,  with  a  bit  of  silver  on  the  butt- 
perhaps  one  that  originally  served  in 
the  Scots  Greys.  It  is  bought,  or  bor^ 
rowed,  by  the  young  shooter,  who  be- 
gins firing,  first  at  barn-doors,  then 
at  trees,  and  then  at  living  things--a 
strange  cui",  who,  from  his  lolling 
tongue,  may  be  supposed  to  have  the 
hydrophobia— a  cat  that  has  purred 
herself  asleep  on  the  sunny  church- 
yard wall,  or  is  watching  mice  at  their 
nole-mouths  among  the  graves  —  a 
water-rat  in  the  m&lead— or  weasd 
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ihsit,  running  to  his  retreat  in  the  wall, 
nlways  turns  round  to  look  at  you-* 
a  goose  wandered  from  his  common  in 
disappointed  love— or  hrown  duck^ 
easily  mistaken  by  the  unscrupulous 
for  a  wild  one,  in  pond  remote  from 
human  dwelling,  or  on  meadow  by  the 
fiver  side,  away  from  the  dack  of  the 
inuter-mUl.  The  «orby-crow,  too, 
shouted  out  of  his  nest  on  some  tree 
lower  than  usual,  is  a  good  flying 
mark  to  the  more  advancdl  class ;  or 
morning  magpie,  a-chatter  at  skreigh 
of  day  close  to  the  cottage  door  among 
the  chickens;  or  a  flock  of  pigeons 
wheeling  overhead  on  the  stubble  field, 
or  sitting  so  thick  together  that  every 
•tftook  is  blue  with  tempting  plum- 
mgew 

But  the  pistol  is  discharged  for  a 
Ibwling-piece — brown  and  rusty,  with 
a  slight  crack  probably  in  the  muzzle, 
«nd  a  lock  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
barrel.  T^n  the  young  shooter  as- 
|>ires  at  halfjpennies  thrown  up  into 
the  air-— and  generally  hit,  for  there  is 
nev&c  wanting  an  apparent  dent  in 
topper  metal;  and  thence  he  mounts 
to  the  glancing  and  skimming  swaUow, 
-a  household  bird,  and  ther^ore  to  be 
.held  sacred,  but  shot  at  on  the  ex- 
-cuse  of  its  being  next  t6  impossible' to 
hit  him,  an  opinion  strengtnened  into 
belief  by  several  summers'  practice. 
But  the  small  brown  and  white  marten 
wheeling  through  below  the  bridge,  or 
4dong  the  many-holed  red-sand  bank, 
is  admitted  by  all  boys  to  be  fair  game 
«— and  still  more,  the  long-winged  leg« 
less  black  devilet,  that,  if  it  falls  to 
the  ground,  cannot  rise  again,  and 
therdTore  screams  wheeling  round  the 
xoniers  and  battlements  of  towers 
«nd  cashes,  or  far  out  even  of  can- 
non-shot, gambols  in  companies  of 
hundreds,  and  regiments  of  a  thou- 
^»nd,  aloft  in  the  evening  ether,  with- 
in the  orbit  of  the  eagle's  flight.  It 
seems  to  boyish  eyes,  that  the  crea- 
tures near  the  earth,  when  but  little 
blue  sky  is  seen  between  the  specks 
and  the  wallflowers  growing  on  the 
«o]gn  of  vantage — ^the  signal  is  given 
to  fire,  but  die  devilets  are  too  high  in 
heaven  to  smeU  the  sulphur.  The 
starling  whms  with  a  shrill  cry  into 
his  nest,  mH  nothing  fills  to  the 
pround  but  a  tiny  bit  of  mossy  mortar, 
inhabited  by  a  spider ! 

But  the  Day  of  Days  arrives  at  last, 
when  the  school-boy — or  rather  the 
<ollege-boy  returning  to  his  rural  va- 
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catioii— for  in  Scotland  college  winters 
tread  dose-^too  close— on  the  heeb  of 
academies— has  a  Gun— a  Gun  in  a 
case — a  double-barrel  too— of  his  own 
-—and  is  provided  with  a  license- 
probably  without  any  other  quaMfiea- 
tion  than  that  of  hit  or  miss.  On  some 
portentous  morning  heefftdges  with 
thesunin  velveteen  jacket  amd  breeches 
of  the  same — ^many-buttoned  gaiters, 
and  an  unkerchiefi^  throat.    'Tis  the 
fourteenth  of  September,  and  lo!  a 
pointer  at  his  heels— Ponto  of  course 
r—SL  game-bag  like  a  beggar's  wa]le|« 
by  his  side— destined  to  be  at  eve  as 
full  of  charity— and  all  the  parapher« 
nalia  of  an  accomplished  sportsman* 
Proud,  were   she  to  see  the  sight, 
would  be  the  '^  mother  that  bore 
him ;"  the  heart  of  that  old  sportsman, 
his  daddy,  would  sing  for  joy !  The 
chained  mastiff  in  the  yard  jowls  his 
admiration ;  the  servant-lassies  uplift 
the  pane  of  their  garret,  and,  with 
suddenly  withdrawn  blushes,  titter 
their  delight  in  their  rich  paper  curls 
and  pure  night-clothes.    Rab  Roger, 
who  has  been  cleaning  out  the  bam, 
comes  forth  to  partake  of  the  caulker ; 
and  away  go  the  footsteps  of  the  old 
poacher  and  his  pupil  through  the 
autumnal  rime,  ofi*  to  the  uplands, 
where— for  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
harvests — there  is  scarcely  a  single 
acre  of  standing  corn.    The  turnip* 
fields  are  bright-green  with  hope  and 
expectation — and  coveys  are  coudiing 
on  lazy  beds  beneath  the  potatoe-shaw. 
Every  high  hedge,  ditch-guarded  on 
oither  side,  shelters  its  own  brood—* 
imagination  hears  the  whirr  shaking 
the  dew-drops  from  the  broom  on  the 
brae — and  first  one  bird  and  then  ano- 
^  ther,  and  then  the  remaining  number, 
in  itself  no  contemptible  covey,  seems 
to  fancy's  ear  to  spring  single,  or  in 
elouds,  from  the  coppice-brushwood, 
with  here  and  there  an  intercepting 
standard  tree. 

Poor  Ponto  is  much  to  be  pitied. 
Either  having  a  cold  in  his  nose,  or  ha- 
ving ante-breakfksted  by  stealth  on  a 
red-herring,  he  can  scent  nothing  short 
of  a  badger,  and,  every  other  field,  he 
starts  in  horror,  shame,  and  amaze- 
ment, to  hear  hiitaself,  without  having 
attended  to  his  points,  inclosed  in  a 
whirring  covey.  He  is  still  duly  ta- 
ken between  those  inexorable  knees ; 
out  comes  the  speck-and-span  new 
dog- whip  heavy  enough  for  a  horse  ; 
and  the  yowl  of  the  patient  is  heard 
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over  the  whole  parish.  Mothers  press 
their  yet  iindiastised  infants  to  their 
breasts ;  and  the  schoolmaster,  fast- 
ening  a  knowing  eye  on  dunce  and 
ne^erdowed,  holds  up,  in  silent  warn* 
ing,  the  terror  of  the  tawse.  Frequent 
flogging  will  cow  the  spirit  of  the  best 
man  and  dog  in  Britain.  Ponto  tra- 
vels now  in  fear  and  trembling,  but  a 
few  yards  from  his  tyrant's  feet,  till, 
rousing  himself  to  the  Sudden  scent  of 
something  smelling  strongly,  he  draws 
sldwly  and  beautifuUy,  ana 

^'  There  fix'd,  a  perfect  semicirde  stands.*' 

Up  runs  the  Tyro  ready-cocked,  and, 
in  his  eagerness,  stumbling  among  the 
stubble,  when  mark  and  lo !  the  gabble 
of  grey  goslings,  and  the  bill-protru« 
ded  hiss  of  goose  and  gander !  Bang 
goes  the  right-hand  barrel  at  Ponto, 
who  now  thinks  it  high  time  to  be  off 
to  the  tune  of  "  ower  the  hills  and  far 
away,"— while  the  young  gentleman, 
half-ashamed  and  halfrincensed,  half- 
glad  and  half-sorry,  discharges  the 
left*  hand  barrel,  with  a  highly  impro- 
per curse,  at  the  father  of  the  feather- 
ed family  before  him,  who  receives 
the  shot  like  a  ball  in  his  breast, 
throws  a  somerset  quite  surprising  for 
a  bird  of  his  usual  habits,  and,  after 
Inting  the  dust  with  his  bill,  and 
thumping  it  with  his  bottom,  breathes 
an  eternal  farewell  to  this  sublunary 
scene— and  leaves  himself  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  eightpence  a-pound 
to  his  justly-irritated  owner,  on  whose 
farm  he  had  led  a  long,  and  not  only 
harmless,  but  honourable  and  useful 
life. 

It  is  nearly  as  impossible  a  thing 
as  we  know,  to  borrow  a  dog  about 
the  time  the  Sun  has  reached  his  me- 
ridian, on  the  First  Day  of  the  Par- 
tridges. Ponto  by  this  time  has  sneak- 
ed, unseen  hj  human  eve,  into  his 
kennel,  and  coiled  himself  up  into  the 
arms  of  tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer, 
balmy  sleep.  A  farmer  makes  offer  of 
a  oolley,  who,  from  numbering  among 
his  paternal  ancestors  a  Spanidi  point- 
er, is  quite  a  Don  in  his  way  among 
the  cheepers,  and  has  been  known  in 
a  turnip-field  to  stand  in  an  attitude 
very  similar  to  that  of  setting.  Luath 
has  no  objection  to  a  frblic  over  the 
fields,  and  plays  the  part  of  Ponto  to 
perfection.  At  last  he  catches  sight 
o^  a  covey  basking,  and,  leaping  in 
upon  them  open-mouthed,  dispatches 
them  right  and  left,  even  like  the  fju 
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mous  dog  Billy  killing  rats  in  the  pit 
at  Westminster.,    The  birds  are  b^- 
ged,  with  a  gentle  remonstrance,  and 
Luath's  exploit  rewarded  with  a  whang 
of  cheese.   Elated  by  the  pressure  oo 
his  shoulder,  the  young  gentleman 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  pointing-  and 
fires  away,  like  winking,  at  every  up^t 
rise  of  birds,  near  oi  remote ;  works  a 
miracle  by  bringing  down  three  at  a 
time,  that  chanced,  unknown  to  him« 
to  be  crossing ;  and  wearied  with  such 
slaughter,  lends  his  gun  to  the  attends 
ant  farmer,  who  can  mark  down  to  aft 
inch,  and  walks  up  to  the  cbropfjed 
pout,  as  if  he  could  kick  her  up  with'  > 
his  foot ;  and  thus  the  bag  in  a  few 
hours  is  half  full  of  feathers ;  while  to 
close  with  eclat  the  sport  of  ^e  day,  the 
cunning  elder  takes  him  to  a  bramble 
bush,  in  a  wall-nook,  at  the  edge  of 
a  wood,  and  returning  the  gun  into 
his  hands,  shows  him  poor  jpussie  sitr 
ting  with  open  eyes  fietst  asjeep!  The 
pellets  are  in  her  brain,  and  turning 
herself  over,  she  crunkles  out  to  hesr 
full  length,  like  a  piece  of  untwisting 
Indian  rubber,  and  is  deed.  The  poieM- 
terior  pouch  of  the  jacket,  yet  unstain^ 
ed  by  blood,  yawns  to  receive  her— 
and  in  she  goes  plump ;  paws,  ear^ 
body,  feet,  fudand  all — while  Luath, 
all  the  way  home  to  the  Mains,  keepjs 
snokingat  the  red  drops  oozing  through 
^— for  well  he  knows  m  summer's  heat 
and  winter's  cold,  the  smell  of  pussie, 
whether  sitting   beneath   a   tuft  of 
withered  grass  on  the  brae,  or  burr 
rowed  beneath  a  snow-wreath.     A 
hare,  we  certainly  must  say,  in  spite 
of  haughtier  sportsman's  scorn,  j(b 
when  sitting,  a  most  satisfactory  ahot* 
But  let  us  trace  no  farther,  thus  step 
by  step,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.   Look 
at  him  now— a  nnished  sportsman— on 
the  moors — ^the  bright  black  boundless 
Dalwhinnie  Moors,  stretching  fiway, 
by  lonff  Loch-£rricht-side,  into  the 
dim  and  distant  day  that  hangs,  with 
all  its  clouds,  over  the  bosom  of  far 
Loch-Rannodi.    Is  that  the  plufl^ 
at  partridge-pouts  who  had  nearly 
been  the  deatli  of  poor  Ponto  ?    Lord 
Kennedy  himself  might  take  a  lesson 
now  from  the  straight  and  steady  style 
in  which,  on  the  mountain-brow,  floid 
up  to  the  middle  in  headfer,  he  brings 
his  Manton  to  the  deadly  level !  More 
unerring   eye   never   glanced   along 
brown  barrel !  Finer  fore-finger  never 
touched  a  trigger!    Follow  him  a 
whole  day^  and  not  one  wounded  bird. 
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All  most  beaatifully  axtested  on  thdr 
fli^t  by  instantaneoas  death !  Down 
dromped  right  and  left,  like  lead  on 
theneather-— old  cock  and  hen  singled 
ont  among  the  orphan'd  htooA^  as 
calmly  as  a  cook  would  do  it  in  the 
larder— from  among  a  pile  of  plumage. 
No  random  shot  within— no  needless 
shot  out  of  distance— -covered  every 
feather  before  stir  of  finger  ~and  body^ 
back^  and  brain,  |[neroed«  broken^  scat* 
tered !  And  what  perfect  pointers  ! 
Sliere  thev  stand  still  as  death — ^yet  in- 
stinct with  life — the  whole  half  dozen 
*-Mungo^  the  black-tanned — Don,  the 
red-spotted— <^lara,  the  snow-white- 
Primrose,  the  pale  yellow— Basto,  the 
bright  brown^  and  Nimrod,  in  his 
coat  of  many  colours,  often  seen  afar 
through  ^  mists  like  a  meteor. 

So  much  for  the  Angler's  and  the 
Shooter's  Progress— now  briefly  fw  the 
Hunter's.  Hunting,  in  this  country, 
unquestionably  commences  with  cats. 
Few  cottages  without  a  cat.  If  you 
do  not  find  her  on  the  mouse- watch 
at  the  galde  end  of  the  house,  just  at 
the  comer— take  a  solar  observation^ 
and  by  it  look  fmr  her  on  bank  or  brae 
*-«omewhere  about  the  premises— 4f 
unsuccessful,  peep  into  the  byre,  and 
up  through  a  hole  among  the  dusty 
divots  of  the  roof,  and  chance  is  you 
see  her  eyes  glitt^ing  far-ben  in  the 
|;loom ;  but  if  she  be  not  there  either, 
into  the  bam  and  up  on  the  mow— 
and  surely  she  is  on  the  straw  or  on 
the  baulks  bdow  the  kipples.  No^ 
Well,  then,  let  your  eye  travel  along 
the  edge  of  that  little  wood  behind  the 
€Otti^e-^ay,  yonder  she  is — but  she 
sees  both  you  and  your  two  terriers — 
one  rough  and  the  other  smooth— 
•ad,  slinking  away  through  a  gap  in 
the  old  hawmom  nedge  in  among  the 
liazeis,  she  eithe;r  lies  perdue,  or  is  up 
a  fir-tree  almost  as  high  as  the  mag- 
pie's ca  corby's  nest. 

Now— obsarve— shooting  cats  is  one 
thing— and  hunting  them  is  another 
—and  shooting  and  hunting,  though 
they  may  be  united,  are  here  treated 
aeparatdy ;  so,  in  the  present  case,  the 
cat  makes  her  escape.  But  get  her 
watching  birds — young  larks,  per- 
haps, walking  on  the  lea— or  young 
linnets  hanging  on  the  broom — down 
by  yonddr  in  the  holm  lands,  where 
there  are  no  trees,  except  indeed  that 
one  glorious  single  tree,  the  Golden 
"Oak,  and  he  is  guarded  by  Glowerer, 
and  then  what  a  most  capital  chase  \ 
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Stretching  hersdf  up  widi  crooked 
liack,  as  if  taking  a  yawn— off  i^ 
jumps,  with  tremendous  qnngs,  and 
tail,  thickened  with  fear  and  anger, 
perpendicular.    Youf— youf— yoirf— 

go  the  terriers— head  over  heels  per^ 
aps  in  dieir  fury— and  are  not  long  in 
turning  her— and  bringing  her  to  bay 
at  the  hedge-root,  all  ablarc  and  abri»- 
tle.  A  she-devil  i|icamate !— Hark— «ll 
at  once  now  stnkes  up  a  trio— Cata* 
lani  caterwauling  the  treble— Glower^ 
er  taking  the  bass— and  Tearer  tbe 
tenor— a  cmel  concert  cut  short  by  a 
squallingthrottler.  Away— awayalong 
the  holm— and  over  the  hnowe— and 
into  the  wood— for  lo !  the  gudewifis^ 
brandishing  a  besom,  comes  flying 
demented  without  her  mutch,  down  to 
the  murder  of  her  tabby,— Imt  son,  a 
stout  stripling,  is  seen  sKirting  the  po- 
tatoe  field  to  intercept  our  flight,— 
and,  most  formidable  of  all  foes,  the 
Man  of  the  House  himself,  in  his  shirt 
•leeves  and  flail  in  his  hand,  bolts 
from  the  bam,  down  the  croft,  across . 
the  bum,  and  up  the  brae,  to  cut  us 
ofi^fh>m  the  Manse.  The  hunt's  up 
—and  'tis  a  capital  steeple-chase. 
Disperse— disperse !  Down  the  hill, 
.  JacK — up  the  nill.  Gill— ^ive  the  dell. 
Kit— thread  the  wood,  Pat— a  hun- 
dred yards  start  is  a  great  matter— a 
stem  chase  is  always  a  lon^  diase— 
schoolboys  are  generally  in  prime 
wind — the  old  man  begins  to  puff,  and 
blow,  and  snort,  and  put  his  paws  to 
his  paunch— the  son  is  thrown  out  by 
a  double  of  dainty  Davy's — and  the 
^*  sair  begmtten  mither"  is  gathering 
up  the  torn  and  tattered  remains  of 
iWtoise-shell  Tabby,  and  invoking  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  and  earth  on  her 
pitiless  murderers.  Some  slight  relief 
to  her  bursting  and  breaking  heart,  to 
vow  that  she  wUl  make  the  minister 
hear  of  it  on  the  deafest  side  of  his 
head, — ay,  even  if  she  have  to  break 
in  upon  him  sitting  on  Saturday  night, 
getting  aff  by  rote  his  fushionless  ser- 
mon, in  his  ain  study< 

Now,  gentle  reader,  again  observe, 
that  Ihough  we  have  nowdescribed,0(m 
amorey  a  most  cmel  case  of  cat-kiiUog, 
in  which  we  certainly  did  play  a  most 
aggravated  part,  some  Sixty  Years' 
since,  far  indeed  are  we  from  recom- 
mending such  wanton  barbarity  ta 
the  rising  generation.  We  are  not  in- 
diting a  nomily  on  humanity  to  ani- 
mals, nor  have  we  been  appointed  ta 
succeed  the  Ucv.  Dr  S(»nerYllle  of 
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CiHrie^  the  great  Patentee  of  the  Safe- 
ty Doable  Bloody  Barvel,  to  preaeh 
tbe  annual  Gibsonian  sermon  on  that 
subject— *we  are  simply  stating  certain 
matters  of  fact^  iUustratiye  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  love  of  pastime  in 
(tile  soul,  and  leave  our  subscribers  to 
draw  the  moral.  But  may  we  be  per- 
jnitted  to  s^^thatthenaugntiest  school- 
boys often  make  the  fnost  pious  men ; 
that  it  does  not  follow^  according  to 
^e  wise  saws  and  modem  instances  oi 
proj^etic  old  women  of  both  sexes, 
that  he  who  in  boyhood  has  worried  a 
iHit  with  terriers,  will,  in  manhood, 
commit  murder  on  one  of  his  own 
species ;  or  that  peccadilloes  are  the 
progenitors  of  capital  crimes.  Nature 
,  ^ows  to  growing  lads  a  certain  range 
of  wiclfiedness,  sans  peter  et  sans  re- 
prot^  S)ie  seems,  indeed,  to  whistle 
into  their  ear,  to  mock  ancient  females 
—to  laugh  at  Quakers — to  make 
mouths  at  a  decent  man  and  his  wife 
Tiding  double  to  church — ^the  matron's 
thick  legs  ludicrously  bobbing  from 
the  pillion  kept  firm  on  Dobbin's 
mmp  by  her  bottom,  '^  ponderibus  It* 
brata  stUs"^^to  tip  die  wink  to  young 
women  during  sermon  on  Sunday— 
and  on  Saturday,  most  impertinently 
to  kiss  them,  wnether  they  will  or  Do, 
on  high-road  or  by*path — ^and  to  per- 
petrate many  other  uttle  nameless  en- 
ormities. 

No  doubt,  at  the  time,  such  things 
will  wear  rather  a  suspicious  character; 
and  the  boy  who  is  detected  in  the 
fact,  must  be  punished  by  palmy,  or 
privation,  or  imprisonment  nrom  play. 
'  But  when  punished,  he  is  of  course 
left  free  to  resume  his  atrocious  career ; 
rior  is  it  found  that  he  sleeps  a  whit 
the  less  soundly,  or  shrieks  for  Hea^ 
yen's  mercy  in  his  dreams.  Con- 
science is  not  a  craven.  Groans  be- 
long to  guilt.  But  fun  and  frolic, 
even  when  trespasses,  are  not  guilt ; 
and  though  a  cat  have  nine  lives,  she 
has  but  <me  ghost — ^and  that  will  haunt 
no  house  where  there  are  terriers. 
What !  surely  if  you  have  the  happi- 
ness of  being  a  parent,  you  would  not 
wish  your  only  boy—your  son  and 
heir — the  blended  image  of  his  mo- 
ther's lovdiness  and  his  father's  manly 
beauty — to  be  a  smug,  smooth,  prim, 
and  proper  prig,  with  his  hair  always 
combed  down  on  his  forehead,  hands 
always  unglauered,  and  without  spot 
or  Uemish  on  his  white-thread  stock- 
ings? You  would  not  widihimjiure* 
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ly,  to  be  always  mqping  and  musing 
in  a  corn^  with  a  good  book  held 
dose  to  his  nose— botanizing  with  his 
maiden  aunts— doing  the  pretty  at  tea- 
tables  with  tabbies,  in  handing  round 
the  short-bread,  taking  cups,  and  at« 
tending  to  the  kettle— tdling  tales  on 
all  naughty  boys  and  girls-claying  up 
his  penny  a- week  po&et-money  in  a 
penny-pig—- keeping  all  his  clothes 
neatly  folded  up  in  an  untumbled 
drawer-»*having  nis  own  peg  for  his 
uncrushed  hat — saying  his  pra;jreni 
precisely  as  the  clock  strikes  mne, 
while  his  companions  are  yet  at  blind 
man's  buff*— and  puffed  up  eveij  Sab* 
bath-eve  by  the  Parsons  praises  of 
his  uncommon  memory  for  a  sennoa 
— while  all  the  other  lioys  are  scolded 
for  havingfallen  asleep  b^offeTentfaty? 
-You  would  not  wish  him,  surely^  to 
write  sermons  himself  at  his  tender 
years,  nay— even  to  be  able  to  give  you 
chapter  and  verse  for  every  quotation 
from  the  Bible  ?  No.  Better  far  that 
he  should  begin  early  to  break  your 
heart,  by  talong  no  care  even  of  his 
Sunday's  clothes — ^blotting  his  copy— >• 
impiously  pinning  pieces  of  paper  to 
the  Dominie's  tail,  who  to  him  was  a 
second  father— going  to  the  fishing 
not  only  without  leave  but  against 
orders — ^bathing  in  the  forbidden  podi 
where  the  tailor  was  drowned— di^ring 
powder  before  the  school-room  fire, 
and  blowing  himself  and  twtl  crack* 
skulled  cronies  to  the  ceiling— tying 
kettles  to  the  tails  of  do«;s— shooting 
an  old  woman's  laying  hen— gallop* 
ing  bare-backed  shelties  down  stony 
steeps— climbing  trees  to  the  slendlr* 
est  twig  on  which  bird  could  build, 
andup  tne  tooth-of-time>indented  sidea 
of  old  castles  after  wall-flowersandstar<* 
lings— being  run  away  with  in  carts  by 
cdts  against  turnpike  gates^-buying 
bad  ballads  from  young  gipsy-girls, 
who,  on  receiving  a  sixpence,  give 
ever  so  many  kisses  in  return,  saying, 
'^  Take  your  change  out  of  that  "—mi 
a  borrowed  broken-knee'd  pony,  with 
a  switch  tail— a  devil  For  galloping— i- 
not  only  attending  country-races  for 
a  saddle  and  collar,  but  entering  for 
and  winning  the  prize— dapcing  like 
a  devil  in  biAns  at  kima— seeing  his 
bloomingpartnerhomeover  the  loom- 
ing heaUier,  most  perilous  adventuie 
of  all  in  which  virgin-puberty  can  be 
involved — ^fighting  witn  a  rival  in  cor- 
duroy breeches,  and  poll  riiom  be* 
neath  a  cawp,  tiU  his  eyes  just  twinkle 
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tfarough  the  swoUen  Uae— ^nd,  to 
oonclode  ^'  this  Btrange  erentftil  bis^ 
Icry/'  vonce  bwoght  borne  at  one 
o'ckick  in  tbe  raorniiig^  God  knows 
iHienoe  •r  -by  wlM4n>  and  louBd  by 
die  diriekii]^  servant,  sent  out  to 
fiften  fcr  him  in  the  moonlight,  dead* 
dmnkoB  the^gravel  at  the  gate  I 

Nay,  start  not,  parental  reader—* 
Bor^  intheterror-i^anticipatioQ,  send, 
without  loss  of  a  single  day,  for  your 
aon  at  a  Aslant  academy,  mayhap  pmN 
aaing  even  mob  anodier  career.  Trust 
thou  to  the  genial,  gracious,  and  be* 
viga  vU  fnedhatriw  naturtB.  What 
though  afewdoudsbedim  and  de- 
finrm  ^the  inxiocent  brightness  of  the 
new-born  day?"  Lo!  how  i^endid 
the  meridian  ether!  What  though 
the  frost  seem  to  blight  the  beauty  of 
the  Imdding  and  blowing  rose  ?  JLook 
how  she  revives  beneath  dew,  raia^ 
and  sunshine,  till  your  eyes  can  «yen 
scarce  endure  the  lu&tre!  What 
though'  the  waters  of  the  sullen  fen 
seem  to  pollute  the  snow  of  the  swan? 
They  fall  off  from  her  expanded 
wings,  and,  pure  as  a  spirit,  she  soars 
sway,  and  descends  into  her  own  sil« 
ver  lake,  stainless  as  the  water-lilies 
floating  round  her  breast  And  shdl 
the  immortdl  soul  suffta:  lasting  eon* 
tamination  irom  thetransieBi  cSanoes 
of  its  nascent  staite— in  this,  less  £1^1 
vovred  than  material  and  immaterial 
things  that  perish  ? .  No— it  is  under* 
soingendless  transmigrations, — every 
houT'a  being  different,  yet  die  same- 
dark  stains  blotted  out — ^rueful  in- 
scriptions efiaced-^many  an  erasure  of 
impressions  onoe  thought  pennanent, 
b«t  SOCHI  altogether  Ibrgotten-^and 
vindicatiBg,  in  the  midst  of  the  earth- 
ly corruption  in  wliich  it  is  immersedi 
ks  lywn  celestial  origin,  character,  and 
end,  often  flickering,  or  seemingly 
blown  out  like  a  taper  in  the  wind, 
but  all  at  once  self-re-illnmined,  and 
shiniBg  in  inextmgnishable  and  -self* 
led  radiance— like  a  star  in  heaven. 

Therefore,  bad  as  bevs  .too  often  are 
•—and  a  dii^raoe  to  the  mother  who 
boie  them— the  cradle  in  whidt  they 
were  rooked-^the  nurse  by  whom  they 
wore  suckled— the  sdioolmaster  by 
whom  Ihey  were  fl^;ged — and  the 
huigman  by  whom  it  was  prophesied 
diey  were  to  be  execitted— Vait  pa* 
tiently  for  a  lew  jours,  and  ycu  will 
see  them  all  transfigured-^one  into  a 
preaofaer  of  sudi  winning  doquenoe^ 
tJiat  he  idnuNit  persuades  aii  men  to 
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be  cfaristiaao   .another  into  ft  parHa* 
mentary  orator,  -who  oommands  the 
apphmse  of  liateniiig  senates,  and 
^'^Reads  Ms-history  in  a  nation's  eyes," 

— oneintoa  painter,before  whose  thun* 
derous  heavens  the  storms  of  PowssiB 
"  pale  their  inefl^tual  fyte^" — ^another 
into  a  poet  composing  and  playing,  aide 
by  side,  on  his  own  peculiar  harp,  in 
a  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  with  3yran,  Scott,  and  Words-i 
worth — one  into  ajgreat  soldi^,  who, 
when  Wellin^OB  is  no  iaorci  shaU^ 
for  the  fireedom  of  the  world,  conquer 
a  futin!«  Waterloo — another  who, 
hoistmg  his£8g  mi  the  f'  mast  of  some 
tall  ammina,"  ^laU,  likeEliab  Har* 
vey  in  the  Temerake,  lay  two  three* 
deckers  on  board  at  once,  and  clothe 
some  iu>w  nameless  peak  or  promiOB* 
toryin  immortal  glory.like  that  shi* 
ning  on  Trafalgar 

Well,  then,  after  cat-killing  comes 
Coursing,  Cats  have  a  look  of  hares 
— ^kittens  of  leverets— and  they  are  all 
called  Pussy.  The  terriers  are  useful 
still,  preceding  the  line  like  skirmislw 
ers,  and  with  finest  noses  startling  the 
mawkin  from  bracken-bush,  or  rush* 
bowar,  her  sky-light  garret  in  the  old 
quairy,  or  her  brown  study  in  the 
brake.  Away  with  your  coursing  tm 
Marlborough  downs,  where  huge  mores 
are  seen  squatted  from  a  distance,  and 
the  sleek  dogs,.4isrobed  of  their  gaudy 
trappings,  are  let  ^p  by  a  Tryer,  run* 
ning  for  cups  and  collars  before,  lords 
and  ladies,  and  squires  of  higli  and 
low  d^^ree— a  pretty  pastime  en(»]igh# 
no  doubt,  in>  its  way,  and  a  eplenoid 
cavalcade.  But  will  it  for  a  moment 
compare  with  the  sudden  aDdall-un*^ 
looked-for  start  of  the  "  auld  witdi" 
from  the  bun  weed-covered  lea,,  when 
the  throat  of  every  pedestriMi  is  privi* 
leged  to  cry  haUeo— halloo— haQoo— 
and  whip-cord-tailed  greyhound  and 
hairy  lurcher,  withcmt  any  invidious 
distinction  of  birth  or  bearing,  lay 
their  deep  breasts  to  the  sward  at  tb^ 
same  moment  to  the  same  instinct^ 
and  brattle  over  the  brae  after  the  dii* 
i^ipearing  ears,laidflat  at  Uie  first  sight 
ei  her^  pursuers,  as  with  retroverted 
^yeB  she  turns  her  face  to  the  moun* 
tWi  and  89fks  the  cairn  otaly  a  hctle 
lower  than  the  falcon's  nest? 

What  signifies  any  sport  in  the  open 

bir,  except  in  congenial  scenery  of 

earth  and  heaven  ?    Go,  thou  g^iUe 

Cockney !  and  angle  in  the  New  Ri* 

«N 
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▼er;— -bat>  bold  EngUahmtn^  come 
with  us  and  try  a  salmon-cast  in  the 
old  Tay.  Go,  thou  gentle  Cockney ! 
and  course  a  subur&n  hare  in  the 
purlieus  of  Blackheath ;— 4)utj  bold 
Englishman^  come  with  us  and  course 
an  animal  that  never  heard  a  dty-bell^ 
by  day  a  hare^  by  night  an  old  wo- 
man, that  loves  the  do^  she  dreads^ 
and,  hunt  her  as  you  wm  with  a  leash 
and  a  half  of  lightfoots,  still  returns 
at  dark  to  the  same  form  in  the  turf- 
dike  of  the  garden  of  the  mountain 
cottage.  The  children  who  love  her 
as  their  own  eyes — ^for  she  has  been  as 
a  pet  about  the  fieanily,  summer  and 
wmter,  since  that  chubby-cheeked  ur- 
chin, of  some  ^ye  years  old,  first  be* 
gan  to  swing  in  his  self-rockhig  cradle 
-—will  scarry  care  to  see  her  started 
—nay,  one  or  two  of  the  wickedest 
among  them  will  join  in  the  halloo— 
for  often,  ere  this,  ^'  has  she  cheated 
the  very  jowlers,  and  lauched  ower 
her  shouther  at  the  lang  dowgs  wal- 
loping ahint  her,  sair  forfaquhen 
up  the  benty  brae — and  it's  no  the 
day  that  she's  gaun  to  be  killed  by 
Bough  Robin,  or  smooth  Spring,  or 
the  red  Bick,  or  the  hairy  Lurcher — 
though  a'  fowr  be  let  lowse  on  her 
at  ance,  and  ye  surround  her  or  she 
rise."  What  are  your  great  big  fat 
lazy  English'  hares,  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  and  upwards,  who  have  the 
food  brought  to  their  very  mouth  in 
preserves,  and  are  out  of  breath  with 
five  minutes  scamper  among  them- 
selves— to  the  middle-sized,  hard- 
hipped,  wiry.backed,  steel-legged, 
long-winded  mawkins  of  Scow^d, 
that  scorn  to  taste  a  leaf  of  a  single 
cabbage  in  the  wee  moorland  yardie 
that  welters  them,  but  prey  in  dLstant 
fields,  take  a  breathing  every  gloam- 
ing aJong  the  mountain-breast,  un- 
tired  as  young  eagles  ringing  the  sky 
for  pastime,  and  before  the  dogs  seem 
not  so  mudi  scouring  for  life  as  for 
pleasure,  with  such  an  an:  of  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  independency  do 
they  fling  up  the  moss,  and  cock  their 
Aids  in  the  fkces  of  their  pursuers. 
Yet  stanch  are  they  to  the  spine— 
strong  in  bone,  and  sound  in  bottom 
ooc,  see  how  Tickler  clears  that 
twentv-feet  moss-hitg  at  a  single  spang 
like  a  bird — tops  that  hedge  tmit  would 
turn  any  hunter  that  ever  stabled  in 
Melton  Mowbray— and  then,  at.ibll 
speed  northward,  moves  as  upon  a  pi- 
vot within  his  own  l«Dgtb>  and  dose 


upon  his  haunches^  without  losing  a 
foot,  off  within  a  point  of  due  south.  A 
kennel  I  He  never  was  and  never  wiU 
be  in  a  kennel  all  his  free  joyful  days^ 
He  has  walked— and  run— «nd  leaped 
and  swam  about— at  his  own  will— ■ 
ever  since  he  was  nine  days  old — and 
he  would  have  done  so  sooner  had  h& 
had  any  eyes.  None  of  your  stinking 
cracklets  for  him— he  tales  his  meals 
with  the  family,  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  master's  eldest  son.  He 
sleeps  in  any  bed  of  the  house  he 
chooses.  And  though  no  Methodist, 
he  goes  every  third  Sunday  to  church. 
That  is  the  education  of  a  Scottish 
greyhound— «nd  the  consequence  is, 
that  you  may  pardonably  mistake  him 
for  a  deer  dog  mm  Badenoch  or  Loch- 
aber,  and  no  doubt  in  the  world  that 
he  would  rejoice  in  a  glimpse  of  die 
antlers  on  the  weather  gleam, 

^^  Where  the  hunter  of  deer  aod  the  war- 
rior  trode 
To  hig  hills  that  encircle  the  sea." 

This  may  be  called  roughing  it- 
slovenly — coarse — ^rude — artless — ^un- 
sdentinc.  But  we  say  no— it  is  your, 
only  coursing.  Gods!  with  what  a 
bounding  bosom  the  schoolboy  salutes 
the  dawning  of  the  cool — clear — crisp, 
yes,  crisp  October  mom,-^or  there 
has  been  a  slight  frost,  and  the  almost 
leafless  hedge-rows  are  all  glittering 
with  rime,— and,  little  time  lost  at 
dress  or  breakfast,  crams  the  luncheon 
into  his  pouch — and  away  to  the 
Trysting-hill  FarmrHouse,  which  he 
fears  the  gamekeeper  an4  his  grewa 
will  have  left  ere  he  can  run  across 
the  two  long  Scotch  miles  of  moor  be« 
tween  him  and  his  joy !  With  step 
elastic,  he  feels  flying  along  the  swara 
as  from  a  spring-bottrd ;  like  a  roe,  he 
clears  the  bums,  and  bursts  his  way 
through  the  brakes ;  pantinff  not  from 
breathlessness  but  anxiety,  he  lightly 
leaps  the  garden  fence  witiiout  a  pole, 
and  lo !  the  green  jacket  of  one  hunts- 
man, the  red  jacket  of  another,  on  the 
plat  before  the  door,  and  two  m  threfi 
tall  raw-boned  poachers— and  thei« 
is  mirth  and  music,  fun  and  frolic^ 
mid  the  very  soul  of  enterprise,  ad"* 
venture,  and  desperation,  in  that  word 
—while  tall  and  graceful  stand  the 
black,  the  brindled,  and  the  yeUow 
breed,  with  keen  yet  quiet  eyes,  prophe- 
tic of  their  destined  prey,  and  though 
motionless  now  as  stone-statues  pf 
hounds  at  the  feet  of  Mdeager^  soon 
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to  launch  like  lightning  at  the  loved 
haUoo! 

*  Out  comes  the  gadewife  with  her 
own  hottlefrom  the  press  in  the  spence^ 
with  as  hig  a  helly  and  hroad  a  hot- 
tom  as  her  own^  and  they  are  no 
trifle,— for  the  worthy  woman  has 
been  making  much  beef  for  many 
years,  is,  moreover,  in  the  &mily 
way,  and  surely  this  time  there  will 
be  twins,  at  least— and  pours  out  a 
canty  calker  for  each  crowing  crony, 
beginning  with  the  gentle,  and  end- 
ing with  the  semple,  that  is  our  and 
herself;  and  better  speerit  never 
steamed  in  sma'-stilL  She  offers  an« 
odier  with  "  hinny,"  by  way  of 
Athole  brose;  but  it  is  put  off  till 
evening,  for  coursing  requires  a  clear 
head,  and  the  same  sobriety  then 
adorned  otir  youth,  that  now  dignifies 
our  old  age.  The  gudeman,  although 
an  elder  of  the  kirk,  and  with  as  grave 
an  aspect  as  suits  Uiat  solemn  office, 
needs  not  much  persuasion  to  let  the 
flail  rest  for  one  day,  anxious  though  he 
be  to  shew  the  first  aits  in  the  market ; 
and  donning  his  broad  blue  bonnet,  and 
the  shortest- tailed  auld  coat  he  can 
find,  and  taking  his  kent  in  his  hand, 
he  gruffly  gives  Wully  his  orders  for 
a'  things  about  the  place,  and  sets  off 
^ith  the  younkers  for  a  holiday.  Not 
a  man  on  earth  who  has  not  his  own 
pastime,  depend  on't,  austere  as  he 
may  look ;  and  'twould  be  well  for  this 
wicked  world  if  no  elder  in  it  had  a 
*'  sin  that  maist  easily  beset  him," 
Worse  than  what  Gibby  Watson's  wife 
used  to  call  his  '^  awfu'  fondness  for 
the  Grews !" 

^  And  who  that  loves  to  walk  or  wan- 
der over  the  green  earth,  except,  in- 
deed, it  merely  be  some  sonnetteer  or 
ballad-monger,  if  he  had  time  and 
could  afford  it,  and  lived  in  a  tol^a- 
bly  open  country,  would  not  keep,  at 
the  very  least,  three  greyhounds?  No 
better  eating  than  a  hare,  though  old 
blockhead  Burton— and  hewasablock- 
head,  if  blockhead  ever  there  was  one 
in  this  world — ^in  his  Anatomy,  chooses 
to  call  it  melancholy  meat  Did  he 
ever,  by  way  of  giving  dinner  a  fair 
'commencement,  swallow  a  tureen  of 
hare-soup,  with  half-a-peck  of  mealy 
potatoes?  If  ever  he  did— and  notwith- 
standing called  hare  melancholy  meat, 
there  can  be  no  occasion  whatever  for 
wishing  him  any  farther  punishment. 
If  he  never  did — ^then  he  was  on  earth 
<he  most  unfortunate  of  men.  England 
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—as  you  love  us  and  yourself— culti- 
vate hare- soup,  without  finr  a  moment 
dreaming  of  giving  up  roasted  hare 
well  stulfed  with  stuffing,  jelly  sauce 
being  handed  round  on  a  large  trench- 
er. But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  me* 
lancholy  meat— «ither  fish,  flesh,  or 
fowl — provided  only  there  be  enough 
of  it.  Otherwise,  the  daintiest  didi 
drives  you  to  despair.  But  independ- 
ently of  spit,  pot,  and  pan,  what  de- 
light in  even  daunering  about  the 
home-farm  seeking  for  a  hare !  It  is 
quite  an  art  or  science.  You  must 
consult  not  only  the  wind  and  weather 
of  to-day,  but  of  the  night  before-^ 
and  of  every  day  and  night  back  to 
last  Sunday,  when  probably  you  were 
prevented  by  the  sain  from  going  to 
church.  Then  hares  shift  the  sites  of 
their  country  seats  every  season.  This 
month  they  love  the  fallow-field,— ^ 
that,  the  stubble — ^this,  you  will  see 
them,  almost  vdthout  looking  for  them^ 
big  and  brown  on  the  bare  stony  up- 
land lea— that;  you  must  have  a  hawk's 
eye  in  your  head  to  disc^n,  discover, 
detect  them,  like  birds  in  their  nests, 
embowered  below  the  bunweed  or  the 
bracken— ^they  choose  to  spend  this 
week  in  a  wood  impervious  to  wet 
or  wind — ^that,  in  a  marsh  too  plashy 
for  the  plover— now  you  may  depend 
on  finding  madam  at  home  in  the 
sulks  withm  the  very  heart  of  a  brkm- 
ble-bush  or  dwarf  black-thorn  thick- 
et, while  the  squire  cocks  his  fud  at 
you  from  the  top  of  a  knowe  open  to 

blasts  from  all  the  aurts ^in  short,  he 

who  knows  at  all  times  where  to  find 
a  hare,  even  if  he  knew  not  one  single 
thing  else  but  the  way  to  his  mouUi, 
cannot  be  called  an  ignorai\t  man-— is 
probably  a  better  informed  man  in  the 
long  run  than  the  friend  on  his  right, 
disa>ursing  about  the  Turks,  the 
Greeks,  me  Portugals,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  giving  himself  the  lie, 
on  every  arrival  of  his  daily  paper. 
We  never  yet  knew  an  old  courser, 
(^m  of  die  Sporting  Annals  induded,) 
who  was  not  a  man  both  of  abilities 
and  virtues.  But  where  were  we  ?  at 
the  Trysting*hill  Farm-House,  jocu- 
larly called,  Hunger-them-Out. 

Line  is  formed,  and  with  measured 
steps  we  march  towards  the  hills — for 
we  ourselves  are  the  schoolboy,  bold^ 
bright,  and  blooming  as  the  rose — ^fleet 
of  foot  almost  as  the  very  antelope— 
Oh !  now,  alas !  dim  and  withered  as 
a  stalk  from  which  winter  has  swept 
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all  the  tioflsoms,— dow  as  tlie'  filotk 
aloDg  tlie  grG«tiii4-HB^ndle^haBkali  as 
a  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon  ! 

,  ^^Olieavenl  f^atfiNVB  oar  bright  mlshi.* 
mug  years 
Age  ^ouM  but  .taka  the  tjbings  youth  heed- 
^  ednot!" 

An  old  j^epheird  meets  us  on  the  long 
doling  rushy  ascent  to  the  hills^and 
putting  his  brown  withered  finger  to 
ms  gnosdc  nose,  intimates  that  She  is 
in  her  c^d  form  b^ind  the  dike— and 
the  nol>ledumb  animals^  with  pridud- 
iE^  ears  and  brandished  tail,  are  aware 
wat  her  hour  is  come*  Plash,  plash 
through  the  marsh,  and  then  on  the 
dry  furze  beyond,  you  see  her  large 
dark'-brown  eyes-^du>,  soho,  soho— 
HaUoa,  haUob,  haSoo-^for  a.  moment 
the  seemingly  homed  creature  appears 
t&  dally  with  the  danger,  and  to  linger 
ere  she  lays  her  lugs  on  her  shoulder^ 
and  away,  like  thoughts  pursuing 
thoughts — ^away  %  hare  and  houncbs 
towsords  the  mountain. 

Stand  all  still  for  a  minute — ^for 
not  a  bush  the  height  of  our  knee  to 
break   our  view — and  is   not   that 
brattling  burst  up  the  brae  '^  beautiful 
exceedingly,"  and  sufficiekit  to  chain 
in  admiration  the  beatings  of  the  ru- 
dest gazer's  heart  ?  Yes ;  of  all  beauti-< 
^sights— none  more,  nonesomueh  so, 
asthe  miraculous  motion  of  afour-foot« 
ed  wild  animal,  dianged  at  once  from 
a  seeming  inert  sod  or  stone,  into 
flight  fleet  as  that  of  thefalcon's  wing ! 
instinct  against  instinct!   fear  and 
ierocity  in  one  flight !    Pursuers  and 
pursued  bound  together,  in  every  turn- 
ing and  twisting  of  their  career,  by 
the  operation  of  two  headlong  pas-* 
si^s !    Now  they  are  all  three  upon 
her— -and    she  dies!    No!    ^ncing 
aside,  like  a  bullet  &om  a  wall^  she 
bounds  almost  at  a  right  angle  from 
her  straight  course — and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, seems  to  have  made  good  her 
escape.    Shooting  headlong  one  ovet 
the  other,  all  three,  with  erected  tails, 
suddenly  bring  tiiemselves  up— 4ike 
racing  barks  when  down   goes  the 
helm,  and  (me. after  another,  bow- 
sprit and   boom   almoist   entangled^ 
rounds  the  buoy,  and  again  bears  up 
on  the  starboara  tack  upon  a  wind,— 
and  in  a  close  line—head  to  heel— so 
that  you  might  cover  them  all  with  a 
sheet  in  sKps  of  the  Magazine— again, 
aU  open-mouthed  on  her  haunches, 
seem  to  drive,  and  go  with  her  over 
the  cliff: 
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We  are  idl  on  foot— and  pvay  wha^ 
horse  could  gallop  through  among  all 
these  quapsires,  «ver  aU  the  hags  in 
these  peat-mosses,  oyer  all  w%  water- 
cressy  and  puddocky  ddtches  sinking 
soft  on  hither  and  thither  side,  even 
ta  the  two-legged  leaper's  ankle  or 
knee — ^up  that  hill  on  the  ^rpen« 
dicular   strewn  with  flint-shivers — 
down   these   loose-hanging   clifis— 
through  that  brake  of  old  stunted 
birehes  with  sto(^  hard  as  iron — over 
that  mile  of  quaking  muir  where  the 
plover,  breedi^— and  finally — ^Up— up 
—up  to  where  the  dwarfed  heather 
dies  away  among  the  cinders,  and  in 
winter  you  might  mistake  a  flock  of 
ptarmigan  for  a  patch  of  snow  ? 
• '  The  thing  is  impossible — so  ^e  are 
all  on  foot-..and  the  fleetest  keeper 
that  ever  flew  in  Scotland  shall  not  in. 
a  run  of  three  miles  give  us  twenty 
yards.    *'  Ha  I  Peter,  the  wild  boy, 
now  are  you  off  for  wind?" — we 
exultingly  exclaim,  in  giving  Red- 
jacket  me  go-by  on  the  bent.    But 
see — see — they  are  bringing  her  back 
again  down  the  Red  Mount— glancing 
aside,  she  throws  them  all  three  out 
—yes,  all  three,  and  few  enow  too, 
thou^  fair  play  be  a  jewel — and  ere 
they  can  recover,  she  is  a-head  a  hxxxk^ 
dred  yards  up  the  hill.    There  is  a 
beautiful  trial  of  bone  and  bottom  1 
Now  one,  and  then  another,  takes  al- 
most imperceptibly  the  lead — but  she 
steals  away  from  them,  inch  by  inch- 
beating  them  all  blind — and,  suddenly 
disappearing — Heaven  knows  how- 
leaves  them  all  in  the  lurch.    With 
out -lolling  tongues,  hanging  heads, 
panting  sides,  and  drooping  tails,  they 
come  one  by  one  down  the  steep,  look- 
ing somewhat  sheepish,  and  then  lie 
down  together  on  their  sides  as  if  in- 
deed about  to  die  in  defeat.    She  ha% 
carried  away  her  cocked  fud  unscathed 
for  the  third  time,  from  Three  of  the 
Best  in  all  broad  Scodand— nor  can 
there  any  lon^  be  the  smallest  doubt 
in  the  world,  in  the  minds  of  the  most 
sceptical,  that  she  is — what  all  the 
country-side  have  long  known  her  to 
be— a  Witch. 

From  pat-killing  to  Coursing,  we 
have  seen  that  the  transition  is  easy 
in  the  order  of  nature — and  so  is  it 
from  coursing  to  Fox- Hunting — by, 
means,  however,  of  a  small  interme- 
diate step— the  Harriers.  Musical  is 
a  pack  of  harriers  as  a  peal  of  hells. 
How  melodiously  they  ring  changes  in 
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the  woods,  and  in  the  hollow  of  the 
mountains  I  A  leTd  country,  we  have 
ahready  consigned  to  merited  contempt 
(thou^  th^re  is  no  rule  without  an 
exoeptton;  and,  as  we  shall  see  by  and 
by,  tnere  is  one  too  here],  and  com<« 
noend  us,  even  with  harriers,  to  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  pastoral  or  sil- 
van heights.    If  old  or  indolent^  take 
your  station  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill, 
and  hug  the  echoes  to  your  heart.  Or, 
if  you  will  ride,  then  let  it  be  on  a 
nimble  galloway  of  some  fourteen 
hands,  that  can  gallop  a  good  pace  aa 
the  road,  and  keep  sure  footins  on 
bridle-paths,  or  upon   the  pathlesa 
braes^and  by  judicious  horseman- 
ship,  you  may  meet  the  pack  at  many 
a  loud-mouthed  burst,  and  haply  be 
not  far  out  at  the  d^th.    But  the 
schocdboy — and  the  sh^erd— -and 
ihe  whipper-in -*as  each  hc^es  for 
favour  from  his  own  Diana— let  them 
all  be  on  fDot— and  have  studied  the 
eountry  fbr  every  imaginable  variety 
that  can  occur  in  the  winter's  cam- 
paign.    One  often  heiffs  of  a  cunning 
old  f6x — 'but  the  cunningest  old  fox 
is  a  simpleton  to  the  most  guileless 
young  hare.    What  decdt  in  every 
double!     What  calculation  in  every 
9quat  I  Of  what  far  more  complicated 
than  Cretan  Labyrinth  is  the  crea- 
ture, now  hunted  for  the  first  time, 
sitting  in  the  centre !  a^listening  the 
baffled  roar !    Now  into  the  podi  she 
plunges  to  firee  herself  fh>m  the  fa- 
tal scent  that  lures  on  death.    Now 
down  the  torrent  course  she  runs  and 
leaps,  to  cleanse  it  from  her  poor 
paws,  fur-protected  fifom  the  sharp 
^ts  that  lame  the  fiends  that  so 
sorely  beset  her,  till  many  limp  along 
in  their  awn  blood.    Now  idong  the 
coping  of  stone  walls  she  crawls  and 
scrambles— and  now  ventures  from 
the  wood  along  the  frequented  h^h- 
Toad,  heedless  of  danger  from  the 
ttont,  so  that  die  may  escqie  the  hor- 
rid growling  in  the  rear.    Now  into 
the  pretty  fittle  garden  of  the  way- 
side, or  even  the  vQlage  cot,  she  creeps^ 
as  if  to  implore  protection  from  we 
innocent  children,  or  the  nursing  mo« 
ther.    Yes,  she  will  even  seek  r^uge 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  cradle.  The  ter- 
rier drags  her  out  from  below  a  tomb- 
stone, and  she  dies  in  the  churchyard. 
The  hunters  come  reeking  and  reeling 
on,  we  ourselves  among  the  number— » 
and  to  the  winding  horn  the  echoes 
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reply  from  the  walls  of  thie  house  of 
worship — ^and  n(nv>  in  momentary  con-* 
trition, 

^^  Dtc^  a  sad,  serious  tear  upon  our  play- 
ful pen !" 

ind  we  bethink  ourselves— alas,  all  in 
vain — ^for 

^*  Naturam  expeUof  fitrea,  tamen  usque 
recurret*'' — 

of  these  solemn  lines  of  the  poet  of 
peace  and  humanity : — 

'*  One  lessoD,  reader,  let  us  two  divide. 
Taught  by  what 'nature  shews  and  what 

coneealf. 
Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  and  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that 

fee^'*  .  .     ,     . 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  reduce 
fine  poetry  to  practice— se  let  us  con- 
clude with  a  panegyric  on  Fox-Hunt- 
ing. The  passion  for  this  pastime  is 
the  very  strongest  that  can  possess  the 
heart — ^nor,  of  all  the  heroes  of  anti- 
quity, is  there  one  to  our  imagina-* 
tion  more  poetical  ^an  Nimrod.  His 
whole  character  is  given,  and  his  whole 
history  in  two  words — ^Migh^  Hunt- 
er. That  he  hunted  the  fox  is  not 
probable — ^for  the  scde  aim  and  mid 
of  his  existence  was— not  to  extenni- 
nate-— that  ifould  have  been  cutting 
his  own  throat— -but  to  thin  man-de« 
vouring  wild  beasts^— the  Pards— -vrith 
Leo  at  their  head.  But  in  a  land  hke 
this,  where  not  even  a'wolf  has  exit- 
ed for  centuries — ^nor  a  wild  boar-f-the 
same  spirit,  that  would  have  driven 
the  British  youth  on  the  tusk  and  paw 
of  the  Lion  and  the  Tiger,  mounts 
them  in  scarlet  on  such  steeds  as  ne- 
ver neighed  before  the  Flood,  nor 
^'  summered  high  in  bliss"  on  the  do* 
ping  pastures  of  undeluged  Ararat — 
and  gathers  them  together  in  gallant 
array  on  the  edge  of  the  cover, 

"  When  first  the  hunter's  stwtling  horn 

is  heard 
Upon  the  golden  hills." 

What  a  squadron  of  cavalry  I  What 
fiery  eyes  and  flaming  nostrUs— beto- 
l^ning  with  what  ardent  passion  the 
noble  flpi'iT^alg  will  revel  in  the  chase  I 
Bay,  brown,  black,  dun,  chestnut,  sor- 
rel, grey-»^  all  shades  and  hues-^ 
and  every  courser  distinguished  by  his 
own  peculiar  character  of  shape  and 
form,— yet  all  blending  harmoniously 
as  they  crown  the  mount ;  so  that  a 
painter  would  only  have  to  group 
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and  colour  them  as  fhey  Btand^  nor 
lose;  if  able  to  catch  them^  one  of  the 
dazzling  lights  of  deepening  shadows 
streamed  on  them  from  that  sunny^ 
yet  not  unstormy  sky. 

You  read  in  books  of  travels  and 
romances^  of  Barbs  and  Arabs  gallop- 
ing in  the  desert— and  well  doth  Sir 
Walter  speak  of  Saladin  at  the  head  of 
his  Saracenic  chivalry  ;  but  take  our 
word  for  it,  great  part  of  all  such  de« 
scriptions  are  mere  falsehood  or  fiidge. 
Why  in  the  devil's  name  should  dwel- 
lers in  the  desert  always  be  going  at 
full  speed?  And  how  can  tihat  full 
speed  be  any  thing  more  than  a  slow 
heavy  hand-gallop  at  the  best,  the 
barbs  being  up  to  the  belly  at  every 
stroke  ?  They  are  always,  it  is  said,  in 
high  condition— but  we,  who  know 
something  about  horse  flesh,  give  that 
assertion  the  lie.  Theyhave  seldom  any 
thing  either  to  eat  or  drink ;  are  lean  as 
church-mice ;  and  covered  with  dun- 
my  sweat  before  they  have  trotted  a 
league  from  the  tent  And  then  such  a 
set  of  absurd  riders,  with  knees  up  to 
their  noses,  like  so  many  tailors  riding 
to  Brentford,  via  the  deserts  of  Ara- 
bia !  Such  bits,  such  bridles,  and  such 
saddles !  But  the  whole  set-out,  rider 
and  ridden,  accoutrements  and  all,  is 
too  much  for  one's  gravity,  and  must 
occasion  a  frequent  laugh  to  the  wild 
ass  as  he  goes  braying  unharnessed  by. 
But  look  there !  Arabian  blood,  and 
British  bone !  Not  bred  in  and  in  to 
the  deadi  of  all  the  fine  strong  ani- 
mal sphrits— but  blood  intermingled 
and  interfused  by  twenty  crosses,  na- 
ture exulting  in  each  successive  pro- 
duce, till  hfer  power  can  no  farther  go, 
and  in  yonder  glorious  grey, 

'^  Gives  the  world  assurance  of  a  horse !" 
*'  A  horse !  A  horse !  A  kingdom  for  a 
horse!" 

Form  the  Three  Hundred  into  squa- 
dron, or  squadrons,  and  in  the  hand  of 
each  rider  a  sabre  alone,  none  of  your 
lances,  all  bare  his  breast  but  for  the 
silver-laced  blue,  ihe  gorgeous  uni« 
form  of  the  Hussars  of  England,— ocm- 
found  all  cuirasses  and  cuirassiers, — 
let  the  trumpet  sound  a  charge,  and  ten 
thousand  of  the  proudest  of  the  Bar* 
baric  chivalry  be  opposed  with  spear 
and  scimitar,  —  and  through  tneir 
snow-ranks  will  the  Three  Hundred 
go  like  thaw— spHtting  them  into  dis- 
solution with  the  noise  of  thunder. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
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eating  of  it ;  and  where,  we  ask,  were 
the  British  cavalry  ever  overthrown  ? 
And  how  could  the  great  north-coun« 
try  horse-coupers  perftmn  their  con- 
tracts, but  for  the  triumphs  of  ihe 
Turf?  Blood— Mood  there  must  be, 
either  for  strength,  or  speed,  or  endu- 
rance. The  very  heaviest  cavalry— 
the  life  Guards  and  the  Soots  Greys, 
and  all  other  dragoons,  must  have 
blood.  But  without  racing  and  fox- 
hunting, where  could  it  be  found? 
Such  pastimes  nerve  one  of  the  arms 
of  the  nation  when  in  battle  ;  but  for 
them 'twould  be  palsied.  What  better 
education,  too,  not  only  for  die  horse, 
but  his  rider,  before  playing  a  blood- 
ier game  in  his  first  war-campaign? 
Thus  he  becomes  demicorpsed  wi^ 
the  noble  animal;  and  what  easy, 
equable  motion  to  him,  is  afterwards 
a  charge  over  a  wide  level  plain,  with 
nothing  in  the  way  but  a  few  regi- 
ments of  flying  Frenchmen!  The 
hills  and  d^les  of  merry  England  haive 
been  the  best  riding-school  to  her 
gentlemen— her  gentiemen  who  have 
not  lived  at  home  at  ease — but  with 
Paget,  and  Stewart,  and  Seymour,  and 
Cotton,  and  Somerset,  and  Vivian, 
have  left  their  hereditary  halls,  and 
all  the  peaceful  pastimes  pursued 
among  the  silvan  scenery,  to  try  the 
mettle  of  their  steeds,  and  cross  swords 
with  the  vaunted  Grallic  chivalry;  and 
still  have  they  been  in  the  shock  vic- 
torious; witness  the  skirmish  that 
astonished  Napoleon  at  Saldanha— 
the  overthrow  that  uncrowned  him 
at  Waterloo ! 

"  Well,  do  you  know,  that  after  all 
you  have  said,  Mr  North,  I  cannot 
understand  the  passion  and  the  plea- 
sure of  fox-hunting.  It  seems  to  me 
both  cruel  and  dangerous." 

Cruelty  I  Is  there  cruelty  in  laying 
the  rein  on  their  necks,  and  delivering 
them  up  to  the  transport  of  their  high 
condition — ^for  every  throbbing  vein  is 
vilible— at  the  first  full  burst  of  that 
maddenine  cry,'  and  letting  loose  to 
their  delist  the  living  thunderbolts? 
Danger?  What  danger  but  of  break- 
ing their  own  legs,  necks,  or  backs, 
and  those  of  their  riders  ?  And  what 
right  have  you  to  complain  of  diat, 
lying  all  your  length,  a  huge  hulking 
feUow,  sncMing  and  snorting  half  asleep 
on  a  sofa,  sufficient  to  sicken  a  whote 
street  ?  What  though  it  be  but  a  small- 
ish, reddish-brown,  sharp-nosed  ani- 
mal, with  pricked«up  ears,  and  pas* 
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sionately  fond  of  poultry^  that  they 
putsue  r  After  the  first  Tallyho,  Rey- 
nard is  rarely  s^en^  till  he  is  run  in 
YupHDn— once  perhaps  in  the  whole  run, 
skirting  a  w(K)d>  or  crossing  a  common. 
It  is  an  Idea  that  is  pursued,  on  a 
whirlwind  of  horses  to  a  storm  of  canine 
music, — worthy,  hoth,  of  the  largest 
lion  that  ever  leaped  among  a  band  of 
Moors,  sleeping  at  midnight  by  an  ex- 
tinguished fire  on  the  A^ican  sands. 
There  is,  we  verily  believe  it,  nothing 
Foxy  in  the  Fancy  of  one  man  in  aU 
that  glorious  field  of  Three  Hundred.' 
Once  off  and  away — ^while  wood  and 
welkin  rings — and  nothing  is  felt— > 
nothing  is  imaged  in  that  hurricane 
flight,  but  scorn  of  all  obstructions, 
dikes,  ditches,  drains,  brooks,  palings, 
cimals,  river^^  and  all  the  impediments 
reared  in  the  way  of  so  many  rejoicing 
ma4men,  by  nature,  art,  and  science, 
in  an  inclosed,  cultivated,  civilized, 
and  Christi4n  country.  There  they 
go— prince  and  peer,  baronet  and 
squire, — the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
£ngluid,  the  flower  of  the  men  of  the 
earthy  each  on  such  steed  as  Pollux 
never  reined,  nor  Philip's  warlike  son 
— for  pould  we  imagine  Bucephalus 
here,  ridden  by  his  own  tamer,  Alex- 
ander would  be  thrown  out  during  the 
TC^y  first  burst,  and  glad  to  find  his 
way  dismounted  to  a  village  alehouse 
for  a  pail  of  meal  and  water.  Hedges, 
trees,  groves,  gardens,  orchards,  woods, 
fium-houses,  huts,  halls,  mansions, 
palaces,  spires,  steeples,  towers,  and 
temples,  all  go  wavering  by,  eadi  de- 
migod seeing,  or  seeing  them  not,  as 
his, winged  steed  skims  or  labours 
along,  to  the  swelling  or  sinking  music, 
now  loud  as  a  near  regimental  band, 
now  faint  as  an  echo.  Far  and  wide 
over  the  country  are  dispersed  the 
scarlet  runners — and  a  hundred  villa- 
ges pour  forth  their  admiring  swarms^ 
as  the  main  current  of  the  (£a8e  roars 
by,  or  disparted  runlets  float  wearied 
and  all  astray,  lost  at  last  in  the  per* 
plexing  woods.  Crash  goes  ^e  top- 
timber  of  the  five-barred  gate — ^away 
over  the  ears  flies  the  ex-rpugh-rider 
in  a  surprising  somerset— «fter  a  suc- 
cession of  stumblesi,  down  is  the  gal- 
lant Grey  on  knees  and  nose,  malong 
sad  work  among  the  fallow— Friend- 
ahip  is  a  fine  tmng^  and  the  story  of 


Damon  and  Pythias  most  afibcting  in- 
deed—but Pylades  ^es  Orestes  on  his 
back  sorely  drownedm  sludge,  and  ten* 
derly  leaping  over  him  as  he  Ues,  daps 
his  hand  to  his  ear,  and  with  a  "  hark 
forward,  tan-tivy  i"  leaves  hi^i  to  re- 
mount,^ lame  ana  at  leisure— and  ere 
the  fallen  has  risen  and  shook  himself, 
is  round  the  comer  of  the  wlidte  village- 
church,  down  the  dell,  over  the  brook, 
and  dose  on  the  h.eels  of  the  strain- 
ing pack,  all  a-yell  up  the  hill  crown- 
ed by  the  Squire's  Folly.  *'  Every 
man  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  aU,^' 
is  the  devout  and  ruling  apothegm  of 
the  day.  Ifdeath  befall,  what  wonder? 
since  man  and  horse  are  mortal;  but 
death  loves  better  a  wide  soft  bed  with 
quiet  curtains  and  darkened  windows 
in  a  still  room,  the  clergyman  in  the 
one  comer  witii  his  (nrayers,  and  the 
physician  In  another  with  his  pills^ 
making  assurance  doubly  sure,  and 
preventing  all  possibility  of  the  dying 
Christian's  escape.  Let  oak  branches 
smite  the  too  slowly  stooping  skuU,^ 
or  rider's  back  not  timdy  levelled  with 
his  steed's ;  let  faithless  bank  give  way, 
and  bury  in  the  brook;  let  hidden  drain 
yidd  to  fore  feet  and  work  a  sudden 
wreck ;  let  old  coal-pit,  with  briery 
mouth,  betray ;  and  roaring  river  bear 
down  man  and  horse,  to  bamcs  unscale- 
ableby  the  very  Welsh  goat ;  let  duke's 
or  earl's  son  go  sheer  over  a  quarry  fif* 
ty  feet  ^p,  and  as  many  high ;  yet, 
"  without  stop  or  stay,  down  the 
rocky  way,"  the  hunter  train  flows 
on ;  for  the  music  grows  fiercer  and 
more  savage, — ^lo  1  all  that  remains  to* 
gether  of  the  pack,  in  far  more  dread* 
ful  madness  than  hydrophobia,  leap- 
ing out  of  their  skins,  under  insanity 
from  the  scent,  now  strong  as  stink, 
for  Vulpes  can  hardly  now  make  a 
crawl  of  it ;  and  ere  he,  they,  whip, 
per-in,  or  any  one  of  the  other  three 
demoniacs,  have  time  to  look  in  one 
another's  splashed  faces,  he  is  torn 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  gobbled  up  in 
the  general  growl;  and  smug,  and 
smooth,  and  dry,  and  warm,  and 
cozey,  as  he  was  an  hour  and  twenty- 
five  minutes  ago  exactly,  in  his  furze 
bush  in  the  cover,— he  is  now  piece- 
meal in  about  thirty  distinct  sto- 
machs ;  and  is  he  not,  pray,  well  off 
for  sepulture  ? 
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Wk  are  always  nnwAling  to  speak 
6f  ourselves,  lest  we  should  appear 
egotistical— for  egotismi  we  detest. 
Yet  the  sporting  world  must  naturally 
be  anxious  to  know  something  of  our 
early  history^-and  their  anxiety  sh^ll 
therefore  be  now  assuaged.  The  truth  is^ 
that  we  enjoyed  some  rare  advantages 
and  opportunities  in  our  boyhood  re- 
garding field  sports^  and  grew  up^ 
even  from  that  first  great  era  in  every 
Lowlander's  life.  Breeching- day,  not 
only^a  fisher  but  a  fowler;  and  it  is 
necessary  that  we  enter  into  some  in- 
teresting details. 

There  had  been  froiq,  time  im- 
memorial, it  was  imderstood,  in  the 
Manse,  a  duck- gun  of  very  great 
length,  and  a  musket  that,  according 
to  an  old  tradition,  had  been  out  both 
in  the  Seventeen  and  Forty-five.  There 
Were  ten  boys  of  us,  and  we  succeed- 
ed by  rotation  to  gun  or  musket,  each 
boy  retaining  possession  for  a  single 
day  only ;  but  then  the  shooting 
season  continued  all  the  year.  They 
must  have  been  of  admirable  mate- 
rials and  workmanship  ;  for  neither 
bf  them  so  much  as  once  burst  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  musket, 
who/  we  have  oftee  since  thought, 
must  surely  rather  have  been  a  blun- 
derbuss in  disguise,  was  a  perfect 
devil  for  kicking  when  she  received 
her  discharge;  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  it  was  reckoned  creditable  for  the 
smaller  boys  not  to  be  knocked  down 
by  the  recoil.  She  had  a  very  wide 
mou^— and  was  thought  by  us  "  an 
kwfu'scatterer ;"  a  qualification  which 
we  considered  of  the  very  highest 
merit.  She  carried  any  thing  we  chose 
to  put  into  her — there  still  being  of 
all  her  performances  a  loud  and  favour- 
able report — balls,  buttons,  chUcky 
Btanes,  slugs,  or  hail.  She  had  but 
two  faults — she  had  got  addicted, 
probably  in  early  life,  to  one  habit  of 
Durning  priming,  and  to  another  of 
hanging  fire ;  habits  of  which  it  was 
impossible,  for  us  at  least,  to  break  her 
by  the  most  assiduous  hammering  of 
many  a  new  series  of  flints ;  but  such 
was  the  high  place  she  justly  occupied 
in  the  affection  and  admiration  of  us 
all,  that  faults  like  these  did  not  in 
the  least  detract  from  her  general  cha« 


radter.  Our  delight  wh^  she  did  ab- 
isolutely  and  positively  and  honk  Me 
jgo  off,  was  in  proportion  to  die  ooln« 
parative  irarity  of  diat  oecurrenoe ;  «»d 
as  to  hanging  fire—why  we  used  to 
let  her  take  her  own  time,  'contriving 
to  keep  her  at  the  level  as  long  as  our 
strength  sufficed,  eyes  shut  perhaps^ 
teeth  clenched,  face  giming,  and  head 
slightly  averted  over  tke  right  ^shoul- 
der,  till  Muckle»mou'd  Meg,  who,  like 
most  other  Scottish  femtdes,  todc 
things  leisurely,  went  off  at  las^  With 
an  explosion  like  the  blowing  up  of  a 
rock. 

The  *'  Lang  Gun,"  again,  wa*  of 
a  much  gentler  disposition,  and,  in- 
stotd  of  kidcing,  ran  into  the  oppo* 
site  extreme  on  bdng  let  off,  in^ning 
forwards  as  if  she  would  follow  the 
shot.  We  believe,  however,  this  ap- 
parent peculiarity  arose  from  her  ex- 
treme length,  which  rendered  it  -dif- 
ficult for  us  to  hold  her  horisontidly— 
and  hence  the  muzzle  being  attracted 
earthward,  the  entire  gun  appeared  to 
leave  the  shoulder  of  the  Snooter.-* 
That  such  is  the  true  theory  of  the 
phenomenon  seetns  to  be  prpved  by 
this — that  when  the  "  Lang  Gun 
was,  in  the  act  of  firing,  laid  aeress 
the  shoulders  of  two  bc^s  standing 
about  a  yaid  the  one  before  the  other, 
she  kicked  every  bit  as  well  as  Che 
blunderbuss.  Her  lock  was  of  a  very 
peculiar  construction.  It  was  so  con- 
trived that,  when  on  full  cock,  the 
dog*  head,  as  we  used  to  call  it,  stood 
back  at  least  seven  inches,  and  unless 
tiie  fiint  was  put  in  to  a  nicety,  by 
pulling  the  trigger  you  by  no  means 
<»used  any  uncovmng  of  the  pan, 
but  things  in  general  remained-  in, 
etatu  quo — and  there  was  perfect  si- 
lencei  She  had  a- worm-eaten  stock, 
into  which  the  barrel  seldom  was 
able  to  get  itself  fairly  inserted ;  and 
even  with  the  aid  of  drcumTdiuting 
twine,  'twas  always  oo^y.  •  Thus 
too,  the  vizy  {Arijiice  sight)  gene- 
tally  in^ined  unduly  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  was  the  cause  of  idi 
of  us  evcary  day  hitting  and  hurting 
objects  of  whose  existence  even  we 
were  not  aware,  till  alarmed  by  the 
lowing  or  the  galloping  of  cattle  on 
the  hms ;  and  we  hear  now  the  yell 
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of  an  old  woman  in  black  bonnet 
and  red  cloak,  who  shook  her  staff  at 
U8  like  a  witdi,  with  the  blood  run- 
ning  down  the  furrows  of  her  face, 
and,  with  many  oaths,  maintained 
that  she  was  murdered.  The  ^'  Lang 
Gun"  had  certainly  a  strong  vomit— 
,  and,  with  slugs  or  swan  shot,  was 
da^^erous  at  two  hundred  yards  to 
any  living  thing.  Bob  Laurie,  at  that 
distance,  arrested  the  career  of  a  mad 
d<^— a  single  shig  having  been  sent 
throi^h  the  eye  into  the  brain.  We 
wonder  if  one  or  both  of  those  compa- 
nions  of  our  boyhood  be  yet  alive— 
or,  like  many  other  great  guns  that 
have  fflnce  made  more  noise  in  the 
world,  fallen  a  silent  prey  to  the  rust 
of  oblivion ! 

Not  a  boy  in  the  school  had  a  game 
certificate — or,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
parish — "  a  leeshanoe."  Nor,  for  a 
year  or  two,  was  such  a  permit  neces* 
sary  ;  as  we  confined  ourselves  almost 
exdusively  to  sparrows.  Not  that  we 
had  any  penxmal  animosity  to  the 
qmrrowindividually^on  the  contrary, 
we  loved  him,  and  had  a  tame  one-^  , 
a  fellow  oi  infinite  fancy — ^with  comb 
and  wattles  of  crimson  doth  like  a 
game-cock.  But  their  niunbers,  with- 
out number  numberless,  seemed  to 
justify  the  humanest  of  boys  in  killing 
any  quantity  of  sprauchs.  Why,  they 
would  sometimes  settle  on  the  clip- 
ped half-thorn  uid  half-beech  hedge 
of  the  Manse  garden  in  m3rriaa8, 
midge-like ;  and  then  out  any  two  of 
U8,  whose  day  it  happened  to  be,  used 
to  sally  with  Muckle-mou'd  Meg 
and  the  Lang  Gun,  charged  two  hands 
and  a  finger  ;  and,  with  a  loud  shout, 
staitling  Uiem  from  their  roost  like  the 
sudden  casting  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  we 
let  drive  into  the  whirr — a  shower  of 
feadtors  was  instantly  seen  swimming  in 
the  air,  and  flower-bed  and  onion- bed 
covered  with  scores  of  the  mortally 
wounded  old  cocks  with  black  heads, 
old  hens  with  brown,  and  the  pride  of 
the  eaves  laid  low  before  their  first 
crop  of  pease !  Never  was  there  such 
a  parish  for  sparrows.  You  had  but 
to  fling  a  stone  into  anv  stack-yard, 
and  up  rose  a  sprauch- shower.  The 
thatch  of  every  cottage  was  drilled  by 
them  like  honey-combs.  Hous^-spouts 
were  of  no  use  in  rainy  weather — ^for 
they  were  all  choked  up  by  sprauch- 
nests.  At  each  particular  barn-door, 
when  the  farmera  were  at  work,  you 
might  have  thought  you  isaw  the  entire 
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sparrow-population  of  the  parish.  Sel- 
dom a  Sabbath,  during  pairing,  build- 
ing, breeding,  nursing,  and  training 
season,  could  you  hear  a  single  syllable 
of  the  sermon  for  their  s^^es,  all  a- 
huddle  and  a-chirp  in  the  belfry  and 
among  the  old  loose  slates.  On  every 
sterc(M«ceou8  deposit  on  coach,  cart, 
or  bridle  road,  they  were  busy  on  grain 
or  pulse  ;  and,  in  spite  of  cur  and  cat, 
legions  embrowned  every  cottage  gar- 
den. Emigration  itself  in  many  mil- 
lion families  would  have  left  no  per- 
ceptible void ;  and  the  inexterminable 
multitude  would  liave  laughed  at  the 
Plague. 

The  other  small  birds  of  iih&  parish 
began  to  feel  their  security  from  our 
shot,  and  sung  their  best,  unscared  on 
hedge,  bush,  and  tree.  Perhaps,  too, 
for  sake  of  ^heir  own  sweet  strains,  we 
spared  the  lyrists  of  Scotland,  the  lin- 
net and  the  lark,  the  one  in  the  yellow 
broom,  the  other  beneath  the  rosy 
doud— while  there  was  ever  a  seven- 
fold red  shield  before  Robin's  breast, 
whether  flitting  silent  as  a  falling  leaf, 
or  trilling  his  autumnal  lav  on  the 
ngging  or  pointed  gable-end  of  bam 
or  byre.  Now  and  then  the  larjge 
bunting,  conspicuous  on  a  top-twig, 
and  proud  of  his  rustic  psalmody, 
tempted  his  own  doom— or  the  cun- 
ning stone-chat,  glancing  about  the 
old  dikes,  usually  shot  at  in  vain— «r 
yeUow  hammer,  under  the  ban  of  the 
national  superstition,  with  a  drop  of 
the  devil's  blood  beneath  his  pretty 
crest,  pretty  in  npite  of  that  cruel 
creed,— or  green-finch,  too  rich  in 
plumage  for  nis  poorer  song, — orshil- 
fa,  the  beautiful  nest-builder,  shiver- 
ing his  white-plumed  wings  in  shade 
and  sunshine,  in  joy  the  most  raptu- 
rous, in  grief  the  most  despairing  of 
all  the  creatures  of  the  air,— or  red- 
pole  balanced  on  the  down  of  the  this- 
tle, or  flower  of  the  bunwced  on  the 
old  dovery  lea,— or  hai^y  twice  seen 
in  a  season,  the  very  goldfinch  him- 
sdf,  a  radiant  and  gorgeous  spirit 
brought  on  the  breeze  from  afar,  and 
worthy,  if  only  slightly  wounded,  of 
being  enclosed  wiuin  a  silver  cage 
from  Fauy  Land. 

But  we  waxed  more  ambitious  as 
we  grew  (dd — and  then  woe  to  the 
rookery  on  the  elmotree^grove !  Down 
dropt  the  dark  denizens  in  dozens, 
rebounding  with  a  thud  and  a  skraigh 
from  the  velvet  moss,  which  under  that 
umbrage  formed  firm  floor  for  Tita* 
2  O     ogle 
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nia^s  feet — while  others  kept  dangling 
dead  or  dying  hy  the  claws,  theatihg 
^e  crusted  pie,  and  all  the  hlu^  ski^ 
ahove  were  intercepted  by  cawing' 
clouds  of  distracted  parents,  n6W  dip^ 
]^n|g  down  in  despair  almost  Widiii^ 
shot,  and  now,  as  if  sick  of  this  worlds 
soaring  away  np  into  the  v«ry  hea- 
vens, and  disappearing  to  return  no 
more — till  sUnset  should  brfng  silence, 
and  the  night- air  roll  olF  the  horrid 
smell  of  sdphur  from  the  d^olated 
bowers ;  and  then  indeed  Would  they 
come  all  flying  back  upon  thteir  strong 
instinfct,  like  Mack^sailed'barfcs  before 
the  wind,  some,  from,  the  depth  of  far* 
615*  fir-Woods,  where  they  had  lain 
quaking  at  the  ceaseless  cannonade, 
some  from  the  furrows  of  the 'new- 
brairded  fields  i^f  on  the  uplands, 
some  from  deep  deli  close  at  haiid> 
and  some  from  the  middle  of  the 
moorish  wilderness. 

Happiest  of  all  human  homes,  beau- 
tiful Cr{|%-Halir  For  so  even  now 
dost  thou  appear  to  be — ^in  the  rich, 
deep,  mellow,  green  light  of  imagina- 
tion trembling  on  tower  and  tree—" 
art  thou  yet  undilapidated  and  unde-^ 
cayed,  in  thy  old  manorial  solemnity 
almost  majiestical,  though  eveti  then 
thou  hadst  long  been  tenanted  but  by 
a  hiiknbl^  farmer's  fetoily-^people  ctf 
low  degree  ?  The  Evening-festival  of 
the  First'  Day  of  the  Rooks*-riay^  scoff 
not  at  such  an  anniversary-^ wadf  still 
held  in  thy  ample  kitohen — of  bid  the 
bower  of  Drave  lords  and  ladies  bright 
— ^while  the  harper,  as  he  sung  his 
song  of  love  or  war,  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
^n  tier  who  sat  beneath  the  deas.  The 
days  of  chivalry  were  gone — and  the 
days  had  come  of  curds  and  cream, 
ind  preferred  by  some  people,  thdugh 
not  by  us,  of  cream-cheese.  Old  men 
&nd  old  women,  widowers  and  wi« 
dows,  yet  all  alike  cheerfrd  land  chatty 
at  a  great  age,  for  often  as  they  near 
the  dead,  how  more  life-like  seem  the 
living  f  Middle-aged  men  and  mid- 
dle-aged women,  husbands  and  wives, 
those  sedate  with  hair  combed  straight 
on  their  foreheads,  sun-burnt  faces, 
and  horny  hands  established  on  their 
knees — these  serene  with  counte- 
nances many  df  them  not  imlovely — 
comely  all — ^apd  with  arms  decently 
folded  beneath  their  matronly  bosoms 
—as  they  sat  in  their  holiday  dresses, 
feeling  as  if  the  season  of  youth  had 
hardly  yet  flown  by,  or  were,  on  such 
amerry meeting^  fora  bliiik  restored^ 
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Boys  aiid  virgins— ^liose  bofd  evefc  \kv 
thteir  •  bfishf ulness,  -^  thesfe  blushltffci 
wlWAever  eyes  met  ey6)»— Ho*  woulS 
they— fcOuld  they— have  spoken  in  the 
hush  to  save  their  souls— yet  efe  the 
evetoing  star  arose,  many  a  pretty  rinaid- 
en  had,  down-lookiilg  and  playii^gWiih 
the  hem  of  her  garment^  ilutig  linnet^ 
like  her  ain  favourite  auld  Scottishr 
sang!  and  many  a  sweet  sang  eveif 
then  delighted  Scotia's  spirit,  though* 
Robin  BiirnB  was  but  a  boy— wa&- 
ing  mute  among  the  wild  flowers  on 
the  moor— ^nbr  aware  of  the  immorM 
melodies  soon  to  bivathe  from  his  itn-^' 
passioned  heart ! 

Of  all  the  yearls  holida^rs,  not  etefi' 
exeepting  the  Furit  of  May,  this  watf 
the  most  delightful.  The  First  of  May,^ 
longed  for  so  passions^ly,  from  the 
first  peep  of  the  primrose,  sometimes 
eiame  deformed  with  mist  and  cloUd> 
or  cheerless' With  whisUing  winds,  or 
winter-like  with  a  sudden  fidlt>f  SntfW. 
And  thus  all  our  hopes  Were  dashed^-^ 
the  roomy  hay-Waggon  remained  in 
its  shed — the  preparations  made  for  us 
in  the  distant  moorland  farm-house 
were  vain— the  fishing-rods  hung  use* 
less  on  the  nails — and  disconsolate 
schoolboys  sat  moping  in  comers,  sor^ 
ry,  ashamed,  and  angry  Wi^  Scotlbnd's 
springs.  But  though  the  *'  leafy  motith. 
of  June"  be  frequently  shoWery,  it  is 
almost  always  sunny  too.  Every  half 
hour  there  is  such  a  radiant  blink  tliat 
the  young  heart  sings  aloud  for  joy  ; 
summer  rain  mdces  the  hair  grow,  litid 
hats  are  of  little  or  no  use  towards 
the  Longest  Day ;  there  is  something 
cheerful  even  in  Sunder,  if  it  be  not 
rather  too  near ;  the  lark  has  not  yt% 
ceased  altogether  to  sing,  for  he  soattf 
over  his  second  nest,  unappalled  beJ 
neath  the  sablest  cloud ;  the  green 
earth  repels  from  her  refulgent  bo^onf 
the  blackest  shadows,  nor  will  ^MfSsf 
herself  to  be  saddened  in  th^  frilneas 
and  brightness  of  her  bliss;  through 
the  heaviest  flood  the  blue  skies  willf 
still  be  making  thei^  appearance  wHh 
an  impatient  smile,  and  all  the  rirera 
and  bums  with  the  muMtude  of  their 
various  v(|iees,  sing  praises  unto  hea^^ 
ven; 

Hierefore,  bathing  our  feet  in  joy, 
we  went  botmding  over  the  ftmery 
fields  and  broomy  braes  ttothe  grolF>e- 
girdled  Craig- Hall.  During  the  long 
nois^  day,  we  thought  n6t  of  tlie 
commg  evening,  happy  as  we  knew 
itwastobe;  and  during  the  long  and 
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fliBost  as  Qoi^y  eveDing^  we  forgot  all 
the  pastime  of  the  day.  Wee^s  be- 
I6re>  had  each  of  us  engaged  his  part- 
ner for  the  first  country-dance^  by 
right  hi&  own,  when  supper  came,  and 
pi  ritdofe  X»  him  with  ber  t^p4er  side, 
3^ith  waist  at  first  stealthily  arm-ep- 
pircled^  and  at  last  boldly  and  tilmost 
Fith  proud  display.  In  the  phurch-* 
yp;d«  befor0  or  after  Sabbath-seryice> 
^  wor4  wjuspe]^  iptp  the  ear  <^ 
jj^lo^muig  ^Qd  blusbiug  rustic  sufficed ; 
pr  it  th^t  oppprt^ity  failed,  the  an;> 
g)e|r  b94  b^M^  to  ptep  into  her  fi£(ther'« 
^ttnir^de  cottage,  and  with  the  con;^ 
t^V^tA  of  his  b^ket,  leave  a  tender  re*' 
^y^,^^  j&om  behind  the  gjible-e^d, 
f»l77«W#y  A  word,  a  smile,  a  ^iss,  ^d 
|i  vva^g  f^rewelL 

J  ilf^XKS  a  Ijigb-r^fed  hall  have  we, 
l|^ice  those  d^ys,  ^een  made  beautifu) 
Fith  festoons  and  garhinds,  beneatb 
$|ie  hai^d  qi  tj^(;e  and  gei^ius  decpra? 
t^ig,  foi*  sipipe  splendid  festival,  (he 
«bp4^  pf  tbe  nobl^  e:{cpecting  a  still  no* 
iMeP^iw^t.  But  obi  lybat  pure  bliss, 
apd  whfijt  profpim^^  was  then  breathed 
ipj^  tl^  bo^Qi  of  boyhood  from  that 
ghirio^  branch  of  hawthcHU,  .in  the 
fj^inmey^-i^elf^  almost  a  .tree,  sp  thjick 
77790  deepTTfiO  rich  its  loj^d  pf  blosr 
SPijiVI^-^sp  like  it^  fragrance  Jp  somer 
tb^ng  breathed  firpm  heaven — and  so 
transitpry  i^  it&  sweetness  too,  that  as 
§l|e  apfffpacbpd  to  inbale  it,  down  fel) 
inaj^y  a  s^pw-flak^  to  the  virgin's 
Jix^t];k-^in  an  hour  all  melted  quit^ 
away !  Np  broom  tbat  now-ardays 
grows  on  the  brae,  so  y^low  as  th^ 
brooip-;r^e  golden  broom^-the  broom 
itbat  seemed  siill  to  ke^  the  bills  in 
^Hnli^t  ipng  after  the  sun  himself  ha4 
f^ji^lsr-rtJ^e  brppm.  in.  -^hich  wq  first 
Ipund  thje  lintwhite^n  n^tr— and  of  its 
pietals,  more  precious  than  pearls,  saw 
j&am€4  a  wreath  fpr  the  dark  hair  of 
^at  dark-eyed  girl,  an  orphan,  and 
^dancholy  even  in  her  merriment— 
4ark-hap:^  and  dark-eyed  indeed,  but 
^ose  forehead,  whose  bosom,  were  yet 
whiter  thafl  the  driven  snow.  Green- 
Mouses-^coQ^ervatories — orangeries — 
§ifp>  exquisitely  balmy  still-^and,  in 
ixresence  of  these  strange'  plants,  one 
•could  believe  that  he  had  been  trans- 
ported to  some  rich  foreign  clime. 
But  then  we  carry  the  burden  of  our 
.years  along  with  us — ^and  that  c(m- 
jsdousness  bedims  the  beauty  of  the 
bJUMSoips*  and  makes  mournful  tbe 
balm  as  from  fiow^s  ki  ^me  fair  bu^al- 
plAoe>  breathing  of  the  tomb*    But 
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f]|h  I  that  Craig-Hall  hawthprn  !  and 
ob !  that  Craig- Hall  broom !  they  send 
their  sweet  rich  scent  so  far  into  the 
hushed  air  of  mempry,  that  all  th^ 
weary  worn-  out  weaknesses  of  ag^  ^Top 
from  us  like  a  garment,  and  even  now^ 
I— the  flight  of  that  swallow  seem^ 
more  aerial — more  alive  with  bliss  his 
day-built  nest — the  ancient  long-ago 
blue  of  the  sky  returns  to  heaven— r 
<iot  for  many  a  many  a  long  year  have 
we  seen  so  fair — so  frsil — so  transpa- 
rent aud  angel-mantle-looking  a  cloud  I 
The  very  viol  speaks — the  very  dance 
iresppnds  in  Craig- Hall — this — this  is 
the  vpry  Festival  of  the  First  Day  of 
the  Rooks-^Mary  Mather,  the  pride 
^f  the  parish — the  county — the  land 
-r-tl)e  e^th — is  our  partner — ^aod  long 
^ay^t  thoii,  O  mpon !  remain  behind 
,thy  cloud — when  the  parting  kiss  is 
given — and  the  love-letter,  at  that  ten- 
Berest  moment,dropped  i^ito  her  bosom ! 
But  we  have  lost  the  thread  of  pur 
discourse,  and  must  pause  to  search 
ipr  it,  eyep  like  a  spinster  of  old,  in  the 
^disarranged  spindle  of  one  of  tbose 
pretty  little  wheels  now  heard  no  more 
in  the  humble  ingle,  hushed  by  ma- 
chinery clink-clanking  with  power- 
looms  in  every  town  and  city  of  the 
land.  Another  year,  and  we  often  fbun4 
(Our8eIves-r^aloQe*-or  with  ona  chosen 
comrade,T-fQr  even,  then  we  began  to 
liaye  our  sympathies  and  antipathies, 
not  only  w^th  roses  and  lUies,  or  to 
cats  and  cheese,  but  with  or  to  the 
jeyes,  and  looks,  and  foreheads,  and 
hair,  and  voices,  and  motions,  and 
silence,  and  rest  of  human  beings,  lo- 
ving diem  with  a  perfect  love — ^we 
must  not  say  hating  them  with  a  per- 
fect hatred, — ^alone  or  with  a  friend, 
among  the  mists  and  marges  of  moors, 
in  silent  and  stealthy  search  of  the  so- 
litary curlew,  that  is,  the  Whawp !  At 
first  sight  of  his  Ipng  bill  aloft  above 
the  rushes,  we  could  hear  our  heart 
.beating  quick  time  in  the  desert ;  at 
the  turning  of  his  neck,  the  body  be- 
jng  yet  still,  our  heart  ceased  to  beat 
altogether — and  we  grew  sick  with 
^hope  when  near  enough  to  see  the 
wild  beauty  of  his  eye.  Unfolded, 
like  a  thought,  was  then  the  brown 
.silence  of  Qie  shy  creature's  ample 
,wing6 — ^and  with  a  warning  cry  be 
wheelefl  away  upon  the  wind,  un- 
harmed by  our  inefiectual  hail,  seen 
j&dlipg  far  short  of  the  deceptive  dis- 
tance, while  his  mate  that  had  lain 
couched— perhaps  in  her  nest  of  eggs 
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or  youngs  exposed  vet  hidden— within 
killing  range^  halNrnnning,  half-fly-* 
ing,  flapped  herself  into  fl^ht^  simu* 
lating  lame  Iqg  and  wounded  wing  ; 
and  the  two  disappearing  together  be- 
hind the  hills,  left  us  in  our  vain  reiU 
son  thwarted  by  instinct,  to  resume 
with  liye  hopes  rising  out  of  the  ashes 
of  the  dead,  our  daily-disappointed 
quest  over  the  houseless  mosses.  Yet 
now  and  then  to  our  steady  aim— the 
bill  of  the  whawp  disgorsed  blood-^ 
and  as  we  felt  the  feathers  in  our 
hand,  and  from  tip  to  tip  eyed  the  out- 
stretched  wings.  Fortune,  we  felt,  had 
no  better  boon  to  bestow,  hfe  no  bright- 
er  bliss,  earth  no  greater  triumph. 

Hush — stoop-— kneel— crawl — for 
by  all  our  hopes  of  mercy— a  heron-*- 
a  heron !  An  eel  dangling  across  his 
bill !  And  now  the  water-serpent  has 
disappeared  !  From  morning- dawn 
hath  the  fowl  been  fishing  here — ^per- 
haps on  that  very  stone— for  it  is  one 
of  those  days  when  eels  are  a-roaming 
in  the  shallows,  and  the  heron  knows 
that  they  are  as  likely  to  pass  by  that 
stone  as  any  other, — ^&om  morning 
dawn — and  'tis  now  past  meridian, 
half  past  two !  Be  propitious,  oh  ye 
Fates!  and  never — ^never- ^11  ne 
again  fold  his  wings  on  the  edge  of  his 
gaping  nest,  on  the  trees  that  overtop 
Hie  only  tower  left  of  the  old  castle. 
Another  eel !  and  we  too  can  crawl 
idlent  as  the  sinuous  serpent  Flash ! 
Bang !  over  he  goes  dead — no  not  dead 
— ^but  how  unlike  that  unavailing  flap- 
ping, as  head  over  heels  he  goes  spin- 
ning over  the  tarn,  to  the  serene  un- 
settUng  of  himself  from  sod  or  stone, 
when,  his  hunger  sated,  and  his  craw 
filled  with  fish  for  his  far-off  brood,  he 
tised  to  lift  his  blue  bulk  into  the  air, 
and  with  long  depending  1^,  at  first 
floated  away  Tike  a  wearied  ming,  but 
soon,  as  his-plumes  felt  the  current  of 
air  homewards  flowing,  urged  swifter 
and  swifter  his  easy  course — ^laggard 
and  lazy  no  more— leaving  leagues  be- 
hind hun,  ere  you  had  shifted  your 
motion  in  watching  his  doudlike  ca- 
reer, soon  invisible  among  the  woods ! 

Tlie  di^orged  eels  are  returned— 
some  of  them  alive — to  their  native 
element— the  mud.  And  the  dead  he- 
ron floats  away  before  small  winds 
and  waves  into  the  middle  of  the  tarn. 
"Where  is  he— the  matchless  New- 
foundlander—^nomine  gaUdens  Fro, 
because  white  as  the  firoth  of  the  sea  ? 
Off  with  a  colley.    So—stript  with 
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the  flrst  intention,  we  plunge  from  $t 
rock,  and, 

♦'  Though  in  the  scowl  of  heaven,  the  tarn 
Grows  dark  as  we  are  swimming," 

Draco-like,  breast-high,  we  stem  the 
surge,  and  with  the  heron  floathig  be^ 
fore  us,  return  to  the  heather-fringed 
shore,  and  give  three  cheers,  that  star- 
tle the  echoes  asleep  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end,  in  the  Grey-Innn  Oaim'; 
Into  the  silent  twilignt  of  mi^y  a 
wild  rock-and-river-scene,  beautiiul 
and  bewildering  as  the  fairy  work  of 
sleep,  will  he  find  himself  brought^ 
who  knows  where  to  seek  the  h^n 
in  idl  his  solitary  hatmts.  For  often 
when  the  moors  are  storm^wept,  and 
his  bill  would  be  baffled  by  the  waves 
of  tarn  and  loch,  he  sails  away  from 
his  swinging  tree,  and  through  som^ 
open  glade  dipping  down  to  the  se* 
eluded  stream,  alights  within  the  calm 
chasm,  and  folds  his  wings  in  ihe 
breezeless  air.  The  clouds  are  driving 
fftst  aloft  in  a  carry  from  the  sea — ^but 
they  are  all  reflected  in  that  pellu-' 
dd  pool — so  perfect  the  cliff- guarded 
repose.  A  better  day— a  better  hour 
— a  better  minute  for  fishing  could 
not  have  been  chosen  by  Mr  Heron; 
who  is  already  swallowing  a  par.  Ano^ 
ther^— and  another— but  somethii^ 
falls  from  the  rock  into  the  water— 
and,su8pidou8,  though  unalarmed,  hi 
Idsurely  addresses  hhnsdf  to  a  sh(^ 
flight  up  the  channel — around  that 
tower- like  cliff  standing  strangely  by 
itself,  with  a  crest  of  sglf-sown  flowering 
shrubs, — and  lo !  another  vista,  if  pos- 
sible, just  a  d^eemore  silent — ^more 
seduded — more  solitary— beneath  the 
mid-day  night  of  woods !  To  shoot 
thee  there — would  be  as  impious  as 
to  have  killed  a  sacred  Ibis  stalking 
in  the  shade  of  an  Egyptian  temple. 
Yet  it  is  as  fortunate  for  thee— fold- 
ed up  there,  as  thou  art,  as  motionless 
as  thy  sitting-stone— that  at  diis  mo^ 
ment  we  have  no  fire-arms— for  we 
had  heard  of  a  fish-like  trout  in  that 
very  pool,  and  this — O  Heron — is 
no  gun  but  a  rod.  Thou  believest 
thyself  to  be  in  utter '  solitude — ne 
sportsman  but  thysdf  in  the  chasm — 
for  the  otter,  thou  knowest,  loves  not 
such  very  rodcy  rivers— and  fish  vrith 
Intten  slioulder  seldom  lies  h«re--thal 
epicure's  tasted  prey.  Yet  within  ten 
yards  of  thee  lies  couched  thy  enemy, 
who  once  had  a  dedgn  upon  thee, 
even  ia  the  very  eggt    Our  m^tal 
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loliloqay  disturbs  not  thy  watchful 
8eii8e--4or  the  air  stirs  not  when  the 
soul  thinks,  or  feels,  or  fancies  about 
man,  bird,  or  beast.  We  feel,  O  He- 
ron !  that  there  is  not  only  humanity 
-^but  poetry,  in  our  being.  Imagina^ 
tion  haunts  and  possesses  us  in  our 
pastimes,  colouring  them  even  with 
serious— solemn — ^and  sacred  light-* 
and  thou  assuredly  hast  something 
priest-like  and  ancient  in  thy  look— 
and  about  thy  light-blue  plume-robes, 
which  the  very  elements  admire  and 
reverence— the  waters  wetting  them 
not — ^nor  the  winds  ruffling — and 
moreover  we  love  thee — Heron— for 
the  sake  of  that  old  Castle,  beside 
whose  gloom  thou  uttered'st  thy  first 
feeble  cry !  A  Ruin  nameless — tradl- 
tionless — sole,  undisputed  property  of 
Oblivion  J 

Hurrs'— Heron— hurra !  why,  that 
was  an  awkward  tumble — and  very 
nearly  had  we  hold  of  thee  by  the 
tail !  Didst  thou  tak»us  for  a  water- 
kelpie  ?  A  fright  like  that  is  enough 
to  leave  diee  an  idiot  all  the  rest  of 
thy  life.  'Tis  a  wonder  thou  didst 
not  go  into  fits — ^but  thy  nerves  must 
be  sorely  shaken — and  what  an  ac- 
count of  this  adventure  will  certainly 
be  shrieked  unto  thy  mate,  to  the 
music  of  the  creaking  boughs !  Not, 
even  wert  thou  a  secular  bird  of  ages, 
woiddst  thou  ever  pnce  again  revisit 
this  dreadM  place.  For  fear  has  a 
wondrous  memory  in  all  dumb  crea- 
tures—^and  rather  wouldst  thou  see 
thy  nest  die  of  famine,  than  sedc  iox 
fish  in  this  man-monster-haunted 
pool  I    Farewell!  farewell! 

Many  are  the  hundreds  of  hill  and 
mountain-lochs  to  us  as  familiarly 
known  round  all  their  rushy  or  rocky 
margins,  as  that  pond  there  in  the 
garden  of  Buchanan  Lodge.  That 
pond  has  but  one  ^oose  and  one  gan- 
der, and  nine  goshngs — about  half-a- 
dozen,  trouts,  if  indeed  they  have  not 
sickened  and  died  of  Nostalgia,  miss- 
ing in  the  stillness  the  gurgle  of  their 
native  Tweed — and  a  brace  of  perch, 
now  nothing  but  prickle.  But  tli^ 
lochs— the  hill,  the  mountain  lochs 
now  in  our  mind's  eye  and  our  mind's 
ear, — ^heaven  and  earth !  the  Ix^  are 
black  with  duck,  teal,  and  wigeon, — 
up  there  eomes  for  food  or  play  to  the 
holla  of  the  winds,  a  wedge  of  wild 
geese,  piercing  the  marbled  heavens 
with  damour-— and  lo!  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Rpycd 
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Family  of  the  Swans  I  Up  springs  the 
silver  sea-trout  in  the  sunshine — seei 
Sir  Humphry ! — a  salmon — a  salmon 
fresh  nin  ih  love  and  glory  from  the 
sea! 

For  how  many  admirable  articles 
are  there  themes  in  the  above  short 
paragraph!  Duck,  teal,  and  wigeon^ 
wild  geese,  swans !  And  first,  duck, 
teal,  and  wigeon.  There  they  are, 
all  collected  together,  without  regard 
to  party- politics,  in  their  very  best 
attire,  as  thick  as  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh, their  wives,  sweethearts,  and 
children,  on  the  Calton  Hill,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  King's  visit  to  Soot* 
land.  As  thick,  but  not  so  steady — 
for  what  swimming  about  in  circles — 
what  ducking  and  diving  is  there  1 
all  the  while  accompanied  with  a  sort 
of  low,  thidc,  gurgling,  not  unsweet, 
nor  unmusical  quackery,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  intense  joy  of  feeding,  free- 
dom, and  play.  Oh  1  Muckle-mou'd 
M^l  neither  thou  nor  the  *^  Lang 
Gun"  are  of  any  avail  here — for  that 
old  drake,  who,  togeXhex  with  his  shi^ 
dow,  on  which  he  seems  to  be  sitting, 
is  almost  as  big  as  a  boat  on  the  wa- 
/  ter,  the  outermost  landward  sentinel^ 
near  as  he  seems  to  be  in  the  decep- 
tion of  the  clear  frosty  air,  is  yet  bet- 
ter than  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore — and,  at  safe  distance,  cocks  his 
eye  at  the  fowler.  There  is  no  boat 
on  the  loch,  and  knowing  that,  how 
tempting  in  its  unapproachable  reeds 
and  rushes,  and  hut-crested  knoll-— 
a  hut  built  perhaps  by  some  fowler, 
in  the  olden  time — ^yon  central  Isle ! 
But  be  still  as  a  shadow— for,  16 !  a 
batch  of  Whig-seceders,  paddling  all 
by  themselves  towards  that  creek— 
and  as  surely  as  our  name  is  Christo« 
pher,  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour, 
they  will  consist  of  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  On  our  belly— with 
imhatted  head  just  peering  over  the 
knowe — and  Muckle  mou'd  Meg  slow- 
ly and  softly  stretched  out  on  the  rest, 
so  as  not  to  rustle  a  windle-strae,  we 
lie  motionless  as  a  mawkin,  till  the 
coterie  collects  together  for  simultane- 
ous dive  down  to  the  aquatic  plants  and 
insects  of  the  fast-shallowing  bay,  and 
just  as  they  are  upon  the  tiun  with 
their  tails,  a  single  report,  loud  as  a 
volley,  scatters  the  unsparing  slugs 
about  their  doups,  and  the  still  clear 
water,  in  sudden  disturbance,  is  afloat 
with  scattered  feathers,  and  stained 
withblood»  r^^^^Tr> 
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Now  is  the  time  for  the  snow-white^ 
here  and  there  ehon-spotted  Fro — . 
who  with  burning  eyes  has  lain  couch- 
ed like  a  spaniel,  his  quick  breath  ever 
and  anon  trembling  on  a  passionate 
whine,  to  bounce  up,  as  if  discharged 
b  J  a  eatapulta,  and  first  with  immense, 
and  enormous  high-and-fkr<.>leap8,and 
then,  fleet  as  any  greyhoupd,  with  m 
breast-brushing  brattle  down  the  brae,, 
to  dash,  all  fours,  like  a  flying  squir* 
vel  fearlessly  from  his  tree,  many  yards 
into  the  bay  with  one  splashing  and 
momentarily  disappearing  spang,  and 
then,  head  and  shoulders  and  broad 
Hue  of  back  and  rudder  tail,  all  eleva- 
ted above  or  level  with  the  wavy  wa« 
ter  Hne,  to,  mouth  first  that  murdered 
mawsee  of  a  mallard,  lying  as  still  as 
if  she  had  been  dead  for  years,  with 
^  round,  fiait,  brown  belly  towards 
heaven"— then  that  old  Drake,  in  a 
somewhat  similar  posture,  but  in  more 
gorgeous  apparel,  his  belly  being  of  a 
i;^gr^y,anahis  back  delicately  pencils 
kd  and  crossed  with  numberless  wa<* 
ved  dusky  lines — ^precious  prize  to  one 
[^killed  like  us  in  the  angling  art-^next 
—^  nobly  done,  ^(H'ious  Fro ->— that 
cream-coloured  crown  of  the  head  wi« 
geon,  with  bright  rufous  chestnut 
breast,  separated  from  the  neck  by 
beautifully  waved  ash -brown  and 
white  lines,  while  our  mind's  eye  feast- 
eth  on  the  indescribable  and  change- 
able green  beauty-spot  of  his  wing&*^ 
and  now,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  Golden 
Eye,  best  described  by  his  name— 
finally,  that  beautiful  little  duck  the 
Teal ;  yes,  beautiful  in  its  delicately 
pencilled  spots  as  an  Indian  shell,  and 
when  kept  to  an  hour,  roasted  to  a 
minute,  gravied  in  its  own  wild  rich- 
ness, with  some  few  other  means  and 
appliances  to  boot,  carved  finely*— most 
finely— by  razor-like  knife,  in  a  hand 
skillul  to  dissect  and  cunning  to  divide 
^^tasied  by  a  tongue  and  palate  both 
healthily  pure  as  the  dewy  petal  of  a 
morning  rose— swallowed  by  a  gullet 
felt  ^raaually  to  be  extending  itself 
in  its  intense  delight—and  received 
into  a  stomach  yawningwith  greed  and 
gratitude, — Oh!  surely  the  thrioe- 
blessed  of  all  web-feoted  birds,  the 
apex  of  Apidan  luxury,  and  aUe, 
were  any  thing  on  the  fiice  of  this  fee* 
ble  earth  able,  to  detain  a  soul,  on  the 
very  brink  of  fate,  a  short  quarter  of 
an  hour  from  an  inferior  £lysium  ! 

How  nobly,  like  a  craken  or  sea- 
serpent.  Fro  reareth  his  maasy  head 
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above  the  fpam,  liis  gather^  prey  Mi« 
^-^all  ibur'^by  tfieir  limber  neckf «: 
and  brightening,  Uke  a  bunch  of  flow<r, 
ers,  as  t|)ey  glitter  towards  the  shore ! 
With  one  bold  bodynshake,  felt  to  ther 
point  of  each  particular  hair,  he  scat^ 
ters  tjie  water  from  his  coat  like  miitji 
mminding  one  of  that  glorious  line  ii^ 
Shakspeare, 

^  hike  dewwdrops  from  the  Lion's  mane,*^  . 
advancing  with  sinewy  }egs  seemingly 
lengthened  by  the  drenching  flood,^ 
and  dripping  tail  stretched  out  in  all^ 
its  broad  longitude,  with  hair  almost? 
Kke  white  hanging  plymes-T-magni- 
ficent  as  tail  of  the  Des^rt-Bom  at 
the  head  of  his  seraglio  in  die  Arabiai^ 
Sands.  Half  way  his  master  meets  hi^ 
beloved  Fro  on  the  slopei  and  first 
proudly  and  haughtUy  pausing  tomark ' 
our  eye,  apd  th^n  humbly,  as  be<^ 
seemeth  one  whom  nature,  in  his  bold* 
est  and  brightest  bearing,  hath  yeC 
made  a  slave — he  lays  the  oflering  at 
our  feet,  and  h^ng  felt  on  his  capa«, 
cious  forehead  the  approving  pressurer 
of  our  hand, 
'^  While,  like  the  murmur  af  a  dream^  ^ 
He  hears  us  breathe  his  name," 

he  suddenly  flings  himself  round  with 
a  wheel  of  transport,  and  in  many  m 
widening  circle,  pursues  his  own  un«: 
controllable  ecstaaes  with  whirlwind 
speed  ;  till,  as  if  utteriy  joyHexh»ua^ 
ed,  he  brings  his  snow-*  white  bulk  itt-r 
to  beautifiu  repose  on  a  knoll,  thai 
very  moment  illumined  by  a  burst  of 
sunshine ! 

Not  now— as  fades  upon  our  pen 
the  solemn  light  of  the  dying  day-r-^ 
shall  we  dare  to  decide,  whether  or  not 
Nature-r-0  most  matchless  careature  oi 
thy  kind !— gave  thee,  or  gave  thed 
not,  the  gift  of  an  immortal  loul  1— t 
Better  such  creed— fond  and  foolisl^ 
though  it  may  be — ^yet  aoarisely  nn'm 
scriptural,  for  in  each  w(Hrd  of  Scrip* 
ture  there  are  many  meanings,  even 
when  ^ach  sacred  syllable  is  darkest 
to  he  read/^better  such  aieed  than 
that  of  the  atheist  or  sceptic,  distracts 
ed  ever  in  his  seemingly  sullen  apa* 
thy,  by  the  dim,  dark  doom  of  dust* 
Better  that  Fro  should  live,  than  that 
Newton  should  die*-*for  ever.  .What 
though  the  benevolent  Howard  dexo* 
ted  his  days  to  visiting  the  dungeon  a 
gloom,  and  by  intercession 'With  prin<* 
ces,  to  set  the  prisimers  firee  irom  th^ 
low  damp>dri{^ng  stone-roof  of  the 
deep-dug  cell  beneath  the  foundattoa 
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rocks  of  the  citadel,  to  ike  high  dew^ 
d)ropt»iH)r  Tliult  df  Heaven,  too  4o6 
aiiz^hgly  iUomitted  by  the  lamp  oF 
the  instiB^llible  sun !  There  reason 
triumphed^-^hese  Were  the  works  erf" 
glorified  hUk)lanityi  Butthou^acreft-^ 
tfu^  of  mere  instinct — according  to 
Descartes,  a  tnachiile,  an  automaton-^ 
h^st  yet  a  eonatant  light  of  thought 
iind  ci  affbction  in  thine  eye»-^nor 
wert  thoti  without  some  glimmering 
tod  mysterious  notions — and  whlit 
more  hAve  we  our86lveB*--of  life  and  of 
death!  Why  f^ar  to  say  thttt  thou 
f^ett  divinely  commitsioned  and  in^ 
spired-^ on  that  most  dismal  and 
lintiekinghotir,  when  little  Harry  Sey^^ 
taMul'/thbtlyHght  English  boy,  <'whoTA 
ftU!- that  looked  on  loved/'  entangled 
among  the  cruel  ehains  of  t^ose  fadt 
wateiujilies^  all  so  harmlessly^  yet 
so  murderously  floating  round  him, 
was,by  all  standing  or  running  about 
there  with  clenched  hands,  or  kneel- 
ing on  the  sod — given  up  to  inex- 
tricable death  ?  We  were  not  pre*- 
sent  to  save  the  dear  boy  Who  had  been 
delivered  to  our  care,  as  to  that  of  an 
elder  brother^  by  the  noble  lady,  who> 
in  her  deep  widow's  weeds,  kissed  her 
sole  darling^s  sunny  head^  and  dis- 
appeared. We  were  not  j^resent — oi* 
by  all  that  is  holiest  in  heaven  or  on 
earth— our  arms  had  been  soon  around 
thy  neck,  when  thou  wert  seemingly 
about  to  perish ! 

But  a  poor  dumb  despised  dog — no^ 
tbfilg^  as  some  say^  but  animated  dust 
— was  there — and  without  shout  or  sig- 
nal— ^for  all  the  Christian  creatures 
•Were  alike  heedless  and  helpless  in 
their  despair — shot  swift  as  a  sun- 
beam over  the  deep^  and  by  those 
l^lden.'  tresses  sinking  and  brighten-  . 
^  tbrougb  the  wave,  brought  the 
noble  child  ashore,  and  stood  over 
him,  as  if.  in  joy  and  sorrow,  lying 
too  like'death  on  the  sand !  And  when 
little  Harry  opened  his  glazed  eyes, 
ani^  IdokM  bewildered  oii  all  the 
ftces  aroUnd^Und  then  fainted,  attd 
revived  and  fainted  again— till  at  last 
he  Catne  to  dim  recollection  of  this 
world  on  the  bosom  of  the  physf- 
ci&n  bro^ht  thither  with  incompre- 
hensible speed  from  his  dwelling  afar 
ofi^—thou  didst  lick  his  cold  white 
hatids  Mid  Uue  face,  with  a  whine 
that  struck  awful  pity  into  all  hearts, 
and  thou  didst  follow  him— one  of 
the  group— as  he  was  bom6  along-^ 
and  frisking  and  gambolling  no  more 
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all  that  day,  gently  didst  thou  lay 
thyself  down  at  the  fbet  of  his  littk^ 
bed,  and  watch  there  unsleeping  all 
night  long !  For  the  boy  knew  that 
Ood  had  employed  one  m  his  lowly 
Creatures  to  save  hinv— and  beseeched 
that  he  might  lie  there  to  be  looked 
at  by  the  light  of  the  taper  till  h« 
himself,  as  the  pains  went  away,  might 
&11  asle^ !  Aiid  we  the  watchers  by 
his  bed-side  heard  him  in  his  dreams 
mentioning  the  cteature's  name  in  hi)^ 
prayers^ 

Yet  at  times— 0  J'ro— ^thou  wert  a 
sad  dog  indeed — ^neither  to  bind  nor 
to  hol(f--for  thy  blood  was  soon  set  a* 
boil,  and  thou — like  Julius  Csesar — 
and  Demetirius  Poliorcetes — and  Alexi 
ander  the  Great'-and  many  other  an- 
cient and  modem  kings  and  heroes 
•—thou  wert  the  slave  of  thy  passions. 
No  Scipio  wert  thou  with  a  Spanish 
captive.  Often-^in  spite  of  threaten^ 
ing  eye — and  uplifted  thong— ^uplif ted 
only,  for  thou  went'st  unflogged  to 
thy  grave-^didst  thou  disappear  for 
days  at  a  time — ^as  if  lost  or  dead. 
Rumours  of  thee  were  brought  to  thie 
kirk  by  shepherds  from  the  remotest 
hills  in  the  parish — ^most  confused 
and  contradictory-^but,  when  col- 
lected and  compared,  all  agreeing  in 
this-^-^that  thou  wert  living,  and  life- 
like, and  life-imparting,  and  after  a 
season  from  thy  travels  to  return ;  and 
return  thou  still  didst — wearied  often 
and  woe-begone-^purpled  thy  snow- 
white  curlings— and  thy  broad  breast 
torn,  not  disfigured,  by  honourable 
wounds.  For  never  yet  saw  we  a 
fighter  like  thee.  Up  on  thy  hind- 
legs  in  a  moment,  like  a  growling 
Polar  monster,  with  thy  fore-paws 
round  thy  foeman's  necK,  bull-dog, 
colley,  mastifi^,  or  greyhound,  and 
down  with  him  in  a  moment,  with  a!s 
much  ease  as  Cass,  in  the  wrestling 
ring  at  Carlisle,  wwdd  throw  a  Bag- 
man, and  theU  woe  to  the  throat  of  the 
downfalkn,  for  thy  jaws  were  shark- 
like as  they  opened  and  shut  with  their 
terrific  tusks,  grinding  through  skin 
and  sinew  to  the  spine. 

Once,  and  once  only — ^bullied  out  of 
all  endurance  by  a  half-drunken  car- 
rier—did we  consent  to  let  thee  engage 
in  a  pitched  battle  with  a  mastiff  vio 
torious  in  fifty  fights — a  famous  shank- 
er — and  a  tnrottler  beyond  all  com- 
pare. It  was  indeed  a  bloody  business 
— ^now  growling  along  the  glawr  of  the 
road.<^a  hairy  hurdcane-wiow  stior^ 
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ing  in  the  luflfocating  dUdi— now  fair 
play  on  the  clean  and  dear  crown  of  the 
causeway — ^now  rolling  over  and  over 
through  a  chance-open  white  little  gate/ 
inta  a  cottag&^arden-^now  separa- 
ted hy  chokii^  tnem  hoth  with  a  cord 
^'-HDow  brought  out  again  with  savage 
and  fiery  eyes  to  the  scratch  on  a  green 
plat  round  the  sign-board-swinging 
tree  in  the  middle  of  the  village — ^auld 
women  in  their  mutches  crying  out^ 
^^  Shame,  whare's  die  mioister?" — 
young  women>  with  combs  in  their 
pretty  heads^  blinking  with  pale  and 
almost  weeping  faces  from  low»lintd« 
ed  doors — children  crowding  for  sight 
and  safety  on  the  louping-on«stanfr— - 
and  loud  cries  ever  and  anon  at  each 
turn  and  eddy  of  the  fight,  of ''  Well 
done.  Fro,  well  done.  Fro, — see  how 
he  worries  his  windpipe— well  done. 
Fro !"  for  Fro  was  the  delight  and  glo« 
ry  of  the  whole  parish,  and  the  honour 
of  all  its  inhabituits,  male  and  female^ 
was  felt  to  be  staked  on  the  issue- 
while  at  intervals  was  heard  the  harsh 
hoarse  voice  of  the  carrier  and  his  com- 
peers, cursing  and  swearing  in  triumph 
m  a  many-oathed  language  peculiar  to 
the  race  that  drive  the  broad-wheeled 
wa^ns  with  the  high  canvass  roofs, 
as  the  might  of  Teeger  prevailed^ 
and  the  indomitable  Fro  seemed  to  be 
on  his  last  legs  beneath  a  grip  of  the 
jugular,  and  then  stretehed  motionless 
and  passive— in  defeat  or  death.  A 
mere  ruse  de  guerre  to  recover  wind. 
Like  unshorn  Sampson  starting  from 
his  sleep,  >and  snapping  like  fired  flax 
the  vain  bands  of  the  Philistines,  Fro 
whawmled  Teeger  off,  and  twisting 
round  his  head  in  spite  of  the  grip  on 
the  jugular,  the  skin  stretehing  and 
giving  way  in  a  ghdstly  but  unfek 
wound,  he  suddenly  seized  with  all 
his  tusks  his  antagonist's  eye,  and  bit 
it  clean  outof  the  socket.  A  yowl  of  un- 
endurable pain — spouting  of  blood- 
sickness— swooning — tumbling  over 
— and  death.  His  last  fight  is  over  I 
His  remaining  eye  glazed — his  proi* 
traded  ton^e  bitten  in  anguish  by  his 
own  grindmg  teeth — ^his  massy  hind 
legs  stretdi6d  out  with  a  kick  like  a 
horse— his  short  tail  stifiens— he  is 
laid  out  a  grim  corpse — ^flung  into  a 
cart  tied  behind  the  waggon— and  ofi^ 
to  the  tan-yard. 

No  shouts  of  victory — but  stem, 
anllen,  half-ashamed '  silence — as  of 
guilty  things  after  the  perpetration  of 
a  roiiKfeed.  Still  glaring  saragely,  ere 
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yet  the  wrath  of  fight  has  foibsided  in 
his  heart,  and  going  and  returning  tf» 
the  bloody' place,  uncertain  whether 
or  not  his  enemy  were  about  to  return^ 
Pro  fini^y  lies  down  at  some  distance, 
and  with  bloody  flews  keeps  licking 
his  bloody  l^gs,  and  with  long  dart- 
ing tongue  cleansing  the  mire  from  his 
neck>  teast,  side,  and  back— a  san* 
guinary  spectacle  1  He  seems  almost 
insensible  to  our  caresses-r-and  thare 
is  something  almost  like  upbraiding 
in  his  victorious  .eyes.  Now  that  hia 
^eins  are  cooling,  he  begins  to  feel 
the  pain  of  his  wounds— many  on> 
and  close  to,  vital  parts.  Most  agonic 
zing  of  all— all  ms  four  shanks  are 
tu^-pieroed,— and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  he  limps  away  to  his  kennel^ 
lame  as  if  riddled  by  ahpt— 

^^  Hea  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo      ^ 
Hectoic  !•» 

core-besmeared  and  dirt-draggled — at^ 
hour  ago  serenely  bright  as,  the.  lily 
in  June,  or  the  AprU  snow»  The 
huge  waggon  moves  away  out  of  the 
clachan  without  its  master,  who,  fero^ 
clous  from  the  death  of  the  other  brute 
he  loved,  dares  the  whole  school  t^ 
combat.  Off  fly  a  dozen  jackets— and 
a  devil's  dozen  of  striplings  from  twelve 
past  to  going  sixteen — SxoiXy  wedged 
together  like  the  Macedonian  Phalanx 
—are  yelling  for  the- fray.  There  is 
such  another  shrieking  of  women  as 
at  the  taking  of  Troy.    But 

««  The  Prince  of  Meams  stept  befbre  forth 

the  crowd, 
And,Carter,challengedyouta8ingle  fight  r' 

Bob  Laurie,  who  never  yet  feared  the 
face  of  day,  and  had  too  great  a  heart 
'to  suffer  mere  children  to  combat  the 
strongest  and  most  unhappy  man  in 
all  the  county.  Stripped  to  the  buff, 
there  he  stands,  with 

*^  An  eye. like  Man  to  threaten  and  comr  * 
mand,'* 

shoulders  like  Atlas— ^breast  like  Her« 
cules — and  arms  like  Vulcan.  The 
heart  of  Benjamin  the  waggoner  dies 
within  him — he  accepts  the  chal« 
lenge  for  a  future  day — ^and  retreating 
backwards  to  his  clothes,  receives  a 
right-hander  as  from  a  sledge-hammer 
on  the  temple,  that  fells  him  like  an 
ox.  The  otner  carters  aU  dose  in,  but 
are  sent  spinning  in  aU  directions  as 
fhnn  the  sails  of  a  windmill.  £var  as 
each  successive  lout  beeks  the  earth, 
we  savage  schoolboys  rash  in  upon  hini 
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iMii  'hviTjing  down  tke  KHI  iV^m  thcf 
aMA^  le«vl%thefar  wlv«8,  sweethearts!^ 
and  aseea  in  t^  rear,  with  ooal-Utck 
ludr  and  sparkHng^  eyea,  hroim  braw<» 
By  lega,  aad  denehed  iimt  fiats  at  tlM 
and  of  loBg  anaa,  awingiiig  flail-lik^ 
at  aR  times^  and  never  more  than  now; 
Mady  ftr  the  fray,  a  gang  of  6ipaieB  f 
wbA(»— baautiM  eoincidenoe  I-^-up  the 
hfli  fvam  ^  north  eomaonat  doaUe* 
fidbek  tiiBe  as  awkwint  s^ad  of  aa 
grim  Mttenana  as  evw  hurled  a  (uke 
in  a  Prolaataiit.  Nov  qnestion  norre* 

e;  hal  in  a  HUNnent  a  general  m^ 
Men  at  wortc  in  the  hay-delda, 
mho  would  not  leave  their  work  Ibr  a 
dogfight,  fling  down  seythe  and  rakei 
and  over  the  hedges  into  the  hkh  road, 
a  audwart  reinforoenent.  WeaTera 
leap  Irom  thenr  tieddko  doff  tbetr 
MeapMms,andoutintafheair.  liie 
led  cewledtaflbrpopthisheadthrongh 
a  sky-Hghl,  and  next  moment  is  in 
iIm  street.  The  hntditr  strips  his  long 
light  Mue  linen  ooat,  to  e^[agea  Fsd* 
dy,  and  the  smith^Teady  for  action,— >• 
ftr  the  hagt  arms  ei  Bmmiwind  are 
always  htfe,— with  a  hand-ower^hip 
daKvery,  SMd^es  die  head  c^the  long  c^ 
the  gipsica  ring  £ate  an  anril.  Thtn 
has  keen  no  marshalling  ci  forces 
yet  lo !  as  if  fbrmed  in  two  regukt 
tbesl)^  the  Adfntant  himself,  afler  the 
irsi  tnilzie,  stand  the  carters,  the  gip« 
sie8,and  the  Iridnaen,  opposed  to  Boh 
Laane,  the  butcher,  the  smith,  the  tai« 
lor,  the  wearer,  the  haymakers,  and 
the  boys  ^m  Uie  manse— die  latter 
drawn  i^  cautioiialy,  but  not  cowardly^ 
in  the  rear.  What  a  twinkling  of  flsta 
and  diiUelas  [  what  baslied  and  bloody 
nasea!  cut  blubher  lips— cheek-bonea 
ottt  of  afl  pioportioa  to  the  rest  of  the 
faoa,  and,  throuf^  sudden  and  blade 
and  Uue  tumefoctions,  men's  changed 
Intofig^a  eyes!  And  now  there  is  also 
nwgiBg  of  eapa'and  floutchea  and  hair, 
*^  femweo  nlulatu,"  for  the  Egyptian 
amaoena  bear  dawn  like  the  Amea  on 
aha  glea'd  widow  that  keeps  the 
dia^ga-hou8e,half-wittedShooey  that 
aeUa  tcIIow  sand,  and  Davie  Dcaudd'a 
dan  daughter,  commonly  called  S^n« 
kta.  What  shrieking  and  tessmg  dT 
arms,  round  the  wScde  length  and 
bnadth  of  the  village!  Whereis^- 
mon  Andrew  the  ooBsteble?  Wheva 
ia  auld  Robert  MsKwdl  the  n^ng  el- 
der? ^^^^h^eaahavebacomeoCLaird 
Vol.  XXIV. 
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Wameak,  whose  word  Is  law  >  And 
What  can  the  Minister  be  about,  can 
any  body^  ten,  that  he  does  not  come 
fiymgftom  the  manse  to  save  the  lives 
o#hw  parishioner^  frwn  cannibals,  and 
gipsies,  and  Eerisfa,  murdering  their 
waj  tothegaHovrs? 

How— why-HHr  wfaen-->that  bloody 
battle  ceased  to  be,  was  never  distinct* 
ly  known  either  then  or  since;  but, 
Hke  every  thmg  else,  it  had  an  end— 
and  even  now  we  have  a  dim  dream  of 
the  spot  at  its  termination-snaked  men 
lying  on  their  hades  in  the  mire,  all 
benched  in  blood, — with  women, 
aene  <dd  and  ugly,  with  shrivelled 
wildySce  hag  breasts,  others  young, 
and  darkly,  swarthOy,  blackly  beau- 
tMVd,  vrith  budcing  or  new-blovm 
boaams  wdcerdiiefed  in  dte  colley- 
shangy— perilous  to  see — Cleaning  over 
them ;  and  these  were  ^  Egyptians ! 
Men  in  brown  shirts,  gore-spotted, 
vrith  green  bandages  round  their  bro« 
Ism  heada,  lau^hmg,  and  joking,  and 
jcerii^,  and  smging,  and  sbouifng, 
^longh  desperately  mauled  and  man- 
gled— while  Scottish  wives,  and  vri^ 
oowa,  and  miHds,  could  not  help  cry- 
ing oat  in  sympathy,  <'  Oh  !  but 
they're  boimie  men— -what  a  pity  they 
aheuld  aye  beaae  fond  o'  fiechting,  and 
a'  mumar  o^  miiM^ief  T— land  these 
were  the  Irishraen!  Retired  and  apart, 
hangs  the  vreaver,  with  his  head  over 
a  wall,  dog-sick,  uid  hocking  in  strong 
convulsions;  some  haymakera  are 
washing  their  cut  faces  in  the  well ; 
the  butchor,  Idoody  as  a  bit  of  hia 
own  beef,  walks  dlent  into  the  diam<* 
blea;  the  smi^,  vrhose  grimy  face 
hides  its  pummdlin^,  goes  off  grin- 
nmg  a  ghastly  smile  m  the  hands  of 
his  sooldiBg,  yet  not  unloving  wife  ; 
the  tailor,  gay  as  a  flea,  and  hot  as 
hia  own  goose,  to  shew  how  much 
more  he  has  given  than  received,  o& 
fcrs  ta  leap  any  man  on  the  mround, 
hoi>-8tep-and-jump,  for  a  mutdikin— * 
while  Bob  Laurie  waucs  about,  with- 
out a  vkible  wound,  eiccent  the  mark 
<tf  bloody  knuckles  on  nis  Inrawny 
breast,  with  arms  a-kimbo,  seaman- 
fitthicm— for  Bob  had  been  at  sea— 
and  as  soon  as  the  whisky  comes,  handa 
it  about  at  his  own  expense,  calket 
after  catker,  to  the  vuiquished— for 
Bob  was  as  generous  as  brave ;  had  no 
^ite  at  the  gipsies  ;  and  as  fbr  Irish- 
men, why  they  were  ranting  roving, 
red-hot,  dare-^vil  boys,  justuke  him- 
self; and  ai^  the  fight,  he.  wbuld 
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have  gone  with  than  to  Purgi^tory,  or 
a  few  steps  farther  down  the  hiU.  All 
the  hattle  through,  we  manae-boys  had 
fought,  it  may  be  sidd,  behind  the  ^a- 
dow  of  him  our  hero,  and  in  warding 
off  mischief  from  us,  he  received  not 
a  few  heavy  body- blows  from  King  Ca« 
rew,  a  descendjuit  j^f  Bamfylde  Moore, 
and  some  crown-cracks  from  the^il« 
lelas  of  the  Connaught  Rangers.    : 

Down  comes  a  sudden  thunder- 
plump,  making  the  road  a  river— and 
to  the  whiff  o'  lightning,  aUin  the  shape 
of  man,  woman,  and  child,  are  under 
roof-cover.  Tne  afternoon  soon  clears 
up,  and  the  haymakers  leave  theclMikn 
ing  empty  gill  or  half-matchkin  stoup, 
for  the  field,  to  see  what  the  rain  lias 
done— the  forge  begins  again  to  roar 
—the  sound  of  the  flying-shuttle  tells 
that  the  weaver  is  again  on  his  tred«i 
dies;  the  tailor  hoists  up  his  little 
window  in  the  thatch,  in  that  dose 
confinement,  to  enjoy  the  caller  air^-« 
the  tinklers  go  to  encamp  on  the  com* 
mon — '^  the  air  is  balm"— insects^diop- 
ping  from  eave  and  tree,  '^  shew  to  the 
sun  their  wav'd  coats  dropt  with  gold," 
—though  the  season  of  bird-singing 
be  over  and  gone,  there  is  a  pleasant 
chirping  hereabouts,  thereabouts,  eve<« 
ry where ;  the  old  blind  b^gar,  dog« 
led,  goes  from  door  to  door,  uncon- 
scious that  such  a  stramash  has  ever 
been—and  dancing  round  our  cham- 

Eion^  awa]^  we  schoolboys  all  fly  with 
im  to  swim  in  the  Brother  Loch,  ta- 
king, our  fishing-rods  with  us,  for  one 
dap  of  thunder  will  not  frighten  the 
trouts ;  and  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
July,  we  have  known  great  labbers 
twenty  inches  long,  play  wallop  be- 
tween our  very  feet,  in  the  warm  shal- 
low water,  within  a  yard  of  the  edge, 
to  the  yellow-bodied,  tinsey-tailed, 
black-half-heckle,  with  brown  mallard 
winp;,  a  mere  midge,  but  once  fixed 
in  lip  or  tongue,  ^^  inextricable  as  the 
gored  lion's  bite." 

But  ever  after  that  Passage  in  the 
life  of  Fro,  his  were,  on  the  whole, 
years  of  peace.  Every  season  seemed  to 
strengthen  his  sagacity,  and  to  unfold 
his  wonderful  instincts.  Most  as« 
suredly  he  knew  all  the  simpler  parts 
of  speech — all  the  househda  words  in 
the  Scottish  language.  He  was,  in  all 
pur  pastimes,  as  much  one  of  our- 
selves, as  if,  instead  of  being  a  Pagan 
with  four  feet,  he  had  been  a  Christian 
with  two.  As  for  temper,  we  trace  the 
sweetness  of  our  own  to  hi? ;  an  ftps'/ 
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w<»d  from  <me  he  loved»  lia  ^Mrgot  &i 
half  a  minute,  o&ring  his  lioa*like 
paw;  yet  there  were  particular  people 
he  could  not  abide,  nor  from  their 
hands  would  he  have  accq^ted  a  roast- 
ed potatoe  out  of  the  dripping-*pan>«nd 
in  this  he  res^nblet  us  in  our  con- 
tempt of  Cockneys.  He  knew  the  Sab- 
bath day  as  well  as  the  sexton-^-and 
never  was  known  to  bark  till  the  Mon- 
day morning  when  the  oodL  crew,  and 
then  he  would  give  a  lon^  musical 
yowl  as  if  his  breast  were  reheved  firom 
silence.    If  ever,  in  this  cpld,  change*^ 
ful,  inconstant  world,  there  was  a 
friendship  that  might,  be  called  sin- 
cere, it  was  that  which,  half  a  century 
ago  and  upwards,  subsisted  between 
ChristopherNorth  and  John  Fro.  We 
never  mid  a  quarrel  in  all  our  live*— 
and  within  these  two  months  we  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  his  grave.    He  was 
biuriS— not  by  our  hands— but  by 
the  hands  of  one  whose  tender  and 
manly  heart   loved  the  old,  blind, 
deaf,  staggering  creature  to  the  yery 
last— for  such  in  his  fourte^th  year 
he  truly  was— a  sad  and  sorry  sleht  to 
see,  to  them  who  remembered  the 
glory  of  his  stately  and  majestic  years; 
One  day  he  crawled  with  a  moan-^e 
whine  to  our  brother's  feet,  and^x^ 
pired.    Reader,  young,  bright,  and 
beautiful  though  thou  be-^Hremember 
all  flesh  is  dust ! 

This  is  an  episode— a  tale,  in  itself 
complete,  yet  growing  out  of,  and 
appertaining  to,  the  main  plot  of  Ejnc 
or  Artide.  You  will  recollect  we 
were  speaking  of  ducks,  teals,  and 
wigeon&— and  we  come  now  to  the 
next  clause  of  the  verse— wild  geese 
and  swans. 

Some  people's  geese  are  all  swans— 
but  so  far  from  that  being  the  case 
with  ours— sad  and  sorry  are  we  to  say 
it— now  all  our  swans  are  geese.  But 
in  our  buoyant  boyhood,  all  God's 
creatures  were  to  our  eyes,  just  as  God 
made  them — and  there  was  ever— es- 
pecially birds— a  tinge  of  beauty  over 
them  all.  What  an  inconceivable 
difference— distance— to  the  imagina- 
tion, between  the  nature  of  a  tame 
and  a  wild  goose!  Aloft  in  heaven, 
themselves  in  night  invisible,  the  gab- 
ble of  a  cloud  of  wild  geese  is  subUme. 
Whence  comes  it — ^whence  goes  it, — 
fiwr  what  end,  and  by  what  power  im- 
pelled? Reason  sees  not  into  the  dark- 
ness of  instinct— and  therefore  the 
awe-«truck  heart  of  the  night-wander- 
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ing  bDj  beato<to  hear  the  !eague4(mg 
gabbte  tbfti  ^bftbly  has  wing^  its 
we^e^Iike  way  from  the  lakes  and 
mafstes,  and  dreary  morasses  of  Si« 
betia^  from  La^^and^  or  Iceland^  or  the 
unfrequented  and  unknown  ncnrtlmm 
r^^ions  of  America — regions  set  apart^ 
quodi  Bewick,  we  believe,  for  summer 
resMences  and  breeding  places,  and 
where  they  are  am]^y  provided  with 
a  variety  of  food,  a  large  portion  of 
whidh  must  consist  of  the  larvfe  of 
gnats,  and  myriads  of  insects,  there 
fostered  by  the  unsetdng  sun !  Nolir 
they  are  gabbling  good  Gaelic  over  a 
Highland  night-moor.  Perhaps  in  an- 
o^r  hour  the  descending  cloud  will 
be  covering  the  wide  wat^  at  the  head 
of  ihe.wHd  Loch  Maree— or  silent  and 
asleep  the  whole  host  be  riding  at  an- 
chor around  Lomond's  Isles ! 

But  'tis  now  mid-day — and  lo !  in 
Aiat  Mediterranean^a  flock  of  wild 
whktling  Swans !  Have  they  dropt 
down  from  the  ether  into  the  water, 
almost  as  pure  as  ether,  without  ha- 
ving oncefmded  their  wings,  since  they 
rose  aloft  to  shun  the  insupportable 
northern  snows  hundreds  of  leagues 
beyond  the"  storm-swept  Oreades?  Ta 
look  at  die  auiet  creatures,  you  might 
think  that  tn^  had  never  left  the  cir« 
ele  of  that  httle  loch.  There  1^ 
hang  on  ^eir  shadows,  even  as  if 
asleep  in  the  sunshine;and  nowstretch- 
ing  out  their  long  wings — how  apt  for 
flight  from  clime  to  cHme— joyously 
they  beat  the  liquid  radiance,  till  to 
the  loud  flapping  high  rises  the  mist, 
and  wide  spreads  the  foam,  -  almost 
sufficient  for  a  runbow.  Safe  are  they 
from  all  birds  of  prey.  The  Osprey 
dashes  down  on  the  teal,  or  sea-trout, 
swimming  within  or  bdow  their  sha- 
dow. The  great  Erne,  or  Sea-eagle, 
pounces  on  the  mailmrd,  as  he  mounts 
mmi  the  bulrusheii  before  the  wild 
swans,  sailings  with  all  wings  hoisted/ 
Hke  a  fleet— 'but  osprey  nor  eagle  dares 
to  try  his  talons  on  that  stately  bird— 
for  he  is  bold  in  his  beauty,  and  for- 
midalde  as  he  is  fair  *  the  pinions  that 
i^im  and  soar  can  also  smite;  and 
though  the  one  be  a  lover  of  war,  the 
other  of  peace,'yet  of  them  it  may  be 
said,  .     J       .  ' 

^  The  eagld  he  is  lord  above, 

The  swan  is  lord  below  I*' 

To'have  shot  sudi  a  creature— so 

brae-i^HSo^  white*— «>   h^-soaring^— 

snd»n  thewindsof  midn^^t  waned 

finm  .80  finr-f^a  cieatare  mt'  iMemed 
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not  mi^y  a  stranger  in  Uiat  loch,  but 
belonging  to  some  mysterious  land  in 
another  hemisphere,  whose  coast  ships 
with  frozen  rigging  have  been  known 
to  visit,  driving  under  bare  poles 
through  a  monfii's  snow-storms— to 
have  shot  sudi  a  creature  was  an  era 
in  our  imagination,  from  which,  had 
nature  been  more  prodigal,  we  might 
have  sprung  up  a  poet  Once,  and  but 
once,  we  were  involved  in  the  glory  of 
that  event.  The  creature  had  been  in 
a  dream  of  some  river  or  lake  in  Kamt* 
schatka— -or  ideally  -listening, 

*'  Across  the  waves'  tumultuous  roar. 
The  wolfs'  long  howl  from  Oomilashka*8 
shore," 

when,  guided  by  our  good  genius  and^ 
our  brightest  star,  we  suddenly  saw 
him,  sitting  asleep  in  all  his  state> 
within  gunshot,  in  a  bay  of  the  moon-^ 
light  Loch  !  We  had  nearly  fainted— 
died  on  the  very  spot — ana  why  were 
we  not  entitled  to  nave  died  as  well  as 
any  other  passionate  spirit,  whom  joy. 
ever  divorced  from  life?  We  blew 
his  black  bill  into  pieces — not  a 
feather  on  his  head  but  was  touched  ; 
and  like  a  little  white-sailed  pleasure- 
boat  caught  in  a  whirlwind,  the  wild 
swan  spun  roimd,  and  then  lay  mo- 
tionless on  the  water,  as  if  all  her' 
masts  had  gone  by  the  board.  We 
were  all  alone  that  night— not  even 
Fro  was  with  us  ;  we  had  reasons  for 
being  alone,  for  we  wished  not  that 
there  should  be  any  footfall  but  our 
own  round  that  mountain-hut.  Could 
we  swim  ?  Ay,  like  the  wild  swan  him- 
self, through  surge  or  breaker.  But 
now  the  loch  was  still  as  the  sky,  and 
twenty  strokes  carried  us  close  to  the 
beautiful  and  glorious  creature,  which, 
grasped  by  both  hands,  and  supporting 
us  as  it  was  trailed  beneath  our  breast, 
while  we  floated  rather  than  swam 
ashore,  we  felt  to  be  in  verity  our— 
R-ey !  We  trembled  with  a  sort  of  fear, 
to  biehold  him  lying  indeed  dead  on  the 
sward.  The  moon — the  many  stars, 
here  and  there  one  wondrously  large 
and  lustrous— the  hushed  glittering 
loch— the  hills,  though  somewhat 
dimmed,  green  all  winter  through,  with 
here  and  there  a  patch  of  snow  on  their 
summits  in  the  blue  sky,  on  which  lay 
a  few  fleecy  clouds,— the  mighty  fo- 
reign bird,  whose  plumage  we  had 
never  hoped  to  toucn  but  in  a  dream, 
lying  like  the  gh6st  of  something  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  destroyed-*- 
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oar  w3d  joiim  hf art  quaJce^  And  nk 

was  41 .  Meeting  faooy-r-^iiul  oMt.  tW 
wi^j3^oors  we  weut^iUMi^n^mmoBli 

ip  l^is  wig^wam  py&c  the  wiyemeaik 
Af  w«  wjdtened  tew«rde  the  lollagcr 
m  the  4iffbt  9^  Boor^iog^  Ui^  ew^ieit 


ibrwlwtfai4wte^ite«ilg^t)t;  awi 
Eto/w)u>^adttiiiMd  Ivt  wMeryWMl 
was  lying  <itwaiie  for  liim  ob  <i« 
niQimt^  «ane  btwkding  aloB|i^  nor 
oeiild  tett$m  tbe  iMrir  of  dki^^lted 
iroiid«r  as  Ilia  note  nuaaled  iaibcioft 
down  of  the  bosom  of  the  ^msCius 
wiiom  be  xemembeted  to  ba^  sfine* 
times  seen  floft^ng  Aooiiar  off  in  tbe 
kko^or  ftr  above  our  neaeh  deawteflr 
tiike^i3»am6Bit» 


f€«]i^{«TOIf|Ull  IN  ms  ^FOTlTtNa  JA-CKBT. 


PYTV^  TUILBS* 


O  Muckle-mou'd  Meg  1  and  can  it 
bf^.'that  tboa  axt  nofl^beredaHKmg  £br«rf 
gotten  |&inga*-4iiie;&kBtenoe8 1 
'<  ikOI'd  round  ia  earth's  diana!  eoiirse,' 
With  ffodfi^  and  stones^  and  trees  !** 

? Wtat  would  we  not  now  giv^  Aw  is, 
mght-^a  Hss— of  thy  ilear  lins  1  Lips 
which  we  remember  oibce  to  nave  pnt 
to  our  own^  even  when  thy  beloyed 
barrel  was  double-loaded !  ^ow  yre, 
sigh  to  think  on  what  tben  made  us 
(judder !  Oh !  tbat  thy  biM;  were  but 
now  restni^  on  our  shpulderi  Alas! 
for  ever  discharged !  Burst  and  rent, 
astirider,  art  thou  how  Jyipe  buried  in. 
a^^t-moss  ?  J>id  some  vulgar  villainj 
vifliage  Vulcan  convert  thee,  name  and 
nifture,  into  nails?  Some  dark- visa* 
ged  Bbugks  of  a  hen- roost- robbing 
Egyptian,  solder  thee  into  a  pan  ?  Ob  I 
tl^t  our  passion  could  dig  down  unto, 
thee  into  the  bowels  oiP  the  earth— 
and  with  loud  lamenting  elegies,  and. 
loader  hvmns  of  gratuladon,  restore 
thee,  butless,  lockless,  vizyle^s,  bursty 
rent,  torn,  and  twisted  though  thou 
bd^st,  to  the  light  of  day,  and  of  the 
world- rejoicing  Sun !  Then  would  we 
adorn  thee  with  evergreen  wreaths  of 
the  laurel  and  the  iy^ — and  hang  thee 
u|L  in  memory  and  in  monument  o^ 
au  tbe  bright,  dim,  still,  stormy  di^ys 
of  our  boyhood — when  gloom  itself 
was  glory — and  when — But 
^*  Be  bush*d  my  dark  spirit  1  itn  wisdon^ 

2    "  condeums,  ... 

VHam  the  faint  and  the  f^ble  deplore.'*  \ 
Ca^ndra-*  Corinaar*  Sappho**  I^it 
cretia— Cl€)opatra>*-Tigbe^De  Stad 
—in  theur  beauty  ^  in  l^^r  genlu% 
ar^  with  n^Uiops  m  milUona  of  tJio 
fair-faced  pr  brigbt-^Quli^  ^nothii^ 
but  dust  and  ^sbfia ;  and  as  tb^y  ai^» 
80, shall  BAUli^jjiQd.G.r«it^iuia  Hef 


m^nSx  <(Bd  Lwidorbe-— aadwbyvaiBo 
k  ^^emm  '^  with  kye  and  kmsvaf^iiH 
nmtef "  to  save  horn  docnn'  ra  periab* 
able  naturo"*^.all  «veated  tbk4;B,4nit 
one  alone— Mttokle-moft'd  Meg^ 

After  a  atttnn  joaBses  a  eahn  ;  aad 
we  hAsim  to  give  tbe  sporting  w<bM 
tbe  oondnding  aeooont  of  our  •ed««(' 
catioa.  in  tno  OTOorlaaid  pmsb^ 
Qod  l^efis  it — in  which  we  Bad  tfao- 
inestimable  advanti^  of  passii^  oor 
boyhood — there  w^re  a  ipA  many  fid<^ 
Oons-^r«f  eaurse  tbe  kite  or  g&ead*^ 
tbe  buaaard-^the  sparrow-hawk — ^the 
m^zsh  bi^ei— -that  imp,  the  nMrOn^-^ 
an4y  r^une  bird  and  beamtifid !  thezs^ 
on  a  cliff  which,  alas  I  a  lartttcbednaai^ 
QMiat  ctimb  no  more^  did  the  Per^^inc* 
build  her  nest.  You  ssust  not  won* 
der  at  this,  for  the  parish  was  an  ex* 
tejnsive  one,  even  for  Sootlaad— half 
Highland,  half  Lowland-^nd  tiad 
not  0nly  "  muirs  and  mosses  many  oV' 
but  numerous  bills,  not  a  few  moniw 
tauis,  some  most  «xtxaordiBafy  diffif, 
considerable  store  of  woods,  and  ene^ 
indoed,  that  mj^^  well  be  oalled  Th» 
Forests 

X>if t  up  thy  rock-crowned  forehead 
through  thy  own  «weet  atormy  skies^ 
^ttJd  Scotland  f  and  as  sternly  vA 
grimly  thou  Jook'st  far  over  the  muA* 
edor  howliqg  seas,  lemeBiber  thee^-* 
till  laU  thy  mooia  and  XBosass  9iake«| 
thy  heartr  as  if  swaHowing  up  aa  ilK» 
vading  army-p-'A  fate  that  4^  befeU  tl^ 
t(m  of  yore*»-fiBmember  tboa^  in  mist* 
shirottded  dream,. and  doud-bora  vi« 
sioD,  of  the  long  line  of  kings,  and 
heroes,  and. aagesf- and  harda,  whose 
hallowed  boneaafeeipiiipine^darkened 
tonbf^  among  the  jmonintam  heather, 
by^  the  «de,  of  rtvoni  and  lo^  ouF 
anna  «f.  ooean-frdbeif  apmta  yet  aeeir 
in  lofty;  MipomitaoB^  aailiBg  onatW 
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%J&  up  Ay  liockigwgwmd  ftwfciwid^ 
^ild  Sootind  i  indiinng'alMid^lo  iQ 

sf  ciifi^  md  ctfs%  uid  ctfcraiy 

-'     «*Whayiaur>eadiew?mB'?^*         J 

Wu^l  wme  smaU^  ^»?>  ^Itdow 
wAadmgtB.MK  heurd  elietpuig  agaiMt 
tlwe^uom  dw  Coc&Beyi^Hke  ittggod 
dudcttssg^pein  tliepip*  H«wtfa« 
foMt  aBd  fecrM  cmtui«i  weuUl 
onml  <m  their  hands  and  knaeniy  idat 
imd  giddy^  and  likMdsDgmKt  ftr  httl^ 
^  the  heather-Blalks^  if  foreed  to  £ae6 
me  of  ^  eUBb,  and  fbet  ita  flinty  W* 
lom !  How  would  the  depdii  of  their 
Jmc  earSf  QQltoB-rBtn^fed  in  Tain^^achio 
to^»spitty^thaiider#f  idiy  catanwtB  I 
iiidcy  fiu  woidd  bo  dieir  stomachs^ 
Ill0cm«»reptin  a  oXf-oaied  cnjbleraM* 
thejawi^gbiffii!  Tha4;4sighti8iu£s. 
finsnt  tot  tet  the  most  aatnmine  on  die 
gliffiiw-r4he.C0ck»ey  iUng  himself, 
«Hm  King  Lo^  in  his  ydlow  breo* 
Am  fitasmgAehasm  a  hundred  yarda 
deep,    . 

**  On  iShe  tmcertain  footing  of  a  spar/* ' 

fm.  a  iMe  feUed  wtoe  it*  itood^  con* 
^Pliv  4ga^  hy  sted  or  atomic  i^o  « 
Me^MS.  hndge>.  toft  flOttndi&g  and 
rim^  Hi  Ihe  hunter's  £b^  in  dbaae 
of^Esd^deerl  TboCodcneysdonot 
Ut^-m  SmtduBMB^bcoauae  of  om 
hj^^cheek-boBMu  Tliey  an  some* 
imeB  very  .high  indoed^  tery^ooan^ 
A^.l^ery  «gly,  and  giYie  a  Sa^hman 
«  gm  4«d  eanntloek,  Aasuredly  sot 
$o  hemio^g^tti  withaoyhf^ofdm^ 
PBB%«  on  41  dark  day  mid  in.a  lone^ 
aome  lOaoe^  h)r  the  noat  henoie  dnef  «f 
ithe  ^most  h»»lo  dan  &)  aU  the  levd 
Jand  of  Lnd,  teavdhngnll  by  hiBHeiL& 
ki  a  honse  and  gig^  and  with  a  Uaek 
hoy  i»  4M90cbded  glassed  hat»  through 
ihe  HeeUods  o' Seodairi,  paaamg,  of 
«fflifi«e>  at  tiae  nery  loasft^  lor  a  captain 
^.ilhct  Hiiaaam!  Th«n  Sootebmen 
^^WA  keep  thfiir  hadn  strang^t^  it 
pefips^  and  am  dwiqrs  boain' aaid  boo* 
iok'nfow^agreatBHia.  €annotlbey^i»t 
deed?  Do ifa«r> indeed PAaeend with 
^«^S«N^ish  abeFhenl  yon  nonntain's 
j^ronstr-ftwim  widi  him  that  moofHain 
M^a  bottle  of  Gtoihiet,  who  first 
9tai»d»  in  shaOow  water,  on  Ae  Oak 
Id^-^and  whooe  hade  iwsU  be  strtm^tti 
est,  that  Hi  the.  Gakteiian  or  iho 
CoehB^By^  ISielsfedoLndditewiUbe 
puh^;.  9«8ng  tho  leather,. nhont 
9ms^  hwM^ed  feet  dbove  the  lend 


ibriAeftrsltimoItt 
his  lUa  than  St  Panl'si:  aikd  Betecr 
diafi  he  eifir  will  agaid  be,  mdier  in 
dmsfiiiitortheibdi^toheaten*  TfaH 
Ifiltte  ijnddke  will  he  piddt](g  in  the 
Ulbefft*  m^polhited  lodi,  afkr  adno 
wefTcnjrtpdcas  tir  to,  with  a  strong  Scdft* 
Hatk  wead  twisted  fike  jan  ed  round 
its  thi^  and  ahripking  ont  fo^  tiie 
;  resusdiatng  madune  in  4 
^^  whsre,  afaatl  Ihens  is  no  HtL* 
The  bade  «fihe8hepii 
hetd^'^^even  iki  presence  of  that  ^  ge^ 
;inBn"-''««wili  ho  as  stran^t  aa*— do  not 
tnembley  Cockney— that  crutdu  Con^i 
nicnona  from  alar  like  a  eum>  ftom 
me  innidoor  at  Arrochar,  in  an  hour 
he  will  he  turning  up  his  lattk  finger 
80^*oB  the  OoUiBr's  head;  or,  in 
twenty  nsontes^  gliding  like  a  swaa» 
or  shooting  Ifte  a  admon,  his  bade 
being staH stranght  ieavktglmas, ho 
win  be  shaking  the  dew«*CGC0ps  firont 
hu  brawny  body  on  the  dlter  sand  of 
inch  Mocren.  Si^  the  contrast  htf 
iween  a  Gdedcmian  ludd  a  Cockney  I . 
And  happy  wene  we^  Chiiatophor 
North,  Editor  of  The  Magadncu  hap* 
py  were  we  in  ^  parida  in  whidi 
fiate  dd&Tened  ns  «p  to  Natnne,  thal^ 
nnder  her  tintion*  onr  destinies  adght 
be  fniilled.  A  parish !  Why  H  w«tt 
initatlfakingdaDQ—aworld.  Ttdrty 
males  long  by  twmty  at  the  bzoadest^ 
uid  five  at  rae  hairoweat ;  and  is  not 
thatakittgdom^-*is  not  that  awodd 
worthy  of  any  monardi  that  oyer  woke 
a  crown?  WasitJetd?  Yes^leagoo^ 
hnig  kyels  wene  in  it  of  gre»8wanl^ 
haid  at  die  sand  cf  the  aeai^sbore^  yet 
springy  and  das^  fit  traiBing  ground 
for  ChilfltirB  or  Edipse,  or  ihonhle- 
tomsih,  or  Smolensko^  or  for  a  diaxgo 
of  eatalry  in  aoOie  ^aat  pitdwd  batiii 
tie,  while  a^-tillery  mi^  xeep  playing 
against  artillery  trom  a  hnnd^  hiUa* 
Was  it  boggy?  Yes^  Uadc  bo^  wset 
there,  which  eittorted  a  panegyric  from 
ihe  noying  Irishman  in  his  ridicst 
lNx^;ne,-*&g8  hi  whidi  forests  had  of 
old  been  biuied,  and  armies  with  aH 
didr  banners.  Was  it  hilly?  Ay,  ^ero 
the  White  dioep  nibbled,  and  the  blade 
oafctk  grazed;  ihare  they  bta'd  ted 
they  isS^^.up^n  a  &oaauid  hilkHHi 
croM^  cones,  dl  green  aa  ^riaerakL 
Wm  it  mooAtamoas  ?  Gifie  answee 
fiKxn  afar,  ye  mist^diraiided  smnitaits; 
andyedondsdoyenbydieeagle'swnigl 
Bntwhetiierje  be  kideed  moantaine* 
or  {wfaedier  ye  be  clouds,  who  can  td^ 
bedaaded  asart  hiseyBi  Hydnt  hmg« 
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Mngerii^  guniet^  that  drend^s  lieaTen 
and  eanh  in  one  mdistrnguiflliable 
glonr>sefe^g  the  West  on  fire>  as  if  the 
final  conflagration  were  begun !  Was  it 
woo«fy?  Hushi  hush^  and  you  willhear 
a  pinecone  drop  in  the  central  sileiioe 
of  a  forest— a  silent  and  s(^tary'ifil« 
demess-'— in  which  you  may^wsnder  a 
whole  day  long,  nnscoorapuiied;  but 
bytheccmat)  tiiecorby,  thefaloon^ 
tile  roe^  and  they,  are  all  shy  of  human 
feet,  and,  like  tnooghts,  pass  away  in 
a  moment;  so  if  you  long  for  less 
fleeting&rewells  from  the  natiyedweU 
lers  in  the  wood,  lo !  thebright  brown 
^ueenof  the^butterflies,  gay  and  gaudy 
in  her  glancings  through  the  solitude^ 
the  dn^n-fly  whirring  bird^like  over 
die. pools  in  the  glade;  and  if  your 
ear^  desire  music,  the  robmand  the 
wren  may  haply  trill  you  a  few 
notes  among  the  briery  rocks,  or  the 
bold  blackbird  (^n  wide  his  yellow 
bittin  his  holly-tree>  and  set  the  squir- 
rels  a-leaping  all  within  reach  of  his 
ringmg  roundelay.  Any  rivers?  one 
-—to  whom  a  thousand  torrents  are 
tributary— ias  he  himsdf  is  tributary  to 
the  sea.:  Any  lochs?  How  many  we 
know  not— 4br  we  never  counted  tnem 
twice  alike— omitting  perhaps  some 
forgotten  tarns,  or  counting  twice  oyer 
some  one  of  our  more  darling  waters 
worthy  to  dash  their  waves  against 
tiie  sides  of  ships — alone  wanting  to 
tibe  magnificence  of  those  inland  seas ! 
Yes— it  was  as  level,  as  boggy,  as 
hilly,  as  moimtainous,  as  woody,  as 
lochy,  and  as  rivery  a  parish,  as  ever 
iaugned  to  scorn  Ck>lonel  Mudge  and 
his  Trigonometrical  Survey. 

Was  not  that  a  noble  parish  for  ap« 
prenticeship  in  sports  and  pastimes^ 
of  a  great  master  ?  No  neA  of  any 
teacher.  On  the  wings  of  joy  we  were 
borne  over  the  bosom  of  nature,  and 
iearnt  all  things  worthy  and  needful  to 
be  learned,  by  instinct  first,  and  afters 
wards  by  reason.  To  look  at  a  wild 
creatm-e — winged  with  feathars,  or 
mere  feet— -and  not  desire  to  destroy 
or  capture  it— is  impossible  to  passion 
—to  imagination— to  fancy.  Thus 
had  we  longed  to  feel  and  handle  the 
f^oKSf  plumage  of  the  beaked  bird»<« 
the  ipncto- winged  Birds  of  Prey— before 
our  filler  had  ever  touched  a  trigger. 
Their  various  fii^t,  in  various  wea^ 
ther,  we  had  watched  and  noted  with 
something  even  of  the  eye  of  a  natu« 
ralut— the  wonder  of  a  poet^^^or 
among  the  .Inoo^  of  boys  there  are 
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hundieds  andr  thomssnda  of  poets 
who  never  see  numhood,— tiie.poetry 
dying  away— the  boy,  growing  up 
into.mere  prose,— yet  to  some  ev^i  or 
the  paragraj^s  of  ^lese  Three  Fyttes 
do  we  appeal,  that  a  few  sparks  ^ 
the  sacred  light  are  yet  alive  withm 
usf  and. sad  to  our  old  ears,  would 
he  the.  sound  of  f^  Put  out  the  l%ht 
and  then— put  out  the  light  i"  :  Thus 
wsxe  we  impelled,  even  when  a  mere 
child,  far  away  firom  the  manse, 
for  mUes,  into  the  moors  and  woods. 
Once  it  was  feared  that  pocM*  wee  Kit 
was  lost;  for,  having  set  c^aU  by  him^i 
sdf,  at  sunrise,  to  draw  a  n^t-Une 
firom  the  distant  Black  Loch/and  loc^ 
at  a  ^ap  set  for  a  ^ead,  a  mist 
overtook  him  on  the  .moor,  on  his 
homeward  wa^,  with  an  eel  as  long  at 
himself,  hanging  over  his  shoidleiv 
and  held  hun  prisoner  tor  many 
hours  within  its  shifting  walls,  frau 
indeed,  and  opposing  >no  resistanee 
to  the  hand,  yd;  impenetrable  to  ^ 
feet  of  fear,  ,as  the  stone-^hmgeott'a 
thraldom.  If  the  mist  had  remain-* 
ed,  that  would  have  been  nothing; 
only  a  still  cold  wet  seat  on  a  st<me  ; 
tmt>as  *'  a  trot  becomes  a  gdlop  soon; 
in iq[)ite  of curband rein,"  so  a  Sootdi 
mist  becomes  a  shower— and  a  shower 
a  flood— and  a  flood  a  storm— and  a 
storm  a  tempest— and  a  tempest  thun^ 
derand  lightning— and  thunder  and 
lightning  heaven-quake  and  eto^ 
quake— till  ^e  heart  of  poor  wee 
Kit  quaked,  and  ahnost  died  within 
him  m  the  desert.  In  this  age  of 
Confessions,  need  we  be  ashMued  to 
own,  in  the  face  of'  the  whale  world, 
that  we  sat  us  down  and  cried !  The 
small  brown  Mo<vland  bird,  as  dry  as 
a  toast,  hopped  out  of  his  heather* 
hole,  and  cheerfully  cheeped  comtot* 
With  crest  just  a  thought  lowered  by 
tiie  rain,  Uie  green-backed,  while* 
breasted:  peaseweep,  walked  dose  by 
us  in  the  mist;  and- sight  of  wonder, 
that  made,  even  in  that  quandary  by 
the  quagmire,  our  heart  beat  wi« 
joy,  — lo!  never  se^i  b^ore,  and 
seldom  smoe,. three  wee  neaSewe^s; 
not  three  days  old,  little  bigger  tban 
8hrew«mioe,  all  covered  with  bladish 
down,  interspersed  with  long  n^te 
hair,  running  aft^  their  mother! 
But  the  large  hazel  eye  of  the-  she 
feosewe^,  restless  even  in  the  most 
utter  sditude,  soon  spied  us  glowering 
at  her,  and  her  young  ones^  throngn 
our.  tears;  and  not  fer  a  moment 
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(kmbttng^-HeftVffli  f4»giv#  her  fot  the 
d^wd  out  cruel  snspidon-^that  we 
were  LfNrdE^iDtoii'sgainekeener,— - 
with  a  sudden  shrm  cry  that  thrilled 
to  the.maisrQw  in  our  dold>  back- hone 
— -flamiGd  and  fluttered  herself  away 
into  the  mist^  while  the  little  Mack 
Uts  of  down  disappeared^  like  deyils, 
into  the  moss.  The  croi^dng  of  the 
fogs  grew  terrible.  And  worse  and 
worse,  close  at  hand^  seeking  his  lost 
cows  through  the  mist,  the  oellow  of 
the  notorious  red  bull  1  We  b^;an  say- 
ing our  prayers;  and  just  then  the- 
sun  forced  himself  out  into  the  open 
day,  and,  like  the  sudden  opening  of 
the  .flutters  of  a  room,  the  whole, 
world  was  filled  with  light  .  The 
ftogs  seemed  to  sing  among  the  pow« 
heads — as  for  the  red  bull  who^ad 
tossed  the  tinker,  he  was  cantering 
away,  with  his  tail  towards  us,  to  a 
lot  of  cows  on  the  hill ;  and  hark— a 
long,  a  loud,  an  oft-repeated  halloo ! 
Rab  Roger,  honest  fellow,  and  Leezy 
Muir,  hooest  lass,  from  the  manse,  in 
search  of  our  dead  bod^ !  Rab  pulls  our 
ears  li^tly,  and  Leezie  kisses  us  from 
the  one  to  the  other— wrings  the  rain 
out  of  our  long  yellow  hair — (a  pretty^ 
contrast  to.  the  small  grey  sprig  now 
on  the  crown  of  our  pericramum,  and 
the  thin  tail  acock  benind)  and  by  and 
by  jBtei^ng  into  Hazel-Deanhead  for 
a  drap  and  a  "  chittcrin'  piece,"  by  the 
time  we  reach  the  manse  we  are  as  dry 
as  a  whistle— take  our  scold  and  our 
palmies  firom  the  minister— and,  by 
way.  of  punidiment  and  penance— « 
after  a  little  hot  whisky  toddy,  with 
hrown  sugar  and  a  bit  of  bun,  are 
bundled  off  to  bed  in  the  day-time  I 

Thus  we  grew  up  a  Fowler,  ere  a 
loi^led  gun  was  in  our  hand — and  often 
guided  the  city-fowler  to  the  haunts 
ik  the  curlew,  the  plover,  the  moor* 
fowl,  and  the  falcon.  The  falcon !  yes 
— 4n  the  higher  region  of  clouds  and: 
cliffs.  For  now  we  had  shot  up  into 
a  stri^og— and  how  fast  had  we  so 
shot  up  you  may  know,  by  taking 
notice  of  the  schoolboy  on  the  play- 
green,  and  two  years  afterwards  dis- 
covering,  perhaps,  that  he  is  that  fine 
tall  ensign  carrying  the  colours  among 
the  light-bobs  of  the  regiment,  to  the 
sound  of  clarion  and  flute,  cymbal  and 
great  drum,  marching  into  the  city  a 
Siottsand  strong. 

We  used  in  early  boyhood,  deceived 
by  some  uncertainty  in  size,  not  to 
dutinguish  between  a  kite  aud  a  hnzn 
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zard,  which  was  very  stiq;>id,  and  un- 
like us— more  like  Poietes  in  Salmonia. 
The  flight  of  the  buzzard,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Sdby,  is  slow— and  except  du- 
ring the  season  of  incubation^  wnen  it 
often  ^ars  to  a  considerable  height,  it 
sddom  jremains  long  on  the  wing.  It 
is  indeed  a  heavy,  inaetive  bird,  botli 
in  disposition  and  appearance,  ai^  ia 
generally  seen  perched  upon  some' old 
and  decayed  tree,  such  being  its  fa^ 
vourite  haunt.  Him  we  soon  thou^t 
little  or  nothing  about— and  the  kst 
one  we  shot,  it  was,  we  remember,  just 
as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  deserted 
nest  of  a  crow,  which  he  had  taken, 
possessicm  of  out  of  pure  laziuess;. 
and  we  killed  him  for  not  building  a 
house  of  his  own  in  a  country  where 
there  was  no  want  of  sticks.  But  the 
kite  or  glead,  as  the  same  distinguish^ 
ed  omithoh^t  rightly  says,  is  pro- 
verbial for  the  ease  and  gracefulness 
of  its  flight,  which  generally  consists 
of  laige  and  sweeping  cirdes,  perform- 
ed with  a  motionless  wing,  or  at  least 
with  a  slight  and  almost  imnercepti^ 
ble  stroke  of  its  pinions,  and  at  very 
distant  intervals.  In  this  manner, 
and  directing  its  course  by  its  tail, 
which  acts  las  a  rudder,  whose  slight*, 
est  motion  produces  effect,  it  frequent* 
ly  soars  to  such  a  height,  as  to  become 
almost  invisible  to  the  human  eye. 
Him  we  loved  to  sla^,  as  a  bird  wori 
thy  of  our  barrel.  .  Him  and  her  have 
we  watched  for  days,  like  a  lynx,  till 
we  were  led,  almost  as  if  by  an  in- 
stinct, to  their  nest  in  the  heart  of 
the  forest— :a  nest  lined  with  wool, 
hair,  and  other  soft  materials,  in 
the  fork  of  some  large  tree.  They 
will  not,  of  course,  desert  their  nest, 
when  they  have  young,  fire  at  them 
as  you  will,  though  they  become  more, 
wary,  and  seem  as  if  they  heard  a 
leaf  fall,  so  suddenly  will  they  start 
and  soar  to  heaven.  We  remember, 
from  an  ambuscade  in  a  briery  dell  in 
the  forest,  shooting  one  flying  over- 
head to  its  nest ;  and,  on  going  up  to 
him  as  he  lay  on  his  back,  with  dench-. 
ing  talons  and  fierce  eyes,  absolutely 
shrieking  and  ydling  with  fear,  and 
rage,  and  pain,  we  intended  to  spare 
his  life,  and  only  take  him  prisoner, 
when  we  beheld  beside  him,  on  the 
sod,  a  chicken  from  a  brood  of  famous 
ginger  piles,  then,  all  but  his  small 
sd^  following  the  feet  of  their  cluck- 
ing mother  at  the  manse !  With  visage 
all  inflamed,  we  gave  him  the  hut  on 
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Ish  double  organ  of  destnwti^ii^M,' 
titen  only  known  tans  bj  tbe  pmn#ftp 
liame  of  ^  btck-^'-th^faead^"  exctem* 

'^Pallas  te  boc  vulQere^  Pallas 
! ,    ImmolaU, — •.** 

(J^i^red  ever]r  featber  from  beak  ta 
tpil  and  talon,  in  bia  last  conyulsioii^  ■ 
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t  gemitn  logit  mdigaate  tub 


"  In  tbe  season  of  love  wliat  combats, 
have  we  beeii  witness  to— Umpire— 
lietween  birds  of  prer  I    Tbe  Femi^ 
Falcon,  sbe  sat  aloof,  like  a  snltana, 
in  her  soft,  sleek,  glossy  phimes, — 
tbe  iria  in  her  eye,  of  wilder,  more 
^erdng,  fiery,  cruel,  fascinating,  and 
maddening  histre,  dian  ever  fit  tbe 
fkce  of  tbe  baugbtiest  human  quera, 
tflored  by  princes  on  her  throne  of 
diamonds.    And  now  her  whole  pin- 
ihage  shivers— and  is  ruffled— for  her 
dwn  Tfercrf— her  Grentle  Peregrine  ap- 
pears, and  ther  two  will  enjoy  their 
daHianoe  on  the  edge  of  tbe  eGfi^ 
diasm*-and  tbe  Bride  ^all  become 
m  wifb  in  that  stormy  sunshine  on 
Ihe  bfUest  precipice  cv  all  these  our 
Alps.     But  a  sudden  «u^h  sweeps 
down  from  heaven,  and  a  rival  Hawk^ 
<!omes  rnsbing  in  bis  ra^  ftom  hia 
Iridowad  eyry,  and  will  wm  and  wear 
thia  his  second  selected  bride,— for 
her  sake,  tearing,  or  to  bo  torn,  to 
pieces.    Both  struck  down  from  hea« 
▼en,  fkll  a  hundred  hthom  to  the 
heather,  taion-locked,  hi  the  mutual 
■gripe  of  death.  Fair  play,  gentlemen, 
and  attend  to  the  Umpire.    It  is,  we 
tederstand,  to  be  an  up-and-down 
fight:    Allow  us  to  ^Bsestangle  you— 
and  without  giving  advantage  to  ei« 
ther*«-elbow*room  to  both.    Nefther 
Of  vou  ever  saw  a.buman  face  so  near 
helbve-*nor  ever  were  captive  in  a 
human  hand.    Both  fasten  their  mo- 
mentarihr  frightened  eyes  on  us,  and 
holding  back  their  heads,  emit  a  wild 
ffttgingerv.  But  now  they  catch  sjght 
6f  each  other,  and  in  an  instant  are 
one  bunch  of  torn,  bloody  plumes. 
Perhaps  their  wings  are  brdcen,  and 
they  can  soar  no  more^so  up  we  fling 
them  both  into  the  ati^— and  wheelmg, 
eaA  within  a  short  circle,  dash  agam 
fn  both  birds  together,  and  the  tiSona 
keep  tearing  throats  till  they  die.  Let 
tiiem  dl^  tnen,  fbr  both  are  lor  ever 
dfalabled  to  ^njoy  their  lady-love.  She, 
Vkt  some  peerless  flower  in  the  days 
of  ehivulry,  «t  a  fiital  toomament^  netm 


img  her  rival  hHwadying  for  l^aako, 
not' overta  wear  heridoveoraearf  m 
the  froM  of  iMtHe,  fisbg  to  lea;ve  her 
janopv  in  fe«F»  of  grief  «id  piide-^ 
•fen  Mke  sudi  Angelica,  tkf  Fakoa 
ttnftlds  her  win^,  and  fliea-  alowly 
away  from  her  dying  ravishers,  to  be^ 
wail  her  virgin!^  on  the  mountaina; 
^  O,  Frailty !  thy  name  is  woman  T 
A  ihkd  Lover  la  already  on  tbe  wing^ 
lifiore  fortunate  than  *hia  preceding 
peers— and  Angdka  is  wen,  weo'£ 
and  sittkig,  about  to  lav  an  egg,  in  an 
M  ejTf,  soon  repairea  and  fiirbiah-* 
ed  up  for  the  honey*week,  with  « 
number  of  small  birds  lying  on  the 
edge  of  the  hymeneal  oouoi,  with 
Which,  i^hen  wearied  vrith  love,  and 
yawp  with  hunger,  Angelica  may 
cram  her  maw  till  ^e  be  ready  to 
hurst,  by  her  bridegroom's  breast ! 

Forgotten  alt  humam  dwellings,  and 
aU  the  thoughts  and  fteluBga  that  abide 
by  firendes,  imd  door- ways,  and  foovoa, 
and  roofs,— driightful  was  it,  during 
tile  long  long  nndsnmmerxholidhiy, 
to  He  au  alone,  on  the  green  swara- 
of  some  moor-surrounded  mount,  not 
flu*  from  the  foot  of  some  nngt  of 
cUflk,  and  with  our  fkce  up  to  itte 
Ay,  wait,  unwearying,  till  a  sp^dc  wat 
seen  to  cross  the  blue  doucoess  lifr, 
and  steadying  Itsdf,  after  a  minuted 
^vering,  into  Aotioi^ess  rest,  aa  if 
hung  suspended  d^erie  by  Ae  ooimter* 
acting  attracticm  of  heaven  and  eartit, 
known  to  be  a  Falcon  !  Balanced  far 
above  its  prey,  and,  soon  as  the  irigbt 
moment  came,  ready  to  ]pounce  dowo, 
imd  fly  away  with  tbe  treisure  in  ita 
talons  to  its  crying  eyry !  If  no  sudi 
spedc  were  for  hours  visible  in  tho 
^ther,  doubtless  dream  upon  dream^^ 
rising  unbidden,  and  all  of  their  own 
Hild  accord,  congenial  with  the  wil* 
demess,  did,  like  phantasmagoria,  pasa 
to  and  fro»  backwards  and  forwarda, 
along  the  darkened  curtain  of  our  ima« 
^nation,  all  the  lights  of  reason  be* 
mg  extingukhed  or  removed !  In  that 
ftance,  not  unheard,  although  scaredy 
noticed,  was  the  cry  of  the  curlew, 
the  murmur  of  the  little  nworhmd 
bum,  or  the  din,  afanoat  like  dash^ 
ikig,  of  the  far-ofP  loch.  Twaa  thus 
that  the  senses,  in  thehr  most  languid 
fttate,  ministered  to  the  fknoy,  and 
fod  her  for  a  liitureday,  when  aB  tha 
hnagery  then  received  so  iinpetfeedy^ 
and  in  broken  fhigments,  into  her 
niysterioiis  keeping,  was  to  ariw  in 
mlerfy  anray,  and  to  fiNrm  a  mbitik 
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9ft0rc^  IdVdy  fpd  more  romantio  e^^eit 
than  the  reality,' which  then  lay  hush<^ 
ed  ot  wMspering,  glittering  or  gloomy, 
in  the  outward  air.  For  the  scaisea 
h^at  and  see  all  things  in  their  seem-' 
ing  Blupabers,  ftom  all  the  impulses 
that  come  to  them  in  solitude  gainiiig 
jPQore,  far  more,  than  they  have  loBt  I 
IWhesDi  we. are  awake,  or  half-awake, 
'or  midmost  sunk  into  a  sleep,  they  are 
p^iselefsly  gathering  materials  for  the 
jtl\uil|ing  vid  feeling  soul — and  it  is 
hers,  in  a  deep  delight  formed  of  me^ 
:iiaqry' and  imagination,  to  put  thein 
;t9getcher  hy  a  divine  plastic  power,  in 
;Rrni(^  she  is  almost,  as  it  were,  a  very 
^eator;  tUl  ^he  exult  to  look  on  heaixty 
,and  on  grandeur  ^uch  as  this  earth 
,«nd  these  heavens  never  saw,  products 
.of  her  own  immortal  and  immaterial 
•energies,  and  betno  opce,  to  jbe  for 
.e^er^  when  the  universe,  with  all  its 
.auns  and  ^y8tems,  shall  he  no  more  J 

But  oftener  we  and  our  shadows 
\^iided  along  the  gloom  at  the  foot  of 
.the.cjiffs)  ear-led  by  the  incessant  cry 
^  the  yonng  hawks  in  their  nest,  ever 
hungry  except  when  apleep.    Left  to 
themselves,  when  the  old  birds  are 
.hunting,  an. hour's  want  of  food  is  felt 
to  be  famine,  and  you  hear  the  cry  of 
|he  callow  creatures,  angry  with  one  an- 
other, and  it  may  be^  fitting  with  soft 
beak  And  pointless  claws,  till  a  living 
'  lump  of  down  tumbles  over  the  rock- 
led^,  soon  to  be  picked  to  the  bone 
vby  msects,  who  likewise  all  live  uprni 
prey;  for  example^  Ants  of  camon. 
Ksret  you  bdiind  that  briery  bield,  that 
wild-rose  hanging  rock,  far  and  wide 
:49centing  the  wilderness  with  a  faint 
.  p^ume  ;  or  into  that  cell,  almost  a 
.  parlour,  with  a  Gothic  roof  formed  by 
large  stones  leaning'  one  against  the 
<)ther>apd  so  arrested  as  they  tumbled 
,  from  the  frost-riven  treast  of  the  pre- 
cipice. .  Wait  there,  though  it  should 
.  be:fpr  hours — ^but  it  will  not  be  for 
hours — ^for  both  the  old,  hawks  are 
;  iCircUng  the  s]cy,,  one  ove^r  the  marsh 
.  .«tnd  one  over  the  wood.    She  comes-r« 
^  sh^  CQpoes — the  female  Sparrow-hawk, 
^jvipe  the  si^e  of  her  mate ;  and  while 
hje  is. plain  in  his  dress,  as  a. cunning 
and,cruel  Quaker,  she  is  gay  and  gaudy 
as  a  Demirep  dressed  for  the  pit  of  the 
Operar^eep  and  broad  her  bosom, 
,  with  an  aii;  of  luxury  in  her  eyes  that 
glitter  like  a  serpent's.  But  now.sheis 
.  a^mother,  and  plays  a  motl^r'a  jpart — 
-.  gEeedier,.e.ven,than  for  herself,  for  her 
£Keedy  young.    The  lightning  flashes 
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ftom  the  cftvoidnouth,  imd  aiie  jomaen 

tumbling,  and  dashing,  and. rattling 

through  the  dwarf  bushes  on  the  cli£ 

face,  perpendicular  and  plumb-down, 

within  three  yards  of  her  murderer. 

Her  husband  will  not  visit  his  nest 

this  day — no— nor  all  night  long— for  a 

father's  is  not  as  a  mother's  love.  Your 

only  chance  of  killing  him,  too,  is  to 

take  a  lynx-eytd  circuit  round  about 

all  the  moors  within  half  a  league ;  and 

possibly  you  may  see  him  sitting  on 

some  cairn,  or  stone,  or  tree-stump, 

afraid  to  fly  either  hither  or  thither, 

perple^^  by  the  «udden  dea^  he  saw 

appearing  among  ^e  unaceountalde 

smoke,  scenting  it  yet  with  his  flne  n08« 

trils,6oastobeiinwai^  ofyour  apprqaeti. 

Ha^aM  a  long  fibot-r-for  you  are  right 

behind  him— and  a  slug  may  hit  hita 

'on  the  head,  and  following  the  featliei^ 

spHt  his  fi^uU-eap,  'and  scatter  his 

'brains.    "Tts  dotoe — and  the  eyry  in 

orphan'd.'  Let  the  small:  brown  mo(»H< 

land  birds  twitter  !•  Pean,  as  they 

hang  balanced  On  the  bulrui^e»-^le!t 

^e  8tone-chat  gl^noe  less  fearfully 

within  shelter  of  the  old  grey  cairn— 

^let  the  cui^at  coo  his  joyous  gratitude! 

in  the  wood — ^andthe  lark  soar  up  io 

heaven,  afraid  no  more  of  a  demon 

descending  from  the  cloud.    An  for 

the  imps  in  the  eyry,  let  them  did  of 

rage  and  hunger — ^for  there  must  al-4 

ways  be  pain  in  the  wcnrld;  -and  'tis 

well  when  its  endurance  by  die  si^i^ 

:  is  the  cause  of  pleasure  to  thesweet-^ 

when  the  gore-yearning  cry  of  the 

cruel  is  drownea  in  the  song  of  the  • 

kind  at  feed  or  play— -and  the  tribes 

of  the  peace-loving  rejoice  in  the  de-» 

spair  and  death  of  the  robbers  and 

shedders  of  blood ! 

Not  one  fowler  of  fifty  thousand  has 
in  all  \m  days  shot  an  Eagle.  That 
royal  race  seems  nearly  extinct  in  Scot- 
land. Gase  as  you  Will  over  the  wide 
circumference  of  a  Highland  heaven, 
.  calm  as  the  bride's  dream  of  love,ordi0- 
turbedas  the  shipwrecked  sailor's  vioon 
of  a  storm,  and  all  spring  and  summer 
long  you  may  not  chance  to  see  the  sha- 
dow of  an  £a^le  in  the  sun.  The  old 
;  kings  of  the  aur  ^re  sometimes  yet  seen 
by  the  shepherds  on  ditf  or  beneath 
doud;  but  their  offspring  ^e  rarely 
allowed  to  get  full-fledged  in  spite  of 
the  rifle  idways  lying  loaded  in  the 
shieling.  But  in  tiie  days  of  our  boy- 
hood there  were  many  glorious  things 
on  earth  and  air  that  now  no  more 
sQ^irto  exist,  and  among  the«|e  were 
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h  a  tiobte  iaim'to  the  foirler  stIH  fym 
break  a  wing  and  a  kg^  but  fear  lb 
ton^  bim  #itb  your  band ;  fmiRsdi 
thtfii^n- clutch  of  his  talons  conatdctL 
ed  in  the  death-iiang ;  and  holding  bM 
tip,  you  wond^ir  tl^t  such  an  anatottff 
—-for  his  weight  is  toot  mord  than  tbf  c« 
pounds^could  diiv^his  dawftthimigli 
that  shaggy  hide  till  blood  sprttng  16 
the  blow-^lncxlricable  but  tb  ydls  of 
bain,  and  leaving  gashes  hardto  heal; 


fly'lkgles,  0nh  pkir  had  from  ti&e 
inxirieMorial  btdlt  W  Ae  Echo-cUff, 
findjofu  could  see  with  a  telescope  the 
eyry,  With  the  ^m  of  its  Curcumfe- 
Tence*,six  feet  in  diameter^  strefwn  with 
partridges,  moorfowl,  and  leyerets — 
their  feathers  and  their  skeletons.  But 
the  £cho-cliff  was  inaccessible. 

^*  Hither  tho  rainbow  comea,  the  cloud, 
Apd  mists  th^  spi;^  the  flying  shroud, 
An4  sunbeams,  a^d  the  flying  hlast, 
That  if  it  coula,  would  hurry  past, 
But  that  enormous  barrier  binds  it  fast.*' 

-Noboimfii  eye  ever  saw  the  birds 
'nMdn  ft  thousand  feet  of  the  lower 
dfotfi,  yet  hqw  often  must  they  hav* 
•loopea  down  on  hmb  and  leveret^ 
ittnd  struek  the  cu^t  in  her  very 
yew-tree  in  the  centre  of  the  weodi 
FerhapB  they  pveyed  at  midnight^  by 
ilie  li^t  of  the  waning  moon->-«t 
^miiUday  in  the  night  of  sun-hiding 
tompeaUH- or  afisur  off,  in  eten  more 
-aolitery  wildB>  eanied  IhiUier  on  th^ 
whirlwind  of  their  owb  wings,  they 
gwept  off  Uieir  prey  from  uninhabitea 

^  Plaeed  ikr«mid  diemelaudioiy  mun,^' 
!ta'"ta6t  idland  glbns,  ^faere  notMa 
imnltttf  shieling  Sniiliis  beneath  the 
i«gion  of  «temid  snows.  But  eagles 
ire  sUbjedt  to  diseases  in  flesh,  and 
bone;  and  Mobd;  just  like  the  veriest 
(loultqr  'that  die  of  croup  and  dou- 
suttipddiA  on  the  dunghill  before  the 
i^re  door.  SfcknieSs  blinds  the  eye 
ttat  God  flamed  to  pierce  &e  seas, 
AtkA  weaken^  the  wing  that  dallies 
with  thie  tei^pest.  Then  the  eagle 
i^els  how  vatii  is  the  doctrine  cf  me 
divine  rig^t  of  king^.  He  is  hawked 
at  by  the  mousing  owl,  whose  instinct 
instructs  himf  that  -these'  talons  have 
lost  their  grasp,  and  these  pinidns 
tfadr  dfeath-blow.  The  ea^e  lies  fbr 
"weeks  famidied  in  his  eyry,  and  bun- 
l^-diiven  ever  the  ledge*  leaves  it  to 
iM6end' no  mor^;  He  is  dethroned, 
anii  waited  to  mere  bones,— a  bunch  of 
"ftadn^y^hisfliight  is  now'tiower  than 
that  of  the  bu^zard-^he  floats  himself 
along  new  with  diflScul^  fhnn  knoll 
ttf  knoU,  pui^sued  by  ^ef  shrieking 
magpiek,  bufi^tf^  by  the  oorby,  and 
hi&jg  Oft  hk  back,  Kke  a  recreaht,  be* 
'fofe  ike  heak  of  the  raven,  who,  a 
itootfth  ago,  was  tdrrifled  to  hop  round 
the  titfcassy  till  the  king  of  the  air 
Was  Mtiated^  and  gave  m  permiasibn 
tdCMaki^  Sboty  tb  dig'ldtb  the  bo/W* 
ek  hi  hunielf  had  scorned.    Y€i  he 


for  Vincent  is  th^  poison  o£  rage  in  k 
di^ng  bird  of  prey.  "** 

-  SUbHme  soutude  of  our  hb^hdoi^, 
where  each  stone  in  the  dieSefl  WA 
Mbli^e,  unassociated  though  it  ffih 
with  dreams  of  taemory,  in  its  eWft 
tnthple  native  'power  over  the  humaft 
fieart !  Each  sudden  breath  of  ^WinA 
^sed  by  us  like  the  voice  of  a  spiril 
There  were  strange  itieanings  in  tl^ 
douds— often  so  l£ke  hum  an  forms  iand 
fkc^s  threatening  us  off,  orbeckoning  UB 
on,  with  long  black  arms  back  intd  the 
long-withdrawing  airy  Wilderness  ^ 
Heaven.  We  wished  then>  with  qusf- 
Ising  bosoms^  that  we  had  not  been  all 
done  in  the  desert— that  thei^^htta 
been  another  heart,  whose  beating 
mi^t  have  kept  time  with  our  own, 
tiiat  we  could  have  gathered  eouratfe 
in  the  silent  and  sullen  gloom  fretxrtDe 
light  in  a  brother's  eye^Uie  smile  6ft  a 
brother's  countenance ;  and  often  had 
Ive  sUch  a  Friend  in  these  omr  faf'^off 
wanderings  over  moors  khd  mountahii, 
by  the  edge  of  lochs,  and  through  tHe 
umbrage  of  the  old  pine>  Woods.  A 
Friend  from  whom  "  we  had  receive 
his  heart,  and  given  him  back  Ottr 
own,*-^udi  a  friendship  as^e  molt 
fortunate  and  the  most  happy— and' Jit 
that  time  we  were  both--arfe  sOW^ 
times  permitted  by  Provfdence,  wHh 
all  the  passionate  devotion  Of  young 
and  untamed  imagination,  to  eni(^,  dt* 
ring  a  bright  dreamy  wiorld  of  Which 
that  fiienddrip  is  as  the  l\)Ibr  star. 
Emilius  Godfrey !  for  everh«dybethe 
name !  a  boy  when  we  were  b^ta  dMd 
^when  we  were  but  a  vouth,  a  man. 
We  fdt  stronger  in  the  shadow 'tf^Ma 
arm— 'happier,  bolder,  better  in  the 
Hf^  of  his  countenance.  HeWas'the 
protector^the  guardian  of 'otirmditd 
being.  In  our  pastimes  we  bisund^ 
With  i^der  glee,— at  our  studies  i^c 
sat  with  intenser^arnestness,  b;f  Ifla 
me.  He  it  wto  thkt  taught  tn  hew 
to  HbAbU  those  glorious  sunset^',  9»d 
enibtLcd  emr  y&alDjg  spirit  With'the  hi/9% 
and  worship  of  nature.  Heitwas'tel 
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laugH  us  to  ftel  tlmt  ofur  eyening 
^^jer.  w^  np  idle  cer^mopy  io,be  )m^ 

4<>w]2„iQ^r.  h^af^ipn  tbe  pillpjif^  tJle^ 
^er.  dx^ch^  ID .  ^eepi  buji;  i^  qom-v 
pa^d^pf  (Jpd«;wjl\ich.a  resp^a?  fi?flw 
iifjtmap  aunimpnfd  the  V^^pl^  ^^^  Vl 
obs]^ .   ^^  it.  was  who  fo^  ever,  had  4i 
cqqaiaand  wit  fpr  thye  sportive,  visdoQf^ 
^.the  se^qi^sJtipttr.,  ,Fhp  an^  frolic 
^[ywp4  (r<Wi  <^  merry  nui»9  of  his 
iip*— th^  l^itpned  from  jhP;  gay 
gSiacingB  fi£  his  ^yes-rrai^  ^hep,  all  f  f 
fil^>,^he^  thp  one  changed  il^s  ipea^* 
^^«&h  tmi.th/^  other  gathered  as  i( 
f(f^  a  inist  or  a  cloud, .  an  answering 
i|y^pathy ,  chained  our  pwu  to^guje^ 
^4  4Ar)^ed  bur  ow;i  countepi^nc^  in 
a  oonw^on  of  spirit  (elt  to  he  indeed 
0iyine !  i  It  seemed  as  if  we  It^ew  bu^ 
tihe  ^i^ords  of  langi^iage-rthat  he  was  a 
fdiplar^if  ho  saw  into  tlieirv^ry  cssencCf 
7hys  }fQ^  we  iread  together  werp,  pyof 
ry  pag€^  ^d  every  sentence  of  fevery 
page,,  aft .  covered  pver  with  light, 
Wm^^  Ms  ^y?  fell  npt  as  we  i*ead,^  al| 
ipaa  4A%r  <9^ .  darky  uninteljigihle  p^ 
p^h(ipper&ct  meanings.    Whethei: 
iip  ppiras^  with  him  a  volume,  wri^ 
If  4^  »nal»u:ev  like  our  ow%  ;the  yom 
IjSip^  of  ithp  ea;rth  and, the  sky,,pr  thp 
yolume  rgifealed  from  Heaven,  ne^t 
^  iwe  riFays.  k^w.  a^d  /elt  thai 
apWethingJM  he^n  addedto  o^r  bei^g^ 
Spiu%  topfgc<»ptib^  Wie.grew.wp  in 
iiimr  :ii]4aMe$tt^sl  stature^  brefithing.a 
imrer  m<m^  and  religious  air^  with.al} 
ftW  finei?  jftl^tioi^ .  toward^,  other  hiikj 
IW^  h^einb^  all  our  Jqndrpd  and  pmc 
J()ji4»;j|AU/Qlied  m     a  dearer  d^e?t|c 
^liqerojess^  osc  .with  ».  sw^t  .beneyor 
I^Qce^i^hat  seamed  to  pui^.araent  fancy 
tfii.epiiwi^  tjbie  dwellers  in  theutter-f 
4)0st  ^pgions  vf  Ae  partii.    No  seorel 
^,pleasiire>9r.  pain-rof  joy  or  ,gKiefr-r 
pif |ear.Wihope-r-bad  oi^r  heart. to  with- 
hold pir  conceal,  from  JSmiii;us  Grod&pyr 
Ife.saw  it  as  it)iat  within  pipr  Jbo-i 
som».w;ith,41  its  imperfectipps^may 
w«.vewiture  to  aay  with  alJL  its  yirti^s* 
4  jrepen^  folly— a  cpnfesspd  fault— 
^sip^/QF  wWph  we WPi^e  trujy  contritp 
rra  vice  flung  from,  us  with  loathing 
^94  vUh  shame-rrincsuch  mopds  aa 
^§pi,  happier  were  we  to  see  bjp  se« 
Isipu^aMjtUf  sol^m^  sn^ile^  than  when 
ii|jq[irtht  and,m/9rriment  we  sajt  by  his 
§idpjn..th$i  social  hpurpn  a it^npil  in 
t)^,9pept,  ^u^sbine,  and.  the  whpl^ 
8ii;ho^lLwere^ii|  ecstasies  to  b^ar  tales 
%vAs1^fm  fwm  Ais  genius,  eve«  like  a 
tgnkopf  birdft«h}i;pijpg  in  tb^  joy  al} 
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liewly  aUghted  in  a  vernal  land. ,  Jo 
epitpof  tS^  ^^ce  ift  oi^yepw-p, 
o^  pa !( 8^,  m^fft.  he^iise, ,that  deii^ 
^j^enei^ce,  di4  ^cl^  t^  ,ov^  hear^ 
With  tenderness,  and  the  otqer  vri^ 
levjcrence,  how,pften  did; w§  tWO.  WSQ^I 
4er,  JJk^  elder  apd  y  pung^r  i»t)tjifr„ 
in  the  spnlight  apd  ^e  moonl^htjSp* 
^jtudes !   ViToods — intp  whpse  ^mppstc 
Xe^essf^  we  shoi^d  have  quf^edd^^ 
p  pepeti^ate^  ifi  his  ctmm^f  W«^k 
gjad  as.gardens^  through  tw|u^  mo^ 
awful  umbrage ;  i^id  ^1^  wfs  hpai^ 
iiy  ij^  ^e  slj^ow^  of  ,^e  pld  pa^ 
patanu^s— in  whose  lonf  aoipp  tl^^mr* 
dpr, .  as  it  pealed,  into  .those  rPitc^y. 
npols,   we  dur^t  npt   l^j  qiaiieivfiftf 
nave,  faced  the  >sprpiy — m  1%  pr^ 
fence,  dinA'd  with  a  n^rry  musii^ 
In  the  desert,  a^d  ch^aei^id  was  thft 
thin  mis^,  they  cast  sparkling  up  iaiff^ 
the  air.    Too.spvere  4>i^^our  uncpmr* 
pipipned  spirit^  then  easily  pf  eroomi^ 
with,  awe,  was  the  foliti^e  aSf  tnos^ 
remote  inland  lochs.  $ut  ap  we  wal)^ 
ed  with  him  along  the  winding  shpvni 
]how  passing^sweet  the  cfdni  of  1h>U| 
hlue  depths — how  magni^cent .  tbf; 
whiter^psted  waves  tumbling  h^ 
neath  the  black  thHncler-clpu4  Otfpie 
beautiful,  because,  our  pyp^  gf^^  pn.  Uk 
together^  at  Uip, beginning  ^..t|ie  pndf! 
ing  of  some,  sudden,  stc^m,  to^^.thj^ 
^^arition  of  the  Ba^bow  •  Qf^ndr 
er  ii^  its  wildnpss  that  ,fieempd  i^. 
8ve^  at  once  ajl.the  swii)giqg  anft 
Stooping  wpods,  tpowr  ear,  bepansejhvi 
top  ustei^ed,  the  cppcerto  by^^wi^^ 
S^d  waves  play^  fijipiidnigHj^^ 
noli  pnp  atar  WM  ift  the  sky*.   W1^ 
him  we  first  followed  jtheFalcon  \i^ 
her  flightprhe  ^ewed  us  o^  \hp  Echpr 
diff  the.PsgJp's  eyry.    Tp  the  thicket 
he  led  us  w^^  lay  pouc)ie4  the  Ipydy 
spotted  JDpe,  or  shewiod  mi  tne  ijuildr 
§y^  creature  Jbrou§ing  pp  t^  gMp 
with  tier  twp  fawns  at-neu,si4e-    $)rt 
fcr,  him.  we.  shp^not  tfe^i^.  Jjave  a^^ 
the  antlprs  pf  tpe  redtd^if, .%  m 
forest  jn  which  they  belV^  was  indw 
a  mp^t  savage  ipla^j  apd  hai^ted^TT^sp^ 
was  tbe.  8i:^rstitipn  at  whij^bf  thgy  wbp 
acwned  it,  trembled,— haunted  by  tfep 
ghost  of  a  huntsman  whom.;  a  j^r^ 
tons  rival  had  murdered  as  he  |tpqp« 
ed»  after  tbe  chasp,  at  a  bttlp  mopp- 
tain  well  that  ever  since  opzed  p^t 
bipod.  .What  convejrse.,pf^fd  }>e.- 
tween  us  two  in  all.those  suU,shad9?'y 
solitudes !  Into  what  dppths.of  Jmwft 
nature  didhe  teach  omr  wpnderipg  pvfi^ 
tplpokdownj  phjjwhfttww.lop^ 
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W*^  at  o^ce  made  our  spirits  sinjc,— 
like  a  bird  falling  suddenly  to  earths 
struck  by  the  fear  of  a  thunder-doud 
gathered  aboye  its^  song, — ^what  was  to 
become  of  us  when  the  mandate  should 
arriye  for  him  to  leaye  the  Mianse  for 
ever^  and  sail  away  in  a  ship  to  India 
neyer  more  to  return !  Eyer  as  that 
dreaded  day  dxiew  nearer^  more  fre« 
quent  were  the  tears  in  our  eyes ;  and 
in  our  blindness^  we  knew  not  that 
such  tears  ought  to  hare  been  far  more 
nieful'still^  fbr  that  he  then  lay  imder 
orders  for  a  longer  and  more  kment- 
able  yoyage — a  yoyi^e  oyer  a  narrow 
itreight  of  time  to  the  Eternal  shore. 
All^all  at  once  he  drooped— on  one 
fatal  inorning  the  dread  decay  b^an 
—with  no  forewarning,  the  springs 
on  which  his  being  had  so  lightly—- 
80  proudly— so  grandly  moyed— gaye 
way.  Between  oneSahbath  and  an« 
other  his  bright  eyes  darkened^-and 
while  all  the  people  were  assembled 
-to  the  sacrkment,  tbe  soul  of  Emilius 
Oodfrey  soared  up  to  Heayen.  It  was 
indeed  a  dreadful  death,  serene  and 
mnted  though  it  were — ^andnotahall 
-rQot  a  house — ^not  a  hut — ^not  a  shiel- 
ing within  all  tiie  circle  of  those  wide 
mountains,  that  did  not  on  that  night 
wail  as  if  the  purents  there  had  tost 
a  SOB.  AH  the  yast  parish  attended 
his  funeral — ^Lowlanders  and  High- 
landers in  their  own  garb  of  grien-^ 
And  haye  time  and  tempest  now  black- 
ened the  white  marble  of  that  monu- 
ment—is that  inscription  now  hard  to 
be  read — the  name  of  Emilius  GrOd- 
frey  in  green  obliteration — ^nor  haply 
one  suryiying  who  eyer  saw  tbe  beau- 
ty of  the  coimtenance  of  him  there  in- 
terred 1  Forgotten  as  if  he  had  neyer 
been !  for  fbw  were  that  glorious  or- 
phan's kindred — and  they  Uyed  in  a 
foreign  land — forgotten  but  by  one 
Itieni,  faithful  through  all  the  chances 
and  dianges  of  this  restless  world  f 
And  therein  enshrined  among  all  its 
holiest,  most  sacred  remembrances, 
shall  be  the  image  of  Emilius  God- 
^y,  till  it  too,  like  his,  shall  be  but 
dust  and  ashes ! 

Oh!  blame  not  boys  for  so  soon,  so 
▼ery  soon,  forgetting  one  another— in 
absence  or  in  death.  Yet  forgetting 
is  not  just  the  yery  word;  call  it  ra-^ 
ther  a  reconcilement  to  doom  and  des- 
tiny— ^in  thus  obeying  a  benign  law 
of  nature,  that  soon  streams  sunshine 
over  the  shadows  of  the  graye.    Not 


,  cent  spirit  ontgrows  much  in  which  it ' 
once  found  all  delight;  and  thoughts 
delightful  still,  thoughts  of  the  hxsen 
and  the  yoices  of  the  dead,  perish  not^ 
lying  sometimes  in '  slumber-Hsorae-^ 
times  in  sleep.  "  Awake  but  one — ^ 
and,  lo'!  what  myriads  rise !"  It  be-^ 
longs  not  to  ^he  blessed  season  and 
genius  of  youth,  to  hug  to  Hs  heart 
nsdess  and  unayailing  griefs.  Images 
of  the  well^beloyed,  when  diey  them- 
selyes  are  in  the  mould,  colne  and  go; 
no  unfrequent  yisitants,  through  th^ 
meditatiye  hush  of  solitude.  But  our 
business-T-our  prime  joys  and  our 
prime  sorrows— ought  to  be-^miist  be 
with  the  liying.  Duty  demands  it ; 
and  Ldye,  who  would  pine  to  death 
oyer  the  bones  of  the  dead,  soon  fas- 
tens upon  o\h&[  objects,  with  eyes  arid 
yoices  to  smile  and  whisper  an  answer 
to  all  his  yows.  Sd  was  it  with  us.  Ete 
the  midsummer  sun  had  wi&ered  th^ 
flowers  that  spring  had  show^ed  dyer 
our  Godfrey's  graye,  youth  yindicated 
its  own  ri^t  to  happiness ;  and  w^ 
fdt  that  we  did  wrong  to  yisit  too  of- 
ten and  too  d^airingly  thisit  conier 
in  the  kirk-yard.  No  fears  had  we 
of  any  too  oblirious  tendencies  in  our 
heart  of  hearts ;  in  our  dreams yfe  saw 
him — ^most  often  aliye  in  all  his  beii»^ 
ty — sometimes  a  phantom  from  the 
graye !  If  the  morning  light  was  hard 
to  be  endured,  bursting  suddenly  up^' 
us  along  with  the  feeling  that  hewa9 
dead,  so  likewise  did  it  m(Hre  frequent*' 
ly  cheer  and- gladden  us  with  resigna* 
tion,  and  send  us  forth  a  flt  playmate 
to  the  dawn  that  rung  with  all 
sounds  of  joy.  Again  we  found  our- 
sehres  angling  down  the  riyer,  or 
along  the  loch— once  more  foHowing 
the  flight  of  the  Falcon  along  the 
woods-— eying  the  Eagle  on  die  £cho- 
difl*.  Days  passed  by,  without  so  much 
as  one  thought  of  Emilius  Godfrey— ^ 
pursuing  our  pastime  with  all  our  pas- 
sion, reading  our  books  intently— just 
as  if  he  had  neyer  been !  But  ofren  and 
often,  too,  we  thought  we  saw  his  figure 
coming  down  the  hill  strai^t  towal!da 
us— ^his  very  figure — ^we  could  not  be 
deceiyed — but  the  love-raised  ghost 
disappeared  on  a  sudden— the  grief- 
woven  phantom  melted  into  the  mist.- 
The  strength,  that  formerly  had  come 
from  his  counsels,  now  began  to  g«aw 
up  of  itself  within  our  own  unassisted 
being*    Thewoild.c^  nature  beotoie 
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nMAre  oorown^  iDoidded' and  modified 
b!f  all  our  oWh  feelings  and  fancies, 
and  with'  i,  bolder  isiiid  more  original 
e)^6  "^esaw  the  smoke^om  the  sprink- 
led cottages,  and  reafd  the  faces  of  the 
roouhtaineers  on  their  Way  to  the 
fiheep-fold,  or  coming  and  going  in 
joy  to  the  house  of  God. 

Then  this  was  to  be  our  last  year  in 
the  parii^h — ^now  dear  to  us  as  our 
birth-place,  nay,  itself  our  v€fry  birth- 
plaoe — ^for  in  it,  from  the  darkness  of 
infancy  had  our  souls  been  bom.  Once 
gMe  and  away  fi'om  the  region  of 
doud  and'  moimtain,  we  felt  that 
BBost  probably  never  more  should  we 
return.  For  others,  who  thought  they 
knew  tis  better  than  we  did  ourselves, 
Imd  chalked  out  a  future  life  for  young 
Christopher  North — a  life  that  was 
sitfe  to  lead  to  honour,  and  riches,  and 
a  splendid  name.  Therefore  we  de- 
termined with  a  strong,  resolute,  in- 
aatiaie  spirit  of  passion,  to  make  the 
most-^nie  best---of  the  few  months 
that  remained  to  us,  of  that  our  wild, 
free,  and  romantic  existence,  as  yet 
untrammelled  by  those  inexorable 
laws,  which,  once  laimched  into  the 
world,  all  alike — ^young  and  old — must 
obey.  Our  books  were  flung  aside,— 
nor  did  oiir  old  master  and  minister 
frown — ^for  begrudged  not  to  the  boy 
he  loved  the  remnant  of  the  dream 
about  to  be  rolled  away  like  the  dawn's 
rosy  chmds.  We  demanded  with  our 
eye— ndt  with  our  voice— one  long 
holiday,  throughout  that  our  last  au- 
tumn, on  to  the  pale  farewell  blossoms 
of  the  Christmas  rose.  With  our  rod 
we  Went  earlier  tathe  loch  or  river;  but 
we  had  not  known  thoroughly  our  own 
sool — ^fdr  how  we  angled  less  pas- 
sionately-^less  perseveringly  than  was 
cur  wont  of  yore — sitting  in  a  {ten- 
sive —-a  meuincholy  —  a  miserable 
dream,  by  the  dashing  waterfall— or 
the  muirmuHng  wave.  With  our  gun 
we  plunged  earlier  in  the  morning  in- 
to the  forest,  and  we  returned  Uter 
at  eve, — ^but  less  earnest — ^less  eager 
were  we  to  hear  the  cushat's  moan 
from  hi^  yew-tree — to  see  the  hawk's 
shadow  on  the  glade,  as  he  hung 
aloft  in  the  sky.  A  thousand  dead 
thoughts  came  to  life  again  in  the 
gloom  of  the  woods.— and  we  some- 
times did  wring  our  hands  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  to  know  that  our  eyes  should 
not  behiold  the  birch-tree  brightening 
in  another  spring. 

Then  every  visit  we  paid  to  cottage 


or  to  shieling  was  felt  to  b^  a  li^ew^V 
there  was  something  moumfcil  in  the 
smiles  on  the  sweet  faces  of  the  ruddy 
rustics,  with  their  silken  snoods,  to 
whom  we  used  to  whisper  harmleser 
love-meanings,  in  which  there  was  na 
evil  guile  ,•  we  regarded  the  solemn 
toil-and-care-wom  countenances  of  the 
old  with  a  profounder  emotioti  than' 
had  ever  touched  our  hearts  in  thd 
hour  of  our  more  thoughtless  joy ; 
and  the  whole  life  of  those  dwellers 
among  the  woods,  and  the  moors,  and' 
the  mountains,  seemed  to  us  far  more 
afl^cting  now  that  we  saw  deeper  inta 
it,"in  the  light  of  a  melancholy  sprung^ 
from  the  conviction  that  the  time 
was  close  at  hand, when  we  should 
mingle  with  it  no  more.  The  thoughts* 
that  possessed  our  mbst  secret  bos6m, 
failed  not  by  the  least  observant  to  be 
discovered  in  Our  open  eyes.  They 
who  had  liked  us  before,  now  Ichrea 
us ;  our  faults,  our  follies,  the  inso- 
lencies  of  our  reckless  boyhood,  were 
all  forgotten  ;  whatever  had  been  our 
sins,  pride  towards  the  poor  was  never 
among  the  number ;  we  had  shunned 
not  stooping  our  head  beneath  the 
humblest  lintel;  our  mite  had  been 
given  to  the  widow  who  had  Idst  her 
own  ;  quarrelsome  with  the  young  we 
might  sometimes  have  been,  for  boy- 
blood  is  soon  heated,  and  boils  before 
a  defying  eye;  but  in  one  thing  at 
least  we  were  Spartans,  we  revered  the 
head  of  old  age. 

And  many  at  last  were  the  kind- 
some  the  sail  farewells  erelong  whis* 
pered  by  us  at  gloaming  among  the 
glens.  Let  them  rest  for  ever  silent 
amidst  that  music  in  the  memory 
which  is  felt,  not  heard — its  bless- 
ing mute  though  breathing,  like  an 
inarticulate  prayer !  But  to  Thee — 
O  palest  Phantom— clothed  in  white 
raiment,  not  like  unto  a  ghost  risen 
with  its  grave-clothes  to  appal,  but 
like  a  seraph  descending  from  the 
skies  to  bless — unto  Thee  will  we 
dare  to  speak,  as  through  the  mist 
of  years  back  comes  thy  yet  unfa^ 
ded  beauty,  charming  us,  while  we 
cannot  choose  but  weep,  with  the 
self*  same  vision  that  often  glided  be-^ 
fore  us  long  long  ago  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  at  the  sound  of  our  voice 
would  pause  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  pass  by,  like  a  white  bird  from 
the  sea,  floating  unscared  close  by  the 
shepherd's  head,  or  alighting  to  trim 
its  plumes  on  a  knoll  far  up  an  inland 
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glen  I  Death  seemsnot  io hav^to^chr 
fid  tt^it.&ce^  pfde. i^l^  i^  her^^ 

-rrrftOd  the  softj  jsweet,  lo|iir  fpusic  \^)| 
now,  w^  )ieair>.8^8  pot  sure,  from  Upf 
hashed  hy  the,  hvrv4-inoi4d !  ^tof 
1^  hy  th^  pov^  of  loye>  she  standi 
before  uaas  she  stood. of  yore./  Np( 
one  of  «U  the  haim  of  her  golden  head 
was  sineed  hy  the  lightening  that  shir{ 
yered  the  tree  upde^  -whieh  the  chilcl 
had  ,ruii,  f<v  shdlter,  from  the  luishiqg 
■ky^  Butioa|nom^nttbei>luelightiA 
her  dei^  eye^  furas  dincuned^and  ;^yef 
Igain  did  die  behold  either  flower  ot 
ati^.  Yet .  all  the  images  of  al)  the 
things  she  had  loved  remained  in  heif 
^jbeo^ory^  cl^ar  and  distinct  as  th# 
4kipga  uiemsdvea  before  unextinguiih^ 
ed  eyes-^-and  ere  three  summers  had 
i$0W9  over  her  head,  whiish^  lik;e  th? 
Wosspm  of  some  fair  perennial, flower^ 
i|Vb€»ven>  gracious  dew  and  sunshine 
each, reason  lifted  its  loveliness  higher? 
and  higher  in  the  lights — she  could  trip 
her  8ing^)g  way, through  the  widc^ 
wild^rn^A  all  by  her  joyful  self,  led, 
as  all  believed^  noiT  erzed^  they  in  so. 
belietingj  by  an  angel's  band  J  Wh^ 
tiho  priiQi^oses  penpal,  through  the  t^^ 
^ving,j  grass  upon  the  vernal  .l^aes,. 
tpey  jSeemed  tp  give  themselves  \x^ 
her  hand ;  and  'tvifas  thought  they  hung 
Ipbger  uiifaded  iioi^nd  her  n^ck  or  fore- 
head than  if.  tbey^  had  h^en  left  to 
drink. the  dew. on  their  nativQ  bed, 
The  linnets  ceased  not  th^ir  laya« 
though  her  garment  touched  the  broom- 
atalk,  on.whjch  they  sung,  The  ^u- 
d^t,  as  she  thrid  her  way  throiigh  the 
wood,  continued  tQ  croon  in  her  dark-* 
some  tree — and  the  lark,  although  just 
dropped  from  the  ch^ud,  was  cheered 
by.  ner  presence  into,  a  new  passion  o^ 
aongy  and  mounted  ovei;  her  head>  as 
^  it  were  his  ^st  matin  hymn.  AU 
^e  creatures  of  earth  and  air  mani- 
j^^tiy  loved  the  Wanderer,  of  the  Wil? 
demess — and  as  for  human  beipgs^  aba 
was  named,  in  their  pity>  their  wo^ 
d^,  and  their  delight,  the  Blind  fieau-^ 
t^.of  the  Moor ! 

She  was  an  only  child,  and  her 
mother  had  died  in  giving  her  ,birthr 
And  now  her  father,  stricken  by  one  of 
the  many  cruel  diseases  that  shprteu 
the  hves  of  shepherds  on.  the  hil}^ 
was  bed-ridden — and  he  was  poor* 
Qf  all  words  ever  syllabled  by  human 
lips,  the  most  blessed  is-^Charit^. 
No  manna  now  in  the  wilderness  is 
vained  from  heavep— -for  the  mouths 


ff  the  h^ngrynaed  i^.  not  In  this  onr 
Ch|risiti^,]^d..r(Af<5w\g9at8  |rei  ~ 
auifing  .the  rocks  gfivje  Ihem  ?nl)^, 
t^ij^  was  bread, /or  thon^  ip.^e^,^^ 
n^hbour's  hovse-r^eighbour  t^quj^ 
Bqifca  afar-^  the  sacred  4uty  ca^f^ 
^und-r-and  the  unrepining  poor  seal 
the  grateful  .child  a^^ay  withth^ 
prayers.  ,  ^ 

/  Qoe,  eveningr,  returning  to  the  hut 
with  her.usual  ^ng,  i^  danqed.m 
t^  her  father^s  fajce  on  h^  niahy  be4f 
and  it  was  cold  in  dieath. ,  If  ^ 
fhrieked-r-if  ,she  fainted?-there  waa 
but.oiie  Ear  tliaf;  heard,  oneiJQye  that 
sawherinherswocvv  Notnowfloalr 
ing  li^t  like  a  small  moving.  cloHd 
unwilling  to  leave  the  flowery  hfae% 
tho^igh  it  be  to  nyplt  in  ,heaven«  bM 
driyen  along  like  ^  shrp^.of  flying 
misjt  before  ;the  tempest,  ahe  cam^  upis 
on  us,i(i  the  nqiidst  of  (hat  dreai7  ipoes^ 
ai^d  at  the  sound  of  our  quaking  i{QiQ% 
fell  d^wncwith  clasped  hands^at  onr. 
feet-r'l  My  father's  dead  r  Hadthc^ 
hut  put  already;  on  the  strange,  4iww 
desolate,  lopk  of.  mertajlity?  F,or  peo*^ 
p}^  came  .i^alking  fa^t;  dqwn  the^braea^ 
9j^  4?i.ia,  little;  while  there  .wm/i* 
grpup.  round  ^us,  ^and  we  bore  .hcv 
back,  again  to  her  dwelling,  in  «iuei 
s^rm?.  .A?  for  us,;  we.  had  been  on 
qur:  way.  to  cbid . the  fair ,  preature  and 
her  fathei;  farewell.  .  How  qould  ^ 
haye^ived— an  vtter  orphan-nin.sudli 
a  worW  i ;  The  holy  power,  that  ia  i^ 
Innocence  would  for  ever  havoremain? 
ed  with  her^;  hut  Innooenpe  Imiigi;  ,tQ 
be  away,  whe^  her  sister  Joy  hfw  dch 
parted;  .and /tis.  sorrowful  to  seg  tha 
9Pe  on  ear^i,  when.the  Other  hasbgomi 
\f>,]ci^^(pnX  Thisjorrow  ;ione,^o£  wi 
hadflo^to  see  j  for  though  a^flowei;^ 
Fhen  withered  at  the  root,  and  doORIH 
ed  ^re  evQ  to.  perish,  may  yet  look  t  tfk 
the^  careless  eye  the  s^nie  as  when  ifc 
hlosspiqed  in  ita  pride^— its,  }§ave«w 
^tili  grieen,  are  not  aa  onpe  they  m^«tt» 
— ^its  J?Joom,  thoughiiuiUW  faded-nand 
at  set  p(  sun,,  the  dews  shall  flndit^  in 
decay,  and  ^  unfelt  on  aU  ita^p^stallb^ 
$re  ^ahbath  came,  the  0};phan  oiuM 
was  de|id. ,  Methinks  we  see  npw  j^eft 
little  f unerah  Her  birth  had  been  tber 
humblest  of  the  humble ;  and  thcmgh. 
all  in  hfe  had  Joved  her,  it  was  thou^Bil 
best  that  none  should  be  i^ed  to  tho 
funeral  of  her  and  her  father,  but  two 
or  three  friend^;  the  old  deivym 
man,  himself^  walked  at  the  Wd  of 
the  father's  coffin — we  at  the  hesd  of 
the  daughter'a^fpr  .thia  via%  gnAled 
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imto  ouf  exceeding  love  ^-«iid  thiU    triamphing  hour.    Ghastly  were  hk 
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ty  of  the  Aloor !  bloody  tongue,  bitten  diroagh  at  the 

i   TetiKim^tiBies  to  a  more  desperate    very  root  in  a^ony.    The  branches  of 

j^asdon  than  had  ever  before  driven  tu 

04er  the  wilds^  did  we  deliver  up  onr^ 

Mves  entire^  and  pursoe  our  pastime 

l&e  one  doomed  to  be  m  wild  huntv- 

maii  tinder  some  spell  of  magie.    Let 

lis,  ere  we  go  away  from  these  high 

tetittts  and  be  no  more  seen^let  ub 

atray  far  np  the  Great  Glen,  beyond 

the  Bcho-cuff,  and  with  our  rifl^^ 

twtui  onee  the  rifle  of  EtbiHus  GodU 

lirey— let  us  stalk  the  red-deer.    Hi 

-tfiat  ehase  or  forest  the  antlers  ky  not 

lldoit^  as  now  they  lie  on  ihe  Athole 

Sraes ;  they  were  still  a  rare  sight— 

imd  often  and  <^en  had  Godfrey  and 

me  gone  up  and  down  the  Glen,  witb- 

tki  a  single  glimpse  of  buck  or  doe 

vMng  up  frmn  among  the  heather. 

dBnt  as  the  true  angler  will  tir  every 

tast  on  the  river>  miks  up  and  down, 

if  he  has  reason  to  know  that  but  one 

•ainj;le  flsh  has  run  up  from  the  sea-:- 

W>  w^,  a  true  hilnter^  neither  grudged 

liDTwearied  to  stand  fbt  hours,  stfll 

at  the  heron  by  die  stream,  hardly  in 

hope,  but  satisned  with  the  possibili^, 

duit  a  deer  might  pass  by  us  in  the 

desert  Steadiest  and  strongest  kself- 

Yed  ])assion  in  the  human  souL  Wkm 

bWs  the  warm  showery  soutlKweat 

whid,  the  trouts  turn  up  thek*  yelkrw 

ttides  at  every  light  dropping  of  the 

iy  on  the  curling  water— and  ihe 

angler  k  soob  sated  with  the  perpe- 

tiluj^y.  But  once-=-twice — diii^e-^ 

during  a  long  blustering  day— the  sul- 

leta  phmge  of  a  salmon  k  suffidentfar 

tiUK  day's  joy.  *  Still,  therefore,  still 

as  a  caiin  that  stands  for  ever  on  the 

hni,  or  rather  as  the  shadow  on  a 

dial,  that  though  it  moves,  k  never 

seen  to  move,  day  after  day  were  We 

on  our  sution  in  the  Great  Gkn.    A 

loud,  WiM^  wrathful,  and  savage  cry 

from  some  huge  animal  made  oiJur 

heart  1^  to  our  mouth,  and  bathed 

out  fbrehead  in  sudden  sweat.    We 

looked  up— and  a  red  deer— a  stag  of 

ten^ Ae  king  of  the  fbrest— stood 

with  all  hk  antlers,  snuffing  the  wind, 

hut  yet  bHnd  to  our  flgure  overshadow- 

M  by  a  ro^.    The  rifle-ball  merced 

Ilk  heart*— and  leaping  up  far  nigher 

than  our  head,  he  tumbled  in  teniflc 

death,  and  ky  stcme-still  before  our 

starting  eyes  amid  the  rustling  of  the 

atrong-boited   heather  !   Tl^e  we 

«tooa   rarveying   him  for    a  long 


fak  antlers  pierced  the  gwvd  hke 
swords.  Hk  bulk  seenied  mightier  in 
death  even  than  when  it  was  crowned 
with  that  kindy  head,  imufflng  the 
iiorth-wind.  In  other  two  houn  we 
were  down  at  Moor»edge  and  up  again, 
with  an  eager  train,  to  the  head  of  the 
Great  Gkn,  comingand  g^g«dktanoe 
of  a  dozen  long  miles.  A  hay- waggon 
floroed  its  way  through  the  bogs  and 
over  ihetoies-^and  on  our  return  infb 
the  inhabited  eountry,  we  were  met  by 
ahoak  of  peasants,  men,  women,  and 
cbildren>  huszaing  over  ibe  Pre^^— for 
not  for  many  years — never  since  the 
frmeral  of  the  old  lord-^had  the  iant* 
lers  of  a  red<*deer  been  seen  by  them 
trailing  along  the  heather. 

Fifty  years  and-  inor6— and  olr  f  my 
weary  soul  t  half  a  century  took  a  loi^ 
long  time  to  die  away,  in  gloom  and 
in  glory,  in  pain  and  pkasure,  fn 
atorma  through  which  weref  afhiid  to 
fly  even  ^e  spirit's  most  eiufk- winged 
raptures,  in  calms  that  rocked  lall  her 
fading^  Uke  azure-  plumed  halcyons  lo 
^rest — though  now  to  look  back  upon 
It,  what  seems  it  dl'but  a  transitoiy 
dream  of  tml  and  trouble,  of  whim 
the  smiles,  the  si^hs,  the  tears,  the 
{troans,  were  all  afike  vain  as  the  for« 
gotten  sunbeams  and  the  chmda! 
Pifty  years  and  more  are  gone— and 
Ibis  is  the  Twelfth  of  August,  £ig^« 
teen  hundted  and  twentv-eig^t ;  ^tiad 
all  the  Highland  mountains  have  since 
^awn  been  astir,  and  thundering  to  the 
hnpetijous  sportsmen's  joys  !  Our 
Sfnrit  bums  withhi  us,  but  our  limbs 
are  palsied,  and  our  feet  must  brush 
-die  heather  no  more.  Lo !  how  beau* 
tifuDy  these  fast -travelling  pointers 
do  their  work  on  that  black  .moun- 
tain's breast!  intersecting  it  into  pa- 
rallelograms,  and  squares,  and  circles, 
and  now  all  astoop  on  a  sudden,  as  if 
liroaen  to  death  !  Higher  up  among 
the  rocks,  and  cUA,  and  stones,  we 
see  a  stripling,  whose  ambition  it  k  to 
strike  the  sky  with  hk  forehead,  and 
wet  his  hair  in  the  mis^  doud,  ptor- 
suing  the  ptarmigan  nowm  their  varle- 
gated  aummer-dress,  seen  even  among 
the  unmelted  snows.  The  scene  shifts 
— and  high  up  on  the  heath  above 
the  Linn  of  Dee,  m  the  Forest  of 
Braemar,,  the  Thane— God  bless  him 
—has  stalked  the  red>deer  to  hk  lair, 
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312  Christopfter  in  his  Sporting  Jcusket. 

4lxA  now  lays  his  uQerring  rifle  at  rest 
<m  the  stump  of  the  Winch's  Oak. 
Never  shall  Bid  deaden  our  sympa- 
thies with  the  pastimes  of  our  fellow 
men  any  more  than  with  their  high« 
^est  raptures,  thdr  profoundest  griefs* 
Blessings  on  the  head  of  every  true 
^[lortsman  on  floody  or  field,  or  fell; 
aer  shaU  we  take  it  at  all  amisa  should 
some  of  them,  in  return' for  the  plea- 
4Bure  theymay  have  enjoyed  from  these 
our  Fyttes,  perused  in  smoky  cahin 
during  a  rainy  day,  to  the  peat-reek 
flavour  of  the  glorious  Glenlivet,  send 
(Us;  hy  the  Inverness  coach,  Aberdeen 
steam-packet,  or  any  other  rapid  con« 
!  veyance,  a  basket  of  game,  red,  bkck, 
-or  brown,  or  peradventure  a  haunch 
4if  the  red*  deer. 

•    Reader!  be  thou  a  male,  bold  as 
ihe  Tercel  Grentle— or  a  female,  fair 
as  theTalqan-T-a  male,  stem  as  an  old 
.Stag— or  a  female,  soft  as  a  young  J^Kie 
— we  entreat  thee  to  think  kin^y  of 
Us  and  oi  our  Article— and  to  look  in 
love  or  in  friendship  on  Christopher, 
in  his  Sporting  Jacket,  now  come  to 
4he  dose  of  his  Three  Fyttes,  into 
which  he  had  fallen— out  of  one  into 
.another — ^and  from  which  he  has  now 
been  revived  by  the  application  of  a 
kttle  salt  to  his  mouth,  and  then  a 
,«alker.  .  Nor  think  that,  rambling  as 
we  have  been,  somewhat  after  the  style 
of  thinking  common  in  sleep,  there 
has  been  no  method  in  our  madness, 
no  lucidus  ordo  in  our  dream.    The 
whole  forty  pages  are  instinct  ,with  one 
ai»rit— our  thoughts  and  our  feelings 
have  aU.  foUowed  one  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  principles  of 
4u»ociation — and  a  fine  proportion  has 
been  involuntarily  preserved  in  "  what 
is  writ  is  writ*"    The  article  may  be 
likened  to  some  noble  teee,  which,— 
idthough  here  and  there  a  branch  has 
aomewnat  oveigrown  its  brother  above 
or  below  it,  an  arm  has  stretched  itself 
<Nit  into  farther  gloom  on  this  side  than 
on  that,  so  that  there  are  irregularities 
in  the  umbrage — is^till  disfigured  not 
by  those  sports  .an4  freaks  of  nature 
working  on  a  great  scale,  and  stands, 
magnificent  object!  equal  to  an  old 
•castle,  on  the  cliff  above  the  cataract. 
Woe  and  shame  to  the  sacril^ous 
hand  that  would  lop  away  one  bud- 
ding bough !  Undisturbed  let  the  tanpe 
■and  wild  creatures  of  the  region^  in 
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storm  or  sunshine,  find  shelter  ^or 
shade  under  the.cidm.circivnferenoe 
of  its  green  old  a^.     Or   if  that 
image  pleaseth  .  thee   not,  and  -  still 
thou. art  inclined  to  be  critiQEdr^then 
^^aati^ed  with  our  final   simile. 
There  are  two  ways  of  approaching 
a  city  from  a  rural  stage  tvi^live,Qr 
twenty  miles,  from  the  I^ost-offioe* 
You  ti^e  your  seat  in  the  mul-coaph» 
and  looking  .occasionally  out  of  .the 
.window^  you  see  many  sights.  WQi^th 
looking  at— the  sea  on  your  right ; 
Julls,  the  Pentlands,  on. your  left  ;..in 
front,  Arthur  Seat  apd  the  CaltpnHiU, 
and  tl^e  smoke  of  Auld  l^eekieeuvelor 
ping  the  Castle.    Meanwhile  >yQu.api" 
^roach  the  metropolis,,  in  a  linOca^ 
strai^t  as  Engineer  Telford  .coul4 
contrive  to  make  it,  and  as  smooth  .aji 
suits  the  genius  of  Macadam*.  Tji^ 
mode  of  travelling  is.  a  good  one,,an4 
we  frequently  practise  it  with  ple^r 
sure..   But  there  is  ano^ier,  enUrely 
different,  and  i^  certain  sei^nsof  .th^ 
year  and  mooids  of  the  mii^,  jn^ 
nitely  better.    You  take  your  fpQt.i^ 
your  hand,  and  leaving  the  turnpike 
road  altogether,  you  deviate,  away  »p 
and  down,  following  the  course  of  a 
stream  flowing  towards  the  city  and 
the  sea.  Whileit  continueth  to  "  inakie 
sweet    music   with    the    ^lanieUe^ 
stones,"  you  ask  it  no  questions,  why  it 
diooses  to  wheel  suddenly  round,  and 
to  seem  to  be  goiog  back  agiun  ^  the 
pretty  green'  broomy  braes  lamoi^ 
whicn  it  has  its  source,  for  a  moment's 
reflection  convinces  you  that  it  is  the 
best  judge  of  its  own  channel,  and 
that  you  have  no  right  to  alter  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress.   One  wild  scene  of 
beauty  and  of  grandeur  still  succeed- 
ing another,  you  two— the  stream  and 
the  traveller — 

*•  Through  Eden  take  your  solitary  way," 
now  diut  up  amopg  rocks,  now  siiig- 
ipg  past  a  wood  and  a  tQwer,  now  cm* 
tivated  fields,  now  ^  bit  of  heather 
alive  with  b^,  i^nd,  in  the  distance, 
towers  and  spires  glancing  through  the 
boughs,  and  you  arrive  at  last,  at  the 
end  of  your  journey,  some  hours  aft^ 
the  mail,  with  a  cheerful  mind  and  a 
sharp  appetite,  just  in  time  for  the 
Noctes  AmbrosiaiSMe.  The  application 
is  alike  ingenious  and  obvious.  So, 
reader,  Gwl  bless  ye— for  a^inoqi, 
farew^!  . 
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Oitjifeadsra  ar»]^iDbtbly  aw«rt#  tbst 

the  BoyaL  loititetioii  in  AttMmnrk^ 

Strael  wai  the  tibrst  EUglnli  attenqyt^ 

iiridHtatioii^w«pre8iiiile/eftlieFr^d» 

Lydes,  mieh  as  tliey  Ifeitii  tiadcr  tktf 

tmden  ri^^g^imf^teiiilkseMiciMe  withoul 

troable  u|to  the  minds  of  fiOe  ladies 

siBd  gentkmoi.   Such  devices- aw,  we 

fmS^  cofifeti^  rather  Ffendi   tbait 

Engfrn  in  efaaracter,  and  m^i  to  H<# 

^ycule  equally  firom  the  leaily  learned 

and  from  tfcie  frivdons.    Attending^ 

courses  of  lectures  upon  v  arioiMr  8tifoi«> 

jeets  is,  however,  a  very  innoeent  pas^ 

time;  and  the  RcfyaA  Institntioft  ig 

shielded^  as  far  as  may  he;^  against 

iocrtft  and  80oife>  by  the  idrileso|^y> 

the  eloquence^  and  the  wit,  of  tacMe* 

who  have  condescended  to  lecture  in 

ils  thelitre^  amfr  yet  arore  ^fecluidly  by 

hawBig  bees  bech  the  seene  alvd  tM 

neaesef  most  of  the  splendid  ehemi* 

oal  diseoveABS  m^idi  nave  immortali^ 

iaed  the  name  of  Davy,  and  aHered 

the  very  nMure  of  the  science  ef  >  che-^ 

misery.    Most  of  these  superiw  men 

hav^  ihdetd,  now  deserted  the  Royal 

insttCutien,  and  their  sueeessors,  hdw-r 

ever  #xo^nt,  ean  hardly  be  esteem** 

ed  tfieur  eqmds  in  ahility  ^  hut  tiie 

Lebture^rooin  stiU  affi>rds  nulch  agree«' 

aUe  itetructidn  to  persons  who  wonld 

not  othemd^,  permipsv  be  at  ihe  trou* 

Me  of  acqniring  such  knowledge.  One 

oonrse  of  iednres  lately  deUvered  there 

app^ed  to  us  so  interesting^  so  cu« 

rions,  a^d  developed  matters  as  yet  so 

litde  understood,  that  we  are  induced 

to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  utility  by 

inserting,  a  brief  account  of  them  in 

this  lisgasine. 

The  lectures  in  question  were  deli-^ 
vered  by  an  Italian  nobkman,  the 
Manpxis  Spineto,  who  many  years  ago 
todL  refuge  in  tfade  eountry  mm  the 
OQnvulbioiis  into  whidi  his  native  land 
was  throiirn  by  the  wars  of  the  French 
vevoktiion,  and  who  has  since  honoor^ 
ably  supported  hinraelf  by  his  own  ta« 
loits  and  exertions.  He  is  now  at-^ 
tached  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
as^^deputy,  we  believe,  to  the  Th)- 
£B88or  of  History  and  Languages^  in 
the  latter  department.  He  has  here* 
tofi»e  lectured  both  at  this  Institcr- 
tSott  and  at  Cambridge,  upon  modem 
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literaiair^  and  is  well  knolni  as  SHttn 
of  various  and  sKtensifve  informadoo. 
Coneemkig  his  merits  as  a  leetarer,  ic 
need  only  be  added,  that  \A»  En^^fa  i$ 
perfect  hi  point  of  oompoaition,  and  no 
wther  demctivein  pronunciation  thaft 
that  he  eannot  quite  master  the  M> 
and  occasionally  relieves  mt^dform 
combinatioDs  of  eonaonants^by  insert* 
u^  ani»  or  an  e  betwixt  any  trouble* 
some  pahr  of  lliem«  Thesdl^jectmaU 
ter  of  his  kst  oouise  was  tihe  marvd*- 
hmsprogsess  recently  made  in  expiain-i 
ingttMBe  mysCeiioiis  Egyptian  HieKM 
l^yphics,  viewed  for  so  many  ages  wiUi 
let^niDig  wonder,  a*  tile  maribi  beneadi 
i^hi^  the  profound  learning  of  asH 
dent  Eg^^  was  disguised  :from  thcr 
MBearcoes  of  the  studions..  Wepio^ 
pose  giving  a  sketch  of  each  of  the  six 
leetures  in  order,  ad^Bng^  as  we  pnM 
seed,  such  remarko  as  may  appeav 
needful. 

The  first  lecture  was  devoted  to  the 
obsfeaeles  to  be  contended  with  in  At-* 
tempting  the  study  of  Hiero^yphies^ 
to  the  information  required  to  faCiB«« 
tate  such  stucties,  even  now  that  wer 
know  how  the  attempt  should  be  nuMie  $ 
and  to  ihose  circumstanees  iirthe  eon^ 
ditiony  leaniing,  and  dviliaaiicm,  off 
the  Ancient  Egyptians,  which  give  in« 
terest  to  idl  inqunries  into  thekr  reeorda 
and  their  remains. 

The  first  of  these  peitits  was  pref»-i 
oed  and  illustrated  b^  observatiena 
upon  the  difficidtyof  enginBlly  doftiot^ 
vmg  what  to  us^^-as  an  acquisition  o^ 
infimcy-^presMits  itsdf  idmost  in  the 
form  of  a  thing  of  nature,  rather  than 
of  human  invention,  die  eonneiaion 
between  the  written  characters  of 
the  alphabet,  aad  the  thoughts  we 
eatress  by  thdrinstmmentality.  Tina 
might  indeedN  have  been  carried  isr-i 
ther,  to  their  connexion  with  spoken 
sounds ;  for  surely  there  is  no  note 
natural  affinity  between  the  figure  of 
thelettera  anditesound,  than  between 
Ff  a,  /,  A,  e,  Tf  and  the  idea  of  the  pa^ 
rent  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  ex- 
istence. Ferhaps,  were  we  to  investi- 
tfAe  theolrig^Mid  ]^wgress  of  writing. 
It  might  appear  that  its  natnnd  course 
WW  to  beghr  with  the  pictui^^wiitiing 
<^  Kexicif,  Mid  pass  through  thenym- 
^  R 
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bolical  Hieroglyphic^  to  the  phonetic* 
Hieroglyphic,  ere  it  attains  to  the  or- 
dinary alphabet  of  .simpler,  bat  appa- 
rently arbitrary  characters.  But  this 
is  no  place  for  such  speculations.  The 
lexistence  of  these  phonetic  Hierogly- 
phics, is  priedsdy  the  modem  disco- 
very^ which  it  is  the  purport  of  the 
firesent  article  to.  elucidate,  and  we 
must  proceed  methodically.  The  dif- 
ficulties with  which  the  study  of  Hie- 
roglyphics was,  to  borrow  a  significant 
French  word,  khnssi,-  when,  after  cen- 
4urie8:of  indifierence,  they  again  be- 
,  oame  objects  of  curiosity,  werethe  fol- 
lowing :— No  one  knew  what  language 
Hieroglypbics^  were  designed  to  ex- 
press, whether  Gredc,  Coptic,  or  some 
altogether  forgotten  t(mgue,  the  ver- 
nacular of  ancient  Egypt^  or  a  sacred 
and  mysterious  dialect  confined  to  the 
priesthood.  It  was  moreover  concei- 
ved, Mthat  every  figure  was  strictly' 
i^mboliial,  which,  by  the  by,  would 
lutve  rendered  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage written  in  them  less  import- 
ant. But  eveuiiad  these  doubts  been 
solved,  and  this  mistake  cleared  up,' 
there 'Still  remained  otho:  erroneous 
opinions,  which,  whilst  they  possibly 
stimulated  the  zeal  of  the  student; 
misled  his  steps  in  pursiung  the  iu- 
'  vestigation.  Men  looked  to  the  Hiero- 

grphics  for  that  which,  as  far  as  they 
ve  yet  been  deciphered,  they  do 
not  afford.  The  Greeks,  however  in- 
ouintive  reinfecting  the  reputed  won- 
orous  learning  of  the  Egyptian  hie- 
rarchy, seem  not  to  have  dreamt  ctf  a 
possibUity'  of  comprehending  what 
they  considered  as  ue  enigmatical  re* 
eata  of  mystic  sublimities,  dnteUkible 
only  to  the  priests,  and  hardly  to  them, 
after  the  final  overthrow  of  their  tem- 
poral power— previously  much  shaken 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Shepherd  Kings 
•^by  the  overwhelmin^y  destructive 
invasion  of  Cambyses.  The  Romans 
probaUy  adopted  the  opinions  of  the 
Greeks ;  but  our  .lecturer  disbelieves 
the  story  of  a  large'reward  having  been 
ofeed  by  one  of  the  Ciesars  to  who-* 
ever  should  interpret  the  Hierogly- 
phics upon  one  of  the  obelisks  tfaiat 
hadbeentransportedtoRomct  When 
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in  later  times  Hieroglyphics  again  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  learned,  the 
Jesuit  Kircher  studied  them,  in  thecon- 
fident  expectation  of  discoveringin  them 
a  regular  system  of  Demonology,  and  of 
course  found  what  he  sought.  Others, 
with  equal  perspicacity,seyertillyr^  in 
these  accommodating  records,  a  scheme 
of  Grecian  mythology^  a  version  of  the 
Ptialms  of  David,  and  even  some  of  the 
most  mysterious  dogmas  of  Christi- 
anity. Concerning  the  groundlessness 
of  these  views,  it  may  be  enough  to 
say,  that  a  set  of  legends,  the  suppo- 
sed repository  of  astronomical  specu- 
lations; if  not  of  a  complete  theory  of 
astronomy,  disclose,  through  recent ' 
deciphering,  the  names  of  some  of  the 
Roman  Emperors ;  and  one  which  had 
been  interpreted  by  the  (Edipus  of 
Jesuits,  into  Latin,  full  as  unintelli- 
gible as  the  Hieroglyi>hics,  proves  to 
be  simply  Cesar  Domitianus  Augus- 
tus. 

-  The  student  who  would  devote 
himself  to  the  investigation  of  Hiero- 
glyphics, should,  according  to  the  Mar- 
quis Spineto,  besides  unierstanding 
Coptic,  be  well  versed  in  those  mat- 
ters to  which  they  relate,  the  history 
and  religion  of  ancient  Egypt.  We 
do  not  dispute  the  utility  of  such 
knowledge,  as  far  as  it  is  yet  to  be 
had,  for  such  purposes,  although  we 
ourselves  look  rather  to  the  decipher- 
ing of  the  Hieroglyphics  for  the 
knowledge,  than  to  the  little  gathered 
firom  other  sources,  for  the  further- 
ance of  deciphering.  But  our  readers 
will  scarcely  exp^  these  few  pages 
should  prepare  them  fully  for  plun- 
ging in  person  into  this  mfficult  and 
curious  study.  We  shall,  therefore, 
pass  over  the  details  of  Egyptian  my- 
thology, and  proceed  to  the  historic 
statements.  Little  rdiance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  relations  of  the 
Greeks  concerning  any  foreign  coun- 
try, even  one  they  respecte^  save  a3 
such  rdations  are  confirmed  by  na- 
tional testimony.  The  only  Egyp- 
tian historian  known,  even  by  name, 
is  Manetho,  and  of  his  vnritmgs  we 
possess  only  extracts  preserved  cniefiy 
by  his  antagonists  nie  early  Chris- 


*  Phonetic,  means  vocal,  and  is  used  by  modem  writers  upon  Hieroglyphics,  to  de- 
note, ^  lepieseBtiDg  sovnd." 

*  f  Upon  this  supposed  ignonuioe  of  the  Andoits,  we  have  somediingto  say,  which 
will  be  more  inteUigible  after  we  shall  haye  imparted  the  knowledge  now  obtained  of 
the  nature  of  Uiei^yphicSy  and  which  we  therefore  reserve  till  the  epd  of  this  article. 
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tians,  for  the  purpose  of  refutation. 
That  he  should  be  refuted,  was  deemed 
indispensable^  because  it  was  then^ 
and  long  afterwards,  conceived  that 
his  chronology  contradicted  that  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  Marquis,  who 
appears  to-be  a  sincere  Christian,  and 
to  feel  a  devout  pleasure  in  dwelling 
upon' every  the  slightest  confirmation 
of  Holy  Writ  from  protoe  annals, 
alleged  that  this  seeming  discrep- 
ancy between  Biblical  and  Egyptian 
chronology,  arises  solely  from  the 
preference  given  to  the  Hebrew  over 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  reckons  full  1400 
more  years  between. the  deluge  and 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  than  the 
Hebrew  text.  We  must  confess  our 
inadequacy  to  offer  an  opinion  upon 
this  question,  on  which  so  many  doc- 
tors disagree ;  but  such  of  our  readers 
as  labour  under  like  ignorance  with 
ourselves  will  doubtless  incline,  by 
adopting  the  more  liberal  computa- 
tion of  time,  to  avoid  a. painful  oppo- 
sition between  the  sacred  volume, 
and  what  seems  to  be  matter  of  fact, 
since  the  recent  Hieroglyphical  dis- 
coveries strongly  confirm  Manetho's 
veracity.'  The  remaining  fragments 
of  his  history  give  S2  dvnasties  of 
kings  prior  to  Alexander  s  subjuga- 
tion of  Egypt.  Under  the  first  six- 
teen, who  appear  to  have  been  very 
much  held  in  subjection  by  the  hier- 
archy, the  country  flourished,  advan- 
cing rapidly  in  wealth,  population, 
science,  and  the  arts.  During  this 
period,  terminating  about  2000  years 
B.C.,  arose  the  splendid  temples  of 
Thebes  and  Heliopolis.  The  16th 
dynasty  of  Pharaohs — a  name  used 
as  generic  to  native  Egyptian  mo- 
narchs — ^was  overthrown  and  driven 
into  Upper  Egypt  bv  the  Hikshoz, 
the  Arabian  shepherd  kings;  a  race 
of  barbarian  conquerors  who  devas- 
tated the  country,  and  apparently 
strove  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  a 
civilization  thej^  probably  despised. 
The  Hik^z  yielded  in  their  turn  to 
the  efforts  of  the  18th  and  greatest 
dynasty  of  Pharaohs.  The  supre- 
macy of  the  priesthood  seems  never 
to  have  been  fully  re-established; 
but  they;  as  well  as  the  country,  pros- 
pered under  these  able  and  powerful 
sovereigns,  until,  about  500  years 
B.C.,  Cambyses  overran  the  coun- 
try, wrought  a  desolation  equalling  if 
not  surpassing  that  of  the  Hikshox, 
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and  finally  destroyed  Thebes,  crushed 
the  priesmood,  and  terminated  the 
independent  swav  of  native  sove- 
reigns. '  Upon  this  ground-work  the 
noble  lecturer  marked  out  five  dia- 
tinct  historical  periods,  by  which*  he 
classed  the  Hieroglyphic  monuments 
remaining:  the  Ist  tne  hieratic  period 
prior  to  the  shepherd  kings ;  the  5dd, 
that  of  the  restored  Pharaohs ;  the  Sd, 
of'the  Persian  tyranny;  the  4th  un- 
der the  Ptolemies;  and  the  5th,  from 
the  death  of  Cleopatra,  when  ^E^;ypt 
became  a  Boman  province^  imtil  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  when  the 

Prevalence  of  Christianity  appears  to 
ave  put  an  end  to  Hien^lyphical 
writing.  During  the  first  three  of 
these  periods,  we  understood  the 
Marquis  Spineto  to  state  the  lan« 
guage  of  the  Hieroglyphic  inscriptioDS 
to  have  been  Coptic,  during  the  two 
last,  Greek.  The  lattet  part  of  ^s 
statement  appears  to  be  asserted  in 
too  unqualified  a  form. '  Assuredly  the 
Coptic  language  remained,  to  say  the 
least,  mix^  and  blended  with  the 
Greek ;  and  for  our  own  part,  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  extends,  the  only 
Greek  words  we  have  seen,  or  heatrd 
of,  as  positively  found  in  later  in- 
scriptions,  are    the  imperial  titles^ 

.  This  first  lecture  closed  with  re- 
minding the  audience  of  those  points 
which,  being  known  v  to  us  touching 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  should  stimu- 
late our  appetite  for  all  possible  fur* 
ther  information  concerning  so  ex- 
traordinary a  people.  We  cannot 
but  look  with  a  kmd  of  filial  reve« 
rence  to  the  masters  in  learning,  sci- 
ence, and  the  fine  arts,  of  our  mas-^ 
ters  the  Greeks,  whose  profound  ad- 
miration for  the  Egyptians  acquires 
double  value  from  the  habitual  con- 
tempt entertained  by  the  favoured 
sons  of  HeUas  for  aU  other  foreigners* 
Of  the  learning  of  these  forefathers  of 
knowledge,  we  may  now 'hope  to 
know,  ere  long,  something  beyond 
tradition.  Of  their  progress  in  the 
fine  arts  some  means  of  judging  exist ; 
and  whilst  travellers  rapturouslf  ex«r 
tol  the  beauty  of  Egyptian  architect 
ture,  statnar]^  and  painting,  it  would 
be  presumption  in  those  who  have 
never  trodaen  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
to  reject  or  dispute  their  judgments.  • 
:  With  resp^  to  the  first  named  art, 
^  indeed,  we  are  well  disposed  to^ooncur 
in  such  encomiiuns.    The  architectu* 
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^0  p»6airly  4000  ywp  pWi  «^??rair^ 
die  mM  with  t)ie  «uQliiyutT  ^  thwr 
wlidUy  Mid  »i9giutpide;^^e  pomir 
lain  pyraniiMl^  th^  most  £Mnili«7}y 
known  of  EgypCum  bii|)4um  ;r-iemT 
plesi  wbo«0  nmis  mre  S^  mOeis  $|ii  cUv 
(Biim&K«9pe  ^^^Imnpi  60  aqd  80  f^ 
high  ;*^8UtmBf  of  eorre»poii4iog  fis«)p 
the  image  of  Onyipimdy as  4i)  his  tofnh» 
itbe  Mefnno9iuu)»  ivi^iisviring  T^  £^t  in 
altituck.  If  t)|e«e  temples,  i9cb«» we 
ipave  s^n  them  deliiifated,  he  ded'p 
icl^t  iff  t)ie  ^^0ipqe»  the  ligbtni99«» 
tb9  ftrf«b^  beeuly  e^  their  Gremo 
iriveH  th^y  poMew  Tx^Ueneiei  pf 
imetiber,  perhaps  «ot  ii^enpr  kiedj 
end  thek  wsnsiTeviess  eecer^s  far  k^ir 
ttei^  with  OHT  id«a  of  a  religious  edifice^ 
tbap  the  wnate  style  of  the  im-rad* 
miredt  and  admurahle  Pwihencm, 
We  WPuld  not  eompare  Mi9&  so  uiw 
like  ae.aii  Dgyptian  tequple  and  a  G«it 
thiq  49athedm«  yet  the  efeet  of  the 
fonder  upon  our  de?otiooal  ^^diegs 
is  not  yefY  dissimilar  to  that  of  the 
lattet,  7ho'0plumns  of  those  tamt 
plea  need-no  assoeiatioiia  tojjawiaj 
they  display  reel  heauty.  U^%  we 
moa^  confess^  when  we  look  ^pgn  the 
liead  of  ^e  young  Memnon  present^ 
hy  Mr  Selt  to  the  British  Museum^  and 
recollect  the  paintings  in  poor  Belaoni's 
exhihitien  of  his  i^gyptian  tomb,  not 
eyen  the  aaaertion  of  the  son  of  a  dia« 
^nguisbed  artist,  lieutenant  Beechy, 
that  he  eould  fancy  Giorgione  and 
Ti^ai  bad  learned  colouring  in  Bgypt, 
can  aubdue  our  aesptienl  eimpicions  of 
the  iuAuence  of  low  associatbns  and 
eK^Mmeous  eiroumstanees  upoti  the 
judgment  of  aueb  enthustastio  ad-« 
nurers*  Of  the  manufacturing  skill 
of  Egypt,  suiBcient  sptdmens  remain 
to  pKove  the  excellenee  which  had 
been  attaHied*  But  we  have  yet  fur.* 
ther  evidenoe  of  the  suneriority  of  the 
Sgyptiaaa  in  these  useful  arts,  in  the 
hct  of  thehr  baviag  possessed  the 
mieane  ^  carving  wiui  a  deUcate 
fnish>  granite  too  herd  for  our  best 
Instnunents.  Anidogoue  testimony 
^  tbehr  nraficieooy  in  mechanics  is 
aSbrded  oy  the  enonnoua  waighta 
wbiuil  Aey  knew  how  to  move  and 
taanagev  Twe  obelisks  in  the  temj^ 
of  liusoor,  900  feet  hig^,  are  £nrmed 


eadh  i^  one  single 'Uodt*  of- giBoite. 
jLnd  our  lecturer  n^attuoi  vm,  m^ 
out  citing  his  antberity,  that  they 
"were  9iui:h  adepts  in  the  art  of  tunneii- 
iing,  iu  whidi  late  disasten  shew  ue 
mere  tyrea, as  to havenot onljr.effeet- 
ed  sttbaquatie  paths  for  eresstng  the 
^Oe,  but  aotually  perforated  J^pt 
with  subterranean  labyrintht;  the 
fio«ne,  i)iobaUy^  Qf.these«xiraot<^ary 
Aromatic  oeMmonies  of  inltiatiim  t» 
the  sacred  jmyateriMi  dascribied  in 
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The  aeecmd  lecture  was  diiefly  ock 
eupied  with  an  historical  aeoount  of 
ebe  atepel^  i^^ich  the  present  bnow*^ 
ledge  of  Hiero^ynbieshas  been  attain* 
ed,  prefect  by  we-meitliott-of  such 
rays  of  light  «e  had  been  previeudy 
thrown  1^^  the  8td)jecty  alAoudi 
men's  eyes,  bliadedbyprciiudiee^  coi3d 
&pt  diaWn  the  truth  prasented  to 
them*^  A  transkiiett  by  HemUpioo, 
a^Greek,  of  the  HierioglyphiQa  upon  a 
column  removed  to  Rome,  has.  been 
preserved  by  Ammianus  Maroellinus ; 
but  which  column  he  interpreted  ia 
not  known.  It  is  even  ooige^ined  to 
have  been  destroyed;  these  pointed  out 
bc^  oontidered  aaspurionsi  probaldy 
sculptured  at  Rome  when  Hien^y** 
phles  seem  to  have  been  imitatid  aa 
ornaments  hj  persons,  ignonoit  of  ^lebr 
meaning*  iAemens  Alexandrinua  and 
Porphyry  threw  out  ^e  conjecture, 
that  some  of  the  ^gures  might  peasiv 
bly  be  phonetic  A  conjeetme  ad6pt« 
ed  by  Dr  Warburten^  in  his  Diviirn 
LaGATioir,  and  to  whidi  he  added 
the  equally  happy  suggestkm,  that  ^ 
Hieroglypliio  inseriptiensmi^tbebii* 
torical  records.  Finally^  Hems  ApoHo; 
in  a  work  transited  into  Greek>  nnde^ 
the  title  of  HisaooLypHicA^  affinded 
much  miscellaneous, .  but  impeff^set^ 
and  not  very  useAil  informatien:^ 

We  must  pause  in  our  abstract  of 
the  leetureto  observe,  that  die  gene* 
rally  intelligent  and  weU-^informed 
Italian  hardly  dees  justice  either  to 
the  good  Father  or  to  the  Egyptian. 
The  paasi^  in  Clemens  Akxandri-^ 
nua  eontains  a  distinct  statement  of 
the  different  nature  of  the  three  aeve^ 
ml  kinds  of  Hieroglyphica  employed, 
•7*the  ^Mmetio^*  the  Figumtive^  and 
the  Symbolical.  It  is,  himever,  so  eb^ 


*  If  Hi«eg|yphk:  nameadstoit  be  not  iimnatably  fixed,  we  wsuld  fiUn  recammend 
the  sabstitatioii  of  the  words  Alpkabetir  and  Gn^hic,  as  more  exactly  beaiing  the 
mesnipg  iatfade^l^  tl^n  fhfimtk  snA  *'igarativc  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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wiHiily  inniftfumri^lit  to  xt$4a%0 
wkmt  pwwpewaiii  notkmB  nwtUi 
Imtb  iiiirpiiiiWri  tbam  they  ralgindtiw 
Mood  Jiift  iDttiiio&  if  i^cr  bq  fiermi 
^oom^eiprcfm;  ip  uawiUiDf  UtM 
baaomiud^  wheibcr  bam  piidtar 
iadoleBci^  to  reUnquiab  an  opjoioii^ 
Iniacty  it  18,  our  bio vLedge .  of  th» 
tB^jectlbateoaUn  w  to  uadeculiiid 

The  valae  of  the  ^«orli  qC  itovi  Apok 
l»9  WL  Chtippollion  appraciAtei  Tety 
lue^y.  Indeed  ii  lOioiiId  86m>  (hat 
we  owe  lo  hinmost  of  what  i«e  faMW 
ef  the  Impon  oC  the  symbole. 

Tknt  ccatleved  Ugbte  hacL  ee  we 
haf»nid,bf0iiobtciiiedhy  themleta 
ef  pnQodiee^  and  no  pxotpect  of  elocU 
datton  had  appeared,  when  Bonaparte 
iBiaded  JIgjpt  with  an  anny,  attend- 
ed hj  a  eoipsrpf.  anttuie.  But  efen 
now  it  w»t  aeddenty  rather  than  the 
mif«y»  iif  ihi  eeientific  hattalion«  that 
tnpfdiad  JBodern  Europe  with  a  kisy  to 
the  HieieKlyphicf  of  Aneient  Egypt. 
In  diflm  ^  foondatiooa  of  Fort  St 
Jaliaa^  near  Booetta,  the  hloek  of 
Wack  heialW  known  by  the  name  of 
t^BoaetU  Stone,  waa  fpond*  Thii 
edebeated  noninoent  waa  tnniferred, 
hy  the  triumpha  of  our  anne,  to  our 
poawenen*  and  lafely  deposited  in  the 
biiti^  Mueeum.  It  excited  ao  much 
atteptjimat the  (iine>  that iti detcrip* 
tioa  here  aoay  seon  superfluooa ;  but 
the  eletrftBte  of  oor  narration  of  the 
eoune  punmed  tt«peottog  it,  and  of 
the  diaopyeriea  to  which  it  liaa  given 
ziie»  reqniret  that  we  should  romind 
our  readort  of  iti  preque  nature*  Be 
It  wwendxyftd,  then,  that  this  inva* 
hiaUa  doeuoient  bore  three  inacrip« 
tione,,  eae  in  Greek*  one  in  Hiero* 
g)yphioV;and  one  in  an  unknown  cba« 
netsr.  Tlk?  ttone  was  mutilated ;  all 
three  inscrintiona  were  manileatly  inu 
MiiBet ;  and  evea  the  Greek  waa  near* 
ly  uniitrilimbVvr.  The  Antiquarian 
Seetety  had  the  three  inMriptiooa  cax»r 
Mly  oopied*  and  transmitted  engmed 
Jhe  aieitfii  to  aUthe  leained  aocietiei 
in  Enrobe*  Pgnon  and  Heyne,  the 
intHettoiiioaehQlarsof  theaoe,  trana- 
ted:the  Greek  inacrip^o.  It  ^ved 
la  he  a  deoree  of  the  priesthood  in  ho« 
nanr  of  one  of  tbe Ptolemies;  and  the 
last  Hne  oontained  the  impc^tant  in« 
formation,  that  the  sttd  decree  was  or* 
deced  to  b0  ilMCfi^  IP  Greek,  in  Hie^ 
n^yphics,  and  m  the.Encborlal,  or 
Omotic,  the  common  character  of  the 
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eoumcyii  Tbe  hbam^^  dariphtning 
Ihua  Uflhlened  by  a  IvanaUtiDO  of  what 
wialo  be  dec^beaed*  the  adentifie 
men  of  aU.natuna  addrasMl  diottv 
aeltea  to  die  tesk4 

.  TheDonotiochanctcraweve judged 
lobealphabetie,and  therttoe,  aa  the 
ksat  diffioult,  were  first  attempted; 
but  what  the  languay  written  in  these 
Demetiepberacters  might  be,  nobody 
knew.  Syhestre  de  Sacy  first  obser* 
Jed ja likeness  between.twogroapsof 
cbaraeters,  answering  in  plaoe  to  Jier^ 
amder  and  Jhrnndriop  in  the  Greeks 
Thia  was  the  first  diaeorenr  of  any  of 
the  letters,  and  indicated  the  means  of 
ascertaining  others.  Upon  this  foun* 
dation  the  Dane  Akerbiad,  a  diploma^ 
tist,  constructed  an  alphabet.  It  was 
tvery  defectiTe,  mainly  because  he  had 
not  fluspected  that  thcEgyptiana,  like 
Mm  Jews  and  other  Oriental  nations^ 
omitted  the  vowels  in  writing.  Aker* 
hlad'a  alphabet  was  corrected  by  our 
countryman,  Dr  Yoong*  who  soudit 
out  in  the  Demotic  inscriptkm  other 
groupe  of  frequent  recurrence,  count* 
ed  their  repetitions,  and  assuming 
them  to  answtf.  to  ih^  words  in  the 
Greek,  most  nearly  conremoadiog  in 
timea  of  recnirenoe,  made  out  the 
names  of  Ptokmy  and  Egifittt  tbe  sub- 
stantive iTta^,  and  the  ooigunetion 
4tnd., 

Dr  Young  then  proceeded  to  write 
the  Greek  ovec  the  Demotic,  so  aa  to 
brin^  every  unknown  portion  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  its  known  jmrw 
port,-*-«n  operatimi  of  difficulty,  maa- 
much  as  tbe  Demotic  was  written  ftom 
rigbt  to  left,  instead  of  from  left  to 
right.,  Ha  accomplished  it  by  uring 
tbe  ascertained  worda.  And,  King^ 
Egypt,  and  Ptolemy,  to  diride  and 
subdiride  the  inscription  into  minute 
parcels.  The  work  of  oomparison  waa 
thua greatly  facilitated ;  andalthoush 
atill  unsiupicious  what  kngnage  Be 
waa  translating,  in  1814^  by  this  pro*- 
cess  of  comparison,  he  fhlly  deopner^ 
^  thaDemotio  inscription. 

The  eonectnassof  Dr  Young's  read- 
ing was  soon  afterwards  satianctorily 
Mmfirmed.  A  atone  bearing  two  i»- 
acriptions^  one  in  Greek,  and  one  in 
Demotic  characters,  waa  conveyed  to 
Europe  by  M.  Dnmetti,  the  French 
Conaul  in  Egypt.  He  indeed  refused 
our  ingenious  compatriot  tbe  use  of  it, 
but  the  disappointment  resulting  from 
such  iUiberauty  waa  obviated  by  a  sin* 
gular  coincidence  of  circumstances.  M. 
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ChanpoUion  obligiegly  procured  the 
Doctor  the  copy  of. a  Demotic  papyruE 
from  the  treasures  accumulated  in  •Pa- 
risian Musses  /^and  an  English  •  tra- 
Teller^  about  the  same  time^  presented 
him  with  a  few  MSS.  he  had  brought 
home  from  Egypt.  Of  these  some 
were  in  Greeks  and  one  purported  to 
be  a  copy  of  the  Greek  version  of- a 
l^al  instrument^  inscribed  in  Greek 
am.  Demotic  upQU  a  stone,  eyidendy 
M.  Drouetti's.  M.  ChampoUion's  pa^ 
pyrus  turned  out  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
Demotic,  version  of  the  same  instru- 
ment !  The  power  of  reading  this  pa- 
pyrusy  was  irrefragable  proof  of  Dr 
Young's  haying  rightly  interpreted 
the  former  Demotic  Inscription. 

Thus  further  prepared,  European 
learning  and  industry  girded  itself  to 
achieve  its  great  adventure,  the  Hiero- 
glyphic portion  of  ike  Rosetta  Stone  ; 
and  it  was  Dr  Young  who  had  the 
honour  of  making  the  first  •  step  to- 
wards success.  He  noticed  a  group  of 
figures  inclosed  in  an  oval  ring^  an- 
swering in  position  to  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  in  the  two  other  inscriptions  ; 
and  thence  argued,  that  such  group 
must  be  Ptolemy,  and  that  Hierogly- 
phic, characters  might  be  used  other- 
wise ^an  symbolicaUy. 

It  is ^ true,  he  interpreted  some  of 
these  characters  wrong,  mistook  let- 
ters for  syllables,  and  vowels  for  use- 
less marks,  misled  in  the  latter  point 
probably,  by- reasoning  from  the  De- 
motic, in  which  the  omission  of  vowels 
is  said  to  be  uniform,  whilst  in  the 
Hieroglyphic  it  seems  arbitrary.  But 
this  was,  nevertheless,  the  first  per- 
ception of  the  possible  use  of  Hiero- 
glyphics to  express  sounds,  not  ideas ; 
and  upon  this  preliminary  discovery  is 
Champoltion's  brilliant  theory  ground- 
ed. .With  dmilar  success  and  similar 
errors>  Dr  Young  read  the  name  of 
Berenice,  in  a  l^end  from  a  ^  temple 
at  Earnak ;  and,  finally,  by  compari- 
son of^po^tion  with  the  Greek  and 
Demotic,  interpreted  77  other  charac- 
ters, or  groups  of  characters ;  but  he 
did  not  clearly  apprehend  their  alpha- 
betic nature,  and  indeed  still  doubts, 
we  believe,  the  extent  of  the  phonetic 
application- of  Hieroglyphics. 

The  third  lecture  turned  upon 
M.  Champollion^s  system  of  Hiero- 
glyphics ;  but  prior  to  explaining  it, 
the  Marquis  stated  that  the  first  con- 
firmation which  Dc  Young's  discovery 


received'  was  from  Mr  W.  •  Bankes. 
TMs  gentl^nan  observed, -that  a  sin- 
gle femalefigure,  an  unusual  pheno- 
menon in  E^ptian  sculpture  or  paint- 
ing, was  frequently  repeated  in  the 
carvii^  of  one  f)articular  tomb/;  and 
upon  the  sarcophagus  in  that  tomb  he 
noticed  a  group  of  figures  in  a  ring, 
which  he  guessed,  from  the  drcum- 
8tance,^tobe'Cl^patra.  '  In  corrobo-^ 
ration  of  which  guess,  upon  an  obelisk 
at  Phyls,  said,  in  a  Greek  inscription 
on  the  base,  to  have  been  raised  in 
honour  of  a  Ptolemy  and  two  Cleopa- 
tras,  he  found  the  name  of  Ptcdemy 
agreeing  with  that  of  the  Roaetta> 
Stone,  and  another  groups  fromJts 
position,  necessarily  Cleopatra,  agree- 
ing with  the  characters  t^^n  the  sar- 
cophagus.   •        . 

Such  was  the  state  of  Hierpgly^ic 
interpretation,  when  it  was  taken  up 
by  M.  Champollion.  The  ingenious 
and  judicious  Frenchman  at  once  cpn^ 
jectured  that  the  phonetic  use  of  Hie- 
roglyphics was  probably  not  limited 
to  the  expression  of  foreign  names, 
but  x)f  general  application,  and  he 
adopted  the  notion  first  esta\>lidied  -by 
Quatremere,  tibat  the  modem  Coptic 
is  identical  with  the  language  of  an« 
dent  Egypt.  By  these  id^  he  di-' 
reeled  his  investigations.  >  He  began 
indeed  with  Greek  and  Roman  names 
as  the  easiest — the  first  word  he  read 
was  '  Alexander— 4nd  by  their  help 
rapidly  prosecuted  his  phonetic  disco- 
veries. In  the  year  1822,  he  publish- 
ed an  Hieroglyphic  Alphabet,  of  100 
characters.  This  might  seem  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  representative  em- 
blems, for  sixteen  Jetters,  to  which 
some  erudite  persons  limit  the  Egyp- 
tian alphabet,  which,  by  those  who 
most  enlarge  it,  is  not  computed  at 
more  than  thirty,  including  diphthongs 
and  other  double  letters.  If  et,  not- 
withstanding such  a  superabundance 
of  substitutes  for  every  letter,  a  super- 
abuiidance  since  greatly  increased,  the 
same,  character  occasionally  stands  for 
two  consonants,  and  some -are  common . 
to  almost,  if  not  quite,  all  the  vowels. 
This  seemingly  glaring  awkwardness 
is  accounted  for  by  the  difierentdia- 
lects  prevailing  in  the  three  regions  of 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Egypt^ 
The  natives  of  every  province  being 
thus  enabled  to  read  the  inscriptions, 
each  according  to  his  own  indigenous 
pronunciation. 
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'  In  1824,  M.  Champollion  published 
his  Pr^ci^  du  Sy'stemk  Hierogly- 
pHiQUE,  still  our  standard  work  upon 
the  subject  In  (his  he  clearly  esta« 
Uiahed^e  distinction  drawn  by  Cle- 
mens  AleKailMirinus,  between  the  De- 
motic^ Hieratic,*  and  Hiero^yj^ic 
characters.  .  He  interpreted  upwards 
of  700  of  the  last,  many,  howeiwr, 
beipg  either,  figurative  or  symbolical, 
and  he  explained  the  principle  upon 
whidi '  phonetic  Hieroglyphics  were 
constructed.  ^  It  is  a  principle  pretty 
much  analogous  to  that  by  which  Eng- 
lish children  are  tau^t  their  letters, 
^hen  A  is  represented  and  illustrated 
by:  an  apple-pie,  B  bya  bull,  C  by  a 
cati  D  by  a  Dog,  &c.  That  is  to  say, 
that  everif '  depicted  object  stands  for 
ike  first  letter  in  its  owii  name.'  The 
names  supplying  the^  letters,  and  the 
words  written  in  them,- with  the  few 
exceptions  known  to  die  reader,  are 
all .  Ck^dc,  so  that  a  thorou^  ac- 
quaintance with  ^at  language  should 
seem  to  be  the  only  indispensable  qua- 
lification for  die  study  of  phonetic 
Hieri^lyphics. 

The  objects  thus  represented  for  the 
sake  of  their  initials,  are  of  every  pos- 
sible kind ;  the  human  body^  and  its 
parts/  animals  wild  and  tame,  and 
portions  of  them,  fish,  reptiles,  insects, 
Uruits,  flowers,  buildinjgs,  furniture, 
clothes,  tools,  geometrical  figures,  &c. 
&c.  One  purpose' of  the  immense 
number- of  characters  thus  provided, 
may  have  been  to  give  variety  to  their 
carved  and  painted  inscriptions,  as  the 
artists  appear  to'^have  very  much  stu- 
died the  eSect  of  the  grouping  of  their 
figures.  But  another,  and  more  im- 
portant, certainly  was,  to  allow  of  such 
characters  bdnig  selected  upon  every 
occasion,  as  were  symbolically  appro- 
priate to  the  subject  upon  whidi  they 
were  to  be  employed.  For  instance, 
in  the  names  of  sovereigns  or- heroes, 
the  lion,  as  emblematic  of  valour  and 
dignity,  always  stands  for  L,  and  the 
eagle,  for  the  same  reason,  for  A ;  the 
Coptic  immes  of  those  animals  begin- 
ning respectively  with  L  and  A.  The 
symbolical  character'  thus  given  to 
phonetic  writing,  the  Marquis  illus- 
trated by  the  supposition  that  we,  ha^ 
ving  such  an  Hieroglyphic  alphabet, 
therewith  desired  to  ^  write  London. 
A  leaf>  a  lamb,  or  a  Hon,  would  eqjoaJi- 
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ly  answer  for  the  L,  but  vire  should 
indisputably  choose  the  lion,,  as  the 
embkm  of  England.  -  An  oak-»tree, 
which  {umiahes  our  ship-timber, 
would,  as  certainly,  be  preferred  to  an 
owl  for  the  O,  although  the  difficulty 
of  distin^shing  in  a  mere  outline,  an 
oak  from  an  elm,  might  induce  the 
substitution  of  an  acorn- as  its  repre- 
sentative. A  net,  the  North  Star,  and 
the  nave  of  a  church,  would  alike  sup- 
ply N ;  but  we  should  probably  reject 
the  latter,  which  would  >  be  highly 
suitable  in  an  ecclesiastical  state,  in 
favour  of  the  net  and  the  North  Star, 
both  in  some  measure  appropriate  to 
a  seafaring  peq>le ;  and  assuredly  no 
^  Briton  would  take  a  dagger  for  his 
D,  whilst  the  deck  of  a  ship  supplied 
the  same  letter.  Thus  London  would 
be  written  or  painted  by  a  lion,  an 
oak-tree,  or  an  acorn,  the  North  Star, 
the  deck  of  a  ship,  and  a  net,  omitting 
the  second  O,  as  we  rarely  find  all  the 
vowels  inserted  in  a  word  hierogly- 
phically  written. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  dis- 
coveries, great  difficmties  still  peru 
plexed  die  student  of  Hieroglyphics ; 
one  being  their  arrangement.  They 
are  written  indifferently  from  right  to 
left,  from  left  to  right,  or  perpendi- 
cularly. Nay,  in  the  same  oval  ring 
or  shield,  haft  the  figures  will  be  pla* 
oed  horizontally,  half  perpendicular- 
ly ;  nor  do  they  always  invariably  fol« 
low  each  other  in  orthographical  or- 
der. These  sudden  changes  appear 
to  be  wholly  regulated  by  some  notion 
of  <convenient  or  agreeable  grouping ; 
for  whenever  one  figure  is  particularly 
long,  we  find  two,  or  three,  as  sym- 
metry may  require,  placed  one  over 
another  by  its  side,  thus  restoring  a 
due  equilibrium  to  the  picture,  at  3ie 
small  cost  of  sometimes  misplacing  a 
letter  or  so.  As  a  general  rule  it  has, 
however,  been  found,  that  in  MSS. 
Hieroglyphics  are  commonly  arranged 
in  perpendicular,  in  painting  and 
sculpture  in  horizontal  order,  whilst 
the  question  from  which  hand  to  be- 
gin reading,  is  usually  to  be  solved  by 
noticing  which  way  we  animals  look, 
and  banning  from  the  side  towards 
which  they  are  turned. 

Having  thus  explained  the  Hiero- 
glyphic alphabet,  the  4th  lecture 
treated  of  the  other  kinds  of  Hiero- 


Perhi^s  a  sort  of  priestly  cipher,  with  which  we  have  no  present  concern. 
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glyphica»  nme  Marquis  S|iiiieto  di« 
Tided  into  figiifa#r»  proper^  flMnn 
thre  ptopef  ikniigtd,  $aid  tjiahoaoA 
The  fifst  M^^  little  frooi  ner^  pi^ 
tore  writing.  Itt  this  igoratiTe  pM>i 
pet,  t0  expreM  midi  a  €foA'if  tttfipky 
tvie  ifeKrald  find  tMe  God  himg^  disu 
tii^giiMiedby  hia^esMem,  comMottl]^ 
anasifloalaacffdtoliiiir,  and  a  tettM 
^  with  a  Ihie  vmdet  it  f  wM<^  line 
b^  eneof  thd  forma  of  N^  ttancte  f# 
the  prepo0itioii  ^.  The  fl^;uratiT0 
abridged,  as  ita  name  im^ies  m 
ahridgement  of  the  preeeding,  is  the 
nMXft  eonmon.  In  it  the  God  w«mld 
be  cUstingnishedy  br  sidwtitntiBg  the 
head  of  his  favonnte  animal  tor  his 
own^ — a  Ibrm  long  nristakett  for  the 
actUal  nxiKe  of  the  God  ;  and  a  gnmnd 
plan  of  a  booBe  would  take  the  place 
of  the  teaiplt,  preserriitt:  the  N  fbr 
of.  In  symbolical  Hierogfyphks,  parts 
of  things  are  ttof^ytd  to  signiff  ^ 
whol0>  ^ngs  used  in  o6rtaln  opera- 
tions  to  signiQr  those  operations,  and 
things  emblematical  to  ngaify  that  of 
whick  they  mikht  be  emblems,  nus 
ahuman  head  implied  wisdnm^  a  Men's 
head  ealocir/a  bMt  wi^  a  flame  issn^ 
ing  from  it-~a  sort  of  a  censer,  we 
nresume^-on  act  of  adotaHom.  Two 
hands  and  arms,  eichtiolding  a  we^* 
ptm,  betoiDsned  a  bai^;  detadied 
hands  the  Mlam  ,*«->did  ihe  Egyptians 
eat  oflThands  as  the  Tu^  do  ear8,^by 
way  ^  trophies  of  dieir  massacres  ?^-> 
the  Mgn  of  a  thoinand  wkh  that  of 
the  proper  mnlti^icacor,  added  to 
Ihene  sofeivd  hands,  shelved  Ae  ion^i 
£«r  jAtm  in  the  battle,  aild  similar  ad« 
Jnncts  to  die  flgwe  of  a  kneeling  man, 
widr  the  line,  denoting  of,  er  posses* 
sioii,  vnder  him,  tiM  how  many  pri** 
Jkm^rthe  vi^Btorious  kii^,iirttose  name 
was  pfaoneticallysnbjoined,  had  tal^n. 
Some  symbols  are  more  obscure,  as  a 
twisted  serpeAt  for  the  amrse  of  ^ 
tfars. 

The  Egyptians,  we  are  teld,  deem* 
M  the  names  of  Deities  too  sacred  to 
bo  pvonomnced ;  a  notion  not  pecaHar 
to  tnem.  The  Jewe,  as  is  w^  knownj 
perhaps  from  an  overstrained  inter- 
pretation of  the  third  commandment, 
r«<Pflrently  abstained  ftom  speaking  die 
holy  name  of  Jehovidl ;  and  even  the 
Greeks,  fluniliariy  aa  they  dealt  with 
their  Fanlhcon  m  generri,  apprdKnd* 
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cd  that  the  utterance  df  the  awful 
M»m  Iteknogmao  would  *pKMnttl 
mne  ineonednma*  disaster,,  if  not 
htbag  the  nniwrse  itaelf  abont^diehr 
ear»  a%e  Sgyptiana  extended  ihia 
'ea  of  silent  jaspeci  to  aH  dMis 
i;  they  frequeimj wrot^  divine 
la  diwently  from  the"  way  in 
wMdk  ihef  wcae  qidKen,  and  judgdd 
ittnore  pious  to  designate  a  Deity  by 
his  symbd,  than  figmratively  or  phcH 
netk^ily.*  This  synM  was  oUbfen 
fomed,  by  attaching  the  marie  of  di* 
▼inity,  a  sort  of  hatchet,  to  the  mk* 
nml  dedicated  to  the  God,  or  to  hM 
«mb)em,  whateter  that  might  bet 

This  leetaie  eoilcluded  with  sam^ 
emblems  and  symbols  of  Oed«>  nd 
some  details  canceming'Effyplian  opi<i 
nioos  and  oostoms  naturafiy  oan^eel* 
ed  theiewidi.  But  we  deeraltmeve 
cmnrenient,  to  pieoeed  first  te  die 
gmnmatical  jforms  grven  in  the  5lh 
feetare,  that  we  may  pot  dl allele)* 
mentiny  information  together^  ere  we 
shew  its  iqpplicatmn.  The  Marqvia 
rai^  be  mftueneed  in  1^  difoent 
arrangement,  partly  by  the  desire  of 
adltcerii^  amusement  durengfa  every 
separate  lectnre,,  and  pardy  by  die 
impossibifity'  of  displrang  simnltrt^ 
neeu^,  in  the  Kmrted  space  at  Iria 
oommand,  the  nun^erons  Hiere^pkj>* 
callegends  and  inscripdens  with  which 
he  gratified  and  eidightened  his  audi* 
ence.  Withr  usy  who  mnat  eempreas 
the  subatanee  of  m  lecturer  intv  a 
£ew  pages,  and  who  can  ofier  bat  a 
specimen  er  two  of  Hiciog^yjMcs^ 
suidi  oonaidenftians  wti|^  not  |  and 
we  ifoUow  the  course  we  judge  cbai^ 
est,  without  regarding  the  place  as^ 
aig^iedl^  ^e  lecturer  to  either  mybi 
tfaology  or  Hieaog^yphieal  monument* 
Genders  were  expressed  by  the  sign 
9£  T,or  9£  T ;  pe  and  tfe  bein^  re* 
specUvely  die  masculine  and  femmine 
ardde;  and,  besides  die  eabit^nary 
tarisHon  and  insertion  of  vewdsi,  ini« 
Hals  being  oflen  used  as  abbreviationa 
of  w^rds.  The  t,  gmendly  in  the 
form  of  a  temkirele,  is  attached  to 
names  of  women,  to  symbols  of  God« 
desses^  and  oenverta  the  trorda  son 
said  bnid»r,  into  daughter  and  siater; 
The  persons  and  tenses  of  verba  are 
Ibrmed  by  adding  the  requisite  per«> 
asnal  pionooa  or  tcrminatieii  to  the 


*  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  diis  statement  with  the  very  frequent  recnrrenoe  of  the  pho« 
netic  names  of  OodajnaU  the  Itiecogty^ml  Irgends  aad  in<fcriptiens  wt  hate  seen. 
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infimtive,  or  ratber/p^^ps,  the  root 
of  a  verb^  ;-^we  are  no  Coptic  scho* 
l|tr»— wl^st  the  participle,  actiye  or 
passive,  is  expressed  by  placing  the 
•«ne  infinitive,  or  root,  l}6fore  or  be- 
hind the. person  referred  to.  Thus, 
ilfat  Ammon  is  loving  Ammon ;  Am» 
mon  Mai,  beloved  by  Ammon :  and 
both  senses  are  obtained  by  inserting 
tbe  word  between  two  names.  Same 
J^i  Amman,  meaning  beloved  by- 
Same  loving  Ammon.  To  express 
Ihe  paternal  relation,  a  goose  or  an 
egg,  both  standing  for  s,  with  a  line, 
the  character  i,  spelling  the  word  si, 
ion,  is  placed  beljweei^  the  names  of 
the  faOier  and  son.  If  the  mother's 
^ameis  to  be  added,  an  m  and  an  s, 
giving 'the  word  mes,  produced  or 
porn^  precedes  her  name.  Names  are, 
0i  course^  always  phonetically  written. 
Poly  those  of  sovereigns  are  inclosed 
10  oval  ringp.  Names  of  private  men 
agQd  .women  are  marked  by  human 
Qgures  attached  to  them ;  those  of 
I)elties  by  the  emblem  of  divinity. 

Our  readers  are  now  possessed  of 
tiie  most  important  of  the  elementary 
part  of  the  Hieroglyphic  system,  as 
far  as  it  is  yet  ascertained.  We  shall 
next  impart  some  of  the  results  of  the 
^mlication  of  this  elementary  know- 
ledge, in  the  explanation  and  descrip-* 
Hon  of  such  deciphered  Hieroglyphic 
monuments  as  4>pcvcd  to  us  roost 
curious  amongst  those  the  Marquis 
exhibited.  Our  learned  foreigner's 
ytatements  concerning  Egyptian  reli« 
^on^  opinions,  and  customs,  will  con- 
veniently introduce  them. 
,  The  religion  of  Egypt  he  conceives 
toliave  be^  originaUy,  always  proba- 
cy in  the  secret  doctrines  of  the 
pnests,  a  pure  theism ;  and  its  appa- 
rent mythology  merely  An  allegorical 
illustration  of  the  qualities  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  described  as  emanations 
nom  him.  Such  an  allegory  would, 
<if  course,  be  speedily  misconceived  by 
the  ignorant  vulgar,  or  more  proper* 
ly,  by  the  ignorant  laity,  in  as  much 
as  the. kings  seem,  according  to  our 
present  means  of  judging,  to  have 
been   included  in  that   description. 


The  less  spiritual  and  more  «ien^uoti» 
Greeks,— to  use  a  term  invented  by 
metaphysicians  to  express  the  power 
of  the  senses,  without  awakening  the 
gross  ideas  attached  to  the  word  sen- 
sual— converted  these  allegorical  es- 
sences into  real,  individual,  and  some-  ' 
what  human,  Gods  and  Goddesses. 
Indeed,^  they  seem  to  have  borrowed 
their  whole  my  tholc^  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, through  Orpheus,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  initiated  into  the 
most  recondite  mysteries  of  the  Hie- 
rophants.    Ammon,  the  Demiourgos, 
or  Creator,  was  the  chief  Deity ;  and 
with    his  emanations,   Knouph,    or 
Kneph,  the  principle  of  paternity,  and 
the  Goddess  Neith,  the  principle  of 
maternity,  constituted  a  species*  of 
Trinity^    We  cannot  help  pausing  to 
remark,  but  without  pretending  to 
account  for  the  circumstance,  that  we 
hardly  know  of  any  mythology  in  the 
least  degree  spiritualized  or  mysticatl>* 
which  does  not  offer  a  Trinity. 
'  To  return.  To  Ammon,  the  principal 
temples  in  Thebes  were  dedicated  ;• 
the  city  itself  was  called  his  dwelling ; 
and  the  ram  being  his  favourite  or 
sacred  animal,  he  is  symbolically  re- 
presented by  a  ram  with  a  golden 
circle,  or  by  an  obelisk.    The  goddess 
Neith  presided  over  wisdom  and  mili-^ 
tary  tactics.    Upon    her    temple  or 
shrine  were  inscribed,  we  are  told,  the 
noted  words,  '^  I  am  all  that  was,  that 
is,  that  ever  will  be — No  mortal  ever 
raised  my  veil."  Phtha  was  the  inven- 
tor of  philosophy,  and  a  generally  be- 
neficent spirit,  whence  his  symbol  was 
very  properly  the  Nilometer  /  a  phi- 
losophic invention,  and  the  measure 
of  that  inundation,  upon  which  the 
welfare,  almost  the  existence,  of  Egypt 
depended.    Phra,  or  Re,  was  ^e  god 
of  the  sun.  To  him  was  dedicated  the' 
city  of  On,  of  the  Bible,  the  Heliopo^ 
lis  of  the  Greeks,  who  translated  all 
names.    His  symbol  is  the  sun's  disk, 
with  or  without  a  serpent.    He  wa» 
said  to  have  been  the  second  king  of 
Egypt,  whence  all  sovereigns  of  Egypt 
entitled  themselves  sons  of  the  Sun* 
Sste,  his  daughter,  was  a  kind  of  female 


*  We  do  not  claim  sufficient  ii^gypcian  learning  to  authorize  our  disputing  this  as- 
sertion ;  yet,  reasoning  from  analogy  with  Hindoo  mythology,  and  from  what  has  been, 
aaid  of  Egjrptian  reluctance  to  pronounce  or  write  sacred  names,  we  cannot  but  suspect^ 
notwithstanding  Ammon's  apparent  supremacy  and  character  of  Creator,  that  this  whole 
Trinity  is  formed  of  divine  emanations,  and  that  the  name  of  the  real  sole  God  is  still, 
unknown,  concealed  possibly  by  tbe  arts  described.  It  is  a  question  we  cannot  hope  to 
tee,«a«reied  until  some  of  the  mystic  vdkunes  of  the  priests,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
rolls  of  papyrus,  or  of  granite  walls,  sbaH  have  been  found  and  deciphered.~if  th^. 
.  Vol..  XXIV.  «S   . 
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provjidenee;  betweeti  this  Goddess^ 
howeyer,  ani\  Same,  or  Sma,  th^  ferod- 
dofls  of  Trutk  or  Jostice^  some  eoniu* 
am.  se«roa  jisat  naw  %9  exMt,  But 
wo  need  not  run  through  the  catalogue 
of  £gyptiaii  Divinities^  ia  which,  we 
dottbt»  more  eonfusion  of  this  kind 
prevails.  Ogii:is  and  Uls  preaided  over 
a  future  state,  the  prototypes  of  Pluto 
and  Proserpine:  and  the  Marquis  re» 
presented  the  whole  hist<Hry  of  their 
own,  and  tk^ir  son  Ftous's  adventures 
with  Typhon,  the  proifpopeeia  of  the 
eyil  principle,  as  an  all^ory  of  the 
fall  of  man  atid  the  dduge.  The  mys«i 
teries  of  Isis  he  conceives  to  have  been 
illustrative  of  the  doctrines  of  the  im« 
mortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  a  future 
state  of  reward  and  punishment ;  aU 
though  when  transported^  without 
heing  understood,  to  corrupt  and  dege- 
nemte  Greece  and  Rome,  their  essen** 
tial  spirit  may  have  evaporated^  and 
t^  preserved  forms  have  been  made 
the  cloak  for  vicious  orgies. 

The  Egyptian  rites  of  burial,  which 
manifestly  supplied  tlie  Greeks  widi 
tpeir  Infernal  Regions,  were  thus  de- 
tailed by  the  Marquis  from  Diodoius 
Siculus ;  though  we  must  adcnowledge 
that  the  old  matorian'a  statement  ap« 
peared  to  be  modified  and  amplified 
urom  othfior,  and  to  us  unknown  sour* 
ces.  The  dead,  after  the  process  of 
embalmings  were  sub^ted  to  a  re« 
guhff  trials  before  42  judges.  The 
whole  life  of  the  deceased  was  investi- 
gated^ X>ebtors  were  adjudged  to  their 
creditors ;  the  wicked  were  denied  the 
honours  of  sepulture,  and  condemued 
to  be  thrown  into  a  ditch,  called  Tar^ 
tar,  from  a  word  implying  the  lameoi*. 
tatioQS  of  the  family  over  this  igno>*< 
minious  treatment  of  their  relation. 
'The  virtuous  were  ordered  to  be  so- 
kmuly  interred ;  a  format  eulogy  was 
pronounced  upon  them,  and  a  sort  of 
certificate  of  acquittal  attsched  to  the 
mummy,  whidb  was  then  carried  across 
a  lake  by  a  ferryman  termed  Charon^' 
to  the  cemetery,  always  so  ^tuated, 
and  named  Hi^Mnhuthf*  a  word  im- 
porting repose.  The  principal  of  these 
Lakes,  near  Mempnis,  was  called 
Achtrttsia,  The  friends  committed  the 
deceased  to  this  place  of  hotiourable 
i^t  with  three  cries  of  forewell,  called 
Cerber,  the  cry  of  the  tomb.  We 
must  own  ii  a  httle  mortifying  to  see 
Tartarus  thus  transformed  into  a  ditch, 
^e  terrifio  heads  of  Cerberus  into 
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three  simfde  good-hy's,  and  the  £iy<^ 
slan  fields  into  a  mere  Churchyavd^  or> 
art  best,  the  Cimtiiere  of  the  Fire  id 
ChaiMk  ■'  ■    ' 

But  what  has  jfust  bees  described 
related  entirdy  to  the  corse;  theim* 
mortal  aoul  could  not  be  so. disposed 
of.  F<Nr  its  accommodation  the  Utti« 
verse  was  divided  into  three  soiies,  con<« 
tttining  S2  regions.  The  Ist,  e£  foaff 
regions,  waa  the  txmt  of  tnA,  eardi ; 
t&  2d,  of  twelve  regions,  ^  zone  of 
punishment,  air ;  and  ^e  Sd,  of  sud^ 
teen  rcgiona,  was  the  zone  of  repose  qd 
happiness,  placed,  we  apprehend,  bet 
yond  mortal  ken.  The  mode  dT  1»« 
eating  the  newly  emahdpated  sool 
amongst  these  various  abodes^  ourlseu 
turer  illustrated  by  a  very  curioitt 
Hieroglyphic  picture  fisund  wpoii  • 
•  mummy.  The  original  is  in  the  Vad« 
can  lilnrary ;  it  has  been  publtdied  and 
explained  by  that  indefatigable  iDve*^ 
tigator  of  old  MSS.  the  Abate  Maii. 
The  scene  pourtrayed  lies  in  MmmH^ 
the  Ha^  of  the  Greeks.  Obkis,  ita 
fyredding  Deity,  is  symboUeally  repre- 
sented,  widi  an  ahar  before  him,  beaM 
iflg  bread,  fruit,  and  the  Lotus  flowevw 
Tliia  flower  is  supposed  to  contain 
Mile  water,  without  whidi  no aacrifiec 
waa  oomplete.  He  is  attmdcd  by 
Homaet,  the  guardian  of  cemeteries* 
The  soul  of  the  deoeaaed>  Nesimandu^ 
ia  waiting  to  be  ptesented,  if  ibandt 
worthy  of  that  hononr,  by  Same  to 
Ostria.  The  Goddess  Teceivei  from  a» 
attendant  ^e  sentence  pronmiBiaedi 
upon  Nesiman^  s  body  by  theeardrN 
ly  judges,  symbolically  expreaaei;-^ 
firoin  their  strange-looking  aymbbis, 
it  is,  not  improbably,  conjeetuied^ 
that  the  Greeks  took  their  Gorgon^ 
Chimeras,  &e.  But  die  judgment  of 
Gods  is  not  to  be  determined  by  that 
of  moi,  fhoiigh  this  last  may  pdaaiMy 
be  admitted  in  evidaiee.  A  pair  oif 
scales  is  managed  by  the  Goda  Theft 
and  Horua.  In  one  scale  is  m  um^ 
supposed  to  contain  the  life  and  aetioaa 
of  the  deceased ;  in  Uie  other  a  fieuva 
of  Same,  (Truth  or  Justice).  Ths 
balance  turns  in  fiivour  (tf  Neaieaaik^ 
du  ;  Thot  registers  the  we^hts,  aad 
Same  presents  the  acquitted  aouF  to 
Osiris.  Most  fUneral  scrolls  found^ 
appear  to  be  of  this  favourable  kind  £ 
but  Marquis  Spineto  stated,  that 
Champollion  had  informed  Captain 
Sabine  of  his  having  seen  one  inatanee 
of  a  dissimilar  result,  whcire,  the  um 


*  This  word  is  quite  new  to  us,  and  foreign  pronunciation  msy  have  bmsM  our  te. 
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ttf^WDgliS^  th^«  candenoued  ioul>  ^i 
t^  form  ^a4^  with  hU  tail  between 
his  l«gs,  WM  kicli^ed  by  Anubig  up  a 
£(lgk4  of  Atairs  ;  whether  into  some  of 
t|p|»  12  legioiis  of  Air  for  immedlAte 
oftt^ugn  pumshmeat,  or  back  to  earth 
fO^  farther  trial,  according  to  the  dog« 
mfc0f  Met«mp^y^ho6i8,  did  not  appear. 
.Few  Hieroglyphic  laonnB^ents  have 
Ipeii  loiind  of  tl^e  Hieratic  period, 
QffmfL  to  the  destructive  ravages  of 
tjiia.  Hikshoz  or  Sh^herd  Hangs,  up* 
wards  of  8000  years  B.  C.  The  cor- 
^al  abhoirenoe  oi  the  Egyptians  for 
tl^se  barbarous /oo7ioc/a^^,  whom  they 
depicted  ufion  the  soles  of  their  shoes 
t^  «^)oy.  the  pkasure  oi  trampling 
i|poB  theu,.^  pMnm^morated  in  the 
4i6th  chapter  of  G^esis,  34ih  verse, 
where  Joseph  says  to  his  brethren, 
*'  For  ^verv  Shepherd  is  an  abomina-. 
tiqpi  unto  tpe  £{^ptians."  Some  few 
inscriptionfL,  however,  of  the  earlier 
dynasties,  seem  to  have  been  preser- 
ved, and  placed  amongst  their  own,  by 
the  Pharaohs  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  who 
reftored  the  sacred  buildings  of  Thebes, 
soinething  Jess  than  4000  years  ago. 

Many,  of  the  monuments  hitherto 
deciphered  derive  their  principal  in- 
tent from  the  confirmation  they  af- 
ford to ,  Champollipn^s  Hieroglyphic 
syatenu  These  consist  of  late  inscrip  - 
tions,  iA  koDour  ^f  Ptolemies  and 
Cipsars.  But  some  have  been  read  of 
a  tinuiar  kind,  relating  to  the  Pha- 
raohs, which  possess  historical  value, 
an4  their  number  will,  we  trust,  rapid* 
.  ly  increase,  when  Egjpt  shall  be  ex- 
idored  hj  Hieroglyphic  students.  The 
most  curious  of  those  yet  found,  is  the 
Table  of  Abydoa,  discovered  by  Mr 
W.  Baukes,  in  a  palace  of  that  city, 
founded  upo^  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  some  3000  years  since.  It  con- 
tains a  genealogical  catalogue  of  Pha- 
r^iQihs;  but  ere  we  speak  of  i^  ^e 
ttiust  explain  the  natuire  of  the  mystic 
tides  or  praenomensj  assumed  by  Egyp- 
tian sovereigns. 

'  Every  Egyptian  sovereigu  took  to 
hipaself,  one,  if,  not  half-a-dozen  of 
these  appellations,  which  consisted  of 
such  formula  as^  beloved  by  Ammon, 
by  Phtha,  by  Isis,  or  any  other.  Grod 
dr  Groddess ;  loving  such  Peity ;  ap- 
proved by  such  Deity;  ever  Living, 
Lord  of  Truth,  Sun  of  the  World,  &c, 
41m%  Theoe  mystic  titles  served  to  dls- 
tinynsh  J^ings  of  the  sathe  name  from 
each  other ;  hence  their  multiplied 
iM  varied  combinations.  If  one  Rba- 
Q^eies— Rfafpneses  was  a  favoupte 
name—bore^the  title,  Woved  by  Am- 


mpn,  and  another  RhafneMt  wlshetl  to 
maintain  his  claim  to  so  high  ail  h6«^ 
nour,  be  was  compelled  to  add  one  cff 
the  other  fcHrms  we  have  enum^ratecl, 
or  of  the  hundreds  we  have  omitted. 
The  selected  titles  in  the  sdeoted  Or- 
der, formed  tbatindividuid/^iimomen, 
which  no  9ther  severeigt^  ever  aMu« 
med.  Much  of  the  confusion  made 
by  Greek  historian?  with  the  names  of . 
Egyptian  Kings,  arose  froBI  mistakisg 
these  mystic  titles  for  Yeal  names; 
Mai  Amnion^  probably  was  their 
Memnon.  In  inscriptions,  diese  titles 
precede  the  namt  in  a  separate  shield,, 
both  shields  being  surmounted  by 
certain  immutable  titles.  The  whofe 
title  of  the  Pharaoh  Shishak,  recorded 
in  Scripture  as  havi^jg  p]itndei«d  Je» 
rusalem  during  the  reign  of  Rehoboam, 
called  Sesonchis  by  Manetho,  rutis 
thus ;  (we  give  his  two  oval  rings  with 
the  detailed  explanation,  in  the  accom- 
panying wood-cut ;)— the  king  of  an 
obedient  people,  the  Sun  rahng  the 
worid,  approved  by  Re,  son  of  the 
Sun,  beloved  by  Ammon,  Sheshonk. 

Now  the  table  of  Abydos  contains 
forty  shidds,  arranged  in  three  lines. 
The  first  tWo  consist  wholly  of  mystic 
titles,  without  proper  names  annexed  ; 
the  last  line  is  entirely  occupied  with 
Rhameses  the  Great,  otherwise  Sesos- 
^is.  We  may  conclude  thi6  table  was 
carved  during  his  reign.  By  cotnpa- 
lison  with  other  monumehts,  CHam- 
pollion  has  ascertained  that  the  kings, 
who  respectively  bore  the  mystic  tilSes 
in  the  last  thirteen  shields  of  the  se- 
cond line,  were  the  thirteen  Pharaohs 
qi  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  immedi- 
atelv  preceding  Rhameses  Sesostris. 
He  nas,  in  the  same  way,  assigned  the 
five  before  them  %o  five  kings  cf  the 
seventeenth  dynasty,  driven  by  the 
Hikshoe  into  upper  Egypt.  The  ear- 
lier series  is  imperfect^  and  the  myatic 
titles  it  contains  have  not  yet  been  re-, 
cognised,  as  appertaitiing  to  any  In- 
dividual monarchs;  but  it' is  fair,  nay 
inevitable,  to  conclude  that  they  wete 
borne  by  Pharaohs  of  earlier  dynas- 
ties; and  they  thu6  afford  preemp- 
tive proof  that  the  Hieroglyphic  sys- 
tem of  writing  existed  anterior  to  uie 
invasion  of  the  Shepherd  Kings.  The 
genealogical  order  of  the  kings  who 
have  been  made  out^  coincides  pre- 
cisely with  the  accounts  transmitted 
to  us  by  Manetho,  thus  confirming 
his  long-rejected  canon. 

Another  monu ment  of  the  Pharaohs 
possesses  a  double  interest.  It  relates 
to    the    celebrated    conqueror,   last 
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Hftfued  in  the  Table  of  Abydos^  Se« 
iostrii^  whose  very  existence  it  has 
pleaised  some  sceptics  to  dispute^  and 
it  is  mentibned  by  Tacitus  as  having 
excited  the  curiosity  of  Grermanicus* 
When  visiting  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
that  amiable  and  unfortunate  prince 
inquired  of  the  priests  the  meaning  of 
the  Hi^oglyphics  upon  the  remains  of 
<ine  of  the  temples.  Tbev  informed 
him  that  they  recorded  toe  military 
power  of  their  great  king  Rhameses^ 
(Sesostris,)  his  conquest  of  Lybia, 
Ethiopia,  Media,  Persia,  Scythia,  &c. 
&c.,  and  the  tribute  he  received  from 
those  countries.  These  Hieroglyphics 
have  now  been  so  far  deciphered,  as 
tb  ascertain  that  they  speak  of  Rba- 
meses  the  Great^  indicating  his  ex<< 


on'  HUaro^yjihicii^  CStpd  ^ 

tensive  coiiquests  by  represeiidng  hini" 
in  the  act  of  receiving  the  homage  o^ 
men,  whose  garb   and  comjdexiosi  * 
prove  them  not  to  be  Egyptian-^pnvii 
bably  mark  their  several  nati(»i8---aild 
who  present  him  with  the  product 
of  the  countries  he  subjugatedi  aa  ca* 
melopards,  ostriches,  monkeys,  &c.  - 
We  give,  in  th6  foUowing  Wod-cot, 
the  shields  of  this  once  mighty  and  - 
renowned  monarch's  titles,  and  an  in^' 
scription  for  a  statue  of  Horus,  aa» 
with  Sheshonk's  shields,  easy,  curious^' 
and  sufiScient,  hieroglyphic  specimens^ 
They  run  thus : — King  of  an  obedient 
people,-^Sun  guardian  of  Justice,  ap«  * 
proved  by  Re,  son  of  the  Sun,  beloved 
by  Ammon,  Rhameses*  Horus>  son  of 
Osiris,  bom  of  Isis^ 
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A.  Figure  1,  a  plant,  is  the  letter  s, 
2,  a  semicircle,  is  t  ;  these  form  the 
abbreviation  of  Souten,  King.  3, 
The  Bee,  is  the  symbol  of  an  oMient 
people;  we  know  not  what  the  second 
semicirale  implies.  4,  The  disk  of 
the  Sun,  represents  the  Sun  itself,  or 
the  God  of  the  Sun,  Re,  or  Phre; 

5,  is  the  symbol  of  possessing  power  ; 

6,  the  Scarabeus,  is  the  symbol  of  the 
world;  7,  the  Sun's  disk,  with  the 
group  8,  means  approved  by  Re.  This 
meaning  is  gathered  from  comparison, 
all  the  signs  of  grou{>  8  not  being  un- 
derstood.   B.  9,  a  goose,  is  another  s, 

*  Are  we  to  take  tliese  trees  and  flowers  as  specimens  of  Jlgyptian  profidcncy-ln 
landscape  painting  ?  .  .       v 


here  the  abbreviation  of  si,  soU;  \6, 
the  disk,  shews  that  it  is  with  the  Sun, 
or  the  god  Rb,  that  filiation  is  claim- 
ed; 11,  a  leaf,  is  almost  any  vowel,' 
here  a  ;  19  is  an  m,  13  an  k  ;  a  m  n 
spelling  Ammon.  14^  Another  m» 
here  the  abbreviation  of  mai,  beloved* 
15,  a  garden,*  is  sh,  which,  repeated 
and  followed  by  n,  and  by  16,  k, 
gives  the  skeleton  of  Sheshonk.  The 
groups  surmounting  the  shields  C  and 
D  are  already  explained.  The  disk  of 
the  Sun  in  C  is  placed  over  18,  a 
sceptre  with  a  jackal's  head,  the  sym- 
bol of  watchfulness,  an*«f  9,  Same, 
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with  the  eyiabd  <^  H/e  tX'pon  her  knee. 
The  groiif>  helow  has  heen  explained^ 
In  D/  90,  the  figure  of  the  god  Am- 
MOK  appears;  instead  of  his  phonetid' 
na»ey«¥er  the  m,  for  mat.  The  sym- 
hol  of  the  god  R£^  prohably  as  a  mark 
of  honour  to  the  king/stands  for  the 
flht  iyllahle  bf  his  name,  offering  an 
instance  both  of  the  indiscriminate* 
use  of  Vowels,  and  of  the  irregular 
placing  <rf  the  characters.    21  is-an^ 
dther  m;  22,  another  s,  which,- with 
die  already  known  s,  the  plant,  spells 
Rameses.     In  group  e,  23,  a  hawk 
with  an  oblong,*  is  the  symbol  of 
HoRt7S  •  24,  the  goose,  vrith  a  similar 
oblong,  i^  the  word  si,  son,  at  full 
length;  25,  an  n,  before  mentioned 
as  the  preposition  of;  26,  an  eye,  over 
a  throne,  and  a  figure  used  as  the  mark 
of  the  species  god,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
is  the  Symbol  of  Osiiiis ;  27,  m  s,  is 
iocs,  horn;  28  is  another  n,  or  of; 
and  ^,  a  throne,  followed  by  the  t, 
the  feminine  article,  and  a  figure  often 
joined  with  it,  is  the  symbol  of  Isis. 
^  H  terogiy phical  monuments  are  found 
throughout  Nubia  and  Ethiopia.    In 
both  countries  the  Hieroglyphics  and 
the  Gods  are  the  same  as  in  Egypt,  and 
in  Nubia,  so  are  the  royal  names ;  but 
in  Ethiopia  the  Kings  are  all  differ- 
ent. Hence,  the  noble  lecturer  took  oc^ 
casion  to  end  his  course,  by  discussing 
the  question,  whethelr  knowledge  and 
civiMzation  travelled  from  Ethiopia  ta 
Egypt,  or  to  Ethiopia  through  Egypt 
from  Asia.   He  inclined  to  the  former 
hypothesis,  inasmuch  as  the  Egyp-* 
tians,  in  person,  customs,  and  letters, 
shewed  no  affinity  to  the  Western 
Asiatics.  We  lately  met  with  a  French 
author,  who  more  than  concurs  in  this 
opinion,  placing  the  Garden  of  Eden 
tomewhere  about  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  the  Tower  of  Babel  amongst  the 
pyramids,  we  think,  and  suitably  lo- 
cating the  other  places  named  in  tb^ 
Book  of  Grenesis.    But  we  must  oh^ 
serve,  that  if  the  Egyptians  in  no  re- 
spect resembled  the  Phcenicians  or 
Persians,  there .  is  sufficient  analogy 
between  their  Priests  and  the  Brah- 
mins in  religion  and  learning,  to  in- 
duce  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  must 
have  borrowed  from  the  Hindoos,  or 
vice  versa* 

We  now  t^kn^ur  leave  of  the  Mar- 


some  six  or  seven  hours  of  interesting 
and  instructive  entertainment ;  and' 
shall  conclude  ibis  article,  with  our 
reflections  upon  the  supposed  igho«« 
ranee  of  the  ancients,  concerning  th« 
phonetic  character  of  Hieroglyphics. 
It  is  dlficult  to  conceive,  that  whilst 
the  tombs  and  mummies  Of  private 
inditidualft  ambngst   the   Egyptiahs 
were  inscribed  iidth    HieroglyphicS|r 
their  comprehension  was  a  mystery 
reserved  solely  to  the  Priests;  that" 
whilst  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Ciesars 
were  causing  their  own  names  and 
titles  to  behieroglyphically  sculptured 
upon  temples  and  obelisks,  with  the 
mystic  honorary  titles  of  the  Pharaohs^ 
they  and^ their  contemporaries  should 
have  been  altogether  tmable  to  deciph« 
er  the  names  and  honorary  titles  thus 
recorded  ;t  or,  finally,  that  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  should  have  been  the 
only  man,  amongst  so  many  wise  and 
studious,  capable  of  even  guessing  ai 
the  truth,  though  the  Priests  might 
be  more  communicative  when  sunk 
so  low  as  they  were  in  his  day.    We 
cannot  but  suspect  that  the  phbnetie 
portion  of  Hieroglyphics  might  be 
too  familiarly  known  to  be  deemed 
worth  describing;    even  as  we,  ia 
speaking  of  a  foreign  language,  should 
scarcely  mention  that  it  was  written 
idphabetically.    We  cannot  but  sils« 
peet  that  what  our  learned  men  havd 
discovered  by  dint  of  ingenuity  and 
toil,  was  as  well  known^  and  as  po« 
pularly  read,  by  those  who  vMtt* 
stood  Coptic,  in  the  days  of  the  Pto-* 
lemies  and  the  Csesars,  as  were  our 
own  annals  before  the  rise  of  the  edu-t 
cationmania ;  and  that  what  was  then 
the  object  of  admiringly  despairing 
curiosity,  is  still  either  veiled  from 
our  comprehension  in  Hieroglyphical 
symbols,  as  yet  unexplained,  or  bu^ 
ried  even  from  our  sight  in  some  of 
those  subterraneous  recesses  of  which 
we  have  spoken.   It  is  to  be  observed^ 
that  some  of  the  symbols  we  do  know 
are  so  arbitrary,  or  so  enigmatically 
profoimd,  unless  originating  in  hi- 
therto unknown  mythological  ideas^ 
that  they  afiford  abundant  mystery 
and  incomprehensibility.  Champollioil 
conjectures  the  Anaglyphs,  which  he 
describes  as  allegorical  paintings  or 
sculptures,  to  have  been  the  recordt 


* di  ,bf  ■ 

•  Th^  i^asually  called  a  perpendicular  line,  but  seems  to  us  decidedly  an  oblong, 
or  a  post. 

t  With  regard  to  the  Caesars'  contemporaries)  it  must  be  owned  that  Impnial  jsa^ 
)ou»y  buffered  i'ew  to  visit  Egypt.  ;        -  ^ 
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oCthit  nofytlic-kafliiiig.  We  know 
too  litll»  of  tlM  AmglypliSy  to  judge 
0i  the  probable  justneai  of  thia  oopjeo* 
ture.  But  as  the  aQciebtt  always  spoke 
of  Hiefoglyphies>  we  oenaiDly  are  of 


opinkm  that  they  aH«dedtoscmieiiiore> 
^ugmaiioid  andobsoone  Uiercn^ph^ 
i0^  lather  than  to  pielurea  and  eeuhn 
tmree  mentioned  by  thenot  undnr  lh» 
difl^nt  name  of  Anaglyphy*.    :      •   « 


Cl08£  OF  THE 

.  biAaNomTH^ 
i  I  OO0LB  hardly  prevail  upon  nty« 
■alf  to  write  the  words  London  and 
Angnst  in  the  same  line.  Yet  it  ia 
cien  so ;  here  I.  am,  and  the  London 
■easou  is  orer.  -  Spite  of  the  riiewery 
Weather^  the  rurafists  carry  the  day» 
imd  almost  every  <^  estaoliahment" 
west  of  St  James's  street  is  either  on 
ibe  road^  or  giving  dread  note  of  pre* 

Kcmtion.  Not  a  doud  that  bursts, 
tf'  dtenehes  the  light  jackete  of  a 
liioUsMid  poetilions,  and  from  '^morn 
litt  dewy  eve,"  the  bells  oi  the  inns 
akng  the  roads/  and  the  landladies 
thereof,  eease  not  to  wag  their  tongues. 
Heavens^  what  a  fuss  I  and  yet  it  is  aa 
Snglidiplooking  sight,  and  does  one's 
heart  good*  to  see  a  great  family  upon 
the  move  down  to  their  county  seat* 
Behold,  the  cavalcade  has  just  reached. 
the  tun  door,  and  mine  host,  with  hat 
in  hand,  runs  to  open  the  first  car* 
riage^door^  as  fast  as  the.  fatness  de<- 
fived  from  thirty  years'  ale-drinking 
will  allow.  My  lord  and  lady  dis. 
posed  of,  next  draws  up  the  family 
iDoadiy  which  four  horses  oould  scarce* 
)y  drag  along,  with  its  numerous  oon^ 
tents,  and  hwk  now  at  the  happy 
faces  of  tbnee  or  four  charming  chii* 
drm,  all  with  Uieir  heads  at  the  coach* 
window,  impatient  for  the  4oQr  to 
open,  thst  they  may  escape  Jfeom  thdi; 
moving  prison.  They  have  not  long 
fo  wait ;  the  door  is  opened,  and  the 
roost  active  of  the  tbree>  springing  into 
the  arms  ^  John  the  footman,  chmbs 
round  upon  his  back,  while  the  other 
itwo  are  taken  in  his  arms,  and  away 
they  go,  a  happy  little  conopany,  to  the 
inub  But  the  women  are  not  out  yet— r 
there  they  go,  one^  two»  ^ree;  mercv 
on  us,  are  thera  any  more  (tf  them  r 
Yes,thereare-^foor-^five.  Therenowi 
they  are  all  down,  and  great  settle* 
■lent  there  is  of  shawls  and  bonnets, 
and  mudi  running  to  and  fro,  and 
noise  of  voices  not  well  harmonized, 
and  inquiry  touching  the  safety  of 
handbexesw  Last  comes  the  old  phae^ 
ton,,  built  in  the  year  of  Grafie  im)7» 
Ui  wfaidi  do  lie  packed  as  convenient- 
ly as  i^Mce  will  permit,  stall,  thin> 
ii^et^e&tietaumin.spectades,.  with  a 
black  coat,  and  two  young  lads,  to 
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London,  l€t  Auffwt,  IsatSh^ 
whom  he  disooureeth  learnedly  vpon 
the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  jm^i* 
nery.  The  tall  person  with  the  spec^ 
tacles,  ladies  and  gsntlemen,  is  the. 
£unily  tutor,  and  tm  two  lads  are  hia 
pupils,  both  of  them  as  full  of  mischief 
as  an  egg  is  of  meat.  And  now  havii^ 
got  them  all  fairly  housed,  and  re&ealui 
ing  themsdves  with  a  glass  of  wino< 
and  a  biscuit,  while  the  frc^  luurseu 
are  got  ready,  I  return  to  London,  teoa 
which  I  have  wandered  thus  far>rathev^ 
iliadvertently. 

Parliamentary  business  has  doasd^ 
after  a  session  which  every -good  Tory- 
must  lode  back  upon  with  great  n^ 
.tis&ctioU'  I  say  this,  however,  no^ 
so  much,  with  regard  to  the  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  in  Parlia-' 
ment,  fcsr  we  are  even  yet  hardly  out 
of  i!tm  track,  winding*  in  its  coune^ 
but  leading  to  destruction,  into  which 
the  pernicious  counsels  of  the  Liheiyte 
had  brought  us;  but  looking  at.th«^ 
change  which  has  taken  j^fuie,  p«tU 
cularly  towards  the  dose  of .  Uie  sesn 
sion,  in  the  tone  of  Parliament,  uid 
looking  at  the  men  under  u^iosegvi^ 
dance  we  may  expect  the  ^emment 
to  be,  during  the  next  session,  I  think 
there  is  a  good  prospect  for  the  futuaai 
He  must  be  a  disoontented  fdUow^ 
'^  dour  an'  ill  to  please,"  and  theco« 
fate  no  Tory,  who,  on  comparii^  the 
state  of  things,  at  the  dose  of  the  peei* 
sent,  with  tmit  at  the  dose  of  last  ses^ 
sion,  canfiul  to  rcQoice  at  the  progresu 
of  events. 

At  this  time  last  year,  the  govetn«* 
ment  was  placed  in  the  disgraceful  si^ 
tuation  of  being  supported  by  meq 
who  have,  openly  and  admowledge^ 
ly,  no  affiiction  for  the  British  Conoli^ 
tuticm.  So  far  are  they  from  being  at* 
tached.toit,  that  it  ia  their  eontinual 
with  and  effort  to  make  changes  in  it, 
so  important,  that  the  goodly  frame  oC 
laws  and  prindples  in  which  we  Tot 
ries  rgoice,  could  no  longer  be  recpgf 
nised  by  thoae  who  know  it  and  rei^ere 
it,  as  it  is.  Nor  was  this  all :.  thexo 
was  something  so a^iomalou^so porten- 
tously strange,  in  the  amalgsination 
which  formed  the  strength  of  the  go« 
vemment,  that  sober  men  stood  asto^ 
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imhcd^  «ot  Mtiowfaiir^ilu^  to  dikik>  or : 
mwbooitoeoiifidt.  Thcww«taPrime 
MlaiBler  (Mr  Canniiig  wis  yet  alive) 
who  i«ft»-«*wht3r^  doquent,  irritable^ 
and  who,  thcntgh  of  avowed  Tory  priiH 
dtJes,  was  nB^wtnnately  a  man  about 
whose  prhictplet  no  ova  was  suaa, 
and  this  was  his  great  fault  as  an 
BnglishMiMster.  The  Tories  thought 
that  he  waa  too  raudi  a  Whig,  the 
Whigs  Jthat  he  was  too  much  a  Tory. 
With  thki  Prkne  Minister  of  donbu 
fui  or  unsettled  prineiples,  diere  waa 
a  wamUf  acquired  body  of  Mapporters, 
v^h<^  it  was  very  well  known,  had  no 
priosipiessitall.  Plwe^  and  the  power 
ami  ^e  money  to  be  gained  by  pJaoe, 
w«re  things  so  extremely  desirable  to 
tham,  diat  they  were  at  oiiee  grasped  • 
at,orad  the  prindples  were  left  to  be 
settled  afterwards.  Moveoiver^  the 
vagve  notions,  unworthy  the  name  of 
prhiGsples,  whieh  as  Whigoppositioii« 
istB  they  had  talked  so  mueh  aboat, 
were,«s  they  well  knew^  totally  unfit 
far.  any  thing  but  talk.  Ther  mighti 
aeweU  have  tried  to  grasp  tne  wind 
and  tehioB  it  into  idiapes,  as  to  mdke' 
any  practkal  use  of  the  wholesale 
maxima  of  the  Whig  and  Radical- 
creed.  For  the  present^  teo^  it  waa 
mese^gsatilying  to  their  taste,  more 
pleasing  ta  the  sasall  personal  vanity* 
whieh  beloBgs  to  modem  Whigs,  to> 
habUe '  about  their  official  bnnniBsSy 
than  about  any  thing  dse ;  and  talk, 
indeed  thcydidy  so  pleased  were  they 
with  having4lie  power  to  do  ao,  as  men> 
having  authority,  to  men  and  women, : 
and  to^ildren  even,  wheneirer  and 
whereverthey  thought  they. could  ex- 
cise admiratimi  by  the  display. 

TheiOBuU  of  all  this  was,  ^t  the 
puUie  did  not  know  what  to  think 
abewt  ^  goveivimcnt.  They  hoped, . 
aud  leorcd,  and  suspected  ;  but  cerw* 
tainty  <tf  any  kind  tbey  had  none, 
whether  for  one  line  of  poliey  or  an- 
other Such  wM  the  state  of  things. 
a$  the  dose  of  last  session.  Lotus 
look  at  what  has  been  done  8inoe>  and  ■ 
bow  we  atand  now. 
-  Mr  Ganaing's  ministry  waa  dissol-: 
vcd  by  his  death,  and  ta  it  sueoeeded 
thatof  Lord  Gederidi,  vHddi  is  al^ 
lowed  on  idl  hands  to  have  been  a> 
diange  for  the  Worse.  Mr  Canning^o 
goverament  waa  dangerous,  but  not* 
00BlMaptibla-4hat  af  Lord  Goderich 
waa  both.  -  Itfell  in  its  turn,  and  the 
adasinistratian  of  the*  Duke  of  WeU 
Knaten  and  the  seesion  eommenoed  tOH 
gettMT.  i  The  Duke's  gowrmneatiaofc 


uptheaffinrsofataeewheo  teymre^ 
in  any  thing  but  anenoaursgingixm*' 
dition  for  the  suoeessrof  that  linro^t 
poliey  o£  whidi  he  had  been  for  Mm& 
time  reeognised  as  the  leading  m^ 
porter.  At  home,  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
House  of  Commons  which  had  in  agreat ' 
measure  lost  the  healthy  tone  of  £ng«: 
lish  feeling  that  is  so  closely  allied  with  / 
Toryism,  and  which  had  very  mmehi 
given  itself  up  to  the|[uidaneeof  oertaia) 
pihitsiblesmatterersm  pelitical  science, 
who  advocated  a  spurioua  liberality ^^ 
alike  unsound  in  theory,  and  unsaiie*^ 
tioned  by  experience.  Ahroad,  Mt: 
Cannlng^s  ministry  had  left  te  us  the- 
troaUesome  and  dangerous  legscy  of 
the  treaty  respecting  Greece,  to  whicki 
chance  and  Sir  EdwiurdCodrington  had 
added  the  ''untoward event"  of  thehaU, 
tie  of  Navarino.  Such  wa«  the  pvon 
sent  difficulties  to  br  contended  widi» 
and  in  prospect,  were  the  Test  and- 
Corporation  Acts  repeal ^luestbn  J  thei 
Com  Laws  question,  and  the  Catdiolio^ 

rition  ;  the  Financial  Inquiry,  jsndi 
flunent  and  ineidaital  business  of: 
theaessien.  Here  was  plenty  of  work,- 
and  of  rather  an  arduous  kind  too,iDr 
aMinistry  ata^ich  ^e  Whigasnemk* 
half  in  mere- bitterness  of  mal  fov  be^ 
ing  ousted  from  place,  and  hidf  in  tha 
esraltation  of  egregkma  selfreoneeit,* 
whieh  led  them  to  believe  that  a  Mi^ 
nistet  wha  despised  what  they  eonai«> 
deied  wisdom,  must  be  a  fixd.  On. 
the  other  hand,  the  old  Tortea,  whor 
confided  in  the  Duke,  and  n^oiced  Ua 
see  him  where  his  sovereign  had  phM 
oed  him,  shook  thdr  hesds,  and  fearedi 
^t  auch  a  Ministry  aa  he  had  farmed^ 
ooold  not  atand.  The  event  proved 
they  were  right,  but  the  pMtul  and^ 
necessary  change  was  happily  efktU* 
ed  without  deranging  the  system  of; 
goirarament  of  which  the  Ihike  wta» 
Premier.  But  I  must  not  antidpatei 
events.  The  new  government,  with* 
all  these  discouraging  oroumstancea. 
befiore  it,  paooeedcd  with  eautioor 
steps,  following  a  aystem  the  very  op*^ 
posite  of  the  hinty  and  arbitrary  policy* 
widi  which  we  were  threatened  by^ 
tfiose  who  afiected  alarm  at.  seeing  w 
FieldMardial  at  the  beadof  theMinia«t 
try,;and  the  success  whidi  attended  it 
was  commensmrate  with  tho  csie^ 
evinced  in  conducting  its  different 
departmenta.  In  foneign  affidray  thai 
greet  olject  wasuot  to.dojmy.thin^^ 
but  ta  avoid  doing,  any  thing ;  yet^thm 
was  a  very^  difficmt  policy  to  manage^ 
oonsideiing  the  situation  in  wbidi  8eeii« 
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^tAf  and  previmi9  ^israanagemcoie, 
had  placed  tka.  We  had  nd  point  to 
gjun  by  agoing  to^  war j  aod  therefore 
*ppaee>  if  it  cduld  be  maintained  con* 
aistently  with  our  national  honour^ 
amid  the  angry  jarring  of  CoMinental 
interests,  was  the  peUcj  at  once  the 
moat  prudent  and  the  most  difficult 
to  be  pursued.  This  policy^  notwi^« 
standing  its  difficulty^  has  hitherto 
been  purs^ied  with  success.^ 
;  Our  hcHue  poiicy  commenced  with 
what  I,  as  a  Church  of  En^and  Pro- 
testant, cannot  help  considering^  a  blot 
upon  the  Duke  of  WdHngton's  admi- 
mstration.  ^  It  appears  to  me,  that  the 
Ministry  too  easify  took  fright  at  the 
temper  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to* 
Which  I  haye  already  alhtded,  and 
yielded  up  an  ancient  bulwark  of  the 
oonstitntion,  for  which  if  they  had 
fbttght  boldly,  they  might  have  main* 
tidmd  it  with  honour  and  advantage. 
I  cannot  see  with  what  consistency 
men  can  advocate  Uie  yielding  up  of 
every  thing  without  security,  to  dis- 
senters, and  deny  every  thing,  with 
or  widiout  security,  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics. I  do  not  by  any  means  mean  to 
Aontend  that  the  political  tendency  of 
the  refigion  of  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  of  Boroan  Catholics,  is  equally 
dangerous  to  the  British  constitution ; 
but  if  the  exclusion  of  Romafn  Catho-» 
Iks  be  defended,  aa  it  is  with  great 
justice,  up<m  the  ground  of  preser- 
Ting  invidate  the  union  between  the 
Church  of 'England  and  the  civil  au- 
thority in  matters  of  government,  then 
the  same  argument  which  justifies  the 
perfectly  unrestricted  acnnission  of 
Protntant  dissenters^  must  open  the 
way  for  Roman  Catholics  also.  This 
much,  however,  is  to  be  said,  that 
at  present,  practically  speaking,  the 
ahuige  of  the  law  makai  no  adtera- 
tion  in  the  state  of  things.  Dissent- 
ers, in  point  of  fact,  enjoy  no  more 
now,  than  tbey  have  done  for  eighty 
yean  past,  and  so  far  as  the  repe^d 
gives  them  satisfaction,  without  pro-< 
dudng  any  other  change,  it  is  a  good 
thing;  but  the  guardiuis  of  the  state 
will  do  wdl  to  take  care  that  the 
building  of  die  constitution  do  not 
become  loosened  hereafter,  by  this 
pulling  out  of  the  first  stone. 

Upon  the  Catholic  question,  the  re- 
mit of  the  discussion  m  the  House  of 
Lords  haa  certainly  been  to  the  coun- 
try a'  satisftctory  one.  We  now  see 
oar'way  mere  clearly  upon  die  subject 
than  we  used  to  do.  There  is  now  ma« 


mfestly  one  mirians,  and  Vttt  one»  by . 
wiiieh  the  admiaaion.of  Roman  Catbo* 
Ikato^U  the  privileges  of  Protestants 
nvay  be  allowed,  and  that  is  the/pfo^ 
vkbng  of  such  securities  a^  will  guard  i 
against  the  danger  naturally  appi«<i  ^ 
h)ended  from  the*  admission  to  the  Bri- 
tieh  legislature  of  tlie  trained  foes  of 
Protestantism.    The  Premier  too  h«a 
declared,  diatthe  preliminary  to  d^- 
beration  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  Catho- 
lics, must  be^ood  order  and  peaceaUe 
behrviour  on  their  parts.    This  hint, 
the  Irish  have,  with  their  usual  iai- 1 
prudence,  and  contradictory  mode  of 
action,  thought  proper,  to  treat  with 
scorn,  though  an  opposite  course  is  ob- 
viously the  most  direct  xoad  to  that 
emancipation. for  which  they  are  con*: 
tinuaUy  clamouring.  Thi^litUeknow 
thepeonle  and  the  government  they 
have  to  oeal  with.  A  variety  of  ctroum-  - 
stances  have  contributed  to  bring  the 
Irish  closer  to  (the  observation  of .  the 
English  than  they  have  htthertaiiem. 
If  the  present  government  retaiikit^ 
power,  the  fate  of  the  Irish  will  en-  • 
drdy  depend  upon  diemselvea.    If 
they  are  disorderly  and  tnrbident, 
they  will  be  dealt  with  very  strictly, 
ana  kept  at  arm's  length:  if-they  rebel,  > 
they  will  be  put^to  death:  if, tney  be« 
have  themselves  like  calm  and  reason- , 
able.men,  and  by  so  doing  riiew  them* 
selves  trust- woHhy,  their  case  will  be 
£ivourably  considered. 

The  Com  question  came  on  ;in  due 
course,  and  has  been  settled.  Thisia  a 
snliject  <^  W^f^  difficulty,  because  it 
is  one. on  mich  it  is  impossible  to  aa-*. 
tisfy  the  two  great  interests  ef^iihe 
kingdom.  They  are  not,  it  is  tnte^ 
really  opposed  to  each  other  in  thisAr 
in  any  (mier  pardcular,  but  it  is  impes-- 
sibleto  persuade  the  people  concerned, 
of  this  fact,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of : 
the  adjustment.  Tlie  provisions,  how- 
ever, which  have  been  carried  intoef-* 
feet,  give,  I  believe,  as  general  satis*' 
facdon  as  any  adjustment  could  give  ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  theexpecia- 
tion  announced  in  the  King^s  sMoh, 
respecdng  these  regulations,  will  be 
fhlfiUed,  because  tbey  are  in  trud^' 
well  described  aa  **  combining  ^ade-- 
quateprotecdon  for  domesdo  agricul* 
ture,  with  due  precaution  tagainst  the> 
consequences  of  a  deficient  harvest." 
-  The  dunce  of  thefiniuiceCaiBiut^ 
tee  appears  to  have  been  another  eoB« 
sequence  of  tbcdreadi  of  a  liberal. 
House  of  Commons.  Several  of  die^^ 
members  upon  it,  had  no  ~  business 
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^i«re  fti«B,  ntoMfefed  Ita  My  Mag 
ote  of  l^k  inporliiuse  to  the  sition. 
They  haa  iieil£ittr  ^  midemaiidiBg 
our  the  feding  sp^rafnurte  le  the  tuk 
tifai^  was  giTCA  then»  aad  the  cea* 
ae^ttenee  was,  ^at  their  propoaltioiia 
Wfare  teoeiTed  iHih  disgust  by  the  Far^ 
Uament.  They  did  some  good,  how^ 
erei)  im  geitiiig  aedomits  ^m  i^blie 
<li&b6»,  and  buttihg  tboae  offners  who 
wet  hehind  band  in  theii  daty>  ia 
vhofeaHse  dread  (tf  being  o^eriMttfed; 
heybnd  this,  I  aoa  afraid  no  benefit 
will  residt  from  their  libours. 
,  The  hasty  and  indiscreet  condnet 
of  Mr  Husbsson,  tne€  by  iheadnlinH 
hie  fintmess  of  the  Dcike  of  Wtiling- 
Ion,  led  to  iibpoitatit  ehaag^s;,  whiofa 
at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  dieMinisu 
tvy  and  the  kittgton  to  theieri  wedc^ 
nebs  of  the  partf  wiio  had  so  longdo^ 
mintered  in  the  Lower  Honse.  The 
stiength  which  was  either  held  iidiaUy 
alo^^  or  bilk  ocossioBaUy  and  cdihf 
conrlBd  fbr  the  mixed  government  m 
Ihe  Dnke,  rallied  al  once  around  the 
afeir  Cabinet,  of  whicfa,  whether  taksh 
h^  theaggr^ate^or  man  by  man^  dier^ 
wis  tiow  no  stufrichn  /  and  the  phifaK« 
aaphers,  die  men  who  Mstened  to  tha 
ahetraet  Iheoriaa:  of  books^  and  ^ci^ 
oiwli  book-bewildeved  hrakis,  while 
tilfey  ahat  ifteir  ears  to  die  gt^mn  of 
tha  people,  were  completdy.defiMited 
in  the  GoauDoas  Honsei  . 
'  The  aead(m  now  rapMly  closed,  but 
ai^t  aacil  Mr  Hushisson  had  time  to 
find  ia  the  r^gubtioas  ^  die  neW 
Amerioan  Tariff,  some  eogeat  reasons 
fsr  doabtiog  the  infaUtbiltcy  of  the 
^'  reciprdeity  system;"  and  die  publie 
had  f^iod  reason  to  believe,  from  die 
oanstauance  of  some  protectii^  duties, 
and  the  restoration  of  altera  that  had 
.hceh  abandoned,  that  the  absurd  knd 
nenneioas  Free  Trade  system  was  no 
longer  to  be  part  and  peTbeLof  the  po« 
licyaf  the  British  Cabinet.  Hieonly 
aneaSare  of  die  sporious  liberal  east 
wMeh  theCommonaconnteDanoed  af^ 
ier  die  last  ministeriri:.chMige,  ii^as  an 
atteilipt  to  rob  corporations  of  their 
Mids,  or>  what  amounts  to  the  sam^ 
diinj^  to  preTcnt  theita  applyipg  diaae 
i^uida  to  legal  parpmes.  Tfaia  bill^ 
idthangb  apon  die  very  Me  of  it,  pal* 
pably  absurd  and  unjust,  was  got 
throo^  its  several  stages,  generally 
after  one  o'dock  m  the  mornmg,  'vdiea 
diere  were  not  three  doaen  members 
in  the  house ;  but  it  no  sooner  came 
ItofoBe  the  Lords^than  it  meithe&te 
V01..XXIV. 


whadr  a  proposilion  ao  revolthig  .to 
oaaamon  sease^and  theeommonlawof 
Jfiaghmd)  mighi  be  eaqiebted  to  meet 
ia  dik  aasembly*  It  waa  kmnediately 
thiawaonti 

Aa  to  the  l^iag'a  speech  at  the  |aa« 
vogatioaof  theFariia»ent,littlei8  to  be 
said  about  it  oao  way  or  the  others  it 
was  a  matter  of  ftrm  Quietly  got  ever^ 
and  tbat'a  the  wilder  ^DetiteryooT'^ 
srif,"  says  Hamlet  to  Omdk,  *^  to  thaa 
^S^  aftev  what  flourish  your  natnre 
iriU."  Nowtheministerahadtoda^ 
Ixvor  diemselTes  to  the  efibet^  tikst  di^ 
were  knueh.  obliged  to  Parliameat  for 
ail  the  travUe  it  had  tkken ;  andtha 
not  having  any  further  oetasion  ftr 
its  s^rriees  at  present,  they  wished  it 
a  very  i^Dod  momii^,  snd  a  j^ksMsat 
journeyintodieceuntry ;  andao^b^ig 
of  the  sdiool  addicted  to  fiaafishmg, 
they  did  this  in  die  cdimest  and  i^en* 
temtaumaer  possible,  dtMly  turning 
^e  Parliament  out  of  the  door^  b  the 
hugedisappoiatmeKt  of  Mr  Grant  imd 
Mr  O.  Cave,  who  not  even  yet,  in  the 
hat  ircekof  Jidy,  were  dred  <^  hear- 
ing themselves  speak»  and  wished  Ibt 
a  fbw  more  ^*  last  words."  As  to  Mr 
Grant's  returns,  I  hua^y  trust  that 
under  Providenoe  the  country  will  b6 
able  to  go  on  widiout  diem  till  after 
ChriMmaa ;  send  as  for  Mr  0»  Cave  and 
hia  petitian%  the  House  had  a  happy 
escape  of  both.  Tndy  this  Mr  O.  Cave 
is  a  modest  p^wn^  tooontinue  to  pat 
himself  befbre  die  publie^  after  die 
exhibi^oa  he  has  made  as  an  hommr- 
Me  pay«ii»ster  ia  Leioester,  and  as  a 
decor&us  member  of  Parliament,  whai 
ealled  to  aceoulit  in  die  House  for 
impudent  and  unparliimentsry  ton-* 
guage :  If  Mr  O.  Cave  were  not  as  des* 
dtute  of  fo^ng  as  the  bench  he  sits 
on,  instead  of  being  hi  the  house  on 
the  last  ^y  of  its  sitdng,  watching  to 
present  peddons,  he  would  have  been 
liway  in  some  remote  solitude,  his  head 
Mmk  on  his  breast,  and  hiseN^ bent 
on  die  ground,  not  daring  to  look  up, 
fest  he  ^ould  encounter  some  mark 
of  the  Scorn  which  his  jpablie  Otfedr 
faai^  So  unlversaUy  Imrag^t  upon  him. 

And  now  that  the  session  has  do^, 
I  diink  it  may  be  safely  said,  ^t  tt 
HO  period  of  modem  dmes,  did  the 
nadon  part  for  a  season  with  the  im« 
mediate  control  of  Parliament^  widi 
more  firm  confidence  in  the  safo  gui- 
dance of  the  executive  governm^t, 
notwithstanding  the  critieid  situadon 
of  Condneatal  a^rs,  whieh  seem  to 
«T 
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indicate  a  general  weariness  of  pkce. 
It  is  true^  there  are  some  both  here 
and  on  the  Continent,  who  affect  to 
»ee  the  evidence  of  weakness  in  the 
quiescent  demeanour  of  Great  Britain, 
iitHhile  the  other  nations  of  Europe  are 
buckling  on  their  armour,  and  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars  rouse  up  the  mi- 
litary spirit  of  the  Continental  king- 
doms. But  the  very  men  who  write 
and  speak  with  pretended  contempt  of 
our  policy,  are  stung  with  the  convic- 
tion that  that  policy  is  the  wisest 
course  for  this  country's  advantage^ 
and  for  their  harm  and  loss.  They 
know,  that  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Uie  government 
is  not  the  ]ess  likely  to  be  prepared  for 
action,  because  the  Ministers  have  re- 
frained from  making  newspaper  edi- 
tors acquainted  ^ith  their  intentions. 
They  have  had  some  experience  al- 
ready of  the  Duke's  silent  preparations, 
and  their  successful  issue,  and  in  £eax 
they  write  down  the  lies  which  hatred 
dictates.  / 

So  much  for  politics— a  monstrous 
heavy  subject,.it  must  be  confessed, 
after  J»lv  has  set  in ;  and  I  now  bid 
it  farewell,  until  dark  November  comes 
again,  begging  it,  in  the  meantime,  to 
receive  the  assurances  of  myhi^h  con- 
sideration. I  hope  the  Opposition  will 
look  about  them  during  the  vacation, 
and  pick  up  a  few  lads  of  spirit,  that 
there  may  be  some  good  sport  in  grap- 
pling with,  when  the  next  campaign 
opens ;  for  now  that  Mr  Brougham  is 
sparing  of  his  exertions,  there  is  hard- 
ly any  one  in  the  Opposition  worth  the 
trouUe  of  flooring.  One  cannot  even 
laugh  at  two  such  sapient  and  loqi;a- 
cious  gentlemen  as  the  members  for 
Preston ;  they  make  one  sick.  Waith- 
man  I  like,  and  Hume,  when  they  do 
not  speak  above  ten  minutes ;  they 
amuse,  and  when  they  require  rebuke, 
they  receive  correction  quietly,  and 
pass  on  to  something  else.  I  should 
like  to  know  how  Joey  Hume  means 
to  spend  his  vacation.  I  should  think 
It  must  hang  heavy  on  the  hands  of 
90  active  a  patriot.  I  have  heard  that 
he  proposes  a  voyage  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  take  a  peep  at  the  Greek 
Islands,  and  judge,  by  actual  inspec- 
tion, of  the  probable  value  of  tneir 
8cr^> ;  and  his  taste  lying  in  figures, 
rather  than  in  landscape,  he  intends 
taking  Cocker's  immortal  iwork  with 
him,  to  study  upon  deck  during  the 
voyage.  This,  lioWever,  is  merely  ru- 
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monr;  Mr  Huskiasbn  has.gonie  to  the 
Continent,  and  Cobbett  has  paid  him 
his  compliments  on  his  departure,  and 
promises  to  do  the  Uke  on  his  return, 
which  is  very  kind  and  considerate  of 
Mr  Cobbett.  The  amiable  Mr  Stanley 
goes  to  the  sea-side  for  the  sake  of  cold 
bathing,  which,  by  bracing*  hisnerves, 
may  give  him  confidence  for  the  next 
session,  as  nothing  but  his  retiring 
modesty,  and  constitutional  timidity; 
prevented  him  from  cutting  a  great 
figture  in  the  session  which  has  just 
closed.  .  Mr  Villiers  Stuart  returns  t6 
the  embraces  of  his  dear  constituents, 
the  Forty- shilling  freeholders  of  Wa- 
terford,  who  love  him  so  tenderly,  that 
they  would  willingly  tear  him  in  pieces, 
in  order  that  they  might  each  have  ^ 
small  part  of  their  much-loved  repre- 
sentative as  a  keepsake.  Lord  John 
Russell  proposes  devoting  his  leisure 
to  a  work  on  the  practical  benefits  de- 
rived by  the  Dissenters  from  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts; 
a  point  upon  which  the  perception  of 
the  public  is  rather  obscure.  "Mr 
Paulet  Thompson  is  to  perfect  his 
studies  in  Political  Economy,  in  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  private  tutor, 
he  is  already  so  great  a  proficient,  as 
almost  to  rival  that  sage  of  sages.  Pro- 
fessor Peter  MacCuUoch  himself.  :Mr 
Wallace,  the  Irish  counsellor,  and 
M.P.  for  Yarmouth,  is  said  to  be  en- 
gaged in  an  "  Essay  on  Failures ;" 
but  whether  this  is  in  referenceto  the 
Bankrupt  Laws,  or  his  own  experi- 
ence in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  not 
clearly  known.  Such  are  the  fiying 
reports  concerning  some  of  that  inte^ 
resting  body,  the  Whig  Opposition.  I 
wish  them  all  manner  of  success  in 
their  several  undertakings. 

There  seems  to  be  tomething  like  a 
coolness  about  the  King's  CoUqge  un- 
dertaking. The' John  Bull  thinks  it 
sees  something  like  the  cloven  foot  of 
Liberalism  peeping  from  beneath  the 
robe  of  orthod<»cy,  with  which  this 
establishment  was  expected  to  have 
been  enveloped,  and  John  is  rather  a 
formidable  adversary  in  a  matter  with 
which  the  clergy  are  so  immediately 
connected.  So  far  as  the  controversy 
has  gone,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  Bull  has  the  best  of  the  argument; 
and  I  think  it  will  puzzle  the  opposite 
side  to  shew  how  they  will  effect  the 
object  avowed  in  the  first  resolution  of 
the  meeting,  at  which  the  establish- 
ment was  proposed,  if  they  teach  all 
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^trai^ersy  without  reference  to  what 
religious  or  irreligious  opiuions  they 
may  hold. 

The  public  certainly  understood 
that  the  King's  College  was  an  esta- 
blishment to  be  set  on  foot,  which 
should  be  distinguished  from'  Mr 
Brougham's  Gower- street  College  in 
this : — ^That  whereas  the  latter  pro- 
fessed to  teach  science  and  humane 
letters  to  youth,  without  teaching 
them  religion;  the  former  would 
combine  religious  instrvction  with  the 
other  branches  tjf  education.  As  yet 
the  public  does  not  know  exactly 
what  is  to  be  the  difierence  between  a 
student  of  King's  College,  and  one 
who  is  a  ''  stranger,"  attending  the 
.lectures  of  the  several  professors ;  but 
in  such  a  place  as  J^ondon,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  latter  class  will  be 
by  far  the  most  numerous ;  and  as  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  will  be  any 
compulsion  to  attend  the  Divinity  Pro^ 
lessor's  lectures,  in  conjunction  with 
whatever  other  lectures  the  stranger 
may  attend,  it  is  not  only  possible; 
but  very  probable,  that  thousands 
may  obtain  their  education  at  King's 
CoUege  without  receiving  any  religi- 
ous instruction  whatever.  As  to  the 
plea  set  up,  that  all  the  professors 
will  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  will  therefore  inculcate 
sound  rdigious  principles,  with  their 
instruction  on  other  subjects,  it  must 
be  answered,  that  this  security  is  of 
much  too  negative  a  nature.  Infidels, 
to  be  sure,  who  thrust  their  impiety 
into  every  thing,  would  probably  con- 
trive to  give  a  wrong  bias  to  the  minds 
of  students,  eve;i  in  communicating 
instruction  in  abstract  science;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  true 
man,  lecturing  on  mathematics  or 
mechanics,  is  to  step  out  of  his  way 
to  inculcate  orthodox  sendments  on 
religion.  This  plan  of  teaching 
**'  strangers"  (an  ominous  designa- 
tion) may  be  very  liberal,  and  wise 
too,  for  any  thing  I  have  to  say  to  the 
contrary ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  in  ac*^ 
cordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  reso- 
lutions, upon  the  faith  of  which  the 
undertaking  was  supported,  and  the 
money  subscribed,  and  therefore  there 
is  very  substantial  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  it.  >  In  the  meantime, 
the  Committee  are  busily  employed 
iu  seeking  for  a  place  where  they  may 
lay  out  their  money  in  brick  and  mor« 
jtar;  .rarions  sites  nave  been  mention^ 


ed,  but  the  Regent's  Park  seems  at  pre^ 
aent  to  be  the  place  most  likely  to  be 
fixed  on  for  the  situation  of  this  royal 
fountain  of  knowled^  The  situation 
is,  doubtless,  a  very  pretty  one,  and  the 
fresh  breeze  which  sweeps  down  from 
the  Hampstead  hills,  across  this  Park, 
will  malre  the  inmates  as  vigorous  in 
body,  as  their  scholastic  studies  will, 
no  doubt,  make  them  in  mind.  The 
price  of  beef  will,  of  course,  immedi* 
ately  rise  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  the 
rations  are  uhlimited,  for  study  is  a 
hungry  work,  which,  if  assisted  by 
Hampstead  air,  will  make  the  mem« 
hers  of  the  suburban  college  as  eager 
for  victual,  as  the  young  lions  which 
lack  their  food.  Your  English  pro- 
fessor is  generally  a  good  trencher- 
man at  all  events ;  and  I  wish  them 
much  of  prosperity,  and  pupils,  and 
orthodoxy,  and  good  dinners,  in  the 
Regent's  Park.  But  I  am  afraid  the 
*'  strangers"  will  think  the  walk  or 
the  drive — do  you  think  miauy  of 
them  will  keep  cabriolets? — a  little 
troublesome,  should  they  wish  to  hear 
a  lecture  at  an  early  hour  oir  a  win- 
ter's morning.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  have  every  advantage,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  Park  are  many — air; 
wood,  water,  and  *^  ducks  on  thef 
pond,"  not  to  mention  the  gymnastic 
fu^e-master,  which  the  youngsters 
would  possess  in  the  person  of  a  very 
wise-looking  bear  belonging  to  the 
Zoological  Society,  which  climbs  to 
the  top  of  a  lofty  pole  with  remark- 
able iH^ity,  and  hangs  there,  gazing 
with  great  delight  upon  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  to  the  admiration  of  idl 
the  beholders.  The  Zoologicals  have 
pretty  gardens,  but  really  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Park  should  petition  fd 
have  their  stinking  menagerie  turned 
out  of  it.  A  show-shop  for  filthy  bears 
and  monkeys  at  a  shilling  a-head,  is  a 
nuisance,  in  by  much  the  prettiest 
suburban  neighbourhood  about  Lon- 
don, or,  as  I  believe  I  might  say,  about 
any  city  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  place  in  an  opposite  quar- 
ter of  the  town  of  considerable  celebrity, 
which  in  thisintellectualage  ought  to  be 
made  the  site  of  one  of  those  philan- 
thropic institutions  so  eminently  cal- 
culated to  make  the  rising  generation 
accomplished  and  patriotic,  beyond  all 
that  have  gone  before  thiem.  I  mean 
Grub  Street,  where,  fW>m  the  appear- 
ance of  the  old  buildings,  I  have  no 
doubt  ground  might  be  detred  at  a 
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to  the  gjory  of  it»  houief  iividi  ^ 
parted.  I  made  a  pUgrimage  ^be 
•ther  day  to  tliat  anci^tt  and  bopouiH 
ed  EJuin^  «f  ibe  mtvKSy  and  wna  aorrf 
to  discover  the  de^y  tlut  Jlwa  <7^ 
ijipontliatfemoteiieighboQrheod*  Ju« 
terary  isiproveiBeiii^ii^  ^  evei^  body 
]||:qowb,  upon  the  m«rch>  Wl  aeeiQf  ^q 
have  quite  waddled  away  from  Aia 
pisoe  Qdebrated  ylci^ity.  Fiiv»hury 
Square  reuiains,  but  JUpki^gton'^  ui 
i^ntup,  audi  looked  iu  Yain  lothe 
gmrr^  of  the  auQi^Qt  wooden  house* 
in  Qruh  Street,  todiwwwr^uje  tr^ee 
^  the  di^ting^V9be4  OPcupMiou  with 
whi^h  tiraditiou  tefl*  ^  they  we?e  ho-i 
nourefi  God  he  with  thedays,  and  VDity 
<hey  never  ne^uru,  in  wluch  poverty 
4w^t  ivith  authorehjip  in  that  ei^elted 
T^m  of  the  houjse,  which  a  £»oetiou9 
IJihfruiaa  iriend  of  mine  cg1J9  '^  the 
first  floor  down  the  chimney."  If,  how- 
t^ver,  autho¥8  have  left  Qrub  Street, 
ififvt  <^d  eompanion^  Poverty,  hi^  re* 
mainedh^ind,  trying  her  variim99bif(9 
toekeoutape4stenee«  Here  one  may 
lee  a  board  spread  with  the  haaeat  rein* 
nants  of  decayedhousekeepingT-TnieQd^ 
ed  crockery  wa:re,  0I4  eandl^icbi, 
lind  rusty  keya.  There*  aand  and 
matehea,  and  cabhagea  of  kflt  week'e 
growthi  aeek  purt^iasers.  On  Ais  «dej 
Ukd  fan<^r  of  8ee(9id-hend  gtovea  may 
^hoo^e  a  bmain^  On  the  oAer««n 
iMisortm^t  of  second-foot  ^v>m»  f^t 
£9rth  thehr  claim  to  noliee.  tte^  4 
red  board,  covered  with  yeUon  Ifittent 
of  which  no  Iwo  areof  i^  ai«ie,inf9rina 
$he  puJa^  thut  '*  ooin(prtaU«  living 
mey  b^  had  within  on  reaAooaUe 
terms;"  whilemaothershop^  with  beldv 
er  flourish,  mmemcea  ^'  Tea  at  thm^ 
pence  the  pwt^  mSi  oeflfee  at  two^ 
pence."  3u<4i  is  tl^eGnih  Street  «f  the 
present,  di^. 

The  pubUshxngaeason  is  pretty  well 
nrer^  and  Mr  CeSlmrn  baa  oeasedibr 
the  present  to  bring  out  hie  three  new 
novels  a- wedc.  I  hope  this  absurd  qy^? 
tern  of  bringing  ouA  eiOT  aoartof  tmsh 
th4t  presents  itself  in  the  ahm  of  a 
fketcn  of  fai^ionable  life>  uiU  oease 
to  pay^  for  thia  is  the  only  considerav 
liikm  which  will  put  a  stop  to  it.  It  if 
d^pntding  to  Uteraturo»  and  iigurioua 
to  the  class  of  persona  enMmg  whom 
iheae  hooka  <i)ncukUab  The  people  who 
supfKiirt thes«  thingi,  by  tajdngtbem 
fiQom  the  civcukting  lihmiciw  VBs  wdl 
fnoagh  indiQe4>  God  knowi^  to  A  oUy 
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afl^c^ation,  of  hebita  and  manncrs> 
whieh  do,  not  belong  to  them,  wiiiioot 
this  new-invented  fashion  for  getting 
%hm  hiads  filled  with  the>a^«oi 
wioting  maids.  I  suppose  novel- wri^ 
ting,  now,  is  ahnoatas  prc^table  aa  the 
Cjifl- off  gowns  in  a  great  house.  Poeta 
9ipg  of  uie  '*  golden  'age/'  the  "  ailv^ 
ag^"  and  the  "iron  ag^"  butwene 
they  to.  celebrate  tins,  I  think  they 
should  call  it  the  flimsy  age,  for  every 
ibipg'Seema  made  to  suit  a  temporary 
purpose,  without  any  regard  to  the 
90und  and  aubstantial  From  printed 
ealico  to  prinjted  books,  from  Kean'a 
acting  to  Nash's  architecture,  all  ia 
PAde  to  c^ch  the  eye,  to  gratify  the 
appeUte  for  novelty,  without  regard  to 
real  ^d  substantial  exoeHenee. 

At  a  time  when  all  sm:^  of  people 
y^ture  to  become  authovs,  it  ia  noi 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  book-^ 
eeller  ahould  have  ventured  upon  an 
eflbrt  90  nearly  connected  with  hb 
tr^de,:  as  that  of  writing  a  hook.  John 
flhccs  has  put  forth  a  tome  respecdnji; 
«the  op^ea,  and  a  very  nice  book  it  is 
for  a  summer's  day.  Handsome  oor 
^rs,  ^^  couleur  de  rose,"  lithogca^ked 

einta  of  all  the  pretty  tromen  iJbAt 
ive  sung  at  the  King's  Theatre  for 
iome  years,  and  a  deal  of  amusinc  ohlt^ 
«hat  detailed  in  $  style  of  great  2r]m]u> 
ness  and  goo4- humour. 

Mr  Ehers,  it  appeere^  vrent  on,  flcft» 
son  after  season^  taking,  infinite  paina 
to  please  the  puhUc;,  and  regularly  kp 
wnga^end  thouawd  pounds  a*  yean. 
Wny  he  .continu£»d  to  do  ao  it  ianoi 
very  eaav  to  coiuecture,  tmless  then 
be  «ome»ing  very  ipleaslng  in  the  4t* 
fiee  of  manager  wm^h  he  most  agtipitt^ 
ly  nvem  there  is  not,  but,  on  the  oon* 
iwiy,  that  an  q^iera  manager  ia  of  dl 
men  the  moat  miserabk.  I  am  in* 
elined  tq  .thinks  however,  th^t  ihoBe 
muat  he  aomei  fascination  about  id,  of 
wbidu  notwithslnnding  all  hia  csg»i 
dour»  Mr.£her9  haa  not  informed  ua, 
^se  why  should  so  many  h^ve  iu|ider<r 
fallen  it  with  the  expetiemie  of  their 
piied^oesaors  before  their  ey«a;  and 
why  is  it,  that  though  all  who  hsft 
wuertabm  it  have  loat  theur  money* 
yet  still  the  numerous  eompistilnn  mr 
Ihe  leese  rinses  the  rent  to  an  csor^ 
moitfsum?  Even  Mr  £hem  himself 
did  not  g^i^  it  up«  .until  it  gext  Wf 
Hm^  But  aU  this  is  beaide  my  nK»- 
aent  piinHMe,  which  ia  to^>eak  of  the 
hiofc,  which>  along  with  ita  opaniic 
biiteKy,  inlerealing  to  all  opta^goiiif 
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pe9p^»*-^nd  who  does  not  90  to  the 
opm  ?— abounds  in  certain  tooebes  <^ 
j^iilosQphy,  and  criticism^  which  are 
qi4te  gei99  in  a  hook  with  eovera 
*'  cpuUur  de  i>ose."  Only  listen  how 
prettUy  he  speaks  of  the  trashy  things 
which  they  dress  up  into  the  shape  of 
Italian  operas,  and  call  them  by  the 
Italianized  namesof  Shakmeare'spkys. 
*'  Perhaps,  however,  we  nave  no  rea-» 
son  to  complain,  that  as  Shakspeare 
borrowed  tne  rubbish  of  Italian  sto* 
ries  as  the  groundwoi^k  of  his  beauti* 
ful  structures,  the  original  owners 
should  reclaim  their  property,  and  de^ 
compose  the  splendid  mMterul  into  its 
original  dross. ' 

Batipg  the  little  bit  of  confusion  of 
metaphors,  this  is  ingenbus  Plough.  • 

The  f<4Iowing  description  of  Pasta's 
perfortnance  is  not  to  be  sneeaed  at. 
tie  could  not  praise  her  move  than  she 
deserves. 

*^  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  free 
^om  trick  or  affectation  than  Pasta's 
performance ;  there  is  no  perceptible 
^ort  to  resemble  the  chsuracter  she 
plays*  On  the  contrary,  she  enter* 
the^t^e  the  character  itself;  trans* 
posed  into  the  situation,  excited  by  Uie 
hopes  and  the  fears,  breathing  the  life 
und  the  spirit  of  the  being  &d  repre- 
fent8<" 

The  following  description  of  Bro« 
card's  first  appearance  is  true,  and  eu^ 
rious  on  ijccount  of  the  managerial 
^fiimax  which  crowns  the  wholes 

^*  Her  dancing  was  exquisitely  graee- 
iul,  her  pantomime  exceedingly  good, 
her  attitudes  perfectly  dassical,  her 
figure  faultless—her  salary  was  ele^wa 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds !" 

9y  and  by,  Mr  Ebers  becomes  abi- 
scdutely  poetical  on  our  hands,  when 
descrimng  a  scene  in  *'  Teobaldo  and 
Jsolinsy"  and  Velluti's  performaaoe 
therein.  Here  is  a  touch  of  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  for  you,  m  theatii- 
sal  description.  Listen  to  this,  ye 
newspaper  critics,  and  hide  your  di- 
ipinished  heads* 

,  '^  While  this  scene  ia  disfdayed, 
which  seems  to  foxnt  the  mimoe  ^ 
night  even  to  the  eye,  the  full  ordie»> 
tral  accompaniment  is  hui^ed^^he 
finte  and  the  harp  alonb  are  heard  to 
]^relude  the  nu>umful  air  that  breaks 
trom  the  lips  of  the  melancholy  war« 
rior.  If  ever  the  attention  of  an 
audience  was  enchained,  enthralled, 
bound  at  it  were  by  a  spell,  it  was 


when  VeUnt^aang  the  Nait§  Trtrnrn^ 
dm.^  l%e  Btilhiess  of  tbq  scene  «m 
rommunicstfd  lo  the  house,  not  a 
word  was ■pehen,.not  abreath  heard: 
-<*was  this  wonderful  ?  when  not  to 
the  eye  and  ear  only,  but  to  the  heart 
and  soul,  every  thing  conveyed  but  one 
imprMsion,  that  of  pathos,  so  deep^*  so 
touching,  satnie,  that  it  wanted  hul 
one  addSed  shade  to  become  too  ^xea^ 
fer  enjoyment." 

Well  done,  Mr  Ebers. 

Tht  aoeounts  of ihe  Tbeatse  and  the 
salaries  of  the  per£irmers  are  pubHsh^ 
ed ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  suma 
paid,  particularly  to  the  first-rate  dan<ii 
eers,  will  astoniui  the  fHrovindals  :-* 
L.1500  salary  for  a  aeaaon  of  seven 
months,  and  about  half  an  hour's  ex- 
hibition cm  the  stage  twice,  or  at  most 
three  times,  in  each  week  during  that 
time,  doesaeem  rather  enormous  for  a 
single  danseur  or  danseuse.  Some  of 
the  dreumstances  rehited  Respecting 
the  female  singers  are  very  creditable 
to  their  industry  and  perseverance. 
Pasta  was  hese  in  1817,  and  was  <|uite 
unnodoed  in  the  company  of  Campo* 
rese  and  Ronzi  de  Begnis ;  her  salary 
then  was  but  L.400.  She  left  this, 
determined  to  improve  by  study ;  and 
after  several  years  of  the  severest  an* 
^plication  to  lier  studies  in  Italy,  s^e 
eame  ferth  a  perfect  mistress  of  her 
profession.  No  other  living  actress 
eomea  near  Pasta  in  serious  opera,  and 
she  is  new  eagerly  engaged  at.  five 
and  twenty  hmidred  pounds  for  the 
season,  and  a  benefit.  . 

So  kn^  ago  as  1886,  Mr  Ebers  was 
Ytstf  anxious  to  engage  Mile.  Sontag> 
who  waa  thenin  Paria,  and  made  her  the 
meat  tempting  oflbrs  if  she  would  oome 
over.   Cofnea  of  twQ  of  her  letter^  aie 

S' ven ;  and  as  one  eflcpects-rl  know  nei 
>w-— to  find  sometning  charming  in 
every  thing  connected  with  Sontag,  I 
waa  much  pleased  to  find  in  these  ie^ 
ters  just  that  union  of  firankness  uid 
politeness  which  one  would  expect  if 
Sontag's  correspondence,  even  in  a 
matter  of  mere  business.  After  telling 
Mr  Ebers,  that  she  was  much  fiaitterei 
by  his  proposal,  but  that  her  eogjige- 
meats  would  not  allow  of  Jber  visiiling 
London  earlier  than  the  last,  twe 
months  of  the  season  of  1888,  s^e  oon^ 
diodes,  *'  vous  voyea  cette  eppqiie.eat 
encore  bien  eloignee,  et  je  ne  puis  que 
regretter  de  n'etre  pas  a  meme  a  pr^* 
sent  de  vous  temoigner  verbalement 
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les  aBsurances  de  la  haute  conddera- 
tioo  avec  laquelle  j'ai  rhonneur  d'etre^ 
*•  Monsieur^ 
f«  Votre  tres  humble  servante, 

**  Henbiette  Sontag, 
Cantatrice." 

The  next  letter  is  from  Berlin,  re- 
specting the  impossibility  of  her  co- 
ming to  London  earlier  than  she  had 
before  stated ;  and  she  concludes  with 
a  pretty  compliment  to  our  far-famed 
metropolis: — *5  Si  a  cette epoque  vous 
agr^ez  que  je  vienne  chanter  une  cer-^ 
taine  quantite  des  roles  a  Londres,  je 
serais  ravie  d'avoir  le  plaisir  de  faire 
votre  connoissance,  et  de  voir  la  plus 
belle  ville  de  rEurope." 

This  young  lady  s  farewell  appear- 
ance in  London  was  very  flatten^  to 
her : — late  as  it  was  in  the  season,  I 
never  saw  the  opera  more  crowded. 
Tancredi  was  performed,  and  Pasta, 
as  usual,  played  the  hero  of  the  story. 
Both  performers  appeared  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  particularly 
Pasta ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  ~ 
any  thing  more  perfect  in  musical 
science,  or  more  delightful  in  natural 
power  of  voice,  than  the  concerted  pie- 
ces between  these  two  famous  canta- 
trici.  In  the  solos.  Pasta  had  decided- 
ly the  advantage.  The  airs  she  has  to 
sing,  are  more  delightful  than  those 
allotted  to  the  part  of  Amenaide ;  and 
she  is  so  perfectly  at  home  in  the  mu- 
sic and  the  acting  of  the  character, 
that  nothing  was  left  to  be  wished  for,. 
The  applause  that  followed  the  "  Tu 
che  accendi  questo  core,"  was  quite 
enthusiastic  But  there  were  some 
scenes  from  a  German  opera  perform- 
ed afterwards,  in  which  Sontag  played 
very  charmingly,  and  carried  off  all 
hearts.  She  has  a  very  sweet  speaking 
voice,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in 
recitingher  own  German  tongue,  which 
I  must  confess  to  me  sounded  a  little^ 
uncouth,  after  those 

«« Syllables  that  breathe  of  the  sweet  south/' 

to  which  the  previous  opera  had  at- 
tuned my  ears;  but  her  acting  was 
very  captivating.  She  represented  the 
daughter  of  an  old  man ;  and  the  filial 
and  affectionate  tenderness  with  which 
she  appeared  to  address  him,  the 
daughter-like  simplicity  with  which 
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she  threw  her  arms  about  his  peck,, 
and  resting  her  cheek  on  his  shoulder, 
looked  up  in  his  face,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Mein  vater !"  made  one  at  once  e8< 
teem  the  actress,  and  admire  the  act-' 
ing.  At  the  end  of  this  performance,' 
the  audience  testified  their  approba- 
tion after  the  foreign  fashion,  by  throw- 
ing of  flowers  and  roses,  and  so  forth^ 
on  the  stage.  No  doubt  this  sort  of 
thing  appears  foolish  enough  to  down-* 
right  English  people ;  but  it  is  quite 
appropriate  to  this  theatre,  which  i» 
altogether  a  luxury  borrowed  from  fo^ 
reign  habits. 

They  say  that  the  small  English 
theatres  in  the  Haymarket  and  the* 
Strand,  are  getting  on  very  well.  I 
don't  happen  to  know  any  one  whoi 
goes  to  them ;  but  I  am  sure  that  with 
such  excellent  actors  as  Farren,  and 
Cooper,  and  Reeve,  and  some  others; 
they  must  play  comedies  at  the  Hayj 
market  excellently  well ;  arid  the  size 
of  the  house  will  allow  of  their  per- 
formance being  properly  seen  and  ap- 
preciated, by  those  who  can  sit  in  a 
pmall  house  in  the  dog-days.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  we  have  not  a  good 
English  theatre  of  moderate  size  open 
in  the  winter.  - 

I  made  a  silent  vow  when  I  began, 
to  write  you  a  long  letter ;  but  really 
London  is  so  stupid  a  place  just  now, 
that  one  catches  the  infection,  and  the 
pen  labours  heavily  along ;  besides,  if 
it  were  not  so,  what  have  I  to  tell  you  ^ 
Do  you  care  to  know,  that  wheat  is 
getting  up  a  little,  and  the  funds  down 
a  little,  in  consequence  of  the  showery 
weather;  that  a  man  is  busy  every 
day  sitting  in  a  cradle  that  runs  upon 
little  wheels,  and  is  suspended  by  ropes, 
mending  holes  in  the  outside  of  the 
dome  ot  St  Paul's ;  that  the  people  at 
Vauxhall  pray  for  fine  evenings,  and 
that  their  prayers  are  not  heard ;  that 
the  annual  ministerial  fish  dinner  pass- 
ed off  with  great  eclat ;  and  that  the 
French  child,  with  the  marks  on  its 
eyes,  which  the  owners  of  the  show 
say,  compose  the  words  *'  Napoleon, 
Empereur,"  is  to  be  exhibited  in  a  few 
days ;  that  dry  weather  and  sunshine 
would  be  great  and  seasonable  bless- 
ings ;  and  that  I  shall  leave  town  to- 
morrow ?  Yours,  X. 
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THE  BACHELORS  BKAT. 


No.  IV. 
A  Day  at  the  Sea^side. 


:  A  BACHELOR,  as  is  Well  knowu, and 
proverbially  asserted^  is  the  creature 
of  habit ;  and  habit,  when  originating 
spontaneously,  and  governed  by  no 
motive  save  inclination,  is,  I  presume, 
only  another  name  for  instinct.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  salmon  of  our  own 
waters,  or  the  land  crabs  of  tropical 
regions,  are  not  more  periodically  and 
unerringly  impelled  towards  the  sea 
than  myself  ;^at  that  precise  period 
of  .tbe  season  when  the  heat  of  vernal 
mid- day  begins  to  render  the  thought 
'of  a  fresh  breeze  delightful,  and  when 
tbe  light  curl  on  tne  distant  waves 
makes  them  smile  in  the  sunbeam, 
like  the  fast-fleeting,  but  as  quickly 
renovated,  hopes  of  youth. 
,  Is  there,  can  there  be,  to  the  mind 
or  eye  of  man,  a  more  glorious  pros- 
pect than  is  yonder  unfolded — ^when 
the  gaze  first  rests  on  4;hat  shoreless 
expanse  of  proudly  girdling  ocean — 
upon  which  the  beacon  islet,  with  its 
seemingly  baseless  tower,  shows  like 
«  pillar  of  some  erl- king's  submarine 
paJace — and  the  homeward  bark,  deep- 
freighted  with  the  weal  and  woe  of 
thousands,  like  a  flitting  carrier-dove 
upon  the  far  horizon ! 

'*'  Ocean  exhibits,  fathomless  and  broad,  ' 
Much  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God !" 

says  Cowper,  and  never  did  poet's  re- 
mark find  a  more  universal  echo  in 
the. huihan  breast.  '  Yet  who  has  not 
.experienced  in  the  end,  a  sense  of 
monotohy  and  humiliation  in  that 
very  illimitable  breadth  and  depth, 
which,  mock  alike  the  puny  vision, 
the  scanty  knowledge,  and  bounded 
.faculties  of  man  ?  The  Creator  alone, 
roethinks,  is  qualified  to  contemplate, 
without  satiety,  that  ocean,  whose  abys- 
ses Hi8  glance  can  fathom,  and  whose 
waters  (to  borrow  the  only  adequate 
language  on  the  subject)  have  been 
*'  meted  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand !" 
To  man  it  must  ever  be  a  relief, 
when  the  fantastic  tracery  of  clouds, 
that  strive,  though  in  vain,  to  bound 
^and  define  the  pathless  wilderness  of 
waters,  give  place,  as  I  now  see  them 
do  before  me,  to  the  realities  of  a  srai^ 


ling  and  peopled  shore-^where  Plenty 
pours  her  treasures  into  the  lap  of 
Commerce — where  waving  woods  ex- 
hibit the  promise  at  least  of  future 
navies,-«and  where  a  line  of  friendly 
havens  speaks  to  the  sea- worn  mariner 
of  safety,  welcome,  and  repose ! 

Methinks  those  mighty  waves,  whose 
giant  strength  refuses  not  to  heave 
beneath  the  moon's  mysterious  influ- 
ence, once  more  have  yielded  to  the 
soft  attraction  of  ^e  smiling  banks 
which  form  this  noble  estuary — so 
gently  do  they  kiss  the  fertile  shores, 
and  seem  to  leave  their  storms  and 
billows  beyond  the  lofty  portal  of  yon 
rival  capes.  'Tis  lovely  to  mark,  as  the 
swift. lights  and  shadows  follow  the 
sportive  track  of  summer  clouds  over 
the  face  of  heaven, — the  distant  pro- 
montory, with  its  ruined  castle, — the 
graceful  bay,  with  its  oddly  clustering 
fishing  village, — the  stern  basal  tic  rock, 
its  inaccessible  sides  alive  with  count- 
less sea-birds,  alike  emerging  from 
the  shortlived  gloom,  into  the  quick- 
ly alternating  sunshine — while  the 
thousand  barks,  shooting  athwart  the 
watery  mirror,  seem  but  a  larger  spe- 
cies of  the  happy  living  things,  whose 
wheeling  pinions,  and  unearthly  tones, 
lend  animation  to  the  sounding  shore. 

I  turn  me,  and  the  prospect  grow9 
lovelier  still !  The  lessening  Frith  has 
become  a  noble  river,  now  stretching 
sister  promontories,  in  friendly  rival- 
ship,  across  its  narrowing  channel, 
now  seeming  to  resume  its  pristine 
character  by  swelling  into  deep  bays, 
an4  mimic  lakes, — till,  as  if  finally 
reclaimed  from  all  its  truant  wander- 
ings, by  flowery  chains  on  either  side, 
it  bathes  in  tranquil  majesty  the  proud 
feet  of  Scotland's  capital,  and  hides 
its  diminished,  though  still  beautiful 
head,  beneath  a  gorgeous  canopy  of 
western  clouds,  behind  the  antique 
towers  of  princely  Striveling ! 
■ '  This  is,  in  truth,  a  glorious,  though, 
to  me,  a  daily  prospect — ^and  one  for 
ivhich  I  fail  not  to  pine  with  un- 
conscious yearnings,  whenever  rare 
absenice  excludes  me  from  its  hourly 
enjoyment.    There  is  something  in 
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even  the  distant  prospect  of  thfe  sea^ 
for  which  neither  stately  groves  nor 
^TOinoely  palaces  can  compensate.—- > 
The  mountaineer^  transported  to  rich 
pUins,  does  not  more  emphatically 
miss  die  '*  hill  that  lifts  him  to  the 
storm/'  than  the  recluse  dweller  with* 
in  view  of  the  sea,  does  the  glancing 
ySkM  and  flitting  sail,  that  diTersify 
lussdll-life  existence  with  cver-re« 
fteshing  Tidssitudes. 
f  >But^  aa  I  remarked,— ere  Ae  charms 
of  my  native  river  extorted  this  qb-< 
wonled  digression— it  is  toot,  at  this 
season,  the  distant  panorama  that  will 
eantent  me — and  an  instinct  I  never 
dreaiii  of  questioning,  turns  my  horse's 
heid  towards  the  beiich  the  first  spring 
day,  when  the  unchecked  melody  <^ 
him*  and  the  untired  industry  of 
bees^  and  a  certiun  balmy  softness  in 
the  air,  against  whidi  (like  thd  downy 
ihield  impervious  to  the  keenest  wea« 
Bon)  winter's  icy  arrows  roust  surely 
mil  powerless-'-fleem  to  Warrant  a  be* 
li^f  that  spring  has  fikirly  set  in. 

The  first  indication  of  theapproach- 
ing  goal  of  my  marine  pilgrimage,  ia 
the  sudden  tepkcement,  at  a  certain 
latitude,  of  the  grateful  fragrance  of 
the  netrly  upturned  earth,  by  the  still 
more  invigorating  perfUme  of  the 
sparkling  wavea—thatdeligbtful  smell 
of  the  sea,  gladdening,  no  less  thaii 
its  sigbt,  to  tne  heart  of  a  son  of  Bri-^ 
lain.  My  very  Pony  snuffs  it  with 
complaeency,  and  quickens  his  pace 
under  its  mfiucncD  ■■  a  few  minutes 
ftnffice  to  cl^r  the  smooth  expanse  of 
intervening  downs,  and  (less  to  his 
advantage  than  his  rider  s)  they  are 
exchanged  for  the  rude  bulwark  of 
rocks,  on  which  is  inscribed  in  charac* 
ters  of  adamant  the  decree^''  Here 
shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed." 
:  In  pity  to  Dumple,  and  indulgence 
to  myself,  I  dismount,  and>  leaving 
nim  to  the  novel  luxury  of  the  sltort 
salt  herbage  peeping  from  amonc  the 
crags,  I  ramble  in  happy  forgetftuness 
idong  the  sunU  j  san^,  now  lifting  an 
eje  of  shuddering  wonder  to  the  beeti- 
lug  diffi  and  overhai^ng  caves,  (to 
'whose  perikma  shdtcr,  few  of  death 
co^ld  alone  have  reoondkd  mortality  ) 
-—now  litooping  widi  almost  infantine 
delight,  to  pick  up  each  shining  p^bbfe 
at  my  feet,  as  if  I  thought  its  ^tten* 
ing  texture  a  radiant  spedmeli  of  that 
elder  world,  whose  triturated  relics 
fomt  my  ndsekfs  path.  Seated  upon 


a  jntthig  rodcj  I  watch  the  resdesa 
8ea*bhtls,  skimming  like  giant  dwaU 
lows  upon  the  watery  plain,  and  ever 
and  anon  the  dark  unwieldy  pcurpoisea 
heaving,  like  inky  bubbles,  on  the 
glassy  wave.  I  love  to  gaze  upon  the 
slow  receding  of  the  ebbing  tide,  and 
muse  upon  its  counterpart  in  human 
IbrtuneSi-^when,  thdr  fisA^  strriun 
wididrawii^  many  a  gav  rainbow-tittt-i 
ed  m<^uaca  lies  stranded  in  unseemly 
reptilo-reaUty  on  the  desert  shores 

But  amid  aU  the  mi^nifioenoe  of 
jsature,  amid  even  the  animated  sparks 
Hng  charms  of  ocean,  man  wiM  alter 
all  be  not  only,  acooiding  to  the  di* 
dactic  poet,  **  the  proper  study,"  but 
the  irresistible  magnet,  9i  his  fellow* 
mortals.  I  no  sooner,  while  pmrsuhig 
the  ramble  to  which  I  have  neen  afc* 
hiding,  along  the  beach,  caught,  fh>ra 
a  {mnfeeting  rock,  a  peep  of  the  sauff 
little  harbour  of  X— -^ttironged  wim 
boats,  and  exhibiting  an  umisiud  ap* 
pesranpe  of  bustle  and  aetivity,''^^»tlrikih 
I  fdt  impelled,  by  suddea  interest  ia 
fb^  scene,  to  reeoUett  the  proprktr, 
nay,  even  necesntv^  of  a  long-intend^ 
ed  Visit  to  its  worthy  pastor,  Mr  Mtn^ 
tdth,  of  whom  I  gave  a  dbeteh  some 
months  ago,  which,  if  the  reader  has 
forgotten,  the  fiiult  must  have  been  iu 
the  execution,  not  the  sufeiject. 

I  found,  on  calling  at  the  Manse-« 
lying  between  me  arid  the  vUlago,  in 
a  little  shdtered  cove,  Irhich  nulling 
ruder  than  ^  **  sweet  south"  oonld 
ever  vidt— that  the  worthy  miaist«r 
was  fro^  home  ;  nor  did  a  garrulous 
old  nurse  (the  only  membar  of  the 
family  unwillingly  remaining  on  tlie 
premises)  fail  to  make  me  acquainted 
wiUi  the  reason. 

*'  The  town'aa'  asteer  the  day,  dr,' 
sdd  she ;  "  and  ye  cnma  wonder  at 
it.  There's  four^ind- twenty  as  gude 
men  and  lads  to  sail  this  tide  fbr  Green- 
land, as  ever  tried  die  cauld  uncamy 
trade;  and  there's  sair  hearts  enow 
nae  doubt,  amang  wives  and  aiothers ; 
and  the  minister,  ye're  surer  conldna 
hide  awa^  at  dc  a  time,  when  the  wo- 
men  11  need  eomfort,  and  the  lads 
ooanaeL  Yestreen  was  our  ^eenlud 
preachiagB,  as  we  as'  them,  and  wed  t 
wot,if an  honestman's  prayeia  can  Mng 
a  blessing,  they  wercna  spared  for  them 
that  '  go  down  to  the  sea  in  shipa.'-t- 
But  will  ye  step  in,  sir,  and  rest  ye  V* 
added  my  garrulous  inibrmant,  **  or 
ahall  I  send  the  herd  laddio  down 
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bye  for  the  master?  Ri^'U  be  vexed  to 
miss  you^  and  you  sic  a  stranger !; — 
And  really  ye  look  sair  foifougbten 
wj'  scrambling  amang  our  rocks/'  . 
..  I  thanked  old  £l8petfi>  but  decli* 
oing  her  hospitality^  pursued  my  walk 
towards  the  village^  along  a  line  of  the 
same  rugged  rocks  which  formed  the 
rest  of  the  shore^  but  amid  which  a 
rude  path  was  now  discernible..  It  led 
to  the  little  primitive  kirk>  whose  site^ 
sdected  by  a  shipwrecked  monarch  in 
memorial  of  deliverance,  almost  among 
the  very  breakers  j&om  which  he  had 
espaped,  rendered  it  a  most  appropriate 

Elace  of  worship  for  a  seafaring  popu« 
ition. .  Even  m  calm  weather^  the 
hoarse  murmur  of  the  waves  against 
its  rocky  base. was  heard  with  reve- 
rential awe  during  the  pauses  of  the 
fidemn  service ;  but  when  storms 
arose,  the  tempest's  roar  had  proved 
at  times  too  powerful  for  the  puny 
Toice  of  man  to  struggle  with.  It  al- 
^ivays  reminded  me  of  th^t  most  im« 
pres^ve  of  services,  pravers  at  sea; 
nor  was  the  illusion  likely  to  be  dis- 
pelled by  the, hardy  weather-beaten 
faces  that  filled  the  galleries,  or  the 
grotesque  seafaring  emblems,  by  which 
they,  had  been  in  ruder  times  adorned. 
Ships— figures  taking  observations,  in 
the  costume  of  Dutch  skippers  of  the 
last  century,  were  blended  with  quaint 
■Scripture  sentences  in  black  letter,  to 
distract  the  eyes^  and  di^t\irb  the  de- 
votions of  many  successive  genera- 
tions ;  and  I  love  to  engrave  them  by 
description  on  my  memory,  ere  the 
hand  of  regretted,  but.  necessary  im- 
provement^ shall  sweep  them  all  for 
,everaway.    - 

From  the  abrupt  rocky  knoll  on 
which  die  church  is  situated,  I  had  a 
full  prospect  of  the  hamlet,  shut  out 
by  the  impending  cliffs  from  the  view 
of  nearly  all  mankind  b^ide.  Its  po- 
pulation all  in  motion,  ysi  without 
^apparent  aim  or  purpose,  reminded 
me  of  an  invaded  ant-hiU,  or  a  s\varm 
of  bees,  whose  queen  has  been  depo- 
sed. ^ Women  ran  in  bu^ng  import- 
ance(  from  house  to  house— fishermen 
lounged  .about  in .  desultory  groups, 
regardless  of  their  usual  preparations 
—the  children  seemed  to  have,  got  a 
holiday — the  very  school-house  door- 
stood  open-^all  indicated  the  deep  and 
enflpK>8Bing  interest  th^. maritime  po- 
pulation felt  in^an  emU^arkation,  with 
¥rhicb>  indeed,  scarce  a.  family  in  the 
place  was  altogether  unconnected, 
rou  XXIV. 


.  Thevillageof^— — rcansMedjlike 
most  other  Scotch  villages,  of  a  main 
iitreet ;  but  if  anv  one  exclusively  at* 
taches  to  that  title,  the  idea  of  a  lev^ 
causeway,  regularly  borderei  with 
parallel  lines  of  houses,,  he  has  only  to 
visit  the  one  in  question  to  be  unde- 
ceived. Accessible  at  one  end  only 
over  rocks,  scarce  partially  levelled 
into  the  semblance  of  a  road,  and  ter^- 
minating  on  the  other  in  an  abrupt 
and  perpendicular  ascent,—- di^  mid- 
dle of  tne  town  presented  a  narrow 
deeply  rutted  lane,  (reminding  me,  by 
the  way,  in  both  these  particulars,  of 
the  old  Roman  streets  of  Pompeii,) 
and  its  scanty  dimensions  were,  more* 
over,  so  abridged  by  invading  outside 
stairs,  that  collision  with  a  cart  left 
little  alternative  save  being  impaled 
on  a  Wket  of  fish  hooks,  or  imbed<« 
ded  in  the  fragrant  lap  of  a  mussel* 
midden. 

.  The  presence. of  a  well* dressed 
stranger— one  whom  not  even  Ham« 
let,  in  his  wildest^  mood,  could  have 
mistaken  for  '*  a  fishhionger" — seU 
doin  failed  to  excite  an  unusual  sen- 
sation in  its  amphibious  race ;  but  on 
this  eventful  day  I  might  have  p^r« 
ambulated  the  village  long  enough^ 
.without  attracting  more  than  a  tran« 
sient  •glance  from  a  truant  scholar. 
.  The  first  dwelling  to  which  I  was 
directed  as  likely  ,to  contain  the  mi- 
nister, was  one  of  such  small  dimen- 
sions, as  indicated  that  its  occupant^ 
,in  removing,  erelong,  to  the  '^  nar* 
rp W;  house"  appointed  for  all  livihg^ 
would  make  no  very  violent,  or  proit 
Jbably  unwelcome  transition.  When 
I  Ufted  the  latch,  which  I  did  so  gent* 
ly  ^s  to  be  unperceived,  there  stood, 
with  his  back  to  me,  on  the  scanty 
floor,  a  stout  young  sailor,  his  bundle 
in  his  hand,  as  if  in  act  to  depart,  yet 
lingering  in  reluctance  to  quit  the 
,aged  venerable  being,  who,  from  an 
el,bow- chair  beside  the  fire,  was  giving 
.him  hpr  trembline  benediction. 

There  appeared  a  struggle  in  hia 
mind,  between  the  love  of  enterprise 
and  the  sense  of  filial  duty.  The  iat* 
,ter  had  just  triumphed,  and  as  I  came 
in,  I  heard  him  say,— ^'  Dinna  greet 
sae^sair,  mother !— If  ye  dowiULbide 
to  see  me  gang  sae  flEur  away  frae  ye, 
I'll  just  stay,  and  try  what  I  can  do 
;  for  ye  at  haipe.  There's  mair  to  be 
made  yonder,  nae  doubtr-and"  (with 
a  sigh)  "  mair  to  be  seen  for  a  young 
lad  that  wad  fain'be  neibour^like— but 
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111  W«l«  wi'  ye,  motlier^gBi  ye  IHee— 
fetnd  there'9  aa  gudie  fish  in  the  vet 
heJre,-*if  they're  no  jnst  sm  BdueMe,-- 
ft6'evdr<»tii  out  o*t  in  Greenland.'' 

«  Ye'll  no  Wde  wi'  me,  Johnny  T 
Answered  the  sorrowing,  yet  resigned 
parent,— who,  a  neighhoor  whispered 
me,  )»d  lost  a  hnshand  and  three 
mum  by  the  pmls  of  the  deep— 
*'  Ye'll  gang  in  the  Lord's  name,  like 
them  thatgaedhefcyre  yor-if  it  he  the 
Ijord'ji  will,  ye'll  come  safe  hame 
tgrnn-— «ml  iT'— but  the  alterqativ^ 
that  might  be  submitted  to,  could  not 
be  expressed  in  words.—"  Gae  your 
%ray,  my  bairn,  and  follow  your  law* 
fUl  calUng-^the  widow's  ae  laddie  will 
^0  want  Ane  to  keep  him  skalthless." 

I  drew  back  out  of  sig^t,  while  the 
meek  emaciated  being,  who  looked  as 
if  «orrow  had  nearly  done  its  last,  and 
periiaps  not  wt»rst  office,  of  loosening 
|he  ti^  that  bound  frame  as  well  as 
•i^irit  to  this  world,  wrung  her  son's 
hand,  and  feebly  sighing—"  The 
Lord  gae  wi'  ye,"  sunk  exhausted  in 
her  chair^ 

■  "  She's  right,  sirs,"  said  a  grave  old 
ttOiXk  of  primitive  aspect,  in  his  Sun* 
liay's  suit— one  of  the  elders,  who  had 
h&en.  evidently  employed  in  recond* 
iing  her  to  the  separation.  "  It's 
baith  useless  and  sinfii'  to  wrestle 
•against  duty  and  Providence.  Thare's 
Marion  Jamieson  down  bye  has  been 
-fret  fretting,  and  wishing  for  some- 
,  ihing  to  keen  her  ne'er-do-weel  spoilt 
talla9t  frae  the  fishing — and  didna  he 
€a'  into  the  draw-weU  yestreen  in  the 
ilarkening,  and  near  lose  his  Hfe  on 
.  to  errand  o'  her  ain  devising  ?  A  de- 
mented woman  she  was,  when  she 
i&nd  her  muckle-made  o'  wean — that 
she  was  feared  to  trust  on  the  sea  wi' 
,  his  Maker — ^lying,  feet  upmost,  in  her 
•ain  yard, well! — Whether  he'll  ever 
^won  ower  wi't  is  but  doubtful — ^but  a 
.  %lythe  mother  wad  she  hae  been,  to 
«ee  him  sailing,  stout  and  hail,  wi' 
the  lave  o'  our  lade  to  Greenland  the 
day!" 

I  listened  with  deep  respeet  0  the 
whiteoheaded  elder's  practical  homily 
^— and  at  its  dose,  requested  him  to 
•tell  me  where  he  thought  I  should 
.  mo6tprobablyfindMrMentdth,witi[i 
•whom  I  had  a  fewtninutes'  business. 
•"  He'U  readilv  be  sitting  awhile  wi' 
-  Hden  Lonie,  tnat  has  ibeaairest  heart 
in  the  town  tike  day— ^  her  man, 
•that  was  wont  to  hp  the  flower  and 
^king  o'  our  Gi«n;tltnd  kds>  and  earn 


hamesae  often  skidthleisftaellhedei^A 
dwined  awa'  this  winter  wf  a  mow 
de<$ne,  and  her  fatherless  balnM  are 
no  auld  enough  to  do  ony  Mmg  for 
her.  I've  a  trifle  o'  siller  here  to  gie 
her,  that  the  lads  scrapit  thegither  foir 
her  yestreen— for  she's  kent  better 
days,  and  her  heart's  no  just  re« 
signed  to  tak  Session  hdp  yet.  So.we 
made  a  bit  subscription,  and  she'fi  no 
refuse  it,  at  the  hand  o'  her  Wiitie^s 
loving  corarades.  ^e  minister's  no 
to  tell  her  how  muckle  it  comes  to, 
that  he  may  slip  in  what  he  likes  frae 
the  SesMon  firae  time  to  time.  It'^  no 
a'thegither  a  right  frame  o'  Helen's 
to  be  sae  pridefu'— but  if  she  thinks 
fihe  can  wrestle  up  her  bairns  with- 
out parish  help,  it  11  prevent  her  ihik* 
$ng  under  her  distress." 

I  wte  too  sincere  a  iViend  to  l3ie 
lingering  feeling  of  honest  repugnance 
to  parochial  aid,  long  the  boast  and 
pride  of  my  country,  not  to  contribute 
my  mite  to  keep  Ilelen,  in  ejfeet  as 
well  as  idea,  off  t^e  list  of  its  depend* 
ents.  The  elder  seemed,  <m  t)ie  Wjore 
of  my  subscription,  to  tMnk  me  en* 
titled  to  the  entrie  of  the  house  of 
mourning;  and  I  aceompanied him, 
with  real  sympathy,  to  the  doer, 
ihoi^  I  decun^  g<Hng  further  tall  I 
should  learn  the  state  of  the  widow's 
feelings. 

The  dwelling,  still  that  of  her  more 
prosperous  days,  afforded  two  apart* 
ments ;  in  the  outer  and  unoccupied 
one  of  whidi,  the  elder  left  me  1^  a 
few  minutes.  There  was  mudi  in 
the  aspect  of  this  litUe  caWn— for 
such,  in  many  of  its  features,  it  might 
have  se^medr-to  render  it  trying  to 
the  feelings  of  the  poor  bereaved  one. 
To  the  fuU-rig^  miniature  ahtp,  the 
characteristic  ornament  of  many  a 
akipper's  parlour,  were  added  ahdls 
of  the  Torrid  Zone,  (the  ^Uof  diip« 
mates,)  ill  strange  contact  with  pieeea 
of  whalebone,  and  teeth  of  seals  and 
vralrusses.  The  massy  ^ver  watch, 
hung  by  a  Uack  ribbon  over  the  man* 
tie-piece,  and  still  regularly  taking 
note  <^  tiiat  time  wi^  which  he;, 
whose  movements  it  had  so  long  d^- 
rected,  had  ceased  to  have  counoDOD, 
was  a  striking  and  melandidy  mo- 
mento.  A  mark  on  the  wadlindieai- 
ted  the  recent  disappesnince  (proba- 
bly foom  poverty)  ot  a  dodc,  whoee 
oecupation  was  new,  idas  I  smpecteded 
by  ijke  stationary  petition  of  a  watch, 
^  not  to  be  parted  wiUi  for  gdd.  nor 
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d^pteoid  tSt  e\um§i  by  its  nwnor's 
^nrly-iieft^  Mmt  boy. 

In  tlie  window  lay  «  lazge  BiU«i 
mi  wbote  tinple  bouds  was  pt ioted, 
*'  William  Loniex  mariner ;"  and  be* 
fide  it  a  ^eU*  thumbed  collection  oC 
ahipwreobsy  and  a  Natural  History  of 
tbeWbab.  Aaerupulouslycleanbed^ 
witb  its  elaborate  patchwork  quilt^ 
ipddce  of  linrmer  luxury  and  opuWoe 
•^ut  at  its  foot  a  little  hastily  ar<« 
Tanged  curtwn  concealed  80methiDg» 
which,  in  a  Catholic  cottage,  might 
bsve  been  supposed  a  relic,  or  a  pa- 
tron image.  Whatever  it  wm,  it  waa 
hmre  alike  precious  and  painful  to  me« 
mopT-^-and  excluded  from  the  eye, 
leet  it  ^uld  be  too  much  for  the 
hetft.  I  lifted,  more  in  sympathy 
than  eurioflity,  the  veil  aside;  and 
behind  it,  mute  for  years  at  leasts 
pwhaps  fbc  ever,  hung  the  light-hear  U 
ed  sailor's  fiddle  !*-who8e  merry  tones 
bad,  doubtless,  whUed  amty  many  an 
tnlemnnable  polar  day,  and  gladden* 
ed  the  hearts  of  the  bairns  during 
laany  a  winter  n^ht  at  home.  As  if 
to  mark  the  latt^  destination  of  its 
jocund  strains,— just  beneath  it  stood 
that  cradle  whose  o(»mpatioD  was  for 
ever  gone ! 

.  The  esaminaticm  of  these  wrecks 
9t  past  happiness  had  brought  me 
4^(080  to  the  slight  psrtition;  and  I 
eoi^d  hear,  amid^mj^essed  and  gen* 
He  weeping,  a  glad  young  voice  ex* 
daim,  "  Moth^ !  ye'll  send  me  mnd 
W£lly  lo  the8ehulendw«<-and  we'll  be 
fneh  in  no  time,  and  gang  to  Green* 
land  like  our  father !' 

'^  Dinna  think,"  at  length  sol^d 
out  the  $o(t,  mild,  weeper, — •"  that 
I'm  no  grateful,  J<^n  Donaldson, 
because  I  canna  speak  to  tell  you 
AUd^ny  puir  Willy's  kindly  neibours, 
faeW  muckle  I  think  o'  your  kmdness 
•—God  alone  kens— 4ind  I  tak  it  the 
mair  fireely,  thct  mony's  the  time  the 
puix  fellow  has  done  the  like  fdr  them 
ihat  needed  it  !*' 

*'  Ay,  Helen,  that  did  he,"  answer*- 
«d  the  canny  elder ;  '*  and  is  it  no  a 
.true  text  that  says, '  Cast  your  bread 

Xthe  waters,  and  ye  shall  find  it 
many  days?*" 
**  But,  ndbour,"  said  the  oppressed 
widow,  *^  I  canna  think  upon  warld's 
gtar  ^  day,*— no  even  to  gie  the 
praise  idiar  it  is  rightly  due,*— when 
1  wnd  gie  a'  that  men  ever  wared  or 
wen,  to  sed  Willio  I/mie  standing 
feckless  and  plackless,— as  I  a'nce  saw 
him  after  a  unp wreck, — wi'  naetbing 


on  the  earth  but  hit^leat  hten  and  his; 
stout  arm  to  trust  to  (^^--^Bttt,"  mM^ 
ed  she,  sighing,  and  suddenly  efaaa^ 
ging  her  tone,  '^Gae  wa',  John  Bo** 
naldson,  and  thank  the  lads  for  me ; 
and  tak  wee  Johnny  in  your  hand<^. 
that's  his  mur  father's  picture.  Th^, 
blessing  o  the  widow,  and  the  thanks, 
o'  the  fatherless,  will  be  muokl# 
thought  o'  the  day  amang  them." 

''  There's  one  no  ftir  nff,  Helai," 
said  the  good  elder,  '*  who  wad  may-*: 
be  like  to  hae  them  too— though  he'k 
a  douce  landwart  gentleman,  abd  no 
about  encountering  ony  jeopardy.—* 
He's  a  friend  o'  the  minister's  forbye."< 

"  Is  he  indeed  ?"  cried  the  widows*- 
'^  then  he  Is  welcome  tome,  thou^  he 
had  never  put  his  hatid  in  his  purse 
for  me  or  mine!  I  whiles  grieve  thdni 
I  canna  repay  the  gude  I  get  at  mony> 
|i  hand;  but  the  minister,  honest 
man,  never  lies  on  my  conscience,*^ 
^or  his  heart,  and  his  treasure,  and 
his  rewavd,  are  a'th^ther  in  Hea*i 
wen." 

I  opened  the  door  cautiously,  and, 
introduced  by  ihe  good  (M  mto,  kid 
mj  hand  afifectiomitely  on  the  heads 
of  the  dark  rosy  boys,'  and  then  b^ 
it  out  to  their  sorrowing  toother.  How 
impartial  is  Natmre  in  her  distrihii^ 
tion  of  personal  advanti^s !  How 
omnipotent  the  regality  of  mind  and 
character !  Had  a  painter  wished  to 
pourtrc^  a  Roman  matron  of  the  soft* 
er  stamp— the  mother  to  whose  ca^ 
resses  CorioladuS  must  have  yidded 
• — or  the  Bponina  whose  smilea  could 
cheer  long  years  of  famine  and  {»o^ 
scription— 4iere  might  have  been  Ida 
model.  Yet  there  was  a  Madomis 
expression  in  her  downcast  eye,  that 
spoke  rather  of  Christian  firml^ess 
than  Roman  stoidsm;  and  k  royal 
martyr  of  the  early  ehunsb,  meek 
though  undismBye4,  amid  a  hostile 
army,  might  have  perhaps  found  in 
Helen  Iconic  a  still  meeter  represent 
tative-  I  i^l]7  shrunk  bac^,  half 
unable  to  pro£^  condolence  ta  ns 
commanding  a  being. 

"  I  thank  ye,  sir,  kindly,"  said  shoi 
**  for  me  and  mine,  for  your  Christian 
help  to  a  lone  woman,  that  has  been 
e'en  ower  little  used  either  to  work  or 
want.  While  Willie  lived  I  had  lit«- 
tle  need  to  do  either ;  but  if  I  do  the 
best  for  the  tane.  Providence  will  take 
care  o'  the  <Kher.  This  is  to  be  my 
last  day  o'  ^nfi^'  repining.  The  Lord 
has  sent'  this  suppiy»  'to  rebuke  Iny 
hesrtlfssness  and  quidoen  my  dtli« 
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genoe.  T^k  it  wi*  ye,  John  Donald* 
mm,  and  set  me  up  in  a  bit  shop  wi't 
—and  see  if  it  wibna  be  like  the  iivi« 
dow's  cruise  of  oil^  and  grow  aye  the 
langer  the  mair !  But  ye  maunna  for« 
get  the  kind  givers^  John— oh !  dinnti 
Jet  the  bids  sail  without  my  blessing ! 
And  stop^  John,  I  promised  Feter 
Morrison  his  spyglass,  for  a  token  o' 
the  love  he  bore  him.  I've  never 
looked  at  it  since  the  day  he  tried  to 
see  his  ain  vessel  as  she  came  up  the 
Firth.  *  It  vnnna  do^  Helen/  said 
he  quietly.  '  Tliere's  a  glaze  on  my 
ee  that  vnnna  let  me  see  ony  thing 
muckle  langer.'  I  tried  to  look  and 
tell  him  how  the  Nancy  stood  in  the 
water — ^but  the  tear  blinded  me ;  and 
he  said,  *  Helen !  lock  by  the  glass-* 
I'll  never  need  it  mair !'  "—As  the  wi- 
dow ref>eated  these  last  words,  the  key 
turned  in  the  lock  of  the  old-fashioned 
'  acrutoire,  and,  along  with  the  glass, 
many  familiar  objects,  long  carefully 
excluded,  rushed  upon  her  sight  and 
memory.  All  her  fortitude  at  once 
forsook  her,  and  exclaiming, ''  Tak  it 
youTsell,  John,  I'm  no  able" — she  es- 
eaped  through  an  inner  door  into  the 
other  room.  We  respected  her  sor- 
zow  too  much  to  interrupt  its  vent, 
80,  taking  each  a  hand  of  the  boys,  and 
liMng,  like  a  precious  relic,  the  ho- 
nest sailor's  spyglass,  we  stole  out  of 
the  house. 

•  Chance  soon  threw  in  our  way  the 
comrade  for  whom  the  token  was  de- 
sijpined.  He  received  it  with  a  burst 
of  rude  emotion,  to  cover  which  he 
rattled  'to  the  children,  and  hurried 
away,  with  one  in  each  hand,  to  treat 
^em  with  gingerbread.  The  elder 
strove  to  detain  him,  to  deliver  He- 
len's message  of  thanks  to  this  spokes- 
ni4n  of  the  benevolent  crew;  but  he 
only  ghook  his  head,  and  ran  the  fast- 
er out  of  hearing.  ^  I  maun  get  the 
minister  to  say  a  bit  word  for  her, 
puir  thing!  he'll  do  it  better  than  I 
can*  I  mind  where  he^ll  be  now— 
nae  doubt  asking  a  blessing  on  the 
grace-drink  at  Sandie  Nicol's,  the  auld 
sailing-master's.  He's  been  to  Green- 
land mair  times  than  I  can  reckon, 
and  makes  aye  a  ploy  o't,  just  like 
ony  laddie,  and  sae  does  the  haill  fa- 
milV.  There's  twa  o'  his  sons  gavm 
wi'  him  this  trip ;  the  gudewife's  stout 
heart  11  be  tried— but  it  never  failed 
her  yet :  she's  an  unoo  woman  for  can^i 
tineas !" 

We  soon  got  in  front  of  the  man* 
moh,imtQithe  best  houses  in  the  vil« 


kge,  two  stories  high,  and  nlfieoniak^" 
ed,  viz.  with  its  staur  iniide.  Sounds^ 
of  merrimtot  eertainly  issued  from  an 
upper  room ;  and  not  all  the  other  per* 

fiimes  of  X could  enthrdjr  ooun« 

teract  the  savoury  steam  of  pies  and 
punch  which  emanated  from  the  open- 
window.  It  was  not  a  day  for  etiquette^ 
and  up  walked  the  dder ;  and  I  v^«« 
tured  to  follow  the  more  readily,  that 
I  heard,  even  amid  a  chaos  of  voiee^' 
young  and  old,  the  soft  subdued  tone§ 
of  Mr  Menteith. 

'*  Ye're  welcome  in,  John  Donald** 
son !"  cried  the  gudewife,  whose  man« 
ners  corroborated  the  elder's  descrip* 
tion.  '^  It  will  be  a  braw  fishing,  naie 
doubt,  that  has  baith  the  minister  and 
his  doucest  elder  to  ask  a  blessings 
on't !  and  ye're  welcome,  too,  sir,  I'ni 
sure,"  said  she,  cordially  though  re* 
spectfully  to  me,  as  she  saw  Mr  Men^ 
teith,  not  reluctantly,  I  believe,  quit 
the  post  of  honour  beside  her,  and  iatd« 
vance  to  shake  me  by  the  hand.  He. 
would  have  excused  himself,  and  re* 
tired  with  me  from  the  scene  of  rude 
hospitality ;  but  the  whole  party  yio* 
lently  interfered — "  Na,  na,  minis* 
ter !  said  the  cheerful  but  cautious 
old  sailor,  *'  if  ye  were  to  leave  us  sae 
lang  afore  the  turn  o'  the  tide,  some 
o'  us  mi(;ht  get  the  maut  aboon  the . 
meal.  Drink  may  be  a  gude  servant^ 
but  it's  an  ill  master.  Folk  misty  for* 
get  themselves  wi'  baith  feet  on  dry 
land;  but  vd'  ae  fit  on  the  water,  its 
clean  nonsense !  I  never  took  aff  a 
crew  the  waur  o'  drink  since  I  steer^ 
boat,  and  that's  no  yesterday." 

*'  Besides,"  said  the  gudewife,  (who 
would  rather  hear  Mr  Menteith  preach 
than  her  husband  at  any  time,)  ''  the 
stranger  gentleman,  if  he  can  just  put 
up  wi'  our  sea-faring  way,  wad  may  be 
like  to  hear  some  o'  your  auld  warld 
Greenland  stories.  Ye  ken  ye  aye  tell 
the  bairns  some  ferUes  b^ore  start* 
mg." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  come  m 
familiar  contact  with  honest  industry, 
without  becoming  better  ;  and  in  Scot* 
land  it  is  generally  coupled  vnth  so 
much  intelligence,  that  one  may  ex* 
pect  to  be  vdser  also.  1  was  soon 
deep  in  all  the  mysteries  of  whaling 
and  harpooning,  and,  catching  ani* 
mation  ftx>m  the  weather-beaten  fiuses 
round  me,  a  partaker  in  all  the  va* 
rious  excitements  of  a  Greenland  voy* 
age.  The  climate  alone  of  the  old  pa* 
triarch's  chamber  oidaU  dispeUed  the 
illusion ;  nor  could  *^  thinking  of  the 
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frosty  Canouos''  itself>  or  all  the  snows 
of  Nora  ZemUa^  enable  me  to  bear  it 
much  longer. 

^  Just  as  I  began  to  pant  like  the  ex«' 
hausted  Leviathan  of  my  old  friend's 
narration,  and  like  him  to  meditate 
an  expiring  effort  to  reach  another 
element,  I  percdved  thatnhe  minister 
had  ahready  disappeared;  in  conse- 
quence, I  was  told,  of  a  summons  to  a 
parishioner  in  distress.  Delicacy  equal- 
ly forbade  my  further  intrusion  on  this' 
&mily  circle,  and  any  efforts  on  their 
part  to  detain  me,  now  that  the  only 
guest  of  my  own  rank  had  retired — so 
drinking  off  a  glass  to  their  successful 
▼oy^e>  <^nd  promising  to  witness  the 
embaj'kation,  I  sallied  gladly  into  the 
open  air. 

Hie  beach  was  my  natural  resort, 
and  on  strolling  towards  it,  I  found 
there  a  knot  of  two  or  three  youpg 
unmarried  men,  apparently  too  slight- 
ly connected  in  the  village  to  excite 
any  of  the  overwhelming  flings  call- 
ed forth  by  the  more  endearing  rela- 
tions of  life— yet,  who  seemed  to  find 
some  compensation  in  the  friendly 
adieus,  and  lively  banterings  of  a  bevy 
of  bright>eyed  damsels,  who,  lounging 
about  in  gay  caps  and  top-knots,  form<« 
ed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  general 
complexion  of  the  village. 

Amid  this  group  of  lads,  however, 
I  soon  recognised  one,  who,  seemingly 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  join  in 
the  laugh,  or  retort  the  good-humour- 
ed jest,  stood  apart  from  his  comrades ; 
with  the  lingering  look  and  reluctant 
demeanour  of  one  whose  heart  was  on 
a  spot,  from  which,  at  the  same  time, 
he  ever  and  anon  testified  impatience 
to  ei^cape,  by  pulling  his  companions 
by  tiie  arm,  and  more  than  once  going 
dbwn  to  the  harbour  to  ascertain  how 
soon  the  boat  might  be  got  afloat. 
This  being  still  out  of  the  question,  he 
sat  down  on  a  rock  at  some  distance, 
and  seemed  lost  in  meditations  of  no 
very  pleasing  character.  There  was 
aometiiing  in  his  moody  and  unsocial 
deportment,  which,  coupled  with  his 
fine  manly  person,  and  evident  youth, 
interested  me,  I  knew  not  why ;  and 
I  might  have  stood  longer  observing 
them,  had  I  not  seen  Mr  Menteith  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Quay — ^nd  has- 
tened to  join  him.  He  almost  looked 
as  if  he  could  have  dispensed  with  my 
4»ropany,  but  merely  apologizing  for 
the  inevitable  hUrry  of  such  a  day,  he 
allowed  me  to  walk  by  his  Me,  till  we 
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dame  to  a  small  house  of  mean  ap*- 
pea^ance,  in  a  biy-lane,  one  of  the 
very  few  whose  cIoot  on  this  dav  of 
privileged  intercourse  was  carefully^ 
dosed — while  no  sound  ^om  within 
indicated  the  presence  of  inbabitaBts. ' 

Giving  me  a  sign'not  to  follow  him/ 
the  good  pastor  gently  lifted  the  latch^? 
and  I  was  soon  made  sensible  by  sup- 
pressed moanings,  of  the  participation^ 
*'  not  loud  but  deep,"  of  some  inmate 
in  the  general  desolation.  Feeling 
and  propriety  alike  prohibited  my  lis- 
tening to  an  apparently  agonizing  collo- 
quy— during  which  the  stifled  groans 
gave  place  to  a  burst  of  hysterical 
emotion — but  I  could  not  avoid  hear- 
ing the  minister  say,  on  leaving  the 
room—"  Marion,  pray  to  God  to  bless 
my  endeavours.  It  is  little  I  can  do- 
for  you — but  the  hearts  of  all  are  in 
His  hand!" 

Ao^ain  hastily  pressing  my  hand^ 
and  hurrying  past  me,  I  saw  the  wor<« 
thy  pastor  walk  rapidly  towards  the 
spot  I  had  lately  occupied,  and,  con*, 
necting  involuntarily  his  present  haste 
with  the  young  sailor  I  had  left  sitting 
in  gloomy  abstraction  on  the  rocks, 
I  resumed  the  position  from  whence  I 
had  first  descried  him,  and  had  a  full 
view  of  the  dumb  shew  of  a  scene^  on 
which  I  had  no  right  farther  to  in* 
trude. 

The  communication,  whatever  it 
might  be,  which  the  minister  was^ 
about  to  make,  was  eviden^y  more 
unwelcome  than  unexpected ;  for  the^ 
youth,  instead  of  rising,  as  under  other 
circumstances  he  would  have  done,  on 
his  pastor's  approach,  sat  doggedly 
still,  with  his  face  averted,  and  his 
wallet  between  his  knees,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  one  who  may  be  lectured,  but 
cannot  be  convinced.  Nay,  the  hand, 
which  in  the  course  of  his  pastoral 
admonition  the  mild  man  laid  on  his 
young  parishioner's  shoulder,  I  could 
see  indignantly  shaken  off  by  an  un« 
courteous  gesture  of  his  refractory 
hearer. 

I  gathered — though  the  youth  by 
degrees  assumed  a  more  respectfbl  at* 
titude — from  the  whole  air  of  my  wor- 
thy friend's  figure,  that  he  was  aa 
unsuccessful  pleader.  It  was  soon  put 
beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  melancholy 
shake  of  the  head  and  disconsolate 
step  with  which  he  at  length  turned 
away  from  the  inexorable  culprit. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  moving,  tf 
join  and  condole  with  him^  when  I 
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QAW  ^  ladfttddeoly  Bturfcup,  «BdriiB 
aft^r  the  minister — appearing  hj  tht 
VQ^fttictfal  loueb  ^Cthe  bat>  wbi^  re* 
lilacad  his  Jate  nide  d«partment«-ta 
qolloi^  in  h^  torn  a  venewal  of  the 
GcnfeMnce.  Uwasinstsatlyjandrnth 
true  Christiaii  h^ignity>  aceoi4ied*^ 
and  her&  a^^aia  sounds  woukl.havd 
lEMea  snqperftuous  to  couNej  to  me  the 
tenor  of  the  cowversation.  I  saw  Uiat 
the  proud'  heart  of  the  young  man 
was  fairly  melted-— that  the  %ures  he 
stiUdreW  wiUi  his  stiek  in  the  sand> 
/weie  the  result  of  awkwardness  and 
absenoe,  not  of  sullenness  and  incivi«s 
litf .  The  wholo  wr  of  proud^fianee 
in  his  %1Q»  g^^  pkce  to  submission 
and  ev^  hnmilftty— and  when  the 
pastor's  hand  was  kindly  stretobed 
out  to  his  penitent  disciple,  I  knew  as 
well  how  i^  all  waa»  as  if  I  had  been 
an  impannelled  juror  on  the  ease. 

At  tbotminisler'.  bqgan  to  ascend 
from  the  beach  to  the  height  I  stood 
4»njilsaw  the  lad.  hang  hack  a  Mttle^ 
and>  seem  to  stipulate  somewhat^ 
though  timidly  and  with  hesitation. 
The. pastor  nodded  assent^  imd  out* 
stripping  his  now  tardy  comnanion, 
came,  up  to  me  and  wd,  with  a  be* 
njgn  smile>.^— '^  If  you  are  disposed  to 
punish  me  to  .treaUng  you  so  cava* 
lierlyj  y/m  haT^n  fair  opportunity*  to 
I  am  about  to  trespass  on  your  goodt 
lutture  lor  »  favour*"— <'•  Which  1  am 
^i^te^disposed  to  punish  yoaby  grant* 
iugt  acec^Qg  to  your  own  <mode  oC 
retaliating  injuries/'  said  I,  with  a 
cordial  shake  of  the  hand*  which  was 
i^armlyreturQed.*-''Voumustknow9'' 
said  the  good  man,  *'  that  I  have  been 
inaking^  up  a  marriage  since  I  left  ya«» 
and  as  for  good  rfusons  the  young 
brid^room  deaives  present  secrecy*  1 
wish  yoa  to  be  a  witness*  along  with 
(be  bnde's  mothw,  without  taking  anv 
of  thov  village  gos^ps  into  our  oounseK 
You  will  not  grudge  having  a  handia 
averting  from  a  very  bonnie^  but  very 
simple  Tafsie>  pi  broken  promise  and  a 
broken  heart ;  and  William,  as  I  have 
been  teUing  him»  will  keep  his  watch 
all  the  heartier*  and  sleep  all  the 
Sounder>  that  he  has  no  betrayed  maid- 
mi,  to  haunt  his  waking  es  sleeping 
dseams.  There's  little  time  to  losCi- 
the  tide  is  making  fast.  I'll  step  for- 
ward and  prepare  the  bride««^There 
wiU  beji^iB  her  heart,  though^  on 
inai^y  aceouate,  it  will  be  a-  tearf«)) 
bridal." 
V  I  looked  rfun4.ivhea  Mr.Menteiih 
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hadleft  m$,  for  ^  bindegreoin,  bu^ 
^aw)d  he  had  taken  a  eircuitouaioata. 
to  his  intended's  dwelling*  lest  hia 
bsing  leea  thoe  with  the  minister 
should  ^ve  rise  ta  sarmises  whiob^ 
as  Ae  son  of  austere  and  avarioloiHi 
por^ts  in  a  neighbouNng  farm*  hat 
was  anxious  to  avert*  till  his  return 
from  a  successful  fishing  mlfi^t  render 
him  eompMutively  indepcaident.  f 
.  I  arrived*  consequently,  befove  him. 
at  the  cottage^  whence  I  had  so  lately 
heard  issuing  sounds  of  hc^MslesB  ana 
seemingly  inconsolable  affliction.  Tho 
same  gentle  voice  was  wecinag  still^ 
Bttty  oh!  how  difSarent  are  tears  o£ 
joyful  emotion  and  sanctified  peai* 
Xisitc^  from  the  bitter  overflowings  o€ 
a  broken*  yet  not  contrite  heart  i  X 
knooked—^  decent  subdued- looking 
matron  opened  the  door*  vad  bade  ma 
welcome.  A  beautiful  girl*  apparent-i 
ly  scarce  seventeen*  stood  iwisunghcv 
apron  before  tho  minister,  and*  eft  n» 
entrance*  covered  her  face  with  boda 
her  hands,  through  whish  tears  tridc^ 
led  down  upon  me  old  deal  table.'-** 
*'  Marion  1"  said  the  minister*  '^  oom-* 
pose  yourself,  and  lift  your  heart  to 
Him*  in  whose  presence  you  are  so 
soon  to  «cchaage  a-  solemn  vow."  8ha 
looked  up,  dri^  her  eyes*  andidiowed 
a  countenance*  lovely  even  in  Ce«r% 
when  the  door  hastily  <^p0Md*and'8he 
again  buried  her  face  in  her  haiida*  ' 

The  young  Bsan  came  up  to  bar 
with  tlie  same  firmness  of  manner 
which  had  ciiaraeteriised  his  wholo^b* 
portment.  He  took  her  band  with 
gentle  kindness*  kissed  oW  the  leaora 
that  flowed  faster  than  ev^*  aud  thea 
said*  with  a  gravitv  far  heyoad  hia 
years* — ^'  Marion!  ye'U  hae  time 
enough  to  greet  when  I'm  far  far  liwal 
-*and  need  we  baiUi  hae  toiepeat-our 
pin  and  folly.  But  we  are  here  now 
to  thank  God  and  his  miaiiter  ibr 
bruigiog  me  to  a  better  mind*  and 
aparing  you  a  sair  heart  Ye'U  be  able 
now  to  think  o'  me  liviing  wi'  peace 
imd  comfort ;  and  if  I  never  oeme 
hame*  them's  nane  can  forbid  ye  to 
put  on  a  black  gown  ibr  mo.  If  trou^ 
ble;  corner,  and  yeget  unkindnessfrosa 
folk  o'  mine*  tbe  minister  'U  no  see 
ye  wranged.  But  oh !  be  canny  wi' 
my  puir  mother^  Ibr  she's  had  her 
trials  sair  and  mony*  end  dawaa  Inde 
to  be  eentraiared  in  her  auld  days." 

"  I  give  you  joy*  MaiiM !"  said  the 
pastor,  benign^  ;  *'  a  goad  son  can 
oever  projir.e  an  unkiad  hasbaitd.  Bat 
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%ime  wetTB,  tnd  I  tnHst  join  you  for 
eternitj!"  The  word,  thus  seaMU* 
»bly  uttered,  poured  ite  heavenly  uneii 
tkm  on*  the  waves  of  humaii  pat6ioii» 
In  ailefiee  and  composare  was  the  aim- 
pie  rite  perfonned---the  friendly  greet* 
4flg  pnjibred'^-^he  pastoral  and  ma* 
ternal  henediction  given-^and  the 
mute^  long,  desperate  farewell  em* 
%race  exchanged!  I  glided  out  ert 
"yet  its  hallowed  dasp  was  loosed,  and 
Bought  reHef  to  my  feelings  on  the 
busy  sho^e,  now  crowded  witiii  the 
fast-departing  mariners. 

The  prominent  figures  in  the  group 
were  honest  Sandie  Niool,  his  stout* 
hearted  wife,  and  a  tall,  slender,  mo- 
dest-looking daughter,  alike  employed 
in  ministering  to  his  parting  oomfortsu 
I  heard  him  say,  in  one  of  his  stento* 
rian  whispers,  casting  a  long  look  of 
parental  fondness  after  his  girl,  wIm 
nad  heen  sent  to  fetch  something  for* 
^ten»-^*'  I  maun  see  Jeanie  hlyther 
and  htiet  ere  I  come  hame.  I  douht 
chat  sutor  callant's  near  her  ftUly  heart 
•—And  i^at  for  no?  It  isna every 
man  can  hae  the  luck  to  be  a  sailor ; 
and  Your  ain  landward  wahster  body 
o^  a  father,  thought  as  little  o'  me  for 
sawn  sticking  whales,  as  I  do  o'  Jock 
wt  sitting  boring  holes  in  leather. 
It's  Jeanie's  dn  ankir,  and  if  she  likes 
rather  to  bind  shoes  than  bait  lines, 
she  maun  Just  please  hers^,  silly  tau- 
py.  Sae  dinna  hinder  her,  but  mind 
now  ye  dwined  aff  the  face  o'  the  earth 
yersdl  lang  syne,  for  me  i" 

The  id^  of  the  portly  rubicund 
gudewife  pining  for  thwarted  lore, 
was  irresistibly  ludicrous,  and  th^ 
good-humoured  smile  it  called  forth 
on  her  jolly  countenance,augiu*ed  weH 
tor  Jeanie's  hopes.  She  ti^  her  fit* 
ther's  Barcelona  with  a  tearful  ^e, 
but  lightened  heart.  All  now  was 
serious  haste  and  joyous  bustle  among 
the  crew.  The  sails  flapped  somewhat 
idly,  as  if  reluctant  to  accelerate  their 
motions:  and  it  was  exhilarating  to 
behold  the  fine  athletic  fdlows,  most 
of  them  scarce  arrived  at  manhood, 
doffing  at  once  hats,  handkerehiefk, 
and  jackets,  and  bracing  each  musde 
ibr  a  hardy  rowing  mat^.  Last,  but 
not  least  active  or  conspicuous,  leaped 
in  the  young  brid^oom ;  no  longer 
weigfaeadown  by  misconduct  and  re* 
morse,  but  so  unlike  his  former  self> 
as  to  be  hardly  recognised.  His  ere 
no  longer  sougnt  the  ground*-and  m 
thr  deafbning^heer  that  marked  Acit 


pvshittg  off,  I  heavd  hn  Tuioa  tH*        ! 
uaphant.      .  . 

I  might  have  caught  the  buetant  . 
apirit  of  the  hour,  and  saen  the  boat 
reoede  with  kiadrad  lk;htne8a«f  heart 
4*'4>ut  in  the  stem  a  £ldler  had  been 
stationed  to  cheer  the  tedious  passage. 
I  thought  of  Willie  Louie's  shivered 
strings,  and  his  wife's  saddened  hearth, 
and  my  dye,  like  hers,  when  gazing 
on  her  dying  husband's  vessel,  grew 
dim  with  natural  tears ! 

The  minister  and  t  were  returning 
slowly  f^om  ^  beach,  with  the  ftel« 
ings  of  those  who  have  looked,  p^^ 
haps  for  the  last  timej  on  u  band  of 
fearless  human  beii^,- courting,  un** 
der  the  strong  excitement  of  enttfi^ 
prise,  certain  hardi^p,  and  prbbafaie 
peril,  when  a  striking  contraiBt  to  the 
bustle  and  spiif t  ^f  their  departure 
pjassMtsd  Hself,  in  the  languid  move* 
ments  and  desponding  ahrof  ar  scdiiary 
individual,  who,  with  a  spyglass,  had 
been  watching  them  from  a  height, 
and  whose  retiring  footst^  I  could 
not  help  following  with  my  eye.  There 
was  something  about  this  ^  andent 
mariner,''  for  thus,  though  hurdly  past 
middle  age,  I  eould  scarce  forbear  to 
designate  him,  vr hich  spoke  hhn  sub- 
dued more  by  sorrow  than  yean.  J 
felt  assured  that  he  had  a  history,  and 
read  somewhat  of  its  sad  character  in 
a  gait  ^t  had  lost  iu  elastieity,  and  a 
homeward  walk  that  had  seemingly 
little  either  of  hope  or  purpose  to  ani« 
mate  it.  ' 

I  p^oeived  just  then  the  rki^ 
ohimneys  of  a  little  recently  built  ma* 
rine  abode,  which  an  irregularity  in 
theclilTs  had  till  now  concealed,  and 
begged  toJiear  ftt>m  Mr  Menteithaome 
account  of  its  inhabitant* 

*'  There  is  a  good  deal  of  romance," 
said  the  worthy  man,  sighing,  ^  in 
the  story  of  that  same  humble  sea^ 
faring  man,  whom  I  remember  the 
gayest  and  most  rackless  among  my 
playmatea  at  the  Tillage  scbod,  and 
whose  buoyant  spirit  would  probikbly 
have  risen  abov^  calamity  in*  any  w 
its  ordinary  and  less  appalling  fbrmsi 

'^  Adam  Wilson^  like  nino-tenths 
of  our  boys,  would  be  notfaing  but  i 
sailor;  and  courage  and  the  blessins 
of  Providence  made  him  a  skilful  and 
a  prosperous  one.  He  soon  rose  fo  b6 
mate  of  a  trader  to  Holland,  and- in 
toneof  his  trips  to  its  northern  nro^ 
vinces,  he  saw  and  loved  the  dauf^ter 
Of  a  welil^y  i*ipp^,  whoie  ^owry 
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was  in  reatitjr,  as  well  as  in  honest 
Adam's  eyes,  the  least  of  her  attrac- 
tions. 

'^  Her  father^  haweyer,  rated  it  at 
ita  maiketable  value;,  and  having 
matches  of  at  least  equal  solidity  in 
his  power,  was  disposed  to  let  the  poor 
sailor's  pretensions  kick  the  beam.  Ann? 
chen's  favourable  dispositioi)>hpwever» 
had  its  weiehteven  with  her  grasping 
fatherland  he  at  length  promised  (not 
foreseeing  mu6h  chance  of  being  call- 
ed on)  to  give  his  consent,  whenever 
Adam  should  have  made  the  certain 
number  of  rix  dollars,  which  was  the 
lowest  price  of  his  daughter's  hand. 

^^  This  was  not  to  be  done,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  at  least  not  with- 
in any  time  lovers  could  bear  to  look 
iotvrisid,  to,  so  Adam  thought  himself 
the  luckiest  of  men,  when  the  captain 
of  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman  offered  him 
a  third  mate's  birth,  with  room  in  his 
Patagonian  vessel  for  a  lucrative  in- 
vestment»  God  idone  (to  whom  the 
blind  elation  of  many  a  confiding  hu- 
man heart  must  be  matter  of  deep 
commiseration)  knows  how  infallible 
this  opportune  proposal  seemed  for 
completing  the  slready  exquisite  hap- 
piness of  the  lovers.  The  Scotsman 
forgot  his  caution — the  Dutch  maiden 
her  composure— in  fond,  undoubting, 
joyous  anticipations  of  the  future. 
Any  misgivings  they  had,  were  of  the 
safe  return  of  the  '  Vrow  Margarita,' 
from  her  distant  voyage-r-but  even 
these  were  quickly  banished^  '  God 
willing,  I  shall  come  home  to  you,' 
said  Adam.  '  I  feel  that  you  will,' 
replied  Annchen. 

:  **  Return  he  did,  poor  fellow !  rich 
beyond  his  hopes,  beyond  his  very 
father-in-law's  ambition.  The  vessel, 
deep*laden  and  becalmed,  lay  off  the 
beloved  coast,  from  which  for  more 
than  a  year  its  crew  had  met  no  tid- 
in(|[s.  Adam's  impatience  grew  un- 
bearable. His  captain's  Dutch  im- 
mobility yielded  to  the  energy  of  pas- 
sion, and  he  let  Adam  have  a  boat 
and  a  couple  of  rowers,  to  make  a  run 
|0  V and  inquire  for  Annchen. 

**  It  was  spring  1824  when  this  hap- 
pened, and  Adam  and  his  comrades, 
on  nearingV — ^,  wondered  that  the 
face  of  the  country  seemed  unaccoun- 
tably altered.  In  vain  they  looked 
aloog  the  £at  horizon  for  the  well- 
known  windmills— the  little  cove  with 
its  beacon  had  disappeared — the  wa- 
ters seemed  to  stretch  far  beyond  their 


usual. limits.  They  touted  land  at 
length,  though  not  exactly  certain 
where,  so  bewildering  were  the  chan<^ 
ges  in  th^  aspect  of  toe  scene.  Hiey 
sprang  ashore,  and  seeing  from  a  sand- 
hill thes  church  tower  of  V — ,  on  ft 
Uiey  steered  their  anxious  course — but 
over  what  ?  Not,  as  three  years  be- 
fore, across  fertile  meadows,  enliven- 
ed by  herds  of  cows,  and  sprinkled 
witih  neat  smiling  villas — a  sedgy  lake 
occupied  the  site  of  the  flourishing  vil- 
lage, and  Uie  gay*. cheerful  LusUhtMus 
of  Annchen's  .father  was  swept  by  en- 
croaching billows  off  the  face  of  her 
native  earth ! 

*'  Adam  looked  on  the  desolation  be- 
fore him,  and  with  an  instinct  no  long- 
er fallacious,  felt  that  he  need  ask  no 
more.  ,  ^  Take  me  away,'  he  said  to 
his  sad  comrades,  'this  is  no  place 
for  me !'  He  hear4  men  tell,  scarce  - 
VQOved,  of  raging  floods  that  burst  the^ 
barriers,,  and  swept  all  before  them^ 
—of  hundreds,  young  and  old^  en- 
gulfed by  the  invading  waters.  '  I  ' 
knew  she  was  dead !'  was  all  the  com- 
mentary his  stunned  soul  could  utter, 
and  in  a  merciful  oblivion  of  som^. 
mon^s,,  even  that  sad  truth  seems  to 
have  been  entombed.  . 
.  ^*  For  when  these  had  elapsed,  A  dam, 
compiled,  collected,  though  the  grief- 
worn  shadow  you  behold  him — re- 
turned to  his  native  place — shunning 
familiar  intercourse  as  much  as  in  his 
,happier,d»y9  he  courted  it.  Tome 
alone  he  imparted,  not  his  sorrows-^ 
for  these  could  find  no  vent  in  wordk 
—but  his  purposes.  He  brought  me 
a  plan,. traced  by  memory  with  paih- 
ful  fidelity,  from  the  dwelling  of  his 
beloved,  and  asked  me,  with  all  the 
calmness  of  perfect  sanity,  to  recom- 
mend him  an  honest  builder,  and  save 
him  the  harassing  details  of  the  pre- 
vious contract.  The  superintendence 
would,  he  told  me,  (with  the  first 
quick  glance  that  betrayed  the  latent 
aberration,)  be  the  business  and  solace 
of  his  life— for,  in  a  confidential  whis- 
per, he  added,  '  It  is  for  Annchen— 
her  own  house  is  gone,,  they  tell  me 
—and  I  have  promised  to  build  her 
one  just  like  it.  When  it  is  finished, 
she  will  come  and  live  in  it  with  me !' 
'^  I  looked  up  in  the  pale,  mild  coun- 
tenance of  poor  Adam ;  and,  as  the  de- 
lusive smile  of  baseless  hope  placed  over 
it,  felt  that  to  detain  it  there,  if  possi- 
ble, was  all  th^t  charitv  could  dictate, 
or  good- will  accomplish.  I  set  about 
16 
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hii  buiklini^  tbefefbr^.  witfi  4II  the 
»al  tardiness  aucb  9  purpose  implied, 
yel  with  iiuffieient  appcorent  energy  t9 
Inrap  the  hope  on  lYnicli  he  suhaiated 
aHre, .  One  summer  p»^aed  in  seleettt 
log  a  site,  and  pUnting  a  gard«n» 
^dnie4,  as  you  will  aee>  at  no  smiUI 
ooat,  with  the  choice  flowers  oi  Ann« 
ohen's  native  land.  No  tulip-fancier 
'  of  the  olden  time  ever  more  cheer- 
fully gave  its  weight  in  gold  for  a  new 
species,  than  poor  Adam  for  a  favofir* 
ite  sort  of  hers,  who  be  fancies  will 
one  dav  come  and  recognise  it, 
\  ^'  The  house  at  length,  with  all  our 
delays,  would  rise !  Spite  of  contrary 
winds  and  dilatory  captains,  the  red 
bricks  camefiromEngland—- the  Dutch 
tUea  and  earthen  stoves  from  Eotter- 
dam.  The  dairy  was  duly  stocked 
nirii^  shining  brazen  vessels-^the  kit^ 
dien  shdves  with  all  the  wares  of 
tielft.  Alas!  no  Annchen  came  to  claim 
tjiese  kindred  treasures!  No!  not 
enren  when  Adam,  with  affecting  soli- 
oitude,  added  to  them  a  piping  hvdU 
findi,  taught  by  himself  to  sing  the 
Very  notes  of  her  favourite  air,— nay, 
the  identical  parrot  she  fondly  bade 
him  bring  her  from  the  Indian  seas—* 
which,  spumed  from  his  presence  in 
^e  firat  bitterness  of  his  gnef,  he  had 
since  traced  back  with  iner^iible  trou- 


ble, and  purdhnfied^  for  wl^t  the  own- 
er chose  to  demand  !^ 

^'  Alas !  love  can  devise  i\o  moor^-v* 
and  Annchen  still  delays— but  Adam, 
persuaded  it  is  the.  winds  and  Wf^ves 
that  are  al<me  in  fault— wat<^  their 
every  v^iriat^on  with  unwearied  solicit 
tude..  His  apyvgl9#s  in  his  h$»d^  he 
follows  from  day-light  till  da^^  each- 
sail  that  #|H^i^  on  the  horizon,  ^d 
with  hop^  deferred^  but  nn^tingviidi-, 
ed,  resumes  hia  tsak  again  s^t  daimu" 

As  the  minister  ^nished  thi^,  sen- 
tence, we  were  dri^wing  npar  the  cot- 
tage, 0f  whi(^  I  now  had  a  full  ?iew 
-nita  gfiy  pMTterres,  and  florid  cheerful 
ei:teri0F,  so  mournfully  qom^q^ted 
with  the  solitude,  bereavement,  and 
aUeqation  within* 

A  hasty  step  aroused  us,  while  leiin* 
ipg  on  the  aupden  vail-r^and  the  Sfid 
occupfint  (whom  we  had  los^  sight  of 
in  a  holloa,  and  supposed  before  fis) 
suddenly  came  up.  /'  A.  fine  ni^brt» 
Adam,"  said  the  wmrthy  miniate,  in 
his  mQst  sympathetic  accent  '^  A 
fine  night.  Dominie  1"  replied  the  wi- 
dowed one-reusing  unconsciously  the 
Dutch  familiar  term  for  pastor)-r-and, 
with  a  smile  that  made  iny  very  heiirt 
ach, — *^  A.  fine  fair  wind  for  Ann- 
chen ;  she  will  be  here  to-morrau;  /" 
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It  would  be  the  utmost  extremity 
of  weakness  in  this  civilized  age  and 
country,  to  deny  that  the  genius  and** 
dispositions  of  a  man  are  greatly  de^* 
pendent  upon  his  name.  A  person 
who  labours  under  such  an  appella^i 
tkm,  for  instance,  aa  Timodiy  Snodc, 
absolutely  appears  to  sufi^  under  a 
disease.  At  first,  even  in  his  earliest 
boyhood,  he  feds  there  i»  something 
about  him  di£^entfrora  all  thebthar 
bo3^8  he  is  acquainted  with.  At  school 
he  is  bullied  by  fags  many  years  young- 
er than  himsdf.  At  laat,  as  a  ecmvul- 
sive  eiR>rt  to  maintain  Ids  station,  he 
fi^ts  with  the  youngest  of  his  tor- 
mentors, who,  unfortunately  fcHr  him, 
is  young  Augustus  Howard.  Gods ! 
how  the  Snook  is  cow'd  in  the  very 
act  of  throwing  off  his  coat^  how 
cheers  for  Howard !  Howard !  rend  tibe 
play- ground ;'  how  even  the  shouts  of 
his  own  supporters  fall  uninspiring  on 
his  ear,  and  how  he  resigns  the  battle, 
and  hope  at  pnce,  as  his  one  lucky 
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blos^r  obtains  the  aedamation,  ^  Go 
it,  Tim,— Pitdi  it  in,  Snookey."— In 
his  youth  he  fklls  in  love,  Bntsurdy 
if  he  has  one  grain  of  romance  or  ge^ 
nerosity,  he  wyl  never  wish  to  entail 
such  a  cognomen  upon  a  wife,  or  such 
an  inhentanee  upon  his  children. 
Love,  however,  strong  passionate  love, 
overcomes  these  conscientious  scruples, 
and  after  months  of  assiduity  and  at- 
tention, he  takes  advantage  of  seme 
soft  twilight,  and  while  the  Imght 
stars  above  are  shining  out  like  1^- 
00ns  of  joy  on  the  dear  blue  ocean  of 
lite  sky,  he  dar^,  in  the  tremUing 
accents  of  chastened  hope,  to  pour 
forth  die  pent-up  feelings  of  his  heart. 
Calmly,  and  in  a  voice  untremulous 
as  the  swell  of  the  proudest  notes  of  the 
trumpet,  yet  soft  as  the  lowest  breath- 
ings of  ^e  flute,  Matilda  MandeviUe, 
replies  ""Mr  Snook !"— His  own  n$me 
sounds  like  Hie  knell  of  all  his  hopes. 
In  the  desolation  of  his  misery  and 
despair,  he  falls  on  his  knees  Wore 
2X 
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her ;  and,  ireml^ng  as  the  summer 
leaves  that  areflutteringon  thehranch- 
es  ahoye  them^  he  murmurs  "  Ma- 
tilda, dear  Matilda,— oh,  take  pity  on 
my  unhappiness, — cast  not  poor  Ti- 
inothy  utterly  from  your  regards ;  let 
the  hapless  Snook  claim  at  least  your 
friendship,  if— if  he  dare  not  nope 
your  love !" 

And  what  mortal  man  who  has  not 
either  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  or 
the  open  recklessness  of  Ings,  would 
venture  to  publish  "  Songs  and  Me- 
lodies,, by  Virgilius  Rabbits?"  And 
yet  we  have  sometimes  met  with  the 
vainest  men,  who  were  afflicted  with 
the  most  desolating  names.  We  knew 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Drudge,  who 
talked  of  no  person  under  the  degree 
of  a  baronet,  and  half  the  peers  in  the 
country  were  his  connexions  by  blood 
or  marriage.  His  sister  Sophronia 
was  very  pretty,  very  clever,  and  had 
some  money.  Though  she  was  rather 
^Y  of  having  her  name  sounded  up 
staifis  by  three  footmen,  and  bellowed 
into  the  drawing-room  by  the  fourth, 
she  would  have  no  objection  now, 
though  the  above  nan^ed  menials  were 
to  thunder  her  name  through  speak- 
ing-trumpets, as  she  is  now  Mrs  £d« 
ward  Trevor.  ' 

These  thoughts,  we  know,  are  ex- 
ceedingly trite  and  common-place;  but 
we  have  lately  been  led  to  meditate  on 
the  subject,  nrom  having  accidentally, 
at  a  book-stall  in  Newcastle,  purcha- 
sed, for  sixpence  sterling,  a  poem  by  an 
author  of  remarkable  name— hot  that 
we  ever  heard  of  him  before,  but  from 
the  curious  sound  of  his  patronymic. 
The  fact  is,  that  it  was  perhaps  owing 
to  our  first  impressions,  that  the  name 
still  strikes  lis  as  so  remarkable.  We 
had  arrived  late  at  night,  and  next 
morning,  having  missed  the  coach,  we 
scarcely  knew  how  Uf  pass  off  the  dull 
heavy  day,  in  a  dirty,  stupid  town  ; 
and,  as  it  was  too  early  for  any  thing 
stronger  than  porter — and  we  had  fi- 
nishad  all  our  cigars  before  lunch,  we 
had  no  resource  for  it,  but  to  send  for 
a  newspaper  or  a  book. 

While  the  waiter  was  gone  to  exe- 
cute our  commands,  we  wandered  for 
liie  twenty-seventh  time  to  the  win- 
dow. People,  as  before,  were  walk- 
ing as  quickly  as  possible;  the  men 
with  their  hats  slouched  over  their 
eyes,  and  the  women  clattering  along 
updn  pattens,  **  wi'  their  claes  tuckit 
up  to  their  knee."    While  here  and 


there  a  mercer's  apprentice  was  seen 
skipping  across    the   street'  with   a 
brown  paper  parcel  under  his  arm, 
"  never  no  hat'*  upon  his  head,  'and 
a  great  green  umbrella  held  punctili- 
ously over  his  carrotty  locks.    In  a 
narrow  close,  immediately  opposite, 
we  at  Isist  saw  a  miserable  old  book- 
stall, of  which  a  still  more  miserable- 
looking  old  man  had  the  charge.    In 
a  moment  our  resolve  was  formed. 
Over  our  gullet  went  the  remaining 
pint  of  Meux's,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  we  were  poring  among  the  tat- 
tered tomes,— while  their  proprietor 
seemed  to  watch  us  through  his  wire- 
set  spectacles,  as  if  he  hoped  a  pur- 
chaser for  his  whole  stock.    Perhaps 
he  thought  us  Murray  or  Blackwood ! 
and,  if  such  is  the  case/ with  what  awe 
must  he  have  looked  on  us !   Kings, 
in  his  estimation,  were  poor  indivr- 
duals  compared  to  us ;  and  old. blue 
trowsers,  with  their  thread-bare  seams, 
("  seems?     Madam,  ay,  more  than 
seems !")  carried  with  them  more  dig- 
nity than  crowns.     Here  was  a  very 
miscellaneous  collection;  and  a  mo-' 
ralizer  like  ourselves  could  not  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  strange  company 
into  which  some  of  his  oldest  favour- 
ites had  fallen.     Here  the  dashing 
Blind  Harry  the  Harper  had  hung  ut> 
his  daedal  harp  upon  a  peg,  (we  speak 
in  Pindaric  words,)  and,  forgetting 
the  achievements  of  Wallace  and  the 
Bruce,  was  quietly  ensconced  between 
AVhitfield  and  Thomas  Paine.    John 
Bunyan,  on  the  other  hand,  had  en- 
tirely changed  his  character ;  he  had 
grown  facetious  as  well  as  amorous  in 
his  old  age,  and  was  laughing  with 
Joe  Miller  on  his  title-page,  wmle  he 
rested  his  weary  finis  on  me  uncover- 
ed sheets  of  Cluistabelle.    At  last  we 
saw  a  volume  still  in  fair  condition, 
and,  arguing  from  its  seemingly  ub- 
harmed  appearance  that  it  was  some- 
thing new,  we  bought  it,  and  in  tri- 
umph carried  it  back  to  our  inn.  The 
Srindpal  reason,-  however,  which  in- 
uced  us  to  the  purchase,  was  the 
name  of  the  author,  Francis  Skurray ! 
We  read  a  few  lines  of  his  preface ; 
and  then. lying  back  on  our  sofa,  we 
imagined  to  ourself  what  sort  of  per- 
son can  a  man  answering  to  such  a 
oo^omen  be !  Is  he  short,  tdl,  round, 
thin,  fat,  old,  or  young  ?    On  looking 
at  the  title-page  we  were  considerably 
assisted  in  our  guesses  at  his  appear- 
ance«-*^^  Bidcombe  Hill,  a4lural  and 
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DMcriptive  Poem.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  Essay  on  Local  Poetry.  By 
Francis  Skurray,  B.D.  Rector  of  Win- 
terhoume  Ahbas^  Dorset  Gracili 
modulatus  avena  carmen.  Virg.**— 
He.  must  be  somewhat  antique^  he 
must  be  an  intolerable  proser^  and  he 
must  be  most  wonderfully  vain.  He 
is  a  little  man — ^he  has  two  little 
twinkling  grey  eyes,  and  a  little  red 
nose  ;  and  he  wears  an  old  coat  of  the 
ambiguous  kind  between  black  and 
brown,  tight  black  breeches  with  rusty 
buckles  at  the  knee,  and  his  effigy  of 
a  calf  displaced  in  the  nakedness  of  a 
thread-bare  silk  stocking.  We  never 
saw  the  man,  we  never  heard  of  him  ; 
and  yet,  from  the  sketch  furnished 
us  by  his  title-page,  the  filling  de« 
tived  from  his  local  essay,  and  the 
finishing  he  gives  the  picture  in  the 
i>oem  itself,  we  will  bet  the  Nelson  to 
a  coracle  this  is  an  exact  description 
of  his  person  and  appearance. 
'  Our  intuition  in  this  respect  beats 
the  sagacity  of  the  tailors  in  Laputa. 
From  the  first  sentence  of  a  man's 
book  we  can  generally  tell  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  his  height ;  from  his 
motto  we  gather  the  tie,  and  even 
sometimes  the  colour,  of  his  neck- 
cloth; and  we  undertake,  for  any 
wager,  to  tell,  within  a  naU-breadth, 
the  circumference  of  L.  E.  L.'s  ankle, 
from  the  opening  lines  of  her  Impro- 
visatrice.  Mr  Skurray  is  very  much 
puffed  in  the  fetlock-joint.  You  trace 
a  broken-winded  roarer  in  his  very 
first  paragraph.  "  Many  of  the  arts 
which  aggrandise  life,  and  some  of 
the  el^ancies  which  embellish  litera-> 
ture,  owe  their  discovery  to  our  enter« 
prising  countrymen.  Amongst  their 
pretensions  to  the  latter  distinction  is 
the  production  of  Local  Poetry,  which 
derives  its  lineage  from  an  Anglican 
original."  This  simply  means,  as  he 
himself  quotes  from  Johnson,  after  a 
few  pages  of  stringhalt  and  limping — 
^'  Denham  seems  to  have  been,  at 
least  among  us,  the  author  of  a  spe- 
cies of  composition  which  may  be 
denominated.  Local  Poetry ;"  and  he 
describes  Local  Poetry  as  being  that, 
'^^of  which  the  fundamental  sub- 
ject is  some  particular  landscape,  to 
be  poetically  described,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  such  embellishments  as  may 
be  supplied  by  historical  retrospection 
or  incidental  meditation."  In  this  we 
trace  old  Sam's  clearness  of  head  and 
distinctness  of  definition,  as  well  as 


his  verbosity  of  style,  and  rotundity 
of  expression.  But  listen  how  the 
poeti<^,  learned,  metaphysical,  logi- 
cal, and  altogether  wondmul  author 
of  Bidcombe  Hill  piu^sues  his  Essay 
upon  Local  Poetry.  After  saying  that 
he  restricts  himself  only  to  poemi 
which  have  "  hills  exduavely  for 
their  title,  and  the  circumjacent  sce^ 
nerv  for  their  objects,"  he  proceeds 
with  his  Essay,  which  is,  in  fact,  no 
more  an  Essay  on  Local  Poetry,  ,than 
Johnson's  Dictionary  is  an  Essay  on 
the  English  Language,  or  his  own  ca- 
talogue of  boys  (for  we  are  certain  he 
keeps  a  school)  an  essay  on  the  feel-/ 
ings  of  youth.  It  is  a  mere  dry  enu- 
meration of  the  contents  of  all  the 
poems  on  local .  subjects  which  have 
preceded' his  own;  interspersed  with 
such  an  assemblage  of  quotations; 
forced  in^  whether  aptly  or  not,  that 
his  style  capers  on  hke  an  ill-broke 
mule,  now  rolling  about  in  the  soft 
places  of  his  prose,  making  efibrts  at 
a  swinging  trot,  now  curvetting  over 
the  little  mole -hills  of  inspiration 
in  the  friskiness  of  rhyme;  but  all 
the  while  showing  evident  symptoms 
that  the  ass  preponderates  in  its  breed. 
He  would  travel  miles  out  of  his  way 
to  hook  in  a  line  or  two  of  Latin ;  and 
we  really  pity  the  poor  man  for  the 
pains  he  must  have  taken  in  turning 
to  the  indes  verhorum  in  Virgil,  Ho- 
race, and  Juvenal;  but  particularly, 
how  he  must  have  laboured  at  'the 
mountains  and  the  hills  in  Cmd^i^i 
Concordance ! ! ! 

Every  sentence  in  the  whole  range 
of  his  reading,  in  which  there  is  any 
mention  of  a  mountain,  or  the  remo« 
test  allusion  to  a  height,  is  draped 
most  unrelentingly,  into  this  Essay 
on  Local  Poetry.  We  are  surprised 
that  he  neglected  to  quote  from  the 
Newgate  Calendar,  where  so  many 
Hills  have  been  hanged  for  sheep* 
stealing,  and  to  vituperate  the  con- 
dave  of  the  Vatican,  since  every  mem- 
ber of  it  is  an  eminence.  But  to  pro- 
ceed : — **i  Persons  and  places  owe  thdr 
appellations  to  local  altitude.  The 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece 
were  denominated  Pelasgi^  from  li- 
ving on  the  ridges  of  Thessaly,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Highlanders  are  de«* 
signated  firom  their  occupancy  of  the 
Hebrides."  Donald  M'Donald,  An- 
gus Campbell,  and  Kenneth  M'Alis- 
ter,  come  forth  from  your  shielings 
in  the  valley  of  Ben-na-Giaou],  and 
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ltu|^  tBl  llbr  echoM  bf  your  nerri* 
BB^t  startle  the  engle  from  iti  eyry, 
high  ilk  the  ioclr-bound  B6n  Nevk/ 
while  the  teal  «ro  itartted  in  tfie 
noutitaih  tam^  and  the  wUd  fllWaki 
tnrtis  his  stately  neek  with  wonder  «t 
the  «ound->4angh  at  thk  ignorant 
Coekney !  Khow^  ^e  ddns  of  a  hiin^ 
died  ikei !  ^Weli  nMiy  >e  tleat^  iiim 
of  the  breechite  and  ho6ts>  who  has 
only  ftinr  fatbera  tO  boaat  t(Mr)»^K«ow 
ycy  ^ihat  -k  Siuton  iptolleniatt^  ^vfav  ansga 
the  pralsks  «f «  molehill  iik  Ae  ennnj 
kttd  wfaieh  they  eall  mAeinAbe  Hlll> 
decfa^«B  dwt  yonr  Hig^ahd  birth  la 
^mnght ;  that  yonr  HigMand  home  ik 
Bought^  and  that  unlesa  ye  dacew 
Ixeath  in  the  haarren  Hebridee^  ye  are 
Hig^ilandeiB  no  nOre.  Kenneth  M^-^ 
AlUteh*,  repress  your  noble  rage ;  An-* 
gus  CampbeU^  puff  not  with  angry 
cheeks ;  Donald  M^DoiMdd>  mntter 
not  curses  against  the  Bard  of  Bid- 
combe.  He  knows  not  the  difibrence 
between  the  Highlands  and  the  islands 
of  our  land,'^'J40  put  baek  your  day* 
mores  in  their  sheaihs^  and  your  pis^ 
tols  in  your  b^lts^  and  go  back  to  the 
dnmgehouse  on  the  hm,  and*  drink 
the  remaining  two  gallons  of  Olenli^ 
vet  to  the  success  of  the  Ret.  Frauds 
Sknrray^  author  of  Bidoombe  liill^ 
with  an  Essay  on  Local  Poetry. 

*'  Palestine^  which  is  generally  deri^ 
ved  fiom  I%i&dne>  is  (^mountainous 
etVtoohigy.  A  ^reitter  d^ee  of  local 
aftdmn  is  mfanifested  by  the  habit«i 
ants  of  bleak  tod  exposed  situations^ 
than  by  residents  in  vatteys.  The 
cottagen  of  Gaaer  Hill,  which  is  the 
i^pex  of  Sdwood  Forest,  exemplify 
this  attachment ;  they  qu£t  iheir  fa«* 
VouThe  spot  with  r^^t^  and  return 
to  it  with  avidity.  A  departure,  or 
return,  is  matter  of  cohdolenOe  or 
congratulation  to  the  patHarchal  comb 
nmnity.  I  have  witnessed^  and  been 
infortned  of,  these  symptoms  of  f«o. 
vindai  bredOecdon,  m  my  rambles  to 
tkit  sylvan  and  seduded  district.'' 
And  then  come  in,  of  course,  HoUt^ 
8in!th'sbe«u«EM,bnthadaleyed>lines: 

iWs  evdtlr  good  bis  tiatiVe  wilds  hlipart, 

I^][>rint8  ttie  patriot  passion  oh  his  heart ; 

A-nd  e*€!n  these  hifls  that  rouftd  fiis  man- 
sion rise, 

Enhanceihe  bHss  his  scanty  ffmd  supplies. 

Dear  istbat  ahed  to  i^ch  fate  Boal  con- 
forms. 

And  dear  that  hiU  whieh  lifts  him  to  the 
storms ; 


Aada^afehild^wltenscaiiiig  MltnisBM4 
leat,  -  f 

Olincs  dot»  and  doaer  tatht  ipathcr*)! 
breast,  ,      . 

So  ihe  loud  torrent  ,fii|d  the  wn|rlwiaa*s 

^t  bind  him  to  hb  native  inoiUitalns 
more* 

Kow^  thiis  ia  one  of  tl^easwrtioqs 
which  pecmle  believe  to  be  tme^  he-« 
cause  nobody  has  taken  the  trouble,  to 
contradict  it;  but  in  reaUty  it  ia  to^ 
tally  against  nature,  and  thet^ore 
ihust  be  falser  I'he  maiadie  de  pa^ 
of  the  Swiss  peasant  is  quoted  na  an 
example  of  the  love  of  country,  which 
Its  poverty  and  bleakness  rather  fa-* 
hance  than  diminish.  .Do. you  think 
that  the  hardy  Switzer,  who  is  toiling 
un^  die  wei^t  of  great  fiir  cm  fnd 
ponderous  musket,  in  the  sunny  plains 
of  Lombardy,  hates  those  plains  mere* 
ly  because  tney  are  sunny,  and  love^ 
hia  own  mountains  merdy  becansi^ 
th^*  »re  bleak  ?  No  sudi  tmng ;  but 
in  ttie  intervals  left  him  between  war 
imd dangers,  he  recalls  the.  scenes  of 
his  youthful  hours,  of  his  youth^l 
joys— the  crag^  hill  is  made  dear  to 
him  by  the  recollection  of  hi^  having 
wander^  amid  its  steqis  with  hia 
young  Annette,-^bir  his  pulling  th^ 
solitary  hlurebeU,  which  grew  far.  up 
on  the  rock,  and  fixing  it  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  luid  beating  heart  amonx 
the  soft  cuila  o^  ihe  bright-haired 
mountain  maicL  He  thinks  of  those 
scenes  as  connected  with  ^'  theold  fii« 
miliar  faces."  that,  rise  upon  his  j^oer 
mory  like  dreams— rhe  sees  the  rude 
hut  that  sheltered  his  vouth,  standing 
upon  the  rugged  heath — ^but  he  seeii 
aWhis  grey^ired  mother^s. smiley 
im4  hears  his  father's  voice,  tremulous 
with  a^,  and  shaking  with  emotionB, 
the  bitterest  a  father  s  heart  can  fed^ 
when  parting  for  ever  from  hisnnlf 
son.  He  h^urs  the  light  songs  of  hia 
sisters,  and  sees  the  arch  sparkle  of 
their  eyes,  as  tney  banter  bun  about 
the  beautiful  Annette — an^  the  young 
man  starta  from  his  waking  dreams  to 
sad -realities— and  marvd  ye,  aa  his  eye 
takes  in  the  blossoms  of  the  vine,  mf 
his  ear  drinlcs  the  wild  carols  of  the 
vintage  train,  that  he  despises  them  as 
things  foreign  to  his  heart  and  his  af^ 
fecdons;  and  that  he  longs,  with  ^ 
pa^onate  longing,  for  the  rude  rocks 
which  friendship  nas  clothed  for  him 
with  beauty,  and  the  desolate  height 
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ifbiklk  lov«  iuflprittitledfbrkiiii  wUh 
Bowert  ?  Rarerse  the  nMttter^  aad  seg 
if  the  pi«potkion  hoMM^  ^Take  Mmt 
ftt  €ocktie]r>  ttke  the  author  <^  thi« 
iubinaMe  eMj,  fctr  instance^  and  keep 
hisA  ki  any  e£  oar  Hkhknd  moors  for 
i  fesb^^aee  if  he  won  t  hare  a  Icmging 
to  rettm  to  his  snug  redory  famite, 
his  pint  of  port,  and  mbher  of  whist; 
Ask  him,  when  hfe  was  8()foaming 
Moong  the  roes  and  moorcocks,  if  he 
diAn't  frequ^tly  wiih  to  he  comfort* 
ibly  sealed  on  lus  soih  in  the  farhMir^ 
with  M^  Skurray  hy  his  side,  and  two 
or  tht^  young  Slcutrays  ahout  his 
knee,  und  then  a6k  him,  aUtest  k>oking 
al  70(ing^<shnnie's  squinting  eye,  and 
ti«tie^]^y's  swelled  cheek,  whether 
he  WM  «o  attXious^his  home,  mere*- 
iy  ^edause  it  wSB  Warm,  andhien,  and 
eottifoi^hle,  or  whether  it  was  noi  the 
presence  'of  his  wife  and  Iktie  ones 
that'  «Aide  lum  pant  to  it,  as  the  hart 
does  ftir  the  Wa«ei«-Urook  ^  Eren  Bet^ 
tyi^is  Donetian'  cook,  wkh  ber  red 
arms  bnd  ^sarrotty  hair^  seemed  to  him, 
in  his  'dreamings  on  ihat  Aherdeeu'- 
^hire^es^t,  more  heaudM  than  the 
loreyebt  mountain  kssie  that  tript 
baa%fobt  atnong  the  heather,  and  r%m 
it^hbd  in  a  momest  from  his  jaundi« 
oed^yes,  to  tight  as  tiie  buttei^y  thaft 
flttte^^  ^nmiong  the  thyme  whidi 
MoM&ed  heneam  h^  feet.  Think  ye 
not  Ifeift  the  peasant  of  seme  rich  niMn 
in  ^^And  loves  thai  plitin  in  til  its 
tidinete  of  vegej^tion  and  heimty  of 
1^^  as  tndy  and  as  devotedly  as  the 
^'  habitiint  of  the  HeMdes  loves  his 
nMive  hut,  with  «he  cataract  reu!ii^ 
ov^  iihe  liim  a  few  yards  from  the 
dMt,  iMd  the  tempCM  hdw4ing  down 
this  utfi3iel«^<ed  ravine,  where  atm^ 
nf^  he  fancies  he  beans  the  yelUng 
of 'disembodied  dhosts,  and  liie  voices 
trf*  f9ie  spirits  ^f  the  stmrm?  Every 
man  loves  his  country— 4mt  it  Is  not 
the  eatth,  the  InSe^ate  «lod,  that  is 
the  bond — it  is  the  associations  of  his 
jfMKStky  his  manhood,  or  even  hia  afr- 
cestry,  wh^ch  bind  him  with  such  in- 
tensity of  Strength;  and  never  may 
thbse  feelitags  be  eradicated  fhmi  hu>- 
man  hearts !  Still  dear  to  men  be  the 
homei,  however  bleak,  where  first  diey 
lifted  their  pure  hearts  to  Heaven,  and 
taught  their  young  lips  to  lisp  the 
name  of  God — still  dear  be  the  sunny 
valcy  the  barren  heath,  or  the  sbrubl 
less  mountain,  where  they  wandered 
in  their  thoughtless  youth^-and  dear 
be  the  solemn  aisle,  or  sma'  deBolate 


kirkyjtrd,  where  they  have  laid  thoir 
wee  balm  that  died,  wi^  its  sweet 
umilerand  long  soft  hur,  and  where 
they  may  shortly  be  laid  themselve^ 
to  mingle  their  bonea  with  the  bones 
of  their  fathen  and  grandfathers,  who 
lived  and  died  in  the  same  quiet  val« 
ky  a  hundred  years  before ! 

Denham,.  Dyer,  Pye,  and  Crawe^ 
are  all  reviewed  and  quoted  ftom  in 
this  intere^Btiog  essay.  Pve's  poem  <^ 
Faringdon  Hill  is  less  known  than 
those  of  the  other  three. .  Cooper^s 
Hill  and  Grongar  Hill  are,  of  conrs^ 
in  &e  posFSssion  of  every  body ;  and 
Mr  Crowe's  pom  on  Licwesdon  HiU 
is  worthy  of.  his  high  reputation  at 
the  university,  an^  a  work  of  great 
talent  and  sweetness^  '*  The  last 
poem  (Scucra  loquitur)  in  local  classi- 
fication is  Bidcombe  Hill,  vdiich  fol- 
lows this  dissertation."  He  describes 
its  situation,  and  is,  of  course,  per^ 
fectly  persuaded  that  it  is  the  very 
summim  genus,  the  bluest  point  of 
abstraction,  of  all  that  is  good  in  ver- 
sification and  thought  f  aim  after  men- 
tioning, that  about  fi^  inore  Psges 
are  tiucen  i^>  in  pointing  out  hills  for 
other  bards  to  sing^  and  giving  them 
hints,  as  we  used^at  scnool  to  give 
'^  sense"  for  verses,  ,we.  shall  proceed 
to  ^ve  a  few  specimens  ot  the  poetry, 
which  is  ushered  in  by  such  a  kog, 
drawling  dissertation  in  prose. . 

Thus,  then,  af ter  a  flouri^,  such  as 
the  Ignited  bands  of  the  JiUied  armiei 
thundered  forth  on  the  i^roach  of 
Wellington,  leading  every  one  to  ex- 
pect the  i^earance  of  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  ^hts ; ,  when,  lo  I  instead  qf 
the  warlike  port  and  heroic  beariiu;  oi 
Europe's  captain,  some  little  drunken 
tasqil  of  a  cossack  trumpeter  trots 
past  on  his  scraggy  piece  of  carrion^ 
tout- touting  away  by  himself  as  v 
he  were  muCh  the  mightier  man  of 
the  two^ — thus,  after  lul  the  ^edioua 
note  of  jpreparation,  commences  thip 
local  and  des^p^ve  poem  dt  Bid* 
combe  Hill,. 
**•  To  sketch  the  landseape  in  its  sbadowy 

forms; 
To  paint  its  beauties  as  they  strike  the  eye 
And  warm  the  heart,  ftom  height  prdtu- 

hersnt, 
Mhie  be  die  task.*' 

A  protuberant  height !  behold  tho  ac- 
complished schoounaster^  his  brown 
velveteens  covered  over  with  ttiuff 
from  the  hip  to  the  knee  joint,  the 
tail  of  his  tawse  hdf  slidung  out  of 
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his  cdU  ^ookei>  wllile  he^kterges  liii 
biaw  soderifi^  with  his  red  cotton 
wipet  \dih  white  tpou  m  it,  like  lilies 
.flotttiog  in  the  red  sea— 4)efaold  iiim 
jOanding  on  a  height  protuberant^  his 
vhteart  quite  warai  with  the  landscape's 
diadowy  forma,  and  looking,  no  doubt, 
as  plffased  as  possible  at  having  disco- 
.vend  so  beautiful  an  epithet  for  a 
hilL 

^<  Spirit  of  Denham  !  I  invoke  thy  spell ! 
Tfaou,  whose  adventurous  fingers  touchM 

the  harp, 
And  waken'd  strains  of  local  poesy. 
With  Idndred  inspiration  aid  my  song !  !'* 

In  full  reliance  on  the  assistance  he 
has  invoked,  he  proceeds^  in  a  very 
grand  strain,  to  eive  us  a  description 
of  Bidcombe  HiU,  which  might  just 
as  well,  frpm  the  description  of  it 
given  here,  be  any  other  hill  in  thq 
county.  A  thousand  other  hills  "  com- 
prehend views  of  wild  Verdure,  cot- 
tages, and  copse  tnat  skirts  the  hol- 
low vale."  But  what  an  opportunity 
for  association,  reminiscence,  and  de- 
scription^ the  bard  has  lost,  by  adopt- 
ing the  very  worst  name  of  all  the 
three,  by  wnich,  he  tells  us,  the  sub- 
ject of  nis  laj  is  known.  It  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  bad  sign  of  man,  or  mountain, 
to  have  too  many  aliases,  but  when 
this  height-protuberant  was  blessed 
with  so  picturesque  an  appellation  as 
Cold  Kitchin  Hill,  why,  in  the  name 
of  poesy,  whether  local  or  descriptive, 
or  both,  did  he  not  celebrate  it  under 
a  name  so  prolific  of  sopibre,  yet  beau- 
tiful thoughts?  Think  what  an  air  of 
dignity  he  might  have  thrown  over 
the  culinarian  roof;  he  would  have 
painted  the  fire  burning  warm  and 
cheerily  in  some  stout  baron's  hall ; 
great  ruddy-faced  cooks,  as  big  as 
Patagonians,  stuffing  whole  bullocks 
into  cauldrons  at  once,  which  boiled 
and  bubbled  like  inland  lakes  with  a 
blast  ft-om  the  mountains,  roaring  and 
rioting  among  their  waters— the  plat- 
ters, shining  like  polished  mail — the 
kitchen  poker,  large  as  the  mastof  some 
tall  ammiral— >the  robustious  joy  of 
the  retainers,  ruggin'  and  rivin'  at  ho*- 
locaustal  sheep,  and  tearing  at  boars' 
heads^  large  as  the  boars  of  .Caledon 
or  of  Eastcheap,  and  their  flagons  of 
ale,  and  whole  cart-loads  of  mead.  All 
this  would  have  made  an  illustrious 
figure  in  his  glowing  and  uproarious 
styl(B.-^Now  change  thf  scene.  Paint 
that  enormous  Utchen,  riotous  no 


more  with  the  roifthiand  merrimenK. 
of  a  hundred  hungry  men  at  fooct-r* 
paint  the  baron  dead,  his  estaties  mort- 
gaged to  pay  his  gamUing  debts  ;  pei^ 
haps  one  old  menial,  the  last  rehc.  of 
former  days,  ignites  a  few  diipat.  and 
pieces  of  wood  in  a  stray  comer,  and 
ioooks  his  rasher  of  bacon  with  three 
misenible  cdd  potatoes  on  &,  plate,— 
and  then,  while  you  blow  your  noae 
.with  true  poetical  ardour,  to-  prevent 
the  lachrymal  discharge,  then,  oh  S 
n>aster  of  the  varied  lyre !  poiur,fordi 
A  dirge  over^the  cold,  cold  kit<jien— 
and  finally,  by  way  of  making. the 
episode  germain  to  the  song,  t^  ua 
that  the  hill  acquired  this  nam^-^-* 
ther  because  it  was  seen  from  the  cold 
kitohen,  or  the  cold  kitchen  was  viai:^ 
blefromit.  This  would  have  formed 
a  much  more  apt  introduction  to  youir 
apostrophe  to  solitude*  than  the.te« 
dious,  humdrum,  oommpn-|^ace,  non<« 
sense,  you  have  given  u&  about  gip« 
sies,  and  summiu  of  hills  '*  crestad 
,with  umbrageous  gloom,"  and,  thiere-i 
fore,  "  like  the  famed  haunta^of  Aca* 
demus'  grove."  Standing  on  die 
ridge  of  this  most  amiame  height* 
suppose  in  the  montl^  of  December^ 
with  your  huge  splay  feet,  buried  up 
to  the  top  of  your  brown-rusted  ahoe- 
buckle  in  snow,  with  your  misera- 
ble. pinched-4ip,  sharp-pointed  Jioee,  as 
blue  and  frost-bitten  as  a  kang^ffoo'a 
entombed  in  an  iceberg,  you  migh( 
have  felt  yourself,  as  you  beautifiSly 
express  it,  <^  inspired  by  high  locaUty* 
your  muse  prplific  from  ethereal  fice." 
And  then,  while  you  stuck  your  hands 
in  both  the  pockets  of  your  tight  blade 
stocking  net  pantaloons,  with  your 
cocked-up  hat.  stuck  knowingly  over 
your  great  flaming  red  lug,  you  migh$ 
have  poured  forth  the  following  rhap- 
sody to  solitude,  and  asked  these  sim- 
ple and  natural  questions— 

^*  Haily  heaven-inspiring  solitudes!  yt 
;       .  •  3rield 

An  earnest  of  eternal  peace.    The  consci- 
ous soul 
•Foregoes  by  sympathy  its  nether  sphere. 
And  holds  communion  with  a  world  un- 
seen. 
Oh,  when  shall  we,  with  defecated  sight, 
Contemplate  regions  in  empjrreal  cHmes, 
In  all  their  wide  circumference  of  light. 
And  panoramic  majesty  ?"  &c 

Oh !  what  a  wonderful  thing  is  the 
force  of  imagination !  how  that  ro- 
bustious periwig-pated  fellow.  Fancy, 
overleaps  the  bounds  of  time  and 
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nearest  ditch,  and  extefminates  reason 
and  credilM}ity  with  a  single  waff  -of 
his  hobby-horse's  tai].  Here  is  this 
Rev.  Francis  Skurray,  parson^  poet, 
and  schoolmaster,  able, .  by  a  single 
wave  of  his  wand,  to  conjure  up  tne 
most  appalling  or  the  most  beautiful 
thoughts;  unveil  all  the  glories  of 
heaven,  or  the  agonies  of  the  moun* 
tain  shepherd's  situation,  who,  some- 
what unnecessarily,  transacts  all  his 
business,  counts  ms  sheep,  and  lets 
them  out  from  the  fold,  '*  unshod."—- 
''  Released  from  sleep,  at  customary 
hour,  the  shepherd  starts— on  his  bare 
knees  he  breathes  the  filial  prayer."—" 
He  paints,  in  the  same  glowing  man- 
ner, *'  the  progress  of  Aurora's  ray, 
when  first  it  twinkles  in  the  eastern 
sky."  And  yet  ''  we  are  free  to  de- 
clare," as  we  say  in  Parliament — that, 
to  the  best  of  our  belief,  the  above 
named  parson,  poet,  and  sdioolmaster, 
never  saw  sunrise  from  *^  Bidcombe's 
highest  ridge,"  notwithstanding  all  his 
declarations  to  that  effect.  If  the 
most  opaque  and  ignorant  of  all  his 
parishioners  were  to  talk  of  such  a 
scene  as  sunrise  from  any  height,  there 
would  be  ten  times  more  poetry  in  his 
account  of  it  than  in  the  soporific 
drawl  of  our  reverend  author ; — 
^  Darkness  and  light  divided  empire  hold, 
And  wage  a  kind  of  elemental  war.*' 
The  bumpkin  aforesaid  would  have 
talked  of  the  dim  indistinctness  that 
hovered  over  the  landscape— like  a 
dream  of  the  face  we  love;  of  the 
light  gndually  growing  clearer  and 
dearer,  and  the  well-remembered  ob- 
jects growing  more  and  more  visible  ; 
the  church,  with  its  gilded  vane,  slit- 
tering  in  the  smile  of  the  young  day, 
while  its  massive  walls  were  stiU  slum- 
bering in  the  shade ;  then  the  rivers 
that  run  glistening  down,  little  gir- 
dles of  light,  shining  dearly  for«  shcM-t 
part  of  their  course;  then  rushing  into 
the  dim  bosom  of  the  morning  mist, 
which  was  slowly  raising  itseu  from 
the  plain,  and  rolling  its  dense  co- 
lumns up  the  hill  like  a  multitudinous 
army  breaking  up  its  camp  on  the 
morning  of  some  glorious  battle.  We 
have  nothing  presented  to  us  in  Mr 
S.'s  description  of  Morning  firom  Bid- 
combe,  but  the  Prince  of  Day  mount- 
ing his  brilliant  throne,  and  larks,  of 
course, '' pealing  their  anthems  at  the 
gates  of  heaven."  Then  comes  an 
equally  delightful  description  of  E  ven^ 


Sid's  burnished  car^ 
g^ns  "  the  western  goaV'  and  Cya- 
tbia  displays  <^  her  silver-coloured 
lamp."  Only  think  of  people  who 
can  spell  words  of  two  syUablra,-and 
absolutely  have  got  ammig  the  verbs 
of  the  Latin  Gramtnttr,ta£ing>  at  this 
time-of  day  of  Sol  and  Cynthia>  and 
paintii^  them  in  such  ridiculous  atti- 
tudes. He  driving  a  day-^coach  iwok 
the  Peep  o'  Day  in  the  East,  down  to 
the  Eve's  Arms  in  the  West ;  and  Mhe 
holding  a  silver-  coloured  lamp  to  avoid 
treading  in  any  of  the  watery  puddles 
before  her  door,  which,  to  our  poor 
visicms,  appear  aerial  clouds.  In  the 
next  edition  we  hope  the  erudite  burd 
will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what 
sort  of  a  lamp  it  is,  wheliier  patent, 
or  open  to  imitation.  Things  of  such 
importance  should  never  be  omitted ; 
and  he  may  mention,  in  a  note,  what 
quantity  of  oil  she  bums,  and  how 
long  the  wick  is  before  it  is  snu^d. 

We  see,  from  the  wonderful  art 
with  which  he  describes  a  hunt  and  it . 
coursing  match,  that  he  has  been  a 
perfect  Nimrod  in  his  day.  We  think 
we  behold  him  on  his  wav  to  ^'  Swin- 
combe  Vale,  descending.'  His  horse, 
old,  and  almost  white,  with  a  crook  in 
his  foreli^,  is  brought  to  his  parsonage 
door  by  a  squinting  Jack-of-^ll- trades, 
who  rivals  Dicky  Gossip  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  employments.  Out 
stalks  me  minstrel, ''  his  ^e  in  a  fine 
frenzy  rolling,"  from  the  long  tangled 
mane  to  the  still  longer  and  more 
tangled  tail.  See !  Ke  borroweth  from 
Betty,  who  has  been  brushing  his 
coat,  two  pins  wherewith  to  tuck  up 
his  overhanging  tails ;  slowly  he  put- 
teth  his  foot  in  the  stirrup ;  toilingly 
he  raises  his  body  in  the  air;  longitu- 
dinally he  projects  his  dexter  1^,  and 
solemnly  flops  down  on  his  saddle, 
gives  his  hat  a  more  warlike  cock,  and 
trots  ofi*,  whilst  his  Bucephalus,  proud 
of  its  burden,  bloweth  the  trumpet  of 
its  praise  in  a  very  unseemly,  but 
somewhat  sonorous  manner,  aU  the 
way.    Arrived  at  last — 

*'^  Near  where  the  castellated  mounds  up- 
lear 

Their  crested  heights  o*er  Mere*8  romantic 
vaie,  where 

A  limekihi  stands,  where  numerous  sports- 
men meet 

To  match  their  rival  dogs,  and  pledge  their 
stakes,—*' 

we  see  him  wipe  his  glistening  brow, 
and  look  around  him  with  the  most 
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gratified  wad  triampliant  expression. 
Short  triumph !  Fugitive  gratifieft- 
tion !  Some  nusdiievous  urchin  claps 
a .  wfaiB««hii4i  henca^  his-chai^N^s 
tftilo-'baek  go  his  ean«^up  go  his 
heels,  and  **  somid  an  alarm !"  eries 
hia  trumpet  ftom  b^ind.  Forward 
on  the  serasKy  neck  it  pitched  the  ro* 
mantic  BaidTand  off  goes  <dd  Dobbin, 
alternately  kicking  rad  trotting,  till 
the  courser  wi^  two  legs  is  ejected 
into  a  ditoh  by  the  coiuiwr  with  four^ 
and  there  lies  in  a  breathless  state  of 
agitation  to  a  full  hour,  utterly  di8« 
qualified  from  sitting  with  oomfort 
for  a  fbrtnight  to  eome. 

But  not  alone  is  he  poetical,  where 
aren  ordinary  men  feel  moved  out  of 
the  ooipmon  track  oi  their  common* 
place  nodes  of  thc^ht ;  but  poetry 
aeems  inherent  in  his  very  nature^  and 
pours  itself  out  in  a  gushmg  tide,  even 
on  the  dullest  and  most  unmspiring 
objects.  We  have  no  doubt  that  his 
china  teapot  is  to  him  a  bubbling 
fountain  oi  sweet  and  romantic  fan- 
cies; his  rustjr  old  buckle  lolls  not  its 
long  tongue  m  vain,  but  discourses 
most  eloquent  music  to  his  enraptu- 
red ear^  and  even  a  piece  of  coal  warms 
his  foncy,  as  well  as  his  shivering 
knees.  Of  this  we  have  a  beautiful 
example  in  the  foUowing  lines  >^ 
**  BehoM  yon  ridge  of  height  irregular, 
Where  Doultiiig  iteeple  terminates  the 

view! 
Banen  and  cdd  the  Mendip  range  ap« 

poaw. 
Where  aheep  diminutive  their  food  purloiu 
From  scantv  pasture,  and  the  rabbits  lurk 
'Jtf  idst  heath,  fern,  furze,  or  subtenanean 


ITpder  the  surface  of  the  barren  soil 
it  dug  the  Calamine,  whose  magic  power 
Transmutes  dull  copper  into  shining  brass. 
Deep  in  the  bowels  of  sulphureous  mines 
The  fossil  lies  which  excavators  dig 
For  culinary  or  domestic  use. 
And  which  hydraulic  enginSs   draw  to 
hmd !" 

This  is  almost  equal  to  his  wonder- 
foUy  idvid  description  of  a  lime-kiln  t 
*<  In  looking  round  to  catch  the  varied 

scenes. 
Which  seem  to  crave  admittance  in  my 

song, 
A  rival  hill  appears,  raised,  as  it  were, 
3y  magic  hands,  amid  the  level  plain. 
Against  its  fractured  side  the  lime-kiln 

leans, 


Whence  issaiBg  donds  mi^^slically  roll, 
As  from  a  crater  of  volcanic  gulf." 

What  doesi  the  suipph  mean  by  tftlk- 
1%  of  a  hill  with 'a  fractured  side? 
ifie  hill,  we  Imagine,  had  got  drunk, 
(probably  on  mountain-dew,)  and^  af- 
ter quarrelling  with  his  rival  on  the 
other  side,  got  such  a  punch  under  the 
breadbasket,  as  fractured  two  or  three 
of  his  ribs.  And  what  an  exceedingly 
unkind  thing  in  ^  lime-kiln  to  lean  on 
the  hill's  side^  while^n  this  mutilated, 
and,  of  course,  painAil  situation  !  but 
we  don't  believe  it.  It  is  a  mere  fabri- 
cation of  a  doting  old  schoolmaster ; 
and  if  his  whole  body  could  be  sold  to 
the  surgeons  for  dissection  for  half-a- 
CTown,  we  would  seriously  advise  th^ 
calumniated  lime-kiln  to  prosecute  the 
Rev.  Francis  Skurray  for  libel  and  de- 
famation ;  but  it  would,  we  fear,  be 
usel^s. — But  what  a  strange  unac- 
countable fellow  we  are !  Here,  for 
the  last  eight  tumblers,  we  have  been 
laughing  at  a  most  contemptible  vo- 
lume, and  talking  of  its  author  as  if 
he  had  been  our  own  fkmiliar  friend. 
But  we  shall  stop— we  shaD  leave  his 
wiQows  unlaughed  at,  to  wave  their 
dishevelled  tresses  "  in  ele^nt  simpli- 
city of  grie^"  and  himsdf  to  strut 
about  h&  school  with  the  reputation, 
apong  the  younger  boys  and  the  boo- 
bies, pf  being  a  second  l%omson.  StUI 
may  his  wife  and  children,  and  Betty 
the  cook,  consider,  that  '^  the  master's 
poems  are  only  equalled  fay  his  ser- 
mons! Still  may  he  strut  about  as 
proud  as  a  red- nosed  bubbly-jock,  the 
object  of  unraitigable  contempt  to  the 
ill-natured,  and  of  pity  and  commise- 
ration to  die  good.  For  an  indivi- 
dual, who  forms  such  mistaken  no- 
tions of  things,  as  to  consider  Bid- 
combe  HUl  a  poem  ;  and  the  essay  at 
the  beginning,  ait  Essav  on  Local  Poe- 
try, may  very  probably  eonsider  a 
sneer  a  concealed  compliment,  and 
think  that  laughter  is  sometimes  as- 
sumed to  conceal  envy  oi  bis  surpass- 
ing talent&  Ltong  may  he  think  so  ! 
He  has  affbrded  us  great  amusement 
by  his  poem ;  and  to  shew  that  we 
are  gratefUl  for  it,  we  shall  drink  hia 
health  the  very  first  time  we  find  any 
weak  small-beer,  fhHhy  and  mahless 
enough  to  do  honour  to  the  toast* 
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THB  HB8SA0E  TO  THE  DEAD. 

**  Messages  fkom  the  Living  to  the  Dead  we  not  uncommon  in  the  HigMands.  The 
Owtf  facaye  such  a  ceaseless  ooosdousness  of  Immortality^  that  their  depai^  firiecds  are 
ODHBidered  as  nqeidy  absent  for  a  time ;  and  permitted  to  relieve  the  hocus  of  sepacatidn', 
b)p  ocoasioiial  interooiiise  with  the  objects  of  their  eadiest  afieetion^" 

See  the  Notes  to  Mrs  BtwOonU^^  DitcipUne.'* 

Thou'rt  passing  henoe^  my  brother !    ,. 

Oh !  my  earliest  friend*  farewell ! 
Thou'rt  leftving  me  withiput  thy  voice*  ^ 

In  a  lonely  home  to  dwell ; 
And  fnnn  the  hills*  and  from  the  hearth^ 

And  from  the  hcrasdiold  tree* 
With  thee  dqMurts  the  lingering  mirth* 

The  brightness  g^oes  with  thee. 

But  thou*  my  friend,  my  brother  f 
^  Thou'rt  speeding  to  die  shore 

Where  the  dirse»like  tone  of  parting  words* 

Shall  smite  ue  soul  no  more ! 
And  thoa  wilt  see  our  holy  dmi* 

The  lost  on  earth  and  jnain ; 
Into  the  sheaf  of  kindred  hearts 

Thou  wilt  be  bound  again ! 

Tell  thou  our  friend  of  bovhood* 

That  yet  his  name  is  beard 
On  the  blue  mountains^  wV^^  ^^  youth 

Pass'd  like  a  swift  bright  Bird.    . 
The  light  of  his  exulting  brow* 

The  vision  of  his  glee* 
Are  on  me  still— oh !  still  I  trust 

That  smile  again  to  see. 

And  tell  our  fkir  young  sister,  *' 

The  rose  cut  down  in  spring, 
That  yet  my  gushing  soul  is  fill'd 

With  lays  she  loved  to  sing. 
Her  soft  deep  eyes  look  through  my  dreamsA 

Tender  and  sadly  sweet ; 
Tell  he^  my  heart  within  me  bums 

O^ce  more  that  gaze  to  meet ! 

•  '  '  And  tell  our  white-hair'd  father* 

That  in  the  paths  he  trode* 
The  child  he  loved,  the  last  on  earth* 
Yet  walks,  and  worships  God. 
«  Say*  that  his  last  fond  blessing  yet 

'.  H^ts  on  my  soul  like  dew* 

And  by  its  hallowing  might  I  trust ' 
Once  more  his  fiue  to  view. 

And  ten  our  gentle  mother, 
-   That  o'er  her  grave  I  pour  > 

The  sorrows  of  my  spirit  fcnrth* 

As  on  her  breast  of  yore !  T 

Happy  thou  art*  that  soon,  how  soon ! 

Our  good  and  bright  wdl  see; 
Oh !  brother,  brother !  may  I  dwell 

Ere  long  with  them  and  thee ! 
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BATTLB  OF  MEWORLBANS,  8TH  JANUARY^  1815. 


Sir  Edward  Pakbnham^  a  brave, 
youogf  and  eminently  distinguished 
soldier,  who  had  studied  the  profes- 
Kion  of  arms  in  the  eamp  of  the  Bri- 
tish Fabius,  having  arrived  in  Louis- 
iana to  assume  the  command  of  the 
British  troops  to  be  employed  in  that 
State,  and  having  been  joined  by  his 
expected  reinforcements,  prepared  to 
attack  the  American  anny  in  position 
on  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  about 
fLye  miles  below  New  Orleans.  On 
the  right  bank  they  had  a  force  under 
Genend  Morgan,  and  had  constructed 
a  battery  of  heavy  cannon,  which  en- 
filaded the  approach  to  their  main 
body,  stationed  on  the  left  of  the  river, 
and  commanded  by  Greneral  Jackson. 
At  this  point  the  river  is  about  nine 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  it  was  in- 
tended that,  previous  to  the  grand  at- 
tack, this  battery  should  be  taken  poB« 
session  of;  accordingly,  after  exertions 
almost  incredible,  and  in  which  the 
navy  took  a  most  zealous  and  praise- 
worthy share,  a  passage  was  opened 
from  the  creek  in  which  we  landed. 


by  deepening  a  canal  to  'the  Miasis-' 
sippi.  During  the  night  of  the  Tth, 
a  number  of  boats  having  been  drag* 
eed  into  the  river,  on  the  morning  of 
me  8th,  the  85th  regimetat,  under  the 
command  df  Colonel  Thornton,  and  a 
body  of  sailors  and  marines,  were  em- 
barked, and  reached  the  opposite  bank 
without  being  opposed.  In  short,  the 
preparations  for  the  passage  of  the  ri- 
ver were  oondueted  in  a  manner  so 
judicious,  that  the  American  Greneral 
wak  not  at  all  aware  of  the  intention 
of  the  British  leader ;  but  as  it  almost 
invariably  occurs,  that  in  such  ope- 
rations there  are  delays,  which  the 
most  skilful  combinations  cannot  at 
times  guard  against,  the  morning  was 
far  advanced  before  this  attack  could 
commence,  although  it  was  the  most 
anxious  desire  of  the  lamented  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  that  it  should 
have  been  made  before  daybreak. 

The  fbllowing  sketch  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  position  of  the  opposing 
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-  The  miin  body  of  the  encm^,  con- 
iristing  of  the  7th  and  44th  re^ments^ 
fttid  a  nt^merous  force  of  every  descrip- 
tion df  troops,  were  drawn  tip  on  a! . 
position  of  nearly  a  mile  in  extent ; 
their  right  rested  on  the  embankment 
df  the  river,  along  the  side  of  which 
runs  the  main  ro^  to  New  Orleans ; 
and  the  extreme  left  was  a  little  thrown 
back  in  a  swampy  forest;  from  the 
rf^  to  the  forest  is  a  space  of  about 
liu^ee  quarters  of  a  mile,  over  an  open 
^lahi ;  but  along  the  entire  front  of 
tliia  position,  the  American  General 
had  thrown  up  a  strong  breastwork, 
^d  there  was  a  ditch  of  moderate, 
^pth  And  breadth ;  and  to  add  to  the 
i^iintf  ^ihiA  line,  upon  which  he  had 

gfied  a  ppwin-ful  artnlery,  he  had  con* 
acted  oix  tilie  liiain  road  a  fbntfidable 
fedottbt,  so  eOnnected,  that  the  ditch' 
and  bre&stwork  of  the  grand  etttrench-* 
ijbent  formed  an  enclosure  for  its  rear, 
dlnd  by  its  fire  it  enfiladed  the  entire 
approach  to  his  line,  and  upon  the 
whole,  presented  as  good  a  position  aa 
dne  could  possibly  meet  with  in  a  flat 
(bun^«  The  mam  road,  b^des.i^pro- 
feeted  fh>m  the  inundation  of  the  ri« 
^i  by  a  broad  earthen  embankment^ 
fifcm  which,  to  the  usual  bed  of  the 
riv^,  is' a  mud  bank,  sufficiently  wide 
t^  the  march  of  a  column  section  in 
ftont. 

*  The  British  army  Was  drawn  up  itf 
tlie  fbllowing  order: 'the  4th,  S^lst, 
44th,  and  six  companies  of  the  rifie« 
brigade^  formed  our  right  wiUg ;  the 
fight  companies  of  the  7th,  93d,  and  a 
Mtftpany  of  the  43d  light  infantry, 
w^re  iU  column  on  our  left,  and  des« 
filled  to  storm  the  redoubt  on  the  main' 
t0kd ;  a  eompaWy  of  ♦♦*•  carried  their 
^iWtfg  ladders  and  fascines ;  the  re^ 
ioii&ikS^  of  the  93d  were  in  posidou 
near  the  road,  and  their  movemenfts 
Wdfe  to  be  regulated  by  the  progress 
'fitade  by  the  troops  on  the  opposite 
bank ;  die  nine  companies  each  of  the 
7tb  and  48d,  formed  the  reserve,  and 
wefe  to  be  employed  as  affahs  might 
i^ender  expedient ;  several  small  batte* 
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ries  were  placed  aloug  the  i!ne>  and^ 
two  black  corptf  wete  i  short  distance 
in  rear.  ' 

At  daybreak,  the  signal  rocket  hd« 
ving  been  thrown  up,  our  batteries' 
opened,  and  the  troops  stationed  otr 
the  left  bank  moved  forward  to  the  at- 
tack ;  the  left*  column  preceding  a  very 
little  the  right  wing,  on  purpose  tO' 
engage  the  enfilading  fire  of  the  rcf 
doubt,  as  well  as  that  of  the  battery 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  having  at  its 
head  the  company  of  the  43d  Hght  in^ 
fantry,  advanced  alonrg  the  main  road 
to  storm  the  redoubt,  under  a  very 
deadly  fire  of  grape-shot  and  musketry 
from  the  main  Hne  of  entrenchments,* 
as  well  as  from  the  redoubt.    This' 
^mall  body  of  men,  however,  continued 
to  press  forward,  and  with  such  rapi^^ 
dity,  that  they  passed  along  the  frotit 
of  the  powerral  battery  placed  on  the 
opposite  bank  without  sufibring  from 
its  fire ;  and  although  Captains  Henry 
of.  the  7th,  and  Hitchins  of  the  93d: 
Hght  companies,  and  other  officers,  had 
already  fallen  by  the  grape-shot  and 
musketiy  fire  from  the  batteries  on 
this  side  of  the  river  ^  and  in  spite  of 
the  good  conduct  of  the  troops  defend-s 
ing  the  redoubt,  who,  after  the  head 
of  the  column  had  descended  into  the 
ditch,  continued  their  fire  upon  its 
rear ;  and  although  their  scaling-lad- 
ders and  fascines  were  not  brougnt  up, 
forced  themselves,  after  a  shcn-t  but 
very  severe  contest,  into  the  redoubt, 
which  was  defended  by  part  of  the 
7th  American  regiment,  the  New  Of- 
leans  rifle  company,  and  a  detachment 
Of  the  Kentucky  riflemen.   But  LfeU- 
tenant'Colonel  Renny,t  of  the  21st, 
who,  from  his  singular  intrepidity,  had 
been  selected  to  commatid  this  attack. 
Was  killed  in  ascending  by  the  Qrst 
embrasure,  two  rifle  balls  entering  his 
head;  and  it  waSs only  when  the  British 
^diera  were  on  the  parapet  and  in 
the  embrasures  that  the  redoubt  was 
yielded  to  us,  and  for  a  t];me  the  guns 
Were  in  our  possession :  thus  f  ender- 
hig  the  defence  very  honourable  to  the 


*  The  left  column,  composed  of  one  company  of  the  7th,  93d,  and  43d,  were  considered 

afbrtoni  hope ;  they  had,  in  killed  and  wounded,  elgiif  officers,  and  one  hundred  and^ 

ejighty  soldiers. 

'  -f-  Mr  Withers,  a  respectable  Kentucky  farmer,  having  decided  upon  an  attempt  to 

kill  Lieutenant-Colonel  Renny,  placed  a  second  ball  in  his  ri^e,  and  taking  pos^  behincf 

the  first  gun  in  the  redoubt,  shot  the  lieutenant-colonel  the  moment  he  reached  tlie  em- 

brasure ;  and  possessing  himself  of  his  watch  and  snuiF-box,  presented  them  to  me,  by 

whom  they  were  forwarded  to  the  iieutenant-coloners  relations,  agreeably  to  the  request . 

of  Mr  Withers.  C^r\r^n]i^ 
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«iiemy>  md  Jtem^rei^iiediUble  to  the 
brate  ixQogiA  who^under  drcumsttfucea 
^  very  great  difficulty^  liad  succeeded 
m  currying  the  work»  At  this  mommt 
.  the  contest  was  in  our  favour,  the  cap* 
ture  of  the  redoubt  thus  early  haying 
prevented  its  enfilading  fire  from  being 
bought  against  the  columns  compo- 
sing our  r^t  wing,  in  which  .was 
placed  our  Dnndpalforce.  But  the 
right  wing,  being  about  to  engage,  on 
finding  themselves,  in  consequence  of 
the  conduct  of  ••**,  deprived  of  the 
materials  they  considered,  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  passage  of  the  ditch, 
hesitated;  and  this  bSng  under  the 
Enemy's  fire,  was  changed  first  into 
confusion,  and  afterwards  into  al- 
most general  retrei^,  causing  a  loss,  in 
all  probability,  out  of  prc^rtion  to 
what  would  liave  been  sustained^  had 
they  in  a  determined  manner  rushed 
forwiurd  in  a  body  and  stormed  the 
entrenchments,  crowning  the  crest  of 
the  glacis  with  light  infantry;  for, 
protected  by  their  fire,  it  was  quite 
possible  to  have  accomplished  the  pas- 
sage  jof  the  ditdli^j  without  the  assist*^ 
ance  of  either  scaling-ladder  or  fascine. 
Aa  these,  however,  were  not  brought  up, 
«mifidence  was  lost,  by  even  the  very 
same  soldiers  who,  under  obstacles  in  a 
tenfold  degree  more  difficult  to  be  sur« 
mounted,  had  triumphantly  planted 
the  British  standard  on  the  ramparts 
of  Bad%j0s  and  St  Sebastian.  The 
feeling  of  r^ret  at  this  failure  was  not 
a  little  incT^wed,  by  the  knowled^ 
that  there  were  intrepid  men  upon  this 
point,  who  in  an  isolated  manner  pass- 
ed not  only  the  ditch,  but  gained  even 
the  parapet.  Among  other  instan- 
ces of  conspicuous  gulantry.  Captain 
^91kinson,t  of  the  staff,  nobly  fell  <« 
the  skMpe  of  the  parapet  upon  which 
he  hadat  that  moment  gained  a  foot- 
ing. 

The  brave  and  heroic  Sir  Edward 
Fakenham,  who,  in  the  fields  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  (k  the  South  of  France, 
had  acquired  all  the  reputation  that  a 
^soldier  could  desire,  and  who  had,  by 
the  most  skilful  combinations,  secu- 
red a  mo^  important  conquest  on  the 


right  bank»  and^  by  the  wdUlimed  at* 
ti^ek  along  the  main  Miadj  protected  tiie« 
columns  of  his  grand  attadc  from  ^id 
enfilading  ^e  of  the  redoubt  on  the 
left  bank,  while  endeavouring  to  te» 
store  order,  received  a  mortal  wound  ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  Oencxala- 
Gibbs  and  Keane,  two  very  di^n« 
guished  officers,  fcJl,  the  one  moital<* 
ly,  the  other  severely  wounded.  T0 
add  to  the  mortification  caused  by  these 
deplorable  events,  from  the  difficuideft^ 
connected  with  the  passage  of  thelnroad 
and  rapid  Mississipi,,to  conquer  idiidll- 
the  whole  energies  of  the  gallant  men 
empbyed  upon  this  point  were  broc^lA 
into  exertion,  the  attack  on  the  oppoeitd 
bank  had  not  yet  commenced ;  and  tW 
93d  therefore  moved  towards  thetig^t 
wing,  t>nly  to  share  in  the  ctisaater  «f 
that  ilL-fated wing.  Hadcircumstaneea 
admitted  of  support  being  moved  to  the 
left  column,  affidrs,  even  yet,  might 
have  terminated  di&rently  on  the  ^ft- 
bank.  By  being  in  possession  of  lJ^ 
redoubt,  an  opening  was  gained  be« 
tween  the  ^m^nArintfa/ and  the  usual 
bed  of  the  river,  by  whidi  troops  eoi^ 
have  been  thrown  on  the  right  fiank 
of  the  enemy,  and  advantage  taken^ 
the  want  of  discipline  in  a  munerbutf 
body  of  men,  thousands  of  ih^nn  with* 
out  bayonets.  But,  unfortunately^  aQ 
having  been  thrown  into  confusion  oft 
our  own  righty  and  no  aopport  dri- 
ving, the  few  sddiera  in  the  redouble 
the  remnant  <^  the  mily  troops  who 
had  been  engaged  witili  the  enemy's 
i^hl^  who  were  not  rendered  inoqpaoie 
by  I  wounds^  made  thdr  escm  in  -  the 
best  manner  they  wero  able,  tae  whdb 
of  their  own  immediate  commanding 
officers  being  killed  <iir  disabled  by 
wounds,  and  the  enemy  fnepariog  te 
attack  them  with  such  means  as  Vktf 
had  no  power  of  resisting. 

But  notwithstsnding  the  recaptm^ 
of  the  redoubt,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fdl  of  the  lamented  Commander  pf  the 
Forces,  we  were  very  far. from  being, 
even  at  tlus  advanced  period  of  the 
contest,  abandoned  by  fotone*  Soon 
after  this  sad  event,  the  troops  on  the 
opposite  bank,  commanded  by  Cdondi 


*  This  observa^oQ  is  made  in  consequence  of  the  whole  of  the  defences  bav^  1 
passed  by  me,  partly  as  conqueror,  and  partly  as  a  wounded  prisoner. 

i>  An  American  officer  stated  to  me  that  Captain  Wilkinson  leiq>t  across  the  ditdi  to 
the  commenceinent  of  the  slope  of  the  parapet ;  he  survived  his  wound  two  or  three  days, 
and  was  buried  by  the  enemy  with  those  honours  his  gallant  conduct  gave  him  to  h\ffi 
a  claim  UK 
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Tliotntoiii^ootmaeiieed  tbdr  9tUtk^ 
and  ii«ned|ialel]F  conried  Uie  battery  to 
whieh  Uiey  irere  'opposed^  and  wmdi 
had  been  the  cause  of  mueh  uneasi* 
BetB  to  us  daring  onr  preparation  for 
tbe  batUok  This  sueoess  made  it  an 
qneiatlon  of  no  difficulty  to  enfilade 
toe  enemy's  pomtion  on  the  left  bank ; 
and^  althou^  allowing  to  our  enemy 
Hn  tlMii  bank  all  the  valour  they  have 
n  hig^  daim  to^  it  would  have  been  ex« 
acting  from  them  too  great  a  degree  of 
derotedness  to  believe^  that  they  would 
We  maintained  themselves  on  a  posi'- 
lion  in  which  their  whole  right  wing 
^iQ«dd  have  heea  beaten  down  by  a 
^nk  fine  of  cannon  and  grape  shoU 
The  resorve,  composed  of  the  flower 
4C  the  army^  had-  sustained  no  loss ; 
^.iA»  ref^entst  composing  the  rig^t 
fring  «ould  have  been  in  a  short  time 
again  brought  forward ;  and  the  Black 
-^rps  were  mttiie ;  but  in  the  fall  of 


4te  acoompliahed  -  toldier  iwho  oobi« 
manded  (in  whom  the  ixmfi^Unoe  of 
the  army  was  unbenndedi^and  wlio 
would  have  been  prepared  to  take  ad<» 
vantage  of  the  success  of  an  operation 
he  himself  had  planned)  the  seal  of 
our  toisfortune  was  irrevocably  fiaed» 
And  although  one  may  be  permitted  to 
express  r^et  that  Sir  John  Lan^Mrt 
was  not  tempted  to  keep  possession  t>f 
&e  battery  on  the  opposite  haxik^  and 
to  renew  the  attack  along  the  main 
road  with  the  reserve,  aira  what  rem 
mained  to  him  of  the  93d^  yet^-  const- 
dering  the  circumstances  of  very  great 
diffiadty  under  which  he  succeeded  to 
the  chief  command  from  that  of  the 
reserve^  surrounded  by  camage>  and 
the  r^ments  of  his  right  in  duimray^ 
no  person  will  blame  him  for  not  la^ 
ving  done  so. 

R«  S*- 
HuU  CUadei,  July  17, 1888. 


LOKBTTO. 


tK  our  controversies  wiih  Popery, 
dne  of  liie  chief  difficulties  is  to  force 
an  acknowledgment  of  its  actual  te- 
tfeiCs.  If  we  charge  the  Popi^  priest 
with  idolatry,  he  turns  round  and  de« 
nies  idl' worship  of  idols.  The  stocks 
«nd  atones  before  which  he  kneels,  to 
wfeidi  he  offers'  prayers,  and  which  in 
letum  cure  his  congregation  of  all 
ldnd#^f  ills,  from  line  stoppage^of  a 
pestilenee  to  the  maiding  of  a  frao- 
naetA  shoe,  are  n6  idols  with  him,  are 
mere  representatives  (^somethingelse, 
and  s^fve  no  h%her  purpose  liiiin  as- 
aistl^gthe  imagination. 

If  we  charge  nim  with  the  grossness 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  women  and 
vjikldren,  by  the  questions  of  the  con- 
fessional, with  its  encouragement  of 


crime  by  the  scandalous  fuX^  of  a 
monthly  absolution  for  the  most  hide- 
ous  enormities,  and  the  aggravation  of 
this  guilty  facility  by  the  scttiddi  of 
its  iiniveml  sale ;  or  if  we  stigmatiaae 
the  heinous  offence  to  the  Mijesty  of 
the  One  God,  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  the  whole  suvatum 
of  mankind,  implied  in  the  woiahip 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  as  sha- 
rers in  the  Divine  honours,  as  fellow- 
medktors  with  the  Author  of  our 
fai^,  and  to  be  relied  on  for  ensurii^ 
to  man  the  hope  of  future  happiness,— » 
they  unhesitatingly  tell  us,  that  wo 
have  mistaken  theur  doctrine ;  that  if 
such  were  the  tenets  of  a  remote  age» 
they  are  long  aince  abandoned;  and 
^t  to  judge  of  their  religicm  by  this 


I 


[  *  Hsvibg  remained  during  the  whole  day  in  the  American  field  hospital,  I  had  an 
bpportunitv  of  observing  the  consternation  caused  to  the  enemy  by  Colonel  Thornton's 
attack  6a  me  opposite  bank,  which  was  totally  unexpected,  and,  In  the  British  shout  of 
victory,  I  anticipated  a  speedy  release  firom  captivity.  It  cannot  be  but  proper  to  ex^^ 
t'  gratitude  for  the  courteous  civility  of  Oeneral  Jackson,  who,  on  causing  a  staff  Officer  to 
^  express  regret  for  the  misfortune  which  had  made  me  a  prisoner,  begged  my  acceptance 
of  a  bottle  of  choice  daiet,  rendered  at  tiiat  time,  in  consequence  of  me  Briddi  blockade^ 
lof  rare  value  in  that  part  of  America. 

-f-  Havins  been  withdrawn  from  the  Mississippi,  detachHients  from  regiments  compo- 
sing  the  right  wing  distinguished  themselves  in  the  capture  of  the  battery  commanding 
the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay. 

^here  are  always  opportunities  by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  defences  of  a  regular 
fortress  can  be  obtained ;  but  at  New  Orleans  the  works  bad  been  only  just  constructed, 
<and  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy  rendered  it  perfectly  impossible  to  leoontioitre  the  ditch  ; 
Ipd.its  dimensions  been  known  to  the  soldiery,  the  star  of  the  Am^incao  general  would 
^  on  that  day  have  shone  with  such  spkndaur.  Digitized  by  Gc 


ilft  present  tinctke,  Would  shew  if 
dear  from  all  obnoxious  poinu,  and  a 
model  of  simplicity^  truth,  and  Chris- 
iianity ! 

'  ^  Now,  let  Poperjr  be  thus  tried,  and 
the  question  of  its  impurity,  wretched 
apirii  of  popular  imposition,  and  gross 
Molatry,  will  be  settled  at  once.  But 
we  must  lo(^  t6  it,  not  as  it  exists  iu 
ionr  heretioil  land,  where  a  vigilant 
eye  is  kept  upon  its  proceedings,  and 
where  it  does  not  disgust  the  nation 
hj  the  open  exhibition  of  its  perform- 
anoes ;  but  let  us  take  it  in  Italy,  un- 
der the  sunshine  of  the  Popedom,  Un-* 
tslouded  by  the  invidiousness  of  rival 
fidths,  and  flourishing  in  the  ^11  lux* 
Wianco  of  the  triumphant  religion.  ' 
< .  We  may  hereafter  look  to  other  dis« 
f^ys  Of  the  Popedom ;  but  for  the 
\present  we  shall  cont^t  Ourselves 
with  one,  the  "  Holy  House"  of  Loret- 
to :  A  miracle,  or  succession  of  mira* 
cles,  solemnly  vouched  for  by  the 
whole  circles  x>£  the  Romish  Church, 
pressed  upon  the  consciences  of' ail 
Popish  Europe,  the  centre  of  worship 
forages  to  Immense  multiUides,  from 
sovereign  princes  down  to  peasants, 
and  to  this  hour  upheld  in  all  its  bo* 
nours^  human  and  divine,  bv  the  High 
Priest  and  Monarch  of  tne  Popish 
world.    . 

.  The  narrative  shall  not  be  given 
from  our  h'ps,  but  from  those  of  the 
Bomish  priesthood,  word  for  word, 
formally  authorized,  and  published 
fyt  the  wisdom  of  all  who  are  to  be 
aanctified  by  the  sight  of  "  our  Lady 
ofLoretto.*^  It  is  the  literal  transU- 
tion  of  the  Guide-book,  sold  at  Loret^i 
te^  and  with  the  features  of  the  shrine, 
givinfl  an  ''  Abr^^  Historique  des 
transuLtions  prodigieuies  le  la  Sainte 
Maison,"  from  the  Italian,  writteaby 
Monsieur  Muiri,^  the  Cur^,  or  Rector, 
of  JLoretto.  The  little  volume  is  de- 
dicatedto  a  high  authority,  Lemarrois, 
the  Governor-General  of  the  three  ad« 
joining  departments  under  Napoleon, 
andjprinted  at  Lorettoin  1809 J 

The  preface  of  the  transktor  Phi- 
lippe Pages,  a  French  monk,  thus  suit, 
jibly  q)en8  the  history  of  the  great  Ro- 
fxnSh  miracle. 

"  With  the  most  lively  interest  I 
translate  into  my  native  tongue  the 
Italian  narrative  of  the  Holy  House. 
My  countrvmen,  everywhere  lovers  of 
the  beautiml  and  the  true,  will  feel 
indebted  to  me  for  introducing  to  their 
language  a  narrative  as  interesting  as 
it  is  miraculous.    Profane  historians 


Loretto.  Zfi^ 

have  gloried  in  transmitting  to  poster' 
rity.  fads  infinitely  less  impOTtsAt  than- 
the  wonderful  travels  of  the^  ^ta 
Casal  r  : 

'*  If  in  any  comer  of  the  univerte 
there  were  to  be  seen  a  spot  whiclk^ 
had  served  as  the  asylum  of  a^celestiat 
spirit,  the  most  thoughtless  and  cold-r 
hearted  of  human  beings  would  un^ 
derukie  long  journeys  to  visit  it  ,*  and^ 
the  most  incMrious  readers  would, 
once  at  least  in;  their  livesi  desire  ti> 
read  the  vdume -which  detailed  ita> 
circumstances  in  perfect  ^ceri-cy  and 
in  truth.  With  how  much  eagerness* 
itien,  with  what  sacred  enthustasm^ 
must  they  not  desire  to  read  the  Mr- 
fative,  at  once  ingenuous,  simple,  sin* 
cere,  and  elegant,  which  M.  Murri 
has  given  of  the  humble  dVelling 
which  served  as  the  retreat  of  the  Soa 
vereign  Master  of  the  world  1 

'^  The  IMvine  and  Omnipotent  Ar.' 
chitect  might  doubtless  have  built  foi^ 
himself  a  second  heaven,  and  used  it 
as. his  dwelling;  but  as  he  became 
man  only  to  teach  us  a  humility  till 
then  unknown,  he  waa  pleased  to  be 
bom  in  a  spot  the  most  abject  and 
common,  to  condemn  the  pride  of  maoi 
.  '^  But  I  am  wrong-^this  spoit  is  nek* 
ther  abject  nor  common.  It  has  been^ 
on  the  oontrary,  almost  made  diviAa 
by  the  indwelhng,  by  the  presence  aC 
a  God  hidden  under  the  human  form  i 
and  for  those  five  centuries,  it  baa  ba» 
come,  by  a  just  right,  the  point  of  ve* 
neration  to  the  Catholic  world."  « 

Here  commenoea  the  nanraiiye  wf 
theCur^of  Loretto: 

''  The  town  of  Nasaretb,  seated  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  in  the  vicinage  of 
Mount  Tabor,  was  one  of  the  princi- 

Sl^aces  of  the  province  of  Galilee 
bra  the  Roman  conquest*  But  tha 
just  wrath  of  Heaven  having  ^veH  up 
the  guilty  nation,  to  the  scotyse  of 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine^,  and  to  a 
ruin  which  will  end  only  with  the 
world,  Nazareth  shared  the  general 
lot ;  and  at  the  time  of  St  Jerome,  it 
was  no  more  than  a  wretcheci  viUage. 

*'  The  zeal  of  the  primitive  Chns* 
tiana  vainly  strove  to  restore  it  in  some 
d^ee  to  its  ancient  lustre,  by  making 
it  the  seat  of  a  Bishop.  But  the  last 
of  its  pastors  having  shamefully  apos- 
tatizi^  the  town  fell  into  the  decay  in 
which  we  see  it  still,  a  miserable  col- 
lection of  huts,  and  refuge  for  the  rob- 
bers of  Arabia. 

"  But  neither  the  ravages  of  time, 
nor  the,  violence  of  arms,  could  rob 


^azaretk  of  the  ^sry.of  haviiig  been    quer  tbis'ctuNun  l»nd»  5sntarked  witb 


^e  country  of  the  most  august  v  irgin^ 
^he  mother  of  Grod !  and  of  having  en- 
4;lo8ed  within  its  circuit  the  house  in 
^hich  she  waa  born^  where  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation  tookplace^ 
and  where  our  Lord  lived  the  greilter 
part  of  his  mortal  existence^  that  is  tiH 
Ids  baptism.  This  is  the  house>  which, 
by  the  ministry  of  angels,  was,  after  a 
lapse,  of  so  many  ^ears,  transported 
among  us,  and  which  now  makes  the 
glory  of  Italy,  and  the  most  sensible 
and  beloved  honour  of  our  province. 
Jn  the  seventy-first  year  of  the  Cbris- 
fian  era,  Nazareth  was  sacked  and 
ruined  by  the  Romans.  But  the  Deity 
watched  with  an  eye  of  care  and  affec* 
^on  over  the  dwelling  of  Mary,  not 
auflPering  the  enemy  to  penetrate  to. 
the  place  in  which  it  stood,  and  where^ 
it  continued  concealed  un^l  the  nao- 
ment  fixed  on  in  the  divine  councilSf 
for  bringing  it  to  light,  for  the  vene* 
ration  ca  idi  the  world. 

^  An  event  of  this  kind  happened 
first  under  the  government  of  Constan^n 
iine  the  Great.  About  the  year  307, 
^e  Empress  Helena,  his  mother,  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places  of  Pa* 
lestine.  she  first  visited  the  manger 
where  our  Lord  had  lain;  then  Cal- 
vary, the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  Na*. 
isareth,  the  place  where  our  redemp- 
tion had  its  origin,  and  the  only  place 
where  she  found  no  mark  of  profana^ 
tion.  rnie  royal  pilgrim  found  the 
holy  dwelling  under  a  heap  of  ruins. 
After  having  paid  it  her  veneration, 
she  resolved  to  attempt  bo  change  in 
it.  She  only  reared  again  the  altar 
c^  which  the  h^y  Apostlea  had  offer- 
ed  the  divine  sacrifice ! 

'^  But  she  directed  the  Imperial  Mi-t 
nisters  to  build  over  and  round  the 
Holy  House  an  Jiugust  and  magnifi- 
cent temple,  on  whose  marble  front 
abe  en^ved  the  brief  but  expressive 
xnacription : 
^  HflK  est  ara  m  qua  pnmo  jactum  est  hu* 

manie  salutis  fundamentunu* " 
.  <*  The  report  of  this  building  was 
spread  through  the  worW,  and  from 
that  time,  the  nations  ?«rere  eager  to 
make  pilgrimage$  Uk  venerate  the 
tiouse  of  the  Queen  of  the  Angda. 
Kings,  princes,  and  others,  not  less  dis-* 
tinguished  for  their  rank  than  for  their 
bi^Unesa,  eaioe,  to  visit  this  heaven 
upon  ewih! 

,.  "  In  the  year  1«4^,  Pftlettine  had  to. 
Ui^y  fallen  und^  the  Saracens.  Saint 
U^vtf^  tcM<*e4  ¥f  tth  Ihe  desire  to  con« 


a  powerful  army,  and  landed  succeam 
fuUv  in  £gypt  But  pestilence  reaist-r 
ed  hi^  great  designs.  The  multitude, 
of  the  French  warriors  perished,  and 
Anally  the  king  was  made  prisoner ; 
God  permitting  that  a  war  ^nderta^t 
ken  with  motives  so  rati(mal  and  so 
holy,  should  come  to  so  disastrous. ap 
end,  because  the  time  fixed  in  the  di«* 
vine  councils  for  the  deliverance  of  Fa^ 
lestine  was  not  yet  come.    .-    ; 

'*  Saint  Louis,  havii^been  set  at  li- 
berty by  a  capitulation,  reached  Nja- 
zareth  in  1^3,  where,  on  the  35th  of 
Mardii  the  day  of  the  Annundetioou 
he  went  on  foot,  covered  with  a  peni<^ 
tential  robe,  from  Mount  Tabor,  to  ve<» 
nerate  the  adorable  chamber  of  Ikfury,, 
and  where,  having  heard  mas^he  com^ 
municated.  He  thep  returned  to  the 
temple  which  covered  the  Holy  House, 
and  ordered  Odo,  BidK>n  of  Frascati^ 
tiie  Lc^te  of  the  PapeJ  See,  to  per-* 
form  mass  upoi^  the  High  Altar.'' 

The  narrative  now  proceeds  to  state 
that  a  memorial  of  tliose  ceremgniea 
remains  in  some  very  old  paintings  oa 
the  western  wall  of  the  sanetitary; 
that  the  existenoe  of  the  Holy  House, 
was  unquestionable^  until  the  deseetf , 
the  thirteenth  century^  whai  theCsi* 
liphs  oonqnered  GaUlee,  with  the 
slaughtering  of  90,000  Cluristians  and. 
the  davery  of  8OO,O0O.  The  Maho^ 
metans  pulled  down  the  temple  of 
Helena ;  and  the  Holy  House  was  lost 
to  mankmd  for  ever  but  for  *^  ^e  ad* 
mirable  andinoomprehensible  wisdom> 
which,  to  save  the  house  of  the  divine 
Mother,  snatched  it  from  its  founda- 
tions by  the  most  surprising  and  un- 
heard-of miracle ;  the  foundations 
still  remaining  in  j^rooC  visibly  at  Na^ 
aareth." 

.  It  is  obyious  that  the  miracle  would 
never  have  been  wrought,  eould,the 
monks  of  Nazareth  reoave  pUnims 
as  of  old.  But  the  Mahometan  Eand^ 
by  at  once  pulling  down  the  Temple 
and  routing  the  menkii  gave  the  Santa 
Case  the  opportunity  of  flying  away, 
(which  of  course  it  never  could  have 
done,  with  a  huge  Boman  buikUng 
over  it,)  and  put  an  end  to  all  the 
attonpts  which  the  monks  on  that  spot : 
ijrould  have  made  to  hdd  it  faat  to  the 
ground,  while  it  could  produce  them; 
a  ducittt  '         ' 

The  house  now  feding  itaelf  without 
use  in  a  landof  misbelievcara^  widient 
the  impediment  of  a  ooloiial  reof  of 
lead  mi  8tcoe:idbeTe  ita^hMd^  and: 
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wHlkmt  ft  ain^  monk  tabattle  against 
the  angelic  carriersi  hade  farewell  ta 
ihe  humiliated  soil  of  Palestine,  and 
steered  fbr  the  land  of  Romish  yirtue.' 
'  <^  The  miraculous  translation  from 
Kasareih  to  the  hordes  of  Dalmatia 
occurred  on  the  10^  of  May>  A.  D. 
1291,  in  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas 
IV.  It  alighted  on  a  low  hill  between 
tiie  town  in  Tersata  and  Fiume,  where 
neither  house  nor  hut  had  ever  been 
seen  before. 

'^  A  multitude  of  the  Dalmatiiiins 
ran  together  to  the  pLice  on  bearing  of 
the  prodi^ ;  and  after  having  observed 
die  lloly  House  placed  without  foun- 
dation or  support  on  an  uneven  ground; 
after  having  also  observed  that  it  was 
of  the  most  ancient  construction^  and 
tfiat  its  masonry  shewed  it  to  be  not 
of  their  own  country,  but  of  a  distant 
knd— they  entered,  and  were-  still 
more  astonished  to  find  the  House 
roofed  and  wainscotted,  the  wainscot 
beinfe;  covered  with  blue,  and  divided 
into  uttle  squaresscattered  with  golden 
ttars.  Two  fragments  of  this  decora- 
tiott  «re  yet  to  be  seen. 

'*  They  perceived,  besides,  ar  little 
altar  attaclfed  to  the  wall  opposite  the 
door  ;  and  upon  the  altar  tney  found 
an  ancient  Greek  cross  of  wood,  with 
a  figuire  of  the  crucifix  painted  on  tbe 
doUis  which  covered  the  cross,  and 
also  found  a  statue  of  the  Most  Holy 
l^rgin  holding  in  her  arms  the  infaht 
Jesus.  At  the  kft  of  the  door  was  a  Ut- 
ile cupbdard  hdlowed  in  the  wall,  and 
near  it  the  place  of  an  ancient  h^urth, 
m  the  style  of  Nazareth,  that  is,  with- 
out an  orifice  for  the  smoke,  inasmuclb 
as  in  the  East  they  use  only  charcoal. 

'^  But  that  the  people  of  the  town 
of  Tersata  should  learn  the  origin  and 
value  of  this  house,  the  Mother  of 
God  was  pleased  to  add  to  this  extra- 
ordinary event  a  new  miracle." 
^  Aiexandrede6eorge,Cure'QfTersa-' 
ta,  being  dangerously  ill,  the  Holy  Vir- 
gitt  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
reveam^  that  the  house  which  had 
latdy  amved  in  the  country  by  a  prodi- 
gy which  none  could  expkin,  was  the 
true  House  of  Nazareth,  in  proof  of 
her  appearing,  restored  him  at  the  in- 
stant to  complete  health.  Mr  Cur^ 
awoke^  found  himself  p^ectly  well, 
got  out  of  his  bed,  and,  full  of  joy, 
flew  to  the  holy  diapel  to  thank  hisk 
^fine  benefactress. 

*^  The  people  of  Tersata,  now  hrre-* 
aiatiUy  convmced  of  their  good  for- 
Mne^  with^oBe  accord  imploied-  per-*- 


missioii  of  the  ChevaUet  Nidiolas 
Frangipani,  then  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, to  send  four'  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  Nazareth,  to  make  them-^ 
selves  sljll  surer  of  so  great  a  pro*. 


le  narrative  proceeds  to  say,  that 
the  governor  sent  the  deputies  with 
four  of  his  own,  carrying  the  exact 
measuremHit  of  the  Santa  Casa,  that 
they  might  osmpare'it  with  the  ori- 
ginal site.  Nmhing' could  be  more 
satisfactory  thaH  the  result  The  de- 
puties found  that  not  a  f^*agment  of 
the  house  remained  further  than  tha 
precise  quantity  which  might  assbt  to 
realize  tne  evidence  of  the  removaL 
The  length  and  breadth,  the  stones, 
&Ci  &c  were  the  same,  and  the  &me 
of  the  miracle  redounded  in  the  shape 
of  donations  from  all  sides.  Fnmgi-t 
pani  was  not  asleep  to  the  advantages 
of  having  such  an  attraction  for  me 
opiilent  and  pious,  within  his  grasp  ; 
and,  as  the  narrative  says,  "  he  bm 
fbrmed  vast  projects  to  second  the  de- 
votion of  the  faithful,  and  to  increase, 
if  possible,  the  reputation  of  the  holy 
place,"  when  suddenly  the  Santa  Casa 
chose  a  more  dvillzed  s^  than  the 
savage  borders  of  Dalmatia. 

"  At  once,"  says  the  Cur^,  *'  after 
three  years  and  seven  months  from  its 
memorable  translation  to  Tersata,  the 
Santa  Casa  was  seen  to  rise  into  Uie 
air  again,  and  pass  over  the  Adriatic  f 
It  descended  in  the  centre  of  a  thick 
forest,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  for- 
tunate hill  ^here  it  now  stands,  and 
where  all  Christendom  comes  to  do  it 
homap;e. 

"  The  tenth  of  December,  A.D: 
1294,  in  the  pontificate  of  Celestine 
the  v.,  viras  the  memorable  epoch  of 
an  event  so  prodigious.  About  ten 
o'clock  of  the  night  before,  the  sacred 
dwelling  appear^  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  of  Recanati,  and 
came  to  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest  called  the  Laurel  Wood,, about 
two  leagues  ofi. 

**  Man  was  wrapped  in  sleq^  at  the 
moment  when  this  wonderfrd  transla^ 
tion  occurred.  The  shepherds  wh<^ 
vrere  as  usual  watching  their  sheep,' 
were  the  first  to  have  the  ha^^ness  of 
seeing  this  holy  asylum.  An  extraor- 
dinary Iteht,  which  shone  in  its  direo* 
tion,  incUiced  them  to  come  and  see 
the  cause*  lliey  saw  with  astonishi 
ment  that  the  light  proceeded  from  an 
ancient  house,  which  they  now  ob* 
senred  for  the  first  time,  and  in  a  plaot 
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where  there  had  been  no  dweUing  be* 
fore. 

'^  While  the  crowd  gathered  from 
all  sides  to  see  the  wonder,  and  were 
reasoning  on  it  with  each  other^  an 
mdividual  made  his  appearance,  who 
declared  that  he  had  seen  the  House 
carried  throogh  the  air,  just  as  it  ar- 
rived on  the  neighbouring  shore  of 
the  Adriatic  At  length,  encooraging 
each  other,  they  yentix^  to  enter, 
rightly  conceiving  that  Ae  House  must 
contain  something  surinising  and  di- 
vine. Finally,  they  were  convinced, 
and  roent  the  remainder  of  the  night 
round  the  hdy  place.  At  daybr^c^ 
they  hurried  into  the  town  to  tell  their 
masters  what  they  had  seen/' 

Their  masters  were  at  first  incredu-» 
loa^  but  they  visited  the  wood,  and 
were;,  of  coiHse,  convinced.  But,  to 
make  conviction  surer  still,  a  miraele 
was  wrought. 

''  The  Holy  Vkgui  appeared  at  the 
8«Bie  time  to  two  ojf  her  faithful  ser- 
vants in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lo- 
retto,  and  UM  them  both  that  the 
boose  was  her  dwelling  at  Nasaieth, 
transported  by  angels,  to  give  all 
Christendom,  by  so  august  a  present,* 
a  powerful  succour,  and  a  sure  refuge 
in  its  most  pressing  needs.  The  first 
who  had  this  miraculous  vision,  was 
Saint  Nichobs  of  Tolentioo,  one  of 
the  greatest  saints  of  the  oider  of  Saint 
Augustine,  residing  at  RecanatL  The 
other  was  the  Brother  Paul,  who  had 
fixed  his  hermitage  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill  a  little  further;  now  eaUed 
Montorso. 

"  The  rumour  of  the  miracle  now 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  but  the  forest  of  Loretto  and 
the  Santa  Casa  of  Nazareth.  Day  and 
niffht  the  highways  were  crowded  with 
^Igrims  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  to  see 
the  holy  chamber,  and  ofier  their  tri- 
bute of  homage  and  veneration. 

^'  But  the  Enemy  of  Man,  indignant 
at  seeing  so  great  a  work  wrought 
against  him,  made  every  efBoirt  to  de- 
stix^  the  devotion  of  the  faithful. 
The  sanctuary  stood  in  the  centre  of 
a  forest,  about  half  a  league  from  the 
sea,  and  the  ways  to  it  were  nank>w, 
and  choked  up  with  thickets  and 
thorns.  Men  without  mondity  or  re- 
ligion, and  with  no  object  but  gdd, 
formed  themselves  into  bands,  and  rob« 
bed  the  pilgrims."  The  pilgrimages 
were  of  course  soon  thinned ;  and  tne 
profits  of  the  shrine  went  down.  The 
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3^ 
Virgin  fiound  that  she  had  ehosoi  a 
bad  position,  and  she  was  not  above 
aoknowledgiog  her  error. 

5f  In  fact,'^  says  the  Cure,  "ei^t 
months  after  the  firet  arrival,  the  San- 
ta Casa  found  itself  again  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  fine  hill  above  ttecanati, 
and  a  mile  from  its  former  site.  The 
new  ground  belonged  to  two.lurothers, 
who,  r^oidug  in  the  predous  gift  c^ 
Heaven,  paid  it  ail  the  highest  l|o« 
mage." 

But  the  .Virgm  had  now  made  a  se* 
cond  mistake.  The  brothers,  shortiy 
seeing  that  the  Santa  Casa  was  likely 
to  be  a  mine  tati^possessoTi  quarrel- 
led  about  the  possession,  and  ''  n  vOe 
desire  of  enriching  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  holy  idtar"  taking  place 
of  their  piety,  they  were  about  to  cut 
each  other's  throats.  The  Virgm  had 
now  to  prevent  the  £ratridde,  and  much 
more  the  robbery;  and  it  was  done 
without  delay. 

« The  Most  High,  who  eh. 

hcnrred  the  n^  of  fraternal  quarrela 
as  much  as  the  nnirden  of  the  forest* 
transported  the  house  of  his  Diving 
Mothier  out  of  the  grounds  of  those 
brotheris,  and  placed  it  on  another  fine 
hiU,  a  mudiet-shot  fmtA  Ihe  former^ 
and  in  iSbe  middle  of  the  high-road  to 
the  part  of  Reeanati,  where  it  stands 
to  this  day." 

Farther  locomotion  seemed  now 
unnecessary ;  but  the  peopfe  of  Re^ 
canati,  not  knowing  what  opinion  the 
holy  Virgin  might  have  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  feding  the  advantages  of  the 
pilgrim  purse,  dieterminad  .that  the 
house  should  stay  where  it  was.  They 
accordingly  adopted  the  expedient 
found  so  satisfactory  by  the  Empress 
Hdena.  They  buUt  another  bousa 
over  it,  loaded  with  a  wdght  of  mar- 
ble  enough  to  defy  the  flying  prq^en* 
sities  of  any  house  in  Christendom  ^ 
and  the  experiment  has  succeeded. 
The  altar  standa where  it  did;  and 
what  is  not  Ibss  important,- it  is  still 
fre(|uented;  and  though  the  contri- 
butums  may  not-  flow,  in  with  the 
original  rapidity,  the  shrine  is  well 
worth  taking  care  of,  and  works  mira- 
des  in  abundance-^'^cures  the  sick,  the 
dying,  uid  the  dead— and  flourishep 
as  an  irresistible  evidence  of  the  puri- 
ty and  truth  of  Popery,  sanctioned  by 
the  honours  of  Popes,  the  worship  of 
Italy,  and  the  presents  of  the  Perish 
world  to  this  hour. 
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THB.  CASUS  OF  TIME.      A  VISION.  i 

BY  DILTA.^ 

■  ;i. 
Up  rose  the  full  moon  in  a  heayen  of  blue, 
.    And  sweetly  ^ang  the  hennit  nightiiigde^ 
As,  with  slow  BiegBfl  saunter'd  through  the  vale. 
Brushing  aside  the  wild  flow'rs  bright  with  dew ; 
There  hung.a  purple  haze  athwart  the  hills ; 
And  all  was  hush'd  beside  me  and  remote ;  , 

Gleam'd,  as  they  trickled,  the  pellucid  rilb. 
Or  'neath  the  sallows  dark  seclusion  sought ; 
The  stars,  ^m  twinkling  in  celestial  mirth, 
Seem'd  s^e^less  eyea  that  watch'd  the  idttinber«man|led  earth* 

'II. 
A  while  I  stov'd  breath  goeen  arbttte  trees. 
As  the  scarce^reathinjg  west-wind^  with  a  sigh. 
The  glittering  greenness  kiss'd  in  wandering  by ; 
Around  me  roses  bloom'd ;  and,  over  these, 
The  moss-brown'd  lilac  and  laburnum  bright. 
Commingled  their  blown  ridm^ss;  perlume  sweet 
FjQim  wud  flowers  breathed,  and  violets  exquisite, 
Cnuh'd  in  thehr  beauty  hy  tny  careless  feet ; 
O'er  earth  and  aic  a  dumbenous  influence  stole. 
With  wiaasd  pown^,  that  charm'd  the  billows  of  the  soul. 

m. 
So,  as  reclining  'mid  the  hlboms  I  lay. 
The  moonlight  and  llie  Imdscape  blimd  dedined, 
And»  rapt  firom  outward  diows>  the  teanced  mind 
Woke  'mid  the  splendours  of  another  day. 
It  wan «  wondrous  scene  ;  receding  far 
Into  the  distanQe,'hills  o'^  hills  arose. 
Of  mighty  shapes  and  shades  iisr^ular,— • 
Here  green  wiui  verdure,  and  diere  capp'd  in  snows^ 
Here  gor^us  groves,  there^  desert  wastes  su)>ltme ; 
And,  gasing,  well  I  knew  the  changeful  realm  of  Time. 

IV." 

In  the  midst  a  Temple  stood,  whose  arches  shew'd 

All  architecture's  grand  varieties  ; 

Carved  columns  rear'd  their  sui^mits  to  the  skies. 

Virile,  over  others,  the  dark  mould  was  strew'd: 

Pile  pictureM|ne  and  wild !  with  Amres  and  domes. 

And  pyramids  and  pillars  manifold. 

And  vaults,  wherein  both  bhtl  and  beast  made  homes ; 

And  part  was  strongly  fresh ;  a^d  part  was  old ; 

And  part  w4s  manUed  o'er  by  Ruin  grey; 

And  part  from  eye  of  man  hM  whoUy  sunk  away. 

V. 

Methousht  a  ^irit  led  me  up  the  tower>  ^  > 

And  bad  me  gaze  to.  the  east  ;-rthere  calmly  bright. 

Revolving  pageants  charm'd  my  tranced  sight. 

In  that  deep  flow  of  inspiration's  hour. 

As  chang^  the  vision.— On  Moriah's  ste^ 

Behold  a  victim  son  for  ofl^ring  bound. 

While  the  keen  knife  the  awlm  Patriarch  keeps 

Unsheathed  to  perpetrate  the  iiKNrtal  wound.  ^ 

But,  hark,  an  angel,—"  Stay  thy  hand  from  death—.  GoOSl^^ 

For  God  hath  known  thee  just,  Heaven  murmurs  of  thy  faith.<* 


TI. 

Now  'da  a  desert  ^ast ;  but  wherefb^  rotm 

These  countless  ihaldtadias?  before  them,  lo 

The  pillar'd  smclkd  tefolwni  as  oift  they  go. 

By  Heayen  directed  to  their  promised  home. 

Their  garments  know  not  wear :  the  skies  rain  bn^ ; 

Out  gushes  water  fi?6ra  the  obedient  rock; 

By  miracle  at  once  soltaih'd  afad  led ; 

Until,  at  length,  the  Shepherd  of  the  flock; 

From  Pisgah  gazes  down  on  Palestine, 

Then  shuts  in  death  hia  egres  diat  f^w  with  hope  diyine. 

▼n. 
A  crftnson  batUe-fleld  l-^-oareering  sieeds 
Oyer  the  prostrate  and  the  perish^  driyen ; 
The  moon  turns  pale,  the  sUn  stands  still  in  heayen. 
As  Israel  conquers,  and  the  godless  bleeds.— 
A  son's  rebdfion — ''  Spare  him!"  cried  the  King, 
The  Father ;  but  from  £^uraim,  tidings  dire 
Smite  on  his  heart ;  for  Joab,  triumphing. 
Hath  slain  the  erring  in  relentless  ire : 
Then  bleeds  his  heart,  then  bows  he  in  despair— 
**  Oh,  Ab^om,  my  son!"  and  tears  hiis  silyer  hair« 

VUT. 

A  banquet  hall— 'tis  gofgeous  Babylon, 
The  padace,  and  the  satraps ;  radiant  shine 
A  thousand  lamps ;  the  heathen's  festal  wine  \ 

Brims  golden  cups  that  in  God's  temple  shone ;— - 
Quench'd  is  the  mirth,  the  music  dies  away-« 
BelshUzzar  trembles,-^for  a  yisible  luind 
Writes  on  the  wall  the  date  of  his  decay- 
Wealth  reft,  life  forfeited,  and  bondaged  land  :— 
\  'Twas  darknos  dien,  but,  ere  red  mondi^  shone. 

The' PMian  bursts  his  gates,  the  Mede  is  on  Ids  throne  ? 

rx. 
Spirit  of  Homer !  is  it  but  a  dream,^ 
A  spectre  of  the  fimcy,  that  reyeals 
To  us  such  maj^ty  and  power,  and  steals 
The  bosom  from  what  is,  to  what  may  seem  ?-^ 
It  matters  not ;  still  Agamemnon  reigns. 
The  king  of  men ;  by  Ciirysa  moors  the  fleet ; 
Achilles  in  his  chariot  scours  the  plains. 
Shewing  to  Troy  slain  Hector  at  his  feet ; 
Andromache  laments,  and  Ruin  lowers 
On  Priam's  princdy  line>  and  Uion's  £eited  towean^ 


^  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  mists  of  time  should  haya  so  darkly  hiterye- 
ned,  as  to  make  at  once  the  poet  and  his  theme  matters  of  dubiety;  but  so  it  has  hap* 
peued  with  the  great  epic  bards  of  the  east  and  west,  with  Homer  and  with  Ossian. 

^*  The  question  as  to  the  truth  of  the  tale  of  <  Troy  divine,'  **  remarks  Lord  Byron, 
^  much  of  it  resting  on  the  talismanic  word  ^  anipoc;*  probably  Homer  had  the  same 
notion  of  distance  thai  a  coquette  has  of  tiifte,  and  when  he  talks  of  *  boundless,* 
means  half  a  mile;  aS  the  latter,  by  a  like  figure,  when  she  says  etemai  attachment,- 
«bnply  specifies  three  weeks." 

It  is  no  bad  example  of  the  mutability  and  perishing  nature  of  all  earthly  things, 
that  a  realm,  whose  very  existence  has  become  a  matter  of  spectdation  to  the  dassical 
antiquary,  should  have  given  rise  to  two  of  the  grandest  exhibitions  of  human  genius, 
in  the  magnificent  epic  of  the  Chrceka,  and  the  exquisite  epic  of  the  Romans. 
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X. 

Behdd  on  yon  seven  h0l8  a  city  rear^d^^ 

Immense^  majestic,  mistresa  of  tbe  world ; 

O'er  dl  the  standard  of  her  power  nnfiirrd. 

By  sahject  nations  is  obey'd  and  feared. 

She  calls  her  vassals — ^Mauritania  poors 

Her  golden  tribute ;  proud  Hispania  bows ; 

Rude  Albion  answers  from  her  clnlky  shores  ; 

The  echo  sounds  o*er  Scandinavia's  snows.; 

Swart  Scythia  hears  the  summons ;  and,  i^far, 

Hue  Tbule  in  the  main  'neath  Eve's  descending  star.  9 

xr. 

Behold  the  Ferdan—Hke  a  green  bay  tree 

Fkunting  in  summer  beauty ;  to  the  shores 

Of  Hellespont  an  armed  million  pours 

To  shadde  Greece, — ^to  subjugate  the  free : 

Tet  Xerxes,  thou  wert  man,  and  shall  not  die 

Thy  mssionate  saying ;  still  thy  voice  we  hear. 

As,  o  er  the  peopled  plain's  immensity. 

Flash  to  the  sunset,  corslet,  helm,  and  spear, 

'*  A  century  hence,^-and  of  this  fair  arra^ 

There  beats  no  bosom  now,  but  shall  be  silent  clay !"  ^ 

XII. 

City  of  Dido,  by  the  sounding  sea ! 

I  know  thee  by  thy  grandeur  desolate^ 

Green  weeds  wave  rankly  o'er  thy  levell'd  gate : 

The  sea^fowl  and  the  serpent  dwell  in  thee— 

Where  are  thy  navies  ?  Whelm'd  beneath  the  wave  I 

Where  are  thine  armies,  that,  with  thundering  tread, 

Shotik  Rome  to  her  foundation-rocks,  and  gave 

Manure  to  Cannie  of  the  Roman  dead  ?  ^ 

Nought  of  thy  vanish'd  state  the  silence  speaks  ;  ^ 

The  ftiber  spreads  his  nets,  on  hig^  the  l^ron  shridoi !  ^ 

^  In  the  text  an  endeavour  is  made  to  sketch  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  Perhaps 
to  the  loyal  of  our  own  country,  it  may  not  be  ^a  little  gntifying  to  know,  diat  imperial 
Rome,  at  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  never  commanded  an  extent  of  population,  equal  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  at  the  present  day*  We  know  of  no  pirouder  illustration  of  the 
^ectB  of  mental  energy  over  nature  in  a  state  destitute  pf  cultivation,  or  paralysed  by 
luxurious  slodu 

>  **•  Thule,"  the  Shetland  of  the  ancients,  is  poetically  characterised  by  iftorace  aa 
<^  Ultima  TAttfe,"  from  its  being  the  most  remote  situation  of  olden  geog^by,  and 
consequently  considered  as  one  of  the  *^  ends  of  the  earth." 

The  lines  of  Seneca  (Medea)  pointing  out  the  probable  effects  of  future  discovery, 
teem  embued  almost  with  the  spMt  of  prophecy,  and  have  been  appositely  affixed  as 
the  motto  to  the  life  of  Columbus  by  Mr  Washington  Irving. 

3  ^  One  touch  of  nature,"  as  the  all-observant  Sbakspeare  remarks,  ''  makes  the 
wh<^e  world  akin ;"  and  really  the  litde  anecdote  in  the  text  goes  far  with  me  in  ato- 
ning for  the  ambitious  invasion  of  the  proud  and  puissant  Xerxes ;  for  Nature  is  so 
steady  and  exaJet  in  her  operations,  that  no  heart  but  one  originally  benevolent  and  ge« 
BOOCis,  would  have  ventured  on  such  an  apophthegm  at  such  an  hour. 

Fate,  however,  intended  these  mjnriads  a  much  shorter  duration  dum  that  which  the 
vumarch  lamentod,  as  the  field  of  Marathon  too  bloodily  illustrated—'*  When  the  sun 
set,  wheie  were  they  ?" 

'   ^  Never,  perhaps,  except  by  the  eariier  invanon  of  Pyrrhus,  was  the  independence 
of  the  Roman  State  so  severely  threatened  as  by  the  invasion  of  HannibaL 

As  to  the  horrible  carnage  of  Gann»,  some  notion  may  he  formed  from  the  succinct 
vooount  of  livy.— .'*  Ad  fidem,  deinde,  tam  letarum  rerum,  effundi  in  vestibulo  curis 
jussit  annulos  aureos,  qui  tantus  aceivus  fuit,  ut,  metiendbus  dimidium  super  tres 
modios  expUsse,  sint  quidam  auctores.  Adjedt  deinde  verbis,  quo  majoris  dadis  indi- 
cium esset,  neminem,  nisi  eq\iitem,  ^tque  eorum  ipsorum  primoret^  id  gerere  insigne*** 
^HitU  Lib.  XXIII. 

^  Few  trsp^  of  ancient  Carthage  are  said  to  remain,  except  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct 
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XIII. 

Oh«  hnndied-gated  Thebes^  macDiflcent!^ 

"VVliere  Memnon's  image  hymn'd  the  march  of  Tin^e, 

As  sank  the  day-star 'mid  the  dewy  prime. 

In  tones  celestial  with  the  sunrise  blent> 

I  know  thee  by  thy  remnants  Titan-like ; 

And  thee^  proud  Memphis,  proud^  alas !  no  nunre,^ 

Whose  thinn'd  and  desolate  fragments  scarcely  strike  . 

The  pilgrim's  eye  on  thy  blue  riyer's  shore  ; 

And  thee>  Palmyra,  'mid  whose  silent  piles^ 

Still  lingering,  grandeur  sleeps,  the  unworshij^'d  son  still  smiles. 

xnr. 
I  see  thee  noWj  supreme  Jerusalem ! 
The  city  of  the  chosen,  great  in  power  ; 
Glory  surrounds  thee  in  thy  noontide  homv 
Of  Palestine's  green  plains  the  diadem. 
Now  graves  give-  up  their  dead  mid  thunders  drear  y    . 
A  murmuring  multitude  on  Calvary  see  !-— 
The  temple's  vail  is  rent, — a  sound  of  fear  I 
'Tis  "  EH !  Eli !"  from  the^accursed  tree  ; 
Daylkht  shrinks  waning  from  the  scene  abhorr'd. 
And  ^uddering'Nature  shares  the  pangs  that  pierce  her  lord.^ 


and  the  site  of  the  harboui;  now  called  El  Mersa.  The  reader  may  consult  Dr  Shaw, 
Travels,  voL  I.,  and  Chateaubriand's  ditto,  voL  IL,  although  the  accounts  given  by 
each  are  very  dissimilar 

'^  The  iniquity  of  oblivion,"  apostrophizeth  the  eloquent  Sir  Thomas  Broune,  in  his 
Hydriotophia,  ^^  blindly  scattereth  her  poppy,  and  deals  with  the  memory  of  men  with- 
out distinction  to  me^t  of  perpetuity.  Who  can  but  pity  the  founder  of  the  Pyramids  ^ 
Erostratos  lives,  who  burned  the  temple  of  Diana — ^he  is  almost  lost  that  built  it.  Time 
hadi  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian^s  horse,  confounded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we 
compute  our  felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our  good  names,  since  bad  have  equal  dura- 
tions ;  and  Thersites  is  like  to  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon.  Without  the  favour  of 
the  everlasting  register,  the  first  man  had  been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  and  Methuae- 
lidi'a  long  U&  had  been  his  only  chronicle." 

^  Thel^  has  been  more  fortunate  than  either  Troy  or  Carthage,  in  the  circumstance 
^  some  of  its  stupendous  structures  still  remaining.^  By  the  modem  nadves  it  is  called 
littxor.  < 

The  most  recent  accounts  of  this  ancient  city  are  to  be  found  in  the  travds  of  Belzoni^ 
who  collected  from  amidst  the  rubbish  and  sand  some  of  his  finest  spedmeiis  of  Egyp- 
tian andquity.    See  also  Came's  interesting  ^'  Letters  from  the  BasL" 

As  to  the  ceklnated  statue  of  Memnon,  it  may  be  only  oecessary  briefiy  to  observe 
that,  aooording  to  Pausanias,  it  was  broken  by  Cambjrses.  The  upper  portion  was  seen 
lying  neglectM  on  the  ground,  but  the  lower  division  emitted  duly  at  sunrise  the  sound 
lesembling  die  breaking  of  a  harp-string  over-wound  up. 

From  its  grandeur  Thebes  was  also  called  Diospolis,  the  city  of  Jupiter,  or  of  the 
Sun ;  from  its  hundred  gates  it  obtuned  the  additional  appellation  of  ^*  Uecatompylos,** 
to  distinguish  it  from  Thebes  in  Bceotia ;  and  was  at  one  period  the  finest  city  of  the 
world. 

*  Memphis,  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  was  once  a  capital  city  of  Upper 
Egjrpt.  Of  its  ancient  pride  and  magnificence  but  few  vestiges  now  remain ;  anid  of 
the  coundess  thousands,  that,  generadon  after  generation,  flourished  within  its  walls, 
how  many  names  are  now  remembered  ? 

^  One  of  the  chief  wonders  of  this  in  evoy  way  wonderful  city  was  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  many  columns  of  which,  according  to  Wood  and  Volney,  yet  remam.  It  is  one 
of  the  *^  arcana**  of  p<ditical  economy,  how  a  city  encompassed  by  a  desert,  came  to 
attain  its  power  and  population ;  and  we  would  trouble  Mr  Malthus  to  explidn  this  ? 

^  Vide  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  chap,  xxviiL — The  reader  need  scarcely  be  directed 
to  that  most  interesting  of  all  sieges  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  by  Josephus,  or  to  the 
recent  beautiful  scriptural  drama,  ^^  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,*'  by  Professor  Milman. 

For  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  a  city,  on  many  accounts  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  world,  whether  we  refer  to  its  origin,  its  revolutions,  or  the  scenes  it  has  witness- 
ed, the  curious  axe  directed  to  the  Travels  of  Vicompte  Chateaubriand,  Dr  Shaw,  Mr 
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XT. 

From  Danube,  toe^  from  Don,  and  Vbl^'g  bitoki. 

Come  poarin^  to  the  South  barbarian  aordes,^ 

Innumerous,  in^esistible ;  keeii  sivords 

Their  only  heritage,  dieir  home  the  ranks : 

Erst  like  the  locusts  on  Egyptian  vales 

They  darken;  and  die  treasiu^  shores  consume  ;        .     . 

And  Science  is  overthrown  ;  and  Couhige  fails ; 

And  droop  the  eagles  of  imperial  Rome ; 

Art  palsied  wtoes ;  and  Wisdom  sighs  to  dtid 

A  8eamd£^oo(Diernig^o'er|dKadowing  lost  mankind*    ... 

xn. 
A  fierce  acclaim !  Alaim's  loud  trum^t-calt^ 
And  up  in  arms  the  banded  nations  nse. 
The  Red  Cross.  Standards  flout  the  morning  skies,^ 
To  rescue  Palestine  from  Paynim  thrall : 
The  Lioni*hearted  gnrds  his  falchion  on,»- 
Bright  beams  the  GralHc  ensign  o'er  the  wave  ; 
Death's  vultures  crowd  o'er  camaged  Ascalcm ; 
But  Salem,  unsubdued,  resists  Ihe  brave  :— 
Where  luHh  the  victim  gone  ?    His  minstrel  plays,-— 
And  from  false  Austria's  cell  come  back  responsive  lays !  ^  ^ 

XVII. 

Now  rises  from  the  dusk-suldected  Earth- 
Forth  walks  Civitization,  to  ulume 
With  Learning's  light  divine  the  Gothic  gloom. 
Awaking  man  as  'twere  to  second  birth : 
Greens  barren  valley,^»blo8soms  desert  plain,—- 
Towers  dty  flourishing, — smiles  hamlet  home,-^ 
Track  venturous  navies  the  engirding  main,— 
O'er  willing  lands  Religion's  banners  roam,— • 
Dawns  mental  day — and  Freedom's  sacred  pile 
Is  rear'd,  by  proud  resolve,  in  Albion's  favour'd  Isle* 

Backingham,  and  Mr  Rae  Wilson.   Bat  more  particularly  to  the  account  of  Br  Clarke 

—one  of  the  finest  things,  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  that  most  accmnplished  tnu 

Vdler. 

.   ^  On  this  most  eompiehensive  topic,  we  can  barely  refer  to  Gibbon's  Dedme  and 

Fall  of  theRoman  Empire^  Sismimdi's  Histoire  de  RepubHqaes  Italiennes,  Eobertsoo's 

dissertation,  prefixed  to  Charles  V.  and  Hallam*s  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

<  The  Crusaders  bore  on  their  banners  or  arms  the  symbol  of  the  Cross,  as  marking 
out  the  cause  for  which  they  had  taken  up  arms.  The  first,  account  I  can  find  of  its 
being  dispUyed  on  the  banners  and  arms  of  war,  is  in  Uie  instance  of  the  troops  of  Con* 
stantine  the  Great,  after  his  alleged  miraculous  conversion  to  Christiani^— an  aoeoont 
of  which  may  be  found  in  Milne's  Church  History,  voL  III,  as  abridged  by  him  fiom 
Eusebius. 

It  is  said,  that  to  Constantino  and  his  army  the  figure  of  a  Cross  had  appeared  one 
afternoon  on  the  sky,  with  the  inscripdon  *<  Conquer  by  this.^  The  punishment  of 
die  Cross  was  thereafter  abolished  dmm^ut  his  dominions,  and  the  symbol  made  one 
of  dignity  and  honour. 

Alluding  to  the  Cross,  Mr  Gibbon  says,  '^  The  same  symbol  sanctified  the  anns  of 
the  soldiers  of  Coostantine ;  the  cross  gUttmd  on  thdr  helmets,  was  engraved  on  thehr 
shields,  was  interwoven  into  their  banners  ;  and  the  consecrated  emblems  which  adorn* 
od  the  person  of  the  emperor  himself^  were  distinguished  only  by  richer  mariyials,  and 
more  exquisite  workmanship.*' 

For  a  ^^  History  of  the  Crusades,"  and  a  very  inter^ting  one,  the  reader  is  refbred 
to  the  work  of  the  late  Mr  Mills,  and  episodically  to  the  ^«  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,"  by 
the  author  of  Waverley,  who  has  therein  found  a  subject,  and  produced  a  work^  wotthy 
•f  his  genius. 

'  An  allusion  to  Blondel,  the  fsvourite  minstrel  of  Coenr  de  Lion,  who,  acooidiDg  to 
Uie  legend,  discovered  in  Germany  the  scene  of  hii  master's  imprisonmcnt> 
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xviri. 
Most  fortunate^  most  fortunate,  for  now 
Broods  oyer  Gaul  the  tempest-cloud  of  blood ! 
Down,  down  it  streams  around,  a  crimson  flood ! 
Afar  the  deluge  pours,  to  overthrow 
Peoples^  and  empires ;  Chaos  frowns  on  man 
With  midnight  threatening ;  JReason  is  o'erthrowo ; 
Red  Murder  roams  in  Desolation's  van  ; 
And  frenzied  Anarchy  makes  earth  her  own  ; 
Ho^  trembles  ;  and  Religion,  with  a  sigh, 
^ineks  as  her  burning  shrines  rejoice'  the  A^ieist's  eye. 

XIX. 

Yet,  Queen  Of  Nations,  yet  in  ihee  are  found 

The  buckler  and  the  sword ;  ^y  war  hath^one 

Amid  Heaven's  fbes,  invincible,  alone —  > 

For  all  beside  were  bleeding,  faint,  or  hou|id:  -  , 

The  rampart  of  die  righteous,  in  the  day 

Of  need,  thy  succouring  arm  is  strongly  felt ; 

Before  diy  flooding  sunlight  rush  away 

Hell's  spectral  legions,  and  in  shadows  melt ; 

Crush'd  is  the  serpent  breed,-r-the  unholy  crew. 

And  triumph  wifeatbes  thy  brows  oh  deathless  Waterloo  f 

XX.  ,      . 

I  listen,  for  a  sound  salutes  mine  ear 
Of  harmony  divine ;  beneath  the  star 
Of  Eye,  'tis  borne  acrosis  the  waves  afar. 
From  isles  that  studding  Ocean's  robe  appear : 
Hearken  ye  now  to  Adcxration's  tones ! 
At  Truth  s  pure  shrine  the  heathen  bows  the  knee ! 
Owns  his  bw  worthlessness,  submissly  owns 
His  trust  in  Him  Who  bled  on  Calvary ! 
'Mid  the  blue  main  the  sailor  stays  his  oars. 
Wondering  at  incense  such  firom  lone  t^adflc  shotes. 

XXI. 

Not  yet,  not  yet,  not  yet  Heavien's  sunlight  darts 

Through  Brrw's  clouds  and  Ignorance's  night: 

Wide  are  the  realms  that,  in  their  cheerless  blight. 

Fine  darkUng,  with  forlorn  and  sullied  hearts.r^ 

'Neath  psriesthpod  bigotry,  'neath  tyrant  thrall. 

The  wavering  tremble  and  die  bold  are  mute,  ^ 

Fkone  to  the  dust,  o'erawed,  eavdifs  thousands  fall. 

At  the  proud  stamp  of  Superstition's  foot : 

Gleams  die  keen  axe ;  outgudies  the  bright  flood ; 

And  Mdoch's  monstrous  wrines  are  dcir d  widi  human  bldod. 

XXII. 

And  these  know  not  the  name  of  Liberty  ; 

And  those  the  boon  of  Reason  cast  aside  ; 

Time  is  to  both  a«  dark  predestined  tide, 

Floating  their  shallops  to  Oblivion's  sea ;    >  i 

Pines  in  its  prison  unregarded  thought ; 

The  immortal  soiil  is  simied  and  debased  ;  ^ 

A  worthless  gift  is  conscience,  given  for  nought ; 

From  maa4he  Maker's  stamp  is  quite  erased  ; 

Like  Autumn  leaf,  or  fly  in  summer's  ray. 

He  ahines  his  litUe  hour,  and  vanisheth  away ! 

XXIII. 

Then  spak^  the  Spirit—"  Turn  thee  to  the  West, 

And  dee  what  lies  before  thee;"— It  was  dim  ^ed  byCrOOQlC 
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For  clouds  on  the  blue  air,  with  shadowy  skim, 

Were  rolling  their  faint  billows;  and  my  .breast 

Tumultuously  heaved^  as  forth  I  gazed 

Upon  that  prospect's  wild  immensity  ;  '' 

For  shadows  shew'd  themselves^  ana  then,  erased. 

Left  not  a  trace  on  ^at  decayless  sky. 

Bright  forms,  some  fair  like  Hope,  and  somalUce  Fear,   . 

Wiw  spectral  front  sublime,  stem,  desolate,  and  drear. 

XXIV. 

Now, 'twas  Elysian,:  bright  and  beautiful,  ^         .. 

And  now  a  chaos  ;  though,  sometimes,  a  star, 

With  momentary  glitter,  shone  afar. 

Through  tempest-clouds  that  made  its  lustre  dull. 

All  was  a  mystery,  till  the  Spirit's  touch  • 

Open'd  my  eyelids,  then  the  waste  array'd 

Its  scenes  in  migesty,  whose  glow  was  sudi. 

That  dim  seem  a  tfaiat  which  first  I  had  survey'd  ; 

And  such  a  scope  was  to  that  vista  given. 

That  idmost  I  could  see  the  golden  gates  of  Heaven. 

xxr. 
Beneath  'twas  peace  and  purity ;  the  sword 
Was  beat  into  the  sickle ;  and  mankind 
(As  if  'twere  daylight  pour'd  upon  the  blind) 
llie  crooked  paths  of  Error  quite  abhorf'd : 
Man's  heart  was  changed ;  a  renovated  life  ' 

Throbb'd  in  his  veins,  and  tum'd  his  thou^ts  to  joy  ; 
Sick'ning  he  shrank  from  blood  and  warlike  strife. 
Loathing  the  ire  that  led  him  to  destroy ; 
Nations  were  link'd  in  brotherhood ;  and  Crime 
Was  heard  of  but  as  what  had  stain'd  dqncrted  Tkne. 

XXVI. 

Then  I  Baw  Angels  coming  down  from  Heaven, 

And  mingling  with  mankind,  almost  as  pure ; 

For,  through  the  atonement,  of  the  cross,  a  sure 

And  marvellous  redemption  hath  been  given : 

All  ends  of  the  earth  obey'd  it : — East  and  West, 

And  Sou^h  and  North  responsive  echo  gave. 

The  mighty  sea  of  Disc(»:a,  lull'd  to  rest. 

Was  heard  no  more ;  Sin's  storm  was  in  its  grave; 

Religion's  mandate  bade  the  tumult  cease ; 

And  o'er  each  mountain-top  the  banners  8tream'd>o£  Peace* 

XXVII. 

'  In  the  same  lair  the  tame  beast  and  the  wild 
Together  caved ;  the  lion  and  the  kid. 
Half  by  the  palm-tree's  noontide  shadow  hid, 
RoU'd  mid  the  wild-flowers  with  the  fearless  diild,-^ 
Vihea  sudden  darkness  fell:  the  crackling  skies 
Together  rush'd  as  'twere  a  folding  scroll; 
I  knew  the  end  of  human  destinies,^ 


1  '^  Having  played  <mr  parts,"  quaintly  observeth  Old  erudite  Burton,  '*  we  must 
for  ever  be  gone.    Tombes  and  monuments  have  the  like  fate  s^^ 

Data  sunt  ip«to  qnoque  fata  lepulchris.     . 
Kingdoms,  towns,  province^  and  cities,  have  their  periods,  and  are  comnmed.  In  those 
flourishing  times  of  Troy,  Mycenie  was  the  fairest  city  of  Greece ;  Grecia  cunctce  int' 
peritahat ;  but  it,  alas  !  and  that  Assyrian  Nitteveh^  are  quite  overthrown.    The  like 
fate  hath  that  Egyptian  and  Beotian  Thebes,  Delos,  commune  Grecia  comiiidbulum^ 
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And  speechless  awe  oppressed  my  shrinking  soul : 

When  stood  an  angel,  earth's  unburied  o'er> 

And  swore  by  him  that  lives,  that  "  Time  dbonld  be  no  more !" 

XXTIIXw 

This  was  the  end  of  all  thhigs,  and  I  tmhi'd 

Around^  but  ther6  ky  Darkness— 'iiMl  a  void*^ 

Creation'il  nuip  dim,  blotted,  and  d6stro]^'d-«^ 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  no  longer  bum'd. 

Earth  was  not  now,  nor  seem'd  to  haYe  ever  been— 

Nor  wind — ^nor  wave-^Hior  cloud — ^nor  storm— -nor  shine-i' 

Wide  universal  ehdos  wrapt  the  scene» 

And  hid  the  Almighty's  eduntenanoe  divine. 

Then  died  my  heart  within  me  \  I  awoke,    ' 

And  brightly  on  mine  eyes  the  silver  moonshine  broke. 

xiix. 
I  knetv  the  trees  above  me — heard  the  irilte 
That  o*er  their  pebbles  gently  nlurmu!ring  rati ; 
V  And  saw  the  w^ld-Mooms  bathed  in  lustre  wan ; 

And  far  aWay  the  azure-shoulder'd  hills ; 
Then  \xp  I  rose : — ^bat,  graven  long  shall  last 
On  memory's  ps^  the  marvels  sleep  hath  shewn. 
With  wonders  spotted  the  receding  ptol ; 
With  mysteries  manifold  the  future  strew^n*; 
The  mouldering  casde  of  the  spo^r.  Time ; 
And  Heaven's  o'erarching  dome,  et^nal  and  sublime ! 

the  eommen  couneil4iottse  of  Gieece  \  and  Babylon,  the  greatest  dty  that  ever  the  sun 
shcme  updn^  hath  nothing  DO«ir  but.  walls  and  rubbish  lefb 

,.  Quid  Fandiooie  xertanfef  nisi  nomoi^  AtheiHBf 
Thns  Fausanias  complained  in  his  tiknes.  And  whoe  k  Troy  itself  now,  FeisepcAis, 
Carnage,  Cyzicum,  Sparta,  Argo&,  and  all  those  Grecian  cities?  Syracuse  and  Agdt 
gentum,  the  fairest  towns  m  Sic^y,  w)iich  had  sometimes  700,000  Inhabitants,  are  now 
decayed :  the  names  of  Hieron,  Empedodes,  &c,  of  those  mighty  numbers  of  people, 
only  left.  One  Anacharsis  is  remembered  among  the  Scythians ;  the  world  itself  must 
have  an  end,  and  every  part  of  it.  Cetera:  igitur  urhes  sunt  mortales,  as  Peter  GUliua 
concludes  of  Constantinople;  Hac  satuB  quamdiu  erunt  homines^  futura  mihi  videtur 
itnmortaU* ;  but  'tis  not  so ;  nor  size,  nor  strength,  nor  sea,  nor  land,  can  vindicate  a 
dty ;  but  it  and  all  must  vanish  at  last.  And,  as  to  a  travdler,  great  mountains  seem 
plains  afar  off,  at  last  are  not  discerned  at  all ;  dties,  men,  monuments  decay :— i 

Nee  8Cdi<&8  prodest  sua  machina  teitis. 
The  names  are  only  leil,  those  at  length  forgotten,  and  are  involved  in  perpetual  night'* 

Nothing  can  be  more  beau^ul  in  itself,  or  more  Hlustrative  of  our  subject,  than  that 
passage  in  the  epistle  of  Servius  Sulpitius  to  Cicero,  wherein,  from  the  contemplation 
of  national,  he  endeavours  to  bear  him  up  against  personal  calamities.  *^  On  my  re- 
turn from  Asia,  as  I  was  sailing  from  iBgina;  towanls  Megara,  I  began  to  contemplate 
the  prospect  around  me.  iBgina  was  behind,  Megara  was  before  mej;  Firieus  on  the 
right,  Corinth  on  the  left ;  all  which  towns,  once  famous  and  flourishing,  now  lie  over- 
turned, and  buried  in  their  ruins,**  &c. 

How  much  and  how  often  has  the  balance  of  power  fluctuated  among  the  different 
states  of  Europe,  since  the  time  that  Italy  was  the  leviathan  among  them  ?  "What  is 
Italy  now,  though  containing  Rome,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  in  its  bosom,  in  comparison 
with  Great  Britain,  with  Russia,  with  France,  with  Austria,  and  others,  which,  at  the 
crA  of  her  glory,  were  designated  the  "  barbari,'*  or  *'  barbarians,'*  with  as  litde  scru- 
pulosity as  a  modem  Parisian  dancing-master  desecrates  the  mob  under  the  comprehen- 
sive ^ithet  of  the  ^^  canaiUe**  As  to  Norway,  ha  political  importance  is  entirely  past, 
or,  at  best,  merged  into  that  of  Swiden ;  the  chivalry  of  Spain  has  degenerated  in  to  monk- 
ish si^ptrstition ;  and  Pdand,  dismembered  and  torn  to  pieces,  has  no  place  among  the 
modeina  divisioniB  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Labitar,  et  labetur  in  omne  volnbilis  svum ! 

Vol.  XXIV.  3  A 
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THE  OLD  SYSTEM  OF  TRABt  AKD  THE  NEW  ONE* 


We  think  this  an  auspicious  mo- 
ment for  employing  a  paper  in  shew- 
ing in  detail  the  letting  points  of  dif- 
ference betwe^i  the  old  system  of 
trade  of  this  country^  and  the  new 
one. 

The  "  march"  of  free  trade  is  at  pre- 
sent suspended,  and  the  country  re- 
gards it  with  much  animosity.  )t 
seems  to  have  encountered  some  irre- 
solution, if  not  diversity  of  opinion^  in 
the  Cahinet ;  and  Ministers  promise  to 
examine  what  it  has  produced  before 
they  give  it  new  victims.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
*'  new  system  of  trade,"  the  country  at 
large  has  no  precise  l^nowledge  of  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  old  one. 
The  mass  of  those  who  laud  it  sa 
furiously,  prove  by  their  language  that 
they  are  ^ossly  ignorant  of  both  the 
systems.  Very  many  well-meaning 
persons  have  been  deluded  into  the 
belief  that  the  Old  system  loaded  trade 
from  beginning  to  end  with  grievous 
fetters  and  restrictions,  which  the  new 
{me  has  whdlly  removed.  Mr  Huskis- 
son,  Mr  Charles  Grant,  and  their  par- 
tizans,  continually  put  forth  boasts  of 
the  prodigious  merits  of  themselves 
and  their  changes,  which  are  just  as 
baseless,  as  they  are  indecorous  and 
loathsome.  All  this,  looked  at  in  con- 
nexion with  the  state  of  many  im- 
portant portions  of  the  community, 
fcrms  in  our  eyes  abundant  reason  for 
thinking  as  we  have  stated. 

W^  will,  in  the  first  place,  describe 
the  two  systems  generally,  in  respect 
of  principle ;  and  we  wiU  afterwards 
describe  tbem  in  respect  of  actual 
shape  and  operation. 

In  regard  to  exports,  the  two  sys- 
tems up  to  a  high  point  agree ;  both 
proftess  great  4inxiety  to  encourage 
them ;  and  in  various  important  com- 
modities both  adopt  the  same  regula- 
tions. They  differ  chiefly  in  what 
follows.  The  old  system  prohibits  the 
export  of  sheep  and  wool  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  It  does  this  on  the  ground, 
that  such  export,  by  putting  into  the 
hands  of  foreign  manufacturers  such 
wooLas  has  been  confined  to  our  own, 
may  injure  the  export  of  our  woollen 
manufactures.  The  new  system  al- 
lows such  export,  on  the  ground  that 
it  will  have  no  such  effect.  The  old 
system  stands  on  the  opinion  of  the 


woollen  manufacturers  ;  the  new  one 
stands  on  abstract  doctrine. 

In  respect  of  efi^cta,  the  6ld  system 
confined  the  wool  to  our  own  manu- 
facturers without  producing  any  per- 
ceptible injuries  of  any  kind.  Under 
the  new  one,  an  export  of  sheep  and 
wool  is  taking  place;  and  as  far  as 
probability  goes,  it  will  realize  the 
fears  of  Uie  woollen  manufacturers. 
This  export  is  not  yielding  the  least 
perceptible  benefit. 

The  old  system  prohibited  the  ex- 
p(»rt  of  machinery.  Its  ground  is, 
that  such  export  will  take  from  our 
manufacturers  exclusive  advantages, 
enable  foreign  ones  to  compete  with 
them,  and  r^uce  our  export  of  manu- 
factures: that  it  will  injure  general 
exports  much  more  on  the  one  hand, 
than  it  will  benefit  them  on  the  other. 
When  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,' 
that  our  superiority  in  madiinery  is 
one  of  the  great  causes  by  which  our 
manufacturers  are  enabled  to  compete 
successfully  with  foreign  ones,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  die  loss  of  tiiis 
superiority  would  greatly  injure  the< 
export  of  manufactures.  On  this 
pomtV  ihe  old  system  stands  on  what 
is  equal  to  demonstration.  The  new 
one  allows  in  principle,  but  not  yet  in 
effect,  the  export  of  machinery^  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  be  a  benefit  in  it- 
self without  injuring  the  export  of 
manufactures.  It  stands  on  abstract 
doctrine,  which  is  opposed  to  common 
reason  and  conclusive  evidence. 

In  respect  of  effects,  the  old  system 
produced  no  perceptible  injuries  of 
any  kind,  while  it  secured  as  far  as 
possible  their  superiority  in  machinery 
to  our  manufacturers.  The  new  one 
has  not  yet  ventured  to  depart  in  any 
wide  degree  from  it^  The  export  of 
machinerv  is,  we  believe,  still  prohi- 
bited by  law,  although  the  Executive 
has  in  late  years  permitted  it  to  a  cer-. 
tain  extent.  How  far  the  mere  re- 
commendation of  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  can  justify  the  Executive, 
in  violating  established  laws,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  shall  not  determine. 
This  export  of  machinery  has  been 
trifling  in  its  annual  value,  and  it  has 
yielded  no  perceptible  benefit  of  any 
kind. 

The  old  system  makes  tiiese  two 
points  the  exception  to  itsj^era!  rule. 
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and  its  avowed  object  is,  the  benefit 
of  the  manofacturers  and  general  ex- 
ports. In  so  far  as  the  new  ODe  has 
jdiffered  frotn  it  in  operation^  it  has 
produced  evil  rather  tnan  good.  AH 
sides  have  for  some  years  complaitied 
that  foreign  manufactures  have  been 
gaining  rapidly  on  our  own ;  and  it 
may  be  safdy  assumed,  that  they  have 
been  much  aided  in  this  by  our  ex* 
port  of  machinery. 

The  okL  system  grants  bounties  in 
special  cases  expressly  to  encourage  ex- 
portation. The  new  one  withholds 
them,  on  the  ground  that  they  yield 
no  benefit.  By  abojiahing  or  mmi- 
nishing  bounties,  it  has  manifestly  in- 
jured the  sugar  refiners,  and  some 
other  interests. 

.  The  ^Id  system  makes  the  bounty 
the  exception  to  the  rule.  It  grants 
it  for  a  time  to  establish  a  new  trade — < 
or  to  raise  a  declining  one — or  to  save 
one  that  is  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. It  acts  in  granting  it  on  sober 
calculation,  and  a  prospect  of  adequate 
present  or  future  profit.  A  bounty, 
when  (HToperly  used,  is  a  powerful  in- 
strument for  establishing  and  extend- 
ing trade.  The  old  system,  on  this 
point,  was  always  believed  to  produce 
benefits.  The  new  one  will  not  ad- 
rait  of  any  exception  to  its^rule ;  it 
has  evidently  injured  several  trades, 
wfithout  yielding  any  perceptible  be- 
nefit to  trade  generally. 

The  old  system,  to  promote  exports, 
secured  the  colonial  markets  to  the 
mother  country.  The  new  one  opens 
these  markets  to  foreign  countries :  it 
allows  the  latter  to  supply  the  colo- 
nies with  salted  provisions,  linens,  and 
other  produce  and  manufactures, 
which  before  it  came  into  operation 
were  supplied  by  this  country.  On 
this  point  it  has  materially  injured  the 
export  of  produce  and  manufactures. 

In  so  far  as  the  two  systems  differ 
touching  exports,  the  difference  is 
greatly  m  favour  of  the  old  one.  The 
new  system  fetters  and  restricts  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try much  more  than  the  old  one,  and 
it  has  evidently  done  considerable  in- 
jury to  both  since  it  came  into  opera* 
tion. 

We  will  now  turn  to  imports. 

On  many  of  the  most  important  ar- 
ticles of  foreign  produce,  the  two  sys- 
tems do  not  differ.  The  old  one  makes . 
the  import  of  such  articles  as  free^  and 
encourages  it  as  much^  as  (he  new  one. 
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The  duties  which  it  imposed  on  such 
articles,  were  not  intended  to  be  re* 
litrictiveones;  they  were  imposed  from 
necessity  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  and 
they  bore  no  proportion  in  amount  to 
those  impost  on  ma;ny  articles  of 
home  proauction.  Some  of  these  du«* 
ties  have  not  been  altered  by  the  new 
system ;  and  others  have,  not  from 
any  difference  of  principle,  but  through 
thereduced  expenditure  of  the  country. 
In  the  import  of  cotton,  indigo,  hides, 
wool,  tallow,  timber,  sugar,^  tea>  wine, 
spirits,  &C.  &c.,  the  new  system  thus 
far  does  not  differ  ^om  the  old  one  in 
principle.  It  has  reduced,  in  a  greater 
or  smaller  d^ree,  the  revenue  duties 
on  some  of  these,  and  on  others  it  l^s 
left  the  duties  unaltered.  If  the  duties 
on  a  part  of  them  were  to  a  certain 
extent  protecting  ones,  it  has  in  redu- 
cing them  followed  the  genial  prin- 
ciples of  the  old  system. 

Speaking  generally,  in  all  articles 
needed  by  our  manufacturers,  and  in 
all  articles  of  necessity  or  luxury  not 
produced  by  this  country,  the  two  sys- 
tems are  the  same.  The  old  one  does 
not  in  principle  and  intention  fetter 
and  restrict  the  trade  in  such  articles 
a  whit  more  than  the  new  one. 

The  more  important  points  of  di£&r- 
ence  between  the  two  systems  in  re- 
spect of  imports,  now  demand  our  at- 
tention. 

It  has  always  been  a  leading  prin- 
ciple with  the  old  system,  to  establish 
and  protect  in  this  country  any  trade 
or  manufacture,  or  the  production  of 
any  articles,  calculated  to  be  a  source 
of  naticmal  benefit  In  the  application 
of  this  principle,  it  has  been  guided 
by  prudence  and  calculation.  It  has 
never  attempted  to  make  this  country 
produce  wine,  or  sugar,  or  any  article, 
which,  from  physical  causes,  could 
always  manifestly  be  produced  else- 
where at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  and  of 
much  better  quality.  But  while  it 
has  thus  far  followed  the  Economists, 
it  has  treated  with  contempt  their  dog- 
ma, that  a  nation  should  always  buy 
where  it  can  buy  the  cheapest  ai|d  best, 
regardless  of  all  other  considerations. 
Whenever  it  has  had  proper  reasons 
for  believing,  that  in  process  of  time, 
an  article  oould  be  manufactured  or 
produced  about  as  cheaply  and  of 
about  the  same  quality,  all  things 
considered,  in  this  country,  as  in  fo- 
reign ones,  it  has  duly  promoted  its 
manufacture  or  production.  Jt  has 
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.not  beeii  detenred  Vy.tlie  i:iu>wleclge> 
-tiiat  for  a  (SoBsiderane  period  it  wouM 
ifaave'to  |H|iy  &  liigher  price  for  an  rot^ 
^ferior  article  at  home,  than  it  could 
<buy  a  superior  due  for  abroad. 
.  HOW  hi  this  system  has  been  justi- 
fied in  so  actings  is  not  now  a.matter  of 
vpeculatipii.  The  splendid  fruit  is — ^oy 
tfar  the  ^eater  portion  of  the  manuDMS 
iuresr-^ndthepoanufacturing  8uperi(>- 
ity  and  opulence  of  this  country.  Bri- 
,taiB  owes  her  silk,  cotton,  wooUen,  ir(»i> 
;md  varioiis  other  manufactures,  either 
wholly,  or  in  great  part,  t6  this  ^at^. 
fiome  of  these  manufactures  she  liever 
ivould  have  possessed ;  and  others  of 
ihem  she  would  oply  have  possessed 
in  ^e  most  cotitemptible  degree  ;  if 
«he  had  not  been  content  to  buy  for  a 
considerable  time  inferior  silks,  cot«- 
•tona;  &c.  &e.  at  a  dear  rate  at  home, 
instead  of  buying  superior  ones  at  a 
lower  price  of  fore^  nations  The 
old  system  subjected  her  jto  a  period 
^oi  apparent  sacrifice  and  privation, 
Imly  to  secure  to  her  a  soturce  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  ibr  ever,  which  would 
repay  her  a  thousand  fold. 

In  acting  on  the  principle  we  have 
mentioned,  this  system  placed  restric- 
tions on  the  import  of  such  manufac^ 
tured  and  other  artides,  as  could'  be 
produced  in  this  country.  These  re^ 
stricdons  consisted  in  the  fnain  of  du« 
ties.  If  the  articles  could  not  be  produ^ 
ced  by  this  cduntry  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties for  its  consumption,  the  duties  were 
not  hi^ber  than  was  necessary  for  se- 
curing to  thp  British. producer  a  pro- 
per profit  If  a  sufficiency  of  the  ar« 
tides  could  be  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, the  duties  Were  generally  so  high 
as  to  amount  to  prohibition.  It  re- 
sorted to  positive  prohibition  in  partii* 
cular  Cases,  wh^i  duties  were  found 
to  be  ineffident.  Its  avowed  ol^ect 
was,  to  give  the  most  ample  protection 
to  British  capital  and  industry,  and  to 
secure  to  th^m  as  far  as  possible  a  mo- 
nopdy  of  the  home  market. 

Here  the  two  svstems  are  diametric 
cally  opposed  to  each  other.  The  new 
one  bases  itself  on  the  prindple,  that 
a  nation  ought  to  buy  where  it  can 
buy  the  cheapest  and  best,  regardless 
of  other  considerations ;  and  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  restrictions,  or  at  any 
rate  none  beyond  a  protecting  duty 
equal  to  the  difference  in  taxation  be^ 
tween  this  country  and  foreign  ones. 
it  has  not  yet  applied  thia  principle 
to  the  full  extent^  but  it  intends  to  do 
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so.  Ita  par^t^  when  ik^y  iiah^Md 
It  into  Farlicune^t,  stated^  tbsiiihJMi 
ihoped  .sq(m,to  ^ee  the  time Bvhenistt 
ireetijjct^nQ  woiuldbealM^M^*  '^e 
protecting  Au^ei?  which  they  then 
jmposed,  were  represented,  to  be  tem^ 
{>orary  onje^  which  woidd  be  gradii-f 
Ally.ipwered  into  p^tinctipQ.  They 
avowed  it  to  be  one  of  their  gr^t  oh-» 
jects  ,tp  bring  forpign  manufaatwrea^ 
&c.  into  competition  with  JSrijtiah,-  £9f 
ithe  sidce  of  in^provpment,  Mr  Hns- 
kisson,  in  hi^spisech  on  the  Silk  Tradi^ 
^d  Ffibrusry  IB^fi,  broadly  intinaa* 
]ted  that  if  this  trade  should  be  lyholly 
destroyed,  it  .WOiild  be  highly  besie&f 
cjial  to  the  country.  Whate^r  jtbia 
iright  honourable  perspn  and  hi6  fd^Mte 
may  now  sa^,  it  was  avowed  hfibsm^ 
^hen  they  introduced  their  system, 
Ihat,  in  pbedience  tp  ,the  Economiste^ 
they  intended  to  destroy,  notcmly  pro^ 
ihibitions,  but  restrictiona ;  and  thai 
it  was  their  object  to  abolish  r^stcic^ 
tive  duties.  In  truths  there  musjb  be 
|io  restrictive  duiies^  or  there  can  be 
no  free  trade. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteriatics  of  the  age,  that  the 
pinciplerr^i  nation  ought  to  buy  where 
it  can  buy  the  dieapest  a^  the  best^ 
can  find  any  gne  to  entertain  it.  In« 
depettdentl^  of  the  dedsive  refulation 
H  nas  received  firom  the  h^tory  of 
this  country,  the  present  state  pfvarl* 
ous  foreign  nations  is  amply  sufficient 
for  proving  it  to  be  .destitute  of  truth. 
For  some  years  our  liberal  rulers  and 
their  scribes  have  loudly  vituperated 
these  nations  for  not  raising  agiicul«f 
tural  productions,  which  could  have 
found  a  market,  instefid  of  fabricating 
for  themselves  dear  and  infisrior  ma»* 
nufactures.  Well,  no  w  the  same  per« 
eons  complain,  that  their  manujBictures 
are  rapidly  gaining  upon,  and  are  Imt 
little  behind,  our  own.  Asfaraapro* 
bability  goes,  these  nations,  bysub- 
mitting  to  a  very  few  years  pf  apps^ 
rent  sacrifice  and  privation,  will  rival 
this  country  in  manufactures,  and  en-f 
rich  themselves  for  perpetuity. 

If  the  sacrifice  and  privation  w^re 
not  only  apparent  but  real,  they  would> 
when  put  into  the  scale  against  the 
wealth  and  power  acquired  through 
them,  be  below  notice,  looking  solely 
at  pecuniary  benefit.  But  if  the  least 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  experienoei 
they  are  in  reality,  whatever  ibey  may 
be  in  appearance,  not  sacrifice  and  pri-« 
vatiou,  but  profit  and  enjoyment.  ,  It. 
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is  ft'plaiiiviiialler  of  fact,  pkbed  whoUy 
above  qtiestioii  In  ifne  past  history  and 
pr^aenjk  state  of  tnk  aad  pdier  taations^ 
thftfeib  pvoportioii  asa  natkm  has  con^ 
fined  itaielf  exdiisively  to  agriculture^ 
kf^M  been  poor^  distressed^  and  feeble  ; 
and'(tek  oh  bommencing  to  manufaci« 
lure  for  itself^  instead  of  buying  cheap 
and'Sftpoior  manufaetures  abroad,  il 
has  adVanoed  in-^fealth^  prosperity, 
and  power. 

i  Puttifag  demonstratibn  aside,  the 
priAoiple  is  totally  at  vurianee  widi 
Beaaon*  If  thi^  country  could  buy, 
not.dnly  oom  and  silks,  but  cottons, 
wo^iemi,  and'  all  kinds  of  produce 
wad  manufactures  cheaper  and  better 
alnroad  than  at  home,  it  ought  to  cease 
j^rod^dng  them^  and  to  buy  the  whole 
of  £(HDeign  patioos.  This  is  true,  or  . 
tiie  principle  is  false :  if  the  latter  be 
true,  in  respect  of  one  coanmodity,  it 
must  of  necessity  be  true  in  respect  of 
all^  flo  far  aa  regards  peoaniary  baxdm 
fit^  Common  sense  wiU  convince  every 
man,  that  if  this  country,  from  being 
imdersold  by  other  nations,  should 
buy  of  them  all  its  manu&ctures,  &o. 
it  woi£d  pluhge  itself  into  ruin. 
-  Itidng  its  stand  cm  this  principle, 
Ihe  new  system  maintains,  that  all 
manii£u;tured  and  other  ^des  whid^ 
this  oountry  can  produce  in  t>i^u^ 
tion,  oughtto  be  admitted  as  freely  as 
articles  it  does  not  produce.  It  speaks 
with  Uie  utmost  abhorrence  of  liie  old 
one  for  imposihg  restriotions  on  their 
Import,  and  it  professes  to  remove 
thew  restrictions. 

Our  readers  doubtlessly  remember 
the  outcry  raised  by  Mr  Huskisson, 
Mr  Grant,  and  their  scribes,  against 
^  old  system,  because  it  was  in  re<« 
gard  to  the  articles  in  question  a  pro-* 
hibitory  one.  Its  prohibitions,  as  we 
have  said,  consisted  generally  of  high 
dutsss ;  it  only  resorted  to  positive  pro- 
hibition in  a  very  small  number  of 
special  cases.  Now,  it  must  be  obvit 
ous  to  all  men,  that  to  substitute  one 
prohibitory  duty  for  another,  and  a 
prohibitory  duty  for  a  positive  prohi- 
bition, is  no  change  of  system.  It  is 
i  mere  nominal  change,  which  leaves 
the  system  in  reality  as  full  of  restrict 
tiohs  and  prohi^tions  as  ever.  A  new 
and  c^posite  svsteih  could  only  be 
substituted  for  the  old  one,  by  the  abo« 
lition  of  all  restrictions  and  prohibi'% 
ftons,.  either  wholly,  or  at  the  very 
feast,  in  so  far  as  they  prevented  the 
importation  of  ^e  foreign.adtcles. 
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The  |>arents  of  the  new  system,  in 
introdufsingit,  represented  that  it  was 
their  object  to  do  this.  They  declared 
it  to  bS  their  intention,  not  only  to 
abolish  positive  ptdhibitions,  but  fo 
derive  to  the  utmost  all  duties  &£ 
their  prdiibitory  operation.  In  re- 
ducirig  the  duties,  they  did  not  act  on 
the  principle  of  retaining  a  protecting 
duty  equal  to  the  di£^rence  of  taxa>« 
don  between  diis  coimtry,  and  foreign 
ones ;  h^t  they  made  the  duty  vary  on 
almost  every  article,  in  order  that  it 
might  not  be  in  any  case  prohiHtory. 
They  stated  it  to  be  essential  for  Uie 
improvement  of  manufactures  and  the 
benefit  of  tiade,  that  duties  should  not 
1>B  prohibitory  ones. 

So  inuch  for  prindple  and  obiect. 
We  will  now  point  out  in  detail  how 
iar  the  new  system  differs  in  form  and 
b£fectfn)m  tlie  old  one>  in  regard  to 
the  artides  in  question. 

On  imported  cotton  goods,  the  old 
system  imposed  a  duty  varying  from 
87^  to  75  per  cent.  The  new  one  im^ 
poses  on  them  a  duty  of  10  per  cent ; 
and,  if  they  be  printed,  an  additional 
one,  equal  to  that  paid  on  British 
prints  consumed  at  home.  Our  cotton 
manufacturers  can  undersell  all  foreign 
ones,  and  in  consequence  the  new 
duty  is  just  as  restrictive  and  prohi« 
bitory  as  the  dd  ones  were.  Foreign 
l^rints,  to  a  comparatively  trifling 
amount,  have  been  imported  to  gratify 
fashion,  and  this  has  been  produc^ve 
ofnodiingbut  ii\jury.  Speaking  ge* 
nerally,  the  new  system  excludes  fo* 
reign  cottons  as  effectually  bv  prohib^ 
tory  duty,  as  the  old  one  did. 

On  woollens,  the  old  system  imposed 
a  duty  of  50  per  cent ;  the  new  one 
imposes  one  of  15  per  cent  Our 
woollen  manufacturers  can,  at  leas|: 
in  the  home  market,  undersell  all  fo* 
reign  ones;  and  in  consequence  th^ 
new  system  is  on  this  point,  in  general, 
just  as  much  one  of  restriction  and 
prohibition  as  the  old  one  was. 

Op  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
the  old  system  imposed  a  duty  of  50 
per  cent ;  the  new  one  imposes  one  of 
SO  per  cent  Here  again,  from  Uie  su» 
periority  of  our  manufacturers,  the  two 
systems  are  the  same  in  respect  of  re- 
striction and  prohibition. 

On  linens^  the  old  system  imposed 
heavy  duties,  which  varied  according 
to  description ;  the  new  one  imposes 
on  them  duties  which  it  estimates  to 
be  equal  to  40  per  cent.    Here  the 
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two  systems  are  substantially  the  same 
in  r^ard  to  restriction  and  prohibt-* 
tion. 

In  these  four  leading  manufactures, 
the  free  trade  of  Mr  Huskisson  and 
Ills  brethren  is  neither  more  nor  less 
in  reality  than  the  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  of  that  *'  exploded"  sys- 
;tem  which  they  vilify  so  outrageously. 
Here  is  a  fanciful  scale  of  duties,  Ta« 
rying  between  10  and  40  per  cent  on 
Articles,  whi6h,  in  so  far  as  price  was 
concerned,  were  to  a  very  great  extent 
prohibited  exclusivdy  of  duty.  These 
liberal  persons,  to  establish  free  trade 
in  these,  articles,  added  one  prohibi- 
tion to  another.  When  this  is  looked 
at,  what  are  we  to  think  of  their  child- 
ish, empty,  ridiculous  boasting  ? 

Every  man  who  is  not  a  knave  will 
allow,  that  if  any  protection  had  been 
granted,  the  same  measure  of  it  should 
have  been  granted  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  whole  community.  This  was  the 
more  essential  on  the  score  of  common 
justice,  when  difference  of  taxation 
was  disregarded;  and  the  principle 
was  acted  on,  of  establishing  free  trade 
and  creating  competition.  When  Mr 
Huskisson  and  his  brethren  conceded 
prohibitory  duties  to  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers, &c,  they  were  bound  by 
every  principle  of  right  and  equity  to 
concede  similar  duties  to  the  silk  ma- 
nufacturers, &c  Nothing  could  well 
be  imagined  more  iniquitous,  than  to 
give  one  part  of  the  community  a  mo- 
nopoly by  prohibitory  duty ;  and  to 
subject  another  part  to  ruinous  com- 
f>etition. 

Such  iniquity  was,  however,  com- 
mitted by  the  parents  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. They  granted  to  the  <;otton, 
woollen,  hardware,  and  linen  trades 
prohibitory  duties ;  and  they  subject- 
ed some  other  trades  to  ruinous  com- 
petition. 

The  old  system  positively  prohibit- 
ed the  import  of  foreign  gloves ;  it  did 
this  because  high  duties  were  ineffec- 
tual for  excluding  them.  This  posi- 
tive prohibition,  however,  did  not  dif- 
fer in  its  general  operation  from  the 
high  duties  on  cottons,  &c.  The  new 
system  admits  foreign  gloves  at  a  duty 
of  4s.,  5s.,  and  7s.  per  dozen  pairs,  ac- 
cording to  kind.  Before  the  change, 
the  slove  trade  was,  we  believe,  an 
excellent  one  in  respect  of  wages :  in- 
dependently of  men,  it  gave  employ- 
ment to  a  vast  number  of  females, 
which  enabled  them  to  support  them- 


selves in  decency  and  oomfbrt.  A*ny 
trade  which  gives  proper  employment 
to  females,  is,  in  our  juc^ment,  eepe^ 
cially  deserving  of  protection.  It  en« 
ables  the  labourer's  wife  and  daughters 
to  add  materially  to  his  means  of  sup- 
porting his  family ;  and  it  supphes. 
employment  to  numbers  of  females  of 
all  ages,  who  could  not  otherwise  pro- 
cure any.  When  women  and  gnrla 
arje,  from  necessity,  prevented  frbm 
being  employed  in  many  ti^es,  it  is 
the  more  essential  that  those  which 
can  give  them  suitable  employment 
should  be  duly  encouraged.  Under 
the  new  system,  the  English  glove« 
makers  cannot  compete  with  fcnreiga 
ones.  In  the  last  year,  965,176  purs 
of  foreign  gloves  were  imported ;  anct 
,  in  the  present  year,  the  import  has  in« 
creased  so  much^  that,  according^ to  a 
petition  presented  to  ParHamenx,  to« 
wards  the  close  of  the  session,  it  ihen 
amounted  to  more  than  500  doxen 
pairs  per  day  into  London  only :  and 
that  in  the  first  five  months  of  die 
present  year,  it  greatly  exceeded  thai 
of  the  whole  of  1827. 

What  have  been  the  fruits?  The 
glove  manufacturers  hav^  been  strip- 
ped of  a  large  part  of  their  trade  and 
profits :  many  of  those  whom  they  em- 
ployed have  been  wholly  deprived  of 
bread,  and  the  remainder  have  had 
their  wages  so  far  reduced^  that  they 
cannot  earn  a  sufficiency  of  necessaries* 
Mr  Huskisson  and  Mr  Grant  have 
here,  in  their  liberal  and  enlightened 
career,  warred  to  a  great  extent  against 
defenceless  females.  The  fact,  that 
they  have  consigned  a  larger  number 
of  industrious  young  women  to  want 
and  prostitution,  will,  we  iroagine» 
contribute  to  form  that  immortality, 
which,  according  to  Sir  J.  Mackintoui, 
they,  are  in  due  time  to  enjoy. 

When  the  distress  of  the  glove  trade 
was  spoken  of  in  Parliament,  these  two 
Right  Honourables  could  ofl^r  nothing 
worihy  the  name  of  defence.  Mr  Pau-. 
lett  Thompson  very  naturally  decla- 
red, that  the  manufacturers  were  in 
error,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  con- 
dition of  their  own  trade.  How  did 
he  substantiate  this  ?  Did  he  prove 
that  Uie  Custom- House  returns  were 
false?  No.  Did  he  shew  that  this 
enormous  import  of  foreign  gloves 
could  not  possibly  injure  the  trade  of 
the  British  manufacturers  ?  No.  Did 
he  demonstrate  that  the  change  bad 
caused  no  loss  of  empbymeut,  paa<« 
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peri^m,  and  mkery  ?  No.  He  stated, 
Ihat  he  knew  a  koose  in  London  which 
BianufftCtared  a  certain  number  of  pairs 
of  gloves  in  the  last  year ;  and  this, 
wi&  a  few  worthless  assertions^  form- 
ed  his  proof  that  the  whole  gloye  trade 
was  in  prosperity.  Mr  Cam  Hobhouse 
maintained^  that  if  the  trade  was  dis« 
tressed^  it  ought  to  be  so,  because  its 
distress  had  been  produced  by  the 
adoption  of  the  principles  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  other  philosophers.  Wor« 
thy  glove*makers,  if  you  be  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  starvation,  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  be  so,  that  I  and  the 
sest  of  the  community  may  be  able  to 
wear  cheap  gloves.  I  cannot  say  that 
your  sufferings  have  benefited  general 
trade  in  the  least;  but  nevertheless 
you  ought  to  endure  them,  because 
they  have  been  produced  by  philoso- 
phy ;  the  clearest  demonstrations  are 
worthless  when  opposed  to  the  vague 
Ofdnions  of  philosophers.  So  in  effect 
said  the  enlightenea  member  for  West- 
minster. Really  the  legislators  of  the 
liberal  and  enlightened oo^toutter  most 
barbarous  and  incongruous  nonsense. 

It  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  the 
distvess  oi  the  glove  trade  must  injure 
other  trades;  the  importers  of  skins 
must  suffer,  and  those  who  prepare 
the  leather,  both  masters  and  work- 
men, must  suflfer  greatly. 

The  old  system  positively  prqhibited 
the  import  of  foreign  wrought  silks : 
it  did  this  because  tney  could  not  be 
excluded  hj  high  duties.  The  new 
system  admits  them  at  duties  varying 
tietween  32  and  70  per  cent  On  the 
tremendous  mass  of  bankruptcy  and 
distress  which  the  change  created,  we 
need  not  dilate.  It  was  ascertained 
that  foreign  silks  would  be  brought 
into  the  market  at  lower  prices  than 
those  then  charged  for  British  ones  ; 
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it^wa»  expected  that  ihey  would  be 
superior  to  British  ones  in  both  qua- 
lity and  the  eyes  of  fashion ;  and  in 
consequence,  the  dealers  ran  them- 
selves out  of  stock.  This  involved 
the  manufacturers  in  ruinous  glut,  and 
compelled  them  to  cease  manufactu- 
ring. The  discbarge  of  their  workmen 
followed  of  necessity. 

Passing  from  Uie  evils  which  the 
changeproduced  at  its  commencement, 
we  proceed  to  those  it  has  produced  in 
its  general  operation.  The  bombastic 
and  fanatical  absurdities  put  forth  in 
Parhamentby  Mr  Charles  Grant,  must 
of  course  receive  our  notice.  This 
gentleman  even  excels  his  great  teach- 
er, Mr  Huskissofi,  in  the  arts  of  puff< 
ing,and  misrepresentation.  Mr  Can- 
ning assured  Parhament  that  he  had 
called  a  new  world  into  existence.  In 
threadbare  imitation  of  him,  Mr  Grant 
assures  Parliament,  that  Mr  Huskis- 
son  and  himself  have  **  created  a  new 
trade,"— have  called  a  new  trade  into 
existence.  There  was  iio  silk  trade  in 
this  country  until  these  miracle- mon- 
gers '^  created"  one !  We  are  astonish- 
ed that  the  advertising  empirics  and 
blacking-makers  will  suffer  themselves 
to  be  put  to  shame  in  this  manner. 
Let  Dr  Ead^  announce,  in  his  pla- 
cards, that  his  nostrums  will  not  only 
cure  all  manner  of  diseases,  but  con- 
vert the  air  into  living  men  and  wo- 
men. And  let  Mr  Hunt  chalk  on  the 
walls,  that  his  blacking  will  not  only 
polish  boots,  but  convert  the  dust  in- 
to boots,  widiout  the  aid  of  either  lea- 
ther or  cordwainer. 

Mr  Grant  rests  his  boasting,  in  a 
great  degree,  on  the  quantity  of  raw 
and  thrown  silk  taken  for  home  con^ 
sumption  in  the  last  year.  Now  the 
quantity  of  such  silk  entered  for  home 
consumption— 


In  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1826,  that  is,  during  the  year  1824,  was  3,993,379  lbs. 
In  the  year  ending  6th  Jan.  1826,  that  is,  during  the  year  1825,  it  was  3,589,398  do« 
In  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1827,  that  iS)  during  the  year  1826,  it  was  2,224,367  do. 
In  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1828,  that  is,  during  the  year  1827,  it  was  4,209,257  do. 


These  were  the  quantities  entered 
at  the  Custom-house.  Every  man  who 
is  acquainted  with  business,  knows 
that  no  correct  estimate  of  the  compa- 
rative consumption  of  an  article  can 
be  drawn  from  the  Custom-house  en- 
tries of  that  article  fat  a  single  year. 
In  one  year,  the  dealers  may  keep 
themselvea  out  of  stock,  and  in  the 
next  they  may  keep  themielves  heavi« 


ly  stocked;  in  consequence,  the  en- 
tries for  the  two  years  will  differ  great- 
ly, while  consumption  is  the  same  in 
lx>th.  To  arrive  at  any  just  conclu- 
sion touching  the  silk  trade,  we  must 
look  at  its  mstory,  as  well  as  at  the 
silk  cleared  at  the  Custom-house. 

Foreign  wrought  silks,  as  our  read« 
era  know,  were  admitted  in  July  1926. 
In  the  two  preceding  years,  viz.  in 
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18^4  ai»d  IS96,  the  qmntity  of  raw 
ttud  tbroiKb^lk  dlfiailsdfttrtheOiisiiptift* 
hcwftei  ¥i|aA.  •       *'  ■.'  lbs*  7,588577r 
-  I»r:^h^  Iwa  last  yearHi  via. ' 
18^  and  ysm,  thijqiuntity 
cleared  was  .        lb&  6,433>6^ 
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Loftg  before  the  doee  4^f  1825,  and 
l^fote  any  i^mptems  of  general  di^ 
%Te$B  w^ere  ai^ai-ent>  the  silk  trade  fell 
into  ^eat  depression,  because  the 
d4aler$^  w«re  diQterred  from  pidrcha* 
siegy  by  ihe,  expeeted  i[diniB8ion  of  fo^ 
vei^  silka«  .  Notwithstanding  th&8> 
1449i  I  ^  ll^sp  moreof  raw  than  thrown 
silk  were  entered  dt  ^  Custdm^ho^se 
inMl824and  18^>  than  in  18^  and 
18^7«  :  Thi9  faet  will  .go  £ir  towards 
shewing  the  exact  character  of  Mr 
Giraut'B  boasting.    , 

^d  now,  totzching  the  entries  <^ 
the  last  yefu*^'  In  IS^,  from  the 
change  in  .ihe  Irade^  the  throwsters^ 
manufacturers^  wareheiOBemen,  and 
mercers,  throughout  the  country,  k^t 
thetnselyes  as  .&r:  as  possil^  out  cf 
Stock :  from  anxiety  to  ascertain  how 
the  change  would  <^>erate,  they  m^ei 
ly- bought  Gtom  hand. to  mouth,  imtii 
theeairiy  psrt'  of  1897*  Our  reader^ 
will  remember*  that  for  sdme  time  af* 
ter  1827  commenced*  there  were  vast 
numbers  c^  weavers  and  throwsters 
destitute  of  em|^<yy went.,  In  the  ear^ 
ly  part  of  that  ye^er,,  coi^dence  wds  in 
some  degree  restored^  and 'the  maiiu« 
fxkcturers^  &c«  begim  to  stock  them^ 
selves  as  usual :  towards  the  dose  of 
the  year;  silk  wtos  very  kw,  an'  ad- 
vance was  expected,  and  in  conse* 
quoBce  the  throwsters  stodced  them# 
selves  heaviiy.v  la  1827r  sttk  w«is 
cleaned  at:theGu8!tom*housey  not  only 
to  satisfy  consumption,^  but,  to  form 
the  additional  stock  kept  by  the  ma- 
nufacturers and. dealers.  That-  there 
i^aa  in  the  hands  ofvtlve  throwsters^ 
maiiufacturers>  weavers,  dyersyware^ 
basemen,  andmerc^^^a  far  greater 
quantity  of  unmanufactured  and  ma- 
n^faetcired  silk  on  the  5th  January 
1^8y  than  on  the  5th  January  1827^ 
cannot  be-  dombted;  and  if  we  es-^ 
timate  thO'  additional  quantity  at 
600,000  lbs.,  we  shall  perhaps  not 
greatly  exceed  the  truth. 

Notwithstandisg  thisy  and  a  three 
year^'  increase  of  population,  oaly 
215,87B  lbs.  niore  of  raw  and  thrown 
silkjfere  cleared  in  1827>  than  in 


1S24>*  At  the  end  of  I824y  the  trade 
i^brltdl  and  flbmssfali^;  at  thatrdi 
1827,  it  wds  heavy  and  d^l^nessed.  Ts^ 
^^ititothe  aecomkt  the'^tedr  heUk 
byihe  diAerent branches of/l£lertrad«r 
at  the  b^miing  and.  end  of  em^^  j4^f 
there  is  every  reaton  to  beHeye  tSSatt 
the  oonsumption  of  Britiah  ^ks  waff 
greater  in  1 824  than  in  1827.  .  7 

It  has  been  argued,  in  some  qiiar«t 
terS>.  th$t  the  apparentihcrease  o£  coii^ 
sumption  in  1827,  was  caiisoEl  by  the 
new  System.  Thfeiaei^roneous.  In 
the  last  two  winters,  nlk  cloaks  were 
generally  worn  by  tie  femMes  of  iba 
ijtpper  «ttd  iniddMttg' classes.  In  Uicr 
last  vear,  silk  handkerchiefs  or  stoc^ 
for  the  Aeek,  and  ailk  waistcdats,  be*^ 
came  the  generd  fai^inin  for  tive  other 
sex.  For  the  last  eighteen  mondi^ 
s^  has  supplied  both  sexes  with,  va^ 
rious  articles  of  dress;,  whidh  w(eii$ 
ptevioudy  oomposed  of  other  milti^ 
als.  This  has  bedn  eailsed  by  ^ishicln  '^ 
itwouH^  as-far  ats  probabiliity'gbes^ 
hive  taken  ^lao^yhcad  the  old  system 
remained  unchanged.  «  i 

If  tJie  change  had  caused  BtltM 
silks  toi  be  substituted  for  foreign  Oiles^ 
previously  cohsmned  in'  t3iifr»cwwitry; 
it  ittigbt  then  harie  biaen  ^t&rhf  urged 
that  it  had  enlar^  their  ooBs^mpJb 
titm^  But  tiie  fact  is,  thai;  it  todt 
from  them  coilsum^dii  and  gave  it  i§ 
foreign'  onesl  Frevioudy,  nio  fordj^ 
silks  coiild  be  imported,  putting  out  df 
sight  smuggling.  Since,  fordgd  sMkS 
to  a  considerate  ainouiit,  putting 
smtiggHng  ottt  of  the  account^  ha^ 
been  imported;  In  1:827  the  duties 
On  imported  dlks  amounted  t6 
Iwl7 1,521,  13s.  4d.;  if  w«  assuihe 
that  ther  constitufed  one  third  of  the 
cdst  of  the  silks  to  the'Britiah  retaUer  J 
thek),in  that  ye4r,  foreSgn  silks  put 
out.  of  cSonsutepdoiiBpddi  ones  to  the  ' 
value  of  more  than  L.500,00(]i.  In 
respeot  t)f  smuggling,  it  is  bdieyed 
that  it  has  be^  more  active  dnecf  tfcfe 
change  l^ae  mi^e,  than  it  was  beforej: 
the^^ange  ga^ve  it  great  fle^dHties,  and 
at  any  rate  it  is  still  carried  on  to  a 
laige  extebti  Here  b  cleoidve  ^ifbof 
thikt  foreign  silks  are  widdycoiiSimied; 
every  thing  in  jfro^bilily  diewa  that 
if  they  were  -exdtded,  British  sifts 
would  be  constuned  instead  of  them, 
and,  of  course,  that  the  consumption 
o^BriUdi  dlks  would  bt  much  larj^ 
than'  it  is  $  yet  we  are  gravely  assured 
thbt  the  system  which  brings' the  fo- 
reign silks  into  consumption^  has  en- 
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Jarged  ^  coMiumptioii'of  the  BrituA  Uoe^  imd  some  otiier  articles,  it  ww 

ones*  modi  Sweater,  aUowing  for  the  di£%m 

The  import  of  foreign  silks  appeam  ence  of  time,  in  IS27,  than  in  1896. 
.to  he  a  growing  one.  In  ribbons,  crape^ 

In  the  half  of  1^26,  ribbons  were  admitted  of  the  wdght  ofi 

omitting  fractions lbs.  11,262 

In  the  whole  of  1827,  the  wdght  of  diem  admitted  was     .       p  37,385 

Inthehalfof  1826,  the  weight  of  crape  admitted  was       •       •  5,333 

In  the  whole  of  1827,  the  weight  of  it  was        .        .        .        .  16,381 
In  the  half  of  1826,  the  weight  of  silk  mixed  with  other  materials  was       792 

In  the  whole  of  1827,  this  weight  was       .        .        ♦        .        .  4,896 


The  increase,  however,  appears  to 
be  confined  chiefly  to  French  silks^ 
In  India  sUks  the  miport  has  decrea* 
sed. 

As  Mr  Grant  could  not  prove  that 
the  change  had  brought  no  foreign 
silks  into  the  conntry,  did  he  prove 
that  it  had  done  no  perceptible  injury 
to  the  British  manufacturers  and  tbev 
workmen  ?  No,  on  this  point  he  was 
silent.  The  throwsters  say  that  it  has 
annihilated  one  half  of  their  fixed  ca-* 
pital — they  say  further,  that  the  re« 
maininghalf  is  not  convertible,  and  that 
they  cannot  dispose  of  their  establish- 
ments on  any  terms.  They  estimate 
the  loss  they  have  already  sustained 
on  fixed  capital  at  L.  1,500,000.  Both 
manufacturers  and  throwsters  declare 
that  it  has  stripped  them  of  profits, 
and  that  it  ke^  their  trade  m  con- 
stant dep^ssion*  The  workmen  com** 
phdn  that  it  has  deprived  many  of 
them  wholly  of  employment-^that  to 
the  remainder  it  has  taken  in  some 
cases  one  fourth,  and  in  others  nearly 
one  half,  from  their  wages^-and  that 
from  the  low  rate  of  wages  and  their 
inability  to  keep  fully  employed  at 
such  low  rate,  they  cannot  provide 
their  families  with  a  sufficiencv  of 
common  necessaries.  All  this  has  been 
publidy  chained  against  the  change, 
the  most  unquestionable  proofs  of  its 
truth  have  been  offered,  and  Mr  Grant 
has  nothing  to  say  in  its  refutation. 

If  we  concede  that  this  is  the  only 
evil  which  the  change  has  produce^ 
is  it  undeserving  of  notice?  Werowe 
to  make  the  confession— were  we  to 
admit  that  the  change  had  done  no 
injury  beyond  destroying  the  capital 
and  profits  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
plunging  their  workmen  into  penury, 
and  want— it  would  still  be  clear  to 
all  that  it  had  produced  the  n^ost  bale» 
ffd  consequences  to  the  silk  trade. 
When  we  remember  that  tins  trade 
has  been  compelled  to  submit  to  sudi 
^palling  losses  and  sacrifices,  in  Older 
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to  prevent  foreign  silks  from  being  im« 
ported  in  ruinous  abuudance,  we  can 
only  feel  scorn  and  detestation  for  the 
argument  t>f  Mr  Grant  and  his  parti« 
2ans,  that  as  the  import  of  fordni 
silks  has  not  been  very  large,  the 
change  has  generated  no  evil.  But  it  is 
mafaitained,  that  the  admission  of  fo« 
reign  silks  and  gloves  was  necessary 
to  provent  smuggling.  Is  then  smug- 
gling to  be  prevented  without  any  re^ 
gard  to  the  naturo  of  the  means  ?  Let 
us  examine  the  nature  of  this  new* 
preventive  to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  manufac<J 
ture  is  brought  into  stagnation  and 
distress:  many  manufacturers  ate  ruin^ 
ed,  and  the  remainder  sustain  the  most 
serious  losses ;  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  working  classes  aro  either  de- 
prived of  employment,  or  have  tiieir 
wages  80  far  reduced  tiiat  they  cannot 
earn  a  sufficiency  of  necessaries.  ItL 
its  permanent  operation,  the  manufac- 
turers are  compelled  to  sacrifice  a  large 
part  of  their  property,  and  they  are 
restricted  from  obtaining  adequate 
profits^  hundreds  of  thou«inds  of  the 
working  dasses  are  constrained  to  ex- 
change a  comfortable  competence  fbt 
indigence  and  hunger ;  and  the  manu* 
&cturo  is  placed  in  danger  ci  compa^ 
rative  annihilation.  This  is  the  new 
preventive  to  smuggling;  it  takes 
place  to  prevent  the  smugging  of  per- 
haps two  hundred  thousand  pounds* 
worth  of  siUn  annually,  and  a  quan« 
tity  of  gloves  not  worth  naming !  This 
smuggling  of  silks  and  gloves  ii\jurel 
the  revenue  in  only  the  most  trivial 
d^ree ;  and,  in  general,  the  silk  and 
g^ove  trades  never  fdt  it  as  an  evil. 

For  blind  and  gi^y  absurdity,  we 
are  sure  this  cannot  be  matched  amidst 
fill  the  blunders  that  remedial  legidla* 
tion  ever  fell  into.  To  save  a  penny> 
a  pound  is  expended;  to  terminate 
the  misdeeds  of  a  handfiil  of  petty 
criminals,  thousands  upon  thousancfs 
of  innocent  families  are  sacrificed. 
3B 
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Pr^iclical  confiscation^  want>  iind  pau« 
pcrisro,  are  apread  far  and  wide,  to 
prevent , that  ^:om  which  the  cpuntry 
never  sustained  any  injury  worthy  of 
notice. 

Passing  from  the  atrocious  nature  of 
the  preventive,  has  it  done  What  it 
was  intended  to  dof  It  cannot  he  ne- 
cessary for  u^  to  inform  oxir  readers 
that  silks  and  ]^ove&  form  only  part  of 
the  articles  which  the  smuggler  deals 
in .  If  they  he-  taken  wholly  fiom  hitn, 
he  will  still  hme  ample  temptations 
for  continuing  his,  trade.  If  therefore 
the  preventive  had  been  successful  in. 
respect  of  thepi,  it  could  not  possibly, 
have  diminished  In  any  material  de- 
gree either  the  number  of  smugglers, 
or  the  expense  they  cause.  But  it  has 
been  tqtally  unsuccessful  in  respect  of 
silks  and  gloves ;  it  has  supplied  great 
facilities  for  the  smuggling  of  them  ; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  they  are  still 
smuggled  to  a  yery  great  extent.  The 
expense  of  the  preventive  service  re« 
mains  the  same,  and  smuggling  flou« 
rishes  as  much  as  ever. 

Mr  Grant  virtually  confesses  this, 
and  he  calls  for  a  reduction  of  the  du- 
ties on  silks  to  give  e£Pect  to  the  pre-» 
yentive.  Now,  the  insuring  of  smug- 
jgled  silks  against  seizure  forms  a  se^ 
parate  trade ;  if  thev  be  seized,  the 
loss  falls  not  upon  eitner  buyer  or  sell-* 
er :  in  consequence,  it  makes  no  dif-« 
;ference  to  the  two  latter  in  regard  to 
risk,  whether  their  silks  be  smuggled 
or  legally  imported.  If  the  premium 
be  15  per  cent,  the  insurer  will  have 
fis  much  temptation  ^ith  a  duty  of  30 
per  cent,  as  he  would  have  with  one 
of  100;  while  the  seller  and  buyer, 
with  a  duty  of  20  par  cent,  will  he 
able  to  gain  from  smug^ng  5  per 
cent,  free  of  risk.  .  To  put  an  end  to 
the  smuggling  of  silks,  the  duty  must 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  pre« 
mium ;  and  this,  as  we  have  f^ewn, 
;will  have  no  sensible  effect  on  general 
smuggling.  What  must  be  the  effect 
of  such  a  duty  ?    It  must  necessarily 

S've  full  admission  to  foreign  silks  at 
e  price  which  they  qre  now  smug^ 
gled  at;  and,  of  course,  at  a  prio^ 
miich  bielow  that  which  British:  cmes 
at  present  obtain.  If  our  manii^K^iftr 
rers  could  not  reduce  their  price  t9 
that  of  the  foreign  ones,  it  needs  no 
ar^ment  to  prove  that  they  would  he 
ruined;  and  neither  Mr  Granl,  nor 
any  one  else,  has  ventured  to  assert 
that  Aey  coj^ld  make,  .such  aredu^ 


tion»  The  manufiietiurfii  declare,  ^ui 
at  present  their  profits  are  inadequate 
(rr&e  workmen;  as  a  body,  deckle 
|hat  At  present,  ^heir  iif ages  .ifiU  not 
supply  tnem  with  necessaries.  J^r 
Grant  cannot  ofi^r  a  syllable  in  do-: 
tioof;  and  y6t  )le  calls  for  that  whicli^ 
he  knows  woiild  inevitably,  at  th^ 
yery  least,  greatly  reduce  profits,  an4 
take  almost  a  half  fxom  wages.  The 
folly  of  this  is  as  amazing  as  its  har- 
harity  is  loathsome.  Fortunate  it  ia 
for  the  country,  that  such  a  mania  no 
longer  at  the  head  of  the  Board  c^ 
Trade,  or  in  office ! 

After  what. we  have  said,  the  docw 
trine  that  the  silk  trade  would  be  be- 
nefited by  such  a  reduction  of  dutyt 
as  would  put  an  end  to  smuggling,  ia 
scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  When 
silks  are  smuggled,  they  are  frequent** 
ly  seized,  they  are  subject  tointerrup«r 
tion  and  delays  in  their  transit,  and 
only  respectable  dealers  will  be  trusted 
by  those  employed  in  smuggling  them^ 
From  the  obstacles  and  checks  which 
they  have  to  encounter,  no  very  im^ 
portant  quantity  of  them  can  be  intro«i 
duced  into  the  country.  We  doubt 
much  whether  foreign  »lks,  to  so  great 
a  value  as  half  a  million,  could  by  any 
possibility  be  smuggled  annually.  But 
if  such  silks  could  be  legally  imported 
at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  they  can  bet 
smuggled  at,  they  could  be  imported 
safely  in  any  quantity:  if  consump^ 
tion  should  require  it,  ten,  twenty,  or 
fifty  millions'  worth  could  be  brought 
yearly  into  the  country.  The  import 
of  foreign  silks  through  smuggling 
must  always  be,  from  its  nature,  on  a 
con&ied  and  comparatively  inaignififi 
cant  scale ;  such  a  duty  as  we  havo 
described  would  replace  an  import  liko 
^is,  with  one  having  no  limit  bii| 
consumption— widi  one  capable  ca 
supplying  the  whole  population  with 
silks. 

In  case  the  duty  were  thus  reduced, 
oould  the  price  of  British  silks  be  so 
far  lowered,  as  to  keq»  foreign  anea 
oulof  the  market?  No.  Mr  Grant 
•nd  his  friends  can  only  say,  that  the 
foreign  silks  would  be  kgally  import* 
ed,  instead  of  being  smuggled.  Now^ 
liow  in  the  name  of  common  senses 
could  this  benefit  the  British  manu«> 
faotttie,  when— rsaying  nothing  of  the 
joertain  vast  increase  of  importationr-* 
it  is  confrssed,  that  the  duty  would 
make  these  si^  as  cheap  aathey  now 
are,  whep  smuggled  ?    Are  we  to  1^ 
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Md  tlmt/ir  eti^  F^<^  bb  tb6  same, 
41i^  will  dnly  injure  the  sale  of  Bri>« 
iiiJk  silks  idien  smugged  ;  and  that; 
if  legally  imptfrted,  th^  may  h*  ecm- 
i^iiined  to  any  extent  without  dimi<^ 
ttldhin^  ike  consumption  of  British 
<mes  ^  Mr  Orant  aind  bis  brethren  will 
not  perhaps  tell  us  so  in  terms ;  but 
^ley  havealready  in  effect  asserted  th^ 
monstrotis  ftbsiirdity. 

Demonstration  of  what  such  a  rei 
dUction  of  duty  would  produce,  may 
be  found  in  the  present  statd  of  th^ 
^vetrade.  Tb^dutyon  foreign  glOveS 
is  so  low,  that  they  can  be  legally  im^ 
parted  at  a  price,  which  leaves  no  great 
temptation  to  smuggling.  Neverthe-' 
letss,  according  tO  report,  they  are  still 
Mbu^ed  to  a  ooneldei^le  extent. 
Stto^mous  quantities  of  theni  are  im- 
pen^ted,'  and  if  the  duty  were  so  far 
lowered  as  to  prevent  smuggting 
wholly,  k  is  clear  tbat  the  imports 
wouM  he  still  more  enohnous.  Do* 
these  legally  imported  foreign  gloves' 
do  no  mischief?  Does  the  pafyment 
of  thef  duty  render  them  innoeuoins  ?' 
Bo  they  go  into  consumption,  nvithout' 
dkoinishing  theSale  of  British  gloves'? 
Mr  Grant  and  his  friends  Will  not  an-' 
8wer,  but  the  fact  is  evident  to  all,  that' 
tliey  are  rapidly  destroying  die  glove- 
tmde.  Give  equal  facility  in  respect^ 
of  dvty  to  the  import  of  foreign  silks,  '■ 
idid  they  will  operate  in  a  similar  man- 
ner on  the  silk  trade ;  smuggling  may 
cease,  but  the  manufacturer's  business 
afnd  his  workmen's  bread  must  be  the 
price  Of  the  cessation. 

We  have  said  sufficient  to  prove  that 
^ia  new  pteventiye  to  smuggling  is, 
in  its  nature,  inhuman  and  morally 
criminal  in  the  highest  degree ;  that 
in  its  opieration  it  has  been  on  all  im-i 
j^ortant  points  inefficacious ;  and  that 
if  it  be  made  efi^ctual  for  preventing 
the  smuggling  of  silks  and  doves,  it 
must  inevitably  plunge  both  t^  trades 
into  ruin  and  misery ;  and  that  if  it 
oould  prevent  the  smuggling  of  these 
artkiles,  it  would  have  no  material  ef- 
fect in  dnninishilig  the  evils  which  - 
flow  from  general  smuggling. 
-  IBbe  boasts  of  Mr  Grant  and  his 
friends,  that  their  system  has  miracu- 
lously improved  tho  manufacture  of 
silks,  must  now  receive  our  attention. 
It  is  the  fashion  with  these  gentle- 
men to  insinuate  that  this  manufac- 
ture remained  stationary,  and  was  a 
sfranger  to  improveitaenti  until  they 
chtmmed  U  into  the  crtieible  of  expc^  ^ 


ritterit  What  is  the  fact?  Before 
the  n#w  system  came  into  operation^ 
British  silks,  in  r^rd  to  quahty,  were 
h^ld  to  be,  for  use,  about  equal  to  the 
best  foreign  ones ;  and  to  be,  on  oth^r 
points,  not  much  inferior  to  them. 
When  forcigh  silks  first  entered  the' 
market,  these  very  people  loudly  pro- 
claimed, that  the  more  important  kinds 
were  scarcely  equal  to  British  ones. 
Here,  then,  is  decisive  evidence  frohx 
the  lip's  of  the  improvers,  that  under 
the  old  system  the  silk  manufacture 
tontinually  and  greatly  improved ; 
and  if  other  evidence  were  necessary, 
it  cOuld  be  furnished  by  the  commu- 
nity at  larg^.  French  silks  at  present 
stand  higher  in  the  opinion  of  the* 
wearer,  as  compared  with  British  ones>' 
flian  they  did  when  first  admitted ; 
diey  still  retain  their  superiority  of 
colour ;  and  in  fancy  silks  the  French 
manilfacturers  still  excel  our  own. 
The  new  system  has  in  some  respects 
injui^ed  fhe  quality  of  British  ones.  To 
a  considerable  extent  it  has  compelled' 
the  manufacturers  to  sacrifice  quality 
to  cheapness ;  and  to  defraud  t)ie  con- 
sntners  by  putting  into  their  hands  an 
Ikrticle  of  the  worst  fabric  and  dye. 
Many  of  the  handkerchiefs  Which  ar^ 
ticketed  in  the  shops  as  Bandannoes, 
contain  as  much  cotton  as  silk. 
'  The  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  machinery  are  puffed  far  above 
their  value.  They  have  had  no  ma-' 
terial  effect  in  reducing  the  general 
price  Of  silks.  The  reduction  of  price' 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  trade 
was  opened  has  flowed  chiefly  from  thtf ' 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  raw  silk,  and- 
the  loss  Of  profits  and  wages  sustained 
by  the  manufacturers  and  their  work- 
men. 

Improvements  have  in  late  years 
been  made  in  th^  silk  trade,  but  riot 
more  than  have  been  made  in  various 
other  trades  which  have  not  been  af- ' 
fected  by  the  new  system.  Every 
thing  in  reason  and  experience  tends 
to  demonstrate  that  it  would  have  im^ 
proved  quite  as  much  as  it  has  done  if 
no  change  of  system  had  taken  place  ; 
and  this  proves  the  worthlessness  of 
Mr  Grant's  boasting.  The  greatest' 
inventions  and  improvements  ever 
made  in  machinery,  &c,  did  not  ori- 
ginate in  any  degree  fi*ora  foreign 
competition.  Some  of  them  wertf 
made  by  men  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  manufkctures  and  trade ;  and 
others  wferC  made  by  workmen  who- 
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were  fnrompted  by  notibisg  beymid 
their  own  ingenuity*  The  oottmi  ma- 
nufacturers haTe  been  lauded  abonre 
measure  <  for  their  improyements ; 
when  in  truth  tbej  ne?er  did  any 
thing  beyond  adopting  the  inventions 
of  others,  because  they  saw  dearly  that 
it  would  be  highly  lucratiye  to  do  so* 
The  maJcers  of  their  machinery  have 
neyer  been  stimulated  to  improye« 
ment  by  competition  with  fordgners* 
What  tney  have  done,  the  silk  manu* 
facturers  with  their  monopoly  would 
have  done,  if  they  had  possessed  the 
means.  The  latter  adopted  all  the  hn- 
provements  wiUiin  their  reach,  and 
this  is  all  that  was  ever  done  by  the 
cotton  manufacturers.  The  preposter* 
ous  folly  of  resorting  to  foreign  com* 
petition  as  a  means  of  improvement 
must  be  obvious  to  all,  when  it  is  re« 
membered  that  various  of  our  manu- 
facturers improved  the  most  when 
they  were  wholly  free  from  it— that 
noany  others  which  were  never  touch- 
ed by  it  have  reached  the  highest  point 
of  excellenoe^and  that  those  which 
have  been  the  most  exposed  to  it,  da 
not,  taking  into  account  kind  and 
means  of  improvement,  surpass  those 
which  it  has  never  affected. 

But  if  competition  with  foreigners 
be  as  efficacious  in  producing  improve- 
ment, as  it  is  represented  to  be,  we  pro- 
test against  its  being  resorted  to  with- 
out necessity.  We  protest  now,  as 
we  have  done  ^on  former  occasions, 
against  compulsory  improvement— 
against  bankruptcy  and  hunger  being 
made  the  parents  of  improvement — 
against  the  manu£M;turers  and  their- 
-workmen  being  coerced  by  law  into 
improvements,  not  known  to  be  with- 
in the  sphere  of  possibility,  under  the 
penalty  of  ruin  and  starvation. 

If,  however^  such  competition  be  so* 
mighty  an  improver,  YJhy  has  it  pro- 
duced no  improvement  in  the  glove 
trade?  It  has  been  made  to  operate 
more  eflfectually  on  this  trade,  than  on 
the  silk  one,  therefore  it  ought  to  have 
been  in  it  the  mere  prolific  of  improve- 
ment. Why  then  is  Mr  Grant  silent 
touching  the  vast  improvements  and 
other  benefits  which  this  trade  has 
drawn  from  it  ?  This  is  the  reason-— 
he  knows  that  the  glove  trade  hasreap- 
ed  from  it  nothing  but  grievous  inju- 
ries. There  are  two  tra£s  which  have 
been  both  exposed  to  it ;  and  while  he 
boasts  that  it  has  produced  ^reat  im- 
provement in  the  one  w^ch  lias  been 
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the  kast  si^he  tacitly  omfessea  dial 
m  the  other,  which  has  beoi  the  most 
exposed  to  it,  it  has  produced  no  im- 
provement.' This  proves  that  sudi 
competiti<m  is  just  as  likely  to  ruin  a 
trade,  as  to  impr(^£  it^^that  the  im« 
provements  wmeh  l^ive  beoi  mscle  in 
the  silk  manufacture  cannot  be  aseri* 
bed  to  it^— and  that  Mr  Grant's  doc* 
trines  and  representations  are  un<« 
worthy  of  being  relied  on« 
>  Now,  granting,  for  the  sake  of  8rgn<« 
ment,  that  the  change  of  Mr  Husus-t 
son  aiod  Mr  Grant  has  produced  in  the 
silk  trade  all  that  they  assert,  what  is 
this  change  in  reality,  according  to 
their  own  representations?  Forapo-* 
sitive  prohibition,  they  have  substitB<« 
ted  duties  amounting  to  from  3S  to 
nearly  70  per  cent ;  and  which  they 
themselves  declare  are,  save  in  a  com« 
paratively  small  d^ree,  prohibitory 
ones.  According  to  their  own  words, 
they  have  done  little  more  than  abolish 
one  prohibition,  to  establish  anothcar^ 
What  change  of  system  are  we  to  find 
in  this  ?  The  old  restrictive  system,- 
as  we  have  already  said,  only  resorted 
to  positive  prohibition,  in  tne  special 
case;  in  its  general  rule  it  employed 
prohibitory  duties.  What,  therefore^ 
It  was  in  its  general  character,  the 
new  mtem  is,  so  fiir  as  silks  are  ooik^ 
cemed.  We  speak  on  the  authodty 
of  Mr  Huskisson  and  Mr  Grant-  It 
is  mighty  ludicrous  for  them  to  pro« 
daim  in  the  same  breath — ^Wehave 
established  a  free  trade  in  silks,  and. 
this  free  trade  consists  of  prdubitery 
duties !  Really  they  should  not  out 
up  their  own  boasting  and  empiricism' 
in  this  barbarous  manner^ 

But  then  these  right  honourable 
persons  say — ^although  our  duties  are 
prohibitcMy  ones,  we  did  not  intend 
them  to  be  so.  What  care  wa/or  their 
intention?  They  confess  that  the 
wonderful  improvements  of  which 
they  boast  have  been  made  under  a 
system  of  prohibitory  duties— under  a 
restrictive  system  precisely  the  same, 
as  the  old  restrictive  system  was  in  ge- 
neral; and  it  matters  not  what  their 
intentimi  was,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
improvements. 

-  These  individuals  and  their  admi«« 
rers  are  now  clamouring  for  the  sub* 
stitution  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30 
per  cent,  in  lieu  of  the  present  duties. 
Mr  Grant  imagines  this  duty  would 
be  too  high  ;  he  thinks  one  of  85  per 
cent  wouM  be  sufficient.  ^Nm^^mby 
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make  any  change  ?  Imjpv6femeatB, 
aocx)rdiDg  td  their  own  flaming  de^^ 
tanpii(m»,  are  already  traveUing  atf 
awifUy,  that  no  change  could  increaae 
their  speed.  But  then  there  is  anmg* 
gling.  We  have  shewn  that  this  plea 
is  helow  contemi>t.  But  then  the  pre- 
sent duties  were  intended  to  lapse  into 
am  ad  valorem  one  of  30  per  cent  in 
Qptober  next*.  This  is  worthless.  Then 
the  duties  are  to  a  high  point  prohi^ 
bitory  ones.  Well,  are  not  the  duties 
on  cottons^  i^ooUens,  linens,  &c  still 
more  prohibitory  ones  ?  A  change  is 
called  f(»r  which  would  lower  the  du-» 
ties  <m  foreign  silks  in  some  cases  al- 
most 40,  and  in  others  from  10  to  25 
per  cent— >which  would  reduce  in  the 
most  serious  manner,  the  present  ina- 
i^uate  profits  and  wages — ^aiid  which 
would  evidently  bring  a  vast  quantity 
of  foreign  silks  into  consumption,  and 
thereby  annihilate  at  once  a  great  part 
of  the  silk  trade  ;  a  change  iSce  this  is 
called  for^  on  reasons  which  are  sdf« 
evidently  as  puerile  and  ruinous  in 
policy,  as  they  are  depraved  and  de« 
lestable  in  justice  and  humanity* 

I'he  mannerin  which  the  silk  trade 
has  been  and  is  treated  ought  to  excite 
the  abhorrence  of  the  country*  The 
free  trade  people  are  evidently  hunt- 
ing it  to  destruction  from  grovelling 
personal  malice  and  revenge,  because, 
for  its  own  preservation,  it  has  oppo-* 
eed  them.  Not  a  word  do  they  say 
against  the  prohibitory  duties  in  other 
trades.  Why  ought  duties  to  be  pro- 
hibitory on  cottons,  woollens,  linens, 
&c.  and  not  on  silks  ?  Why  is  not  the 
ailk  trade,  after  its  sufferings,  permit- 
ted to  have  a  little  respite,  while  some 
other  trades  may  be  compelled  to  un- 
dergo the  torture  ?  The  linen  trade 
•enjoys  to  a  considerable  extent  higher 
protecting  duties  than  the  silk  one; 
why  then  is  it  deprived  of  the  blessings 
cf  foreign  competition  ?  On  the  prin« 
dples  of  Mr  Grant  and  his  friends,  it 
would  profit  just  as  much  from  such 
e(»npetition  as  the  silk  trade.  The 
fact  that  these  gentlemen  aod  their 
scribes,  while  they  declaim  so  loudly 
against  the  duties  on  silks,  are  utterly 
suent  touching  those  on  linens,  cot* 
tons,  &C.  is  amply  sufficient  for  pro- 
ving, that  on  me  score  of  motive,  8ay<« 
ing  nothing  of  other  matters,  they  de« 
serve  to  be  silenced  by  public  indig* 
nation* 

It  will  not  be  suspected  from  what 
we  have  8aid>  that  we  wish  for  the  du<« 


ties  OD  linens,  &c.  to  beveduedd.  Wp 
are  ^e  friends  of  the  old  syatem,.  but 
we  are  likewise  ithe  friends  of  justice. 
W^e  are  only  protesting  against  denyr 
ing  that  protection  to  tl^  silk  tnm, 
which  other  trades  are  sufl&red  to  en* 
joy  without  a  murmur*. 

We  have  said  sufficient  to  produce^ 
in  all  who  bdieve  that  the  ^Bonsmnp- 
tion  of  fordgn  silks  must  necessaruy 
dimimsh  that  of  British  ones-^hat 
the  loss  of  capital  and  employment  is 
an  evil-^that  bankruptcy  is  an  evilr— 
and  that  the  exchange  of  competence 
and  comfort  for  penury  and  hunger  is 
an  evil«^the  conviction,  that  the  new 
system  has  yielded  the  most  bitter  evils 
to  the  individuals  engaged  in  the  silk 
manufacture. 

The  old  system  did  its  utmost  to 
confine  as  far  as  possible  the  ca^rrying 
trade  of  this  country  to  its  own  snipe* 
It  employed  direct .  prohibition  as  far 
as  it  was  able,  and  then  it  imposed 
duties  on  foreign  sh^ts  and  their  car- 
goes, which  prevented  them  frt>m  car- 
rying cm  even  equal  terms  with  Bri- 
tish ones*  Mr  Huskissonhascon£ess-> 
ed  that,  for  the  sake  of  our  maritime 
power,  the  interests  of  trade  should 
always  be  made  subservient  to  those 
of  navigation.  This  amounted  to  an 
avowal  that  the  old  system  was  most 
wise  in  principle  and  object. 

The  new  system  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  same  as  the  old  one,  in  regard 
to  direct  prohibition.  Like  the  old 
one,  it  prohibits  various  commoditiea 
from  being  brought  to  this  country  ia 
any  other  than  we  ships  of  the  coun- 
try which  produces  them,  or  British 
ones. 

In  regard  to  duties,  the  two  systems 
are  flatly  opposed  to  each  other :  the 
new  one  abolishes  all  of  them,  in  so 
far  as  they  were  higher  on  the  foreign 
ship  than  on  the  British  one.  It  of 
course  depriv^i  the  British  shipowners 
wholly  of  pa-otecting  duty :  it  places 
them  in  predsely  the  situation  which 
the  agriculturists  and  silk  manufac- 
turers  would  be  in  should  fcnreign  com 
and  silks  be  admitted  duty-free*  It 
does  this  when  the  sh^  of  various 
foreign  countries  can  be  built  and  na* 
vkated  at  a  fjEur  cheaper  rate  than  Bri- 
tisn  ones. 

The  flagrant  injustice  of  this  cannot 
surely  need  illustration.  As,  however, 
its  parents  profess  to  be  exceedingly 
anxious  that  the  nature  uid  effects  of 
the.dianges  they  have  made  in  the 
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^i^e^it; 


NAi^gatkm  \xmi  cdtonld  be  juscuntteljr 
kHoDva  to  ftH  I  we  will  give  sucb  &  de« 
scription  of  tfaem  as  will  impart  the 
requidte  knowledge  to  every  mm  de^ 
sirons  of  poBsessilig  it.  To  what  wef 
are  i»bout  to  say^  we  earnestly  entreat 
the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  their. 
ooatitry« 

'-  Scarcely  any  two  eoiuitrieB  are  pis*' 
ced  ^iaetfy  ni  the  aame  cironmstances^ 
in  regard  to  nav^ation.  One  coantry 
oa&boild  and  navigate  ships  at  a  eheap-^ 
errate  than  another;  and  in  addition 
to  this>  one  has  greater  means  of  pos* 
sessmg  ships  than  another^  Some 
ommtries  oanbnildand  navigate  ships 
aiamueh  cheaper  rate  than  &k  conn- 
try;  a  few  others  have^  all  things  con- 
sidered^ but  little  advantage  over  u» 
m  respect  of  (bst,  while  we  have  much 
advantage  over  them  in  regard  to  the 
means  cf  possesdng  ships. 

If  this  country  conclude  with  a  fo- 
re%n  one  a  reciprocity  treaty^  or,  in 
otMT  words,  a  treaty  which  places  the* 
i^ips  of  both  on  an  equality  in  the 
ports  of  bolii>  it  must  gain  laigely  from 
it^  if  the  foreign  one  have  compara- 
tively no  ships,  or  if  its  ships  are  more* 
expensive  than  British  ones;  The  Bri-' 
tish  ships  must  engross  the  carrying, 
trade,  eith^  from  the  absence  of  rival 
^nes^  or  from  the  inability  of  the  rival, 
ones  to  compete  with  them. 

-^  If  this  country  contract  by  treaty 
With  such  a  one  as  Columbia,  diat 
British  and  Columbian  manufactured 
cottons  i^all  be  placed  in  regard  to 
duty  on  an  equality  in  the  markets  of 
both ;  this  must  give  to  our  manufac* 
turers  the  whole  trade^  because  it  roust 
prevent  Columbia  from  both  sending 
cotton  goods  to  this  country,  and  ma- 
nufacturing them  for  its  own  popula-: 
tion.  If  this  country  enters  into  such 
a  treaty  with  France  in  respect  of  cot« 
ton  goods ;  this  must  give  to  our  ma* 
nufaeturers  the  whole  trade,  beeauso 
the  French  ones  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  with  them  either  in  our  mar-> 
kety  or  at  hooie.  The  case  is  precisely 
the  same  with  ships.  If  Briti^  sbiw 
ill  any  branch  of  the  carrying  trade 
have  no  foreign  one»  to  contend  with^> 
or  if  they  can  take  freights  which  fo- 
reign ones  cannot  afford  to  Ukt^  they 
must  possess  themselves  of  the  carry- 
ing. 

But  if  thia  country  eondude  a  reci- 
procity treaty  with  a  foreign  one  poa-i 
sessed  of  abundance  of  ships,  which  in 
building  and  navigating  are  far  less 
expensive  than  British  ones,  it  must 


reap  frtmi  it  gtievbos  injury.  Tbef;^ 
reign  diips  will  be  re'nninerated  by 
freights,  which  the  British  ones  can<^ 
not  afibrd  to  take,  and  in  consequence 
the  latter  must  be  compelled  by  losseil 
to  abandon  the  trade  to  their  rivals. 
-  If  this  country  agree  by  treaty  with 
France,  that  mauufketttred  silks  sh&lt 
be  placed,  in  tegard  to  duty,  on  m 
equality  in  both  coiintries^  this  rotist 
give  the  trade  to  the  French  manufac- 
turers* Our  manufacturers  vtrill  not 
be  able  to  send  silks  to  Franee,  or  to 
compete  at  h^me  with  the  French 
Mies.  The  case  is  precisely  the  same 
with  ships.  If  the  foreign  ships  ca^ 
take  such  freights  as  the  BritnAi  one$ 
cannot  take  without  loss^  they  mtsl 
possess  themselves  of  the  carrying. 

G^tle  reader,  if  you  do  hot  com^ 
prehend  this,  read  it  again  and  again; 
ire  beseech  you^  until  you  do  compr6« 
hend  it. 

It  is,  of  course,  als  clear  as  any  kind 
of  demonstration  coidd  render  it; 
that,  looking  at  British  interests,  a  reu 
eiproeity  treaty  with  one  coiftrtry  may 
be  benefiml,  with  another  it  nblay 
yield  no  benefit,  and  with  a  third  it 
may  be  tnightlly  injurioos.  It  irre-^ 
sistibly  follows,  that  the  princijde  of 
concluding  reciprocity  treaties  with 
ail  countries^  for  the  sake  of  interest, 
is  as  erring  and  falladoua  a  o>ne  as  hu- 
man ignorance  and  folly  evet  in^ent- 
ed.»  It  is  evident,  that  fcnreign  natioM 
have  not  the  smallest  claim  on  this 
country  for  such  treaties,  either  on  the 
ground  of  right,  or  on  that  of  being 
placed  on  an  equality  in  point  of  pri-* 
vil^e.  A  foreign  country  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  any  right  to  demand  from 
this,  a  treaty,  giving  to  its  ships  ruina 
ous  advantages,  or  any  advalitdges; 
over  British  ones;  the  very  utmost 
that  it  can  justly  ask,  is,  that  Briti^ 
ships  shall  not  possess  any  advantages 
over  its  o^n:  If  this  country  ooncludie 
a  reciprocity  treaty  with  a  foreign  one; 
the  ships  of  which  are  as  expensive  as 
British  ones ;  this  cannot  possibly  give 
to  another  foreign  country,  the  ships 
of  which  are  far  less  expensive  than 
British  ones,  a  right  to  dem&nd  a  m^ 
mihur  treaty.  Such  a  trea^»  whatever 
it  might  he  in  terms^  wouM  be^in  t^ 
facts,  the  reverse  to  the  one  foreign 
country  of  what  it  would  be  to  the 
oUier.  If  this  country  wi^  to  placef 
all  foreign  ships  on  a  reed  equality 
with  its  own,  it  ought  manifestly  to 
raiae,  by  diseriminatiag  duties,  the  ex-  ^ 
penses  of  all  foreign  ships  to  an  tquu-  ^ 
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Ikf  wttb  the  expmses  of  ita  own  4 
these  duties  mutt  of  necessity  differ 
Avidely  to  the  ships  of  difi«ient  coun«i 
tries.  Nothing  but  this  eould  produce 
a  real  equality^  .        . 

Gentle  reader,  if  this  be  not  parfectp 
Iv  dear  to  you,  we  beseech  you,  for 
toe  sake  of  your  countryi  to  read  it 
again  and  again  until  it  is  so. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  if  you  tho# 
Toughly  understand  what  we  have 
aaid,  you  must  be  informed,  that  the 
rulers  of  this  country  have  for  some 
years  acted  on  this  principle — Britain^, 
Jbr  the  sake  of  inter  est  9  eught  to  con* 
filttde  reciprocity  treaties  with  all  fo^ 
fHgn  countries  ;  she  ought  to  make  no 
difference  between  countries  which  have 
the  least  eaipensive  ships,  and  those 
which  have  the  most  ewpensive  ones^^ 
between  those  which  have  comparatively 
«o  ships,  and  those  which  have  them  in 
€ibundanee. 

To  this  grand  principle  these  rulers 
have  appended  the  following  as  a  sul>* 
sidiary  one — If  Britain  conclude  a  re* 
dprocity  treaty  with  a  country  which 
has  comparatively  no  ships,  or  which 
has  ships  that  are  as  eaipensive  as  her 
own  ;  she  is  bound  in  honour  andjusm 
Hee,  as  well  as  in  interest,  to  conclude 
reciprocity  treaties  with  countries,  the 
Mps  of  which  are  little  more  than  half 
as  ejcpensive  as  British  ones;  if  she, 
from  necessity,  or  any  special  reason, 
conclude  a  reciprocity  treaiy  with  any 
country,  she  is  bound  in  honour  and 
fustise,  as  well  as  in  interest,  to  con*> 
elude  reciprocity  treaties  with  all  oounm 
tries,  without  any  special  reason. 

These,  courteous  reader,  are  the 
principle  on  which  the  government 
of  this  country  has  for  some  years  acU 
ed — ^to  which  the  boasted  Navigatum 
Laws  of  Old  England  have  been  sa* 
erificed — ^which  have  be^i  so  uproari- 
ously, lauded  and  defended  by  the 
House  of  ComnK>ns,  and  which  no 
man  could  dissent  from  without  being 
-branded  with  ev6ry  epithet  that  could 
indicate  ignorance  and  imbecility.  If 
you  doubt  us,  write  forthwith  to  the 
liight  Honourable  William  Huskis* 
son,  or  the  Right  Honourable  Charles 
Grant,  and  either  will  tell  vou  that  we 
apeak  the  naked  truth ;  they  cannot, 
they  dare  not,  tell  you  otherwise^ 
Read  them  again^get  them  by  heart 
— «let  them  be  engraven  on  your  me» 
Hiory,  never  to  be  efi&ced. 

Boast  of  the  march  of  intdlect  and 
the  spread,  of  knowledge  !^«-Never^ 
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in  the  darkest,  ages*  did:  the  meat 
harbaious  government  act  on  prinei- 
pies  that  surpassed  these  in  d^truo- 
tive  ignorance,  injustice,  and  absurw 
dity.  Common  sense,  and  an  ae*- 
^uaintanoe  vrith  the  conunon  rules  ti£ 
arithmetic,  will  demonstrate  to  any 
man,  no  matter  what  his  statioa  or 
ladling  may  be,  that  we  only  speak  of 
them  as  they  deserve  to  be  spolDen  of. 
That  the  navigation  of  an  empire  like 
ihis— an  empire  possessed  of  a  g^i^ 
tic  commercial  navy^  and  dependent 
on  its  naval  power  for  exist^oe,  should 
have  been  regulated  by  such  prinor* 
pies,  forms  the  most  striking  instance 
of  incomprehensible,  crazy  infatuation 
4)n  reeord.  Before  Mr  Charles  Grant 
speaks  again  of  principles  in  the  House 
Df  Commons,  we  recommend  him  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  what  they  real- 
ly are ;  we  tell  him  that  at  present  he 
knows  nothing  of  them — that  h^  does 
not  understand  either  the  principles 
he  follows,  or  those  he  vilifies.  Let 
him  and  those  who  so  recently  cheer*> 
ed  his  incongruous  and  barbarous  non- 
aense  in  Parliament^  betake  themselves 
to  what  Mr  Brougham  calls  ''  The 
Schoolmaster;-'  knd  let  the  learned 
gentleman — for  he  needs  instruction 
as  much  as  any  of  tfaemr— associate 
himself  with  them  as  a  pupil.  They 
may  learn  from  the  elementary  rules 
of  logic  and  arithmetic,  that  they  are 
iitter  strangers  to  the  principles  which 
ought  to  regulate  navigation. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  we  must 
proceed  to  the  fruits  of  the  prindplea. 

In  obedience  to  them,  reciprocity 
treaties  have  been  entered  into  with  aH 
foreign  countries  willing  to  enter  into 
such  treaties ;  and  the  ships  of  vari- 
ous foreign  countries,  which  can  be 
built  and  navigated  at  far  less  expense 
than  British  ones,  have  been  placed  oh 
an  equality  with  the  latter  in  rei^ot 
of  duty.  At  the  hazard  of  being  te- 
dious, we  will  shew  how  this  differs  in 
«fiects  from  the  old  system.  We  will 
assume,  ahat  to  pay  her  expenses,  and 
yield  adequate  profit  to  her  owners,  it 
is  necessary  for  a  British  vessel  to  earn 
in  a  certain  voyage  L..60Q.  A  foreign 
ship  of  the  same  burden,  from  being 
less  expensive,  in  building,  repairing^ 
provisiening,  &o.,  can  perform  the 
same  voyage  for  L.400,  and  yield  to 
her  owners  the  same  rate  of  profit  re- 
ceived by  the  owners  of  theBritLdi 
one.  I 

In  a  case  Uke  this>  the  old  system, 
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as  far  at  it  was^  able^  imposed  duties    they  could  not  obtain  in  tbis  market 


on  the  foreign  ship  and  her  cargo  be« 
yond  those  it  imposed  on  the  BriUsh 
one,  which  made  the  voyage  at  least 
as  expennve  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 
This  made  it  as  necessary  for  the  fo- 
reign shipowner  as  for  the  British  one 
to  charge  L.600  for  the  voj^age,  and  it 
prevented  him  from  accepting  a  lower 
freight  than  the  British  one  could  af- 
ford to  take,  llie  new  system,  by  its 
reciprocity  treaties,  abolioies  this  dif- 
ference of  duty ;  and,  in  consequence, 
in  tliis  case,  a  freight  of  L.400  will 
yield  as  much  profit  to  the  foreign 
shipowner  as  one  of  L.600  will  leave 
to  the  British  one. 

Comprehend  this  Mlj,  gentle  read« 
er,  before  you  piDceed  nirtner. 

It  has  naturally  and  necessarily 
followed,  that  in  me  trade  with  the 
countries  possessing  the  cheap  ships, 
the  foreign  shipowners  have  lowered 
freights  so  far,  that  they  will  not  re- 
munerate the  British  one.  In  this 
trade,  the  reduced  rate  of  freight  yields 
adeouate  profits  to  the  foreign  vessels, 
while  the  British  ones  it  subjects  to 
loss. 

Although  these  cheap  foreign  ships 
are  excluded  from  the  coasting  trade, 
and  the  direct  trade  between  this 
country  and  its  colonies,  the  rate  of 
frekht  which  they  establish,  in  the 
tnae  with  the  countries  to  which  they 
belong,  is  of  necessity  the  rate  in  the 
coasting  and  colonial  trades.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things,  for  ships  of 
similar  size  and  quality,  to  obtain 
higher  freights  in  one  trade  than  in 
another.  No  ship  would  enter  the 
trade  with  Prussia,  &c  if  it  could 
find  more  profitable  employment  in 
the  coasting  and  colonial  trades. 

The  trum  of  this  is  self-evident ; 
but,  however,  to  save  it  from  being 
questioned  by  even  the  free  trade 
people,  we  will  call  to  its  support  Mr 
Huskisson  hunself.  The  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  stated  in  Parlia- 
ment, during  the  Session  H)f  18S7, 
that  die  monopoly  of  the  British  mar- 
ket, enjoyed  by  our  sugar  colonies,  was 
of  Mttle  or  no  value  to  them,  for  this 
reason,  that  the  British  market  could 
notoonsumeall their  sugar,  and, in  con- 
sequence, they  were  compelled  to  sell  a 
part  of  it  to  other  nations  at  the  same 
price  which  foreign  sugar  producersob- 
tained ;  the  price  they  tons  received 
from  other  nations  necessarily  govern- 
ed  their  price  in  the  British  market; 


a  higher  price  fbr  the  chief  part  of 
their  sugar  than  that  they  were  con* 
strained  to  accept  abiroad  for  the  re- 
mainder. Such  was  the  doctrine  of 
Mr  Huskisson,  and  it  is  as  applicable 
to  ships  as  to  sugar*  Our  ^ipowners 
have  more  ships  than  the  coasting  and 
colonial  trades — ^than  the  monopoly 
they  possess— -will  emplov,  and  in  oon« 
sequence  they  are  compelled  to  employ 
a  part  in  the  trade  with  foreign  na« 
tions  at  about  such  freights  as  foreign 
shipowners  obtain ;  the  freights  they 
receive  in  the  trade  widi  these  foreign 
nationsnecessarily  govenrtheirfreights 
in  the  coasting  and  colonial  trades ; 
they  cannot  obtain  higher  freights  in 
these  trades  than  they  are  constrained 
to  accept  in  the  other  trade. 

And  now,  courteous  reader,  it  is  es* 
tablished,  not  only  by  reason  and  the 
nature  of  things,  but  also  by  the  doc* 
trine  of  Mr  Huskisson  himself,  that 
whatever  monopoly  British  ships  may 
possess  in  ^e  coasting  and  colonial 
trades,  it  will  not  enable  them  to  oh» 
tain  higher  freights  in  these  trades 
than  they  are  compelled  to  accept  in 
the  trade  with  the  countries  with  4 
which  reciprocity  treaties  have  been 
concluded.  These  treaties,  by  redu« 
dug  freights  to  losing  ones  in  the  trade 
with  Prussia,  &c,  reduced  them  to 
losing  ones  in  the  coasting  and  colonial 
trades— in  the  general  carrying  trade. 

It  has  been  again  and  again  urged 
by  Mr  Huskisson,  that  the  treaties 
could  do  no  injury,  because  they  did 
not  admit  foreign  ships  into  the  coasts 
ing  and  colonial  trades.  The  same 
was  one  of  Mr  Grant's  great  argu- 
ments in  the  last  Session.  Reply  from 
us  is  unnecessary.  Mr  Huslosson's 
doctrine  on  sugar  is  a  very  comi^te 
reply — ^it  efibctually  demolishes  DoA 
himself  and  Mr  Grant  on  ships* 

For  three  years  the  shipping  interest 
has  been  in  a  state  of  extreme  depres- 
sion; freights  generally  have  never 
been  remuneradng  ones ;  taking  the 
ships  of  this  country  as  a  whole,  they 
have  not  earned  their  expenses,  but 
on  the  contrary  they  have  brought  on 
their  owners  enormous  loss.  The 
cause  of  this  deplorable  state  of  things 
cannot  be  mistaken. 

Mr  Grant's  speech  of  the  last  Ses- 
sion requires  from  us  but  little  com- 
ment. It  was  a  flimsv,  servile  copy  of 
the  speeches  ddiverea  by  Mr  Husidsa 
son  on  previous  occasions^  and  whidi 
11 
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have  been  again  and  again  refuted. 
His  two  great  aiguments  were,  tlie 
one  we  have  already  noticed,  and  an 
increase  in  die  tonnage  entries  of  last 
year.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  say,  that 
the  tonnage  entries  are  of  no  moment. 


if  they.be  not  accompanied  by  a  cor« 
responding  increase  in  the  number  of 
ships  and  seamen  possessed  by  the 
country.  According  to  Parliamentary 
papers;  this  country  possessed. 


In  1826, 
In  1827^ 


24,625  ships,  which  measured  2,635,644  tons. 
23,199 2,460,500 


Decrease  in  the  last  year. 

This  country  possessed, 

'     In  1816,    .     . 

In  182T,    .    . 


1,426 


175,144 


2A,864  ships,  which  measured  2>783i940  tons. 
23,199^   -. 2,460,500 


Decrease  sinc^  ^S 16,        2,665    , 

This  is  amplV  sbffioient  fbr  proving 
the  utter  worthlessnesb  of  the  argu^ 
ment  drawn  by  Mr  Grant  from  the 
tonni^  entries^  Since  1816,  the  (^r2 
rying  trade  hals  prodigiously  increa<» 
ded,  yet  shipping  has  decreased  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  i)ne-ninth»  A  8ta« 
tionary  mercham>navy,  With  a  laige-* 
ly  increadng  poptddtioii  and  eerryin^ 
trade,  and  a  great'  and  growing  in- 
crease  of  shipping  in  foreign  ec^ntries, 
ib#ms  virtually  a  declining  merchant-* 
^navy,  and  proves  that  the  maritime 
pO¥^er  of  tne  empire  is  diminishing. 
Her^  u,  however,  not  only  the  rdative, 
but  a  large  posidTe  decrease  in  ship-* 
ping  and  naval  power.  But  only  il 
portion  of  the  evil  appears  on  the  suri 
face.  The  capital  of  th^  present- race 
of  shipowners  is  ra^dly  vanishing; 
nothing  exists  to  call  into  being  a  new 
race;  the  quality  of  the  remaining 
shipping  is  undercoing  great  deterio-i 
ration ;  and  aiurther  gr&t  decline  in 
it  18  rendered  inevitable.  / 

Mr  Grant's  speech  was  not,  how- 
ever^  wholly  destitute  bf  novelty.  He 
was  constrained  to- admit  that  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  entries  of 
foreign  tonnage  in  the  last  year.  This, 
he  said,  was  so  far  from  giving  him 
concern  that  it  gave  him  vast  pleasure ; 
he  wished  it  had  been  greats.  Why  ? 
Because,  observed  the  Right  Hottotor- 
able  Gentleman,  the  more  foreign  ships 
Gome^  the  greater  wiU  be  our  export  of 
manufactures !  If  the  public  papers 
are  to  be  believed,  this  incredlb^  non« 
sense  was  actually  uttered  by.  a  map, 
who  only  a  few  weeks  before  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  propor- 
tion, therefore,  as  foreign  ships  drive 
British  ones  out  of  employment,  theex-^ 
port  of  manufactures  will  increase ; 
ergo,  the  annihilation  of  British  ship* 
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ping  wiU  add  mightUy  to  the  -Export 
c^  manufactures.  I  wish  that  more 
of  the  cairying  trade  of  ^s  comitry 
was  monopolized  by  foreign  vessels ; 
ergoyj  wish  fbr  the  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion of  Briti^  ones.  "Such  are  the 
senseless  and  revolting  doctrines  of 
the  men.  Who  pretend  that  the  inte- 
rests of  trade  should  always  be  made 
subservient  to  those  of  navigation. 

In  another  speech,  Mr  Grant  repre- 
sented that  the  r^dproeity  treaties  re- 
milted  from  heces»ty.    The  "  march 
oi  intelleet,"  the  ^''spread  of  know- 
ledge," the  "  extehsioB  of  liberty" 
abroad,  rendered  it  impossible  for  go-   * 
vernment  to  maintain  the  old '^ex- 
ploded" system.  Now,  as  the  new  sys- 
tem is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
oldmie  in  direct  pohibition,  what  are 
the  *'  antiquated  and  exploded"  re- 
sections  which  it  has    abolished? 
They  are  ndther  more  nor  less  than 
the  discriminating  duties  which  la-? 
boured  to  make  fore^n  diips  as  ex- 
pensive in  carrying,  as  British  ones ; 
duties  exactly  the  same  in  principle 
and  object  with  the  duties  on  cottons, 
woollons,  &c.  of  the  new  system.  And 
what  was  the  necessity  which  gave 
birth  to  the  redprocity  treaties?    Mr 
Hu^isson,  on  a  previous  occasion,  re- 
presented that  Prussia  threatened  to 
raise  her  duties;  and  all  the  world 
knows  that  we  had  tjie  power  of  pre- 
venting her  from  doing  so,  without 
making  the  smallest,  conce^on.    Mr 
Huskisson  never  ventured  to  plead 
necessity  in  regard  tQ  the  other  Euro- 
pean states  :  «&  he  could  say  was,  as 
we  conceded  reciprocitv  to  Prussia,  we 
were  bound  to  concede  it  voluntarily 
to  other  nations.     Our  readers  wiu 
need  no  more  to  convince  them,  thaf 
Mr  Grant  is  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
3C 
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shippipg  question,  or  that  he  misre- 
presents it  in  the  most  unpardonahle 
manner.  This  speech^  according  to  the 
newspapers,  received  immense  cheer- 
ing. We  feel  much  curiosity  to  know 
from  whom  the  cheers  proceeded.  We 
can  scarcely  helieve  that  any  memher 
of  the  Ministry  would  e^diibit  the 
astounding  imbecility  of  applauding 
what  was  flatly  opposed  to  plain  fact. 
Only  one  part  of  Mr  Huskisson's 
speech  calls  for  observation.  He  was  re- 
presented to  say^  that  the  shipowners 
wanted  exorbitant  profits;  and  that  the 
changes  in  the  Nav^ation  Laws  were 
highly  beneficial  to  the  community,  by 
preventing  them  from  obtaining  such 
profits.  Now,  the  complaint  of  the 
shipawtiers  is  not  a  matter  of  specula- 
tive opinion  ;  it  is  one  of  arithmetical 
fact.  It  states,  that  independently  of 
the  losB  of  property  they  have  already 
sustainedj  ilieir  piopcrty  is  still  rapid- 
ly dirainishing — that  putting  profits 
wholly  out  of  sight,  they  cannot  ob- 
tain frtfights  which  will  protect  them 
from  loB^.  The  question  is.  Is  this^  as 
a  matter  of  factj  true  or  false  ?  Mr 
Huskisson  does  not  produce  a  tittle  of 
evidence  to  establish  its  falsehood.  In 
former  years,  he  admitted,  that  the 
shipowners  were  suffering  much  dis- 
tress; and  as  freights  are  nowlower  ra- 
ther than  higher,  the  admission  makes 
him  a  witness  that  they  are  at  present 
suffering  much  distress;  or  in  other 
words,  sustaining  loss,  instead  of  reap- 
ing profit  His  theory,  therefore,  is, 
in  reality,  that  they  ought  to  employ 
their  capital  at  a  loss,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community.  The  base  and  cold- 
blooded dishonesty  of  this  needs  from 
us  noexposure.  Tne  community,  how- 
ever, we  fear,  will,  on  the  whole,  reap 
from  it  but  small  benefit.  The  ship- 
ping and  maritime  power  of  the  com- 


munity are  seriously  declining;  its  sale 
of  ships,  and,  of  ^course,  of  the  timber, 
iron,  copper,  &c  which  are  used  in  the 
building  of  ahips,  is  greatly  diminish- 
ed, and  its  means  of  furnishing  em- 
ployment in  the  building  and  naviga- 
ting of  ships  are  much  narrowed.  Tms, 
we  fear,  vnll  be  found  to  overbalance 
mightily,  any  petty  advantages  it  may 
draw  from  low  freights — advantages, 
in  truth,  which  are  not  participated  ii| 
by  the  body  of  those  of  whom  it  is 
composed. 

t  Mr  Fiaulett  Thompson,  of  course, 
volunteered  a  bitter  speech  against  the 
shipowners.  This  sage  young  foreign 
merchant  discovered  mat  they  had  no- 
thing to  complain  of,  because  a  reduc- 
tion had  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
cotton,  timber,  &c.  as  well  as  in  the 
value  of  ships  and  the  rate  of  freights. 
As  he  did  not  prove  that  the  cotton 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  the  rest 
of  the  community,  were  compelled  to 
employ  their  capital  at  a  loss  like  the 
shipowners,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  say  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  discovery.  The  fanatical  and  out- 
rageous hostility  which  this  individual 
entertains  towards  the  shipowners,  * 
silk  manufacturers,  &c«  does  such 
great  disservice  to  his  cause  and  poli- 
tical friends,  that  we  cannot  cpnceive 
why  he  is  so  simple  as  to  make  such 
an  immoderate  display  of  it. 

In  regard  to  the  real  merits  of  the 
queiltion,  Mr  Huskisson  and  Mr  Grant 
were  utterly  silent.  In  late  years,  the 
shipowners  haye  sustained  a  vast  loss 
of  property.  This  is  undeniable,  and 
no  one  questions  it.  Freights  have 
heen  greatly  reduced,  as  the  following 
statement  will  prove.  It  shews  what 
the  average  rate  of  freight  of  several 
important  articles  was  in  1818,  and 
what  it  is  in  the  present  year. 


In  1818.        In  1828. 
The  average  freight  of  hemp,  per  ton,  from  Petersburgh 

to  London  .        .        L.3  10    0    L.2    7     6 

-  -         -         linseed,  per  quarter,  from  Arch- 

angel to  London  .  0 

-  -  -  timber,  per  load,  from  Memel  to 

London        .        .  .'         1 

-  •         -         timber,  per  load,  from  Quebec  to 

London      '  .        .  •  3 

•         -         •         convicts,  from  London  to  New 

South  Wales,  per  ton  register  6 

This  great  reduction  of  freights  is    this  country  as  a  whole,  they  have  not 

undenia£le,  and  no  one  questions  it.     covered  its  expenses,  and  they  are  so 

i^reightsliave  been  for  some  years  so    stUl.    This  is  undeniable,  and  no  one 

low,  that,  looking  at  the  shipping  of    offers  any  disproof  of  it.    The  aboli-« 
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^cm  of.'discriininftting  duties  enables 
^oreiffn  gMpownen  to  take  much  lower 
;£cei^t8  thaa  they  could  otherwise  af- 
ford to  take:  in  the  absence  of  such 
(dutiiev;  these  shipowners  can  afford  to 
tdce.much  lower  freights  than  will  re- 
munerate British  ones ;  and  the  ktter 
«re  compelled  to  take  about  such 
freights  as  they  take. «  This  is  unde- 
niable, and  no  one  offers  to  disprove 
it.  The  shipping  and  maritime  power 
of  this  coimtry  are  sustaining  serious 
'diminution..  This  is  proved  by  offi<« 
cial  documents.  That  this  diminu- 
tion has-been  caused  by  the  losses  of 
the  shipowners^  and  the  increase  of 
fiDrdgn  shipping,  is  placed  above  ques- 
tion hj£ie&u&ty  that  the  importations 
of  this  counti*y  have  enormously  in- 
creased sinoe  me .  termination  iDf  the 
war;*  : 

We  need  not  say  more  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  new  system  on  the  ship- 
ping interest. 

,  We  proceed  to  agriculture.  Al- 
^pugh  the  abolishiBd  Com  Laws  had 
not  been  long  in  existence^  they  were 
dictated  by  the  old  system. '  So  long 
as  the  price .  of  com  was  not  higher 
than  Was  necessary  for  the  proper  re- 
niunerittionrof  the  com  growers^  the 
old  system  gave  them  a  monopoly  of 
the  market.  When  the  price  was  be- 
low this,-  it  directly  prohibited  foreign 
com  from  entering  the  market,  as  the 
most  e^ctual  meihod  of  excluding 
it ;  sand  when  the  price  rose  above  this, 
it  made  the  trade  in  corni  free.  The 
old  system  acted  on  these  principles : 
1.  To  give  proper  protection  to  the 
^pital  and  labour  employed  in  agri- 
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culture;  and,  2.  To  cause  &rn  to  be 
sold  at  the  cheapest  rite  for  the  ave- 
rage of  years,  by  properly  fostering 
bur  own  agriculture,  and  remaining  as 
independent  as  possible  of  foreign  na- 
tions for  supplies  of  it. 

The  doctrines  which  were  promul- 
gated by  the  friends  of  thenew  system 
when  it  was  introduced,  must  he  still 
remembered  by  our  readers.  Cora  was 
to  be  imported  duty-free.  A  duty  of 
even  ten  shillings  per  quarter  on  wheat 
would  starve  and  rob  the  community. 
A  free  trade  in  corn  was  essential  for 
the  enriching  of  landowners  and  farm- 
ers. The  cheaper  corn  was  rendered 
by  importation,  the  more  of  it  British 
farmers  would  sell.  Cheap  com  would 
benefit  the  agriculturists,  as  much  as 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Foreigp 
wheat  could  not  be  imported  for  less 
than  from  50s.  to  60s.  per  quarter ; 
and  no  quantity  of'  it  to  affect  the 
marketcould  be  obtained.  These  and 
a  thousand  similar  absurdities  were 
oracularly  put  forth  as  unquestionable 
truths,  and  dissent  iropa  them  was  held 
to  be  almost  a  proof  of  lunacy. 

If  these  doctrines  had  been  acted 
on,  what  would  have  been  the  present 
condition  of  the  country  ?  On  the 
1st  July  1827,  die  markets  were  open- 
ed for  foreign  wheat  then  in  bond, 
and  more  was  cleared  than  half  a  mil- 
lion orquarters.  This  wheat  entered 
the  market  under  favouraUe  circum- 
staiices  to  prices.  Thirteen  months 
elapsed  between  the  harvest  of  1826 
and  that  of  1827,  and  in  consequence, 
consumption  had  a  month  above  the 
year  allowed  it  for  diminishing  the 


'  *  We  are  assured  by  a  friend,  who  is  extensively  connected  with  shipping,  that  it 
is  St  this  moment  in  a  more  depressed  state  than  it  wba  ever  in  any  former  period.  He 
gives  us  the  following  particulars.  Ships  are  now  going  to  Miramichi,  in  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  in  ballast,  to  fetch  timber  at  a  freight  of  Ss.  per  load.  In  the  spring  of 
this  year,  the  freight  was  34s.,  which,  taking  into  calculation  the  increased  rbk,  and 
wear  and  tear  of  the  season,  was  equal  to  what  one  of  388.  would  be  at  present  45s. 
is  the  lowest  freight  which  would  enable  a  vessel  to  yield  a  moderate  profit,  should  she 
be  fortunate,  and  escape  accidents.  In  other  trades,  matters  are  as  bad ;  in  the  East 
India  trade,  ships  are  incurring  enormous  losses.  Shipping  is  getting  deeply  mort- 
gaged. 

The  shipowners  carry  on  a  losing  trade,  in  preference  to  laying  their  vessels  up, 
partly  because  they  think  that  the  expense  of  laying  up,  and  the  deterioration  of  value, 
(which  is  greater  in  ships  laid  up,  than  in  those  kept  in  employm«Dt,)are  together  worse 
^an  the  loss  incurred  by  sending  them  to  sea.  In  addition  to  this,  many  shipowners  are 
compelled  to  send  their  ships  to  sea,  so  long  as  they  can  escape  ruin ;  they  are  indebt- 
fid  to  their  tradesmen  and  agents ;  if  they  lay  their  ships  up,  they  are  sued  for  money 
.which  they, cannot  pay;  and  therefore  they  go  on  paying  an  old  debt  out'  of  a  present 
voyage,  and  getting,  deeper  into  debt  to  make  it.  Our  friend  is  of  opinion  that  a  Par- 
liamentary Return  of  the  ships  which  have  been  mortgaged  in  the  last  few  years^  would 
throw  great  light  on  the  desperate  condition  to  which  th?  shipping  interest  is  reduced.. 
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gtodc  oi  BMtUh  ¥rliea^;  .in  th^  wint^ 
of  IdSTb  inucb  wh«at  was  given  in 
some  di^^  to  cattk,  isom  the  &car<r 
city  of  bay^  p»t|i»  ^.;  and  none  of 
tb«  £wDaig^  yihfi»t  paid  a  lower  duty 
than  L.ly  Ss.  8d.  per  quarter,  and 
SOB^  of  it  pud  cQDBid^rahty  mpre. 
Ne¥er|haDws  this  f<»reign  wheat  had 
auch.  an  effect,  on  prioeii,  that  ftx  som^ 
we^ks  the  aMinge.  price  in  the  Gazette 
wnaonlyabou^^a.  I^c<x>rding  to  the 
oldbusoel.  In  various  EngHBhcoun^ 
tiesrthebulkof  the  fiMrmers  did  not 
obtain  for  thw  wheat  more  than  ^m 
iOs.  to  46s*  p«r  quarter. 

This  wijyivi^ew  very  oonclusiyely 
what  the  ec^fiequences  would  haye 
hem  if.  theniarliet  had  been  opened 
twA  or  tbi3(Be  yQ«?a  ago  to  foreign  wheat 
at  a  dniy  (mT  &b«  or  even  10s.  per  quar-* 
ter ; -aiid  to  otha:  com  at  duties  pro« 
poriionally  low*  Before  this  time* 
agiricttlture  would  have  been  reduced 
to  a  otate  of  horrible  ruin. 

And  now  afte  these  maniaeal  opii^ 
mens  have  been  so  confidently  put 
forth  by  its  fn&ad$,  what  has  the  new 
system,  done  in  respect  of  com  ?  It 
has^  instead  iof  establishing  free  trade, 
substituted^  aceprding  to  its  own  con* 
£99sipn^  PYohibuUMry  duties  for  direct 
prohibitian*^  The  •  pzohiintion  of  the 
old  system  in  its  permanent  operation 
took  effi^t  when  wheat  was  at  708. 
per  quarter;  that  of  the  new'system 
IS  intended  to  take  effect  when  wheat 
is  aA  6€s.»4)r„acqording  to  the  old  bu^ 
9hel,  a^i^MNit  6is.  per  quwter.  This 
difference  of  Os.  per  quarter  is  of  great 
importanee  to  me  gpomet  of  wheat# 
wmle  |o  the  ooQsumer  it  is  of  acftroely 
an^ 

Tins  substitution  of  prohibitory  du- 
ty for  direct  prohibition,  constitutes 
the  only  diflEmnoe  in  principle  be- 
tween the  old  system  and  the  new  mie. 
~  The  mode  by  which  foreign  com  was 
admitted  under  the  old  kws,  had  no 
more  eonnexien  witli  their  principle^ 
than  it  has  with  that  of  the  new  law ; 
under  them  such  com  might  have  been 
admitted  at  all  times  when  the  six 
wee](»'  ay^ivge  had  been  above  a  cer- 
tain price^  just  the  same  as  it  can  at 
present. 

.  We  have  therefore  to  ascertain  how 
far  prohibitory  duty  is  to  be  preferred 
to  dueetprohibition  in  respect  of  com. 
If  at  a  eertain  price  foreign  com  ou^t 
to  beexduded,  it  must  be  dear  to  all 
men  that  the  measure  is  the  best  whidi' 
is  the  most  efibetual  in  exdudiDg  it. 
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Direct  prohilntton  was  perfectly  efibc* 
iual ;  under  all  drcumataaces^itcomt* 
pletely  exduded  foreign  corti  as  faraa 
It  was  intended  to  do  so. 

Prohibittyry  duty,  from  its  nature, 
cannot  possibly  be  effectual.  Comva* 
ries  in  price  in  fordgn  countries,  and 
in  consequence  the  duty  will  exdnde 
it  in  one  year,  and  admit  it  in  sbnn* 
dance  in  another.  A  duty  wMch  is 
governed  soldy  by  the  price  of  British 
com,  stands  in  reality  on  the  prepos* 
terous  assumption  that  the  price  of 
foreign  com  never  varies.  How  erro* 
neousand  peraidoos  the  new  system 
isin  prindple,hasbeenabandantlyde^ 
monstratea  in  the  last  twdve  months* 
Mr  Canning  lepresentad  tiiat  it  waa 
to  give  to  Bi^tidi  farmecs  an  average 
price  of  60s.,  according  to  the  ddbu^ 
shd,  for  wheat :  and  to  exclude  fb* 
reign  wheat  when  the  price  dmuldbe 
below  this,  he  and  his  colleagues  tai^ 
culated  that  a  duty  of  20s.  would  he 
a  prohibttonr  one.  Well,  upon  trial, 
it  nas  been  found  that  a  duty  of  nearly 
teSs.,  and  in  some  cases  of  considerably 
more,  had  admitted  more  than  500,000 
quarters,  being  almost  all  of  goed  qua« 
hty,  that  the  htw  did  not  dmctly  ex* 
dude.  In  consequence  the  fiinners 
only  obtained  an  average  price  of  50s. 
or  528.,  mstead  of  one  of  608. 

France  bccasionaliy  needs  foreign 
earn.  Now,  had  she  needed  a  eonsi<* 
deraUe  quantity  in  1827,  this  dnty 
would  have  been  a  ptofaibitory  one. 
A  duty  must  of  necessity  always  ope* 
rate  in  this  manner.  Widi  lexadly 
the  same  Gaxette  price,  it  will  in  some 
years  wholly  exdude  foreign  com,  and 
m  others  it  will  admit  it  in  rainous 
profusion. 

This  then  is  the  essential  diffarence 
between  the  dd  system  and  the  new 
one.  The  former  dfectualhr  exduded 
foreign  com  at  all  times  when  it  waa 
intended  to  do  so ;  at  all  times  when 
com  in  this  country  was  at  or  bdow 
a  certain  price  required  for  the  proper 
protection  of  the  agriculturists.  The 
new  system  will  frequently  admit  fo- 
reign com  when  it  is  intended  that  it 
should  exclude  it ;  with  Uie  same  Ga^ 
zette  price,  it  will  sometimes  whoUy 
exdnde  such  com,  and  at  other  tisMS 
admit  it  to  an  extent  whidi  will  ash* 
ject  the  fiurmers  to  heavy  losses ;  occa* 
sionallv  it  will  give  the  fimnen  the 
price  tney  need,  and  vfhich  It  is  In* 
tended  to  ave  them ;  but  generally  it 
win  give  them  one  fiur'lower;    oole 
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This  new  tyttem,  in  so  £ur  as  it  haa 
had  Qipmtion,  has  done  very  great  in- 
jury to  ths  agriculturists.  It  has  re« 
dnoed  prices  much  more  thaD>  if  tho 
professions  of  its  parents  are  to  be  be^* 
neved,  it  was  kitended  to  do,  and  it 
has  made  them  losing  ones.  We  of 
course  speak  without  reference  to  the 
advance  which  thebadhsryest  weathev 
has  occasioned.    . 

The  old  system  prohibited  foreign 
salted  beef  and  pork  from  being  im-» 
potted  into  this  country  and  its  cola* 
flies  ;  the  new  one  admits  them  at  a 
d^y  of  19s.  per  cwt.  On  the  provi* 
mm  tr•d^  of  Ireland  the  change  ope- 
rates perniciously  in  regard  to  both 
export  and  price. 

The  trade  in  certain  descriptipns  of 
ladies'  shoes,  and  yaiious  smaller 
ta^des  and  interests,  have  been  much 
ii\iured  by  the  new  system,  either  by 
the  import  of  foreign  goods,  or  by  th« 
reduction  of  price  necessary  to  prevent 
such  import. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  how  far 
the  two  systems  really  and  in  effect 
differ  on  most  material  points,  in  so 
far  as  the  home  trade  i&  concerned ; 
and  we  will  now  shew  how  far  they 
differ  in  regard  to  the  colonial  trade. 

Th?  old  colonial  system  compelled 
the  colonies  generally  to  buy  of  the 
moth«^  Qountry  .sucji  manufactures 
iMid  produce  as  she  could  sup[dy  them 
with*  This  compulsion  .was  relaxed 
in  the  special  pase ;  and  it  permitted 
them  to  obtain  through  her  from  fo-» 
reign  countries  any  oprnmodities  which 
she  did  not  produce.  It  confined  tha 
carrying  in  the  colonial  ttade  to  Bri- 
tish ships,  save  in  special  cases..  Its 
object  was,  to  give  to  the  capital  and 
industry  of  the  community  the  same 
monppply  of  thcicolonial  market  whidi 
it  gave  them  of  the  home  one. 
.  The  new  colonial  system,  at  itslnrth, 
professed  to  open  the  colonial  market 
to  the  manufactures  and  produce  of 
all  nations,  at  moderate  and  not  pro- 
hibitory duties ;  and  likewise  to  the 
ships  of  all  nations,  on  condition  of 
r^procity.  With  regard  to  foreign 
manufactures  and  produce,  this  system 
has  naturally  had  the  most  partial 
<^>eration.  Some  kinds  are  as  e£feo- 
tually  excluded  by  its  duti^  as  they 
were  by  th^  old  prohitoion ;  and  other 
kinds  are  admitted,  to  the  exclusion  of 
British  manufactures  and  produce.  It 
thus  operates  in  the  most  ui^^ustman- 
fier  to  the  community  at  home-  Fiom 
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some  parts  it  takeaa^ay  their  colonial 
trade,  an((  to  other  parts  it  does  na' 
injury.  It  has,  h6wev«r,  injoMd  it 
deeply  as  a  whde.-  At  the^  outset  it 
professed  to  a;void  all  pnt^bitc^  du- 
ties ;  yet  in  the  last  year,  it  raised  itsf 
own  duty  on  cottons  import0d>  itit9 
British  America  from  16  to  90  per 
oent ;  and  on  silks  from  15  to  W  per 
cent.  This  v^as  a  reasonably  plaiir 
confession  of  its  own  <errors. 

This  system  opened  the  ot^onies  to 
the  ships  of  all  nations  on  «bes« 
grounds  :-^l.  That  prohibition  wis 
highly  injurious.  2.  That  the  meao 
sure  would  be  vary  beneficial.  And,  S* 
That  as  American  ships  w^e  already 
admitted,  it  was  unjust  and  pemioiocts 
to  exclude  those  of  other  coimtries* 
Aft»  being  a  diort  period  inexisteBce> 
it  prohibited  American  ships  from  en- 
tering the  colomes ;  it  dins  estahftiBh* 
ed  a  direct  pHohibition  mudi  mom 
eomjp^ensive  at  the  time  than  the 
one  it  had  destroyed  •tonddBg^  diip-* 
pii^.  America  ms  since  mred.  to 
remove  the  reason  on  which  it  did 
this,  but  nevertiidess  the  proh&ttioa 
continues.  This  prohibitioD  is-  flaliy 
opposed  to  the  principles  en  wkidi  tm 
new  system  was  founded;  it  consti- 
tutes a  direct  abandonment  of  them 
on  the  part  of  Mr  Huskisaon  and  Ms 
friends. 

Now,  what  is  in  reality  the  free 
trade  which  the  new  i^stem  has  tstta^ 
hHshed  in  the  oolonies?  It  has  Sii 
some  things  substituted  prohibitory 
duties  for  absolute  prohibition;  in 
others  it  has  substituted  one  absdute 
prohibition  for  another;  in  some  cases 
it  has  permitted  the  oobnies  to  \my 
directly  of  fore^  nations  instead  of 
buying  of  them  dirougfa  ihe  medimn 
of  the  mother  eomttry ;  and  in  othraa 
it  has  permitted  them  to  buy  of  fb« 
reign  nations  what  the  mother  €oiin« 
try  could  supfdy  them  witlb  In  so 
^  as  it  difibrs  from  the  Mi  wye^m  ik 
princinle,  it  has  done  injury  so  lK»tll 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. ' 

To  enable  our  readers  to  judge  eoi^ 
rectly  of  die  scanddous  ii^ustioe  of  iht- 
new  system,  and  of  the  ridieulmiK 
boasting  of  Mr  Huskissoa  md  Mr 
Grant,  we  will  here  fpiwe  a  Bumumff 
to  shew  how  far  the  diftrcnce  between 
the  old  system  and  the  new  mfe  «x^ 
tends,  toniehing  various  articles  of  tfado 
and  manufiicture.  We  shall  ofemmb 
describe  the' new  one  as  itwislellbY 
these  individuals.^^ t_ 
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'  In  cotton  wool>  the  twd  systemftiir^ 
thewmie.  "• 

Indigo. '  TtteDldnyolein  iihposed  on 
it  a  duty  of  ^5d4  per.  16. ;  the  new  one 
tnbjeets  it  to  ik  duty  of  3d.  when  it  is 
Ihe  J^roduce  of  Biitash  possessions^ahd 
•f  4d.  whdn^  it  m  that  of  other  parts. 
Now  what  has  this: change  accom- 
plished hei)e?i  In  1824^^  before  it  was 
nadey  the  entry  of  indigo  fOr  home 
consumption  was  S,494^655  IbS.  Sinc6 
therebuigei  this  entry  was/  in  1826^ 
l,9d8,8S0lb6.,  and  in  1827,S,4t2,^ 
lb»  .Our  readers  will  see  that  this 
change  does  not  difibr  in  the  kast 
AoiA  the  old  System  in  principle. 

Flax.  The  old  system  imposed  on  it 
mduty  of  Sd.  per  cwt. ;  the  new  one 
subjects  it  to  one  of  ^d.  per  cwt.  ^  III 
pncticid  e£fecti  the  difference  is  not 
worth  notice ;  in  principle  there  is 
none  ^  the  old  duty  was  one  of  reve* 
niiej;  ihe^ew^eisthesame. 

Hemp.  The  old  system  imposed  a 
4utyr  on  hemp  produced  in  British 
colonies  of  8s.  p^  cwt. ;  the  new  one 
idmits  it  duty-free :  the  old  system 
subject^  the  hemp  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  a  dtity  of  9s.  2d.  per  cwt. ; 
the  nevt  one  subjects  it  to  a  duty  of 
48.  8d.  per  cwt.  This  reduction  is 
merely  one  of  tevenue  dnty,  and  what 
Iff^  its  elB^tsF  Before  the  change  in 
1824  the  entry  of  hemp  for  home  con-i 
inii)l)pti6n/wa8-^589,^90cwts.  Since 
Ihe  chanig^^  this  entry  was  in  1826—^ 
$09yQ69  dwtS. ;  and  in  1827'— 508,84^ 
ewts.  According  to  one  of  the  Par^ 
liamentary  papersy  the  entry  of  hemp 
lor  hotkte  consumption  was  in  1790—' 
^94,933  cwts. ;  while  in  1826  it  was^ 
only  485^^^  cwts.  Wd  have  here 
Some  evidence  of  the  parnicious  ef^ 
£BCts  of  thei  new  system  on  shipping, 
jmd  in  admitting  foieigri  cordage,  &c.^ 
into  the  colonies. 

Tea.  The  two  systems  are  the  same. 
^  Sugar.  They  are  the  same,  with 
this  exception : — ^the  new  system  ad- 
miti  Mauritius  sugar  at  a  duty  of 
27s.  per  cwt,  instead  of  one  of  37s« 
Here  is  not  the  least  difference  of 
prindf^  The  dd  system  prohibited 
tho  import  of  foreign  sugar  for  home 
eoHsuvptJoa;  the  new  one  continues 
Ihe  proidbition. 

CoSee.  The  new  system  hi»  redu^ 
eed  the  duty,  which  was,  in  regard  to 
mir  own  copies,  entirely  one  of  re:- 
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reduced  the  duties  onirum  and  British 
imirits,  and  it  has  thereby  made  the 
duty  on  Brandy  and  Grisneva  practi« 
cally  more  restrictive  than  it  tiras  un- 
der the  old  system. 

Tobacco.  The  old  system  imposed 
a  duty  on  American  tobacco,  which  is 
the  kind  chiefly  used  in  this  country^ 
of  4s.  per  ib. ;  the  new  ope  has  redu- 
ced this  duty  to  3s.  The  reductaon 
was  'confessedly  made  by  mistake  and 
unintentionally.  The  duty  is  one  of 
revenue.  The  new  system  has  made 
isome  unimportant  reductions  in  the 
duty  on  tobacco  of  Spiain  and  Portur 
gal,  and  on  manufactured  tobacco  and 


Bnindy  and  Geneva.    The  two  svs- 
terns  are  the  same.    Thel  new  one  has 


Timber.  The  two  systems  are  the 
'tome,  unless  this  be  an  exception : — a 
few  years  ago  an  alteration  was  made 
in  the  duties,  which  was  intended  to 
benefit  foreign  timber,  at  the  expense 
of  that  of  British  colonies. 

Currants  and  raisins.  The  two  syi^ 
terns  are  the  same. 

Rape,  linseed,  and  other  oil  cakes.  ' 
They  are  the  same. 

Seeds.  In  clover  and  some  other 
seeds  they  are  the  same.  The  neW 
system  reduces  the  duty  on  flax  and 
Imseed  from  3s.  4d.  to  Is.  per  quarter. 
The  greatest  difference  is  in  rape  seed* 
The  old  system  imposed  a  duty  on  it 
of  L.IO  per  last ;  the  new  one  reduces 
this  duty ^ to  10s. 

Skins.  In  various  kinds  the  two 
systems  are  the  same;  in  some  the 
new  one  reduces  the  duties. 

Turpentines.  The  tWo  systems  are 
the  same. 

Wines.  The  new  system  in  them 
has  merely  reduced  a  revenue  duty. 

Oils.  In  Palm  oil  they  are  the  same ; 
the  new  system  has  reduced  the  duty 
on  ohve  oil  from  L.  18,  15s.  7d.  per 
tun,  to  L.8,  8s. 

.  Pearl  and  pot  ashes.  The  new  sys- 
tem takes  off  a  duty  of  Is.  8d.  per  cwt. 
from  those  imported  from  British  co- 
lonies, and  admitii  them  duty-free; 
it  reduces  the  duty  on  those  from  other 
parts,  from  1  Is:  2d.  to  6s.  per  cwt. 

Barilla.  The  two  systems  are  the 
same. 

What  we  have  thus  stated  touching 
some  of  the  most  important  articles  m 
commerce,  is  in  genml  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  minor  articles.  In  some 
of  these  th^  two  systems  are  precisely 
the  same ;  in  others,  the  new  system 
reduces  in  an  unimportant  degree  du- 
ties of  revenue,  and  a  dea:^a8e,  rather 
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than  an  increase  of  importation  .fol- 
lows* In  some  cases  such  an  increase 
ci  importation  folloysrs^  ais  might  have 
been,  expected  had  no  change  taken 
place.  Speaking  generally^  the  reduc- 
tions are  maide  on  duties  which  were 
never  intend^ed  to  be  restrictive  or  pro«^ 
hibitory,  and  which  were  imposed 
solely  for  the  sake  of  revenue* 

This  applies  chiefly  to  siich  articlest 
as  are  either  not  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom^  or  are  not  produced 
in  it  to  any  material  extent.  We  will 
now  turn  to  articles  which  rank  Amidst 
Its  importantproductions,andof  which 
it  only  needs  to  import  what  vnll  ena« 
ble  its  own  production  of  them  to  meet 
consumption. 

Tallow.  The  two  systems  are  the 
•ame. 

Butter  and  cheese.  They  are  the 
Siame. 

£gg8.    They  are  the  same. 

Hides,  untanned.  In  r^ard  to  fo^ 
reign  ones,  they  are  Uie  same;  the 
new  one  makes  a  trifling  reduction  of 
duty  in  favour  of  such  as  are  the  pro- 
duce of  British  colonial  possessions, 
'the  falling  ofl^in  the  consumption  o£ 
hides  deserves  remark.  In  1824  the 
entry  for  home  consumption  was 
271,032  cwt. ;  in  1826  it  was  1^6,989^ 
cwts.;  and  in  18^7  it  was  170,027 
cwt. 

Bacon  and  hams.  The  new  system 
reduces  the  duty  from  L.2^  16s.  to 
Ltl,  8s.  per  cwt. 

Apples.  The  two.  systems  are  the 
same. 

Sheep's  wooL  The  old  system  in 
general  admitted  it  duty-free.  A  few 
years  ago  a  duty  of  Hd,  per  lb.  was  im» 
posed  on  it,  which  is^  now  reduced  to 
Id.  and  ^d.  per  lb. 

Horses^  The  old  system  imposed 
on  them  a  duty  of  L.6, 13s.  each ;  the 
new  one  reduces  the  duty  to  L.I. 

Hops.    The  systems  are  the  same.  > 

We  will  now  turn,  to  manufactured 
articles,  which  ^e  United  Kingdom 
can  produce  in  greater  abundance  than 
it  can  consmne,  when  itcan  find  a 
market  for  them.  We  have  already 
stated,  that  in  regard  toeflects,  there 
ii  no  difference  worthy  of  notice  be«^ 
tween  the  two  systems  in  regard  to 
cottons,  woollens^  hardware,  and  li- 
nens. 

Soap.  The  two  systems  are  the 
same. 

Manu&ctures  of  pewter.  The  new 
ayttem  reduces  the  duty  fh>m  50  to  ^ 
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SO  per  pent;  the  effect' is  nothing; 
none  were  imported  under  the  old' 
system^  and  none  are  now  imported. 

Paper.  The  new  system  reduces,  the 
duty  on  brown  paper  from  lOdi  to  3d. 
per  lb. ;  this  nas  nad  no  effect,  for  none 
IS  imported.  It  has  reduced  die  duty 
on  paper  £br  hangings  from  Is.  7d.  to^ 
Is.  per  square  yard..  This'  has  follow* 
ed: — In  1824 — 14,917  square  yards^ 
were  imported  imder  the  old^  system. ; 
and  in  1827^32,380  were  imported^ 
under  the,  new  one. ' 

Musical  instrume^4  Thenewsys-c 
tem  reduces  the  duty  ofi  them  fron^ 
50  to  ^0  per  cent..  In  1824,  the  dd 
system  admitted  them  to  the  declared 
v^ue  of  L.2576 ;  and  in  1827  the 
new  one  admitted  them  to  that  of ' 
L.5226.^ 

Japanned  Ware.  The  new '  system 
has  reduced  the  duty  from  62^  to^2P 
per  cent.  The  change  is  a<  nomin^li 
one,  as  none  is  imported. 

Wax  and  tallow  candles*  The  sy a« . 
terns  are  the  same.  •   •  * 

Cordage.    The  new  system  has  re-« 
duced  the  duty  from  L.l„ls.  6d.  to; 
10s.  9d.  per  cwt.  The  imp^  in  1824> 
was  1380  cwt. ;  and  in  1827  it  wasi 
2271  cwt    By  the  new  Customs'  bill 
just  passed,  British  ships  9x0  to  ba: 
allowed  to  supply  themselves  v?ith; 
cordage  and  sails  in  foreign  counties, : 
for  wfiich  no  duty  is  to  be  charged  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  the  use  of  the  > 
ves^s.    We  imagine  from  this,  that: 
our  ships  will  now  be  supplied  by.  fo- 
reign countries  to  a  oonsiderable~Ki:«' 
tent  with  duty-free  cordage  and  saik. 
One  pernicious  meamire  thus,  leads  to 
another.  To  relieve  thedistress  of  the. 
shipowners,  the  manufacturers  of  cord- 
age and  sails  are  to  have  their^  trade; 
taken  from  them. 

Copper.  The.  new  system  has  re- 
duced the  duties  to  about  one-half; 
and  this  has  had  no .  effect  worthy  of 
notice  on  imports.* 

Straw-hats.  The  systems  are. the; 
sune. 

Glass.  The  new  system  has- redu- 
ced the  duties,  without  producing  any 
material  change  in  the  trifling  import.  < 

Books.  The  old  system.impbscd  on  ^ 
them  a  duty  of  L.6, 10s.  per  cent,  if 
bound  or  half-bound,  and  of  Ii.5,  if 
unbound;  the  new  one  subjects  them' 
to  a  duty  of  L.5  per  cent,  bomid  or 
unbouna,  if  printed  since  1801.  The 
import  has  finished  under  the  new  < 
system.  ^ 
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Ma^factiires  of  btess.  The  new 
system  has  reduced  the  duty  on  them 
from  50  to  SO  per  cent ;  the  import 
has  risen  from  the  declared  value  of 
L.740  in  18S4,  to  that  of  L.1103  in 
1827. 

China  or  earth^i  ware.  The  new 
system  has  reduced  the  du^  from  75 
pier  cent  to  SO^  if  omamentcdC  f^nd  16  if 
I^n :  this  has  raised  the  import  from 
the  declared  value  of  LJ'ilS  in  1824, 
to  that  of  L.ia,718  in  1827. 

Iron.  The  new  system  has  reduced 
the  doty  tm  fbreig^  iron  from  L.6, 1  Os. 
to  L.1,  108..per  ton;  this  has  only^ 
mised  the  import  from  12,091  tons  in 
1824,  to  14,293  tons  in  1827. 

We  need  not  go  farther.  Ourread« 
dm  alneady  know  what,  the  difference 
between  the  two  systems  is  touching 
fjbsfeB,  silks,  &o. 

And  now  whatrestrieticms  and  pro- 
hibitions have  Mr  Huskisson  and  Mr 
Grant  abolished,  and  what  freedom 
have  they  estab^ed  in  ihe  general 
trade  of  wis  country  ? 

When  we  look  at  exports,  we  find 
that  they  have  merely  pennitted  the 
^port  of  wool,  sheep,  machinery,  ar- 
tizans,  and  mechanics;  an  export 
which  in  pecuniary  amount  is  of  tri« 
fling  importance,  and  which  in  its  na« 
tnre  is  calculated  to  ii^'uxe  greatly 
genend  exports.  While  they  have 
done  this  on  the  one  hand,  they  have, 
on  the  other,  by  the  diminution  of 
bounties,  drawbacks,  transit  duties  on 
forei^  manufactures^  &o.,  and  by  the 
opening  of  the  colonial  inarket,  done 
roaterikl  direct  injury  to  general  ex* 
ports.  Every  exportable  article,  im« 
portant  and  ummpcntant,  with  two 
or  three  petty  exertions,  was  actually 
and  practically  ai  free  from  restnetion 
and  prohibition  under  the  dd  systeniy 
as  it  BOW  is ;  and  many  of  them  prac- 
tically e^ioyed  muicb  more  of  sudi 
freedom  dian<  they  enjoy  at  present 
In  respect  of  eeneral  exports,  the  liew 
system  is  in  cSTeet  far  more  restrictive 
and  prohibitory,  than  the  old  one  waa 
to  the  ^rade  of  this  countrt". 

What  then  ^re  we  to  think  of  the 
cahimnies  which  are  heaped  on  the 
old  system,  and  the  adulation  which 
is  lavished  on  themselves  and  their 
new  one,  by  Mr  Huakisson  and  Mr 
Grant? 

When,  in  turning  to  imports,  we 
look  at  the  articles  not  produced  in 
this  coontry,  or  not  [nroduced  in  it  in 
sufScient  quantity  for  its  conaump^ 
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tibn,  we  find  that  in  all  of  ai^  no^ 
9)ent  thie  old  system  was  just  as.  free 
frbmi  restriction  and  prohibition,  aa 
t|te  new  one  is.  We  find  that,  speak--^ 
ing  generally,  the  oi^y  change  whiel) 
has  been  made  in:  them  is,  duties  on 
them  have  been,  commonly  in  but  a 
small  degree,  reduced,  Which,  the  old 
system  never  intended  to  be  either  re- 
strictive or  f>rohibitory ;  and  whid) 
it  imposed  on  them  from  necessity  for 
Ihe  sake  of  revenue.  We  find,  further; 
that  in  reducing  these  duties,  the  new 
system,  in  general,  makes  such  of 
them  restrictive,  as  were  intended  to 
be  so  by  the  old  one.  Thia  reduction 
of  duties,  upon  the  whole,  has  yielded 
no  great  benefit  to  general  trade ;  in 
many  jcaaes,  it  has  been  too  small  to  be 
felt;  it  was  made  when  the  country 
was  fiourishing,  and  needed  no  reduc- 
tion ;  and  it  has  greatly  injured  the 
financial  concerns  of  the  state*  It  has 
been  chiefly  owing  to  it,  that  our  enor« 
mau9  public  debt  has  not  for  some 
years  undergone  any  diminution  of 
moment.  It  has  injured  the  country 
more  on  the  one  hand,  than  it  has  be-* 
nefited  it  on  the  other. 

And  now,  we  ask  again,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  the  calumnies  whicb 
are  heaped  on  the  old  system,  and  the 
adulation  which  is  lavished  on  them<« 
selves  and  their  new  one,  by  Mr  Hua* 
kisson  and  Mr  Grant  ? 

.  When  we  lode  at  the  manufactured 
articles  which  this  country  can  pro* 
duce  to  any  extent,  we  find  that  the 
new  system  gives  to  some  precisely  the 
same  monopoly,  in  both  rorm  and  ef- 
fect, which  was  given  them  by  the  old 
one — ^that  it  g^ives  to  others  a  mono« 
poly  different  in  form  from  that  given 
them  by  the  old  one,  but  e3^ctly  the 
tome  in  operation — that  to  a  further 
portion  of  them  it  gives  a  monopoly^ 
out  takes  froon  the  capital  and  labout 
employed  in  their  production  a  large 
part  of  their  profits  and  wages—and 
that  it  takes  froin  a  certain  number 
more  their  monopoly,  sul]jects  them 
to  unfair  competition^  and  not  only 
prevents  the  capital  and  labour  em^ 
ployed  in  their  production  from  ob- 
taining adequate  profits  and  wagea, 
but  to  a  wid^  extent  destroys  the  one 
and  deprives  the  o^er  of  bread.  We 
find  that  in  doing  this  it  avoids  ijyu* 
ring  the  capital  and  induatiry  of  some 
portions  of  the  community,  while  it 
viats  others  with  confiscation,  ruin, 
and  starvation ;  and  we  find  fdrther^ 
17 
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that  it  tnaked  UieB6  tmjust  und  iniqui- 
IbUia  didtinatkm  b^twe^  th^  di^fefit 
^rtions  iSf  th6  <*oim!bunity,  i^their 
ftota  ignorant  eonjectute,  wild  cAprice, 
itid  (y^i^nal  fkvour  a6d  animosity, 
than  ftdtii  fixed  tnl^  and  prindple. 
We  perceive,  in  various  instiances,  that 
in  tWo  tfades>  which  both  dhtlrge 
higher  prices  fbr  their  productions 
ihkn  are  c^atged  by  foreigners,  it 
fulljr  prbtects  the  dhe,  while  it  siib- 
JecSts  the  other  to  grievoils  itijury; 
tod  that  While  it  gives  to  one  part  of 
the  coinmdnity  a  prohibitory  duly  oh 
^e  score  of  t&xation  and  protection, 
it  refills  to  another  part,  which  is 
equally  burdened  with  taxation,  lind 
alike  entitled  to  protection,  all  pro* 
^tiob  Whatever.    Wfe  see  conclusive 
fA-ooft  that  this  system,  in  all  this, 
fttters  and  injures  in  the  most  grie-* 
tons  mhiiner  the  trade  of  vast  portions 
of  (he  dOti[itnunity,  without  benefiting 
that  of  the  remainder ;  and  that  it 
greatly  fetters  and  ii^ures  the  general 
tffi^e  Of  thd  country.  On  comparison; 
We  find  that  it  here  differs  from  the 
6ld  System  to  this  ettent ;  the  latter 
plfdt6cted  ail  portions,  of  the  commU« 
nity  alike,  gav6  the  sftme  encourage-* 
inent  find  immunities  to  all,  preserved. 
ih«  trade  of  all  from  real  fetters  and 
n^strietions,  and  kept  general  trade  in 
't  course  of  bdundless  freedom,  gigan* 
tic  improvement  and  increase,  and  un-f 
^  texampled  prosperity  and  happiness. 
'   And  now  we  ask  once  more,  what 
are  we  to  think  bf  the  calumnies  Which 
afe  heftped  on  the  old  system,  and  the 
ttdidation  which  is  lavished  on  them^ 
selves  and  their  new  one,  by  Mr  Hus^ 
ti6k>nind  Mr  Grant? 

The  glove  trade,  the  silk  trade,  the 
ishipping  interest,  and  agriculture,  are 
the  important  interests  which  are  di<h 
Ireetly  injmred  by  the  new  system ; 
•now  we  will  ask,  why,  when  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  give  prohibitory  duties 
10  the  two  former,  as  to  the  cotton  or 
any  other  trade,  are  such  duties  refn« 
«ed  them  ?  Why  are  not  these  two 
^ades  allowed  to  have  the  same  pro*- 
•hibition,  which  is  enjoyed  by  other 
trades  >  We  have  already  disposed  of 
the  pleas  of  improvement  and  smug- 
j^Dg.  Because,  the  Economists  will 
reply,  they  cannot  sell  at  so  cheap  a 
rate  as  foreigners ;  and  each  prohj|)i« 
tion  wotdd  compel  the  community  to 
buy  of  them  kt  a  higher  price  than  it 
^n  buy  at  of  fordgners. 
The  foreign  gloves  and  silks  are 
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ass 

nearly  all  brought  frotn  Frapce,  which 
(joi^try  pnl6lically  takes  nothing  in 
paymeht  fbr  them  but  moneys  shfe 
rigidly  excludes  our  manufiicttires, 
and  there  is  feyery  reason  to  believe 
that  her  purchases  of  us  in  other  com- 
modities would  not  be  diminished, 
should  her  sides  td  us  df  gloves  ini 
^Iks  whblly  cease.  Our  convictibn  is, 
that  if  British  silks  Weire  a  shillinr 
per  yard  dearer  than  French  ones,  and 
there  wer6  a  proportionate  di^rence 
of  price  in  the  gloves  of  the  two  coun« 
tries,  it  would  still  be  in  rcfality  ch^p« 
er  for  the  community  to  buy  British 
silks  and  gloves,  than  French  ones. 
It  would  give  in  barter  for  British 
ones,  com,  laboiir,  manuikctures,  and 
taxed  oommddities  df  all  kinds,  from 
which  it  would  draw  a  great  profit^ 
while  it  would  give  in  barter  fbr 
French  oneb,  iiaJt  which  would  aSb&H 
the  exchanges,  in  all  probability  to 
cause  it  loss>  but  certainly  not  to  gain 
it  profit. 

We  will,  however,  put  this  entirely 
out  of  the  question.   The  Economista 
themselves  must  own,  that  their  fo« 
reign  cheapness  ought  to  be  regular 
and  permanent;  they  must  confess, 
that  if  foreign  silks  and  gloves  be 
cheaper  than  British  ones  for  a  few 
years,  imd  then  be  for  a  fbw  years 
dearer,  it  must  be  at  any  rate  about 
as  cheap  to  the  community  to  buy  Bri^ 
tish  silks  and  gloves,  as  to  buy  foreigA 
ones.   They  must  admit  this,  because 
it  is  matter  of  arithmetical  demon<« 
stratioil.    They  must  likewise  own^ 
that  the  import  of  foreign  ones  con* 
i^tantly  operates  against  this  country 
on  the  exchanges ;  and  that  if  at  any 
time  they  contribute,  in  any  great  de* 
gree,  to  cause  an  export  of  gold,  they 
will  bring  more  loss  on  the  communis 
ty  in  a  single  year,  than  they  Will 
yield  it  profit  in  ten  years.   This  can- 
not be  questioned.    Now,  what  is  the 
fact.>  During  peace,  French  silks  and 
gloves  may  be  cheaper  than  British 
ones;  and  diuing  war,  they  must  be, 
fVom  circuitous  transit,  irregular  sup«i 
{dy^  and  other  causes,  dearer,  unless 
they  be  smuggled :  when  this  is  look« 
cd  at  in  connexion  vrith  the  exchan- 
ges, it  must  he  manifest  to  all,  that 
3ritish  silks  and  gloves  for  the  term 
of  years,  whatever  they  may  be  for 
the  moment,  must  be  as  dieap  to  the 
community  as  French  ones. 

When  this  is  efiUblished^  it  irreidat- 
ibly  follows,  that  the  silk  and  glove 
3D 
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manulaeturen^  «n  ^vety  principle  of. 
right  and  justice^  ought nto  have  the 
same  protection^  profits,  And  wages, 
which  are  enjoyed  hy  other  manufac- 
turers. The  protection  ought?  to  be 
the  same,  in  effect.  They  ought  to 
have  the  same  monopoly  which  is  en- 
joyed hy  other  manufacturers;  and  if, 
from  any -cause,  a  duty  will  not  give 
them  it,  they  arf^ entitled  to  direct 
prohibition.  They  have  an  undoubt- 
ed right  to  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  rest  of  the  community,  not 
only  in  form,  but  in  reality ;  when  it 
is  manifest  that  their  trades,  for  na- 
tional interest,  should  be  kept  in  ex- 
istence. 

In  plain  English,  the  language  of 
the  free  trade  people  to  the  silk  and 
glove  trades  is  tnis  :^-Because  you 
cannot  sell  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  fo- 
reigners, you  ought  to  be  ruined  and 
starved  —  Because  foreign  workmen 
live  on  food  different  in  kind  from 
that  of  English  ones,  as  well  as  nmch 
cheaper,  you  English  workmen  ought 
to  be  denied  a  sufficiency  of  neeessa- 
ries — Because  foreign  workmen  are  in 
penury  and  distress,  you  English  ones 
ought  to  be  so — ^Because  you  do  not 
possess  natural  and  accidental  advanta- 
ges which  it  is  physically  impossible 
for  you  to  possess,  you  ought  to  be 
consigned  to  ruin  and  want,  while 
other  trades  ought  to  enjoy  prosperity 
and  comfort 

We  do  not  exaggerate :  we  merely 
atrip  the  base  and  atrocious  doctrines 
of  their  disguise,  and  exhibit  themin 
their  real  form  and  nature. 

Now,  ip-anting  tht^t  the  silk  and 
glove  trades  had  their  old  prohibition 
restored,  what  would  follow  ?  Would 
the  empire  be  ruined  ?  No  one  fears 
it  Would  general  war  ensue  ?  Thei« 
is  no  danger  of  it  Would  France  at- 
tack our  trade  with  retaliatory  mea- 
«ures?  She  could  not  What  then 
would  follow  ?  The  two  trades  would 
regain  their  prosperity — silks  i^nd 
gloves  might  be  made  a  trifle  dearer, 
but  the  community  would  gain  more 
from  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  than 
it  would  lose  from  the  advance — ^hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  would 
be  raised  from  want  and  suffering,  to 
competence  and  comfort,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

But  then  it  would  be  the  al>andoD« 
ment  of  free  trade  and  the  new  sys- 
tem.   Well,  what  have  you  gained 


from  them?  Only  injury.  Otherna*^ 
tions  have  increased  their  res^ictiona 
and  prohibitions  as  you  have  abolished 
yours ;  and  you  cannot  find  that  the 
abolition  has  yielded  a  single  benefit 
to  put  into  the  scale  against  the  evila 
you  have  reaped  from  it  Will  not 
your  principles  and  system  admit  of 
exceptions  ?  You  avowedly  made  the 
linen  trade  an  exception  to  them,  and 
you  have  made  the  exclusion  of  Ame« 
rican  ships  from  yoiu*  colonies  an  ex<« 
ception  to  them,  why  then  cannot  yoa 
admit  of  more  exceptions  ?  JKestore 
the  prohibition,  and  you  will  still  have 
vour  principles  and  system,  subject, 
like  all  other  principles  and  Byste^it» 
to  exceptions. 

The  reasons  on  which  the  silk  and 
glove  trades  are  treated  as  they  are^ 
would,  in  respect  of  wisdom,  di^raoe 
a  schoolboy;  in  other  matters  tHej 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  Ministry,  Par« 
liament,  and  the  country. 

The  lengtt^  to  which  Mr  Huskia* 
aon,  Mr  Grant,  and  their  partizans,  car« 
ry  their  misrepresentations  and  boa8^ 
ing,  is  almost  incredible.  They  have 
abolished  various  custom-liouse  regu* 
lations,  which  were  never  intended  te 
be  restrictions  on  trade,  and  which  had 
for  their  object  to  prevent  fraud  and 
smuggling,  things  which  these  gen"" 
tlemen  profess  to  detest ;  many  of 
them  had  become  a  dead  letter.  Ne* 
vertheless,  the  swaggerers  actually 
prodaim  diat  in  this  they  have  esta* 
blished  a  new  system  ! 

The  reduction  of  mere  duties  of  rt« 
venue,  they  trumpet  forth  aapart  of  a 
n^w  system  ! 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  they 
confound  the  monopolies  enjoyed  by 
the  East  India  Company  and  the  Bank 
of  England,  with  the  monopolies  en« 
joyed  by  the  nation  at  large  against 
foreign  nations.  They  actufuly  can  see 
no  difference  between  a  monopoly 
which  is  enjoyed  by  a  company  of  in* 
dividuals  against  the  rest  of  the  com^ 
munity  ;  and  one  enjoyed  by  the  iii» 
habitants  of  this  country  as  a  whole 
aj^inst  the  inhabitants  of  other  na- 
tions. In  oonse(]^uence,  they  are  calU 
ing  for  the  abolition  of  the  monopolies 
enjoyed  by  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  Bank,  lor  the  sake  of  free 
trade  and  the  new  system !  We  need 
not  say  that  these  monopolies  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  principles  af 
either,  and  that  they  differ  essential* 
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ly  and  wh<^  from  national  mono- 


hile  these  igentlemen  profess  that 
it  is  as  pernicious  to  give  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  manufacture  or  trade^  who  are 
•cattered  throughout  the  country,  and 
who^  instead  of  acting  in  concert^  rival 
and  compete  with  each  other  to  the 
Utmost,  a  monopoly  against  foreigners, 
as  it  is  to  give  to  a  company  of  indivi- 
duals a  monopoly  against  the  rest  of 
the  community  ;  and  while  they  loud- 
ly  denounce  all  restrictions  which  give 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  a 
SMmopoly  against  fordgn^s — while 
they  do  all  this,  they  profess  to  be 
tfixious  that  this  nation  should  enjoy 
monopoly  against  foreign  ones.  They 
make  it  a  matter  of  boast,  when  their 
new  system  brings  no  foreign  manu- 
fkctures  into  the  country,  and  does 
not  injure  the  monopoly  of  our  manu- 
facturers. 

While  they  are  anxious  on  the  score 
of  national  benefit,  to  supply  foreign 
nations  with  machinery  and  every 
tiling  necessary  for  enabling  them  to 
nval  us  in  manufactures,  they  bewail 
the  improvement  of  such  nations  in 
manufactures,  and  the  increase  of  com- 
petition to  which  the  improvement 
subjects;  this  country,  as  matters  of 
national  evil. 

To  describe  their  system  truly  in 
plain  language,  Mr  Huskisson  and  Mr 
Grant  should  speak  as  follows: 

We  have  substituted  one  direct  pro- 
hibition for  another ;  this  is  our  new 
system. 

We  have  replaced  one  prohibitory 
duty  with  another;  this  is  our  new 
system* 

We  have  abolished  fetters  and  re- 
strictions, which  prevented  foreign 
nations  from  injuring  your  export 
trade ;  this  is  our  new  system. 
,  We  have  abolished  fetters  and  re- 
strictions, which  prevented  foreign 
nations  fromt  rivalling  vou  in  manu- 
ftctures,  and  merely  toldng  from  you 
your  markets;  this  is  our  new  sys- 


We  have  abolished  fett^s  and  re- 
strictions, which  prevented  foreign 
nations  ^om  ruining  your  shipping 
and  naval  power  ;  this  is  our  new  sys- 
tem. 

We  have  abolished  fetters  and  re- 
strictions, which  kept  in  prosperity 
the  trade  of  your  glove  and  silk  manu« 
facturers,  shipowners,  farmers,  &c. ; 
we  have  plunged  the  trade  of  these 
into  distress,  and  we  have  grievously 
injured  the  trade  of  the  whole  com* 
munity.    This  is  our  system. 

More  we  need  not  say  to  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  conectly  of  the  new, 
system  and  its  panegyrists.  We  must, 
however,  repeat,  that  according  to  what 
was  originally  intended,  the  country 
has  yet  only  had  the  beginning  of  the 
system.  The  existing  protecting  du- 
ties are  to  be  lowered  into  extinction; 
or,  at  least,  until  they  cease  to  exclude 
foreign  manufactures  and  produce. 
The  sugar  monopoly  has  to  be  abo- 
lished. The  prohibition  of  the  export 
of  machinery  has  to  be  wholly  destroy- 
ed»  In  the  next  year  the  duty  on  foreign 
silks  is  to  be  greatly  reduced.  A  great 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  foreign  but- 
ter and  cheese  has  been  for  some  time 
promised.  Mr  F.  Lewis,  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  stated,  that  the 
present  duties  on  corn  might  after  a 
certain  period  be  reduced;  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said,  that  it 
would  soon  be  necessary  to  reduce 
them.  All  protections  are  to  be  swept 
away  until  we  are  reduced  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  standard  of  the  cheap-, 
est,  the  poorest,  and  the  most  wretched 
of  foreign  nations.  This  must  take 
place  if  the  system  be  persevered  in. 
For  three  years  this  system  has  kept 
the  country  in  a  state  of  uncertainty^ 
embarrassment,  loss,  and  suffering; 
and  if  public  ruin  can  be  so  long  de- 
ferred, it  must  keep  it  in  a  similar 
state  for  perhaps  four  years  longer; 
then  the  system  will  receive  the  fimsh^ 
ing  touch,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
British  empire  will  be  completed. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

LONDON. 

A  thiid  edition  has  been  called  fpr  of  the  "  Co^espondence  and  Memoirs  of  Vice-Ad* 

mhral  Lord  Collingwood."    By  G.  L.  Newnham  CoUingwood,  Esq, 
A  second  edition  is  ahbut  to  appear  of  the  ''  Last  of  the  Greeks ;  or,  the  Fall  of  Cd^« 

•  standoople."    By  Lord  Morpeth. 

The  *'  Life  and  Remains  of  \Yilmot  Warwick,"  edited  by  his  fViend,  Henry  Vernon, 
are  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  Report  equals  them,  we  must  add,  to  the  ^t  pro- 
ductions of  the  justly  famed  Washington  Irving. 

An  important  work  has  just  been  put  to  press,  on  the  ^^  Present  State  and  Fotaro 
Prospects  of  the  Free  lYade  and  Colcmization  of  India.'* 

An  Historical  View  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  by  Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  is  nearly  rtady  for 
publication. 

foreign  and  Domestic  Viei^  of  the  CathoUc  Question*  By  Henry  Gaily  Kp^h|,  j^iq. 
Third  edition.  3s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  |legulation  of  the  Currency^  and  p]:cve^'< 
tion«  Correction,  and  Detection  of  Crime.     By  An  Englishman.  2s.  6df 

The  Slave  Law  of  Jamaica.  With  Proceedings  and  Documents  relating  thereto.  QwOy 
^  6d. 

A  New  Edition  of  Mr  Mitford^s  History  qf  Greece,  in  eight  volumes,  8?o,  is  now  m  the 
press,  and  will  be  published  in  October  next,  with  many  Additions  and  Corrections' 
by  the  Author,  and  some  Corrections  and  Additions,  chiefly  Chronolegioal,  by  the 
£dUor.    ^  short  Account  of  the  Author,  and  of  his  pursuits  in  Life,  by  his  br^ei:, 

:  Lord  Aedesdale^  irith  an  Apology  for  some  Parts  of  hit  Work,  whidi  have  been 
ohi^cts  of  censure,  will  be  prefixed. 

A  small  volume,  to  be  entitle  Hints  to  (Counsel,  CoTon^rs,  and  Juries>  qq  ^e  l^xami* 
nation  of  Medical  Witnesses,  by  Dr  Gordon  Snilth,  will  shorty  appe^. 

Mr  B'  R.  Green  is  prejparing  for  publication  a  Numismatic  Chart,  comprising  ^,  s^iei| 
of  ^50  Grecian  coins  of  kings,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  from  their  earliest 
period  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century*  executed  on  stone ;  the  gold  and  bronze 
coins  to  be  coloured.  The  object  of  the  undertaking  will  be  the  elucidation  of  Gre- 
cian History  through  the  medium  of  coins.  The  selection  wiU  chiefly  comprise  the 
series  of  the  Macedonian  and  Sicilian  kings,  the  various  kingdoms  of  Asia  Af  inor^ 
those  of  Egypt  and  Numidia,  of-  Syria,  Parthia,  and  Armenia.    The  work  will  be 

•  accompanied  with  descriptive  letCer-piess,  and  dedicated,  by  pesmlsiion,  to  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen. 

A  sixth  edition  of  Montgomery's  Omnipresepee  of  the  D^  is  about  to  appear* 

In  the  press,  Conversations  o^n  Oeology,  |n  a  ^uode^ii^o  yolup^,  with  engrayings- 

Second  Qredc  Delectus ;  or  New  Ai^iti^^^a  Minora,  on  the  plan  of  Dalzeil*s  Analects 
Minora.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Valpy,  Trinity  C^Uege,  Cantl)w4g%  9»i^  Q^^of  tjie  Un^er 
Masters  of  Reading  School.    8vo,  7s.  boa'^ 

An  Abridgment  and  Translation  of  Viger,  Bos,  Hoog^ver,  and  Herman,  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Seager,  ai^thor  of  the  '^  Critical  Observations  on  Classical 
Authors,"  and  several  Greek  Ciiticisms  in  the  Classical  Journal  ^e  four  works 
will  fi^rm  about  220  pages  each,  and  may  be  purchased  separately,  or  together  in  one 
volume  8vo.    Viger  is  just  published.    Price  8s.  6d. 

A  new  edition  of  Valpy's  Latin  Delectus,  with  an  Index  to  evei^  word.  To  ii4ioii 
.  are  added,  Questions  to  Improve  the  Knowledge  and  Coltiva^  tbe  Meaiory  of  the 
Leacner.    2s. JW,  - 

The  Ust  Number  (XXXIX.)  of  the  new  edition  of  Stephens*  Greek  Thesaurus,  ^f^.. 
taining  the  General  Index,  &c.  will,  it  is  expected,  be  published  next  month. 

The  Delphin  and  Variorum  Classics,  Nos.  CXVII.  to  CXX.,  containing  Livy,  Mani- 
lius,  and  Panegyricl  Veteres,  will  be  published  this  month,  price  L.1,  Is.  per  Num- 
ber, large  paper,  double. 

The  Medea  of  Euripides,  with  English  Notes  on  the  Plan  of  the  Hecuba.  By  the 
Rev*  J.  B.  Major.    12mo,  price  5s.  6d. 

The  Rev.  William  TroUope,  M.  A.  of  Christ  Hospital,  has  in  the  press,  a  work  to  be 
comprised  in  two  closely  printed  volumes,  octavo,  entitled  Analecta  Theologica,— a 
digested  and  arranged  compendium  of  the  most  approved  commentaries  on  me  New 
Testament.  It  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  embody,  in  as  small  a  compass,  as  is  con- 
sistent with  perspicuity,  the  opinions,  illustrations,  and  expositions  of  the  principal 


theologians  and  biblical  critics :  distinctly  marking  them,  who  have  taken  difRnnt 
sides  of  a  disputed  point,  ;ind  directing  the  i^tt^ntion  of  the  student  to  that  interpre- 
tation which  seems  to  be  best  supported,  and  most  gencarally  received.  In  those  col. 
lections  which  are  already  before  tne  puUin^  the  heads  of  the  ?^pf^ve  arguments  ane 
given,  and  that  without  any  regard  to  connexion  and  arrangement ;  so  that  the  student 
is  left  in  a  maze  of  conflicting  opinions,  the  merits  of  which  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  a  reference  to  the  writers  uemselves.  This  defect  has  been  severely  felt  and  1^ 
mented,  by  young  students  more  especially  %  who  have  not  ^Iwi^a  either  the  leisurcu 
or  the  means,  to  consult  the  numerous  and  expensive  works,  a  digest  of  whicb.  anq 
not  merel]^the  outlines,  the  Analficta  are  intended  to  supply.  This  worl(  w^l  ^ 
published  m  October  next. 

The  Christmas  Box  for  1829.-— We  find  a  report  is  in  circulation  in  certain  quarteiv 
that  this  popular  Juvenile  Annual  has  been  discontinued.  On  the  conlrary,  we  ar^ 
assured  that  it  is  in  active  {Progress, — that  it  is  more  than  half  printed,  and  will  ap^i 
pear  with  increased  strength,  as  the  idea  which  we  are  enable4  to  furnish  of  its  pro- 
bable contents  will  prove.  In  the  first  place,  the  little  volume  is  to  open  with  aQ 
Irish  story,  of  considerable  length,  from  tne  pen  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  Mrs  Huflandt 
furnishes  aiv  Historical  Tale — Miss  MitJford  a  Village  Sketch,  with  some  poetry.. 
Then  follow  contributions  from  Mrs  Jameson,  the  authoress  of  the  '^  Diary  of  an 
Ennuy^e,**  and  of  the  not  sufliciently  known,  but  very  pretty,  child's  story  of  *^  liittle 
Louisa*' — our  accomplished  Parisian  friend,  Madame  de  l4abourt~Mi8s  P^ley* 
authoress  of  ^^  the  Birth  Day** — Mrs  Jewsbury,  of  Manchester — Mrs  Hemans— « 
Mrs  James  Douglas — Miss  £.  Taylor— Mrs  Emmerson — Mrs  Neeley.-*with  other 
esteemed  writers.  The  editor,  Mr  Crofton  Croker,  thus  promises  us  a  rich  di8p^y 
of  female  talent,  in  addition  to  his  unrivalled  countrywoman.  Miss  Edgeworth ;  and 
we  also  learn  that  there  are  several  eminent  gentlemen  contributors ;  and  they  must 
exert  themselves,  or  they  will  be  besten  by  the  ^<  wetter**  sex. 

In  a  neat  pocket  volume,  with  maps,  a  new  edition,  revifed.  and  improve4>  The  Gam<t 
brian  Tourist,  or  Post-chaise  Companion,  through  ^Wales• 

On  the  1st  of  Sept.  will  be  published,  the  last  Number  of  the  10th  Volus^e  of  Neal«*8 
Views  of  Seats.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  proprietw  to  copiplete  th^  work  in  tw* 
more  volumes.  The  forthcoming  Number  wUl  contain  two  Views  of  Arundel  Castle. 

Mr  John  H.  Brady,  late  of  the  L^acy  Dutv  Offio^  Somerset  House,  has  in  the  fte^ 
a  second  and  improved  edition  of  his  ^^  Plain  Advice  to  the  Public,  to  faci^tate  the 
Making  of  their  own  Wills.** 

Occasional  Thoughts  on  Select  Texts  of  Scripture.  By  the  late  John  Mason  GK)od»  M.D. 

Early  Impressions ;  or  Moral  and  Instructive  Entertainment  for  G^dren,  in  Prose 
and  Verse.     With  Twelve  Designs,  by  Dighton. 

Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  H.  Raikes,  A.M.     1  vol.  8vo. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  James  Procter,  A.M.  Fellow  of  Pet.  Coll.,  Cambridge ;  late 
Curate  of  Bentley,  Hants,  and  Assistant  Minister  of  Farnham,  Surrey.  1  vol.  Svo. 

A  New  Editkm  of  Practical  Sermons  for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year.  The  3  volumes 
compressed  into  2. 

A  Second  Edition  of  Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Dealtry,  Rector  of  Clapham. 

The  Annals  of  the  Poor ;  containing  Authentic  Narratives  of  the  Dairyman*s  Daugh- 
ter, (with  considerable  additions).  The  Negro  Servant,  and  the  Young  Cottager,  hf 
the  late  Rev.  Legh  Richmond. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  Past  Feelings  Renovated,  or  Ideas  occasioned  by  the 
Perusal  of  Dr  Hibbert*s  Philosophy  of  Apparitions.  Written  with  the  view  of 
counteracting  any  Sentiments  approaching  Materialism)  which  that  work,  however 
unintentiontd  on  the  part  of  the  Author,  may  have  a  tendency  to  produce. 

In  Demy  8vo,  A  New  Dictionary,  French-English  and  English-French,  compiled  ttom 
Boyer  and  DeletanviUe,  by  p.  Boileau,  is  just  ready  for  publication. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, for  the  Use  of  Schools,  &c,  <m  me  plap  of  Sheridan,  by  Stephen  Jones,; 
with  considerable  Additions  and  Improvements,  will  be  published  in  a  fiw  days. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,'  in  8vo,  Annotations  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew, 
designed  for  the  Use  of  Studen'to  at  the  UiMveraity,  and  Candidate^  for  Holy  Ofders. 
Ky  uie  Rev.  M.  Bland,  D.D.  P.R.S.,  Reotor  of  I^l<ey»  Her^b  Prel^dary  of  W^f» 
and  late  FeUow  of  St  Jolm's  €|oll^|  Qm^v^ 
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Aniraal  Regitter  (Dodsley^s)  for  1827.    870,  16s. 

At  Home,  a  novel.    S  vo]s.  post  8vo,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 

Betrothed  (The)  Lovers,  from  the  Italian.    3  vols,  post  Svo,  2l8^ 

Burgess*8  Perspective;     8vo,  5s. 

Bum*8  Christian  l^etch  Book.    12mo,  5s. 

CampbeU*B  (Thomas)  Poetical  Works.    2  vols,  post  8vo,  18s. 

tester's  (Bishop  of)  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  die  Apostles.    SvOj  lOs.  6d» 

Crawfurd*s  Embassy  to  Siam,  &c   4to,  L.3,  3s. 

I)illon*s  (Viscount)  Eccelino  da  Rom'ano.^    8vo,  15s. 

Emma  de  Lissau.   2  vols.  12mo,  128. 

Faber*8  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy.    3  vols.  8vo,  L.l,  ISs- 

«  Sapplement  to  Difficulties  of  Romanism.     8vo,  8s« 

Franklin's  Second  Expedition.  4to,  L.4,  4s. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  voL  XIV.  8vo,  10s. 

Notions  of  the  Americans.    By  a  Travelling  Bachelor.  2  vols.  8vo,  26«i- 

ltodford*8  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Cooke,  8vo,  14s. 

Rbgers*  Italy,  Part  II.  Foolscap,  Ts.  6d. 

Kose*s  Sermons  at  Cambridge.    New  Series.    8V0,  Ss. 

Rovigo's  (Duke  of)  Memoirs.  VoL  II,  French,  14s.  sewed,  English,  10s. 

ShorberPs  Present  State  of  Christiantty.    12mo,  9s. 

Sketches  of  Greece.    2  vols,  post  8vo,  2Is. 

Street*i  Practice  of  the  County  Courts.    8vo,  Ts. 

William**  Memoirs  of  Matthew  Henry..   8vo,  8s« 

Abbey  (The)  of  Innesmoyle.    18mo,  38.  6d. 

Aidibold  on  Commitments.    12mo,  148.  6d. 

Armstrong's  Anatomy  of  the  Bowels  illustrated,  Parts  L  and  II.,  IDs.  6d.  each,  or 

coloured,  II.  Is. 
Baillie*s  (Miss)  Bride^  s  Tragedy.    8vo^  4s.  6d. 
Barringum's  (Viscount)  Theological  Works.  3  vols.  8vo,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 
Boarding  School  Ciphering  Book.    4to,  3s. 
Book  of  Job,  in  conformity  to  the  Masoretical  Text.  8vo,  5s.  6d. 
Bradley's  Psalms  and  Hymns.   18mo,  2s.  6d.  bound. 
Caddick's  Tales  of  the  Affections.  12mo,  78. 
Calcutta  Medical  Transactions,  vol.  III.  8vo,  158. 
Cameron**  Token  for  Children.  2  vols.  18mo,  58. 
Chronological  Guide,  with  Chart.   12mo,  78*  8d;  half-bound. 
Cicero*s  Offices-,  Latin  and  BngHsh,  by  Johnson.   Crown  8vo,  9s. 
Collyer*s  Criminal  Sututes.  l2mo,  ISs. 

Cory*8  Ancient  Fragments  of  Sanchoniatho.   Crown  8vo,  lOs.  6d— Joyal,  L.1,  Is. 
Duppa*s  Travels  in  Sicily,  &c.  Post  8vo,  8s. 
Early  Impressions,  with  Twelve  Designs.   12mo,  6s. 
Ebers*8  Seven  Years  of  the  King*s  Theatre.    8vo,  18s. 
First  Steps  to  Astronomy.   12mo,  9s.^ 
Fletcher*s  Picturesque  Primer.  ISmo,  4s.  6d.  half-bd. 
Formation  and  Culture  of  the  Tree  Rose.  iSmo,  38.  dd.^ 
Grant*s  Last  Things.   12mo,  58. 
Grier*8  General  Councils  of  Uie  Church.    8vo,  Os. 
Index  to  Latham*s  General  History  of  Bnrds.  4to,  LI. 
Ihglis  (Sir  R.)  on  the  Catholic  Question.    8vo,  5s. 
Jeremy's  High  Ccnit  of  Chancery.    Royal  8vo,  L.1,  10s. 
Katherine,  a  Tale.     4  vols.  12mo,  L.1,  28. 
Kennedy's  Origin  of  Languages.    4to,  L.2,  12s.  6d. 
Kinsey's  Portugal  Illustrated.    Imperial  8vo,  L.1,  lOs. 
Lanktree*8  Synopsis  of  Roman  Antiquities.    18mo,  3s. 
Lansdowne*B  Act,  with  Notes  by  Carey..   12mo,  58. 
■  >^      ■    ■  ■  I  by  Pratt.    12mo,  2b.  6d. 

Lowndes*  Bibliographer's  Manual^  Parts  L  and  II.    8V0,  58.  «ach.. 
Maroella.    2  vols.  12mo,  158. 
Maxwell's  Juvenile  Shakspeare.    12mo,  68. 

Mea8on*8  Landscape  Architecture  of  the  great  Painters  of  Italy.    4to,  L4,  48. 
Mo8ely*s  Greek  Exercises.    18mo,  2s.  bound. 
Notes  of  a  Journey  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in  1827*     12mo,  6s. 
Pair's  (Dr)  Works  by  Dr  Johnstone.    8  vols.  8vo,  L.7,  78.,  royal  8vo,  L.12,  128. 
Pearson's  Sennoiu  before  the  Sang.    8vO|  128. 
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Peter^s  Sacred  Songs.  2s.  6d. 

Peterdorf*8  Law  Reports,  Vol.  VIII.  Royal  Svo,  L.1,  lis.  Gd. 

Philosopher's  (The)  Stone.    ISmo,  28.  6d.  half-bound. 

Plam  Sermons  by  a  Country  Cleigyman.    ISmo,  5s.  6iL 

Planch^'s  Descent  of  the  Danube.   8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Prati*s  Justice  of  the  Peace.  12mo,  8s. 

Raine*s  Account  of  St  Cuthbert.  4to,  Li.1,  lis.  6d.    Large  paper,  L.3,  3s. 

Revell*s  Sermons.   Svo,  128.  .... 

Rymer  on  Diet  and  Regimen.    6vo,  10s. 

Saknonia,  or  Dajrs  of  Fly-Fishing,  by  an  Angler.  F.cap.  lOs..  6d.. 

Sampson's  Translation  of  St  PaiU*8  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.   8yo,  7^  Cd« 

Skene's  Little  Jack,  French  and  English.   12mo,  48.  6d. 

Something  New  on  Men  and  Manners.   8vo,  10s. 

Spinster's  (A)  Tour  in  France,  &c    12mo,  10s.  6d. 

Stafford  on  Strictures  of  the  Urethra.    8y6,  6s.    .         '  - 

Subaltern's  |^The)  Log-Book.   2  toIs.  post  8vo,  L.L 

Townsend*s  Calendar  of  Knights,    Sm.  8w>,  8s.  ^ 

Trollope's  Notse  in  Euripidis  Tragoedias.   2  to1&  Svo,  L.1,  4s. 

Warner's  Psalter  Illustrated.  8v6,  lOs.  6d. 

Wilson'4i.(Re?»P.)  Sermons.  Svo,  10s.  iSd. 


EDINBURGH  PUBLISHED. 


Dictionarium  Scoto-Celticum  ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  Gaelic  Languages,  comprising  an 

ample  Vocabulary  of  Gaelic  l^ords,  as  preserved  in  vernacular  speech.   Manuscripts' 

and  Printed  Works,  with  their  signification  and  various  meanings  in  English  and 

Latin,  illustrated  by  suitable  examples  and  phrases,  and  with  Etymological  Remarks. 

and  Vocabularies  of  Latin  and  English  Words,  with  their  translation  into  Gaelic. 

To  which  are  prefixed  an  Introduction,  explaining  the  nature,  objects,  and  sources  of 

the  Work,  and  a  Compendium  of  GaeUp  Grammar.    Compiled  and  published  under* 

the  directfon  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.    In  two  large  volumes,  4to,  L.7y- 

78.    A  few  copies  in  royal  4to,  L.10,  lOs. 
The  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia ;  or  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscdlaneoot 

Literature.     Conducted  by  David  Brewster,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  London,  and  Sec  R.S. 

Edinburgh,  &c,  wi^  the  assistance  of  gentlemen  eminent  in  Science  and  Literature. 

VoL  XVIIL  Part  L  21s. 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the 

Highland  Society  of  Scotland. '  No.  II.    5s.  fid. 
The  Course  of  Time.    A  Poem,  in  Ten  Books.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  PoUok,  A.M.' 

The  fifth  edition,  foolscap  8vo,  lOs.  fid. 
The  Covenanters*  Communion,  md  other  Poems.     By  David  Vedder.    12mo,  6S. 
Constable's  Miscellany,  Vols.  XXVIL,  XXVIII.,  and  XXIX.  Ss.  fid.  each. 
Rudiments  of  Plane  Geometry,  including  Geometrical  Analysis,  and  Plane  Trioono. 

metry.    By  John  Leslie,  Bs^.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  UniverJty  o0i 

Edinburgh.  Svo,  7s.  fid. 
Historical  Sketches  of  the  Ancient  Native  Irish,  and  their  Descendants*  By  Christopher 

Anderson.   12mo,  5s.  fid.  ^    -   . 

A  Compendium  of  Modern  Geography.    By  the  Rev.  AkpL^  Stewart  ISmo,  3s.  ^ 
The  New  Consolidated  Act  of  Sederunt,? regulating  the  Form  of  Process  in  the  Court 

of  Sosion,  11th  July  1828,  with  complete  Index.  Svo,  fis.  '-'^'f  '  ' 

A  Letter  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  &c,  r^p^t^  the  <<  Secoxilits*'  Ae« 

cessary  towards  Emancipation.    By  a  Scotch  Catholic  Syo,  Is. 
Reply  to  Various  Criticisms,  which  have  appeared  on  the  Course  of  Lectures  lately  de« 

liveied  in  this  City  by  the  Rev.  Edward  mlng.  Svo,  2s.  fid* 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &fc. 
June* 


Brerel.     MaJ.  Gen.  Sir  J.  Lyon,  K.C.B.  to  have      20 
the  nnk  of  Li6ut.-Geo.  in  the  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  Islands  only 

'      ,  -^     .         .    1  May  1828 
Maj.  Hon.  J.*  H.  Cradbck,  h.  p.  to  be      21 
Lieut.-Col.  in  the  Army  -25  Dec.  1827 

1  Life  G.  Lieut.  Hart,  from  13  Dr.  Lieut,  vied 

Heneaee,  53  F.  24  May  1828 

2  Dr.  G.    Hedby,  Capt  by  purduvicfi  Knbs,      22 

ret.  1  do. 

Cor.  Tobin,  Lieut  '   do. 

W.  Brandling,  Cor.  do. 

9  Dr.        As.  Surg.  WUson,  M^D.  team.  4  F.  As.      21^ 

Surg,  vice  Shiell^^h.  pb  -     .25  April 

10  Cor.  Wedderbum,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Stephens,  ret.  29  May 

11  T.  J.  Ganly,  Vet  Surg,  vice  Perdvalf,      20  • 

6  Dr.  22  do. 

12  Cor.  Pulteney,  Lieut  by  pttrefas  vice      29 

Petre,  ret  8  do. 

Ens.  Stuar^  f^om  36  F/  Cor.  Iiy  purch.      29 
do. 

13  Lieut  Sargeaunt,  firom  53  F.  Lieut      30 

viee  Hart,  1  LifSd  Ods.  24  do* 

14  As.  Surff.  Huey,  (torn  58  F.  As.  Surg. 

vice  Hughes,  58  F.  1  do. 

1«  Lieut  Havelock,  Adj.  vice  Vincent, 

res.  Adj.  only  6  Oct  1827 

IF.  W.  Gordon,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Wi|l. 

ker,  6  F.  5  June  1828 

2  Bt  Lieut.CoI.  Willshire,  from  46  F. 

Lteut^CoL  vioePkiee,  41  F. 

30  Aug.  1827      32 

3  Elii.  Lacy,  Lt  vide  Amid,  dead   4  do. 
~—  Rainey,  Lieut  vice  Bruce,  dead 

;  15O0U 

T.  Ludbey,  Ens.  vice  Turton,  dead 

TOSept 
Ji  Bridge,  B&Sk  vice  Lriey  14  May  1828      5$> 
J..Speedy,  En8.i  vice  Rainey        15  do. 
Lieut  Kenyon,  from  50  F.  Lieut  vice      34 

Stephens,  cane.  8  do. 

Hosp.  As.  W.  HaU,  As.  Surg.  do. 

4. '      '      Capt  Maekenaie,  ,Ma^  by  puxdi.  vice 

Drummond,  prom.  -17  JiEne      35 

Lieut  Williams,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Biooke,  Lieut  .do;      36 

— Ponsonbyi  from  65  F.  Ens.  26  April 
W.  0.  G.  Haly,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice      38 
Brooke  17  June 

til  Lieut  Gen,  Gapt  vice  Claire,  dead  .        40 

15  Sept  1827 
--"^  Hammond,  Adl.  vice  Griffiths,  res. 

Adj.onlv  19  do.      41 

Capt  Leshe,  firom  54  F.  Maj.  vice  Scott 

dead  15  May  1828 

Etas.  WsAkte,  ftotn  1  F.  Lieut  vice 

OelW  prom.  do.      44 

12  J.  Thompson,  Ens.  vlice  Hadfleld,  44  F. 

19    •     -    tint.  Orange,  Lieut,  vice  Campbell, 
dead  15  Oct  1827 

-^ —  Taylorj  Lt  viee  Lamphier,  dead 
25  do. 

W.  T.  Shakespeare,  Ens<   .  do. 

14  W.  Graham,  Ens.  vice  Tulloh,  dismiss- 

ed the  service  21  Sept      45 

Ens.  Graham,  A^j.  vice  Grant,  res.  Adj. 
<nitv  do. 

M^.  ThomhiU,  Lieut-Col.  vide  Camp. 
peU,  ret  1  May  1828 

Capt  Rochfisrt,  Maj.  do. 

Lieut  Newman,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Thorpe,  from  55  F.  Lieut  by 
purch.  vice  Pasley,  prom.        2  June 

—  Greaves,  ftrom  64  F.  Lieut  by      46* 
purch.  vice  Stewart,  29  F.  3  do. 

—  Jenkins,  from  99  F.  Lt  by  purch. 
vice  Newman  4  do. 

IT  Ens.  and  Adj.  Cooper,  Lt  1  May 

1»  Lt  Trevers,  firom  97  F.  Lt  vice  Col- 

thurst,  cane.  5  June 


Ens.  Cooke,  from  h.  p.  66  F.  Ens.  vice 
Rodgers,  26  F.  1  May 

Ens.  and  A^j.  Hidlinsworth,  to  have 
rank  of  Lt  29  do. 

Lt  Magra,  frbih  41  F.  1st  Lt  vice  A. 
Young,  h.  p.  R*  Afr.  Corps        8  do. 

T.  W.  Young,  Adj.  vice  Young* 

res.  Adi.  only  '  do. 

Bartley,  Paym.  viee  Bartow,  dead 

da. 

— —  Gotdoii,  from  97  F.  Lt  vice  Bart- 
ley  5  June 

•: —  tIarri8,Capt  by  purch. vice  Smytii, 
ret  1^  May 

Ens.  Hon,  C*  Preston,  Lt  do» 

J.  J.  Greig,  Ens.  do.. 

Ens.  Rodgers,  frott  20  F.  QdaT.  Mast 
vice  Rodgers,  h.  p.  66  F.  1  do. 

2/trParker,  from  58  F.  Lt  vice  Broad- 
head,  h.  p.  R.  African  Corps      8  do. 

- —  SIfewart,  from  14  F.  Capt  by 
purch.  vice  Richardson,  prom.  3  June 

—  Mayne,  Capt  vice  Yoxmg,  dead 

5Aug.  182t 
Ens.  Borton,  Lt  vice  Andrews,  44  F. 

16  Sent 
<-—  Gregg,  Lt  yice  Mayne        28  aow 
^ —  Meik,  from  45  F.  Lt  by  purph. 
vice  Everard,  ret  iO  Oct. 

W.  H.  Heard,  Ens.  vice  Borton  16  Sept 
J.  G.  Cochrane,  Ens.  vfee  Gr^g 

15  May  1828 
Capt  WicgQeiJ,  Tliaj.  by  purch.  vice 

Gasenignej,  pR>m.  3  June 

Lt  Hodge,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  BejWEley,  Lt  d<v 

Cent  f.'Qdet  A,  Curapbelli  from  R.  MiR 

CoiL  mun.  do. 

Htwp*  As,  Wnlker,  Aa^  Surg,  vice  Mur« 

my,  dead  29  May 

TAnh  FerguBCin*  Lt-CoU  by  purch.  vic«| 

€Hnipl>ell,  Kt  8  del. 

Cupt,  GreAvtu^i  M!^.  do. 

W.  Mackenzie,  from  h.  p.  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Ward,  Lt  vice  O'Hara,  dead  1  do. 
6.  NeWton,  Ens.  do. 

G.  B.  Bouehier,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Stuar(.  12  Dr.  0  do. 

Lt  Vernon,  from  R.  Africaii  Corps, 

U.  vice  Blake,  98  F.  do^ 

Ens.  Bulkley,  Lt  vice  MttcAndrew,  49 
^.  29  do. 

T.  J.  Valiant  Ens.  do. 

Lt'CM.  Place,  from  2F.  Lt-CoL  vioe 

Chambers,  dead  30  Aug.  1827 

—  Nott,  from  R.  African  Corps,  Lt 
vice  Magra,  21  P.  8  May  182ft 

Mai.  Staelton,  Lt'CoL  vice  Carter,  dead 

16  Sept  1827 
Capt  Butney,  Mi^.  do. 
Lt  Andrews,  from  30  F.  Capt  dd. 
Ens.  HadfiekU  from  12  F.  Ens.  vice 

Usher,  dead  15  May  IhSS 

—  Dodgin,  Lt  viee  Woollard,  88  F. 

99jdo. 

T.  R.  Leigliton',  Ens.  do. 

J.  C.  Campbell,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Meik,  30 P.  15  do. 

Serg.  Maj.  J.  Htaie,  from  48  F.  A4}. 

aod  Ens.  vice  Bbbert,  prom. 

1  Aug.  1827 
Lt  Prendergast  f^om  89  F.  Lt  vice 
M'Gregor,  cashiered      15  May  1828 
M.  MeUo,  Ens.  vice  Graham,  cane. 

22  do. 
Capt  Nairn,  M^.  vice  Wllkhire,  2  F. 
30  Aug.  1827 
Lt  Pureell,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Lacy,  Lt  do. 

W.  PoUock,  Ens.  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Fryer,  As.  Surg,  vice  Bush, 
dead  ^     8  May  1828 
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Lt.  Nagle^  Quar.  Mast*  vice  Bailie, 

dead  4  Nov.  1857 

~  Croker,  Capt  vice  Marshall,  dead 

9  July 

Ens.  Tonelan,  Lt.  do. 

F.  A.  Wetherall,  Ena.       15  May  1838 
Lt  Wilson,  Capt.  vice   Broti^eridge, 

dead  do. 

—  Finly,  from  h.  p.  10^  F.  Lt  vice 
Enkine,  63  F.  8  do. 

Ens.  Hull,  Lt.  vice  Wilsqn  15  do. 

G.  S.  Tidy,  Ens.  do. 
Ens.  Campbril,  from  8S  F*  Lt.  vice 

Dwyer,  cane,  M  Apr. 

Lt  O'Hara,  rrom  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Ken> 

yon,  3  F.  8  May 

Lt  Heneage,  from  1  Life  Gds.  Lt  vice 

Sargeaunt,  13  Dr.  84  do. 

Bt  Lt  Col.  Kelly,,  from  ^  p.  93  Dr. 

Cant  vice  Leslie,  prom.  15  do. 

Lt  TrydeU,  from  b.  p.  9  R.  Vet  Ba. 

Lt  vice  Thomsffn,  canCf  8  do. 

J.  Horner^  f^  \tj  pimeb,  viqe  Thorpe, 

14  P.  3  June 

Lt  Hardy,  from  h.  p,  R,  Aft.  Corpi» 

Lt  vice  Parker,  7$  F.  8  May 

B.  Faunc,  En8.bypiuvh.  viee  Phillips 

ret  15  do. 

Ehs.  M'Gregor,  Lt  vice  Clark,  dead 

8  Aug.  1827 

A.  M'Donald,  Ens.  15  May  1828 

Lt  Barlow,  Adj.  vice  Toole,  rea.  Ail/. 

only  1  do. 

—  Toole,  Paym.  vice  Glas,  ret  h.  p, 
do. 

Ens.  Armstrong,  Lt  vice  Burrell,  dead 

8  do. 

Lt  Erskine.  Arom  48  F.  Lt  vice  Ward, 

h.  p.  103  F.  do. 

J.  Lord,  Ens.  do. 

X.  Peel,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Greaves, 

H  F.  3  June 

Ens.  Deverell,  Adi.  vice  Bolton,  res. 

Adj.  only  29  May 

Eos,  Dumlbrd,  Lt.  vice  Mendham, 

dead  Idoy 

J.  F.  Bouchette,  Eqs.  do. 

Staff  Assist  Surg.  Forde,  Assist.  Surg. 

vice  Stratford,  res,  fS  Apr. 

Lt  Godfrey,  Capt.  vice  Hay,  dead 
15  May 
E(;s.  Brown,  Lt  do. 

J.  Skene,  Ens.  by  purch.  29  dor 

Lt  Gordon,  Capt  ))y  puich.  viceHas^ 

8ard,rer.  Xdo. 

Ens.  Stewart,  Lt  do» 

Lt.  Hon,  J.  H,  R,  Curaon,  ftom  98  F, 

Lt  vice  Barker,  h.  p.  R.  Afir,  Corpf 

Ens.  Boys,  AdJ.  vice  DaoieO,  res,  AdJt 

only  29  do* 

R.  Bruce,  Ens.  viee  Popspnhy,  saim 

1  tiot 

R.  Silver,  Ens.  vice  Cannsben,  49  Ft 
^^      26  Apr, 
Capt  Townsend,  from  h.  p.  Capt  pay, 
diff.  vice  Wynn,  58  P.   "^      22  Cay 
Lt  Col  Kcyt.  from  h.  p.  Lt  CoL  vici 
Macalrster,  cane.  29  do. 

Ens,  Wilson,  Lt  vice  PrencergiU,  i5 
P.  ^5do. 

Lt  Sutherland,  Capt  by  puich.  vice 
Lowed,  ret  5  June 

Ens.  Blachford,  Lt.  do. 

G.  H.  Dunbar,  Ens.  do. 

Capt  J.  Macdonald,  ftom  h.  p.  Paym. 
vice  Patullo,  dead  22  May 

Lf  Wall,  l^om  h.  p,  Lt  vice  Traveri, 
19  P.  5  June 

?vS  Lt  Blake^  ftom  38  F.  Lt  vice  Curzon, 

74  P.  gdob 

99  R.  H.  Walker,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Jen- 

kins, 14  P.  4  June 

Rifle  Brig.  Lt  Cochran,  Capt  viae  Pemberton, 
dead  22  May 

2d  Lt  Capel,  1st  Lt  do. 

Hon,  H.  A.  SaviUe,  2d  Lt  by  purciu 
29do. 
2  W.  L  R.  Ens.  Allan,  Lt  vice  Ford,  dead  28  do. 

Maxwell,  Lt  vice  Phibbs,  dead 

^   -  .   .  5  J^ne 

P.  Bntdebank,  Ens.  vice  Allan     4  do. 
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2  W.  L  R.  E.  Ricard,  Ens.  vice  Maxwell,    5  Jui  e 

Ceyl.  Regt.  C.  B,  Dehitre,  2d  Lt  vice  H.  Smith, 

cane.  15  do. 

2d  Lt  Garstin,  1st  L*.  vice  Deakins,  16 

P*  29  do. 

W,  Hardisty,  2d  Lt  by  pMroh.        do. 

Cape  C«v,  G.  A.  P.  Cunynghwoe,  Cor.  liy  puich, 

vice  Robinson,  prom.  22  do. 

Ordnance  department* 

HajMi  AfUlkrp, 

Bt  Maj.  Campbell,  Lt  Oo|.  vice  Wilffftss,  let 

•J  ^  -.  «    1     ^  IT  June  mfi 

2d  Capt.  Bayly,  Capt  do. 

Capt  Anderson,  from  K.  p.  2d  Capt  do. 

Gent  Cadet,  R.  Crawford,  to  he  2d  Lt  vice  Se- 
veme,  prom.  19  May 
W.  R.  Cleeve,  do.  vice  Briscoe,  daaa 

■'   ■"  J«  Bt  OtorgB,  do.  vice  Robinson,* 

"    ' '  ■■■■  W.  R.  Nedham,  do.  vloe  Vandeleur, 
to  Line  do. 

P.  S,  CampheU,  do.  vice  Holling- 

worth,  prom.  ^q^ 

A.  H.  Fraaer,  dp.  vice  Wingfield, 

T.  G.  MarUy,  da  vtet  Tulloh,  prom. 

00* 

E.  a  Warde,  do.  viee  FarfeU,  prom. 

do. 

A.  Tytler,  do.  vice  May,  prom.  do. 

Staff. 


prom. 


Lt  OoL  Tomns,  58  F.  Adi.  Gen.  in  E.  Ind.  vice 
Lt  CoL  Macdonald,  dead  l  May  1829 

Pearon,  6  F.  Dep.  Ad).  Gen.  in  E.  Ind. 


1829 
Ind. 
do. 


vice  Torrens 

Commusariat  Departmerif. 

Commissariat  Clerk,  J.  Skyrme,  to  be  Dep.  Assist 

Comm.  Gen.  28  Nov.  1827 

" J,  Parr,  dp.      2a  May  ISfg 

■*'    '  fl.  Bain,  do.  '    da 

J.  Barford,  da  do, 

—.—.,..—  8.  E.  Hansord,  do.  da 

■  J.  Paty,  da  da 

-,„.. ,. ^  G.  T.  MalasseK,  do.        da 

S.  P.  Edwards,  da         do. 

Medical  JOepartmeHt, 
•'•y-ISS^/  ^  ^  **~^  ^»^^  t«  the  Forces. 

vice  OTallaffliAM    v^  v  t>  i«.«  ^g^g 


Ufiat  (ached, 

Maj-  G.i.,tM>iffiu,  iroui  5i  ¥.  3  Julia  11128 

Be,  Lt  UaJ,  MsVtii]!,  fvom  t  Lif*  Gdfc         17  da 
Maj-  ITrumnioiiil,  from  -i  F.  do. 

To  be  ftSaJnr  nf  fnfaniry  tu  purchatit 
CJi»t.  Ricfmraion,  frgm  23  F-  3  June  l^S 

Tol^  Captains  q/ InfatUry  *jf  BUfcka4e. 
LL  A.  Mtirti.  ttf  D<>uro,  ham  A.  U.  Gdi. 

n     ,  elM^v  1828 

—  Paiiley^  liom  11  F.  £  June 


cepted  promotion  upon  Haifpay,  acoordkuF  to 
ih€  Gemerol  Qrdfr  if  the  %iih  Dee,  IfiKfi, 
To  be  Captain  qf  Infantry, 
LL  Fmueane^  hom  i4  F.  17  June  1828 

Exchanfres, 
Bt  Col,  Bruce,  6  F.  with  Lt  CoL  F 


tapt  Bygrave,  12  P.  rec,  difi;  with  Capt  R  A. 
M'Kensie,  h.  p. 

—  Cocker,  36  F.  rec,  dUT.  with  Capt  Barton, 

Snow,  6^  F.  rec,  diS  with  Capt  Walker,  h,  p. 

Miyendie,  80  F.  rec.  diffi  with  Lenf  W.  F. 

Montague,  h. j). 

—  Watts,  85  P.  rec,  diC  with  Capt  Hopwood, 

" —  s\?**Jl  *!■'•  ''***5.S^  ^•i-  Ki^?»  h.  p.  86  F. 

— -  Bell»  87  P. rec.  ditt  with Capl.  UrdL Chi- 
chester, h.  p. 

Stewart,  94  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  Mibier, 

h.-p. 
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CapU  Rudkin,  R.  N^wf.  Vet  Comp.  wiA  Bt.  Ua}. 

S«U,  h.  p.  47  F. 

Clive,  I  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  Curteb,  h.  p. 

—  Eyre,  I  F.  rec.  difll  with  Cant.  Paisley,  h.  p. 
Hanway,  8  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt.  Hartley, 

h.p. 

Johmton,-  49  P.  with  Bt  Lt  CoL  Sewell,  h.p. 

Fuller,  68  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  Wynn,  83  F. 

Usher,  86  F.  rec  difll  with  Bt  Mi^or  Bainet, 

h.p. 
Lt  I^yler,  14  F.  with  Lt  Du  Veraet,  45  F. 

Brooks,  16  Dr.  with  Ueut  Robtnaon,  67  F. 

Vernon,  86  F.  with  Lieut  Thomaon,  69  P. 

DoIpMn,  39  F.  with  Lieut  Pook,  h.  p.  Rifle 


CSept. 


Ramsay,  40  F.  with  Lieut  Sweeney,  87  F. 

Hon.  M.  Arbuthnot,  4  F.  with  Ueut  Col- 

thurst,  hwp.  8  F. 
Harpur,  69  F.  rec  di£  with  Ueut  Warbur- 

ton,  h.  p. 
Gun,CeyI.  Rest  lec  dm;  with  Ueut  Leeks, 

h.  p.  42  F. 
Ens.  O'Callaghan.  86  F.  with  2d  Ueut.  King, 

21  F. 

Rengnationt  and  Retirementt. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Campbell,  14  F. 
Colin  Campbell,  34  F. 
Timms,  R.  Mar. 
Wilgress,  R»  Art 


Ma^rs, 
Temple,  h*  p.  Unatt 
Watson,  R.  Mar» 

Captains. 
Knox,  2  Dr.  Gds, 
Smyth,  24  F. 
Hassard»  74  F. 
Dixon,  R.  L.  4  R«  Vet  Bn. 

lAeutenanttf 
Evered,  30  F. 
Petre,  12  Dr. 
Stephens,  10  Dr. 


PhUlips,  58  F. 


EnMign. 


Assist,  Surg^, 
Stratford,  72  F. 

Cancelled, 
Ueut  CoL  Macalester,  84  F. 
Lieut  Stephens,  3  F. 

Dwyer,  49  F. 

Thomson,  55  F. 

Ens.  Ponsonby,  76  F. 

2d  Lieut  H.  Smith,  Ceykm  Regt. 

Ens.  Silver,  18  F. 

Ens.  Knyvett,  58  F. 

Lieut  Colthurst,  19  F. 

Ens.  Graham,  45  F. 

Ditmifsed  the  Service, 
En8.TuU6h,  14F. 

Cashiered* 
Ueut  M'Giegor,  45  F. 


Alphabetical  LcISt  of  English  Bankeufts^  from  23d  June  to  33d 

July,  1828. 


Alderson,  T.  J.  Chancerv-Iane,  moiiey-<scriTener. 

Addison,  J.  Friskney,  Lmcoln,  miller. 

Archer,  E.  Wood-street,  watehouseman. 

Aiker,  E.  Wi^,  iron  and  liquor  merchant 

Beadsmoore,  S.  Ashley-de-Ia-Zouch,  XjockaeVer. 

Bailey,  J.  Dierby,  mercer. , 

BoIct,  T.  Lincoln,  brick>maker. 

Britten,  W.  Northampton,  leather-seller. 

Barnard,  J.  Commercial-road  Etat  baker. 

Brooks^  J.  Seymour-street,  bill-broker. 

Brown,  B.  Grundisburgh,  Suffirfk,  victualler. 

Bryon,  W.Tumham-green-terrice,  desterin  hops. 

Beeston,  J.  Betten  Capy,  Drayion-ln-HaleB,  Sa- 
lop, drover. 

Brown,  G.  Monmouth,  innkeeper. 

Chadbum,  W.  Sheffldd,  opticum. 

Chimley,  E.  Nottingham,  miller. 

Corlas,  T.  Keighly,  victualler. 

Crookenden,  C.  and  G.  Spilsbury,  Bermondiey, 
tanners. 

Cork,  J.  New  Bond-street  silk-mercer. 

Delauncy,  P.  J.  Regent«treet,  jeweller. 

Dodge,  W.  Sherborne,  linen-draper. 

Fraser,  C.  and  G.  C.  P.  Living,  St  Hden's-place, 
merchants. 

Faux,  C.  Bermondsev-wall,  warehouseman. 

Fowke,  W.  Belper,  Derby,  joiner. 

Flood,  J.  Leeds,  surgeon. 

Glass,  J.  W.  Liverpofri,  commission  agent 

Gregory,  C.  Great  Surrey-street  Bladmriars-road, 
ciuHnet-maker. 

Haxdaere,  G.  Old  Barge-house  Wharf,  Blackfrlars, 
wharfinger. 

Harrison.  T.  New  Bond-street  hosier. 

ma,  T.  Red  Lion-st,  Spitalfiekls,  potato-mercht 

Hobson,  C.  Leeds,  publican. 

Hodge,  E.  Plymouth,  grocer. 

H<dmes,  J.  Kidderminster,  grocer. 

Uanscm,  R.  Allen-street,  Goswell-street,  carman. 

Haviside,  W.  Jerusalem  Coflto-house,  master- 
mariner. 

Howarth,  G.  Liverpool,  flag-dealer. 

Jardine,  J.  .BiTcbin-lane,  stationer. 

JoseplK  R.  Somerset-street,  hatter. 

Hershaw,  B.  Butterworth,  Lancaihiie.  flannel- 
manuCaeturer. 


Lawrence,  E.  Charlton  Kings,  Gloucester,  hallierr 

Lever,  G.  Nottingham,  lace-manufJsctuier. 

Lancaster,  T.  Leeds,  iron-monger. 

Mellanby,  J.  Stockton-upon-Tees,  ship-builder. 

Mackrill,  H.  Whitechapel,  chemist 

Mills,  W.  Bath,  oil-merchant 

Manby,  T.  Argarkirk,  Unooln,  butcher. 

Mofikt,  W.  Bermondsey,  victualler. 

Matthews,  W.  Crooked-lane,  tin-plate  merchant. 

Owen,  H.  Jewin-street  draper. 

Orme,  D.  Oldham  and  Spencer,  J.  Royton,  Lan- 
cashire, ootton-^pinners. 

Palmer,  A.  Mincing-lane,  merchant 

Parsons,  J.  Mosterton,  Dorset,  miller. 

Ruler,  J.  Dewsbury,  York,  draper. 

Ramage,  T.  New  Bond-stieet,  tailor. 

Scholefleld*  R*  Bamsley,  leather-seller. 

Saxon,  T.  Oxford-street  chinaman. 

Stainton,  J.  Lincoln,  bookseller. 

StarUng,  J.  jun.  King's  Lynn,  hatter. 

Swaine,  J.  Bristol,  iimholder. 

Smith,  B.  Bristol,  taik>r  and  draper. 

Smith,  J.  DIonuna,  RegentTs-park,  and  of  Pftris» 
printer. 

Thompson,  J.  North  Stondiam,  Hants,  nursery- 
man. 

Tanner,  J.  Wickwar,  Gloucester,  tailor. 

Tranter, 'W.  Greenwich,  stone-mascm. 

Townshend,  R.  Bristol,  victualler. 

Venning,  T.  and  T.  Tucker,  Truro,  ooachmakert. 

Vaux,  J.  Stephen-street,  Tottenham-court-roady 
lamp-manufiscturer. 

Walmsley,  J.  Bamsley,  Hnen-manufiMsturer. 

Wright  D.  and  Sykes,  G.  Shefilekl,  opticians. 

Weuing,  C.  H.  and  W.  Greenwood*  St  Paur* 
Churdlinurd,  merchants. 

Walton,  W.  Mandiester,  timber-merchant 

Woolcock,  J.  Truro,  linen-draper. 

Whitelegg,  T.  Ashton-upcm-llersey,  Cheshire 
rectifier. 

Williams,  H.  Bath.  Innkeeper. 

Wright  J.  Charlotte-street,  Percy-itreet^  cheeee- 
monger. 

Withid,  W.  P.  Peniance,  wine-merchant 

Wood,  J.  Manchester,  oil-merehant 
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Aniuuit  David,  and  Co.  merchants.  Glaigow. ' 

Braird,  John,  merchant,  St  Andrews. 

Buchanan,  John,  merchant  in  Greenock. 

Campbell,  Annali,  and  Co.  merchants  in  Glasgow. 

Ganmer,  WilBam,  merchant  and  dnqper  in  Lin- 
lithgow. 

Hutdnoson,  Rdtwrt,  builder,  Edinburgh. 

Henry,  J.  and  J.  and  Co.  manufacturers  in  Glas- 
gow. 

Infflis,  William,  writer  to  the  signet,  Edinburgh. 

Ivison,  Charles*  and  Co.  meichanto  in  Glasgow. 


BANKauFTS-,  from  1st  June  to  30th 
1828. 

Laird,  John,  grocer  in  Johnston. 

Neilson,  James,  merdiant,  Stirling. 

Robertsdu  James,  lime-merdiant,  Perth. 

Shaw,  James,  nursery  and  seedsman,  Aberdeen. 

Taylor,  Dcmald,  merdiant,  Glasgow. 

Taylor,  Patrick,  merchant  and  soap-manufis^u- 
rer,  Dundee. 

Thom,  Cha.  builds  and  manufisctufer,  Charles- 
town  and  Wester  Carriagehill,  near  Paisley. 

Wheelwright*  Michael,  Iviaon,  and  Co.  manuftc- 
turers  and  agents  in  Glasgow. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Dee.  17,  1S27.  At  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Mrs  Stewart  Ryrie,  of  a  son. 

Jan.  19,  1828.  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  Capt 
Philip  Mauchan,  of  a  son. 

Feb.  13.  At  Bellary,  Madras,  the  Ukly  of  Wil- 
Dam  Bremner,  Esq.  Fort'Adjutant,  of  a  son. 

May  5.  At  No.  13,  MelviUe  street,  Mrs  aerk 
Rattray,  of  a  daughter. 

22.  At  Madeira,  the  lady  of  Webstier  Gordon, 
Esq.  of  a  son. 

25.  At  Southampton,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-CoL 
Henderson,  of  a  son. 

—  At  No.  26,  Albany  Street,  Mrs  Ballantyne, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  AtDunottar  House,  Lady  Kennedy,  of  a  son. 

30.  At  Spylaw,  niaar  Kelso,  Mrs  Dudgeon,  of  a 

SOT. 

31.  At  St  Andrews,  the  lady  of  Professor  Alex- 
ander, of  a  too. 

—  At  Harperfield,  Mrs  Gordon,  of  a  daughter. 
June  1.  At  Infflewood  House,  Hants,  the  lady 

of  the  Rev.  Charies  Grant,  of  a  daughter. 

2.  At  Wemyss  Castle,  Lady  Emma  Wemyss, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edmburgfa,  Mrs  Wright  Williamson, 
Kinross,  of  a  son. 

4.  In  Portman  Square,  London,  the  Dnchess 
of  Richmond,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  John  Hannay,  of  a 
daughter. 

5.  At  Dunglass,  Mrs  Hall,  of  a  son. 

6.  At  Eaglescaimie,  the  lady  of  M{^r-General 
the  Hon.  P.  Stuart,  of  a  daughter. 

.-  ht  Cardrona  House,  the  lady  of  Patrick 
Chiene,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

7.  At  Wadley  House,  Berks,  Lady  Khitore,  of 
a  son. 

.  8.  At  London,  Lady  Byron,  of  a  won, 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  M.  Fletcher,  of  a  son. 
13.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Heriotof  Ramomie,  of 

a  daughter. 

li.  At  No.  5,  Salisbury  Road,  Newington,  Mrs 
Pender,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  St  Bernard's  Cottage,  Mrs  Greig,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  Kilbagie,  Mrs  Stein,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Eltbam,  Surrey,  the  lady  of  Captain  H. 
W.  Gordon,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  of  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Albyn  Place,  Mrs  C.  Gordon,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  29,  Castle  Street,  Mrs  WiUiam  Nichol- 
son, of  a  daughter. 

—  At  33,  Claremont  Street,  Mrs  G.  MacDowal, 
of  a  dau^ter. 

—  At  IXMUihead,  Kirkliston,  Mrs  J.  Dudgemi, 
of  a  daughter. 

21.  At  Annandale  Street,  Mrs  A.  B.  Blackie, 
of  a  son. 

22.  At  41,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Wylie,  ofason. 

23.  At  Greenlaw  Manse,  Mrs  Home,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  11,  St  John  Street,  Mrs  Yule,  of  adaugh- 
tcr. 

24.  At  1,  South  St  Andrew  Street,  Mrs  Quiller, 
ofason. 

~  At  Carlisle,  the  lady  of  Ronald  Macdonald, 
of  the  80th  regiment,  of  a  daughter. 


24.  At  Carlisle,  the  huly  of  Lieut.  Ronald 
Macdonald,  of  the  80th  Regiment,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

^  At  Portsmouth,  the  UHy  of  Michael  Twee- 
die,  Esq.  Royal  Artillery,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  10,  Fettei  Row,  Mrs  Howden,  of  a  ion. 

25.  At  7,  Manor  Place,  the  lady  of  Alexander 
Murray,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  Here,  Mrs  R.  Dempster,  of  a  daughter. 

26.  At  Leith,  Mrs  DaU,  of  a  son. 

27.  At  Giassmount,  Fife,  Mrs  Davidson,  of  a 
daughter. 

28.  At  5,  Archibald  Place,  Mrs  Williamson,  of 
a  daughter. 

July  1.  At  87,  Great  King  Street,  the  lady  of 
Alexander  Mackensie,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Camden  Hill,  Kensington*  the  Countess 
of  Glasgow,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  London,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Kennedy  Erskine, 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

4.  Mrs  Borthwick*  83,  George-street,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Mary's  Place,  Mrs  Parker,  of  a  son. 

5.  Mrs  Robert  Greig,  of  a  daughter. 

6.  The  lady  of  Rohert  Warden  of  ParkhUI, 
Esq.  of  a  son.  ' 

—  In  Upper  Glocester  Place,  London,  the  lady 
of  Duncan  Campbell,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  No.  7*  Royal  Circus,  Mrs  Carlyle  BeU,  of 
adau^ter. 

—  At  WUford  House,  near  Nottingham,  Lady 
Lucy  Smith,  of  a  daught^. 

7.  At  York  Place,  Mrs  Gillespie,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Taplow  Court,  Bucks,  the  lady  of  Vis- 
count Kirkwall,  of  a  second  son. 

8.  At  Melville  House,  the  Coimtess  of  Leven 
and  Melville,  of  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Rothsay,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Deans,  of  his 
Mi^esty's  sloop  Clio,  of  a  daughter.     ^ 

—  At  Bedlbrd  Place,  Alloa,  Mrs  Gray,  of  a 

SOD. 

—  At  26  Bath-street,  Glasgow,  the  lady  of  W. 
L.  Ewing,  Esq.  of  a  daughter.  ' 

11.  At  Florence,  the  lady  of  Capt.  G.  J.  Hope 
Johnstone,  R.N.  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Fraser  of  Ford,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  BarcakUne,  the  lady  cf  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, Efo.  of  Barcaldine,  of  a  son. 

12.  At  Newhaven,  Mrs  Anthony  Traill,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  No.  9,  Newhigton  Place,  Mrs  H.  Pillans, 
of  a  daughter. 

13.  At  No.  37,  Melville-street,  the  bdy  of  Co- 
lonel Mayne,  of  a  son.  ' 

14.  At  Weymouth,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-CokmeI 
Allen,  of  Inchmartine,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  Bath,  the  lady  of  Dr  Bowie,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

16.  At  No.  21*  ayde-street,  Mrs  W.  B.  Hamil- 
ton, of  a  dau^ter. 

—  At  No.  17,  Minto-street,  Mrs  M'CandUsh,  of 
a  son. 

17.  At  No.  25,  Archibald-place,  Mrs  George 
Brown,  ofason. 

—  At  Woodhall  Bank,  Mrs  J.  A.  Stuart,  of  a 
Eon. 

18.  At  Na  14,  Scothuulr&trcet,  Mrs  Balfour,  of 
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19.  At  KirkeudteigM,  Mn  Captaiii  Roslwrgb, 
of  a  ion.  ) 

—  At  No.  3,  i^Mtet  Row,  Vtn  ManteU.  of  a 

lOD.    ,  _ 

if.  At  Dundee,  the  lady  of  Lieat-Cokmd  Wil- 
Itam  Chalmen*  of  Oleneright,  of  a  lOo. 

—  At  Munio  Plad^  m£  MWM1«»  Uu  ikvn^ 
lo,  jun.  of  a  damriiter. 

25.  At  the  GMhifs,  BmC  9hMil«  Bitfrey,  the 
lady  of  John  Caai|ytell  Golmiholm,  E^.  of  Kil. 
lenncmt  and  Ganeaddeii,  or  a  aeta  and  hein 

w  Aft  Mondqgride,  the  lady  of  the  R^vi  Dr 
Manuel,  of  a  daughter. 

fC  At  lAidott,  tba  VlaeeuiileM  Bangor,  of  a 

i7.  The  lady  of  Captain  Todd,  of  the  9d  or 
IMnce  of  Waieifa  Regteent  of  Dtigoon  Oualds, 
of  a  ion. 

30.  At  Duke  Street,  the  lady  of  LieuL-^Umel 
Roee,  ofafloo. 

Aug,  2.  At  Forth  Street,  Mrs  Lyon,  of  a  ion. 

Ldftr/y.  At  Roiemount,  Leilh,  Ifrs/ohn  Wood, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Charleiton  Cottage,  Fifeihire,  Mn  W.  B. 
M'Kcan,  of  aioOi 

-r?  At  31»i  Queen  StMet»  Mn  Younger,  |tfBlor« 
of  Craigielands,  of  a  daughter,  still-bcHm. 

—  At  Flngiiak.  PerthAlrek  the  wilto  of  a  tem- 
lervant  was  lafely  delivered  of  three  flae  hoys. 

MARRIAGES. 

Veb.  28.  At  the  AdnOralty  Houae,  Stanoii'a 
Bay,^Cape  of  Gopd  Hope,  the  Hon.  Mr  Juitice 
Menxiea,  Senior  PuiMia  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Cokxty  of  the  Cane  of  Good  Hofte, 
to  Anne  Helena,  daughter  of  Commodate  Chria* 
tian  of  the  Royal  Nkvy. 

March  17.  At  St  George^s  Jamaica,  the  Hon«: 
John  Bell,  of .  Woodnoek,  to  Mary  Ann,  only 
r  aughter  of  the  deceased  John  Hbnack,  Bmi.  <» 
Buff-Bay  River  Bitate,  in  Jamaioa»  and  of  Glen- 
gaber,  Dumfriei-shire. 

A/tfUU*  At  Oftaif ,  Charlei  MaeDonald,  Esq. 
GiUm,  to  Miss  Anne  M*Leod,  GestD*  daughter  of 
Cantain  NeU  M'Leod*  Gesto,  of  Skye^ 

May  90.  At  Aghada,  the  Rev.  Wm.aoONil»y, 
F.RJ&.  chaplain  of  the  Mariner*ii  Chureh,  Liver- 
pool, to  Eliaabethk  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel 
Fitageiald.  ~ 

f9.  At  Breduholm,  Lanarkshire*  Augusttta 
Bernard  Handley,  Esq.  King^i  Dragoon  Guards, 
to  Jane  Matilda,  youngest  daughter  of  Lleut.-Gen. 
Hay,  Ueuti.Goveroorof  Edinhutgh.Castlew 

June  2.  At  Rothsay,  Lieut.  Joha  EdingUm*  of 
the  Royal  Ragimenta  lo  Ann,,  daughter  ofthe  late 
James  Blair,  Esq. 

—  At  Kioloeh,  Capt  Hope  Dick,  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  Servioe,  Bengal  Establishment, 
to  Anne  Livinnton^  daughter  of  John  Campbdl, 
Ei^.  of  Kinloeh. 

—  At  Fakxm  Hall,  near  Edinburgh*  Mr  John 
Schaw,  of  Bannockbuni,  to  Mary,  only  dau^ter 
ofthe  late  Joseph  Mathews,  Esq.  merehant.  New* 


—  At  Warriston  Crescent,  the  Reverend  Jamee 
smith,  miuisttr  of  Bttrick,  to  Mlm  Barbara  Pat- 
tenon,  Galashiels. 

^  At  PortobdlOk  Mr  James  Hewat,  merchant, 
to  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Aiez. 
Davidson,  iiurmer,  Paultwalls,  Peebles-shlf e* 

«•  At  Maine  of  Halkenttm,  Aks.  Smatt,  Esq. 
writer,  Stonehaven*  to  Nancy,  only  daiurhter  of 
the  Jate  Mr  David  Cowie  of  Maine  of  Halkenton. 

3.  At  Hillhousefield.  Thomas  Jardine,  Esq.  wri- 
ter»  Moilkt,  to  ChrieUaaa,  daughter  of  the  kUe 
Robert  Bayne,  Esq.  merchant,  Leith. 

4.  At  Collate  Maaae,  the  Rev.  Henry  Hender. 
son,  minister  of  Kinclaven,  to  Isabella,  only 
daftu^ter  of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  minister  of 
Col&ce. 

5.  At  Redhouie,  Muiirtbuigh,  PUUns  Scarth, 
Esq.  W.S.  to  Cecilia,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Scott,  minister  of  Newton. 

6.  At  Baxter  Place,  Adam  Warden,  M.D.  York 
Place,  lo  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Steven, 
•on,  Esq.  civil  engineer. 

9.  At  Cabbage  Hall,  Flfeshire,  Mr  James  Ben- 
net,  Burntisland,  to  Elizabeth,  eklest  daughter 
uf  John  Smith,  Esq. 

—  At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Captain  John  M(t- 
cheU,  Royal  Navy,  to  EUaabeth,  eldest  daughter 


of  WiUiam  WUUe,  Esq.  of  Ormbton  Hall,  Bdin- 
buiighshire. 

9.  At  BAIgay,  Sir  William  Soafet,  of  AtartNn. 
Bait,  to  Elisabeth,  only  chiM  of  the  late*  David 
ADdenon«  Esq.  of  Balgsy. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Stewart  West,  Esq*  of  King- 
ston,  Jamaica,  to  Eleanor.  iKcood  daughtar  of  tfia. 
hue  Domhuck  Watoh,  Esq.  of  tbatislAtid. 

10.  At  Levenside,  Witliam  CHditon,  Esq.  to, 
Frahces  Maacwell,  seoond  daughter  of  Jan^etf  Mur- 
doch, Esq. 

—  At  Wharton  Place,  Mr  John  Raihage,  ao* 
oountant  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  at  Banff,  to 
Lihaa,  daughter  of  the  htte  Mr  George  Hardie, 
Leith. 

^  At  Scotstown,  George  Charlea  Moir,  Esq.  of 
Denmore,  to  Mary  Agnew,  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Bruce  of  Stenhouse,  Bart. 

—  At  Dairy  House,  James  Evans,  Esq.  to  Elea- 
nor, daughter  of  the  late  Sir  David  Camq^e,  Bart, 
of  Sonthesk. 

12.  At  Edinbmgh,  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Rintoul* 
A.M.  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Marynort,  toChri*. 
tian,  seoond  daughter  of  the  late  David  Macgib- 
bon,  Esq.  Claremont  Street 

—  At  Laith,  Mr  H.  W.  Booth»  menihant,  to 
Miss  Marnret  Richmond,  dau^tter  of' the  lati^ 
Mr  JosefMi  Thomson. 

13.  At  St  George's,  London,  Cokmel  Bu^iley,> 
to  the  Lady  Catherine  Pleydell  BouteriCi  tidest 
daughter  of  the  Earl  ot  Radnor. 

16.  At  KmrosB,  Mr  Robert  Shoi^oi4ie»  to  Mar- 
garet, eldest  daughter  of  tbe  late  Mr  Johd  Beve* 
ridge^  Cambo,  Kinrosa-shire. 

17.  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  William  Fiteer,  ciih» 
Royal  Bank,  Glasgow,  to  Jane,  datiihter  of  the 
hite  Mr  Geovge  Nielson,  secretary  oftfte  Bank  of 


—  At  Lochridi?;e*  Andrew  Btown,  Esq-yowliger 
or  Ancfiintisrlic,  lo  EHjabeth,  only  dougbtcf  oC 
the  isktff  Matthew  Sti>wiirt,  Ejmj.  of  LochrRlce. 

—  At  AO,  Fnuniiunbrklgc,  Edijiburgfu  Mr  An- 
drew Jackt  prfnter,  to  Misi  I^U&!ibt3lh  Chlshuitn. 

—  M  Bnth,  A.N*  SShaw,  Esq-  noli  of  Ma)(ir*Ge- 
noral  SUfliW,  to  Geoii^ioA,  ftucMad  itnughtcr  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  llodnonr  Priiunpsl  of  Ijmxeiinatic  Coi- 
lege,  and  Elc^iu»  tVfjft?iitT(f  of  Divinity  at  Oifbrd, 

13*  At  Liver^iool,  the  Rct*  Andrew  Wilsoti, 
A.M*  oiini^ier  of  the  ^oiittish  Chureh,  Rodney 
Stitwtj  in  tliat  lowTti  t*  Mis*  Sfimh  Muri^?. 

21.  At  Fort  William.  Angus  MfldloneU,  Emt- 
Inoh,  to  Mary,  only  sufvtving  chilU  of  the  lnw: 
LieuL^'olonel  IVI^  Donald  of  Moru. 

33.  At  Leithj  Mr  John  Dryden,  jutiidr,  flier^ 
ehant,  to  Anne  Hiehulieu,  daughter  of  the  Ijtt4? 
Mr  AleK.  NeSaoti  Lambi  latiedor  tberei 

—  At  Kirkaldy.  Wiliiatn  Oltphnntp  Esq.  lOtip. 
owner,  to  Jjmir,  UaiLg hCer  of  Geo.  IVCamiti,  Eaii* 

SI.  At  Glaaipiw,  tlie  Rev.  Wtliiam  mmh  Jed- 
burgh, lo  Margfltct,  tia<?5t  dsuehter  ttt  Andre w 
White^r  Esf^.  Hierctuintf  Gifti^niv. 

—  AtEdinbuTjih,  Mr  Alex.  Mit^^hell,  merchant^ 
.^lontTOiie,  m  Imhclla,  AnvghiQi  of  iE:he  late  Hr 
Jamei  (Uifj,  Edinburgh* 

—  At  St  Utot^e'**  Ijjtmlmi,  Major  the  Fion*  Au» 
gustuA  E!lis>  setsirtd  sotj  of  the  Hn^hi  Hoti-  Lq*d 
Seafood,  to  Mary  Franciw,  pVUi-,t  d^ughUiT  of  %u; 
David  Cunningham  of  Mi Iner^iig.  Bart* 

Sb*.  At  l^lnbuT^h,  Jnmes  ShieJarft  1^^*  of 
Fov^at,  to  Miis  WemyflB,  eldest  daojthtLt  of  Wll- 
Uikm  Sinclair  Wemye**  E*c|,  of  So^ithdun. 

£7-  WlilifKtn  tifwui,  Riq*  !«in  of  tbe  late  LitfUt.^ 
rrtlontfli  AkxatiilL-r  Grant  cjf  Hifdca^tk,  to  Ann* 
R*!bef€'a,  i^e^'ond  dau|;hter  of  thft  late  John  Dyr- 
uift,  Eaq*  Advo<L'ate>  Ju*)t?o  of  rhf  hifl;  (  ruittoJ 
Admirslcy  in  bcaUoud. 

90,  At  Moray  Place,  Edinbun^,  Thomas  Brom- 
6eki  Ferrers,  Esq.  Pall  Mall,  London,  to  LAVlnta 
Hume  Maeleod,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Ak'X.  Hume,  Esq.  of  Harris. 

jMfy  1.  At  GaWleld  Square,  I«iureoce  Srodart, 
Esq.  merchant,  Leith,  to  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of 
the  Ute  John  MIddleton,  Esq.  solicitor,  London. 

—  At  Dublin  Street,  Mr  Alex.  Scott,  Archibald 
Place,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  David 
Geddes,  Esq.  ofthe  Excise,  Edinburgh. 

a.  The  Rev.  James  Bryce,  Miriistcr  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Stamfordhara,  Northonr- 
berland,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Ute  Mr  Patrick 
Plenderleafh,  Plttenweeni. 

«*  At  <h:eNlee,  RenAewshire,  J.  O.  Denny, 
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Es^i  secretary  to  the  Glauow  Wjtiberworks*  to 
Jean,  second  daughter  of  ttieiate  WiUiam  Steveib- 
son*  Eta.of  Cronlee.  • 

7.  At  Olatoow,  Mr  James  Macewan,  merchantr 
Stirling,  to  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
WiUiam  ShirrelFof  Glasgow. 

8.  At  Waukmiltxm,  Alex.  M*Gihbon,  younger 
of  CrawhiU*  Era.  to  Margaret,  third  daughter  of 
Mr  John  Russell. 

—  At  Skateraw,  Bast  Lothian,  Mr  Archibald 
Miller,  junior,  merchant,  Leith,  to  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  Henry  M.  Lee. 

—  At  London,  Forbes  M'NeiU,  Esq.  to  Beatrice 
Haig,  fourth  daughter  of  Alexander  llundell,  Esq. 

—  At  Phantassie,  Captain  John  Rennie  Man- 
derson,  of  the  H(»ourabIe  East  India  Company's 
ship  Bridgewater,  to  Maraaret*  eldest  daughter  of 
George  Rennie,  Esq*  of  Phantassie. 

10.  At  Cranshaws,  WiUiam  TumbuU  Kallie, 
Esq.  writer*  Dunbar,  to  Christian,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Bertram,  Cranshaws. 

iL  At  the  Church  of  Speldhurst,  Kent,  James 
Hannah,  Esq.  late  of  RochsoUs,  to  Mar|(aret,  re- 
lict of  Captain  John  Barker,  of  the  East  India 
Company's  service. 

15.  At  Kilmegan  Chureh,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
Anneslev,  to  Pnscilla  Cecilia,  second  dau^^ter  of 
Hugh  Moore,  Esq.  of  Eglantine  House,  county  of 
Down. 

—  At  Belfwst,  Alc!iaiiiti!r  CKrnegy  RinrhlSt  Eiq. 
jiUvoeAti!,  to  ikjphiji,  youngest  dttuyhtcr  of  Thoar. 
Gonlaiif  Essq*  writer  tu  tht?  si^ru 

—  At  Garnet  HWU  the  lie  v.  Robert  M'Nflir 
Wllimi,  of  Mnryhill^  U>  Mary,  t^mtivi  dough  tor  of 
the  Rev-  Mr  Muir,  St  Jam^'E^. 

—  At  Bilgo'viflks  ^Vtlliam  Maxwdl,  Esq,  mer- 
fhont  in  HaunieauK,  to  Itaehol*  ek^cooiJ  ilaugHte^T 
of  the  late  AlL^maader  Frotcr,  E^sq^  of  FraAm-ftelil, 
in  the  county  of  Aljenleen, 

—  At  Ciiinburgl^  AlUn  MjtAlotuild,  Hiq.  met- 
chsDt,  Laml.m,  tu  Ut'Eon^  cmEydnu^hteT  of  James 
Gnmt,  EBq,  of  Burnhall,  W,S. 

—  At  Big£4ir,  Fraud  B  QiltUnr,  Esq.  d^tillrr, 
GuiisgT£>?n«  to  li^uibcHta  Ham  i  I  ton  t  •»>%{!%  tbughUT 
t)f  the  \a\^  Je.1.  llaniilton^  Eaej.  rni^f  chant,  DM&^i"- 

—  At  ypringhilJt  BerwickuJiire,  Majnr  E.  R» 
Flrauglttonr  »t  the  Hohourabk  Vj^nt  [nilin  ilQn\- 
miwf*  iipTvice  on  tils  Bcn^^al  EstablifihtnenL,  to 
Mrs  Mar^rnibanWs*  fourtli  iLiuF;hler  of  the  Liie 
WiOifini  HuJiter*  Eai.  tfrGJcneimu^lon- 

IfL  \X  IjpndcHi^  the  Ri^ht  tliniomuNc^  HoiiTy 
LonV  TyntiSfli,  to  SanA,  youugesit  ilapyhtcr  nf  the 
Late  i^Lr  Anthoi^y  Britbumin«  D«rt  of  Uraliazon 
Park*  in  the  ef>nnty  tif  Mhv". 

17.  At  OladMnujr  Manse,  the  Rev.  Adatn  For- 
man,  minister  of  Innerwick,  to  Margaret  Coates, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Hamilton. 

—  At  St  George's,  Hanover  Souare,  London, 
the  Earl  Brownlow,  to  the  Lady  Emma  Ekig- 
cumbe,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edscumbe. 

18.  At  St  Pancras  Church,  London,  Mr  Bryce 
Johnstone,  writer,  Kirkcudbright,  to  Mary  Anne 
Jane,  daughter  of  the  iate  Robert  JoUie,  Esq. 

—  At  Holy  Island  Mr  Robert  Martin,  oomfac- 
tor»  Leith,  to  Sarah  Selby,  only  daughter  of  Thos. 
Goodman,  Esq. 

21.  At  St  George's  Churdi,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  Captain  Henry  Hope,  R.N.  and  C.B.  to 
Jane  Scnhia,  youngest  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir 
Herbert  Sawyer,  K.C.B.  of  Dalby  Old  UaU,  Lei- 
cestershire. 

-'  At  Auchingramount,  Andrew  Bannatyne, 
Esq.  Glu^ow,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  James 
MtUer,  Esq.  of  MilUieugh.  Professor  of  Mathema- 
ties  in  the  U ni  versity  of  Glasgow. 

23.  At  Grahamston,  Falkirk,  Mr  Jas.  Ritchie, 
merchant,  Edinburgh,  to  Agnes,  daughter  of  Wil- 
Uam  Wyse.  Esq.  there. 

S4.  At  EHgin,  WUUam  Gordon  of  West  Lodge, 
late  of  Tobi^o,  Esq.  to  Ann  Innes,  fourth  daugh< 
ter  of  John  Hay,  late  of  Braco,  Esq. 

8d.  At  St  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  London, 
Henry  Pester,  Esq.  to  Georgina  Macleod,  daugh^ 
ter  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Emily  Macleod. 

3K.  At  the  house  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
in  London,  John  Cam  Hobhonsc,  EJsq.  M.P.  for 
Westminster,  to  the  Lady  Julia  Hay,  youngest  sis- 
ter (^  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale. 

29.  At  Elvingston,  James  Law,  Esq.  writer  to 
the  signet,  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  late  John 
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Bennett,  Esq.  FeUow  of  the  Royal  CoUsge  ^f  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh. 

29.  At  Edinbttrght  Mr  John  Naime,  S.S.C4,  to 
Joanna,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Alex. 
Logan,  Edinburgh. 

30.  At  Lochgair  House,  William  Penny,  Esq., 
advocate;  to  Janet  Mackinnon,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  Charles  CampbeU  of  Lecnary.  Esq. 

31.  At  Grahamston,  John  R.  Prentioe,  Esq. 
Edinburgh,  to  Maria  Bryce,  fifth  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Glass.  Esq.  StirUng. 

—  At  No.  3,  Merchant  Street,  Mr  Thomas 
Henderson,  writer,  Linlithgow,  to  Hannah,  se-* 
cond  daughter  of  Mr  James  Robertson,  tobaooo-^ 
nist.  Edinburgh. 

Latdy,  At  Waleot  Chnrah,  Captahi  J.  B.  Mut- 
tlebury,  of  the  07th  regiment,  to  Mary,  daughter- 
of  the  late  Alex.  Ramsay,  E«q.  of  West  Grange, 
niiur  Edinburgh. 

—  At  London,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart,  of 
Conduit  Street,  and  Gadesbridge,  Hertfordshire, 
to  Catherine,  daughter  of  tho  late  John  Jones,  Esq.. 
of  Dery  Ormond,  Cardiganshire. 

~  At  Whitehouse  VUla,  the  Rev.  WUUam  An- 
derson of  Dairy,  to  Miss  Louisa  Macston. 

~  At  No.  23,  Maitland  Street,  Mr  Gines  Hen- 
derson* of  the  Customs*  Leith,  to  Helen,  daugh-' 
ter  of  the  late  Mr  Francis  Buchsn,  North  Berwick. 

DEATHS. 

Nov,  3,  1827.  At  Bombay,  aged  24,  of  fever„ 
brought  on  by  much  exposure  duriiu;  arduous 
professional  duty.  Assistant  Surgeon  WiJsoQ  Bum,- 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service,  son  of 
Mr  James  Bum,  Mint,  Edinburgh. 

Jan,  3,  1828.  At  Belgaum,  Madras,  Lieutenant- 
James  Gardiner  IngUs,  of  the  41st  Regiment. 

6.  At  Sibpore,  near  Calcutta,  suddenly,  when 
about  to  revisit  his  native  oountry,  CapbUn 
Ronald  Macdonald,  fourth  son  of  Angus  Macdo- 
nald,  Esq.  of  Laig,  island  of  Eigg. 

12.  At  Bolarum,  near  Hvdrabad,  WUUam  D. 
F.  Gardner,  Lieutenant  in  the  Madras  Horse  Ar- 
tUlery. 

17.  At  Vingoolah,  East  Indies*  UeuL-Cokmei 
Place,  41st  regiment. 

March  3.  At  Carabusa,  shortly  after  being  ap- 
pointed Governor'  of  that  Island,  C<rionel  C.  6. 
Urquhart,  eldest  son  of  the  Ute  David  Urquhart, 
Esq.  of  BraehingweU.  He  was  kiUed  by  the  fall- 
ing of  a  shed  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

April  9.  On  his  passage  home  from  the  Mauri- 
tius, Lieut.  Andrew  Hathom,  29th  Reghnent, 
youngest  son  of  John  Hathom,  iate  of  Castle- 
wigg,  Esq. 

15.  At  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  Lieut.  Robert 
Harper,  late  of  the  77th  regiment  of  foot. 

May  4.  At  Florence,  amd  55,  the  Russian 
Prince  Nicholas  Demidow.  The  immense  fcntune 
of  this  nobleman  has  often  furnished  matter  of 
curious  speculation.  He  is  said  at  one  time  him- 
self ta  have  estimated  his  income  at  a  Louis  d'or. 
arminute,  or  about  £500.000  a-year. 

la  In  Zetland,  Mr  James  Piper,  of  Monsay, 
aged  81  years. 

16.  At  the  Manse  of  Straehan,  where  he  had 
been  on  a  visit,  Dr  Garioch  of  Tarland. 

—  At  Chariesioo  of  Aberlour,  Captain  AUan 
Grant,  Advie,  in  the  90th  year  of  hin  1^. 

17.  On  board  hb  Minesty's  packet,  the  Duke 
of  York,  on  her  way  home  from  Jamaica,  his 
Excellency  Sir  Ralph  James  Woodford,  Bart.  Go. 

nmorofTrii- 


Trinidad. 
1&  At  Paisley,  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age,  Eli- 
fabeth  Sim,  relict  of  the  late  Mr  AUan  Clark,  iihe 
Uved  to  see  10  children  (her  own  immediate  o^ 
spring,)  62  grand-chUdren,  and  31  great^andr- 
children. 

—  At  Blyth,  county  of  Northumberland,  Mr 
WiUiam  Guthrie,  son  of  Mr  Thomas  Guthrie, 
Pleasance,  Dunse,  aged  27  years. 

20.  At  Lowhouse,  near  Berwick,  Adam  Mur- 
ray, Esq.  of  Mountpleasant,  late  surgeon  in  his 
Mi^esty'^B^Sth  regiment. 

—  At  FkNriana,  in  the  island  of  Malta,  James 
Graham  Macdonald  Buchanan,  younger  of  Druoir- 
makiU. 

21.  Geoi^e,  son  of  Mr  James  Webster,  writer 
in  (?upar. 

23.  At  his  house.  No.  1,  Windsor  Street,  Mr 
John  Dickson,  builder. 
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Deaths, 


CSept. 


t4.  At  Dresden,  after  a  ihort  Uloew.  Charleg, 
Marquis  of  Northampton. 
•  —  On  board, the  City  of  Edinburgh  steam-pack- 
eC,  off  Scarborough,  Captain  Duncan  Chisnolra 
Mackenxie.  Commander  in  the  Royal  Navy,  se- 
cdnA  son  of  the  late  Roderick  Mackensie,  Esq.  of 
Scotsbura,  in  the  county  of  Ross. 

—  At  hi*  house,  Waterloo  Road,  London,  Mr 
James  Jones,  for  many  years  proprietor  of  the 
Royal  Circus.  London,  formerly  joint  proprietor 
with  Mr  Parker  of  the  Equestrian  Establishment, 
Leith  Walk,  and  founder  of  the  Cobourg  Theatre. 

97.  At  London,  Lieut-General  the  Hon.  Ste- 

gien  Mahon,  Lieut-Colonel  of  his  Mi^esty's  7th 
ragoon  Guards. 

!!8.  At  London,  the  Hon.  Anne  Seymour  Da- 
rner, the  only  child  of  the  Right  Hon.  Field  Mar- 
tial Henry  Seymour  Conway. 

—  At  Ed'mburgh,  Thorny  Ferguson,  Esq.  wri- 
ter to  the  signet 

—  At  his  house.  Castle  Street,  Dr  Wm.  Cullen, 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

29.  At  St  Ann's  Vards,  Mr  James  Playfair. 

'  —  At  Cumbernauld,-  the  Rev.  James  Boucher, 
niiniatrar  of  the  United  Associate  Congregation 
there. 

'  SO.  At  Portobello,  Mrs  Ferrier,  wife  of  James 
Ferrier,  Esq.  John  Street,  Portobella 

—  At  Quarryholes,  John  Greig,  Esq.  of  Nevity. 
June  1.  At  Bridgeton,  near  Montrose,  Mrs  Orr 

of  Bridgeton. 

—  At  his  seat,  Newbury,  county  of  Kildare, 
Ralph  Peter  Dundas,  Esq.  only  son  of  the  late 
General  Ralph  Dundas,  of  Manor,  North  Britain. 

—  At  No.  4,  George's  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mr 
David  Barlet  Stewart  formerly  merchant  in  Leith. 

S.  At  Innerleithen,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brown, 
D;D.  minister  of  the  first  United  Associate  Coq- 
l^cegation,  Dalkeith,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age, 
and  30th  year  of  his  ministry.  As  an  able  and 
fkithful  minister,  and  as  a  man  of  strict  integrity, 
genuine  piety,  active  benevolence,  and  amiable 
manners,  Dr  Brown  will  be  long  afltetionatelyre. 
membered  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved.  The 
circumstances  of  his  death  were  peculiarly  fitted 
to  teach  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  import- 
ance of  habitual  readine&s  to  die.  Returning  from 
Biirgar,  where  he  had  been  assisting  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  took  Inner- 
leithen <m  his  way,  fbr  the  puri>06e  of  using  the 
waters  for  a  few  days,  as  for  some  time  he  had 
been  slightly  ailing.  On  the  Wednesday  evening 
he  was  seised  with  a  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
though  frar  a  day  or  two  the  symptoms  were  fa- 
vourable, he  gradually  became  weaker  and  weak- 
er, tni  he  expured  on  the  morning  of  Monday  at  4 
o'clock. 

-  — «  At  Ballimenach,  Miss  Margaret  Campbell, 
daughter  of  the  late  Duncan  Campbell,  Esq.  of 
Sonachan. 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Marion  Aikman,  relict 
of  Alex.  Henderson,  Esq.  Randigate,  Falkirk. 

—  Nicol  Somerville,  Esq.  of  Silvermills. 

■  —  At  Musselburgh,  Margaret  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Taylor,  rector  of  the  Grammar  School. 

4.  At  Peebles,  Margaret  Semple,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Adam,  minister  of  the  second  Uni- 
ted Associate  Congr^tion  there. 

—  At  Ann  Street  St  Bernard's,  Jane,  daughter 
df  John  Tulloch,  Esq. 

5.  At  Southend.  Essex,  Henrietta,  youngest 
and  only  surviving  daughter  of  Major-0<»ierarsir 
George  Leith,  Bart 

—  At  nis  fiither's  house,  St  John's  Place,  Leith 
Links,  Mr  Alex.  Dudgeon,  jun.  merchant,  Leith. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Grieves,  Esq.  Inspec- 
tor of  Hospitals,  and  of  Quarantine,  at  Malta. 

6.  At  the  Observatory,  Caltonhill,  Mr  Peter 
M* Arthur,  aged  74. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Ross  Gray,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Thomas  Gray,  late  far- 
mer at  Gotgie  Muir. 

^  At  Caksarry  Castle,  Allan  Macaskill.  Esq.  of 
Morinish,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

7*  In  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair,  London,  Lord 
Henry  Fitsroy. 

—  At  Edinbuigh,  Capt  And.  Thomson,  R.  N. 
'  —AtAlbanyStieet,  Leith,  Christian  Finlayson, 
wife  of  Mr  Stewart  Sceales. 

10.  At  Perth,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
WUHam  Amot,  Kennoway,  FifesMre. 


'  10.  At  Murraythwaiteft  Anne,  eldest  daughter 
dfWiUiamHagart.  Esq. 

—  At  Caradale  House,  Walter  Campbell,  Esq. 
of  Glen  Caradale. 

—  At  Newbyth,  Robt  Baird,  Esq.  oC  Newbyth. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Piteurn*  sen.  Esq. 
late  Principal  Keeper  of  Registrations,  and  for  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  connected  with  other  depart^ 
roents  of  the  College  of  Justice,  in  the  8OU1  year 
of  hisa«e. 

"  At  Minto  Street,  Newington,  Joiiah  Living- 
ston, merchant  in  Edinbuigh. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Biite^  relict 
of  Mr  William  Ritchie,  merchant 

—  At  Paris,  the  Marquis  of  Lauristoa,  M*T«hfl 
and  Peer  of  France,  Grand  Vfineur,  &c.  He  was 
surroimded  at  the  time  of  his  death  by  his  ra- 
tions and  friends,  and  by  his  old  fellow  aoldiors 
the  Dukes  of  Reggio  and  Ragusa. 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Nicolson  M'Kinncn. 
spouse  of  Mr  John  Haldan,  solicitor.  ~ 

14.  At  Windsor,  Henry  Lord  Moimt  Sandford, 
aged  21.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estate* 
by  his  uncle  George,  the  present  Lord  Mount 
Sandford.  ^ 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Thomas  Duncan,  printer. 

15.  In  Sprmg  Garden  Terrace,  London,  Wil- 
liam Hill,  Esq.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

—  At  her  seat.  Stoke,  near  Bristol,  in  her  82d 
year,  her  Grace  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Beaufort. 

—  At  Balbardie  House,  Mr  George  Maijori- 
banks,  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, third  son  of  Alexander  Maijoribanks,  Esq. 
of  Marjoribanks. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  mi- 
nister of  Channelkirk,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age,  and  25th  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  Jessie  Goidcm, 
daughter  of  John  Hay,  Esq.  shipowner,  Leith. 

16.  At  London,  Mrs  James  Walker,  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  R.  Cunningham,  of  Balgownie. 

18.  At  Balsusney  Lodge,  Fifeshire,  Elisabeth, 
third  daughter  of  Wm.  Ferguson,  Esq.  of  Kilrie. 

19.  At  his  father's  house.  No.  10,  High  Street, 
Mr  James  Rutherford,  surgeon,  ^ed  21  year^ 
only'  son  of  Mr  John  Rutherford,  leather-mer- 
chant, Edinburgh. 

20.  At  Ratho,  Mrs  Catherine  Rustel,  relict  of 
John  Gourlay,  merchant  in  Falkirk. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Alex.  Robertson,  of  the  Leith 
and  Hull  Shipping  Company's  Office. 

—  At  the  village  of  Cambusburn,  near  Stir- 
ling, Mr  William  Jaflfiry.  He  was  among  ^ 
first  individuals  in  that  quarter  who  foresaw 
Uie  imnjense  benefits  that  would  result  ftom  vac- 
cination, and  having  procured  a  supi)ly  of  matter, 
he  tried  the  experiment  first  on  his  own  son. 
His  first  attempts  being  successful,  he  became 
anxious  to  diffuse  the  blessing,  and  having  pro- 
cured an  adequate  supply  of  lymph,  he  freauent- 
ly  walked  eigbt  or  ten  miles,  and  vaccinatea  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  diildren  before  his  return. 
About  twelve  years  ago,  he  asserted  that  he  bad 
inoculated  above  13,000  diildren  in  all,  not  one 
of  whom  took  the  small  pox.  His  benevolent 
exertions  eventually  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
vaccine  estabhshment,  who  elected  him  an  h<Mior- 
ary  member,  sent  him  a  diploma,  and  voted  him 
a  handsome  silver  cup,  as  marks  of  their  appro- 
bation of  his  exertions. 

22.  At  Nottingliam  Hoftse,  in  the  county  of 
Caithness,  John  Campbell  Sutiierland,  Esq.  of 
Forse,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Balranald,  Jane  Caroline,  eldest  daugh- 
ter  of  James  Thos.  Macdonald,  Esq.  Balranald. 

23.  At  Atholl,  Perthshire,  Mrs  Stewart,  aged 
70,  eldest  daught^  of  the  late  Angus  Macdonald, 
Esq.  of  Achtrichtan,  and  relict  of  the  late  Allan 
Stewart,  Esq.  representative  of  the  ancient  fiunilf 

'  of  the  Stewarts  of  Appin. 

—  At  the  Manse  (^Dunboff,  Mrs  Keyden,  wift 
of  the  Rev.  James  Keyden  of  Pituncarty. 

24.  At  Cholmondeley-house,  Piccadilly,  Lon- 
don, in  her  34th  year.  Lady  Charlotte  Seyrnour, 
widow  of  the  late  Colonel  Seymour  of  the  3d 
Guards,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Marquis  Chol- 
mondeley. 

—  At  Stow,  Mrs  Helen  Patcrson,  widow  of  Mr 
James  Lee,  aged  89. 

25.  At  Fkxrence,  Lieutenant  John  Sinclair,  of 
the  Rftyal  Artillery,  aged  23.  ^^  , 
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36.  Jane,  daughter  of  Janwft  Young,  Esq.  of 
Rotterdam,  some  time  Provoit  of  Aberdeen;  in 
her  15th  year.  This  amiable  young  lady,  while 
on  an  afternoon  visit  to  a  friend  who  had  bathing 
quarters  a  few  miles  south  of  Aberdeen,  was,  with 
some  of  her  companions,  amusing  herself  among 
the  rocks  on  the  sea  side,  when,  by  her  foot  slip- 
ping, she  was  unfortunately  precipitated  into  a 
pool  of  water,  which  had  been  deposited  by  the 
flowing  tide.  Some  little  time  elapsed  befiiyre  as- 
sistance could  be  given,  when  the  body  was  taken 
out  lifeless. 

27.  At  Soatherton  Cottage,  near  Kiilcaldy,  Mrs 
Rintoul. 

S8.  At  Calder  Manse,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Grant,  in 
Ihe  S,5th  year  nf  his  age*  Mr  Cnmt  was  \%  years 
mlniBicT  i>f  roJrlf  r. 

—  Laiiy  Bankd,  relict  of  t1i&  Right  Han.  Sir 
Jufteph  Uankftir  Bart. 

—  At  Edinburgh*  Willlflm,  Infant  mn  of  Ro- 
bert  Dunkif ,  Esq.  writer  im  tht?  aigiiPf;- 

allL  At  DliKVunt-s^j,  Jobn  Elank!ne^smdf.nitnflaw 
in  ildinburgh,  fit^m  of  Jehu  lUnkinc!'  of  Louung, 
bookseller,  Falkirk.  Having  gone  thifc  am.  a  vl- 
^ii  lo  lii-^  fjither'B  family,  hv  wm  uiifnrtunatcly 
drowited  whiif  ISHtlnisiiir  in  the  river  Fonh. 

—  At  l^adstow,  CornwaJJ,  Si^iiA  i-'i,  al'itr  a  pro- 
tracted illness,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  Rowlings,  Esq.  of  Saunders  Hill,  in  the 
same  country. 

—  At  Banff,  Mrs  James  Duff,  aged  81  years. 

—  Zorayda,  youngest  daughter  of  uie  late 
Thomas  Newton,  Esq.  of  Clapham  Common, 
Surrey,  Warwick  Square,  London. 

July  1.  At  RankeiUour,  General  the  Hon. 
Charles  Hope  of  Craighall. 

—  At  Rothsay,  Isle  of  Bute,  Miss  Caroline  En- 
gelhart. 

2.  At  Mint©  Street,  Newington,  aged  15,  Jessie, 
youngest  daughter  of  Alexander  Lawric,  Esq.  de- 
puty-inspector of  army  hospitals. 

—  At  Paris,  Captam  Thomas  Hay,  on  half-pay 
of  the  43d  Regiment  of  Light  Infantry. 

3.  At  Twidcenham,  Eleanora  Countess  of  Ux- 
bridge.  Her  Ladyship  was  the  second  daughter  of 
Colonel  and  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  and  niece 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

4.  At  Camberwell  Grove,  Anne,  the  youngest 
child  of  William  Scott,  Esq.  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, London. 

~  At  London,  Lieut-Gen.  John  Richardson. 

5.  At  Wellington  Street,  North  Leith,  Captain 
AlA«d  Thomson,  Royal  Artillery. 

—  At  No.  8,  Scotland  Street,  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Callender,  Esq. 

6.  At  Bognor,  in  Sussex,  LieuL-General  John 
Macintyre,  lateof  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
Service. 

7.  At  Currie,  Mr  John  Thomson,  many  yean 
parochial  schoolmaster  there. 

—  At  Cromarty  House,  Colonel  Colin  D. 
Graham,  K.W.O.  LieuL-Govemor  of  St  Maws. 

—  At  Glenkin,  Argyllshire,  David  Harkness, 
Esq.  of  Clarhaig. 

-~  At  St  John's,  New  Brunswick,  North  Ame- 
rica, Mrs  Hannah  K.  Bium,  wife  of  Mr  Macintosh, 
general  merchant,  Frederickton,  and  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  James  Bum,  Mint,  Edinlwrgh. 

—  At  Toftacombs,  near  Biggar,  James  Glad- 
stone, Esq. 

8.  At  Biggar,  Mrs  Maivaret  Carmichael,  relict 
of  Dr  Brydmi,  minister  of  Dalton. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  John  Young,  Esq.  W.  S. 

9.  At  London,  Charlotte,  Countess  Dowager  of 
SvdSblk  and  Berkshire,  in  her  75th  year. 

~  At  London,  Duncan  Forbes  Duff,  younger 
of  Muirtoun. 

10.  At  Edenbank,  Canaan,  aged  74,  Miss  Eli- 
sabeth Drummond,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
Ralph  Drummond,  minister  of  Cranshaws,  Ber- 
wickshire. 

—  At  Joppa,  near  Portobdlo,  Mrs  Lillias  Cross, 
relict  of  A.  Carmichael,  Esq.  writer,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Portobello,  James  Tait,  Esq.  royal  navy. 
13.  At  No.  11,  Queen  street,  the  infant  son  of 

Mr  M.  Fletcher,  advocate. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  G.  B.  Morton,  late  ac- 
countant of  excise. 

_  At  Arbuthnot  House,  the  Hon.  Isabella  Ar- 
buthnot,  daughter  of  the  Viicofunt  of  Arbuth- 
not. 
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14.  At  his  fSither's  houie,  Perth,  thos.  Gbham 
Sidey^  Esq.  aged  27  years. 

—  AtNewmarket,  the  Right  Hon.  C.  Wynd* 
ham,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  .^nremcmt. 

15.  At  Belfast,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  H.  M'Bwan, 
minister  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Congregation 
of  Belfast,  Lecturer  on  Elocution  in  the  Institu- 
tion, dec 

—  At  No.  1  Great  Stuart  Street, 'West,  Edin- 
burtrh,  Mrs  John  Muir,  jun. 

16.  At  Gills  Cottage,  near  Coleraine,  aged  55, 
Mrs  Christian  Boswell,  widow  of  Mr  Alexander 
Walker,  S.S.C.  Edhiburgh. 

17.  In  Saville  Row,  Lohdon,  Sir  Patrick  Mac- 
gregor,  Bart.  Seigcent  JSunreon  to  the  Ki^g,  Viee- 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c. 

19.  At  his  apartments.  Royal  Infirmary,  Edin- 
burgh, Mr  William  Caddell  MaedonaU,  surgeon, 
and  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  apotiiecary  to 
that  institution. 

20.  At  Paris  House,  Perthshire,  Miss  Hay  of 
Paris. 

—  At  Derwent  Lodge,  Keswick,  Sir  Frederick 
Trise  Morshead,  of  Tranent  Park,  Cornwall,  and 
Derwent  Lodge,  Cumberland. 

21.  At  the  Palace  at  Lambeth,  his  Grace  the 
ArchUshop  of  Canterburv.  His  Grace,  who  wai 
in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  had  been  indisposed  fbr 
some  time  put,  but  had  only  been  confined  to  ttie 
house  for  the  last  ten  days.  Immediately  after 
tlie  decease  of  his  Grace,  his  son,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  sent  fi>r,  and  arrived 
very  shortly.  His  Grace,  besides  bdng  Primate 
of  all  England,  and  Metropolitan,  was  a  Lord  of 
Trade  and  Plantations,  and  official  Trustee  d  the 
British  Museum,  aGovemorof  the  Charter  House* 
and  Visitor  of  All  Souls  and  Merton  Colleges,  Ox- 
ford. He  was  cousin  to  the  Duke  of  Rutbnd  and 
brother  to  Lord  Manners. 

22.  At  his  house  in  London,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  88,  Lord  Viscount  Melbume.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  eldest  son  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Lamb,  late  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land. 

—  At  No.  8,  Pitt  Street,  Mrs  Margaret  Morri- 
son, aged  80  years. 

—  At  Brompton.  near  L<»don,  C<^nel  David- 
son, late  of  the  15th  regiment  of  foot. 

24.  At  his  house  in  Heriot  Row,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  George  Hutchison,  late  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  Service. 

~-  At  Clifton,  Grace,  thiod  daughter  of  the 
Very  Reverend  Dr  Jack,  Principal  of  the  Univer-^ 
sity  and  King's  CoHese  of  Aberdeen. 

25.  At  Greenock,  Mr  W.  B^gg,  late  surgeon  in 
Edinlnii^h. 

28.  At  Peebles,  Mrs  Margaret  Bookless,  wife  of 
Mr  James  Spalding,  nurseryman  there. 

—  At'Edmburgh,  Miss  Janet  Wood,  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomas  Wood,  Esq.  surgeon.  Edin- 
burgh. 

29.  James  Cuff,  of  Deal  Castle,  Esq.  M.  P. 

30.  Mr  Alexander  Colston,  painter,  Edinburgh. 
Aug.  1.  At  her  house,  Doune  Terrace,  MisB 

Mag&lene  Erskine,  the  youngest  daughter  of  ttie 
late  John  Erskine,  Esq.  of  Dun. 

28.  At  her  house,  George  Square,  Miss  Chris- 
tian Scott,  daughter  of  the  deceased  Hugh  Scott, 
Esq.  of  Gala,  in  her  93d  year. 

Lately*  At  Paris,  of  aneurism  of  the  heart,  the 
Duke  de  San  Carlos,  Ambassador  from  Spain  to 
France. 

—  At  Rownhams,  Hants,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Colt, 
widow  of  Oliver  Colt,  Esq.  of  Auldhame,  in  the 
97(h  year  of  her  age. 

—  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  John  Campbdl,  minis- 
ter of  the  United  Secession  Church  in  Nicholson 
Street,  Laurieston,  of  Glasgow. 

—  At  his  seat,  Kirtlington  Park,  OxfiDrdshire, 
Sir  Henry  Watkin  Dashwood,  Bart,  in  his  83d 
year.  Sir  Henry  sat  in  eight  successive  Parlia- 
ments, as  one  of  the  remresentatives  for  the  bo- 
rough of  New  Woodstock,  but  retired  on  account 
of  his  advanced  age,  at  the  general  election  in 
1820. 

Latehi,  Near  Torgau,  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  the 
Grand  jDuke  of  Saxe  Weimar.  He  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 3,  1757,  and  commenced  his  reign  Sep- 
tember 3,  1775. 

—  At  Windsor,  of  apoplexy.  Lieut.-General 
George  Lewis,  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

o 
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Deaihi. 


CScpt. 


Laie^,  At  Uufitom,  Un  CdlOMl  Colquhit, 
widow  of  ColonefCoIquliit  of  Um  fliutids,  and 
younfest  filter  of  Mr  Wallace  of  KcDjr. 

— >  In  Park  Street,  London,  in  her  87th  year, 
the  Hon.  Ame  Robertson,  ebter  of  the  late  Lord 
Grantham. 

—  In  Weymouth  Street,  London,  Margaret, 
wife  of  Jamee  Walker,  Esq.  oollector  of  Cuetoms 
at  BerMoe,  formerly  oif  Bdinbuigh. 

—  At  Bath,  hi  the  91et  year  of  \m  age,  Mf> 


Riekeitt,  wl^owof  William  Rickettt,  Bm}.  moth«r 
of  the  Viicount  St  Vincent  and  Oounten  of  Nortti- 
edc. 

Lately,  At  Oldham  Comroon,  Birtoo,  aged  lOB, 
Samuel  Haynet.    He  haa  lelt  a  widow  two  year* 
I  nimsel 


r  than  himself;  also  ftntr  daughters,  aO  wi- 
dows, and  SS  grsnd-children,  29  grest-grand-dkU- 
dren,  and  two  great-great-grand-chikircn. 

—  At  It  Dundas  Street,  George  MacsadieB, 
Esq.  advocate. 


PROFESSOR  DUGALD  STEWART. 


JmuVk  At  Na  5,  AinsUe Place,  where  he  had 
been  residtag  for  some  time  past,  Duaald  Stew- 
art, Esq.  foraoerly  PiofesBor  of  Moral  PhikMophy 
in  the  College  of  Kdinburgh.  Ija  announcing  the 
death  of  jo  lUustriovs  an  individual.  thoa|^  it 
may  seem  to  be  some  alleviation  that  he  has  filled 
up  the  term  of  human  existence,  vet  when  we  eon- 
sider  his  dtameter,  moral  /»  wdi  as  intslleolual, 
his  private  worth,  his  amiable  qualities,  his  splc|t 
did  talents,  the  mind  is  overtwme  by  the  sudden 
impression  of  ^o  great  a  calamity,  and  yields  to 
emotions  which  could  have  no  place  under  the 
ordinary  diqiensatione  of  humanity.  For  a  period 
of  more  than  80  or  40  years  the  name  of  Mr  Stew- 
art  has  adorned  the  literature  of  his  conntry  t  and 
it  b  pleasing  to  remark,  as  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  influence  of  private  worth,  to  what  a  high  d». 
creeofdistinctkmheattahied  in  society,  thoiwh 
ne  lived'in  aeademieal  retirement,  without  offldttl 
Influence  or  dtoiity  of  any  sort.  Itiswellknown 
that  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  piDsaetttkm  of  that 
science  of  which  l)r  Reid  was  the  founder,  but 
which  was  little  known  or  attended  to,  until  its 
great  doctrines  were  expounded  by  Mr  btewart  in 
that  stndn  of  copious  and  flowing  eloquence  for 
which  he  was  distinguished,  and  whiek,  by  divest* 
ing  it  of  every  thing  abstruse  and  repolsive,  ren- 
dered it  popuur,  and  reooeamcnded  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  ordinary  readers.  But  greatly  as  he  dis- 
tiofuidied  himself  in  his  works,  he  was  even  more 
eminent  as  a  public  teacher.  He  was  fluent,  ani- 
mated, and  impressive  i  in  his  manner  there  was 
both  grace  and  dignity.  In  some  of  his  finest  pa»> 
^■ges  be  kindled  into  afl  the  fervour  of  extempo- 
raneous ekiquenoe,  and  we  believe,  indeed,  that 


these  were  fluently  the  unpremeditated  eflVi- 
sionsofhismind.  His  success  corresponded  to  his 
merits.  He  commanded  in  an  uncommon  degree 
the  Interest  and  attenUon  of  his  numerous  cuss : 
and  no  teadier,  we  believe,  ever  before  completely 
succeeded  in  awakening  in  the  minds  of  his  ardent 
pupils,  that  depp  ana  pmdnit  kive  of  loi^cab 
which  in  TiianiF  emm,  iraa  nevrr  alterwardi  eflkoed. 
TUf  i?irwanV  lift?  wutdcmtcd  m  lltcratiiiTe and  s^ 
•efioi^  He  Ka4  acquiT«l  the  mcAt  cuttraiTt  l^OT* 
mation,  Ew  profound  n^  \i  wmji  eiL.u^t,  and  he  wru, 
like  inaiiy,  nr  wt  miy  raih'^  bj.y  Hkc  all,  ^rt-st 
philowipheiT9,  dlKtSn^uiihKl  by  \hti  fai-iilty  of  me- 
mmy  to  m  qurptintdg  ^legfee.by  which  wa  do  not;, 
nf  aint^,  me-^iO  that  mtt  &i  mecSiamcml:  memory 
fnw^uitiily  to  hp  »fwi  In  weak  fnlnd*,  whlth  ra- 
itirititML-n  tvcTv  thip|5  Indlfccriininjitely,  what  is 
trlAliif^  i:it  well  OS  what  ii  importJini,^  but  Uiat 
higher  £if uhf,  which  If.  eonxieetj?^  with,  and  ile- 
IfCnali  oil  a  ftrong  and  comprrhenfHt  Ju^tgjSMBtp 
whLrh*  looklnjt  ibroad  frc^ni  it«  f'l^vatiaa  OR  ttie 
Tariouk  Held  of  kmywU'fi^e»  seen  i!u'  t>uct  nallaoih 
anil  ri^^iii^i  nf  i^vcty  tact,  lo  thi>  great  whole  at 
wMaii  U  fnrmi  a  pa.n ;  Jindl  euie^tly  c^tinLiUfig  itt 
in3fji?i!tiJii?Lv  retains  nU  that  i^  worth  n^tjunlng,  ^ml 
thrown  jfWiiy  wTiJit  L9  uAC'lfV''.  For  thl-i  gruit  ijua^ 
11U  f*(  :\  [ihilif^jpti  cat  niilTTifl,  Mf  Slfwjirt  wa*  i^- 
nijirkahte ;  Knd  he  cliipeuecl  hHtUizi^iof  kmtw^ 
ledge  either  for  instruction  or  amusement,  as  suit- 
ed the  occasion,  in  the  most  agreeable  manner. 
He  was  of  a  most  companionable  disposition,  and 
was  endeared  to  the  socfaJ  circle  ot  his  Mends  aa 
much  by  his  mild  and  beneficent  character,  which 
was  entirely  f^ee  from  every  taint  of  Jealousy  or 
envy,  as  he  was  admkad  for  his  taknts. 


DR  ANDREW  DUNCAN. 


JTttfy  S,  At  BdWMigh,  Dr  Andrew  Dunean, 


',  aged  85.  PrafoMor  of  Theory  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  first  Physi- 
cian to  his  M^esty  for  Scotland. 

Dr  Duncan  was  a  native  of  this  city,  and  an 
alumnus  of  the  Univenity  of  St  Andrews,  where 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  several  emineat  persons, 
who  afterwards  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  so- 
ciety, and  whose  Mendship  ibraed  one  of  the 
chief  pleesures  of  his  life.  Both  there  and  In  the 
course  of  his  lubseauent  medical  studies  in  Edin- 
bor^,  he  displayed  a  degree  of  energy  and  aeal, 
which  aiSnded  a  promiee  of  future  emtaMnce, 
and  he  joined  to  a*  ardour  in  hb  profaesional 
pursuits  a  sincere  love  of  classieaf  literature» 
whidi  he  retained  unimpaired  to  the  bUeet  period 
of  his  life. 

On  the  death  of  Dr  John  Orcgory,  Protasor  of 
the  Theory  of  Medieiae^  hi  1773,  a  gentleman  ha- 
ving been  appointed  to  succeed  him,  who  was  ab> 
s^nt  from  the  country,  Dr  Duncan  was  chosen 
to  supply  the  temporary  vacancy,  and  he  aceord- 
inely  Mught  the  class,  and  delivered,  at  the  same 
time,  the  usual  course  of  clinieal  Iccbures,  till  the 
end  of  the  summer  sesston  1776,  when  Dr  James 
Gregory  haviog  been  finally  upoiated  to  the  dudr 
formerly  heki  by  his  fother,  Dr  Danean's  c 


ion  with  the  Univenity 


pnctiee  of  medletaie,  with  taiereasing  repntatton 
and  suoooss ;  and  in  1790,  on  the  aocession  of  Dr 
James  Gregory  to  the  chair  of  the  Practice,  he  waa 
appointed  Joint  Protiessor  of  the  Theory  or  Insti> 
tutions  of  Medicine,  along  with  Dr  Cullen,  who 
had  resigned  the  Practke. 

In  1S07,  he  brought  forward  a  sdieme  for  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  an  hospital  for  luna- 
tics in  Edinburglu  After  many  dtlays,  an  esta- 
blishment was  commenced  at  Momiogside,  under 
the  sanction  of  a  Royal  Charter,  which,  although 
not  pertaps  equal  to  some  others  instituted  under 
more  fovourable  circumstances,  is  at  least  Infi- 
nitely superior  to  any  Institution  of  the  kind  pre* 
▼iously  existing  in  Edinburgh  or  its  nei^ihour- 
hood. 

In  1809,  Dr  DuncMi  projected,  and  by  his  inde- 
fstigaMe  exertionsj^  soon  succeeded  in  fstaWishing 

desire  of 


1  for  the  time  sus- 


Afler  his  temporary  connexion  with  the  Uni- 
versity, Dr  Dunean  continued  for  H  years  ta  de- 
liver private  courses  of  leetutcs  on  the  theory  and 


the  Horticultural  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
To  his  hrtest  days  he  retained  all  the 
promoting  every  usefol  object,  together  with  an 
ene^y  and  a  flrmnos  of  purpose  not  exceeded  by 
that  of  many  in  the  meridian  of  life.  There  is 
hardiv  an  toistitution  prq)ected  for  the  benefit  of 
our  city  and  country  to  which  his  name  will  not 
be  found  as  a  oontnbutor.  It  is  not  our  object 
here  to  speak  of  him  in  the  private  rdations  of 
Hfe  t  but  in  regard  to  these  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  know- 
ing and  observing  his  conduct,  will  entertain  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  character,  and  the  roost  ex- 
akad  respect  for  his  merooty. 
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lUELANP,  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  QUESTION. 


The  Catholic  Question  has  assumed 
an  aspect  which  compels  us  once  more 
to  give  it  detailed  discussion.  We  sub^ 
roit  to  the  compulsion  with  reluctance 
and  sorrow.  The  question  is  rendered, 
by  its  staleness  and  various  personal 
matters,  which  it  now  involves,  the 
most  repulsive  and  painful  one  that 
could  weU  be  conceived. 
•  The  system,  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  adopted  in  respect  of  Ireland, 
could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
produce  other  than  the  appalling 
fruits  which  are  before  the  eyes  of  all. 
A  people,  to  be  properly  and  benefi- 
cially governed,  must  be  governed  on 
the  principles  of  strict  right,  and  im- 
partial justice;  they  must  not  only, 
possess  wise  and  righteous  laws,  but 
they  must  be  compelled  to  obey  them ; 
they  must  not  only  feel  that  they 
have  an  upright  government,  but  they 
must  feel  likewise  that  they  have  one 
equally  powerful,  determined,  and  ac- 
tive in  exacting  obedience.  The  very 
words  concession  and  conciliation,  in 
the  mouth  of  a  ruler,  imply  abuse  of 
trust  and  violation  of  duty.  He  has 
as  little  to  do  with  concession  and 
XM>nciliation,  as  with  usurpation  and 
exaroeration.  If  his  system  be  tyran- 
nical and  ui^ust,  he  must  reform  and 
correct,  but  not  concede  and  conciliate : 
if  he  make  sacrifices,  merely  to  satisfy 
clamour  and  appease  animosity>  he 
will  only  feed  both,  to  the  ruin  of 
himself  and  those  whom  he  governs. 
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When  it  was  announced  that  Ire« 
land  was  to  be  governed  by  a  new 
system  of  conciliation,  plain  people 
were  mightily  puzzled  to  know  what 
conduct  was  to  be  exhibited  by  sueh  a 
system.  They  had  been  taught  that 
Ireland  was  governed  with  as  much 
mildness  as  was  compatible  with  law 
and  right.  Mr  Peel  assured  them  in 
Parliament,  that,  in  the  sister  island, 
the  laws  were  administered  with-  the 
utmost  impartiality,  and  public  trusts 
were  bestowed  on  the  principle  of 
qualification,  without  any  reference  to 
difference  of  religion ;  they  were  aware 
that,  if  the  existing  laws  needed 
amendment,  or  if  new  ones  were  ^H* 
ed  for,  or  if  abuses  existed,  or  if  com* 
plaints  were  made,  ihe  old  system  was 
perfectly  competent  to  do  all  that  was 
necessary.  They,  therefore,  could  not 
conjecture  what  conciliation  could  do, 
beyond  what  had  been  done,  particu- 
larly as  it  was  not  to  connect  itself 
with  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  dis- 
abilities. 

The  ignorance  of  such  people  was, 
however,  soon  dissipated.  It  was, 
with  all  imaginable  solemnity,  assert- 
ed, that  the  conduct  of  the  Protestants, 
and  the  party  strife  between  them 
and  the  Catholics,  formed  the  cause 
why  the  latter  were  turbulent  and  un- 
governable. How  any  thing  so  mon- 
strously at  variance  with  glaring  fact, 
could  De  not  only  put  forth  as  truth, 
but  acted  on  by  Government,  is  a  mat- 
3  F 
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ter  not  to  beaccounted  for  by  ourselves. 
The  Cadiolics^  by  their  words  and  ac- 
tions^ demonstrated  to  every  man  li- 
ying  who  would  take  the  trouble  of 
attendmg  to  them^  that  they  were  tur* 
bulent  and  ungovernable,  because  va- 
rious changes  were  not  made  in  the 
constitution  and  laws.  They  made  k 
perfectly  unquestionable,  tiiat  it  was 
because  they  stru^led  for  these  chan- 
ges, and  in  addition  sought  what  the 
Protestants  possessed,  and  hated  their 
religion,  that  they  were  involved  in 
party  war  with  the  latter.  It  ranked 
amidst  the  most  obvious  and  indispu- 
table of  truths,  that  if  the  Protestants 
opposed  to  them  were  wholly  destroy- 
ed, such  destruction  would  kave  their 
leading  demands  unsatisfied,  and  the 
things  which  they  made  their  chief 
grounds  of  lawlessness  and  disaf- 
fection untouched.  Of  course,  it  was 
clear  to  all  men  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Protestants  was  caused  by,  and 
did  not  cause  their  conduct ;  and  that 
the  party  strife  tended  much  more  to 
repress  their  misdeeds  on  the  one 
hand,  than  to  produce  them  on  the 
other. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  asserted,  as 
we  have  stated;  and  in  conformity 
therewidi,  die  new  system  was  to 
separate  the  government  from  the 
purty  of  Protestants  which  (^[^K)sed 
the  Cathdics,  and  to  put  it  down 
in  power,  word,  and  act.  By  the  a^ 
nihilation  of  the  Protestants  as  a  par* 
ty,  peace  and  harmony  were  to  be  es- 
tablished between  them  and  the  Ca- 
thdics ;  and  by  this,  and  pardoning,  in- 
dulging, and  petting  the  Catholics  in 
every  thing,  the  latter  were  to  be  ren- 
dered excessively  orderly  and  loyal. 

The  system,  of  course,  went  to  work 
vigorously,  not  in  removing  corrupt 
pmrtiality,  terminating  oppressive  pro- 
ceeding's^ and  making  other  legitimate 
concessions,  for  no  such  employment 
for  i$  existed :  it  went  to  work  in  sa« 
crifioing  impartiality,  law,  and  justice. 
To  *'  condl^ite"  the  people  of  Ireland, 
it  b^an  to  exasperate  me  Protestant 
parted  them  to  the  utmost.  Itde* 
nounoed  this  part  as  a  baleful  Action, 
oovered  it  with  every  conceivable  slan<* 
der,  and  made  it  the  object  of  fiirious 
war.  The  Protestant  societies,  which 
wereof  the  most  loyal  character,  which 
were  stricUy  defensive  ones,  and  which 
had  no  other  object  than  the  defence 
of  the  constitution  and  church,  were 
not  only  classed  in  tufpitude  with. 


but  they  were  declared  to  be  the  pa- 
rents of,  the  most  disloyal  and  guilty 
of  the  Catholic  Associations.  To  put 
them  down,  frowns  and  menace  in 
the  first  place,  and'then  law,  were  re- 
sorted to.  k  was  made  a  grave  of- 
fence, which  was  vigilantly  punbhed, 
for  ^e  Protestants  to  associate,  to 
drink  toasts,  to  wear  ribbons,  to  at- 
tend public  dinners,  &c.  if  their  ob-^ 
ject  was  to  manifest  opposition  to  the 
changes  of  constitution  and  law  cla- 
moured for  by  the  Catholics. 

When  the  di^lay  of  the  most  pure 
and  laudable  6entimentl»  was  thus 
made  criminal,  was  it  proved  to  be 
criminal  in  its  nature?  No :  it  was 
merely  charged  with  being  offensive  to 
the  Catholics.  Was  it  proved  that  the 
Protestant  societies  entertained  pernio 
clous  principles  and  objects?  No: 
they  were  avowedly  attacked  because 
pernicious  Catholic  ones  existed.  Be- 
cause guilt  was  committed,  mnocence 
was  to  be  punished ;  because  baleful 
assodatitms  were  in  being,  meritorious 
ones  were  to  be  suf^ress^.  Catholic 
crime  and  diHk£^ction  were  to  be  put 
down  by  the  inflicting  of  pains  and 
penalties  on  Protestant  refigion  and 
loyalty. 

For  a  considerable  period  the  Pro-* 
testants,  or,  to  speak  more  conrectly^i 
such  of  the  Protestants  as  were  oppo* 
sed  to  the  Catholics,  were  so  treated, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  "  conci* 
liating"  the  Catholics;  while  the  most 
flagitious  conduct  of  the  latter  met 
with  indulgence  and  Idndness.  At 
length  the  scandalous  injustice  awa- 
kened public  indignation  in  En^and, 
and  then  it  was  cUemed  expedient  to 
make  an  appearance  of  bringing  down 
Cathohc  turbulence  and  disanection, 
in  respect  of  punishment,  to  the  levd 
of  Protestant  loyalty.  The  laws,  how- 
ever, were  not  enforced  against  the 
flnrmer,  unless  they  could  at  the  same 
time  be  brought  to  bear  agpainst  the 
latter :  legal  punishments  were  call^ 
into  operation,  not  by  the  guUt  of  of- 
fenders, but  by  the  display  of  praiae* 
worthy  feelings  in  die  innocent ;  if 
the  well-ilisposed  made  a  secret  of  their 
principles,  there  was  no  law  against 
demagogues  and  traitors. 

A  new  law  was  enacted,  die  &ck« 
red  object  of  which  was,  to  put  down 
all  Associations  in  Ireland,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  without  any  reference 
to  principle  and  oljeet  We  doabt 
whether  the  world  ever  befbre  heard 
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of  fiueh  an  abmnini^le  confounding 
^  Turtue  aad  neiit  with  iniqmty  and 
crime*  Detestable^  however^  as  tbe 
law  was  in  tins  rei^eot,  the  use  tfaa(t 
was  made  of  «t  was«ti^  more  detest^ 
able.  Tlie  I^testtmt  Associations 
cibeyed  it  at  once,  and  dissolved  dteBb- 
aehres.  The  CaA(^  ones  set  it  at 
defiance,  trampled  on  it,  filled  Irdand 
with  convulsion,  and  ostentatiously 
placed  theroaehreaaiboveall  constituted 
«uthmties;  yet  not  a  single  efibrt  was 
tfntu^  to  enmce  it  agiunst  them.  In 
ao  £ur  as  this  law  had  «ny  effect,  it 
was  <me  to  destrc^  the  Protestant  As- 
Bociati<ms,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
the  Catholics— 40  eoeroe  affection  for 
the  constitution,  and  give  all  possiUe 
indulgence  and  latitude  to  tuxDulenca 
aadseditaon. 

In  time  th^  system  bad  its  intended 
eifects  on  the  lYotestants.  They  no 
lon^  gave  criminal  ofl^ce  to  the 
Catholics;  by  manifesting  hostility  to 
ikmi  xa^QBt  and  destrucuve  demands 
^-they  abandoned  tbe  guilt  of  display- 
ing attachment  to  the  constitution  and 
their  rdkion— dieir  union  was  de« 
atroyedr-ttiey  lost  their  power  and  in- 
fluence—-«nd  they  ceased  to  exist  as  ^ 
Mtv.  The  Grovemment  and  Catho- 
fics  iM  no  longer  the  Oran^men,  or 
any  body  of  Protestants  worthy  liie 
name  of  party,  to  contend  with. 

What  did  this  splendid  triumph  of 
*'  conciliation"  produce  amidst  theCa- 
dioiics  ?  Did  it  establish  harmony  be- 
tween them  and  the  Protestants ;  and 
make  Ihem  peaceable,  obedient,  and 
contented?  No.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
Protestants  left  all  the  causes  of  their 
tinbidenceanddisafl^ctioninfallope- ' 
ration.  It  did  not  remove  the  disaoi- 
Ikies— it  did  not  ex^  Protestsnts 
ftom  the  Magistracy — ^it  did  not  des- 
p(A  and  overthrow  the  Churdi — ^in  a 
word,  it  granted  nothing  that  they 
damoured  for.  It  removed  a  potent 
enemy,  and  thereby  increased  their 
power^  audacity,  and  guMt. 

The  Catholics  saw  l£at  the  new  sy s^ 
tem,  in  principle,  confounded  inno- 
cence and  ment  with  crime  and  pro- 
fligacy ;  and  in  practice  punidiea  tbe 
mmer,  and  fostered  the  latter.  They 
aaw  tiiat  instead  of  being  one  of  im- 
partial protection  and  coerdon,  acting 
on  the  established  definitions  of  right 
and  vnrong,  without  regarding  persons 
and  parties,  it  was  one  to  sacrSlce  their 
opponents  to  them,  merely  becaus  * 
hey  were  tumultuous  apdtmgovem* 


«ble.  They  saw  that  submission  to 
iiie  laws  was  not  exacted  firom  them 
-^—tliat  conciliation  was  a  license  todo 
mny  «l»ig— 4hat  then:  own  good  con- 
^ctwoiud  preserve  to  their  opponents 
4hm  powar,  while  perseverance  in  bad 
would  destroy  it— and  that  they  had 
-every  thing  to  lose  by  becoming  peace- 
able and  orderly,  and  everr  tbxpg  to 
gain  by  redoul^ng  thdr  emirts  in  in- 
subordmetion  and  crime.  They  found 
every  discoun^ement  and  loss  on  die 
side  oi  virtue ;  and  every  immunity 
and  bribe  on  that  of  de^vity.  As 
the  I^otestants  fell,  the  misdeeds  of 
the  Catholics  multiplied;  and  when 
tiie  former  lost  jiarty  bdng,  the  ran* 
cour,  fury,  turbulence,  guut,  disobe* 
dience,  treasonalde  efforts  aiid  power 
of  the  latter,  reached  a  height  whdly 
without  example. 

And  what  did  the  Government  gain 
from  its  triumph?  It  destroyed  die 
only  moral  support  i^ainst,  and  cbedc 
upon,  the  Catholics,  whidi  it  possess- 
ed in  Ireland.  How  could  the  ^or- 
ant  Catholics  do  otherwise  than  de- 
spise and  hate  the  Church  and  Pro- 
testantism, when  the  display  of  at- 
tachment to  them  was  made  by  the 
Government  matter  of  punishment  ? 
How  could  such  Catholics  be  expected 
to  obey  the  laws,  and  respect  the  Ma- 
gistracy,  when  die  latter  were  under 
the  ban  against  the  Protestant  party 
whidi  the  Government  nnctionedr 
How  could  the  Catholic  tenant  vole 
for  hislandlord,  when  this  landlord  be- 
koged  to  that  party  which  the  Go- 
vernment stigmatized  as  the  bane  of 
Irdand?  How  could  the  Aristocracy 
retain  its  influence,  whenthe  Govern- 
ment held  it  up  to  public  detestation 
and  strippdl  it  of  power?  Not  only 
was  the  weight  of  the  Protestants  ta- 
ken out  of  die  scale  gainst  the  Ca- 
thofics,  but  it  was  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent given  to  the  latter  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Through  the  extincti<m  <tf  the 
Protestants  as  a  party,  the  Cadiolics 

Sined  die  ascendency  at  elections, 
e  power  of  dictating  to  many  Irish 
Members,  and  of  rendering  others  neu- 
tral, and  the  means  of  ranking  a  lar^ 
part  of  the  Aristocracy  amidst  their 
active  supporters.  The  Government 
found  that  it  had  thus  strengthened 
the  Cadiolics,  and  freed  them  from 
opponents,  only  to  enable  them  to  di- 
rect their  undivided  fury  against  it- 
self, to  trample  upon  the  laws,  to  scc^ 
at  its  sutiiority,  and  to  dictate  to  it ; 
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while  in  dcfing  so^  it  had  deprived  itself 
of  support  in  every  quarter.  It  ahatH 
denea  its  functions,  and  hecame  a  das« 
tordly  passive  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  Catholics.  The  latter  obtained 
the'  principal  part  of  the  phydcal, 
mcHral,  political,  and  official  power  in 
>  Ireland,  and  they  rendered  the  remain^ 
der  neutral  and  motionless. 

The  fruits  of  the  system  have  reach* 
«d  maturity,  and  we  must  now  show 
what  ihey  are.  We  present,  in  the 
first  place,  the  description  of  the  state 
of  Irdand  given  bjr  Mr  G.  R«  DawsoU) 
in  the  speech  wmch  has  attracted  so 
much  notice^  Mr  Dawson  gave  it  in 
the  character  of  a  friend  to  the  gene« 
ral  body  of  the  Catholics. 

*^  The  fitate  of  Ireland  is  an  ano« 
maly  in  the  history  <^  dvilized  na« 
tions— it  has  no  parallel  in  ancient  or 
modem  history,  and  being  contrary  to 
the  character  of  all  civil  institutions^ 
it  must  terminate  in  general  anardby 
and  confusion.  It  is  true,  that  we 
have  a  Government,  to  whic^  an  out* 
ward  obedience  is  shown,  which  is  re* 
sponsible  to  Parliament,  and  answer- 
able to  God,  for  the  manner  of  admi* 
nistering  its  functions  ;  but  it  is  equal* 
Iv  true,  that  an  immense  majority  of 
the  people  look  up,  not  to  the  legiti* 
mate  Government,  but  to  an  irrespon- 
sible^ and  to  a  self-constituted  Associa- 
tion, f(H:  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country.  The  peace  of 
Ireland  depends  not  upon  the  Govern* 
ment  of  the  King,  but  upon  the  dic- 
tation of  the  Catholic  Association.  It 
has  defied  the  Government,  and  tram- 
pled upon  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  it 
IS  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  same 
power  which  banished  a  Cabinet  Mi* 
nister  from  the  representation  of  his 
country,  because  he  was  a  Minister  of 
the  King,  can  maintain  or  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  country,  just  as  it  suits 
its  caprice  or  ambition.  The  same 
danger  impends  over  every  institution 
established  by  law.  The  Church  en- 
joys its'dignity,  and  the  clen;y  enjoy 
their  revenues  by  the  law  of  the  land ; 
but  we  know  not  how  soon  it  may 
please  the  Catholic  Association  to  issue 
its  anathemas  against  the  payment  of 
tithes,  and  what  man  is  hardy  enough 
to  say,  that  the  Catholic  people  will 
disobey  its  mandates?  It  depends  up* 
on  the  Catholic  Association,,  no  man 
can  deny  it,  whether  the  clergv  are  to 
Teceive  their  incomes  or  not.  The  con- 
(}iti(m  of  the  landlords  is  not  mor^ 


consoling-^ already  they  have-  been 
robbed  of  their  infiuenoe  over  ^he&r 
tenantry — already  they  «ie  be^me 
but  mere  ciphers  on  their  estates,  nay, 
in  many  places  thev  are  worse  than 
ciphers— tney  have  been  fi)reed  to  bo- 
come  the  tools  of  their  domineering 
masters,  the  Catholic  priesthood  ;  and 
it  depends  upon  a  single  breath,  a 
aingle  resolution  oi  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, whether  the  landlords  4ire  to 
be  robbed  of  their  rents  or  not.  So 
perfect  a  system  of  organization  waa 
never  yet  achieved  by  any  other  body^ 
not,  possessing  the  li^timate  powers 
of  Government.  It  is  powerful^  it  is 
arrogant,  it  derides,  and  it  has  itu 
umphed  over  the  enactments  of  tJie 
legislature  and  is  filling  its  cofiers 
from  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  people. 

'^  The  Catholic  Association,  by  se« 
curing  the  voluntaiy  contributions  of 
the  people,  consolidates  to  itself  a 
power,  ttom  which  it  may  supply  the 
sinews  of  war,  or  undermine,  oy  end-^ 
less  litigation  and  persecution,  the  es*^ 
tablished  institutions  of  the  country. 
Such  is  the  power  of  this  new  {^eno*: 
menon,  and,  I  will  ask  any  man,  haa 
it  been  slow  to  exercise  its  influence? 
In  every  place  where  the  Catholic  po* 
pulation  predominates,  it  is  idl*poweiw 
ful  and  irresistible.  It  Has  subdued 
two-thirds  of  Ireland  by  its  denuncia- 
tions, more  completely  titian  Oliver - 
Cr(miwell  or  King  William  ever  sub* 
dued  the  country  by  the  sword.  The 
aristocracy,  the  clergy,  and  the  gen* 
try,  are  all  prostrate  before  it.  In  wose 
devoted  regions  a  perfect  abandonment 
of  all  the  dignity  and  influence  be* 
longing  to  station  and  rank,  seems  to 
have  taken  place ;  or  if  a  struggle  be 
made,  as  in  Clare,  it  is  only  to  insure 
the  triumph  of  this  daring  autocrat. 
In  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  population  ia , 
pretty  equally  dirided,  the  same  in- 
fluence is  felt,  if  not  in  so  aggravated 
a  d^ree,  at  least  so  mischievously, 
that  comfort  and  security  are  alike 
imcertain.  Amongst  the  two  classes . 
we  see  distrust  and  suspicion-^a  per- 
fect alienation  from  each  other  in  sen- 
timent and  habit,  and  an  ill-sup- 
pressed desire  to  measure  each  other's 
strength  by  open  warfare.  The  insti- . 
tutions  of  society  are  reviled,  the  pre- 
dominance of  authority  is  lost,  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  impar- 
tiality of  ihe  courts  of  justice  is  im* . 
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paired^  the  magistracy  is  ooademned 
or  supported,  according  as  it  is  suppo- 
sed to  lean  to  the  Orangeman  or  the 
Reman  Catholic>  and  even  trade  and 
barter  are  r^ulated  by  the  same  im« 
happy  4istinctionB  of  religioiis  feel-* 
ing.  * 

*^  The  result  will  be  a  state  of  so- 
ciety far  worse  than  rebelliottr-it  will 
be  «  revolution;  a  revolution  not  ef- 
fected by  the  sword,  but  by  undermi- 
ning the  Institutions  of  the  country, 
and  inyoMng  every  establishment,  ci- 
vil, political,  and  religious." 

Such  is  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr 
Dawson,  an  Irish  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  member  of  the  Ministry,  and 
the  brother-in-law  of  Mr  Pedl.  Of 
the  conduct  displayed  by  this  gentle- 
man, which  has  been  so  severely  and 
powerfully  animadverted  on  in  many 
quarters,  we  will  say  nothing ;  if  it  be 
true  that  the  offender  has  seen  the 
evil  of  his  ways,  we  will  not  embitter 
his  hour  of  repentance.  The  follow- 
ing fact,  however,  we  must  notice.  Mr 
l)awson  was  understood  to  declare 
himself  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  and 
from  hisconnexionsandofficial  station, 
his  declaration  was  at  the  moment 
looked  on  as  evidence  that  even  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr  Peel  had 
resolved  on  apostacy.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  met  not  only  by  the  independ- 
ent, but  by  those  of  a  different  cha- 
racter— ^by  the  humble  and  the  exalt- 
ed— ^by  au  who  were,  by  friendshipj 
interest,  patronage,  and  family-con- 
nexions, bound  to  the  Ministry— with 
^  unanimous  and  glorious  burst  of  de- 
termined dissent  and  virtuous  indig- 
nation. It  could  not  call  into  being 
a  single  turncoat,  or  soften  the  tone  of 
A  single  opponent  of  the  Catholics. 
Thisconduct,  sohonourabletothe  Irish 
Protestants,  and  more  especially  to  the 
exalted  and  powerful  part  of  them,  has 
•given  us  unsp^able  pleasure.  Such 
a  revelation  of  inflexible  principle  and 
intrepid  independence  wOl,  we  are 
SMxe,  have  the  most  wholesome  opera- 
^on  in  high  places.  Every  man  who, 
since  the  present  Ministry  Itras  form- 
ed, has  carefully  read  the  speeches  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Anti-Catholic  members  of  it,  must 
have  remarked,  that  more  than  one  of 
those  members  have,  on  different  oc- 
casions, with  much  ostentation>  an4 
when  it  was  wholly  uncalled  for,  la- 
boured to  identify  themselves  with  Uie 
Xiberals,  and  to  separate  themselves 
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from  ^t  part  of  the  country  4o  wMd^ 
as  public  men,  they  owe  every  thing. 
On  such  Miqisters,  overwhelmiiMr  * 
proo&  like  this,  supplied  by  the  Jri£ 
Protestants,  that  the  country  will  not 
be  led  by  them,  and  that  when  they 
abandon  the  paths  of  honour  and  con« 
sistency,  they-pnust  sink  into  their  oil- 
ginal  insignificance,  will  have  very  be- 
neficial effects.  No  public  men  at  pre-, 
sent  are  to  be  blindly  trusted.  Nothing 
but  such  proofs  can  save  the  Consti* 
tution  and  the  Empire. 

How  Mr  Dawson,  as  a  member  of 
the  Ministry,  could  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  give  such  a  picture  to  the 
world,  we  cannot  conjecture.  It  forma 
the  most  grave  and  i^palling  charge 
against  the  Ministry  that  could  be  con- 
ceived. Ireland  was  in  this  state,  and 
yet  the  Government,  of  which  he  forma 
a  part,  suffered  iihe  last  session  of  Par- 
liament to  pass  away,  without  making 
any  attempt  to  provide  a  remedy.  I£ 
any  man  wish  for  decisive  matter  of 
impeachment  against  both  past  Cabif 
nets  and  the  present  one,  he  will  find 
it  in  the  speech  of  Mr  Dawson.  Well 
was  the  wormwood  question  put  by 
Mr  Schoales— '<  Will  the  honourable 
gentleman  permit  me  to  ask  him,  whj 
is  it  that  ^he  Catholic  Association  la 
the  governing  power  of  the  country  ?"> 

Tne  assertion,  that  the  subscripUona 
of  the  people  were  voluntary  ones,  was 
loudly  dissented  from  by  Mr  Dawson's 
auditors.  Mr  Barre  Beresford,  in  re? 
futation  of  it,  said,  *^  So  far  is  the  tax 
which  is  now  levied  upon  the  people 
from  being  a  voluntary  oontributicmj 
that  it  is  extorted  from  them  by  force ; 
and  I  have  it  from  the  mouths  of  the 
people  themselves,  that  they  have  beoi 
compelled  to  pav  the  rent,  whilst  the 
bludgeons  of  tnree  or  four  ruffiana 
were  flourishing  over  their  heads* 
Many  of  my  own  tenantry  have  beei| 
ordered  out  of  the  chapel  for  not  pay- 
ing it"  That  the  subscriptions  are 
to  a  very  great  extent  compulsory  onesi 
is  unquestionable. 

With  this  excepticm,  Mr  Dawson's 
description  agrees  generally  with  that 
which  all  sides  give  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
land. That  the  Catholics  possess  the 
power  which  he  ascribes  to  them—? 
that  they  abuse  it  as  he  states — that 
they  have  stripped  the  Aristocracy  of 
its  influence — tnat  they  trample  upoii 
the  laws,  and  place  themselves  above 
the  Grovemment — ^and  that  they  will 
jspeedily  involve  Ireland  iu  horror^ 
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aieiiitftlldni  l]f  wfaidi  they  bMisf^  ftnd 
nMdi  lihey  have  proved  to  be  truth 
%)^  conduBiye  eyidence.  We  need  add 
iHrttitde  to  his  statements.  At  the  late 
Citte  dection^  a  me^iiber  of  tfae€al^ 
ntoiti^he  votes  in  fiitoiUrcf  the  CoAio-J 
KeSy  atid*¥4io^ak]^es  fak  notions  toudi- 
ingivhat  they  tadi  'thdr  rights^  qnlte 
as  fyt  as  l&ey  oan'dei^^  was  d^rhred 
of  hk  seat  1)y  i%ein  sddy  tiecftnse 
he  was  «  nenfber  of  the  !MSnistiT; 
and  one  v£  AUt  own  body^  even  the 
notorious  O'Conndl^  was  €^ted.  They 
bKvW  dednre  llict  no  emdidate  shaH  h^ 
elected  by  thetn^  no  matter  how  an* 
xious  he  may  be  for  Ihef  removal  of  l3ie 
difiabililies^  if  he  will  not  pledge  hiim* 
self  to  oppose  constant  the  present 
Ministry.  The  Catliolic  Association, 
thfou^  ttie  priesthood,  monopolizes 
tile  elective  frandiis^  dictates  to  the 
Irish  Members,  arrays  the  tenants 
i^gafaist  the  landlord,  prohibits  thel 
Catholic  from  dealing  m  trade  with 
the  Protestants,  taxes  t)ie  people,  in- 
volves  law  and  right  in  ruinous  liti« 
galSon,  derides  and  usurps  the  fiinc- 
fions  of  the  Government,  destroys  all 
flecnrity  of  life  and  property,  perse- 
cutes and  oppresses  the  Protestants  in 
the  nKMst  grievous  manner,  and  fills ' 
Irdandirim  sedition,  convi^on,  dis* 
cord,  and  frenzy,  and  keeps  it  in  hour* 
ly  danger  of  rebdlioh.  It  has  wholly 
suspended  thetmeration  of  the  Constat 
tulwn,  vractically  annulled  all  laws, 
sate  sucn  as  do  not  interfere  with  its 
piMeedings,  and  deposed  theOovem* 
mentto  the  fairest  point  called  for 
by  its  guilty  interests. 

We  must  now  examine  the  reasons 
nAndk  the  Catholics  plead  in  justifi* 
cation  of  their  conduct.  They  say, 
l^t  they  act  as  they  are  "acting  only 
to  obtain  Iheir  rights,  and  that  their 
dahns  involve  nothing  beyond  what 
they  hiive  a  rifiht  to.  This  is  very  na« 
tUffii.  Men  who  display  such  conduct 
aie  capable  of  assertmg  any  thing.  If 
CraonneU  and  his  gang  were  openty 
labouringto  possess  themselves  of  bbm 
ithe  possessions  of  the  Church  and  the 
estate  of  every  Irish  Protestant,  die^ 
would,  vrith  equal  efflronftery,  dedlai^ 
ihattibey  had  a  ri^t  to  do  so.  If  thas 
doctrine  of  right  were  advanced  hf 
nolle  but  th^nsehres,  #e  should  deem 
ittmwoilihy  of  refritation;  but  it  ioi 
advKUoed  by  other  peofde,  whose  a»- 
fNBftiimsB  are  entitled  to  som^wh&t  more 
notioe.  Pas^g  lyy  other  Protectants 
tl  i&Bik.  and  respectaMEty,  there  af^ 
come  high  in  office,  who  ^eak  as  ig^ 
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mnttAdyimdroofislilyof  l&e  '^ri^bta** 
of  the  Cathofics,  as  even  O'CimneH 
himself,  It  is  greatfy  to  be  regretted 
that  membels  <^the  CMb^  ^Hd  the 
Irish  Qovcimtt^t  win  not  dtiieriBdie 
AenuMAves  a<»uainled  with  poMtical 
ri^ts,  or  be  silent  respecting  them. 

It  %  not  necessary  tear  us  to  plead 
the  l3tale  trmsm,  that  in  sodety  tbein** 
dr^dual  must  surrender  so  much  of 
fak  alKftract  rights,  as  may  he  called 
for  by  the  wead  of  the  whole.  How 
frir  tms  is  acted  on,  h  bdBove  ^e  eyes 
of  all.  The  owner  of  Imilding^^^rcnind 
IB  compelled  in  many  oases  to  bdl^. 
on  it  accordii^  to  prescribed  nde»-~ 
tSie  publican  is  prohibited  from  doinig 
business  afrer  a  certain  hour  of  tibe 
night— the  toaltster  k  nrohilHted  from 
m&ing  malt  in  any  omer  than  a  cer« 
tain  m toner.  In  these,  and  innume^^ 
rable  siilnlar  cases,  the  abstract  rights 
ei  theindtviia^  are  sacrificed  to  ^be 
community,  diongh.itis  often produo- 
tive  of  great  injury  to  himsefl.  The 
sacrifice  k  not  made  equally  by  all  j 
but  while  it  presses  very  heavily  oi| 
some  individuals,  it  scarcely  toudies 
erthers.  It  is  demonstrable,  mat  with- 
out such  sacrifice,  neither  sodatl  and 
cohstitutiofnal  right,  nor  sode^  itself^ 
could  exkt. 

On  thk  point,  CathoBc  and  Protest* 
ant  are  on  an  equality.  The  sacrifice 
of  abstract  right  is  tlie  same  to  both. 

In  so  far  as  regards  what  are  in  re* 
elity  ri^ts,  the  Catholics  have  nor 
thing  to  churn ;  they  possess  all  that 
is  possessed  by  Protestants.  Thewhde 
which  they  can  complain  of  k,  they  are 
excluded  from  certain  public  trusts ; 
they  are  restricted  from  becommg 
pid)lic  functionaries  of  certain  de- 
scriptions. Nothii^  could  be  more 
preposterous  than  to  confound  eli^ 
bility  to  fill  a  public  office,  with  ind^ 
Tidualright.  PuUicfrmctionarieshave 
to  act,  uot  for  the  individual,  but  £or 
the  sodety;  therefore  it  k  dear,  on 
every  przndple  of  right,  Aat  it  be- 
longs exdtnivdy  to  the  sodety  to  de« 
dde  Who  fiftudl,  and  who  shall  not,  act 
as  Its  ftinctionaries.  It  k  essential,  on 
the  score  of  every  thing  which  can  bj^ 
called  rig^t,  that  th6  sodety  diould 
have  the  a^ty  to  exclude  aH  men 
from  its  offices,  who,  in  its  judgmentf 
would,  from  incompetency  or  danger* 
"OOB  principle,  pervert  tiffidal  power 
into  the  means  of  woridngits  own  in- 
jmrv.  A  footman  out  tt  place  may, 
wiUi  ihe  same  justioe,  complain  diat 
he  k  robbed  of  hk  rights,  because  a 
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master  wbom  be  wiifaes  to  aerye,  wi!L 
not  em]^y  him;  as  O'Goootll  mayi^ 
because  the  sedety  witt  not  emplojr 
bii4»  The  doc^rine^  that  the  Caitbo-* 
lies  have  a  tight  to  fillhi^  pithlic  ofm 
fioes,  ind^ndeoitly  of  the  mil  of  the 
CDiBBiunity,  is  utterly  lubveraive  o£ 
ijbe  nghts  of  the  Gommunity.  It  is 
flatly  opposed  to  the  constitutioix  and: 
aU:  fiee  goyemment.  It  practically> 
umiptains  that  the  nation  at  large  hak 
90  right  to  regulate  its  f (urm  of  goYem»- 
9ient,  make  its  law8>  and  select  £ui 
ciUers.  Thia  is  the  real  character  o£ 
tliis  doctrine,  even  though  it  be  pr«N> 
nukated  by  Cal»net  Ministers  andl 
tM.  Lieutenants  of  Ireland* 
.  In  conformity  with  what  we  have 
atated,  the  society  which  the  popuki^ 
lion  of  this  country  forms,  excludes 
\cry  many  individuals  from  its  offices* 
Its  leading  grounds  of  exclusion  are 
ineompetency  and  dan|;tfou8  princi* 
fk*  On  account  of  incompetoicyy 
It  excludes  a  vast  number  of  Protest* 
ants  60m  the  office  of  elector,  and  an 
infinitely  greater  number  from  that,  of 
Member  of  Parliiment  SxdiMionruns 
through  the  whole  of  its  office^  fsom: 
the  behest  to  the  lowest.  The  Pre*- 
testanta  are,  in  a  greater  or  smallec 
degree,  and  in  some  cases  almost  wkil- 

S,  excluded  from  filling  the  offices  of 
te  King,  the  Member  of  the  House 
of  Lwds»  the  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Magistrate,  the  Ju« 

rui,  the  Parish  Officer,  See.  That 
society  should  both  possess  and 
axerdse  this  right  (tf  exdusion,  is 
above  question.  Without  such  right, 
there  eeuld  be  no  Qualification ;  imd 
public  offices  would  only  exist  to 
acouree  both  the  society  and  the  iodi- 
viduu.  It  would  be  as  wise  to  argue 
that  the  individual  should  select  sor*. 
va^ts  and  agente  without  any  regard 
to  qualification,  as  that  the  society 

Some  of  these  exclusions  afl&ct  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics  alike;  others 
favour  the  Catholics ;  the  Idsh  ones 
enioy  privileges  in  r^;ard  to  the  eleti* 
ttve  f^chise,  which  are  denied  to 
British  Protestanta:  a  Ibw  a&ct  the 
Cathdics  more  than  the  Protestants: 
wUle  the  former  are  admissible  to  a 
considemUe  luunber  of  public  offices 
on  the  ssme  qualifications  as  the  lat- 
ter, tbey  are  exduded,  on  aooount  of 
Ihdr  reugion,  from  a  small  number, 
which  properly  qualified  Protestants 
vre  permitted  to  fill. 


This  exdnaianiB.  nUeL  a0aiMt,Jbfi9 
cause  it  is  made  en.  th^  gaaund  off  !»« 
ligion.  It  is  argued  in  somerquarterv  * 
that  there  eught  to  be  no.rdigieua 
teats  in  the.  adaniisibn  to  public  offiv- 
ce&  If  this  be  true,  it  must  of  Beces« 
sity  be  true,  that  religion  is  a.  mere 
matter  of  ahstraet  belief  having  na 
eflect  on  the  political  oanduet  of  men  ;, 
and  that  the  members  of  one  rdi-t 
gion  must  be  as  fidthfiil  sod  valuable 
public  servants,  as  those  of  another*. 
The  Idlacy  of  Hoe  doctrine  is  unwor« 
thy  fiffther  illustration.  Ifthemem* 
b^  of  any  religiou  would  be  likdji, 
to  subvert  the  constUntion.and  liber* 
ties  of  the  country,  or  to  use  offitud 
power  as  the  means  of  filling  it  with 
ocmvulsion  and  evil,  common  reaaott 
prescribes  that  they  oug^t  to  be  striett* 
Ij  excluded  from  office.  The  Catho^ 
lies  were  not  excluded  from^  throne, 
the  cabinet,  and  the  legidatmce,  fronii 
speculative  fesrs;  they  were  exdu^ 
ded,  because,  when  they  were  suffered 
to  hold  these  offices,  they  did,  on  ae^ 
count  of  their  religion,  labour  to  sub« 
vert  the  constitution,  and  fill  the  coun* 
tay  with  calamities.  By  this  fact 
alone,  the  principle  of  exclusion  oa 
the  sccnre  of  religion,  is  rendered  whdi<* 
ly  unassailable.  Even  in  days  of  frren-* 
sued  igiftorance  and  folly  like  these,  it 
is  matter  of  amaaement  that  the  moun 
strous  doctrine— 'men  ought  to  be  suf^ 
fered  to  abuse  public  trusts  into  the 
instruments  of  bringing  every  con^ 
cdvable  evil  upon  the  community, 
when  they  do  it  for  the  sake  of  their 
religion— can  find  any  to  utter  or  be* 
lieveit* 

What  we  have  said  is  a  sufficient 
reply  to  the  preposterous  plea,  that 
excmsion  on  account  of  religion  ia 
persecution.  If  the  Catholics  are  per<^ 
seeuted  on  aooount  of  their  religion, 
the  millions  e£  Protestanta  who  are 
denied  the  elective  franchise,  aro  per- 
saaitedon  aeeountof  their  poverty,and 
the  millions  more  who  are  prdiibited 
fipom  entering  Pariiament  for  want  of 
estates.  Excmsion  on  the  score  of  re-^ 
ligicHi  is  no  mora  persecution,  than 
exclusion  on  any  other  ground.  The 
cbuurge  of  iqjustice  and  persecution 
might  be  broug^  with  exactly  aa 
much  truth  against  die  laws  iMuch 
prohibit  robbery^^  and  murder,  aa. 
against  those  which  restrict  the  mem« 
bers  of  any  religion  from  plunging  Ae 
empire  into  convulsion  and  ruin. 
Having  shewn  that  the  State  has  a 
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dear'r^lU  to  exclude  the  Cadiolics 
from  its  offices^  if  it  cannot  acUmf 
tfa«m  withoat  danger  to  itself^  we  will 
now  inquire  how  far  they  are  lustified 
ia  dedanning  against  the  exclusion. 
•  If  die  di£Perence  between  Protestant* 
ism  and  Catholicism  were^  in  so  ftr 
as  concerns  dTil  goyemment>  merely 
ar  nominal  one,  their  declamations 
might  be  thought  reasonable.  They 
have  only  to  prove  that  it  is  so^  to  ol>-* 
taki  what  they  profess  to  cUum;  for 
Ae  Sl^te  avows  itself  to  be  willing  to 
grant  the  same  pri?il^es  to  all  on  the 
same  conditions.  They  are  charged 
with  dividing  their  allegiance ;  what 
ib  their  repty  ^  '  It  is— ^they  are  at* 
tached  to  Ms  Mijesty  and  his  Roval 
House ;  and  though  they  acknowledge 
Ibreign  jurisdiction^  it  readies  only 
matters  of  religion. 
.  Thia  leaves  the  charge  wholly  un- 
answered;  It  is^  not  that  they  are  diB« 
affected  ta  his  Majesty  personally,  or 
ihat  Uiey  wkdi  to  chan^  the  dynasty, 
but  that  they  deny  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  that  Sovereign  authority 
with  which  the  constitution  has  invest* 
ed  it — that  while  they  acknowledge 
Ihemselyes  to  be  in  some  things  the 
subjects  of  the  King,  they  in  others 
refuse  obedience  to  him,  and  aTow 
l^emselves  to  be  the  subjects  of~a  fo* 
reign  power— and  that  they  deny^ome 
ci  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  widihold  allegiance 
en  vital  points  from  the  government, 
which  it  has  appointed.  In  reply  to 
this,  professbns  of  attachment  to  the 
Kings  person  and  family,  are  not  of 
the  smallest  value.  The  confession 
of  the  Catholics  that  they  are  bound 
to  obey  the  Pope  in  matters  of  reli* 
gion,  is  a  confession  that  they  divide 
thdr  jillegiance. 

But  then  they  maintain,  that  it  does 
not  reach  dvil  government.  As  they 
merely  assert  this,  without  attempting 
to  prove  it,  we  must  examine  the  mat* 
ter. 

The  appointment  of  the  Heads  of 
die  CathoUc  Church  rests  exclusively 
in  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  by  these  in- 
struments of  his  own  selecting,  the 
inferior  clergy  are  selected.  Practical* 
ly,  the  whole  priesthood  is  appointed 
by  the  Pope. '  By  the  balefm  disdp* 
line  of  die  Catholic  rdigion,  the  lay- 
man is  made  almost  throughout  tne 
slaire  of  the  priest.  At  this  moment 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  form  a  gigan- 
tic combination,  which  has  for  its  de« 
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elared  otject  a  Vital  p<diticd  ehiange  in 
the  constitution,— this  combinatmn  is 
likely  to  involve  Ireland  in  dvil  war, 
and  it  at  present  fills  it  vdth  convnl* 
don  and  evil,— the  bishops  and  priests- 
form  its,  essence,  they  tax  their  flocks 
to  supply  it  widi  funds,  and  compel 
them,  by  tyranny  which  cannot  be  re- 
sisted, to- become  its  members, — ^they 
openly  enable  it  to  monopolize  the- 
^ective  franchise,  and  to  exclude  every 
candidate  from  the  House  of  Commons 
who  vnll  not  pledge  hhnse^  to  of^ose^ 
die  King's  government,— and  they  de>4- 
stroy  the  freedom  of  dection,  ^e  po« 
liticfd  influence  of  the  Aristocracy,  an^ 
all  other  legitimate  political  influence. 
In  addition  to  the  change  we  have  meti^ 
tinned,  this  combination  openly  con-*^ 
templates  other  great  political  changes. 
It  advocates  the  spoliation  and  over-^ 
d»ow  of  the  Church,  the  repeal  of  the" 
Union,  Parliamentary  Reform,  &c.  As 
we  have  intimated,  it  is  through  the^ 
bishops  and  priests  that  it  possesses 
money,  mmibers,  union,  power,  and 
existence. 

Are  we  to  be  told  that  the  conduct^ 
and  objects  of  this  combination  are 
tilings  purely  religious,  and  having' 
nothing  to  do  with  ^litics  and  dvit 
government  ?  Will  the  Whigs,  after 
they  have  again  and  again  declared  ta 
the  Protestant  dergy,  that  the  ad- 
misdon  of  the  Catiiolics  to  power  is  a  - 
political  question,  now  eat  in  their 
words,  and  pronounce  it  a  religious 
one  ?  Are  the  practical  destruction  of 
popular  dection,  the  binding  down  of 
members  of  the  legislature  to  oppose 
the  Government  in  all  things,  and  the 
indting  of  the  peculation  to  violate  the 
law,  matters  strictiy  spiritual,  and 
with  which  die  sovereign  authority 
has  no  right  to  interfere  ?  The  Whigs 
and  other  Emandpationists  are  so  far 
sunk  in  factious  falsehood  and  pnw 
fligacy,  that  they  will  probably  reply^ 
in  the  affirmative;  but  such  will  not 
be  die  r^ly  of  the  country. 

If  the  Government  possessed  the 
right  of  appointment,  and  the  autho- 
rity in  the  Catholic  Church,  which  it 
possesses  in  the  Established  one;  or, 
in  other  words,  if  the  Catholic  would 
render  that  allegianoe  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  the  Protestant  renders,  all 
this  could  not  take  placcb  The  Catho- 
lic clergy  woidd  not  be  suflfered  to  ex* 
erdse  we  despotism  which  they  now 
exerdse;  neither  would  they  abuse 
their  influence,  as  they  now  abuse  it. 
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It  k  teoRue  tii»  CsilMjUct^fidvlhiir 
a]kgknoe>«-*-bec8iiBe  tkey  pUte  thnr 
chiffdi  ftbopre  tfaeanthoritj  of  the  Bri« 
tU  Ciown^'^beesaBe;  in  tha  appoini* 
iMBt  of  thenr  devgy^  and  thdr  general 
Cfawch  gOTermneiit^  thermake  tbesi- 
Bdi«»  ibe  labgeets  of  a  KNnigD  power^ 
aadl  Tef oie  aUegianee  to  the  aoyereiga 
of  llus  emourei  tkat  ifatt  pdkical  oom- 
bimtioii  mdcik  we  have  deacrilKd  has 
exisleBeev  Onoe  luoee  we  i«peat»  fot 
il  canBOl  be  vq^eated  too  of  ten ^  that  k 
omeeitacoualeiKe  totbeCalliolic  Cler-i 
0r ;  to  thoB  k  ia  indebted  for  veveirae, 
eieetidn-VMnopoty^  vnien^  and  orery 
tbag  on  nMckitt  ritaia^  dependa. 

Andnewasewestilltebetold^  tbat 
tli«difidsdidl^ianeeoftheCalholic»-- 
tkaeaUcgiince  wfaidi  thet  oanfeiB  they 
rendjcv  tff  the  9ope  of  Bome— aflfecta 
nevely  ffelidoaa  doctrined^  and  haa 
DOlhuig  40  So  with  civil  gpoveniment? 
"She  man  who  will  ataert  lihisy  alter 
leokang  at  the  preset  state  of  Irdland, 
imiet  Weftther  wholly  insane,  or  one  of 
the  most  abandoned  diadpies  of  false* 
beod  in  exiatence* 

It  is  idle  to  tdHns  that  the  Cadiolic 
dsi^  afe  only  acting  in  diis  manner 
to  obtain  die  removal  of  the  disabiii* 
tias.    That  they  can  ao  act  for  aitt 
pnlitieal  pumse,  is  a  proof  perfectly' 
cowiMBive,  that  tiie  diiided  aliegianee 
a&ctSy  in  the  most  vital  manner,  eivil- 
gavemment.   They  cenM  diroUy  «id 
emroiBe  ^e  same  power  for  tne  ovar« 
thmwof  the  Chnioh;  t^  repeal  of  the 
UnioM,  and  varioua  othw  politioal  ob« 
jeetb.   Ta  die  members  of  the  Cadio-' 
lie  Arialecraey,  who^metend  to  regard 
the  chaise  of  divided  allegiance  aa  an- 
insalt,  we  will  observe,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  na  te  be  assnmd  that  they 
would  obey  die  divect  commands  of 
the  Pope  in  political  mataers.  We  say 
not,  tkst  wlntia  now  passing  in  lie- 
liMd  resnltsitom  snob  commands  ;  we 
wiU  acouil  hia  Holiness,  and  tmr^ 
it  wfaally  to  hia  Itiah  vasaaki  But  we 
will  ash  these  men,  if  thejF  and  their 
plebeian  baediren  do  not  obi^,  in  p9»> 
mkak  HMitttaRi^  the  deigy  vAiich  t^ 
Pop&dKvecdy  and  indirecdy  appointa? 
Wo  w^ask  them,  tf  ieis  not  in  obe- 
dience to  die  tpuokj  of  the  eleigy' 
that  diomasrof  die  CathoBcs  contri- 
bute to  die  ^  rent,"  vote  aa  they  do  at 
^wttooBy  andoombhM'themselves  with 
the  Aasedadon  f    And  we  vrill  ask 
them>  if  it  is  not  beoanae  dwy  maioo 
themselves  the  sl^rea  of  die  IW  ia 
ndigieno  mattsMH  that  tbcir  oergy 
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paassssbotbltoiMWer^t  Its  : 
dvea  to  act  as  it  ie  acting?  It  signi- 
fieanot^  whether  die  spectacle  wbidi  ia 
to  be  aeen  in  irehmd  flows  from  the 
diMct  commando  of  the  Poper  er  from 
die  allegianoe,  in  matters  of  chnreh-i 
government,  vdiich  they  render  him^ 
and  refnse  to  their  kwriil  sovereign ; 
it  still  flows  from  their  divided  ^1^ 
giance,  and  it  demonstiates  that  it 
beam  on  the  essendala  of  civil  go- 
^emment*  It  proves,  beycmd  qnea- 
tion,  diaft  this  divided  all^;ianoe  has 
the  most  baleful  influence  on  the  ge- 
neiat  poHtioal  condiact  oi  die  Catho- 
lics. 

There  areadvocatcaofemaDcipadmi' 
who  make  themselves  eaoessivdy  mer- 
vy  whenever  the  Pope  is  mendoned 
by  their  opponents.  They  irreverent^- 
W  call  him  a  bugbear,  an  old  woman, 
&e* ;  and  scatter  eempassionate  wdtti* 
eiama  without  number  on  all  who  fear 
hia  power*  The  pleasantries  of  dwso 
people  hapve  been  naeked  for  so  manr 
years  that  diey  are  now  p^tkss,  anjl 
they  menriy  pwve  the  profound  igno- 
mnoe  of  those  wlio  uae  diem%  j^pre*^ 
hensions  are  entertained,  not  so  mudi^ 
from  t&o  direct  anthority  and  inter- 
meddling  of  the  Pope,  although  on  thia^ 
point  he  might  be  inade  a  potmit  en« 
ga^  of  evil  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
govermnenta ;  as  from  the  eifectaidiich 
dmt  allegianoe  they  render  him,  sepa*» 
midng  it  from  any  intermeddling  of  hia 
own,  piodttcea  amidst;  die  Catholics* 
Wese  we  to  concede  that  thia  alle^ 
gianeois,  in  regard  to  hansel^  a  mere 
Domkial  matter,  still  it  enables  the 
Cadiolios  to  place  themselves  above 
the  sovereign  audiority;  through  it 
they  make  diemselves  other  than  hia 
M^jes^s  snWects.  Whether  evils  are* 
poduoed  by  the  Pope's  commands,  or 
ny  the  use  which  is  made  of  his  name, 
their  efi^s  are  ec^uidl^r  perniciotts. 
Through  the  authority  with  whidi  he 
ia  invested,  the  Cath<uic6>  iXMidanger^ 
oua  extent,  render  diemselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  Government,  and  place 
thcmsdveaaboveitsccmtrol;  theiefore 
hfria  a  formidable  persanage« 

In- so  for  as  the  msoipline  of  any  Te« 
ligion  beam  upon  political  conduot>  it 
ought  to  be  under  die  control  of  the 
Government.  Tderadon  has  its  limit 
in  r«^^  to  creeds.  If  die  founder  of 
a  new  v^gion  should  make  it  an  ar- 
ticle oi  hia  foith,  that  gooda  and  wo- 
nBBn  ought  tobe  possessed  in  common^ 
th«  dafonoo  wouidawdl  him  but  Uttki^ 
3G 
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in  a  court  of  law,  tint  he  purloiiied 
his  neighbour's  property,  or  seduced 
his  neighbour's  wife,  from  a  principle 
c^  religion.  If  restriction  be  thus  jus- 
tifiable in  respect  of  creeds,  it  is  infi- 
nitely more  justifiable  in  respect  of 
discipline,  wnich  cannot  properly  be 
made  matter  of  conscience.  Discipline, 
or  church  government,  is,  in  its  na- 
ture, political  as  well. as  religious; 
therefore  the  Government  has  a  dear 
right  to  decide  what  it  shall  not  be,  if 
not.  to  dictate  it.  The  Catholic. bi- 
shops and.priests  are  public  function- 
aries,  and  how  far  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  has  influence  in  political 
matters,^  is  rendered  abundantly  evi- 
dent by  the  present  state  of  Ireland. 
They  are  practically  at  this  moment 
almost  exdusivdy  .political  function- 
aries. There  could  not  be  a  more 
barbarous  and  destructive  error  than 
the  one  which  holds,  that,  in  the  ap- 
pointmrat  and  conduct  of  these  men, 
the  Government  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere— ^that  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
authority  in  the  land  to  prevent  them 
from  abusing  their  despotism  in  the 
most  fatal  manner. 

The  Protestant  of  the  Established 
Church  gives  to  the  Government  the 
appointment^  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
his  dergy,  and  the  power  to  r^ulate 
the  general  discipline  of  his  religion. 
He  -gives  to  the  Government  and  the 
kws  the  power  to  exclude  dangerous 
men  in  r^ard  to  politios,  from  influ- 
entid  office  in  his  Church ;  to  restrain 
his  dergy  from  perverting  their  reli- 
gious influence  into  an  instrument  of 
political  mischief^  and  to  {xrevent  the 
members  of  lus  religion  from  becoming: 
a  lawless  and  destructive  politico 
combination.  In  political  matters,  he 
places  his  Church  under  the  regulatioi^ 
and  control  of  the  Sovereign  authority. 
That  the  Government  ougnt  to  possess 
the  same  power  in  efiect,  if  not  in 
fimn,  in  oih^  religions,  is  unques- 
tionablci  If  the  rk;hts  of  appointing 
theHeadsof  theCatholicChurchcould 
not  be  conceded,  it  ought  to  have  ^e 
power  of  preventing  all  improper  men 
from  being  apj^inted^  if  it  oould  not 
be  intrusted  with  influenee  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  inferior  clergy,  it 
ought  to  be  enabled  to  prevent  by  law 
all  from  officiating  who  might  use  their 
religious  auUiority  for  politicd  pur-, 
poses.  It  is  a  fundamentd  prindple 
of  the  constitution,  tiiat  the  Pope  has 
BO  jurisdiction  in  this  country ;  and 
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the  exdusion  of  all  for^igQ  jnrisi&c* 
tton  is  a  vital  part  of  national  in^ 
pendence.  If,  from  motives  of  expe- 
diency, the  Pope  should  be  permitted  • 
to  exerdse  any  jurisdicticm,  it  should 
be  exerdsed  under  the  vigilant  inspee-  • 
tion  and  control  of  the  Government. 
The  latter  should  possess  ample  means 
for  preventing  it  from  becoming  pbli- 
tically  injurious.  In  all  matters  the 
Government  should  have  full  power  to 
restrain  the  Catholic  Church  from  be- 
ing guilty  of  pernidous  political  con- 
duct. If  there  be  any  man  whose  reason 
is  so  weak  and  blind,  that  it  cannot  (bn« 
vince  him  of  the  truth  of  this,  kt  him 
look  at  Ireland,  and  there  he  will  find 
convict^n.  It  is  because  the  Gove^iw 
ment  does  not  possess  such  power  over 
the  Catholic  Cnurdi — ^because,  in  re« 
gard  to  this  Churchy  it  is  not  a  Govern- 
ment— because  this  Church  is  placed 
above  it,  and  exercises  to.a  large  extent 
sovereign  authority — that  Ireland  is 
the  disaflected,  convulsed,  lawless,  un- 
governable Irdand  that  it  is; 

What  the  Protestant  surrenders  to 
his  lawful  rulers,  the  Catholic  refuses. 
The  latter  insists  on  enjoying  all  the 
privil^es  ei^oyedby  the  former,  with- 
out surrendering  tne  smallest  part  of 
that  destructive  power  which  hiscburdi 
possesses.  If  his  demand  be  granted, 
the  case  will  stand  thus.       .    , 

While  the  Catholic  minister  or  le« 
gislator  will  have  the  same  power  as 
the  Protestant  one  to  legidate  for  the 
Established  Church,  and  to  ori^nate 
or  support  any  measure  in  Parliament 
calculated  to  accomplish  its  ruin ;  the 
Protestant  minister  or  legislator  will 
be  prohibited  from  legislating  for  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  supporting  any 
measure  that  can  afiect  it. 

If  a  Catholic  obtain  any  of  several 
ministerid  offices,  he  will  have  the 
M>pointment  of  many  clerg3rmen  of 
the  EstabMshed  Church ;  and  if  he 
hdd  an  influentid  place  in  theMi* 
nistry,  he  will  have  great  influence  in 
appomting  the  Heads  of  this  Church  ; 
but  a  Protestant,  whatever  office  he 
may  fill,  will  be  prohibited  from  in^ 
terfering  in  any  way  with  the  appdnt« 
ment  of  the  CathoUe  clergy. 
■  If  the  Catholics,  dther  done,  or  by 
the  aid  of  alUes,  obtain  the  aseendam^ 
in  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament,  th^ 
will  have  in  their  hands  the  appoint- 
ment.of  the  Heads  of  the  Established 
Churdi,  and  many  of  its  inferior  der- 
gy, and  they  will  be  able  to  carry  any 
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measure  £nr  its  overthrow  they  may 
deWse ;  but  llie  t^testants  will  DOt, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  able  to 
touM^  the  appointment  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  or  injure  the  Catholic  Church. 

While  the  latter  will  render  the 
Aristocracy  poweriess,  monopolise  a 
^ery  lai^  number  (^  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  have  its  members  com* 
pleteiy  under  'its  dictation  on  eveiy 
•question ;  the  Established  Church  wiU 
be  destitute  of  election  iofluence^  and 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  return  or  con«» 
trol  a  single  Member  of  Parliament. 
While  the  Catholic  Church  will  have 
A  krge  part  of  the  legislature  com* 
pleteiy  at  its  command,  will  be  the 
most  powerful  poUtical  body  in  the 
United  Kingdom^  will,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, hold  the  balance  between  Parlia« 
mentary  parties,  and  thereby  be  able 
to  dictate  tp  a  part  of  the  Ministry, 
and  influence  to  a  great  degree  the 
whole ;  the  Established  one  will  have 
no  direct  weight  as  a  political  body, 
And  it  wiU  ^aye  no  control,  and  but 
little  influence,  in  the  legislature  and 
cabinet. 

If  the  Catholic  Church  hold  the 
balance,  as  in  all  probability  it  will, 
in  Parliament,  the  Catholics  will  pos- 
aess  the  ascendancy  in  power ;  they 
will  generally  be  to  a  greater  or  smaller 
extent  in  office  as  Ministers;  while 
the  most  attached  friends  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  will  be  constantly 
excluded  from  office  for  their  attach- 
ment. The  Protestants  who  may  hold 
office  with  the  Catholics,  will  be  either 
Whig  enemies  of  the  Churchy  or  trim- 
ming,  traitorous  Tories,  ready  to  sa- 
crifice it  on  all  occasions.  An  effect 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  this  has 
been  already  ]^roduced  by  the  Catho- 
lics and  their  partisans.  Our  beUef 
is,  that  in  the  formation  of  the  present 
Ministry,  that  party,  which  may  pro- 
perly be  called  the  £ldon  one,  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  Cabinet  principally 
from  its  zealous  attachment  to  the 
Church,  and  hostility  to  Catholi- 
cism. 

While  the  members  of  the  Esta* 
blished  Church,  and  the  Protestants 
generally,  will  be  subject  to  any  law 
that  the  Government,  XIatholic  or  Pro- 
testant, may  devise  for  restricting 
them  from  mskiug  their  religion  an 
instrument  of  jpoutical  power;  the 
Catholics  will  be  wholly  above  the 
control  of  the  Government,  and  they 
will  be  at  liberty  to  add  any  thing  to 


4heir  present  bdeftil  system  of  church 
government^  which  may  be  calculated 
to  make  thdr  religion  omnipotent  over 
the  political  conduct  of  its  followers. 
The  Catholics  will  practically  have  a 
code  of  the  most  effective  laws  for 
rendering  their  religioii  irresistible  in 
{)olitics ;  while  the  Pr<)te8tants  will  be 
practically  (vohibited  by  the  laws  of 
the  realm  from  deriving  uiy  poUtical 
power  from  their  religion. 

uWhile  the  Protestants  yoSI  be  thus 
restricted  from  drawing  any  aid  from 
their  religion  in  retaining  poUtical 
power  which  is  fairly  their  own  ;  the 
CathoUcs  wiU  be  enabled  by  theirs> 
not  only  to  preserve  their  own  Inti- 
mate poUtical  power,  but  to  usurp  that 
of  the  Protestants.  At  elections  the 
Protestant  reUgion  will  have  no  weight 
with  the  Protestant  tenants  and  ser- 
vants of  CathoUcs  ;  while  the  CathoUc 
religion  wOl  be  irresistible  with  the 
Catholic  tenants  and  servants  of  Pro- 
testants. 

-In  Ireland  the  CathoUcs,  by  means 
of  their  religion,  demrive  the  Protest- 
ant landlords  of  the  Totes  of  their 
tenants,  tradesmen,  and  other  de« 
pendents,  they  compel  many  Protest- 
ants to  give  them  pc^tical  support, 
they  strip  the  Protestant  Aristocracy 
of  pc^tical  power,  they  destroy  the 
poUtical  influence  of  the  Government ; 
and  the  Protestants,  with  property, 
rank,  interest,  and  every  civil  tie; in 
their  favour,  are  powerless  against 
them  in  polities.  In  proportion  as 
their  religion  may  extend  in  England 
and  Scotknd,  they  will  draw  from  it 
the  same  political  omnipotence.  They 
derive  these  cverpowering  advantages, 
not  from  the  abstract  doctrines  of  their 
rdigion,  but  mainly  from  its  disd- 
^ine— from  its- code  of  dvU  laws-^ 
from  party  immunities,  privileges,  and 
power,  which  the  Protestants  are  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  possessing.      .   y 

Iti  a  country  like  this— «  country 
iik  wlSch  every  thing  depends  on  party 
poWer-^>tt  conntry  in^wnich  that  party 
which  possesses  the  greatest  control 
over  the  votes  of  those  who  elect  mem- 
bers ^  Parliament,  must  of  necessity 
be  the  governing  one,  and  must  hold 
the  powtr  of  doing  whatever  it  may 
think  good  with  the  kws,  constitu- 
tion, and  {copulation ;  we  ask  what 
are  we  to  thMk  of  these  intolerable 
demands  of  die  CathoUcs  ?  They 
crave  no  equality ;  they  claim  no 
equitabkshare  of  )^?ilege;  they  caU 
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ior  eaceltiBive  f9i<^er  to  enaMe  them  to 
plunder  the  Proteetanta  of  their  iie# 
nest  political  property ;.  they  insist  on 
Wng  permitted  to  set  up  a  Catholic 
despotism^  to  ecmycrt  the  Protestants 
into  their  slares.  If  any  Minister 
could  befound  .to  grant  these  demands^ 
he  would-^-^we  speak  deliberately— 
deserve  to  lose  his  head  on  the  block, 
aa  richljr  iw  eyer  traitor  to  his  country 
deserved  sudi  a  puaii^ment.  Ifthei^ 
be  any  Protestant  so  inconceivably 
aimple  as  not  to  pereevre  the  real  na«i 
ture  of  the  demands,  let  him  look  at 
Ireland.  There,  through  exdusiv^ 
i:hurdi-laws  and  privileges  which  Pro« 
testants  are  not  allowed  to  possess,  the 
Catholics  rdb  the  Protestants  of  their 
legitimate  political  power,  and  tram« 
{M^  them  under  their  feet.  What  the 
Cadicdies  do  in  Ireland,  they  will  do 
an  England  and  Scotland  with  the 
•ame  means.  We  ask  him  if  this 
<mght  to  be;  we  ask  him  if  he  be 
prepared  to  consent  to  a  change  of  kw 
whidi  will  enable  the  Catholics, 
through  exclusive  privil^^es,  to  rob 
the  Protestant  landlord  of  his  votesi 
to  deprive  the  elector  of  all  freedom 
of  dioiee,  «nd  to  strip  i\ie  Protestanty 
of  political  power,  in  order  to  fill  the 
Ci^inet  and  Legislature  with  men  of 
their  own  religion  ?  Onee  more  we  in* 
gist,  for  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  im^ 
pressed  on  the  minds  of  our  Protestant 
brethren,  thi^t  the  Catholics  demand 
in  reality  cKdosiyeprivHeges  of  the 
most  ruinous  and  degradin|  nature  to 
the  Protestants.  To  demand  that  their 
Churdi  shall  be  placed  above  the  6o« 
yemment,  while  tne  Protestant  Church 
is  e£^tu]dly  under  its  contrdi,  when 
this  will  give  them  party  laws  and 
powers  which  are  prohibited,  to,  and 
which  render  them  irresistible  in  po« 
litics  against,  the  Protestants,  is  to  de- 
mand such  privileges.  It  is  self^srvi* 
dent  in  reason ;  it  is  made  matter  of 
«»verwhelming  demonstration  by  the 
state,  of  Ireland. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  further 
their  dutv  on  this  point  to  our  Pro- 
testant feUow  subjects.  "  The  mardi 
of  intellect"  has  not  yet  moved  them 
to  cast  from  them  tne  sacred  privileges 
bought  with  the  blood  of  their  ances- 
tors,  and  constitute  themselves  the  in- 
feriors and  politioal  bondsmen,  of  the 
Catholics.  When  they  hear  O'Con- 
sell  protest  that  the  Government  and 
Protestants  shall  not  possess  the  ] 
to  intermeddle  in  the  smaliett 


wiOi  hisCbwdi ;  mH  im  the  rttf  mhm 
hreath  deelara  that  wiien^  he  is  made 
«  legislatM*,  he  wiU  exert  hinsrif  -to 
the  utmost  in  dospdling  and  deetiisyw 
ing  the  Protestant  one— ^when  Aey 
iiear  the  Catholics  as  a  body  protest 
the  same,  and  dedaie  that  the  Pi4- 
iestant  Churdi  shatt  be  rdihed,  out 
down,  re-modelled,  hacked  to  pieeci^ 
and  done  any  thing  with  by  themu 
8dvea-*they  see  mat  tiie  GadioHos 
vedly  «6k,  and  they  have  t^  to  dd&- 
berate  on  reply*  ^^len  they  lode  'M 
4^  portentous  fwt,  tiiat  by  the  ty^ 
ranny  of  Cathdidsm,  ^ir  bi«dD«n 
in  Irdand  ave  plundeied^  their  prK 
vileges,  and  made  the  pditieal  sktvet 
of  the  Catholics,  they  teelas  tiieh-  Ih^ 
thers  felt  before  tiiem^  «nd  point,  as 
iheir  4eeiskm,  to  the  sword.  Kffver 
will  these  demands  be  granted.  Ne««r 
will  tiie  Englidiman  stoep  to  ^  igw 
nominy  and  slaxerY.  His  pr^  aim 
independence  nay  bear  the  nisnlttMu 
;veyed  in  the  aet  'of  demanding,  bttt 
they  wfll  .protect  him  ikmn  farther  d^ 
gradatkm  and  injury* 

The  exdusive  Churdl  laws  of  ihie 
CathoHes  prddbit '  ibt  droXlatioa  of 
the  Protestant  Scriptures  and  otberrcb 
ligious  pul^oations ;  they  prtAibit  the 
ijoass  of  die  people  firom  becoming  aeii 
quatnted  witii  the  Scriptuses;  ^ey 
prohibit  the  Cathdics  mm  sending 
tiieir  children  to  Protestant  s(^ooli^ 
^nd  from  entering  Protestant  places  of 
worahip;  thev  prohibit  dl  freedom  4€ 
individual  judgment  in  rel^^ous  mat* 
tors;  tb^  8up{>ress  the  HbMty  of  tlM 

Eess,  and  religions  liberty ;  and  they 
ttd  the  peopSs  to  ignorance,  super* 
stition,  bigo^,  and  disaiection,  w&ii^ 
yidd  every  ima^nable  evil  to  sodsty* 
Yet  these  lane  are  to  be  above  llhean^ 
thority  of  the  Govemmeot ;  dwy«ie 
to  annul  snd superaede the  lawaof  the 
realm.  The  Catholics  are  to  possess 
exdusive  privileges  ior  enabliag  them 
to  gain  politicd  ascendancy,  whsM 
they  supply  proofs  ^hat  tiic^  would 
use  this  asce^ancy,  not  onl^  to  dd 
every  possible  injury  to-the  Protestant 
reli^n,  but  to  destroy  right  and  ffee* 
dom,aBd  Ining every  posdblo ill  on  the 
eommunity*^ 

And  now  what  reasoM  do  te  Oa*- 
tholics  assign  for  denying  the  lawM 
and  necessary  supremaey  of  the  €kK 
iremment  iu  matters^of  audi  moment- 
oms  importance?  They  say  d^y  udM 
not  su^  the  Govcmmeftt  tointertos 
with  their  Church  «id«xcladv»kw«» 
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mmJy  Uwhwk  il  Ib  it  •PtotBrtflQl  tnw* 
Tlos  »  worthlttKiy  because^  dbottld  tktt 
4MwAiKtifw  be  lemoved^  the  Go^nen^ 
went  would  be,  emntitatkau^j  andl 
pfttctodly,  a  Piotesftaiit  one  no  long* 
er;  it  -noM  be  one  eoinpoiiiided  of 
AH>te8tftiiti8iii«iidCath<dtGiflni.  Whet** 
ever  might  be  tbe  ettablidlied  lelU 
gion,  the  l«wfl  would  be  made  mud  ad» 
jmii^d^redy  and  the  ooTcreigB  antko^ 
ntv  would  be  ezeroifledbYPioteBtaiita 
•ad  Galholiasi  jointly.  l^esGed^Te, 
miimp9Ud,  in  aU  probdbilitj,  partly  of 
iMksikM,  wouldbe  reapontible  to  the 
IVcKtaabmt  mid  CathoHe  Parliament  for 
ihe;  acarciae  of  its.authority  in  the  Ga» 
ilMfotChureh;  aadthelawaforregiiN 
laliiig  the  p^tical  oonduet  of  €awo*- 
lietam  would  be  made  by  audi  a  Fm^ 
"liament,  and  a^hniniatmd  unto  its 
mapection. 

-  Tlia  Catbolici^  ^awfbre»  porohibit 
the  State>  on  account  of  ita  reHgimi, 
inm  exordaing  ita  authority  among 
them  on  matters  of  die  fint  import- 
aoee  to  itself ;  and  yet  they  rail  a^a&iat 
it,  because,  on  account  of  their  lehgion, 
it  cadndea  them  firom  certain  of  its 
^ook  .Tb^exdudetheProtastanta^ 
cat  account  of  thek  rd^iim^  from  i^ 
tecaeddling  with  thdr  Church;  and 
then  they  complain  of  being  robbed 
of  their  rights,  because  for  their  r^^ 
gion  tbe  Frotestants  impose  on  them 
a  Hke  exolnsnm.  The  State  and  the 
Protestanta  are  just  as  much  depri^ 
"ved  of  their  rights,  and  persecuted  on 
religious  grounds  by  them,  aa^y  are 
by  &e  State  and  the  Protestants.  The 
OKclusioD  of  which  they  coropfadn.  Is 
tiM  offirpring  of,  and  balance  to,  the 
exduaion  whkdi  they  inaist  on :  it,  in 
reoiity^  merely  plaoea  them  on  %  lerel 
wi^  ihe  Protestants,  and  prohilntB 
them  from  possessing  destruetiTe  ad- 
▼antmesoyerthe  latter.  Their  demand 
of  **  unconditienal  emandpation"  is 
'Bwde  in  violation  of  CTcry  ]^nci]^ 
of  richt  and  justice;  it  is  an  audad« 
ous  demand  of  esdudTC  immunitite 
•and  privileges,  the  granthig  of  whidi 
wouM  be  degndmg  and  ruinous  alike 
^  die  Proteatants  and  the  ciQpire. 

On  ihe  ground,  theieHore^  iji  li^ 
jmd  justice,  the  Catholicshaye  nodate 
whateier.  So  long  as  they  msist  on 
the  exclusions  they  imposed  on  the 
State  and  Protestants,  they  must,  on 
eisetT-urinciple  oi  righi  and  juatiee,  be 
exduded  aa  they  now  are.  We  will 
cMw  kokatwhat  ia  wged  in  fiuronr  of 


^M  venotat  of  tflo  dMbBklte  on  Htd 
ground  of  expedieney. 

As  the  Emandpators  represent  that 
die  frightful  state  of  Ireland  is  pr». 
dueed  by  die  disabilities,  we  will  mk 
them  how  the  remotal  of  the  latter 
<Mm  operate  as  a  remedv  ?  Is  this  re« 
movat  the  only  thing  that  can  brin^ 
the  Catholics  into  the  fidd  of  pditics, 
OS  the  of^ponents  of  (he  Protartants? 
Not  one  of  them  will  replv  in  Uiea^ 
firmatiye.  UVUl  they  say  that  the  Ohm 
tholics  merely  clamour  f<Nr  digibility 
to  sit  in  Parham^t,  without  wishing 
to  use  it ;  and  that  if  it  be  conce^al^ 
they  will  never  become  candidates  at 
Sections  ?  They  will  not  venture  to 
assert  tHs,  unscrupulous  as  ^ey  are 
in  asBortions.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
^sertainty,  that  if  the  disaUlities  be  rem 
moved.  Catholic  candidates  will  be  op- 
posed to  Protestant  ones,  to  the  m^ 
^est  point  possible,  at  every  dection. 
.  When  the  contest  has  been  between 
one  Protestant  and  another,  the  priesto 
in  late  years  have  monopolised  the 
votes;  can  it  therefore  be  expected 
that  they  will  be  neutral,  when  it  is 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic? 
Wm  the  wretched  ftoholder  be  more 
obedient  to  his  landlcnrd,  and  leas  the 
slave  of  his  priest,  wh^  he  has  to  de- 
cide between  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
than  he  now  is,  when  he  has  to  ded^ 
between  Protestant  and  Protestant? 
No  reply  shall  we  gain  from  our  o^ 
ponents.  The  removal  of  the  disam- 
lities  must  inevitaUy  carry  election 
strife  and  fury  much  fietrther  than 
they  have  yet  been  carried— ossail  the 
power  of  the  Protestant  aristocracy 
where  it  has  not  yet  been  assailed-r 
oomplete  the  destrucdon  of  the  land- 
lords' influence  amidst  d^  Catholic»— 
and  utterly  expel  all  Protestuits  from 
seats  where  the  Catholics  possess  a  ma- 
joity.  The  removal  invdVes  these 
quesdoBS  :-*-Shall  Irdand  be  repre* 
sented  in  Parliament  by  Protestanta, 
or  by  Cadiolics  ?  Shall  the  Protestant 
Aristocracy  retain  the  seats  it  no  w  po^ 
aesses,  or  surrender  them  to  the  Ca« 
dwMcs? 

TblB  cannot  be  doubted,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  experience;  Yet  we  are 
gravdy  assured,  that  if  emandpation 
be  granted,  the  priests  will  lose  their 
pdidcal  authority,  and  cease  thdr  po« 
Mdcal  labours,  the  Umdlords  will  re- 
gdn  their  influence  over  their  traants, 
die  boMla  of  lodety  will  be  no  km^Br 
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more  control  over  tbe  latter.  Tken 
the  object  will  not  be  tbe  companui 
tiyely  petty  one  of  supporting  Protest* 
ant  against  Protestant^  and  merely 
gaining  a  Protestant  representative^ 
who  will  do  nothing  for  the  Cadbolics 
beyond  noting  for  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities.  The  energies  of  the  priesta 
will  be  excited^  the  passions  of  the 
people  will  be  excited^  and  ike  terrors 
of  mtare  perdition  will  be  employed, 
to  enable  Catholic  to  triumph  over 
Protestant;  to  exalt  the  Catholic 
Church  on  the  ruins  of  the  Protestant 
one ;  to  transfer  local  power  and  pro- 
fit from  Protestant  to  Catholic;  to 
make  the  Legislature  and  Government 
as  far  Catholic  as  possible,  and  to  serve 
every  thing  that  is  dear  to  the  interests 
and  prejudices  of  the  prints  and  fheur 
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trampled  on,  its  legitimate  power  will 
be  restored  to  the  Aristocracy,  and 
there  will  be  no  more  war  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  Whether 
scorn  or^  compassion  be  the  feeling 
wl^h  is  best  deserved  by  those  who 
put  forth  the  assurances,  is  a  matter 
which  we  shall  not  determine. 

This  might  be  regarded  as  certain, 
if  even  the  Catholics  at  this  moment 
widied  for  nothing  in  reality  beyond 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities.  But  it 
'  is  unquestionable  that  they  have  many 
otha*  objects  in  view.*  They  proclaim 
the  Established  Church  to  be  a  curse 
to  Ireland,  and  call  for  its  spoliation 
and  overthrow.  This  is  not  the  con- 
duct of  a  few,  or  of  the  ignorant  por- 
tion. The  tithes  have  been  denounced 
in  public  by  Lord  Killeen,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Ca- "-  followers. 


thoUc  Adstocracy ;  many  of  the  priests, 
and  some  of  the  bishops;  have  mani- 
fested as  much  desire  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Church,  as  the  worst  mem- 
bers of  the  Association ;  and  such  a 
desire  evidently  pervades  the  body  of 
the  Catholics.  Their  leaders  have 
spoken  of  the  Protestant  boroughs, 
and  the  Protestant  magistrates,  peace- 
officers,and  other  public  functionaries, 
in'  a  manner,  which  shows  that  these 
are  to  be  eternally  assailed,  until  dl 
power  and  public  trust  shall  fall  into 
Catholic  possession.  Many  of  them 
insist  on  the  repeal  of  the  Union;  As 
a  body,  the  Catholics  are  animated  by 
the  most '  dangerous  principles  ana 
wishes.  Putting  wholly  out  of  sight 
the  matters  which  divide  Protestants 
into  parties,  the  Catholics  have  prin- 
ciples, feelings,  and  objects,  which  are 
exclusively  Catholic,  and  which  must 
divide  them  from,  and  make  them 
constantly  a  bitterly  hostile  party  to, 
the  Protestants  in  politics.  Let  the 
question  of  emancipation  be  taken  out 
of  Parliament  by  the  admission  of  Ca- 
dic^c  Members,  and  the  latter  will 
immediately  substitute  for  it  the  ques- 
tions of  Church-robbery,  the  opening 
of  Protestant  boroughs,  the  sacrifice 
of  Protestant  magistrates,  and  other 
public  functionaries ;  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  Ca** 
tholics  and  Catholicism  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  The  new  questions  will  be 
to  the  priests  and  the  multitude  even 
more  attractive  than  the  old  one.  They 
will  give  to  the  former  still  more  au- 
dacious activity  in  politics^  apd  still 


To  make  matters  worse,  the  Catho- 
lics will  be  more  powerj^l  than  they 
are  at  present.  The  removal  of  the 
disabilities  will  naturally  give  them 
much  patronage,  and  local  office  and 
influence. 

But  it  is  said,  that  emandpatlon  will 

Sut  an  end  to  the  Association  and  the 
lent.  Where  are  the  proofs?  It 
might  do  this  for  a  short  interval,  if 
it  would  provide  profusely  in  the  way 
of  place  and  salary  for  the  gang  which 
heads  the  Association ;  but  it  would 
not.  It  might  possibly  send  O'Con- 
nell  to  Parliament,  but  it  would  do 
nothing  for  his  guilty  confederates. 
To  these  the  Association  is  power  and 
fame  ;  and  the  Rent  is  bread  and  aim 
fiuence.  WiU  the  demagogue  who 
fattens  on  his  notoriety,  voluntmrily 
sink  himself  into  obscurity  and  in«' 
digence?  Will  the  newspaper  wri- 
ter cast  from  him  that  which  gains 
him  sale  and  hire,  to  ruin  his  publica- 
tion? Will  the  lawyer  resign  the  fund 
which  fills  his  pockets,  to  embrace 
briefless  starvaticm  ?  Human  nature 
is  incapable  of  this,  even  amidst  ^ 
Irish  Catholics.  To  O'Connell's  con- 
federates, the  abolition  of  the  Associ* 
ation  and  the  Rent  would  be  bank« 
ruptcy  in  both  fame  and  fortune, 
therefore  they  would  keep  both  in  ex« 
istence.  Let  those  who  doubt  this^ 
remember  what  took  place,  touching 
the  last  bill  which  was  introduced  in- 
to Parliament  for  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities.  The  worthless  securitieg 
of  this  bill  were  sanctioned  by  O'Con- 
nell,  and  in  general  by  the  Catholk 
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depiitaiii^).    Lawless,  however,  and 

his  brethren,  saw  that  their  all  Mrasat 
^zard;  therefore  thby  raised  the  shout 
cf  opposition,  and  O  Conndl  and  the 
Aristocraf7  were  poweHess  against 
them,'  If  the  disabilities  be  removed, 
some  securities,  if  they  be  only  nomi- 
nal ones,  will  be  exacted;  on  these 
the  demagogues  will  take  their  stand 
for  keeping  in  existence  the  Associa- 
tion and  Rent,  and  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful; The  Aristocracy  can  do  no- 
thing against  them, — a  portion  of  it 
i^rees  with  them  in  principle,  and  the 
priests  and  multitude  wUl  be  with 
them.  Emancipation  now  forms  only 
a.  petty  item  in  the  portentous  bill  of 
Catholic  grievances  and  demands.  If 
it  be  struck  out,  the  other  items  will 
supply  abundant  necessity  for  an  As- 
sociation and  a  Rent. 
.  That  the  demagogues  will  do  erery 
tiling  possible  to  keep  both  in  being, 
cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  kok 
at  their  conduct,  character,  principles, 
objects,  and  circumstances.  That  the 
mass  of  (he  Catholics  will  support 
them,  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who 
look  at  the  means  which  they  can  em- 
ploy, and  at  the  character,  conduct, 
opinions,  and  prejudices  of  this  mass. 
And  that  the  body  of  the  priests  will 
be  in  their  favour,  cannot  be  doubted 
l^  those  who  look  at  the  conduct,  cha- 
racter, interests,  and  feelings  of  the 
priests.  Their  great  objects  will  be 
the  humiliation  of  Protestants  and 
Protestantism,  and  the  exaltation  of 
Catholics  and  Catholicism ;  therefore 
they  will  triumi^.  The  vague  asser- 
tions 'of  our  exponents,  we  cannot 
listen  to.  Let  them  prove  to  us  that 
emancipation  is  not  only  professedly, 
but  in  reality,  all  that  the  Catholics 
seek ;  and  that  it  will  remove  every 
source  of  contei^tion  between  Cathohc 
and  Protestant, — let  tbem  do  this,  and 
we  shall  think  them  entitled  to  some 
attention.  But  they  cannot,  and  we 
are  overwhelmed  with  proofs  of  a  con- 
trary character. 

But  if  the  Association  and  Rent  be 
abolished,  will  this  put  an  end  to 
that  tremendous  political  combination 
which  the  Catholics  form  ?  No.  The 
grinding  tyranny  of  their  church  go- 
vernment makes  them  perpetually  a 
tremendous  religious  combination. 
Which  must  at  all  times  resolve  itself 
into  a  political  one,  when  their  reli- 
gion has  any  thing  to  contend  for  in 
the  field  of  politics,  and  can  use  poli- 
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tio^l  weapons,  ttis  throus^'theirte- 
ligious  discipline-^througn  the  penal 
laws  of  their  Church,  which  cannot  be 
disobeyed  or  evaded — that  they  are 
now  formed  into  so  perfect  a  political 
combination.  Their  organization  as 
a  reUgious  body  is  complete,  and  it  is 
maintained  by  laws  and  punishments 
which  are  as  effectual  as  any  tbat 
are  emploved  to  keep  an  army  in  union  : 
and  obedience.  The  removal  of  the 
disabilities  must  make  continual  poli- 
tical war  a  part  of  their  religion.  For 
the  sake  of  their  religion,  seats  in  Par- 
liament must  be  obtained,  office  must 
be  acquired,  election  ascendancy  must 
be  extended,  the  tithes  must  be  abo- 
lished, the  church  lands  must  be  seiz- 
ed on,  &C.  &c. :  therefore  they  nrast 
be  constantly  an  active  political  com- 
bination. Granting  that  it  may  not 
always  shew  itself,  it  will  still  be  al- 
ways in  existence,  to  use  every  oppor- 
tunity for  committing  evil. 

.  The  Catholics  can  only  be  innocu- 
ous as  a  political  combination,  when 
they  have  nothing  to  contend  for,  or 
when  the  civil  power  is  sufficiently 
despotic  to  keep  them  £rom  conten- 
tion. In  countries  where  they  have 
the  church  possessions  and  civil  power 
in  their  hands,  they  have  nothing  to 
struggle  for.  In  despotic  states,  where 
the  church  possessions  and  civil  power 
are  possessed  by  Protestants,  there  are 
no  popular  elections ;  office  is  not-dis- 
posed of,  and  laws  are  not  regulated 
by  party  weight  and  influence;  and 
the  arm  of  power  is  omnipotent  against 
thepoliticatdemagogue.  In  such  states, 
they  are  effectually  prohibited  in  va- 
rious ways  £rom  getting  up  political 
war.  The  despotism  of  one  of  the  con- 
tinental governments,  would  speedily 
annihilate  the  demagogues,  and  pro- 
duce peace  in  Ireland,  independently 
of  destroving  both  what  the  Catholics 
contend  tor,  and  what  enables  them  to 
use  their  power.  But  in  Ireland  the 
Catholics  must  have  the  most  seduc- 
tive temptations  to  political  strife,  and 
the  most  powerful  means  for  waging 
it.  If  no  change  have  taken  place  in 
the  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  the  remo- 
val of  the  disabilities  will  necessarily 
make  the  Catholics  more  imited,  fierce^ 
and  ungovernable,  as  a  politicd  com- 
bination. 

We  ask  them,  once  more,  how  can 
this  removal  operate  as  a  remedy  to 
the  frightful  state  of  Ireland  ?  Every 
thing  in  reason  and  experience— ^ery 
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thii«ivUd|  001^  tot 
tioD-^xoiDet  tk£t  it  wmM  htym  wm 
efibst  directly  the  ivfcne. 

But  Om  Kmawipetori  ftofew  tkat 
the  J  iiviUi  oeufk  tfaie  temawMi  with  ■»•  ^ 
c«itiei^  i4^dK  will  sender  it  aban*  > 
dantly  ^cadou^eytn  in  the  cy^  of . 
its  opponents    The  fact  tiMit  whil* 
they  do  this,  ihigf  dedase^  tkaft  mow 
rkiei  an  not  needed,  and  ^hat  inice»« 
dilional  «aaaBei|^alion  would  he  the 
beat  pf  all  aoeiuitici^  is  oalonlated  lo>  > 
derive  their  piolleaBioDt.of  alLattrac- 
tion.    We  mk  tke  Marquis  of  Lmm* 
dewna^  and  those  who  assert  widi  him 
that  emancipation  will  be  the  bcstof 
all  secnrities,  ^diat  e£&ct  it  will  haiv» 
in  seeming  te  the  Protestant  Ariato*^ 
craey  its  proper  political  inflaenes^^ 
vfbat  effset  it  wfll  ha¥eia  secwing  the 
fxaedom  of  election  ftoBs  the  tysanny 
of  theiiathoUc  priesthoodr^whatefibct 
itw^  hare  in  secnring  the  Protestants 
against  the  qferwhdniing  power  of. 
that  peia^ical  conbiBation  into  which 
theCatholica  are  Ibmied  by  their  veli^  » 

K'  m.  ?  We  ask  diem  what  effect  it  will 
ve  in  secHTHig  ihe  Iriidi  Protestants 
fiom  being  trainpled  under  foot  by  the 
Catholics,  and  the  Irish  Membera  of 
Partiameiit  firom  being  chosen  and 
controlled  by  the  Catholic  Chvrchd 
Those  who,  with  the  present  state  o€ 
Irdand  before  their  eyes,  will  still 
maintain  that  emancipatibn  woidd  he 
the  best  of  all  secnntiesy  are  at  any 
rate  men  not  tebe  argued  with.  Granfr» 
ing  that  the  power  cf  the  CathoBcs  is 
at  present  confined  duefly  to  Ireland^, 
we  maintaiB  that  the  rights  and  pri- 
yibgea  of  the  Protestants  even  there, 
ong^t  to  be  efiictually  secured.  If 
unconditional  emancipation  wenldbe 
the  reverse  of  a  secnrity  in  Ireknd, 
what  would  it  he  in  ether  parts  of  the 
United  Kipgdom  ? 

We  must  now  look  at  thesecontiea 
which  the  Emanoipatoars,  in  conmaa* 
DOunoUeaft 
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le  Catholic 


i  to  what  they  cell  the  gsoui 
feais.  of  ^mx  opponents,  ase  pleased 
ta  oSBbsc.  In  the  first  pUce,  we  haare 
the  ▼eta-'-a  thing  which  practieally 
campefa  the  Crown  to  approve  ol  aome 
one  of  a  certain  nuaaher  of  men  whom, 
the  Bop  name8>  for  filiii 
cy  anodst  the  heads  of 
Chnsoh*  By  common  management^ 
his  Holiness  may  always  compel  the 
down  to>  select  the  man  of  hia  own 
choioe.  To  give  thie  seouritv  any  ef« 
fii^acy,  the  Crown  ought  ti»  hsre  lutt; 


pewtr  «9ienkide^Mq^  i 
pieper  diancter* 

TlMBwe  haare  tiw  ptan  tetidnng 
the  Cirthofie  dergy  into  the  pay  of 
the  Gaeenwient.  This  playt  mudf 
giveatheOovemment  ^  fi^to  pay  ; 
it  denies  that  ef  selection  and  ceawei. 
Tbe  radical  deftet  of  both  these  seen-' 
rstiea  is,  they  do  not  giire  ^e  Govern* 
ment  the  power  le  exclude  impsoper 
men,  neither  dn  liiey  ^ve  itany  kifin-* 
enoe  of  value  ova  thecondn^  of  thoae> 
wJio  are  iqppointed.  The  aaponnla  to ' 
prefennent,  high  and  low,  mnst  study 
to  please  the  Pope  and  his  Bishops ; 
ara  eflbrtahttbem  to  please  theCk>« 
yevmnent,  w^  be  pretty  sue  lode* 
privethem  of  all  hope  of  prefeviaent* 
In  the  Established  Cbureh^  die  ca- 
nities and  emohooenls  cannot  be  gain- 
ed without  deserving  conduct ;  but  in 
the  Catholic  one,  raspioper  conduct 
will  he  the  great  means  of  gaining' 
them.  If  the  Caliolie  clergy  were  at 
this  moment  in  dM  piqr  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  such  of  them  aa  might  suroort 
i^  and  oppose  the  gnthy  deeds  of  UMir 
brethren,  would,  by  so  doings  ruin 
their  perisonal  interests* 

Then  we  have  the  mMsorefotsuW 
jectinn  tile  communication  of  the  Pope 
with  the  Catholics,  to  llie  inspection 
and  eontvol  of  the  Crovemment.  Hie 
last  measure  that  waa  pnpesed  for 
doing  this  was  worthless,  and  we  doobt 
the  possibility  of  framing  one  that 
vntt  nave  mim  eflkacy.  Bodi  sidea 
wiii  always  he  able  to  oonnmni^Ate 
seoetiy  without  foar  of  detection  ;  and 
as  to  the  prenmlgating  and  ^)eymgof 
the  Pope*a  laWB»  this,  under  the  Bii-  • 
tish  consti#tttion,  can  always  be  done 
in  one  vray,  if  not  in  another. 

Then  we  have  the  scheme  for  rai- 
sing the  qnaHicstien  of  the  fictitiooa 
firaMurfder  to  ten  pounds  per  annum, 
nia*  ef  course,  must  aflfoct  alike  the 
Protestant  and  CathoUb  votes;  and  we 
cannot  see  dmtUie  oocupier  of  a.oon- 
pie  of  acvea  of  land  will  be  less  mdev 
the  control  of  his  priest  than  like  oo- 
cttpier  of  s.  garden*  This^incseabe  of 
qualification  cannot  increase,  in  any 
degree  worth  mentioniug,  the  respee- 
tabilityi  inteliigence,  and  indispmiU 
enee  of  the  elector,  thevefoie  it  csnnet 
have  wy  henefichd  opessAitn  ef  me* 
ment. 

And,  lastly,  w«  ha«e  lbs  psoposa} 
fot  preventing  the  Calfantic  membera 
of  Furliamct  ftem  votieg  en  any 
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measure  afiSbctji^;  tbe  Church.  Naw» 
the  leading  4ftAgc^  m  P^rUament  is* 
ti^t  the  Qat^Qlii^s  |i)oQe>  or^by  ullyisg 

Si^mselxea  with  the  low  Whigii,  iUe 
icols^  and  liberal  Tories^  who  ^re  all 
siire  to  join  them>  vkUI  obtain  a  incu* 
jor^ty,  or  get  into  t^^^eir  hands  the  b^f 
laopc*  As  a  minority^  they  .«pn.ld  icarry 
no  pernicious  measiire  by  voting ;  as 
a,in^Qrity>  they  could  destroy  by  th.^ 
vote  any  legaj  security  that  naigbt-ibt 
devised,  pf  course  the  only  e^fectua;! 
security  wo^ld  be  one  which  would 
nrevent  them  .from  obtaining  -fi  .ma- 
jority and  holding  ^he  baUnce ;  and 
yrhich,  therefore,  would  necjifss^^ily  li-^. 
mit  the  Catholic  m^nibers  of  the  1^ 
gisloture  to  a  number  so  small,  as  to 
disable  them  for  doing,  it,,  ei^h^  alono 
^r  through  fiances. 

The  proposed  security  woidd  be 
merely  a  law  capable  of  being  ;innul«* 
1^,  like  any  other  law,  by  a  m^ority 
pf  the  legislature,  ^et  the  Catholics 
obtain  a  majorit^^-r-let  them  obtain 
that  without  which  the  liberty  to  vpte 
on  any  question  will  not  enable  them 
|o  do  much  ii^jury— and  the  security 
will  be  cast  to  the  wipds.  While  the 
security  shall  be  practically  a  dead 
letter,. it  will  e^ist ;  but  the  moment 
when  it  will  be  essential  for  jt.to  be 
really  a  security  in  operation,  i|;  will 
be  destroyed. 

]  This  security,  therefore,  would  be 
pf  no  real  value.  In  the  list  of  s^ou* 
rities,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention 
oaths  and  decimations,  on  which,  in 
ihe^  days,  so  much  reliance  is  placed* 
jSTaw,  ^i^at  one  maxusays  will  niin  the 
Church,^ another  says. will  do  it  essenr 
tial  servjice ;  one  ^t  of  men  maintains 
that  the  Church  will  be-grievously  in* 
jured,  and  another  maint^ns  that  it 
yriil  be  migbtily  benefitted,  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  disabilities.  In  this  elaah- 
ing  of  opinions,  of  what  .use  is.it  to 
ipompel  men  to  swear  that  they  wiU 
^qt  employ  official  power  in  injuring 
,the  Church  ?  Besides,  in  these  times, 
pj£cial^4)aths  are  looked  o&  as  mere 
formalities.  When  public  men  use 
the  ioiquitous  sophistry  they  do,  tp 

Erove  that  the  coronation  oath  may 
e  nsade  to  mean  any  things  that  it 
m#y  be  made  to  mean  the  reverse  of 
what  it  was  intended  to  mean — that  it 
jQdj  be  made  to  sutictioii  that  which 
Jt  was  €3£pressly  intendtd  to  prerent-F- 
it  h  preposterous  in  them  to  expect  to 
find  any  security  in  ott^ths. 

We  must  ohserye  that  the  Catholics 
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would  violently  oppose;  abd  dfere^rd 
to  the  ulmoit,  some  of  these  jewirities;  / 
and  that  they  would  never  sanction 
the  others  unless  they  should  be  no 
framed- as  to  be  nominal  ones. 
.  Qur  readers  will  see  that. the  whole 
cf  these  securities  oould  be  atoneede»i 
^oyed  if  -the  Catholics  should  obtain 
a  majority  in  iParliament ;  and  they 
do  npt  need  convincing,  tha;t  they 
^euld  destroy  them  in  the  first  m»> 
K»ent  possible.  The  momentolis  iques^ 
tion,  therefore,  arises,— «how  Ikr  are 
they  calculated  to  prevent  the  Catho« 
lies  from  obtaining  such  a  majority  ? 
Here  they  collectively  fbrm  no  se- 
curity.   They  leave  the  grand,  prii- 
mary  source  of  peril  untouched,  and 
m  consequence   what    they  provide 
against  secondary  sources  is  only  an 
unsubstantial  shadow.    They  leave  tb 
the  baleful  laws  of  the  Catholic  Church 
ajtl  their  evil  operation ;  they  do  not 
enable  the  Government  to  expel  dan* 
gerous  men  from  the  Catholic  clergy,  or 
to  rei^train  this  clergy  from  Interfiring 
in  politics*  They  make  the  priests  just 
^s  omnipotent  in  politics  as  they  now 
are.  If  thi^  were  all  in  ^11  operation 
•at  this  moment  in  Ireland,  what  effect 
>would  they  have  in  the  way  of  seeun 
rity?    None  whatever. 
.    As  we  have  already  stated,  the  r^ 
moyal  of  the  disabilities  will  naturally 
make  the  Cathohcs  strain  every  nerve 
jto  fill  as  many  seats  in  Parliament  as 
possible  with  men  of  their  own  reli- 
g^on.     To  triumph  over  Frotestaitt 
competitors,  and  landlords,  the  Catho- 
lic: candidates  must  address  themselves 
to  the  interests  and  passions  of  the 
priests  and  the  multitude.  Attacks  on 
Protestants  and  Protestantism,  deda^ 
mation  on  Catholic  grievances,  proi- 
nnises  to  benefit  their  own  Chuirch  and 
injure  the  opposite  one  to  the  utmost, 
-^tbese  mast  be  the  means  on  which 
su^  candidates  must  rely  for  success;. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Catholic  mem« 
bers,  to  possess  their  seats,  must  make 
themselves   the  abject  tools  of  the 
prissthood ;  and,  on  the  other;  the 
priests  must  make  themselves  the  de* 
.voted  political  instruments  of  such 
members  m  will  obey  their  dictates, 
firom  the  benefits  it  will  yield  to  thdur 
Church  and  religion.     The  Cathcdie 
iPhurch  will  have  irresistible  tempta- 
tions and  power  to  constitute  herself 
the  exclusive  elector ;  she  will  have 
candidates  in  protoion,  and  she  vniA 
only  select  such  as  will  be  her  unprin^ 
3H 
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abilities  were  not  now  in  existenee^ 
whom  wonld  the  Catholics  elect  ?  The 
^'Connellsy  Shiek,  and  Lawlesses— 
the  deroiigogues  and  traitors;  in  fo« 
-vour  c^  men  lilce  these,  upright  and  in- 
dependent candidates  would  be;  sicom- 
folly  rejected  by  both  priests  and  peo« 

Under  the  securities,  the  Catholic^ 
would  be  in  Ireland  the  irresistible 
political  body  which  they  now  are. 
The  Aristocracy  would  be  powerless 
—the  Established  Church  would  have 
na  weight— Intimate  political  influ« 
•ence  would  be  stifled — the  freedom  of 
election  would  be  merely  a  name — and 
the  Protestants  would  be  practically 
stripped  (^  their  political  privileges 
joid  power.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Jrish  Members  would  be  chosen  by 
the  Catholic  Church,  with  as  mucn 
.ease  as  she  couid  choose  them,  if  no 
«uch  securities  should  exist. 

In  England  and  Scotland  the  secu- 
,rities  would  be  oii  this  point  easily 
worthlesa.  The  Catholics  would  hare 
the  same  church  laws  to  control  their 
iiotes,  and  tiieir  Church  would  have 
the  same  indueements  and  power  to  be 
the  political  despots.  They  represent 
—we  know  not  how  truly— that  Ca- 
•tholicism  is  increasing  greatly  in  Eng« 
land,  by  conversion,  as  well  as  through 
emigration  from  Ireland.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  both  the  English 
-Catholics  and  the  Irish  ones  would  do 
their  utmost  to  get  the  elective  fhtu'- 
chise  in  England,  as  far  as  possible, 
into  Catholic  hands.  The  securities 
•would  give  to  the  priests  Uiat  power 
>to  rob,  by  spiritual  tyranny,  the  land- 
lords and  masters  in  England  of  the 
votes  of  tlieir  tenants,  servants,  and 
general  dependents,  which  they  pos* 
.sess  in  Ireland.  For  any  t^n  borough 
in  England,  a  Catholic  would  be  electa 
jed  by  the  rabble,  if  he  would  only 
offer  himself  as  what  is  called,  **  The 
Third  Man.*'  Many  of  the  boroughs 
•could  be  purchased  by  the  Cathdic 
Churdi.  And  it  may  be  regarded  aa 
certain,  that  the  Catnolics  would  be 
sufficiently  powerful  as  a  party,  to 
prevail  on  ^e  Whigs  md  liberal 
Tories  to  return  a  large  sprinkling  of 
Catholic  members  for  then:  dose  h^ 
roughs.  In  all  this  the  seenritiea 
would  be  without  operation. 

On  the  removal  of  the  disabflities,  a 
very  powerful  party  of  Cathdics  would 
at  once  make  its  (^^pearanee  m  the 


ciple,  interest,  and  feeling,  this  party 
would  beidentifled with  the  Idw  Whiga 
and  liberal  Tories.  The  low  Whiga 
have  long  insisted,  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  religious  tests  and  securities  in 
the  disponng  of  public  trusts;  and 
they  have  long  serrilely  supported  the 
Catholics  for  the  sake  ai  party  power. 
The  liberal  Tories,  whatever  they  did 
a  few  years  ago,  now  practically  aban- 
don securities,  and  throw  themselves 
chiefly  on  the  Catholics  for  support. 
Some  of  the  leetders  of  these  two  paotiea 
do  not  belong  to  the  Established 
-Church ;  and  certain  members  of  them 
do  not  belong  to  any  religion.  The 
Church  has  abandoned  them,  they  re« 
gard  it  as  the  deadly  enemy  of  their" 
party  interests,  and  tney  are  anxious  t6 
strip  it  to  die  utmost  of  political  influ- 
ence. A  few  years  ago,  a  motion  for  des« 
(soiling  the  Church  in  Ireland,  found 
amidst  them  a  mincnrity  of,  as  far  aa 
we  reccdlect,  more  than  sixty  to  sup- 
port it.  The  admission  of  the  Catho- 
lics into  Parliament  will  cause  party* 
strife  to  turn  principally  on  matters  in 
dispute  between  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics— the  Established  Church  and 
the  Catholic  one.  This  will  inevitably 
be  the  case,  because  party  ascendancy 
will  turn  on  these  matters.  The  Ca- 
tholic members  will  dilate  on  Catholic 
grievances,  on  still  remaining  disabi- 
lities, and  on  the  continued  usurpa* 
tions  and  evil  deeds  of  the  Protestants  ; 
they  will  make  motion  after  motion^ 
to  strengthen  Catholicism,  and  weaken 
Fh>testantism ;  and  in  all  this  they 
will  be  warmly  supported  by  their 
party  allies.  The  preservation  and  in« 
crease  of  their  party  power,  and  their 
hopes  of  office,  must  impel  these  three 
parties  to  incessant  efforts  for  weaken* 
inff  the  one  religion  and  rendering  the 
other  more  powerful.  We  say  not 
that  this  confederacy  would  openly 
attempt  to  demolish  the  Churcn  by 
(me  blow ;  it  wonld  be  guilty  of  no 
such  folly ;  it  vrould  laboiir  to  oom« 
pass  the  demolition  by  sappmg  and 
mining,  and  a  series  of  petty  assaults* 
In  late  years  the  Catholics  have  had 
a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commona 
on  the  question  of  Emandpadon,  al« 
though  Catholic  members  nave  been 
exchnled,  and  scarcdy  any  reliance 
has  beenplaced  on  the  proposed  secu* 
rities..  lids  majority,  with  little  ex- 
ception, has  held  securities  to  be  whol- 
ly unnecessary.    With  this  fsct-^the 
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repeal  of  the  Corporatkm  and  Test 
Acts,  and  the  general  jfeeliagiyhich, 
the  House^of  CommonB  has  long  difr« 
played,  before  him,  where  is  the  man 
who  will  say  that  the  combined  Ca«* 
tholics,  low  Whigs,  and  liberal  Tories, 
would  not  be  able  immediately  to  car« 
xy  in  this  House  any  measure  for  in- 
juring the  Church,  short  x>f  one  for 
it^  absolute  overthrow?  If  there  be 
^ny  such  man,  his  opinions  are  r^;u- 
lated  by  tbe  reverse  of  experience  and 
demonstration.    If  some  years  ago  the 
disabilities  had  been   removed,  and 
these  securities  had  been  established, 
our  firm  belief  is,  that  in  late  years 
the  confederacy  could  with  ease  have 
carried  measures  for  destroying  the 
latter  in  detail.    The  general  conduct 
^  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  ad- 
mit of  any  other  conclusion,  than  that 
this  confederacy  could  have  prevailed 
^n  it  to  sanction  at  intervals  bills  for 
permitting  the  Catholics  to  vote  on  all 
subjects — for  sulfering  them  to  hold 
the  offices  of  Lord  Cnancellm*,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Irdand,  &c.<— for  abo^ 
Ushing  the  Coronation  Oath  in  respect 
of  religion— for  plundering  the  Church 
in  Ireland  under  the  pretext  of  malpng 
^  better  distribution  of  it»  property-— 
for  re-creating  the  408.  freeholders,  &c* 
&c. ;  and  we  are  very  far  from  b^gsure 
that  such  bills  would  have  met  wiuimyr 
Vigorous  O|mosition  from  the  Ministry. 
I^may,  therefore,  be  fairly  assumed 
from  the  esnierience  of  the  past,  that 
In  spite  of  the  securities,  the  Oa^olia 
in  the  first  moment  would  have  a  ma« 
jority  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
would  enable  them  at  fitting  opportu* 
Bities  to  abolish  any  security  what* 
ever,  and  to  carry  in  detail  Uierequi* 
site  measures  for  weakening  their  mm 
ponents,  and  gaining  possession  of  the 
Cabinet.  It  must  be  remembered  too, 
that  the  removal  of  the  disabilitiei^ 
would  add  greatly  to  their  strength  as 
a  political  party  m  both  Enghmd  and 
Ireland.  When  in  the  last  session  the 
Ministry  found  it  alike  impossible  ta 
preserve  the  safi^uards  (tf  the  Church, 
and  to  carry  measures  called  for  by  its 
intarests,  and  the  Catholics  had  anuN 
jwity  in  their  favour,  what,  we  ask, 
can  be  fairly  expected,  if  the  disabili- 
ties be  removed  ?  The  Church  t»  even 
now  in  a  minority,  at  least  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

We  have  said  sufficient  to  shew  that 
the  securities  ha^e  no  real  value.  We 
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must,  however,  observe,  that  they  do 
not  even  pretend  to  offer  security  in 
various  cases,  in  which  it  is  imperious* 
ly  called  for.  They  do  not  pretend  to 
i^ure  the  independence  of  We  CathcM 
lie  elector  from  the  tyranny  of  his 
priest— :to  secure  to  the  Irish  Protest- 
ants their  just  and  necessary  political 
influence — to  secure  the  appomtment 
of  the  regular  clergy  from  tne  power*^ 
ful  indii^ect  infiuence  which  Catholic 
members  of  the  Cabinet  would  possess 
—and  to  secure  to  the  Protestants  ge- 
nerally of  the  United  Kingdom  the 
same  advantages,  in  respect  of  party 
power,  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  Ca- 
tholics. They  leave  the  Catholic 
Church  independent,  and  above  the 
authority  of  the  Government;  and  the^ 
Established  one  under  its  regulation 
and  control.  They  leave  to  the  Ca* 
tholics,  exclusive  laws,  immunities, 
and  advantages,  which  Protestantiiare 
not  permitted  to  possess ;  which  ren* 
der  them  irresistible  agtdnst  the  Pro- 
testants in  Ireland,  and  which  would 
render  them  equally  irresistible  in  Eng- 
land, in  proportion  as  their  religion 
may  extend  iti^lf,  and  the^  leave  it  a 
matter  of  certaintrjr,  that  in  propori% 
tion  as  their  religion  may  extend  iti* 
self  in  England,  freedom  of  election 
must  1;m&  destroyed,  the  Aristocracy 
must  lose  its  political  influence/  and 
the  elective  franchise,  and,  of  course, 
seats  in  Parliament,  must  become  the 
property  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

We  will  now  give  a  summary  nif 
what  might  be  reasonablv  expected 
to  foUow  the  removal  of  the  disabill^ 
ties.- 

The  demagogues^  and  the  i)ody.o£ 
the  Catholics,  .clamour  for  .many 
things  which  this, removal  would  not 

nt ;  and  they  have  again  and  again 
ired  that  it  would  be  worthless  i£ 
not  £Dllowed  by  other  ruinous  changes* 
The  charscter  and  interests  of  the  dei* 
magoguesand  priests^and  thecharao* 
ter  and  feelingsof  the  people,  render 
it  ahnost  certain,  that  for  the  spolia« 
tion  of  the.  Church,  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,^  Reform,  &c,  the  sCatholica 
would  continue  to  war  as  furiously 
(Igainst  the  Protestants,  as  thev  now  do, 
and  would  be  as  discontented,  turbu** 
loit,  and  disaflected,  as  they  now  are* 
•  The  Catliolics  would  naturally  be 
anxiousrto  possess  as  many  seats  in 
Parliament  as  possible,  i^nd,  in  conse* 
quence^  the  priests  would  be  ^Ten  more 
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active  ati(S^  powerful  at  elecdoils  than 
ihey  ifibW  a^e'  agaib&t  Protestants.  The 
ftiflaence  of  the  Protestant  Ari^tocrac}^ 
"Would  he  conipletely  destroyed;  and 
the  Prot^tants,  no  mutter  of  what  par- 
ty,  to 'a  tery  krge  eitent,  would  be 
fiottipelfed  to  surrender  their  seats  hi 
Pkrliatneilt;  to  Catholics. 
*  The  electibn  contests^  the  straggles 
fot  local  aiscetidei^cy^  and  the  continual 
eflbi^  to  beat  down  the  general  power 
^f  the  Protestants^  aiid  the  resistahc^f 
df  the  latter,  would  cause  the  CathoHcs 
to  be  constantly  a  fierce,  ungovernable 
l^litical  combination,  having  thd 
priests  for  its  most  active  leaders. 

The  Catholic  Members  of  Parlia- 
ifnent  would  be  violent  party-men  of 
fiimilaor  principles,  chosen  by  a  party, 
As  Whig  arid  Tory  members  are  cho- 
fysti;  they  would,  therefore,  act  as  tf 
party.  None  hut  thnatics  Would  be 
elfected.  I'hey  would  be  completely 
tA^i  the'  dictation  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  they  would  depend  M 
iheir  seats  on  tndr  endeavouring  td 
benefit  CathoIicisni>  and'  injute  Pro« 
festantism,  as  fnuch  as  pos^blie. 
'  In  respect  of  party  pbwer,'the  Ci-^ 
tholics,  throng  exclusive  Idws  andf 
itomuniti^,  would  possess  great  sxiA 
destructive  advantages  over  the  Pro*' 
iestants,  which  the  latter  wotild  b^ 
tetricted  from  acquiring:  The  Carfl^'6.; 
fics  would  be,  to  a'condderable  extent, 
d)dve  the  authorityof  the  Goverttmenf 

rid  laws ;  and  the  Firotestants  wouM 
e  completely  under  It 
The  Catholic  metobers  of  Pailiii-' 
fiient,  aided  by  Whig  andothferisiliieS, 
would  be  at  once  too  powerful  for  the 
supporters  of  t^e  EstabKsfaed  Church. 
They  would  be  able  to  destroy  in  deJ 
tail  all  the  obstacles  to  thei¥  obtaiHingf 
possession  of  the  Cabinet.  To  support' 
ttiem,  the  body  of  Irish  Catholic^ 
would,  at  frequent  intervals,  be  Whffif 
they  are  at  present— lawless,  utigb- 
temable,  ana  on  the  brink  of  rel^U 
Hon,  to  obtain  the  abtolition  of  titheS, 
the  dissolutioh  of  the  Protestant  cor^ 

g^tionsy  or  some  simSar  object ;  s^ 
is  Would  extort  concession  from  lie 
Crdvemment. 

'  The  Catholic8>  in  both  Ireland  attd 
England,  would  be  infinitely  ttiortf 
powerfiil  diiin  they  now  are. 

As  Ministers,  the  Catholics  and  their 
allies  would,  in  the  first  place,  i^undar 
the  Church  in  Ireland,  and  beat  to  the 
<tk|8^  Protestantism.  Their  past  de» 
derations  and  votes  render  this  un- 


^estionable.  They  would  se^^wHaf 
in  allowed  to  be  the  only  tend,  ex^^ 
the  sWord,  which  binds  Inland  ta 
England,  In  all  probability,  tl^y 
Would  endeavour  to  make  the  Cathbt 
Ifc  i^ligioU  take  the  pla^efof  the  Estai 
blished  one.  Civil  wai^,  and  war  be* 
t#een  England  and  Irelftnd>  would  ina 
dvitibly  follow.  Several  of  the  de< 
magfogues,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Cathdlics,  not  only  <tete8t  England^ 
mit  are  anxious  to  make  Ireland  inde-i 
tendeht;  and  they  w;oUld  have  ihe 
means  put  int^  their  &)ind9^  for  torAj^ 
mencingandmaintmningaldoody  wai^ 
for  independence. 

In  England,  such  Miniisters  would 
necesaarily  do  th^ir  utmost  to  ctestrojr 
ihe  EstabUshed  Churchy  and  replace  & 
With  tbe  Catholic  one  for  their  owtt 
Interests.  How  PiCotestant  r^t»  an<l 
fiberties  would  be  dealt  wHh,  i^y  h^ 
gathered  from  tbe  tteatmenc  which  th^ 
BMe  and  Schdol  Societies  hdVe  recei^ 
ired  in  Ireland.  Party  fu»y  and  stril^ 
Woufd  fender  the  desti^ceion  of  free^ 
dom  a  ndatter  o^  necessi^.  We  iiee^ 
Aot  de]3cribe  the  horrible  train  ole^ 
And  calamities  wl^icb  would  be  produ^ 
ded :  one,  however,  we  must  nxenUotf 
-"-civil  war  r  this  won)^  be  hievilable^ 
altd  if  the  constitution  could  be  vM* 
meittlf  preserved,  it  Would  be  th»oa§^ 
H  al^mew 

Tothoee  who  laugh  i»t  danger^  and 
Aver  ^at  the  Protestants  wilt  always 
he  fhr  too  powerful  t6r  the  Cathi^cSy  A 
wonld  be  very  idte  lit  us  to  s^y  m^ 
ishing.  We  must,  howevei^,  observ6# 
Ihatwithoitt  proof  thttt  the  ProtestAiitsL 
will  i3way#  aet  together  agaitesi  tlMi 
Oattelies,  the  avei^ent  ^  siMsb  fem 
^eisofiiotvAkle;  They  dot  fitft^iofii 
they  eannet,  ofibf  evuk  prooH  1h€ 
Fr6te6tant»  ai>6  divkfeed  again«t  eacb 
ethtef.  A  very  powerful)  jSiIrt  Df  thwnt 
^>e8  not  belong  to  the  Chmrcli,  sad 
eonceives  tii«t  it  haa  A  dei^  imetest  is 
iiFeahenintf  and  hvmbiiag  it.  Th# 
battle  wiS  be  iboghA^  »etamidtet  tfa4 
eoramundty  at  Iat|;e,  but  pritM^nlljr 
iii  the  HeuM  ol  Comwena^  hi  ihur 
Hot)«e>  As  far  a»  sippearAiNes  go,  the 
CeihelieB  at  the  fivst  momentwSl  have 
•fgdty  or  one  hundred  membere :  in^. 
cmding  these  whom  they  niay  get 
^tted  in  England,  we  think,  tOBf 
may,  without  much  difficirtty,  have 
one  hundred.  These  Catholic  Mem** 
hers  will  be  practicidly  as  nnich  Mn« 
der  the  s^eetiim  and  control  of  tlN 
Catholic  Churdi.  aa  the  members  of 
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Uny  close  j^rougli  are  under  the  sefeo 
tion  and  control  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  borough.  They  will  form  an  in- 
divisible party.  The  rest  of  the  House; 
overlooking  subdivisions^  will  be  di- 
vided mto  two  hostile  parties  oFPro- 
iestants.  There  is  not  the  least  ground 
for  hoping^  that  these  two  parties  will 
act  togetlier  against  the  Catholic  party  i 
Ibut  it  is  morally  certain^  that  one  of 
them  will  combine  itself  with  the  Ca« 
flpnc  one.  This  party  in  politics^ 
will  be  as  bitterly  opposed  to  Frotest- 
imtism  as  the  CathoHc  Members;  its 
hopes  of  office;  it^  general  interests « 
individual  and  collective^  will  centre 
pn  the  political  ascendency  of  Catho- 
licism over  ^otestantism  ;  and  of 
eetffseit  will  be  as  anxious  to  strength- 
en the  former  and  weaken  the  latter^ 
fts  the  Catholics  themselves.  How* 
will  the  case  stand  in  respect  of  party 
(x>wer  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Irish  Members^  wlio  will  be  ex- 

gelled  £rom  Parliament  a|id  replaced 
y  CathoHcd,  divide  themselves  gene- 
rally between  the  Whigs  and  the 
Tories  ;  to  whaitever  extent  they  may 
Itct  together  oft  the  Catholic  Question^ 
tiie  majority  of  them,  we  believe,  ge^ 
neralty  supports  the  Tories.  The  Irish 
Members,  instead  of  giving,  on  a  ba- 
lance, a  considerable  numMT  of  votes 
in  general  politics  to  the  Tory  or 
Church  partv;  or  i^t  any  rate  of  neu- 
Intizing  each  other's  vote,  will  give  * 
large  Bumbei  of  votes  to  the  oppoote 
party;  In  reality,  a  new  boiouni  io- 
tettAt  will  be  created,  which  will  com- 
mand a  large  number  of  votes  that  arc 
How  ilidependent  and  divided  ones. 
If  eighty  Irish  Members  divide  them- 


^Ives  equally^  between  ^je  VifljUgB  itnd 
the  Tories,  they  on  a  division  maftd 
no  diifference  in*^  the  majority  ;  but  if 
tiftv  vote  Ivith  the  Tories,  and  thirty 
with  the  WHigs,  they  give,  in  a  divi- 
sion, twenty  votes  to  the  relative 
^trengtti  of  the  Tories.  If,  instead  of 
Voting  fifty  for  the  Tories  and  thirty 
fbr  the  Whigs,  therall  vote  fcrt  tfta 
latter,  this  will  make  a  difi^ence  to 
the  Tories  of  one  hundred  votes;  We 
are  inclined  to  beHeve,  that  the  re- 
inoval  of  the  disabilities  will  tidce  in 
effect  one  hundred  votes  from  the 
Tory  or  Protestant  party.  Granting 
that  at  the  outset  this  party  will  have 
the  advantage  of  being  in  office,  ^ere 
will  be  on  die  one  side,  in  respect  of 
ixmtrolled  votes,  the  Members  for  the 
Treasury,  and  a  part  of  the  Tory 
boroughs;  on  the  oth^  side^  there wm 
be  the  one  hundred  Members  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  those  for  the  Whig 
boroughs,  and  those  for  a  part  of  the 
Tory  ones.  The  Tory,  or  Church 
party,  will  have  such  a  large  majoaitii 
of  conlrolled  voles  against  it»  thai  w^ 
cannot  see  how  it  qui  possibly  nuin^ 
tam  itsdf  in  office*  If  this  party 
cannot  nowoommaind  a  real  mi^rityj 
a  difference  of  one  hundred  v^>tes 
against  it  will  have  the  most  fatal  con^ 
sequences.  If  the  Catholic  pbrty  gaitf 
Office^  there  will  then  be  on  the  one 
side  die  Treasury  boroughs,  the  Whig| 
ones,,  those,  of  the  Ca^oMc  Churchy 
and  a  part  of  the  Tory  ones ;  while  o» 
the  other,  there  will  o^  be  a  pact  of 
the  Tory  boioughs.  OnrbeEef  itythaft 
the  change-will  expel  the  Tory  or  Prou 
te8tantpartyfrompower,aBdvnllmtfkft 
the  Catholic  party  the  ruling  one;*  '  ^ 


.  *  This  forms  a  condusive  proof  that  tfie  removal  of  it^e  disabilities  would  givd  ad* 
vmtages  to  the  Catholic  over  the  Protestant^  of  the  most  unjust  and  pernicious  charac* 
lar.  The  Catholic  Church,  through  its  exclusive  discipline,  would  have  its  eighty  or 
cue  hundred  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  chosen  in  reality  by  itself^  united^ 
and  completely  under  its  dictation.  Q^ie  Established  Church  woiUd  not  have  half  a 
dozen,  and  scarcdy  any  Piotestant  sect  would  have  one.  If  the  Cadiolic  members  were 
as  itee  from  spiritual  choice  and  control  as  the  Protestant  ones,  they  would^  in  all  pro* 
babiUtj,  divide  and  balance  ea^  other,  as  the  Protestant  ones  do.  The  Catholics^ 
through  their  advantages,  would  be  able  to  keep  thehr  members  combined,  and  diey 
would  govern  the  majority  in  Parliament »  the  Protestants,  from  the  want  of  these  ad. 
vantages,  would  have  their  members  divided,  and  they  would  be  hi  the  minority.  The 
Irish  Catholics,  aided  by  a  body  of  Protestant  auxiliaries,  would  be  the  ruling  party  in 
the  state.  *  ,  x 

If  an  act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed  to  enable  the  Catholics  to  compel  their 
members  always  to  vote  in  a  body  according  to  the  dictates  o£  their  Church  ;  to  pro- 
hibit the  Protestants  from  doing  the  same,  or  taking  effectual  measures  for  preventing 
their  Aiemhers  &oia  dividing  Uiemselves  into  hostile  parties,  and  neu|Talizinff  ea<£ 
oiher's  power ;  and,  through  this,  tO  give  to  the  Catholics  the  means  of  governing  tlie 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons— such  an  Act  would  be  demonstrably,  in  the  eyes 
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it  will  not  move  vm,  if  this  ai^ear  but  our  belief  is,  that,  the  removal  or 

uuworthy  of  notice  to  those  who  deal  the  disabilities  will  in  effect  place  us^' 

in  vague  genmdities   touching   the  as  Protestants^  in  the  minority  in  the 

community  at  huge.    It  is  sufficient  House  of  Coifimons,  and  consequent* 

for  us  to  know  that  the  oreat  ques*  ly  in  the  Cabinet.    We  cannot  oe  i^« 

tion  is— What  efiect  will  tne  removal  norant  that  a  veir  large  part  of  them 

of  the  disabilities  have  amidst  parties  fight  the  battles  of  the  Catholic  against 

in  Parliament  ?  If  tbe  Catholics  gain  the  Protestant,  insist  that  the  formeic 

the  minority  there,  it  will  matter  but  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any  securi* 

little  what  the  religion  of  the  commu-  ties,  and  do  every  thing  pos^ble  to 

nitj  may  be.  In  such  a  case,  the  dis-  destroy  the  political  power   of  th^ 

satisfaction  created  amidst  the  com-  Church,  which  constitutes  the  essence 

munity  by  its  religion,  instead  of  dri-  of  the  political  power  of  ^otestan^ 

ving  them  from  power,  will  incite  ism.    This  part  of  them  differ  frooi 

them  to  attack  the  rights  and  liber«  the  Catholics  merely  in  name.    Our 

ties  of  the  Protestants  to  retain  it.  fears  would  be  the  less,  if  we  oqul^ 

We  are  aware  that  the  inhabitatits  of  be  convinced  that  the  party  of  Pro- 

England  and  Scotland  are  Protestants,  testants  which  will  join  the  Catholic 


pf  all  men^  the  most  unjust  and  iniquitous  one  conceivable.  Yet  that  wQful^  be  in 
reality  precisely  such  an  act  which  should  remove  the  disabilities*  It  n>atters  not,  whe« 
ther  the  Catholics  should  compel  their  members  to  vote  thus,  by  the  laws  of  the  realpa^ 
or  by  laws  of  their  own,  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  realm*  The  latter  now  impose 
the  prohibition  on  ike  Protesunts. 

Another  decisive  proof  of  the  same  kind  may  be  found  in  this.  We  w^  assume,  that 
lb  Ireland  there  are  a  Protestant  landlord  and  a  Catholic  one,  possessed  of  estates  of 
the  same  value,  and  each  having  one  hundred  Protestants,  and  the  same  number  of  Ca« 
tii^lic  freeholders.  At  an  election,  the  Protestant  landlord  can  only  command  the  votea4»f 
Ode-half  of  his  own  freeholders,  while  the  Catholic  one  can  command  the  votes  of  the  ether 
half,  as  well  as  those  of  the  whole  of  his  own.  The  Ph>testant  is  in  efGett  prohibited 
from  usins  any  thing  but  the  influence,  of  his  property,  which  is  powerless  with  his  Ca« 
^olic  fre^olders.  The  Catholic  is  permitted  to  use,  in  addition  to  the  influence  of  his 
property,  which  effectually  commands  his  Protestant  freeholders,  the  laws  of  his  Church, 
which  command  not  only  his  own  Catholic  freeholders,  but  those  of  his  rival.  In  con« 
sequence,  with 'the  same  property  and  the  same  number  of  freeholders,  the  Protestant 
has  only  one  hundred  votesy  whfle  the  Catholic  has  three  hundred. 
•  If  a  law  should  be  passed  te  enable  the  Caitholic  in  diis  ease  to  eomjiel  all  his  own 
fiteeholders,  and  one-half  of  those  of  the  Protestant  to  vote  for  him ;  and  to  prohibit 
tiie  Protestant  from  having  more  votes  than  those  of  half  of  his  own  freeholders ;  «odi 
a  law  would  be  d^iounoed  as  one  to  legalize  robbery  for  the  ruin  of  the  State.  ¥e€  sneh 
is  in  reality  the  Uw  at  present.  The  Catholics  now  possess  such  scandalous  advantages^ 
and  if  the  disabilides  be  removed,  they  will,  through  them,  gain  the  ascendency  in  Pari* 
liament. 

We  will  add  a  thud  equally  condusive  proof.  We  wiD  suppose  that  in  an  Irish 
county  all  the  land  and  freeholders  bdong  to  Protestants.  The  latter,  at  dections,  are 
prohibited  from  using  any  thing  but  the  influence  of  tbehr  property,  while  the  Catholics 
are  permitted  to  use  the  laWs  of  theh  Chnrdi*  The  f^holders  are  all  Catholics.  The 
Protestants  cannot  retain  one  of  their  own  votes,  and  the  Catholics,  by  their  exclusive 
laws,  get  the  whole.    This  is  practically  the  law  at  nresent. 

This  is  not  speculation.  The  state  of  Ireland  plac^  the  truth  of  what  we  say  above 
controversy.  The  exdusive  advantages  which  the  Catholics  possess  at  elections,  murt 
necessarily,  if  ihe  disabilities  be  removed,  be  exclusive  advantages  equally  mighty  and 
pemidous  in  Parliament.  Those  who  comnoand  the  votes  at  dections,  must,  of  course, 
command  the  conduct  in  Parliament  of  the  Representative.  The  pit^rietor  of  the  dose 
borough  makes  menials  of  his  members,  because  he  oommands  the  votes  of  those  who 
elect  them. 

It  is  idle  to  tell  us,  that  the  Government  cannot  readi  these  laws  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  that  it  cannot  prevent  the  Catholics  from  drawing  such  advantages  from 
theb  reugion.  The  case  is  simply  this :  The  Protestant  must  be  on  an  equality  with 
the  Catholic ;  the  latter  must  be  prohibited  from  using  any  other  influence  with  the 
elector  and  member  of  Parliament,  than  the  legal  and  constitutional  influence  to  which 
the  Protestant  is  restricted.  If  it  be  impossible  to  esublish  this  equality,  thedisibiHties 
must  remaiUt  or,  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  right  and  justtce^  the  majority  most 
be  sacrificed  to  the  minority,  to  the  rain  of  ihs  empire.  ^  . 
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one  \viU  itoffem  the  latter ;  but  letery- 
^ing  in  fttct  and  teason  is  calcidated 
to  produce  a  contranr  conviction.  This 
party,  to  gain  an  ally  in  the  Catholic 
one,  must  .espouse  its  cause,  promote 
its  inter^ts,  and  submit  to  its  dicta* 
tibn.  The  fact  that,  in  late  yean, 
the  Whigs  and  liberal  Tories  have 
ranged  themselves  with  the  Catholics 
against  the  Bible  and  School  Societies^ 
the  Reformation^  &c. ;  and  have  de« 
fended  all  the  outrageous  and  tyran* 
nical  proceedings  of  the  Catholics 
against  the  Protestants,  proves  abun« 
dantly,  that  they  will  do  any  thing 
a<;ainst  Protestantism  which  the  Ca» 
Iholics  may  prescribe.  We  care  not 
for  names.  Those  Protestants  who, 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  do  every 
thing  the  Catholics  desire,  do  every 
thing  they  would  do,  if  they  were 
themselves  Catholics. 

In  late  years  we  have  seen  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Church  in  a 
minority,  and  the  Catholics,  although 
they  are  excluded,  supported  by  the 
minority.  We  have  seen  some  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Church  destroyed  in 
spite  of  the  efSbits  of  the  Ministrv. 
We  have  seen  the  influential  friends 
of  the  Church  wholly  excluded  from 
office,  and  a  Ministry  in  existence, 
the  leading  partof  which  was  devoted 
to  the  CathoMcs,  and  was  supported 
by  the  parties  which  do  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  injure  the  Church; 
And  we  nave  seen  the  Ministry  make 
it  a  general  principle,  that  every  de- 
mand of  their  opponents  ought  to  be 
to  a-certain  extent  conceded.  We  are 
m^'  aware  that  the  overwhelming 
minority  of  the  country  has  been  op- 
posed to  all  this;  but  what  has  it 
'  availed?  If  a  contemptible  minority 
get  hold'  of  power,  it  can  do  almost 
any  thing  for  a  time,  no  matter  how 
it  may  be  opposed  by  the  mass  of  the 
community.  From  the  history  of  late 
years,  we  can  mily  extract  evidence  to 
substantiate  what  we  have  stated* 

That  any  man  who  calls  himself  a 
statesman,  can,  after  looking  at  the 
body  whidi  tiie  Catholics  now  form, 
pronounce  ihat  it  ought,  in  right  or 
expediency,  to  be  intrusted  with'  a 
most  important  and  influential  share 
of  the  general  government  of  the  coun- 
try, is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
drcumstances  of  the  age.  Common 
reason  ^may  convince  every  one,  that 
.if  this  bodV)  instead  of  being  properly 
quallQed  m  exerdsing  th«  looment* 


om  trust  ipr^ch  it  dhdins,  be  disqiuw 
Med  in  every  possiUe  way,  the  ^^mnt« 
ii^  of  what  it  claims  must  inevitably 
have  the  most  fatal  efibcts  on  the  in-» 
terests  of  the  empire.  What  are  the 
general  diaracter  and  conduct  of  the 
Catholics  as  a  body?    In  the  first 

Slaee,  who  are  their  leaders  ?  If  they 
e  led  by  thdr  aristocracy,  property, 
intelligence,  and  virtue— by  men  ha- 
ving a  deep  stake  in  the  public  weal, 
and  having  their  interests  identified 
with  the  good  conduct  of  society— this 
must  operate  powerfully  in  their  fa- 
vour. Are  they  so  led?  No.  O'Connell 
is  the  only  one  of  their  leaders  who 
is  connected  with  their  upper  classes, 
and  possesses  fortune,  and  he  is  a 
practising  barrister.  In  his  public  cha-« 
racter,  this  person  continually  wallows 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  stupidity, 
blackguardism,  and  dqpravity.  His 
speeches  never  display  a  gleam  of  po- 
litical science,  or  ration^  argumenta- 
tion ;  they  consist  of  villainous  mis- 
representatidns  and  brutal  scurrilities, 
profusely  garnished  with  tawdry  me- 
taphor and  puling  inteijection.  The 
rest  of  their  leaders  are  hungry  law- 
yers and  newspaper- writers,  strangers 
alike  to  family  and  fortu^.  The 
speeches  of  these  men  resemble  those 
of  O'Connell ;  they  can  only  utter  lies, 
slanders,  and  sedition.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  read  the  atrocious  produc- 
tions which  are  publish^  in  the  news- 
papei^  as  the  harangues  of  O'Connell 
and  his  gang,  without  being  astonish- 
ed that  human  nature  can  dnk  so  low 
in  guilt  and  pollution,  and  that  their  pa- 
rents are  not  in  every  ijuarter  held  to  be 
the  shame  and  bane  of  society.  These 
d^raded  and  despicable  men  are  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  the  whole 
Catholic  body.  The  rank,  property, 
knowledge,  and  integrity  of  the  Ca- 
tholics cannot  be  seen— they  have  no 
weight.  It  is  known  that  they  are  ut- 
terly impotent  when  opposed  to  these 
leaders. 

In  the  second  place.  What  are  the 
Catholics  in  reK^on  ?  They  are  in  the 
highest  d^ee  bigoted,  fanatidal,  and 
intolerant.  They  manifest  the  most 
deadly  hatred  to  the  religion  of  the 
State.  Their  hostility  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  di£^- 
don  of  g^uine  Christianity,  is  suffi- 
dently  known.  Their  chapels  are 
used  as  political  schools  of  the  worst 
character;  they  hold  their  political 
meetings  in  them,  and  they  do  this 
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fiomeliiDafoQ  ^erSablAtii.  From  ilk 
altar. ofHiB  God,  thei^<Hiant  Catho- 
lic is  taught  eyeiy  llaBg  in  polldcp 
that  can  make  him  a  miekei  map^d 
a  guilty  subject.  .They  hai«  had  pu\}m 
he  dinnecs  on  4he  Babbathj  ^t  whiph 
songs  were  sung.  They  are  the  ab-t 
jeet  bondsmen  ai  their  ^churiph-  <  Ae^ 
cordk^g^  tiie  newspapers,  O'Con^elU 
at  the  Cl9&te  election,  pnostrated  him?- 
^eif  to  his  Bishop  in  the  public  street 
bef(»e  the  multitude.  If  he  really 
did  this,  we  hope  the  degraded  id<dae 
trous  ibive  will  never  s^ain  be  per^ 
mitted  to  stand  eteetin  the  presence 
of  freemen.  While  they  aie  ibjOf^ 
the  despotiam  of  their  religion  is  used 
to  compel  them  to;trample  on  the  bonds 
of  society,  to  violate  the  laws,  imd.  to 
£11  Irekiid  with  wickedness  and  guiU^ 
Their  religion  exists  to  suppress  ;g^ 
Buine  ChristiAnity,  and  teaim  almost 
all  that  it  prohibits.  O'Ck^inell  and 
his  gang  have  supplied  abundant 
proofs^.that  if  they  had  the  power^ 
they  would  speedily  exterminate  the 
Protestants  with  the  rack,  the  £i^otr 
and  the  sword. 

In  the  itod  plaoe.  What  are  the  ge« 
neral  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the 
Catholics?  They  manifest  the  most 
inveterate  hostility  to  religious  and  ci- 
vil liberty.  They  annihilate  the  relL. 
ffious  rignts  and  liberties  of  Ihe  Pro* 
testants  to  Uie  utmost  point  possible  ; 
and  diey  'call  for  the  robbery  and  over- 
tiirow  of  the  Established  Church. 
They  annihilate,  in  like  manner,  to 
tiie  utmost  point,  the  civU  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  ^otefiFtants.  They  have 
plund^ed  the  latt^  of  their  just  tand 
constitutional  influeQce,  and  oonvertr 
ed  them  into  their  vassals.  They  have 
destroyed,  as  far  as  they  can  destroy 
them,  both  the  freedom  of  Section 
and  the  freedom  of  Parliaments  And 
^degraded,  into  algect  menia]$,hoth  the 
ofector  and  the  r^iresentai^ve.  The 
Protestaots  who  oppose  them  in  poll?, 
tics,  are  not  to  be  suffered  to  htretCar 
thoHes  to  labour  for  them ;  th^;are 
not  to  be  .«ufEbred  to  sell  their  goods 
to  Catholics ;  they  are  to  be  ruined, 
«nd  expelled  society.  Many  have  been 
jthus  Tuuied  by  laws  solemnly  enacted 
hf  O'Gonaell'  and  his  gang,  sanctioned 
iby  the  whole.  Catholic  body,  .and  :adf- 
BiiBistered  by  the  priesthood.  They 
labour,  by  ruinous  utigation  and  other 
means,  to  expel  all  j^otestants  from 
the  magistracy  who  will  not  support 
them*    They  openly  trcunple  on  idl 
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lawa  jvAtkh; «» jomdted  ielheir^wilb 
flihd  throats  with  deatrue^n  evep^j 
pitft.of  tthe  eonatstution  which  elashea 
with  theur  interests.  Theyliaveesiaf 
hUshed  (Against  the  Protestants  a  sys^ 
tern  of  lawless  and  fiavage  tyrannize 
t;«rror>  proseeation,  phinder,  andeai^ 
termination,  which  is  evidently  only) 
nestraiued  from  sweeping  every  thii^ 
Protestant  .from  the  f&ce  of  ;Ii:elaQd» 
by  the  frsEu*  of  the  swcn^d  of  En^nd ^ 
Amidst  the  prqjects  which  they  advp*-, 
fate,  we  find  the  spoliation  pf  tho 
Churchy  the  destruction  .of  the  PrdU 
testsnt  Coiporatxons,  Parliamentary 
Reform,  the  Repeal  of  the  Union^  &q, 
^CQ^  A  hige  party  ^f  them  deteata 
England,  and  wishes  to  make  Icelao^ 
independent. 

While  the  CiUhoUcs  aiia  thus,  theyr 
fmnoa  a  furious  political  comUns^tioij^ 
perfectly  orgamzed,  and  completely 
uAder  the  dictation^  ks  leaders.  The 
mass  of  them  are  in  the  darkest  igno^ 
ranee,  and  are  distingtushed.by  genoif 
zal  insubordination,  and  contooapt  fot 
the  regulations  of  civilized  society.    . 

It  is  amazing  that  any  knan  can  be 
found  to  say,;  that  a  body  Uke  this-^fra 
body  which  has  not  the  least  pretend 
aions  to  be  called  a  party,  and  whiob 
displays  every  characteristic  of  a  lawi* 
less,  profligate,  destructive  faction-^ 
ou^t  to  l^  intrusted  with  a  leading 
share  in  the  government  of  theem<f> 
^re.  It  is  still  more  amasdng^.tha^ 
the  demonstration  of  the  truth  ;<if 
what  have  hi^erto  been  the  main  jur^ 
guments  against  the  removal  of  ,tb^ 
disabilities,  and  the  refutation  of  jwhat 
have  been  the  main  arguments  in  its 
favour,  are  pleaded  by  both  the  oppoi* 
Jdents  and  friends  of  the  Calholicaisp 
«n  irresistible  reason  for  giving  ^etB 
fiudi  a  share  in  tbe  gov^mm^t.  On 
what  have  their  opponents  chiefly 
nested  ?  The  pleas  that  the  Catholics 
were  as  hostile  to  the  established  re- 
Jigion,  aQd  as  anxious  to  destr(^  the 
Church,  as  ikej  now  prove  themselveii 
4o  be-^that  they  would  ^continually 
onake  those  efforts  to ,  extinguish  oreli** . 
^ous  and  dvil  liberty,  whiekthey  atb 
luow  making-*-tbat  they  wmddrend^ 
^iheir  Church  that  baleful  and  omm* 
potent  poHdeal  engine,  which  ;tiifff 
>ha/ve  now  renderedit.**f4hat  they  would 
monopolize  seats  in  Patiiament  as  thejr 
are  now  monopolisnnsthem-^^nd  that 
•  they  would  be  that  lawless,. t3rrania*i 
/Cal>  insatiable,  and  destructive  £iictioD> 
whkh  they.now  are.  .Becahse  thiqpe 
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pleas  are  made  matter  of  demonstra^ 
tioii>  iJI  that  they  forhid  is  to  be  grant-^ 
ed ;  whfle  they  were  only  arguments 
they  were  all-powerful ;  now  tnat  they- 
are  facts,  they  Are  worthless.  And  on 
what  have  the  friends  of  emancipation 
chiefly  rested  ?  The  pleas  that  the  Ca^ 
thdks  had  no  wisn  to  injure  the 
Church   and   the   Protestants— that 
they  were  not  hostile  to  religious  add 
ctTU  liberty— 'that  their  Church  would 
not  be  made  a  political  engine  of  evil 
^—that  they  could  not  obtain  more  than 
seme  three  or  six  seats  in  Parliament 
•—and  that  they  would  be  as  much  di- 
vided in  politics,  as  obedient  to  the 
laws,  as  iiitndly  to  the  constitution , 
and  as  good  subjects,  as  the  Protest- 
ants.   Because  these  pleas  are  proved 
to  be  fiction,  all  they  ask  is  to  be  con* 
ceded ;  while  they  were  plausible  as* 
sumptions  they  were  to  be  disregardr 
ed,  bat  now  that  they  are  torn  into 
shreds  by  the  Catholics  themselves^ 
they  are  irresistible.    The  sole  ai]gu- 
ment  idiich  is  now  used  by  all  sides 
in  favour  of  emancipation,  is  in  plain 
English  this :— The  Catholics  domi- 
neer over  your  Government;  they 
trample  on  your  laws ;  they  are  ungo- 
vernable ;  tney  plunder  and  tyrannize 
over  the  Protestants ;  they  have  within 
their  grasp  the  greater  part  of  the  Irish 
seats  in  Parli<mient;  they  distinctly 
deny  the  sovereign  authority  establish- 
ed by  the  constitution,  and  substitute 
their  own  will  for  the  laws  of  the 
realm  ;  the^  are  animated   by  the 
worst  principles  ;  and  if  you  do  not 
grant  what  they  demand,  without  any 
reference  to  its  nature,  they  will  be- 
come traitors  and  rebels ;  therefore 
you  ought  to  concede  every  thing  they 
ask.    This  is  the  sole  argument,  and 
it  would  be  just  as  valid  a  one  as  it 
now  is,  if  it  were  used  to  obtain  power 
for  the  Catholics  to  change  the  dynas- 
ty, destroy  the  Constitution,  raise  their 
Churdi  on  the  ruins  of  the  Establish- 
ed one,  and  sweep  away  every  vestige 
of  freedom.  Disqualification  is  set  up 
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public  offices  they  seek.  Until  the' 
despotism  of  thehr  religion  is  destroy- 
ed,  their  unioh  is  dissolved,  their  power 
is  broken,  a  balance  of  ProtestaUts  is 
estab^^ed  against  th^m,  ahd  they  are 
placed  undar  proper  leaders,  are  made^ 
ob^ent  to  the  laws,  and  ate  filled* 
with  good  principles,  the  disabilities 
must  remain. 

What,  then,  oOght  to  be  done  in 
iKiand?  Something  must  be  done. 
Saying  nothing  of  (^er  matters,  the 
Catholics,  by  their  conduct  at  tlie 
Clare  ekction,  have  rendered  it  im« 
possible  for  the  Government  to  avoid 
dmng  something.  Things  cannot  re^ 
main  as  they  are. 

What  then  ought  to  be  done  ?  Mr 
G.  R.  Dawson  could  only  discover;  as 
an  alternative  to  emaneqpation,  a  re« 
turn  to  the  penal  laws.  We  feel  pro* 
digious  difficulty  in  restraining  our- 
selves from  saying  of  this  individual 
what  we  think,  when  we  mention  him. 
Is  there  no  other  alternative  ?  Yes ; 
and  even  ren^ade  eyes  ihight  easily 
have  perceived  it  To  discover  what 
ought  to  be  done,  dive  not  into  meta- 
physics, wander  not  into  abstract  doc- 
trines ;  keep  aloof  from  party  feelings, 
and  consult  common  reason.  Ptee 
l^ore  you  the  glaring  evil,  and  let 
such  reasoh  prescribe  Uie^remedy. 

For  some  years  the  Irish  Gkirem- 
ment  has  been  only  a  nominal  one. 
It  has  been  something  worse.  It  has 
practically  existed  to  prevent  Ireland 
from  being,  governed  i  its  power  has 
been  employed  to  crush  opposition  to 
the  Cathol^ss,  and  make  them  what 
they  are.  What  is  the  present  one? 
Here  is  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  vigi- 
lantly punishes  the  police  officers  for 
wearing,  on  a  particular  occasion,  a 
shred  of  orange  ribbon ;  and  who,  in- 
stead of  puni&ing  the  parents  of  those 
seditious  libels,  and  treasonable  regu- 
lations, which  fill  Ireland  with  into- 
lerable evils,  bestows  on  them  person- 
al civilities.  This,  we  presume,  is  a 
specimen  of  that  impartiality,  of  which 


as  the  ground  for  conferring  trusts ; ,  he  boasts  so  indecorously.  He  declares 


and  the  certainty  that  a  man,  as  a 
public  functionary,  would  abuse  his 
power,  into  the  means  of  bringing  all 
manner  of  evil  on  the  State,  is  held 
forth  as  an  omnipotent  reason  for  ma- 
king him  one. 

Ufion  the  whole,  then,  on  every 
principle  of  right,  expediency,  and 
even  public  necessity,  the  Catholics 
ought  still  to  be  excluded  from  the 
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that  he  will  never  ask  any  min  to 
change  hia  religion ;  and  that  he  will 
always  support  the  principle  which  he 
'first  professed,  and  which  he  made  a 
condition  of,  when  he  accepted  his  of- 
fice— to  know  no  man  by  his  religion* 
It  must  be  observed,  that  this  is  the 
principle,  not  of  a  Judge,  but  of  the 
head  of  the  Irish  Executive.  His  Ex- 
cellency, it  appears,  thinks  with  those 
3  I 
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who  bold  that  ^*  one  religion  is  as  good- 
as  another^  ^nd  that  the  Reformation 
was  a  mere  matter  of  political  expe- 
diency." What  a  pity  that  the  pvents 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688  were  not  of 
the  same  opinion !  We  are  constram- 
ed  to  ask — ^is  not  the  Catholic  religion, 
politically  considered,  a  pernicious  one 
to  society?  Is  tWre  an  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  is  it  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  i^otect  and 
strengthen  it?  Those  who  take  such 
men  from  the  only  profession  they 
know,  to  put  them  into  such  offices^ 
have  much  to  answer  for  to  God  and 
their  country*  Then  here  is  a  Chan- 
cellor who  is  a  favourer  of  emancipa* 
tion,  and  who,  on  the  principle  of  im- 
partiality, fills  the  Magistracy,  with 
Catholics,  but  who  will  not,  on  the 
same  principle,  enforce  the  laws  against 
the  libels  and  illegal  acts  of  the  dema- 
gogues. And  .then,  here  is  a  Secreta- 
rv,  who,  two  or  three  years  ago,  de- 
clared in  Parliament,  that  theuceforr 
ward  he  would  employ  **  all  his  ener- 
gies" in  favour  of  emancipation.  Th<?_ 
Irish  Grovemment  has  gone  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  until  it  now  combines 
the  extreme  of  imbecility,  with  gene- 
ral harmony  among  its  members  in 
favpur  of  the  Cathpfics.  With  suchu 
Government,  how  can  the  a£[airs  of 
th^  Irish  Church  be  properly  mana- 
ged ;  and  how  can  Ireland  be  in  any 
other  than  its  present  condition  ? 

The  grand  error  is,  Ireland,  putting 
matters  of  trade  out  of  sight,  is  go- 
verned as  a  separate  country.  Nei- 
ther its  own  Government,  nor  the  Bri- 
tish one,  will  remember,  that  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Whatever  might  be  the  case  if 
it  were  a  distant  colony,  it  must,  as 
what  it  is,  be  governed  on  the  princi- 
ples on  which  England  is  governed. 
The  Catholics  must  be  treated  as  Dis- 
senters, and  the  religion  of  the  State 
must  be  protected  and  promoted.  The 
present  system  is  rapidly  destroying 
the  Church  in  Ireland,  and  if  the  dis- 
abilities be  removed,  it  will  do  this  stUl 
more  rapidly ;  the  fall  of  the  Chvurch 
will  render  Ireland  independent,  or 
light  up  a  desolating  war  m  it  for  in- 
dependence. This  system  is  inj  uring, 
and  endangering  the  Church,  and  eve- 
ry thing  valuable  in  England.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  in  truth  "  divided 
against  itself ;"  its  two  Governments 
act  on  opposite  and  conflicting  princi- 
ples; and   bold  indeed  is  the  man 


who  will  venture  to  lay  that  its  fall  iff 
far  distant. 

What,  then,  is  the  first  glaring  want 
of  Ireland  ?  An  efficient  Government, 
composed  of  able,  energetic  men,  who 
will  act  on  sound  principles,— -men  wha 
will  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
carry  into  e£Eect  the  necessary  mea- 
sures for  rendering  the  Catholics  peace- 
able and  orderly  subjects.  ^ 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Catholic  Asso»* 
elation  has  usurped  the  functions  4)f 
the  (government,  tram[ded  on  the 
laws,  produced  the  most  grievous  evils^ 
and  placed  Ireland  on  the  brink  of  re- 
bellion, it  must  be  equally  true  that 
it  ought  to  be  effectually  cnisfaeiL 
You  cannot  deny  the  ccmdusioo.  If 
you  say  that  you  cannot  crush  it,  our 
reply  is— Disgrace  office  no  longer 
with  your  cowardice  and  incapacity^ 
A  few  years  ago,  England  was  in  or* 
cumstances,  which  greatly  resembled 
the  present  ones  of  Ireland.  The  low<* 
er  orders,  to  a  very  formidable  extent, 
were  formed  into  seditious  combina^ 
tions,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
changes  in  the  constitution  and  laws  ; 
they  continually  held  riotous  meet^ 
ings,  which  were  got  up  and  presided 
over  by  itinerant  demagogues.  The 
country  was  convulsed  to  its  centre ; 
apd  rebellion  was  threatened,  and  even 
commenced.  What  was  done  ?  Did 
Government  concede  and  conciliate? 
Did  his  Majesty  and  his  Ministers  ad- 
mit the  radical  0*Connells  and  Law- 
lesses  into  their  presence,  and  lavish 
on  Uiem  civilities?  Was  it  thought 
necessary  to  grant  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  thousand  other  "  rights" 
which  the  "  persecuted"  and  "  op- 
pressed" Associations  demanded?  No. 
The  English  demagogues  and  their 
dupes  had  infinitely  worse  luck  than 
the  Irish  ones  have  had,  or  are  likely 
to  have.  Proper  laws  were  made,  -by 
which  the  Magistrates  were  empower- 
ed to  prevent  all  public  meetings  from 
being  held  without  their  sanetioa; 
and  which  prohibited  the  demagpgues 
from  g(Hng  from  place  to  place  to  get 
up  such  meetings.  These  laws  were 
eminently  effi^ctual. 

Here  is  a  precedent.  Prohibit  by 
law  the  demagogues  from  spouting 
scurrility  and  treason  in  any  place  sare 
Dublin.  Empower  the  Magistrates 
or  the  Grovemment  to  prevent  all  pub- 
lic meetings  from  being  held  without 
their  consent.  .  Make  the  publication 
of  the  speeches  delivered  at  any  meet- 
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ing,  no  matter  what  it  may  be  called, 
«vkleDce  of  its  being  a  public  one  ; 
cite  the  reporters  as  witnesses;  and 
stibject  the  ofrators  to  pains  and  penal- 
ties, should  they  have  held  the  meet- 
ing, without  the  requisite  consent  of 
authority.  With  regard  to  the  Rent, 
make  it  highly  penal  for  money  to  be 
subscribed  for  any  purpose,  without 
the  consent  of  the  G<)vernment.  Give 
the  Magistrates  and  Government  am- 
ple power  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to 
puni^;  it  will  not  do  to  make  pre- 
"vention  depend  on  punishment.  £na* 
Uethem  to  prevent  meetings  from  be- 
ing held,  to  prevent  combinations  frora 
being  formed,  and  to  prevent  money 
irom  being  collected. 

This  would  be  equally  simple  and 
efiectual  in  operation.  It  would  not, 
like  the  Insurrection  Act,  injure  the 
body  of  the  people ;  it  would  never 
be  felt  by  the  peaceable  and'  well-dis- 
posed ;  and  it  would  merely  restrain 
the  demagogues  and  traitors.  Now 
why,  when  this  in  substance  has  been 
done  in  England,  cannot  it  be  done 
in  Ireland  ?  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  in  times  when  England  was  in 
less  dangerous  circumstances  than  Ire- 
land is  in,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
.was  suspended.  We  cannot  see  why 
the  one  island  should  be  treated  with 
more  indulgence  than  the  other.  We 
cannot  perceive  that  O'Connell's  gang 
and  their  dupes  deserve  a  whit*  more 
lenity  than  was  deserved  by  the  Hunts 
and  their  deluded  instruments.  In  our 
judgment,  the  English  Radicals  had 
just  as  much  right  to  overthrow  the 
constitution,  as  the  Irish  Catholics 
have.  We  cannot  for  our  lives  be- 
lieve, that  because  these  Catholics  are 
subject  to  disabilities,  they  have  a 
right  to  be  lawless,  and  to  plunge  the 
empire  into  ruin. 

Then  there  are  the  elections.  If 
Catholics  oflfer  themselves,  cannot  you 
prohibit  them  by  law  from  being  put 
in  nomination  ?  With  regard  to  the 
voters,  if  you  cannot  destroy  the  des- 
potism of  the  priest^  you  can  at  least 
subject  him  to  pains  and  penalties  for 
int^eritig ;  and  you  can  destroy  ^e 
fictitious  freeholders.  The  latter  are, 
in  tru^,  in  regard  to  principle,  a  dis- 
grace to>  and  a  cancer  on,  the  consti- 
tution. On  every  principle  on  which 
the  corrupt  boroughs  of  England  have 
been  disfranchised,  the  fictitious  free- 
holders of  Ireland  have  forfeited  kXi 
right  to  the  elective  franchise.    We 
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need  not  enlarge  on  the  penury  and 
wretchedness  which  flow  from  the  cre- 
ation of  them,  or  on  the  savage  rioting 
and  bloodshed  which  they  cause  at 
every  election.  It  is  only  necessary 
Ibr  us  to  observe,  that  they  abuse  their 
trust;  in  a  manner  destructive '  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  c<Mintry.  They 
give  the  power  to  elect  the  majority  of 
Irish  Members  to  a  corporation,  which 
was  never  intended  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  have  any  share  in  such  elec- 
tion. They  produce  all  the  evils  of 
popular  election,  without  any  of  the 
benefits.  Ireland  has  the  tumult,  riot- 
ing, and  animosity,  but  in  other  re- 
spects it  is  practically  without  a  re- 
presentative form  of  government ;  nay, 
it  is  in  a  worse  tondition  than  it  would 
be  under  an  absolute  one,  for,  through 
these  freeholders,  the  legislature,  so 
far  as  it  is  concerned,  is  formed  and 
eontroUed  by  a  corporation,  which  has 
a  deep  interest  in  injuring  to  the  ut- 
ttiost  the  general  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. When  we  see  this  corpora- 
tion's gaUg  of  minions  publicly  pro- 
mulgating laws  which  are  to  bind  the 
electors  of  all  parts  in  their  choice, 
and  the  Members  for  all  places,  in 
their  votes — when  we  see  this  Dublin 
gang  deciding  who  shall,  and  who 
shall  not,  represent  the  Irish  counties 
and  boroughs — and  when  we  see  those 
who  wish  to  represent  these  counties 
and  boroughs,  addressing  themselves, 
not  to  the  lawful  electors,  but  to  this 
gang  at  Dublin,  and  binding  them- 
selves to  the  most  unconstitutional 
pledges  of  its  dictating  as  the  price  of 
the  seats — when  we  see  all  this,  we 
think  the  existence  of  these  fictitious 
Areehdders  can  only  be  defended  by 
those  who  wish  to  injure  Ireland  and 
the  empire  in  every  manner. 

In  those  parts  Which  are  inhabited 
almost  exclusively  by  Catholics,  the 
latter,  if  the  quahfication  be  raised  to 
a  proper  height,  will  still  select  tlie 
representatives,  and  they  Will  still  be 
to  a  pernicious  degree  under  the  dic- 
tation of  their  ChUrch.  No  Protest- 
ant landlord  will  be  able  to  depend  on 
the  fidelity  of  his  Catholic  tenantry. 
The  Protestant  landowners,  who  wish 
to  retain  their  just  rights  and  influ- 
ence, must  perform  a  duty  to  them- 
selves and  their  country,  ahke  import- 
ant and  arduous.  They  must  plant  a 
number  of  Protestants  on  their  estates^ 
snflicient  to  balance  the  number  of 
Catholica.    The  dutirresteV^n  the 
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Wl|ig  as  well  as  the  Tory ;  if  the  dis* 
abilities  be  removed,  tbe  Whig  candi« 
dates  will  be  as  scornfully  rejected  for 
Catholic  ones,  as  the  T(fry  candidates. 
Even  BOW  the  Whigs  are  as  much  de* 
privedc^  their  influence,  as  the  Tories, 
if  the.  tenant  violate  his  solemn  com* 
pact,  the  penalty  oi^^it  to  be  exacted, 
no  matter  what  he  may  suffer  from  it. 
The  Protestants  permit  themselves  to 
be  trampled  on  in  every  way.  Their 
tenant  violates  his  agreement,  and 
they  are  deterred  from  repossessing 
thfflnselves^of  what  he  has  justly  for- 
feited, by  the  damour  of  the  wretches 
who  drag  him  into  the  violation.  In 
doing  this,  they  tamely  prostrate  tliem- 
^elves  to  the  tyranny  of  the  dema* 
goguesi  and  encourage  the  people  to 
despise  them,  the  laws,  and  every 
thing  csave  the  demago^es.  They 
ought  to  remember,  that  if  their  ejec- 
tion of  their  refractofry  Catholic  ten- 
ants for  Protestant  ones,  would  pro-^ 
duce  temporary  and  partial  evils,  it 
woidd  speedily,  yield  the  greatest  be- 
nefits to  general  society,  and  the  whole 
body  of  Irish,  tenantry.  From  those 
parts  of  Ireland  where  the  Protest- 
ants are  the  weakest,  and  where  it 
is  essential  for  public  good  that  their 
number  should  be  increased  as  much 
as  possible,  many  thousands  of  them 
are  literally  banished  annually  by  the 
oppressions  of  the  Catholics.  If  they 
were  properly  located  and  protected/ 
they  would  secure  to  the  Aristocracy 
its  just  influence,  and  produce  that 
balance  against  Catholicism,  whidi  is 
so  imperiously  necessary.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the. very  highest  state  necessity 
fbr  all  the  best  interests  of  both  Ire- 
land and  Britain,  that  a  counterpoise  of 
Protestantsshould  be  formed  through- 
out the  former. 

We  have  shewn  that  it  would  be 
extremely  easy  to  frame  temporary 
laws  which  would  be  eflectual  in  put- 
ting down  the  Association,  and  re- 
storing order;  and  that  they  would 
not  be  a  whit  more  severe  than  laws  or 
oUier  measures,  to  which  England  in 
modem  times  has  been  more  than  once 
sulyected.  What  then  can  be  plead- 
ed a^inst  the  enactment  of  such  laws, 
when  the  necesdty  for  them  is  so  fear- 
fully apparent?  It  is  assumed  that 
the  House  of  Commons  will  onlv  sanc- 
tion them  on  condition  that  the  dis- 
aMities  be  removed. , 

Tl)b  assumption  forms  as.  gross  a 
libel  on  the  House  of  Commons/  as 
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couM  wellbeiniagiijed/  It  is  unani- 
piously  agreed,  that  gigantic  evHs  ex- 
ist, which  threaten  tbe  empire  with 
the  most  grievous  calamiiBes,  in  addi^ 
tion  to  the  tremendous  mass  c^  ills 
which  already  flows  from  thcnt..  It 
is  agreed,  with  equal  unanimity,  that 
they  ought  to  be  removed.  There  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  H6use«^we  do 
not  even  ^except  the  d^;raded  menials 
of  O'Connell  and  his  gang—who  is  not 
convinced  that  the  evHs  exist,  and  that 
they  should  be  effectually  remedied. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  the  House  of 
Commons  will  not  sufl^  diese  evils 
to  be  touched,  unless  a  fundamental 
change  is  made  in  dieoonstttulSoii  and 
laws,  to  which  the  Crown,  the  Peers, 
and  the  v^t  majority  of  die  commu- 
nity, are  strongly  opposed.  We  are 
told  that  if  this  diange  be  not  inade, 
the  House  of  Commons  is  determined 
that  the  evils  shall  not  be  molested^ 
but  shall  produce  what  they  dd^  and 
bring  on  the  empire  ruin  and  dismem- 
berment. We  are  tdd  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  if  it  be  not  permi^ed  to 
make  a  change,  which,  in  the  convic- 
tion of  what  constitutes  theixmntry, 
would  endanger  the  constitution,  and 
be  the  parent  of  incalculable  mischief, 
is  resolved  to  protect  and  nurture  that, 
which,  in  its  own  conviction,  is  the 
source,  of  every  thing  that  can  scourge 
and  destroy  the  empire.  It  is  incre- 
dible !  Our  veneration  for  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  country  will  not  8u£^ 
us  to  believe  it,  until  the  fatal  proofs 
are  placed  before  us. 

If  this  should  by  possibility  be  true, 
we  would  ask  the  House  of  Commons 
from  what  school  it  has  drawn  its  new 
definitions  of  duty?  We  would  ask 
by  whom  it  has  been  taught  thus  {ure- 
posterouslj  to  confound  matters  of  ne- 
cessity with  those  of  mere  opinion, 
and  to  refuse  to  repress  and  punish 
guilt  in  any  other  way  than  through 
speculative  innovation  ?  We  are  very 
sure  that  it  has  not  received  ^e  in- 
struction from  the  constitution  and 
laws;  for  both  reprobate  it  in  the 
strongest  manner.  Pftssingby  the  heads 
of  parties  and  the  stripling  Members, 
of  whom  it  would  be  idle  in  us  to 
say  any  thing,  we  cannot  conceive  how 
any  independent  experienced  Member 
can  be  so  far  the  audacious  betrayer 
of  his  trust,  and  enemy  of  his  country, 
as  to  rise  in  his  place  and  say—**  I 
know  that  in  Ireland  the  Govermnent 
is  beaten  to  the  dust,  the  laws  are 
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Uamplod  oti»  one  part  of  .the  popula- 
iioa  robs.  iuicLpppces8es  the  other^  and 
a  band  of.  iii%iHUarie6.ex6rd8e8  despo* 
lie  autbcdiy,  can  indte  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  cominit  guilt,  and  at  its 

{pleasure,  can  light  the  .flame  of  rebel- 
ion;^.butneir^thel€SS  I  amdefermi- 
9ed  to  ]^otectaU  this  to  the  utmost, 
lUiless  you  consent,  to  make  a  mighty 
ffhioige  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
ieab9*"  We  cannot,  we  say,  conceive 
how  any  such  .Member  couM  do  this ; 
we  must  assnme  it  to  be  impossible. 
If,  however,  it  should  be  witnessed,  it 
would  render  the  revision  and  amend- 
meni  of  the  laws  ^r  protecting  Uie 
State  a  matter  of  great  necessity. 

It  has  always  been>  and  still  is,  the 
4u^  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
pmush  crime,  OHrrect  evil,  avert  dan* 
ger,  and  protect  .the  laws,  without 
making  it  conditional  on  oUier  mat- 
ters, ^niat  monstrous  principle  is  alien 
to  the  British  constitution  and  laws, 
whidi.makes  ^It,  outrage,  insubor- 
dination, violation  of  law,  and  national 
Cf^amity,  m^re  things  of  expediency, 
to  becberished  or  prevented,  as  theo- 
retic experiments  on  the  constitution 
»ad  laws. may  be  resisted  or  submit- 
ted to.  If  the  House  adopt  the  prin- 
^ple  in  some  things,  let  it  be  consist- 
ent, and  adopt  it  in  all.  Let  it  be  so- 
lemnly voted  thatmurder  and  theft  shall 
not  be  punished,  that  debts  shall  not 
be. recovered,  that  the  anny  and  navy 
shall  no  longer  exist,  and  that  the 
laws  generally  shall  be  deprived  of 
operation,  if  Catholic  Emancipation, 
I^liamentary  Reform,  and  other  mea- 
sures of  like  nature,  are  not  sanction- 
ed. Whether  the  disabilities  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  removed,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  question  ought  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  proper  authorities  on  its 
own  merits ;  and  that  the  House  of 
Commons  hi&  no  more  right  to  com- 
pel the  brown  and  the  Peers  to  sanc- 
tion, .  than  it  has  to  compel  them  to 
oppose,  the  removal.  If  this  House 
labour  to  gun  the  sanction  of  the 
other  Estates  of  the  realm,  by  refusing 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  tha  evils  of  Ire- 
land, it  will  employ  compulsion  of  the 
mostiniquitous  cWacter.  It  will  act 
the  part  of  an  open  enemy  to  the  em- 
pire. It  will  in  ejfect  say — "  If  you 
will  not  obey  our  dictation,  we  will 
destroy  your  authority  in  Ireland,  an- 
nul your  laws,  overwhelm  you  with 
evils,  array  your  sulnects  against  you, 
involve  you  in  civil  war,  and  place 


your  empire  in  danger  of  being  fent 
to  pieces."  What  practical  difference 
•would  there  be  betlveen  <  this,  and  the 
threat  of  France,  or  any  other  foreign 
^wer,  that  if  thedisamlities  were  not 
removed,  virar  should  be  commenced 
against  us?  Thete  would  be  none. 
The  House  would  be  just  as  much  the 
enemy  of  this  country,  as  the  foreign 
power,  and  it  would  iight  with  more 
unhallowed  and  dan^rous  weapons. 

But  whatever  course  the  House  of 
Commons  may  adopt,  the  Executive 
has  a  duty  to  perform  whidi  it 'is  not 
for  this  House  to  define.  We  do  not 
know  what  could  weU  be  more*  gross 
violation  of  duty  in-  a  Minister,  than 
his  declaring,  th^t,  because  one  of  the 
Estates  of  the  realm  decides  that  a 
vital  change  in  the  ccmstitutibn  and 
laws  is  nealed,  the  other  two  Estates 
ought  to  sanction  the  change,  in  flat 
opposition  to  their  own  conviction. 
If  this  have  been  dohe,  it  was  directlv 
subversive  of  the  constitution ;  and  it 
will  be  so,  if  it  be  done  again.  What 
can  any  Enghshmau  think  of  the  doc- 
trine which  in  reality  holds,  that  the 
Peers,  in  petty  matters,  may  b^  suf- 
fered to  exercise  their  deliberative 
functions,  and  reject  the  bills  of  the 
Commons;  but  in  grave  and  essential 
ones  which  involve  the  existence  of 
the  Constitution,  and  all  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  empire,  they  shall,  in 
despite  of  their- oWn  judgment,  sane- 
tion  whatever  the  Commons  may  de« 
sire;  and  the  Crown  shall  never  exer- 
cise its  right  of  rejection  ?  This,  in 
reality,  makes  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  essential  things,  not  only  the 
sole  Legislature,  but  likewise  the  sole 
Executive.  If  it  is  still  to  be  acted  on, 
it  will  be  better  to  get  rid  at  once  of  the 
deceptive  incumbrances,  the  Crown, 
the  Peers,  and  even  the  Cabinet ;  and 
to  replace  them  with  the  clerks  paid 
by,  and  bound  by  the  commands  of, 
the  House  of  Commons.  With  regard 
to  the  removal  of  the  disabilities,  the 
Crown,  the  Peers,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  community,  are  opposed 
to  it.  Will  therefore  any  Minister  ven- 
ture to  say,  in  contradiction  to  his 
solemnly  recorded  conviction,  —  If 
this  be  not  consented  to,  the  House  of 
Commons  will  not  pass  the  litws  re- 
quired by  the  state  of  Ireland,  there- 
fore it  ought  to  be  consented  to  ?  We 
cannot  teU  what  in  these  davs  any  Mi- 
nister will  venture  to  say ;  out  we  can 
easily  know  wl^t  the  saying  of  this 
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wMild  render  him*  it  k  dewly  tlie 
constitatioiial  duty  of  Ministezs  to  in« 
troduce  into  the  Ji^ldature  the  lawi" 
requked  in  Ireland  on  theii;  oim 
merits,  and,  without  any  reference  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  to  support  them  to  the  utmost, 
and  if  they  be.  defeated,  to  dissolve 
.Parliament^  or  to  resign.  They  art 
bound  to  this  by  honour,  as  urell  as 
by.  duty. 

It  is  time  for  the  system  commenced 
by  former  Ministers,  which  is  called 
one  of  compromise,  but  which.  de« 
servers  a  mum  worse  name,  to  be  ter« 
minated^  If  there  be  such  matters  as 
principles,  does  not  this  system  com* 
promise  them?  If  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  dondstency,  do^  it  not  sacri* 
fice  it  ?  .  A  Minister  declares  that  he  is 
lon  principle  decidedly  opposed  to  a 
change,  of  law  or  institution ;  the  ma« 
jority  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
against  him,  and  in  consequence  he 
declares,  he  will  bow  to  this  majority ; 
he  makes  himself  the  instrument  for 
carrying  the  change  into  effect,  and  he 
causes  the  Crown  and  Peers  to  sanc^ 
tion  it ;  he  becomes  in  reality  its  pa« 
rent.  Now,  we  protest,  the  utmost 
stretch  of  charity  cannot  prevent  us 
from  thinking  that  there  is  in  this  the 
reverse  of  principle  and  consistency. 
We  can  see  no  practical  difference  be-* 
twecn  it,  and  a  change  of  sides  made 
by  a  man  out  of  office. 

We  should  have  been  silent  on  this, 
if  it  had  not  the  most  fatal  effc'cts  on 
the  interests  of  the  empire.  When 
the  Liverpool  Ministry  was  broken 
up,  Mr  Peel  questioned  Mr  Canning 
touching  his  sentiments  on  the  repeal 
of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts ; 
and  intimated,  that  it  would  depend 
on  the  answer  whether  he  should  not 
go  into  opposition.  What  he  said  im« 
plied  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  repeal.  The  repeal  was  carried  in 
the  House  of  Commons  against  all  the 
efforts  of  Ministers,  and  then  the  lat- 
ter gained  for  it  the  sanction  of  the 
other  Estates  of  the  Realm.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  Mr  V.  Fitzgerald, 
lately  boasted  in  Ireland  that  the  Can- 
ning Ministry  could  not  have  carried 
it,  and  it  has  been  universally  pro* 
claimed,  that  no  Ministry  but  the 
Wellington  one  could  have  done  sow 
While  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr 
Feel,  and  their  friends,  were  out  of 
office,  they  represented  themselves  to 
be  deci4ed]y  .opposed  to  the  removal 
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oi  the  Catholic  disabilitTea ;  it  was 
£rom  the  belief  that  they  meape'stoebifd 
Itiat  the  oouBtrv  supported  them  «8 
it  did,  and  euhledthan  to  regain 
office.  Well,  now  it  is  isserted  that 
thcn^  meait  to  remove  the  disabilittes, 
and  it  is:  unaDimonsly  declared,'  that 
no  Ministry  hot  the  Wellington  oif6 
could  aooorapliBh^  the  removd.  We; 
of  course,  at  present  treat  the  asser<« 
tion  touching  thar  chsn^  of  princi- 
ple as  a  foul  hbel ;  but  if  it  prov«  true; 
It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  they 
will  follow  the  same  system  in  aH  con- 
troverted matters.  We  must  naturally 
exp^t  that  they  will  next  conoed^ 
Parliamentary  Reform,  the  remodel- 
ling of  the  Irish  Churdi,  &c  &c  We 
must  see  all  the  Whig  and  Radiod 
schemes  carried  into  eil^t  by  th^ 
Wellington  Ministry-— the  only  -one 
that  could  do  so.  ^ 

Now,  what  can  any  honest'  man 
think  of  such  a  system  ?  The  part  of 
the  oommumty  which  places  'Mini»^ 
ters  in  office,  does  so  from  the  belief 
that  they  will  adhere  firmly  to  its 
principles.  They  inunediatdy  act  on 
the  opposite  of  these  principles,  and 
carry  its  parliamentary  representatives 
along  with  them.  They  thus,  in  ef<^ 
feet,  deprive  it  of  all 'representation 
and  influence  in  the  Cabinet  and  Le- 
gislature, and  render  the  oth^  part 
despotic;  They  made  Whig  and  Ra- 
dical ohangea  which  no  4)tber  Minis- 
ters could  make.  This  must  make  a 
Tory  Ministry  infinitely  more  dan« 
gerous  and  destructive  thsn  a  low 
Whig,  or  even  a  Radical  one,  would 
be.  The  newfangled  nonsense  touch- 
ing '^  settling  the  question,"  is  below 
contempt.  A  Mim'ster  believes,  whe-« 
ther  erroneously  or  not  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, that  if  a  change  be  made,  it 
will  produce  baleful  evus  ;  and  is  he, 
merely  to  "  settle"  a  controverted 
question,  to  sanction  it  ?  That  man, 
whether  he  be  in  office  or  out  of  itj 
is  not  an  honest  one,  who  will  assist 
in  carrying  a  measure  which  he  be- 
lieves is  a  pernicious  one ;  and  his  de- 
claration, that  he  does  ^is  from  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  against  his 
conviction,  does  not  palliate  in  the 
least  his  dishonesty.  If  we  be  told 
that  Ministers  must  act  on  this  ays- 
tem  to  retain  office,  our  reply  is— 
They  are  under  no  such  compulsion, 
and  they  will  retain  it,  as  the  far- 
famed  Vicar  of  Bray  retained  bis  pre-< 
fenqent.   Mimstsrs  may  <te|)ge  their 
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principle  Hke  oUmrmeii;  but  tiiey 
should,  do  it  apealy,  and  they  should 
sa  do  it  in  mods  and  tune,  that  itmay 
not  utterly  .disarai  and  throw  out  of 
Uie  political  balance  the  mass  of  the 
oonununity  which  naaed  them  to  of** 
fice.  As  we  have  said,  we  hold  the 
assertion,  that  the  Duke  of  Welling* 
ton  and  Mr  Peel  intend  to  {Hroceed 
fjBurthfiB  on  the  ^tem,  to  be  a  foul  li« 
bel;  but  the  confidence  with  which  it 
is  put  forth  in  some  quairtars^  renders 
it  our  duty  to  say  what  we  have  stud/ 
It  was  confidently  expected  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Wellington  Minis- 
try, would  be  the  death-blow  of  the 
systenu  The  assurance  was -enter- 
tained, that  such  a  man  as  the  Duke 
would  disdain  to  employ  this  disgrace-^ 
fill  invention  of  former  Ministers,  to 
bolster  up  their  weakness  and  gratify 
their  thirst  of  power. 

Our  belief,  as  we  have  stated,  is^  that 
the  House  of  Commons  cannot  Tefuse 
to  do  its  duty  in  regard  to  Ireland.  If 
then  the  necessary  hiws  be  enacted,  is 
thore  danger  that  it  will  produce  dis-t 
turbances  in  the  sister  island  ?  There 
is  none<  What  it  will  produce  are> 
tranquillity  and  order. 

As  to  what  will  be  done,  we  of  course 
know  nothing.  In  this  uncertamty,  we 
earnestly  implore  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions to  do  their  duty  amidst  the  ap- 
palling dangers  which  surround  diem^ 
The  Aristocracy  stands  among  the 
things  which  these  dangers  more  es4 
pedally  threaten.  It  is  already  s^p« 
pedof  its  rights  and  traniplea  in. the 
dust  in  Ireland  ;  and  in  this  state  it 
must  remain  if  Uie  disabilities  be  rcf* 
moved.  It  must  be  brought  to  this 
in  England,  in  proportion  as  Catholi* 
cism  may  extend  itself  among  the  free- 
holders and  burgesses.  The  Catholics 
avow  their  determination  to  do  their 
utmost  to  destroy  not  only  its  influence 
over  its  tenantry,  but  likewise  its  bo- 
rough influence — to  expel  it  wholly 
from  the  political  system.  This  deter- 
mination they  will  adhere  to ;  and  in 
proportion  as  their  power  shall  in- 
crease, the  Aristocracy  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  rendered  that  power- 
le8s,degraded,contemptible  body,  which 
the  Aristocracy  is  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  other  Cathdic  countries. 

We  devoutly  hope  that  the  Church 
judges  correctly  of  its  awful  situation. 
Already  it  is  in  a  minority.  The  ob- 
ject of  eternal  attack,  it  is  no  longer 
successfully  defended.    A  part  of  its 
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biilwarkB  wer6  destroyed'  Hi  the  last 
session,  lind  the  removal  of  the  disabi- 
lities will  destroy  the  remainder.  Let 
it  not  Mindly  hope  to  find  protection 
in  oaths  and  dedarations.  Its  enemies  ^ 
declare  that  every  thing  they  attempt  ^ 
to  do  will  benefit  it  The  aboUtion  of  ' 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  was  to 
benefit  it-^the  removal  of  the  Cathdic 
disabilities  is  to  benefit  it— the  rob- 
bing it  ci  its  possessions  in  Ireland  is 
to  benefit  it — a  Catholic  or  other  Dis- 
smter  may,  notwithstanding  anv  ba^h 
or  declaration,  do  any  thing  lor  it& 
overthrow,  on  the  pretext  that  he  is 
labouring  to  benefit  it.  And  let  it  not  . 
blindly  hope  that  the  war  against  it 
will  cease  when  the  disabilities  are  re- 
jnov^.  The  removal  will  add  to  the 
political  war  which  rages  against  it  in 
Parliament,  a  religious  one,  whidi  will 
speedily  extend  to  the  Cabinet.  The 
undivided  fury  of  its  enemies  wiU  be 
directed  against  its  possessions  and  ex- 
istence in  Ireland.  A  rival  Hierarchy 
will  be  established  by  the  State,  whicn 
will  possess  the  most  potent  means  for 
seducing  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry 
from  their  faith,  and  which  will  be  far 
more  powerful  than  itself  in  the  L^s- 
latufe.  The  removal  must  be  its  de4 
struction  in  Ireland;  and  when  so 
much  of  its  strength  is,  not  only  taken 
from  it,  but  transfer^  to  an  over<» 
powering  enemy,  how  can  it  hope  to 
preserve  what  it  possesses  in  England  } 
If  it  be  possible  for  it  to  be  in  danger, 
the  Church  is  now  in  danger.  If  there 
ever  can  bea  moment  when  the  Church 
ought  to  es^ert  all  its  energies  for  its 
own  preservation,  this  is  that  moment. 

To  the  middle  classes,  we  will  say 
—Look  at  Ireland !  If  you  wish  to 
preserve  yourselves  from  the  ^baleful 
efiects  of  spiritual  tyraYmy — to  prevent 
such  tyranny  from  taking  from  you 
your  trade,  arraying  your  servants 
agaitist  you,  robbing  vou  of  your  votes 
and  other  rights,  making  you  the  vic- 
tims of  the  incendiary,  and  banishing 
you  from  society  at  its  pleasure, — if 
you  wish  to  do  this,  rally  round  your 
Church  and  Constitution,  and  prevent 
that  monstrous  spiritual  tyranny  which 
desolates  Ireland  from  passing  the 
threshold  of  your  Legislature ! 

And  we  will  say  to  the  lower  orders 
*-Look  at  Ireland'!  If  you  wish  to  pre- 
vent a  savage  religious  despotism  from 
deprivmg  you  of  all  right  of  judgment 
in  reli^ous  matters-^prohibiting  you 
from  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  send- 
17 
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11^  yoi^f  ehndren  to  schools'^epiA-  > 
▼in^  you  of  employment  and  bread-— 
taking  .from  you  your  yotes-^-ruintng 
you  by  inyolving  jrou  in  strife  with 
your  landlords  and  other  superior»^ 
expelling  you  ifrom  society— robbing - 
you  of  your  general  rights  and  priyi-- 
I^es^— and  pumging  you  into  grind-* 
ing  slayery^— if  you  wish  to  do  this, 
stand  forth  to  defend  your  religion^  * 
and  prevent  that  savage  religious  des« 
polism  which  scourges  Irehnd  from 
waving  its  sceptre  in  your  Parliam^t 
and  Cabinet! 

What  will  be  done,  is  a  matter  on 
wh^ch  we  necessarily  know  nothing. 
In  the  appalling  uncertainty,  Ive  draw 
inexpressible  pkasnre  A*om  the  forma-- 
tion^of  the  Brunswick  Clubs  in  both. 
Ireland  and  England.  We  fervently 
heme  that  they  will  multiply  and  flou- 
Tim  in  every  quarter.*  What  adds  to- 
our  pleasure  is,  they  have  nothing  to 
cb^with  men  in  power.  Let  this  per-i 
feet  independence  continue,  and  let  it 
tfdce  possession  of  every  member  of 
the  community.  No  principle  is  more 
warmly  sanctioned  by  the  constitution, 
or  has  been  more  strongly  ihculcated 
by  the  greatest  of  our  Statesmenuhan 
tMs— If  badmen  cmnbhie  againOT  the 
constitution'  and  lawsj  the  good  must 
combine  to  oppose  them.  Without 
sudi  a  principle,  thcfolitical  edifice 
of  this  country  eotld'not  stand  ;  and 
upon  it,  as  upon  a  rock,*  the  Bruns- 
wick Clubs  are  erected.  The  dicta- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Al»ociation  will 
now  find  its  limit ;  what^er  efibet  it 
may  have  in  the  Cabinet,  it  will  be 
powerless  with  those  whom  the  Cabi- 
net serves ;  if  even  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Mr  Pee)  descend  to  wear 
the  chains  of  ^f  Demagogue  Dan,"— ^ 
*'  Spitfire  Shiel,"-^nd  "Lawless  Jack 
Lawless,"  these  chains  will  not  be 


worn  by  the  ooimtry.  Let  ho  man,  on 
this  momentou$  question,  surrender 
his  judgment  ;to  others,  and  concede,  > 
beeause  ^s  Minister,  or  that  party, 
vHU  concede.  IftheDul^of  Wel^-- 
ton  and  Mr  Peel  ^  thdrduty ;  let  thoni « 
be  enthusiastically  andirretistifoly  sup-is 
ported,  as  they  will  be ;  but  if  they 
offer  concession,  let  eveA  the  Duke<«f^ 
Wellington  and  Mr  Peel  be  inAranbly,' 
and,  to  die  last,  opposed.  Let  not  the^ 
English  Protestant,  after  hehas  adne- 
ved  what  he  has  done— aflerhe  hast 
reached  the  proud  and  glorious  point- 
of  elevation  on  which  he  stsmisy  now« 
voluntarHy  degrade  himsdf  into  the 
inferior  and  >  bondsman  ^  of  th»  Irish'; 
Catholic..  Let  not  England,  after  hib^ 
ving  fouj^t  and  triumphed  over  the 
world— floler  having  ^ed  her  blood^ 
like  water,  and  throrwu  away  her  trea- 
sures like  dust,  to  gain  the  mi^ii« 
cent  and  commanding  station  sto  en- 
joys, now  sufier  herself  to  be  van-^ 
quilled, suined, andenslaved,  by  thi9 

SoUuted,  profligate,  and  contemptible 
omestic^nemy.  We  care  not  what  ar 
man's  religion  may  be,  if  he  value  his 
rights  and  liberties-i-if  he  love  the  how 
nour  of  his  country — ^if  he  wish  thef 
British  constitution  to  be  preserved, 
and  the  British  empire  to  enjoy  pros- 
perity and  hapi^ess-^f  he  be  anxi«> 
oua  to  see  tranquillity,  improvement,' 
and  comfort,  introduce  into  Ireland 
— 4f  he  desire  to  see  the  Catholics  so 
fiir  reformed;  as  to  be  qualified  to  exw 
ercise  the  public  trusts  they  demand-^ 
and'if  the  protectron  of  tlie- empire 
from  the  greatest  injuries  and  caUani« 
ties  be  a  matter  which  he  has  at  heart 
— >sueh  a  man  must  zealously  oppose 
what  is  cidled  Catholic  Emancipation; 
and  support  the  measures  necessary 
for  rendering  the  Catliolics  peaceable 
and  obedient  subjects. 
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<^  OiD-ftshioned  Sticks  !  .  Rutional 
9tickal  Sticks  for  sober  citizens !"  exv 
dadmediin  old  woman,  standing  with* 
a:bundle  of  sticks  before  ber,  on  that 
pleasant  public  walk  in  Hamburg,* 
eaUed  the  Jongfem-sti^.  Her  stodc 
in  trade  oomnrified  canes  and  walking* 
sticks  in  endless  variety^  and  many  of 
Ihem  wereadorned  witblcnobs  of  ivory 
and  bone  carved:  into  grotesque  heads 
and  animal  forms>  abounding  in  gri- 
mace ajid  absurdity;  :It  was  early  in 
the  day,  Uie  passengers  were  all  hur- 
rying in-the  eager  pursuit  of  business^ 
and  for  a  long  time  the  old  woman 
found  no  customers. 
.  At  length,  she  observed  a  pedes- 
trian,  of  a  different  and  more  promi- 
ang  class,  striding  along  the  avenue^ 
He  waa  a  tall  and  well«grown  youth^ 
andatdredin  that  old  Teutonic  cos- 
tume-which  it  has  pleased  the  enthu- 
maadc  students  of  Germany  to  revive 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  His  step 
waa  the  light  bound'  of  youth  ana 
happiness,  and  there*  was  a  kindling 
|;lance  in  his  deep  blue  eye>  and  an 
mvoluntary  smile  at  play  upon  his  lip 
and  cheek,  whidi*  indicated  that  the 
cares  of  life  were  yet  unknown  to  him^ 
and  that  he  was>  ^joying  the  brief 
and  delicious  interval  between  the 
dose  of  academical  studies  and  the 
commencement  of  professional  labours 
i^nd  anxieties.  Soon  as  the  keen  orbs 
of  the  old  woman  discCTued  him,  she 
screamed,  with  renewed  energy^— 
^«  Rare  sticks !  Noble  sticks !  Knob 
and  cluh*atidcs.for  studtots!  Canes 
£w  loungers!  Fancy  sticks  I  Poedcd 
slicks !  Romantic  sticks !  Mad  sticks ! 
and  sticks  possessed  with  a  devil  I"    ■ 

^*  The  devil,  you  have^  Mother  Hem 
cate !"  exclaimed  our  student,  as  he 
approadied  her ;  '^  then  I  must  have 
«ne  of  them ;  so  look  out  the  maddest 
9tick  in  your  infernal  collection.'* 

^'  If  you  choose  the  maddest  stick 
in  my  stock,  you  must  pay  a  mad 
price  for  it,''  said  the  old  woman. 
**"  Here  is  one  with  a  devil  in  it,  and 
mad  enough  to  turn  the  brain  o4  any 
one  who  buys  it ;  but  the  lowest  price 
is  a  dollar." 

With  these  words^  she  held  up  to  his 
inspection  a  knotted  stick,  on  which  was 
carved  in  bone  the  withered  and  skinny 
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visage  of  an  old>  woman,  with  hoUow^^ 
eves  ^nd  cheeks,  a  hook>nose/  and 
chin  as  sharp  as  hatchets,  and  tending 
towards  each  other  like  a  pair  of  ^n» 
cers :  in  shorty  the  very  image  of  the 
old  hag  befove  him. 

"  Buy  that  stick,  I'll  warrant  it  a 
good  one,"  whispered  a  friendly  and 
musical  voice  in  his  -ear.  Arv^ 
turned  quickly  round,  and  saw  a  youth 
of  fifteen,  of  slender  and  graceful  fi- 
gure, and  dad  in  the  fancy  costume  ef 
an  English  jockey,  who  nodded  to 
him  smilindy,  and  ^sappeared  in 
the  crowd.  While  Arnold  was  gazing 
in  silent  wonder  at  theatranger  youth, 
the  old  woman,  who  had  also  ol]«erved 
him,  renewed  her  vodferations,  with 
'^  Sticks  ct-la-  mode  !  Whips  for  jock<« 
eys !  Canes  for  fops  and  dandies,  fook 
and  monkeys  P 

<<  Good  Heaven  !'*  exdaimed  the 
startled  student ;  '*  this  poor  creature 
must  be  madder  than  her  whole  coU 
lection.  'Twill  be  charity  to  pur-* 
duUe."'  \ 

With  mingled  fcelinga  of  pity  and 
disgust,  he  &rew  down  a  doUarj  sei« 
zed  the  stick,  and  hastened  from  her 
unpleasant  vicinity.  Soon  as  his  back 
was  turned,  she  saluted  him  with 
pierdng  sereams  of  "  :5  pick*  and- span 
new  sdcks !  Rods  for  treasure -seek- 
ers! Wandstfor  harlequins  and  oon^ 
jurors !  Sti^s  for  be^rs  to  ride  ta 
the  dewl'on !  Broomsticks  for  witches 
and  warlocka !  Crutches  for  the  devil 
and  his  grandmother  I"  and  oonduded 
with  a  laugh  so  horribly  unnatiural> 
that  the  astonished  youth  turned  round 
in  dismay,  and  behdd  the  gaunt  fea« 
tures  of  the  old  woman  distorted  with 
scorn  and  laughter,  and  her  small 
grey  eyes,  protruding  like  fiery  meteora 
from  dieir  sockets,  glared  upon  him 
with  an  expression  so  truly  maniacal^ 
that  he  sprung  forward  in  alarm,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  throwing  away 
his  stick  to  banish  the  hateful  resem- 
blance from  his  thoughts,  when  rai- 
dng  his  hand  for  the  purpose,  instead 
of  that  horrid  mask,  he  behdd  with 
astonishment  the  smiling  features  of 
a  nymph.  Looking  more  intently,  he 
discovered  that  the  knob  represented 
a  Sphinx  carved  in  the  purest  ivory. 
The  pouting  and  beautim  lips  were 
3K 
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curved  into  an  arch  and  myBterious 
smile>  which,  in  combination  with  the . 
raised  fore-finger^  seemed  to  warn,  to 
mock,  and  to  menace  alternately^  aa 
the  light  and  position  were  chan^* 
The  stick  was  a  plain  knotted  afick^ 
like  the  one  he  had  purchased ;  but 
the  carved  knob,  which  displayei  the 
masterly  spirit  and  elaborate  finish  of 
Cellini^  appeared  to  him  of  inestim- 
able value.    He  gazed  upon  it  witl| 
a  delight  which  speedily  banished  the 
hateful  old  woman  from  his  thoughts, 
nod  the  lonser  he  gaaed  upon  the 
laughing  litUe  Sphinx,  the  more  en^ 
cheated  he  became  with  his  prize,  the 
more  uneonsdous  of  what  he  was 
about,  and  whither  he  waa  going* 
Eambling  onwards,  he  passed  the  d« 
ty-gate  leading  towards  Holstein,  and 
wandered  through  its  pleasant  p^o^^ 
and  pastures  in  absorbing  revenes  for 
six  or  seven  hours ;  nor  was  he  rous« 
ed  from  this  pleasant  day-dream  until 
the  rude  contaist  of  an  oak*branoh 
with  his  cap  restored  to  our  visionary 
Arnold  the  use  of  his  facultien,  and 
made  him  sensible  that  he  was  enlan^ 
gled  at  night-fall  in  a  pathless  wood 
of  considerable  extent.    ■*  What  a 
fool  I  must  be,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  to 
iall  in  love  with  a  laiob-stick,  and  lose 
mvself  in  this  ugly  forest  at  dusk  V 
Tne  recollecticm  ef  his  long  reverie 
about  the  pretty  Sphinx  acted  so  for- 
cibly upon  nis  nsible  faculties,  that  he 
burst  into  an  involuntary  lau^,  which 
continued  until  he  was  mterrupted  by 
a  yelling  peal  im  replv*    He  would 
willingly  we  regarded  it  as  the  echo 
of  his  own>  but  there  was  axuttmg 
and  sarcastic  t<me  in  the  responsive 
laugh  whidi  jarred  painfully  upon 
his  excited  ear,  and  eraated  a  sospi- 
cion  that  he  waa  the  sport  of  mirth  or 
malice.    ''  Surely  the  devil  houaea 
hen  1"  he  exclaimed,  with  emphasis^ 
as  he  walked  onward*  Immediately  a 
dozen  voices  answered  him,  and  exda- 
roations  of  *'  The  devil  houses  here ! 
Bouses  here !  Here !  Hero! !  Herel !  r 
resounded  i&om  all  quarters.    Mare 
startled  than  before,  he  looked  around 
him  in  perplexity,  but  a  brief  pause 
of  recouection  recalled  his  scatter 
ed  senses.    "  Nons^ise  T  he  mutr 
tered  to  himself,  aa  he  paced  more 
rapidly  through  the  incmsing  gloom, 
<*  these  sounds  are  nothing  but  echoes ; 
but  the  night  is  at  hand,  and  I  would 
willingly  Icnow  where  I  am.    But 
is  there  up  lurking  misditef  near  me  ?" 
thought  he,  relapsing  into  suspicion 


notet. 

that  aU  waa  not  right  in  these  duaky 
woodlamls.  <'  Come  out !"  be  shout- 
ed,  <^  and  do  your  worst ;  be  you  roan 
or  devil !"  Tb»e  was  no  immediate 
reply,  but  listening  attentively,  the 
word  <^  Devil/'  whispeied  at  soisa 
distance,  fell  upon  hisatartled  ear^ 
and  the  unhallowed  aoQod  waa  rem 
peated  in  lower  wyspcri^  until  ifc 
melted  into  distance.    ''  This  is  be« 

rd  enduranoe^"  he  exdaimed,  aa 
rushed  oowucd^  ^'diese  enned 
echoes  will  drive  me  Biad.''**-^ '  Mad  i 
Mad  J  Mad!"  reined  a  host  of  voi« 
ces.  At  that  moment  he  hewd  aame« 
thing  mstling  in  the  fanmohes^aad 
his  foot  struck  agnnet  some  otyeet 
which  uttensd  an  inartieulate  imd 
moaning  sound.  He  stenped  haadigF 
backwards,  and  looking  down,  disoo« 
vered  an  enormous  toad  lying  on  ila 
back,  and  struggling  vainly  to  rmin 
its  legs.  Yielding  to  a  sudden  um 
pulse  of  uncontrmkble  dingust,  he 


plunged  the  poitit  of  his  stick  into  the 
belljr  of  the  bloated  reptik,a]id  hmrU 


ed  It  into  the  a4jaoeDt  ikaderweodi 
The  rays  of  a  bright  moQA  feU  thfovg^ 
an  op^ng  in  Uie  tieet  in  the  dim« 
tion  where  he  had  ihrovn  the  taad» 
and  Arnold  sh«ddered  with  honror  ai 
he  beheld  the  hideom  feetuaes  of  tha 
old  stidL-weman  grinHiBg  at  him  lika 
Medusa  from  ^  spotted' belly  of  the 
toad.  '' AecnnedbeldaBBiAvaiintI" 
he  diouted ;  ''  am  I  to  be  dogged  te 
ever  by  this  devil's  dam  ?"  BLoshing 
throuj^  the  underwood,  he  aimed  a 
blow  at  her  honid  visage*  h«i  mt* 
countered  only  the  pale  mad  stseaky 
stem  of  a  birch-tree.  He  laughed 
aloud  on  discovering  the  eauseof  thb 
delusion,  and  immediately  hia  ^art 
were  stunned  by  the  monstrous  and 
reiterated  peals  of  kugbtor  which  aa* 
sailed  lum  on  all  sides.  '^  I  am  auie* 
Iv  beset  by  aiegmn  ef  devils,"  though 
the  agemied  youth,  while  hia  hair 
stood  ereet,  aad  eold  drops  ef  PCM|^ 
ration  rolled  down  his  face  as  ne  Iia* 
tenedio  thia  horrid  buni  of  rneni* 
ment.  CoUecting,  by  a  suddfn  eflfbrt^ 
hia  scattered  eaeigies,  be  brandiidied. 
his  stick,  and  mdiedheadloiig  through 
the  tengled  thicket,  ahouting,  *'  Have 
at  ye  all!  Sprites  l.WitdiesTC^msto! 
and  Devils  r  He  plunged  fiirward 
like  a  maniac  thrangh  the  wood/util 
he  stepped  upon  another  toad,  whic^ 
yi^ed  to  the  pressure;  he  lost  hie 
looting,  fdl  breacfaless  on  the  brink 
of  a  declivity,  and  rolled  down  the 
shelving  side  of  a  deep  ravine,  where 


let^O 
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he  ky  a  CDDsktertble  tim^,  exhausted 
liiid  I 


,  When  vMlored  to  comcumsDess,  he 
feaiid  hifDiBdif  vepOsiiig  npcm  an  em« 
Breidered  solk  m  a  baron's  hall^  of  an« 
tkque  and  eoriovB  mi^ificeBce,  and 
the -soft  rayeof  the  morning  «iin  if  ere 
leaning' brightly  ujpon  hkn  through 
the  ardied  and  lortT  utrindows.  A 
lovely)  gir]>  of  nymmi-like  hues  and 
form^imd  robed  witti  elegant  simpli^ 
city,  Mood  neur  his  eouch.  Tresses  of 
the  brightest  chestnut  fell  in  waving 
liattiianee  over  her  iv(»ry  nedc  and 
shonldets ;  her  soft  bine  eyes  shot  rays 
as  mfld  as  moonbeams  upon  the  asto-t 
niihed  ^Arnold;  and  around  her  be^ 
witi^ing  mouth  lurked  a  smile  o£  in« 
dcsoribu^  archness  and  mystery.  In 
flhotrty  1^  was'  ^e  startling  resem« 
Uanoe^  the  very  counterparty  of  the 
pietty  S{^ika4iead  upon  his  stick. 

"  In  the  name  of  wonder^  where  am 
I  ?"  exclaimed  Arnold,  starting  from 
the  sofa,  and  gazing  upon  the  lovely 
straiqier  with  delight  and  amazements 
**  Have  the  wheek  of  time  rolled  back 
again?  Have  the  romantic  splendours 
of  die  middle  ages  risen  fh)m  the 
dead?  Or  Have  I  been  translated  from 
(hat  hellidi  forest  to  aa  angel's  para* 
dise?  Or  has  my  prettjrSphinx  oeen 
gifted  vTith  life  and  motion,  like  Pygij* 
malion'a  atatiie  ?  Or  hove  I  lost  my 
senses?  Or^w^ardoa  me,  your  lady« 
fihipl-^Youaie  surely  nocarvedknob? 
i  mean,  my  lady,  no  ivory  Sphinx?  I 
vrould  say,  that  your  lovelv  features 
are  so  mysterioua  and  Sphinx-like, 
that  I  am  perplexed  and  amazed  be« 
yond  expression." 

'^Return  to]f  our  couch,  good  youth  !*^ 
replied  the  smiUng  fairone ;  "  the  fever 
panxxysms  are  not  ove%  You  are  still 
raving,  but  I  see  symptoms  of  amend* 
ment.  Be  seated,  I  pray  you,  and  en- 
deavour to  collect  your  wandering  fa«i 
oidtiea.  I  can  assure  you,"  she  con- 
tinned,  ^  that  there  is  nothing  supeis 
Aatural  about  me  or  my  castle,  whidi 
iB  weH  known  in  Holstein  as  the  coun- 
try rendence  of  the  Countess  Cordu- 
hu  You  approached  it  last  night 
through  my  park,  whidi  is  well  wood^ 
ed,  and  so  intersected  with  rocks  and 
ravines,  as  to  be  somewhat  dangerous 
tonight-walkers.  Rambling,  as  is  my 
wont,  by  sunrise,  I  discovered  you 
Mag  senseless  in  a  deep  hollow,  near 
the  castle.  The  stiek  you  rave  about 
iaat  your  elbow.  Howit  came  into  yoinr 
powewipDi  I  know  iiot,  but  it  once 


belonged  to  m6 ;  and  the  Sphinx-head 
was  carved  by  my  page  Florestan,  who 
is  an  ingenious  little  fellow,  and  amu- 
ses himself  vrith  carving  my  features, 
and  applying  thein  to  every  thing  gro« 
tesque  and  fabtilous  in  the  animal 
workl." 

*'  Either  m^  senses  are  die  sport  of 
dreams,  or  this  vrorld  is  altogether  an 
enigma,"  replied  the  still-bewildered 
Arnold ;  *^  I  know  very  well  that  I 
live  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
that  I  have  studied  at  the  University 
of  Kiel.  Common  sense  tells  me  that 
there  are  neither  witches,  ghosts,  nor 
fairies,  and  yet  I  could  dmost  swear 
tiiat  ever  since  yesterday  noon,  I  have 
been  the  Bpott  and  victim  of  sup^ma* 
iural  «gency.  If,  therefore,  noble 
lady!  you  are  really  no  fairy,  but,  in 
good  £uth,  the  Countess  Cordula,  and 
a  human  being,  I  trust  you  will  par^ 
don  my  strange  languid  and  deport- 
ment, and  attribute  them  to  the  reid 
cause-^my  imaccountable  transition 
horn  the  horrors  of  your  park  to  this 
splendid  haU,  and  the  dazzling  pre«- 
sence  of  its  lovely  owner." 

**  ^gular  being  i"  replied  the 
Mushing  Countess,  *^  you  have  intro« 
duced  yomvelf  to  me  and  my  castle  in 
80  abrupt  and  original  a  manner,  that 
I  feel  somewhat  curious  to  become 
better  acquainted  wfth  such  an  oddity. 
If,  therefore,  your  time  and  engage- 
ments permit  you  to  remain  here  a 
few  days,  I  shall  be  happy  to  retain 
you  as  a  guest,  and  to  share  vrith  you 
the  summer  amusements  of  my  se- 
cluded residence.  If  you  delight  in 
music  and  in  song,  in  fine  old  pic- 
tures, and  the  pleasant  tales  and  le- 
gends of  Seandmavia,  you  will  find 
abundant  resources  under  my  roof." 

'^  Your  kindness  and  condescend 
sion  enchant  me,  lovely  Countess !  I 
seek  no  happier  fate,"  acclaimed  the 
enraptinred  Arnold,  pressing  the  hand 
of  his  fair  hostess  to  his  lips  with  fer- 
vent and  deep  delight.  She  acknoww 
ledged  her  consciousness  of  his  undis- 
guised admiration  by  a  blush  and 
smile  of  such  flattering,  such  thrilling 
potency,  that  hor  intoxicated  guest 
dready  ventured  to  indulge  in  some 
audacious  dreams  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences which  might  ensue  from 
daily  and  incessant  intercourse  with 
this  fascinating  Countess.  Sympathy, 
love,  and  marriage,  might  fcdiow  in 
natural  succession,  and  make  him  the 
happiest,  the  most  enviable  of  human 
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In  a  glowing  tumult  of  del^htful 
«nticipatioD8,  he  obeyed  an  tnfitatkm 
of  hb  hostess  to  accompany  her  hi  a 
stroU  through  the  castle  trardens.  Here 
«  romantic  scene  of  hills,  and  woods, 
and  waters,  met  the  ey^  and  Arnold 
recognised,  with  amazement,  in  the 
extensive  lake,  margined  with  hanging 
woods,  and  slotted  with  green  isuunds 
and  temples,  a  scaie  connected  wi& 
some  floating  reminiscences  of  his 
childhood,  or  of  some  vivid  dream>  he 
could  not  determine  whidi ;  but , he 
reoi^iected  having  gazed,  on  a  ^rious 
morning,  over  the  hedge  which  bound* 
ed  a  noble  park,  with  its  <3k)thic  cas- 
tle, reflected  in  the  mirrored  surface  of 
a  lake.  Pleasant  footpaths  meandered 
through  its  groves  and  gardens,  and  a 
cavalier  of  noUe  presence  was  ranging 
with  his  fair  one  through  the  beaute* 
•ous  luid8([»^.  He  well  remembered 
with  what  curious  longines  he  had 
<8een  and  envied  the  happy  Jot  of  that 
lovingpair ;  and  now,  ecstatic  thought.! 
'heiKi  longer  gazed  on  a  forbidden  pa- 
radise, but  walked  a  bidden  guest  over 
this  fairy  scene  by  the  side  of  its  beau- 
-tiftil  ^mistress ;  and  thia  fondest  dream 
^  his  juvenile  fancy  was  realized  with 
«  vivi^sess  and  abruptness  which,  to 
his  aSaSl  bewildered  senses,  partook  of 
Arabian  enchantment 

Returning  to  the  castle,  the  Coun- 
tess led  the  nappy  student  to  her  pic- 
ture gallery,  which  contained  some 
rare  and  admirable  specimens  of  the 
•old  masters.  Arnold  was  no  painter, 
Imt  he  had  a  painter's  eye  for  the 
foe&utiful  in  art  and  nature,  and  he 
gazed  with 'delight  upon  the  works  of 
RaffiieQe,  Titian,  Correggio,  and  Paul 
Veronese.  The  Countess  pointed  out 
to  him  some  matchless  portraits  paint- 
ed by  these  great  men,  and  dilated 
tipon  their  meiits  with  such  grace, 
spirit,  and  intelligence,  that  the  fi- 
giures  seemed  to  breathe,  and  almost 
start  flrom  the  canvass,  when  touched 
4)y  the  wand  of  this  enchantress.  One 
department  oi  the  gallery  was  occupiea 
by  the  pictures  of  a  modem  German 
artist,  who  seemed  to  have  drawn  his 
inspiration  from  the  eccentric  etching 
of  the  inimitable  Jacques  Callot.  So 
wild  and  grotesque  were  his  combina- 
tions of  the  imaginative  and  the  su- 
pernatural, with  the  realities  and  the 
commonplaces  of  every«^y  life,  diat 
'Arnold,  whose  foible  was  a  vivid  and 
ill-regulated  imagination,  bestowed 
'more  earnest  and  admiring  attention 
upon  these  ingenious  caricatures,  than 


he  had  devoted  to  iheoostiyispecim^is 
of  the  old  masters.  Recollectaig  hma^ 
self,  he  apologized  to-tibe  Countess  for 
this  angular  inr^erence,  and  explain- 
ed'it,  by  acknowledging  himself  aft 
admire  of  the  ecc^dtric  tales  and 
visions  of  Hoffinami,  whose  intense 
sympathy  with  the^ztravaganzas  and 
capriedos  of  Callot  was  abundantly 
notorious.  Hie  Countess  replied  onlv 
by  a  lifted  fOTefinflar,  and  an  lunh 
smile,  which  reminded  him  someiriiat 
disagreeably  of  iiis  ivory  Sphinx^  and 
he  foUowed  her  in  siloice  to^e  fine 
old  gothic  lilMrary,  where*  she  desired 
he  would  amine  himaelf  fc^  an  houTi 
and  left  him  to  hb  reflections,  liese 
ware  unfavourable  to  study^^and  while 
he  turned  over  many  curious  manu* 
scripts  and  missals,  uncon8cioua..of 
their  contents,  his  memory  was  busily 
oceupied  in  retracing  every  l0(^  and 
gesture  of  the  fascinating  Cordub* 
Wearied  at  length  of  studying  so  un- 
profitably  the  antique  lore  of  this  ou^ 
rious  library,  he  looked  around  for 
some  book  in  a  modem,  garb,  and.'di»< 
covered  a  single  tome  in  an  dlegtilit 
fancy  binding.  It  was  a  volcune^of 
his  favourite  Hoflinan,:and>opeBed  at 
the  tale  of  the ''  Golden  Vasei." .  This 
narrative  was  new  to  him,  and  he  de« 
Toured  it  withra  relish  so  absorbings 
that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  tracing  a 
mysterious  and  stardii^  resemblance 
in  his^wn  adventures,  to  those  of  ti»e 
student  Anselmo.  '^  Sorely ,"-he  ex* 
claimed, ''*  that  student.  mnst4)e  m)* 
double,  and  he,  or  I,  or  bo^.of  usi^ 
are  phantasmsin  the  mannerof  Callot*'.' 
The  sudden  entrance  of  tiie.  Countess 
dismounted  him  from  his  hobby,  imd 
although  he fblt  a-strong  imfnuae'to 
ask  her  if  she  thought  he  iresembied 
a  phantasm  of  Callot,  the  xiecolleetio& 
that  she  had  attributed  has  ravings 
about  the  Sphinx  to  temporary  de« 
rangement,  gave*him  a  timely  chede, 
and  the  sUver  tones  of  her  melodious 
vdce  dispelled  entirely  his  dielnsmi ; 
he  was  again  the  hap^estof  men,  and 
the  blisrful  hours  flew  by  unheeded, 
like  moments. 

Three  days  had  vanished  thus  de« 
lightfuUy,  and  had  appeared  to  our 
enamoured  student  like  a  feasant 
(Summer-night's  drasua,  when,  on  the 
fourth  morning,  he  heard  with  tentnr 
•that  the  Countess  was  confined  to  her 
•apartment  by  indisposition,  «nd  not 
ivisiUe  to  any  one.  Arnold's  oonsteiw 
'oatum  and  anxiety  were  for  somr  time 
excesBive,  hut  they^praduaUy  yielded 


to  a  groirmg  mi^icioil  that  the  Coun- 
4688  was  Dot  altogether  what  she  ap« 
peared.  He  receipted  the  story  of 
the  heautiful  Mdusiiia^  who  was  at 
cartdn  iieriods  chatiged  mto  a  serpoit^ 
luid  carefully  secluded  herself  when 
^he  hour  of  metamorphosis  approach- 
«d.  His'  apprehension  of  a  similar 
icatastroj^  was  so. enlivened  hy  the 
tfairy  s^endour  which  surrounded  him 
in  this  mysterious  castle^  that  he  re* 
•lapsed  headlong  into  the  fancies  crea- 
'ted  fa^.  the  .strong  resemhkmoe  of  the 
Countess  tphis  ivory  Sphinx ;  and,  for- 
getting alike  the  oblations  of  deco-. 
kani  and  gpratitude^  he  rushed  onwards 
•tob^  pnvate  apartment,  pushed  aside 
s^tse  opposing,  servants,  and  abruptly 
entered  the  forbidden  chamber.  The 
Msirtains.were  closdy  drawn  to  exclude 
•the  glate  of  daylight,  and  the  yellow 
4viy8  of'^  large  French  lamp  threw  a 
wt  and  mysterious  light  around  the 
^spadotts  apartment.  The  lofty  walls 
were  «lecorated  with  a  French  land« 
fseape  pap»,  on  which  were  skilfully 
idepictdl  the  .wondrous  features,  of 
Egyptian  scenery.  In  different  com- 
tpaitments  were  seen  the  enormous 
^pyramids  ^d  tem^s ;  the  broad  and 
•venerable  Nile,  with  here  «nd  there  a 
;croo)dile  reposing  in  long  and  scaly 
igrsmdeurtm  its  mai^in ;  and  opposite 
the  door  was  painted,  in  high  and  full 
^relief,  thfe  tnysterious  h^id  of  the 
.Sphinx,  resting  its  vast  proportions 
on  the  drifted  sand,  and  gazing  in 
-snild  ^aigesty .  over  the  vestiges  of 
JSgyptian  grandeur,  like  the  surviving 
^monarch  ^  a  shattered  world.  The 
?«l0gant  Parisian  fumitureof  this  apart* 
,ment  was  in  corresponding  taste,  and 
.^le  Countess  was  reclining  upon  a 
.«ouch,  supported  by  two  large  and  ad- 
•mirably  sculptured  Sphinxes,  while  all 
the  tables  and  chiffoniers  were  resting 
'on  thesame  pleasant- lookingmonsters. 
'  The  lovely  Corduk  looked  pale  as  an 
hrory  statue;  her  Ups  were  flushed 
ivith  the  glow  t)f  fever,  and  there  was 

>  in  her  even  a  dark  and  melancholy 
-lustre,  she  was  reclining  on  her  side, 

her  bosom  supported  by  bar  left  arm, 
<and  wh^i  the  agitated  youth  approach- 
;  ed  her,  she  raised  the  forefinger  of  her 
.  right  hand,  and  thus  addressed  him. 

-  **  Arnold- !  Arnold  1  who  are  you  ? 
«nd  who  am  I  ?"  '*  My  lovely  Sphinx !" 

-  cxdaimed  the  bewildered  student, 
*'  what  do  I  see  and  hear  ?  You  pro* 
pose  to  me  an*  enigma  which  it  is  im« 

>  poMuble  to  solve.  J>o  you  think  1 4im 


one  of  Callot's  t^ntasmai   or»  do 
you  take  "me  for  CEdipus  himself?" . 

"  Arnold !  Arnold  r'  continued  the 
X^ounteas/in  trenmlous'tmies.and  evi» 
dent  anxiety,  "  if  you  could  scdvemy 
onigmi^  I  should-expire  before  you^ 
«nd  yet  my  cruel  destiny  oompds  me 
to  ask,  AVho  are  you  ?  ajod  who  am 
^I  ?"  At  these  dreadful  words,  the  u»- 
^happj  Arnold  felt  his  heai^  fdnk  witlh* 
an  him;  his  fairy  visions,  vanished^ 
hi^  lips  quivered  with  dismay^  .his 
fences  smote  together,  his  brain  began 
40  whirl,  and  all  around  him  wi» 
mist  and  confusion.  The  sublime 
scenery  which  adorned  the  walls  ap<- 
peared  to  movearovmd  him  like  a  pa- 
4ioramic  landscape ;  the  pyramids  of 
Memphis  and  Saccara,  the  ^ntobe« 
jisksand  temples,  threw  up  their  aw* 
ittl  forms  from  earth  to  heaven,  ^nd 
stalked  before  him  in  colossal  march, 
(like  spectral  visions  of  the  past.  ;The 
troubled  waters  of  the  Nile  began,  to 
cleave  their  bed,  and  the  scaly  mcmstors 
on  its  banks  to  creep  with  opening 
jaws  around  the  chamber;  while  the 
numerous  Sphinxes  which  adorned  it, 
assuming  suddenly  the  form  and  Ilea- 
tures  of  the  Countess,  pointed  thek 
warning  fingers  at  the  frenzied  Ar« 
nold,  and  with  smiles  of  boding  mys- 
tery, screamed  in  his  shrinking. -ears 
the  fatal  questicms,  ''  Who  are  »you? 
.and  who  am  I  ?" 

"  Gracious  Heaven !"  exdaimed  the 
agonized  student,  t'^  I  am  hedged  in 
'  by  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  Forbear ! 
in  mercy  forbear!"  he  continued ^in 
delirious  terror,  while  he  covered  his 
aching  eyes  and  throbbing  temples 
with  his  hands.  ''  Forbear  those  hor- 
rid questions  !  I  know  not  who  I  am. 
•—Would  I  had  never  been!"   Aou- 
-fflng,  by  a  desperate  efibrt,  his  expiring 
'energies,  he  rushed  out  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  fled  from  the  castle  to  the 
:  adjacent  wood.    Winged  with  terror, 
he  bounded  through  the  tangled  un- 
derwood, stumbled  over  the  root  of  an 
oak  tree,  and  rolled  down  the  side  of 
a  declivity.  He  lay  for  some  time  stun- 
ned and  dizzy  with  the  shock,  but 
gradually  recovered  his  senses,^and  re- 
-  sumed  his  flight.   After  running  with 
headlong  speed  for  some  hours,  he 
looked  up,  and  to  his  infinite  amaze- 
.  ment,  found  himself  within  a  mile  of 
the  Holstein  gate  of  Hamburg,  and 
.  theivoryknob-stickin  hbhand.  Slack- 
ening his  pace  to  a  sober  walk,  and 
gazii^  at  the  pretty  g^hinx^  he  began 
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to  commimc  with  bimself.— "  Surely 
the  events  of  the  l^ist  three  dasrs  can^ 
not  haire  b«eii  a  dream?  No,  itnpos- 
tM<6 !  '^lej  trere  far  too  lively  and 
eircmnstahtial  for  a  vision.  Bat>ifne 
chrMKm>  my  Hoktdn  Countess  must  be 
wdl  known  in  Hamburff^  I  will  make 
diligent  seaitby  and  on  Uie  spot."  He 
b^gan  iminediately  to  question  every 
liassenger  he  met  where  the  Counfess 
X^oidula  r^ded ;  but  no  one  had  ever 
beard  the  name,  or  knew  the  stately 
baronial  castle  he  described  so  minute^ 
ly,  and  the  vehement  limgnage^  flail- 
ed eheeks,  and  sparkling  eyes  of  the 
euestionery  excited  amcmgst  the  more 
tmnkiijg  passengers  a  mspicion  that 
be  had  drank  too  deeply  at  the  mad« 
^killing  fount  of  poetrv  and  romance, 
'*  Alas !"  soliloquized  itie  disappointed 
Arnold,  '*  if  such  a  countess  and  such 
a  castle  are  unknown,  my  strange  ad^ 
venture  'must  inde^  have  been  a 
«lream,  and  the  less  I  say  of  it  the  bet« 
ter,  iest  my  friends  should  pronounce 
me  a  visionary,  and  my  prospects  in 
life  be  blasted  by  a  nick- name.  I 
would  give  one  of  my  ears/'  he  con- 
tinue, as  he  strolled  towards  the 
city,  '^if  I  could  .banish  that  fatal 
enigma  from  my  memory. — '  Who  are 
you?'— Who  I  am  indeed  is  more 
than  I  can  tell.  I  am  the  natural 
son  (tf  8omdx>dy,  but  whether  of  ft 
prince  or  a  pedlar,  I  could  never  learn. 
The  question  would  have  puzzled 
CBdipus  himself.  However,  what  has 
been  may  be  again,  and  I  have  always 
tibe  pleasant  consciousness  that  I  am 
possibly  a  prince  inc(^.,  like  a  meta- 
morphosed king'in  a  fairy  tale.  The 
^nelmntment  may  be  brokeii  some  day 
by  a  word,  and  I  may  find  myself  all 
at  Once  betrothed  to  a  princess,  and 
hdr*apparent  to  a  throne.  But  what- 
ever I  may  turn  oat  to  be  according  to 
the  flesh,  I  should  like  very  much  to 
know  what  I  am  in  spirit  and  in  truth; 
and,  above  all,  whether  I  am  a  poet. 
Certainly  my  imagination  is  very 
prone  to  take  wing,  and  fly  away  with 
me ;  and  I  have  been  often  told  that 
I  am  absent  and  eccentric.  Surely 
•these  are  indisputable  tokens  of  a  ge- 
nius forpoetiyand  romance.— >By  Hea- 
ven, I'll  write  a  book !  My  own  life 
and  adventures  will  make  an  admira- 
bleemo,  and  this  laughing  little  Sphinx 
ft  deUdOus  episode,  'tbe  Countess 
Coi^ula;  her  matchless  beauty  and 
aocomplkhments ;  her  stately  castle, 
with  it8  books  and  pictures,  wood8.and 
waters -*- what  del^htful  materials! 
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But  that  horrible  Ji^ftyptian-chi^lyr 
with  its  dancing  pyramids ;  and  those 
gaping  crococules  and  jchatteriog 
sphinxes — Faugb!  the  recoUectioii, 
turns  nay  brain.  And  those  cursed  en-» 
igmas.  Who  are  you  ?  ai^,  Wfaoam  I }; 
-^Dear  incomprehensible  (uount«8a!'f 
sighed  the  still  enamouxed  student^ 
''  could  I  wish  to  solve  these,  fetal 
questions  at  the  ridctfif  thy  preciioas 
existence  ?  No,  my  swddt  Cordnla  !** 
Vision,  or  ho  vision  1 1  ^ill  never  for«> 
get  thee,  imd  never  cease  l|9  love  thee.? 


On  the  following  momin|;  he  hired, 
an  apartment  in  the  suburb/  overlo^D- 
ing  the  Holstein  road.  The  house  was 
in  the  centre  of  a  pleasant  gdirden,  and 
commanded  a  view  of  the  ihad  and 
passengers  without  exposure  to  the 
dust  and  noise.  He  clH>se  this  situat- 
tion  in  the  latent  hope  that  tlM  Coun- 
tess had  deceived  him  by  an  assumed 
name,  and  that  he  might,  some  day  be  ^ 
60  fortunate  as  to  see  Jner  equ^fige  on 
the  road  to  or  from  Hambuig,^  The 
utmost  efforts  of  his  understanding 
had  been  unable  to  reach  anpntirB-^ 
conviction  that  his  late  ady^tui^e  had 
been  a  dream,  and  the  intense^ev- 
ness  with  which  he  began  and  pursued 
the  story  of  his  life,  tended  only^to  in^ 
crease  his  delusion. .  ^ 

Prefixing  the  title  of  '^  Advettturee 
of  a  Student,  a  Romance  of  ReaLtLi^B, 
in  the  manner  of  CallotandHoffio^anny" 
he  compressed  into  a  single  obH>tfflr 
every  precious  incident  as  corapn^tiye* 
ly  unworthy  of  his  authorship,^  and, 
plunging  with  mad  delight  in,to  the 
episode  Of  The  Sphiiix,'^he  detailed, 
in  glowing  andimpassioaied  language, 
his  adventures  in  the  haunted  wood, 
and  mysterious  castle  of  the  C^ntess. 
He  wrote  the  earlier  portion'  of  this 
episode  in  the  form  and  language  of 
fiction,  but  the  longer  he  wrote,  the 
more  confirmed  was  his  bdief  in  the 
truth  of  his  romance;  and. at  length 
he  yielded  to  a  conviction  tfiat  be  was 
entangled  in  a  romantic  web  (^  ind* 
dents,  aind  that  the  sudden  discovery  of 
his  illustrious  parents  wotdd  be  the 
solution  of  the  j^blem.  The  startling 
questions  of  ^*  Who  are  you  ?  and. 
Who  am  I  ?"  hkunted  him  like  spec- 
tres, and  amongst  many  singular  spe* 
culations  upon  ms  own  origin  andiden- 
tity,  be  began  to  indulge  a  susptdou 
that  he  had  a  double  existence,  and 
that  he  could  inhabit  two  places  ft 
once.  He  now  recollected  with  aligrni 
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tiie  many  tales* he  had  Heard,  and 
ottoe  discredited,  of  men  who  had  two 
distinct  and  intelligent  existences^, 
who  hod  eren  beheld'  their  own  dou*  * 
hies,  and  had  heen  warned  by  those 
mysterious  appearances  of  their  ap- 
wroaehing  deaths.  Feiuf  ul  of  yielding 
himself  too  entirely  to  the  dominion 
of  this  excitement,  he  would  often 
n»h '  into  the  busy  streets  df  Ham- 
burg, and  endeavour  to  regain,  by 
rough  collision  with  the  world  and  its 
realities,  some  portion  of  common  sense 
and  selfxpossession.  But,  whenever 
be  approached  his  lodgings,  his  vi- 
slonaicy  ^tars  returned,  and  he  often 
hesitated  to  opeii  his  door,  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  he  should  behold  him« 
self  seated  at  the  table,  and  writing 
the  continuation  of  his  romance. 
-»  Od  St  John's  day,  Arnold  returned 
homefrom  a  longramble,  and  sat  down 
after  dinner  in  his  verandah,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  road  and  pas^ 
seng^B.  It  was-  a  genuine  midsum* 
mer-day ;  the  sun  was  hot  and  bril« 
liant,  the  sky  was  the  deep  blue  of 
Italy,  and  the  dusty  road  was  crowded 
'wMk  vehicles,  horses,  and  pedestrians 
iiinuiBerahle ;  all  eager  to  exchange 
the  narrow  streets  and  oppressive  at- 
mosphere of  Hamburg  for  the  pure 
air  and  pleasant  shade  of  the  adjacent 
groves  and  gardens.  Arnold  gazed 
with  envy  upon  the  gay  and  elegant 
groups  which  passed  in  review  before 
him ;  and  coveted  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  horses  which  pranced  under 
their  riders,  or,  in  splendid  harness, 
along  the  spacious  avenue.  Passion- 
atdy  fond  of  riding,  he  pictured  to 
himself,  in  glowing  colours,  the  de- 
light of  bounding  along  on  a  fine  £ng- 
lidi  hunter,  and  of  displaying  before 
the  admiring  eyes  of  numerous  belles 
his  noble  and  iearless  horsemanship. 
"  And  might  I  not  have  the  good  for« 
tune,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  gazed  on 
the  ivory  Sphinx  in'  his  hand,  *^  to 
meet  my  lovely  Countess  amidst  that 
crowd  of  fashionables?"  Reclining 
with  his  head  and  arms  upon  the  rail- 
ing of  his  verandah,  he  fell  into  his 
wonted  reverie ;  and  at  length  the  sul- 
try atmosf^ere,  combined  with  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  walk,  soothed  him 
into  a  profound  dumber,  from  which 
he  was  unpleasantly  roused  by  that 
ominous  question,  "  Arnold !  who  are 
you  ?"  Looking  up,  he  saw,  in  the 
garden,  ^e  elegant  little  jockey,  whose 
•mysterious  recommendation  of  a  stick 
on  the  Jungfimi  sUegwalkhadsomuch 
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perpl^ed  him.  The. laughing  boy^ 
stood  below  the  verandah^  and,  point- 
ing towards  Arnold  with  his  right  fore^^ 
finger,  repeated  the  annoying  ques* 
t;on,  *'  Who  are  you  ?"  Prompted 
\)oft^  by  anger  and  curiosity,  the  8tu<« 
den^  started  from  his  seat,  rushed 
down  stairs,  and  out  of  the  house  door, 
but  the  boy  was  gone.   . 

Dartini^  across  the  garden  into  the 
high-road;  the  puzzled  youth  looked 
right  and  l6ft,  but  in  vain ;  tlie  jockey 
had  disappeared,  and  Arnold,  after 
some  fruitless  inquiries  amongst  the 
passengers,  deter^iiined  to  join  the  gay 
throng,  and  amuse  .himself  as  well  as 
he  could  without  a  hqrse.  But  all  his 
endeavours  to  reconcile  ^imself  to  the 
use  of  his  own  legs  were,  ineffectual; 
and  he  recollected,  with  keen  regret, 
those  happy  days  of  childhood,  when 
a  stick  between  his  legs  was  as  good 
as  an  Arabian  courser.  '*  How  pure 
the  delights,  how  poetical  the  delu* 
sions  of  childhood !"  soliloquized  our 
student,  as  he  paced  along.  ^  Would 
I  were  but  four  years  old !  I  should 
mount,  this  knotted  stick,  and  trot 
along  this  pleasant  road,  with  fresh 
and  exquisite  eojoyment.  I  should 
believe  myself  mounted  on  a  real 
horse ;  and  what  we  thoroughly  be« 
lieve  becomes  a  real  and  palpable 
truth,  whatever  this  dull  prosaic  world 
may  say  to  the  contrary."  Pursuing 
this  train  of  thought,  the  visionary 
Arnold  plunged  so  deeply  into  the  vi- 
vid recollections  and  associations  of 
his  childhood,  that  he  at  length  for- 
got there  was  a  world  without,  as  well 
as  a  world  within  him,  and  actually 
putting  the  stick  between  his  legs,  be- 
gan to  canter  away  with  great  speed 
and  spirit  along  the  highway,  to  the 
indescribable  amusement  of  the  nu- 
merous passengers.  Shouts  of  laugh- 
ter resounded  on  all  sides,  but  they 
were  blended  with  the  sounding  ho<^ 
«nd  rolling  wheels  of  numerous  equi- 
pages, and  fell  unheeded  or  unh^urd 
upon  the  ears  of  Arnold,  who  pursued 
his  ride  with  infinite  satisfaction,  ua- 
til  he  beheld,  in  the  distance,  an  equi- 
psge  of  surpassing  splendour  leave  the 
avenue,  and  strike  into  a  cross-road. 
It  was  an  open  English  carriage,  of 
rich  and  elegant  design,  drawn  by 
four  mi^nificent  Damsh  horses,  and 
preceded  by  two  outriders  in  English 
jockey-costume.  The  only  occupant 
of  this  dazzling  vehide  was  a  young 
and  elegantly  attired  woman.  Soon 
as  Arnold  beheld  the  jockeys,  he  re- 
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oegoiaed  Um  garb  of  the  inysterioiiB: 
youth  who  bad  spoken  to  him  od  the 
Jongfem-stiegy  and  again  but  an  hour 
since  in  his  giurden.  '^  That  must  be 
my  lovely  Countess,"  be  exdaimed,  aa 
he  bounded  forward  with  hghtning- 
speed  to  overtake  the  brilliant  equi* 
iiage.  Finding  hia  horse  an  ^icum- 
oranee  rather  than  a  help,  he  trans-* 
ferred  it  from  his  legs  to  his  fingers, 
succeeded  at  length  in  overtaking  the 
carriage,  and,  to  nis  inexpressible  de* 
li^ht,  d^oova^  in  the  fur  traveller 
hia  radiant  and  enchanting  Cordula. 

$he  immediately  observed  and  re* 
oognised  him»  Stopping  the  carriage^ 
she  greeted  the  breathlM  and  agita* 
ted  student  with  a  melodious  laugh. 
*'  Hah !  Do  we  mtet  again  ?"  said  we. 
'^Strangeandinoomprebensible  youthl 
Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  to 
have  mistaken  me  for  an  enchanted 
Meluaina  ?  What  do  you  think  of  me 
BOW?  Am  I  a  marble  Sphinx,  or  an 
ivory  knob?  Ha !  ha  1  na  1  Yon  are 
truly  an-  original  persona^^e,  and  far 
more  amusing  than  a  Spauiah  comedy. 
1^0  step  into  the  carriage,  and  give  an 
account  of  yourself." 

The  abashed  and  bewildered  Amokl 
didkiot  wait  asecond  invitation.  Spring* 
iog  with  an  elastic  bound  of  delight 
into  the  vehicle,  he  took  the  profimd 
seat  b^  its  lovely  mistress,  and  the  four 
pranciDg  Danes  resumed  their  speed* 

'^  Ah !  my  adorable  Countess>"  ex- 
claimed the  happy  student,  as  soon  aa 
he  could  find  breath  and  language, 
*'  why  did  you  address  me  so  myste- 
riously in  that  Egyptian  chamner? 
And  why  did. you  recline  upon  your 
couch  in  the  very  attitude  of  tne  Egyp* 
tian  Sphinx  ?  Dangerous  and  incom* 
prehensible  fair-one  1  My  adventures 
in  your  enchanted  caatle,  and  my  vi^ 
vid  reo(^ection  of  its  lovely  mistress, 
have  brougbt  me  to  the  verge  o£  in- 
4sanity»  My  ni^its  and  days  are  8uc« 
ceasive  dreams,  naunted  by  your  an* 
gelic  form ;  and,  so  strong  is  the  de- 
lusion, that  I  have  almost  lost  the  fa- 
culty of  distinguishing  between  my 
waking  and  sleeping  visions.  Even 
the  common  incidents  of  every- day 
life  aasume  a  supernatural  and  mystop 
rions  character ;  and,  can  you  bcSieve 
>it,  lovely  Countess !  when  I  first  be- 
held your  equipage,  I  was  mounted 
on  this  foolish  stick,  and  cantering 
along  the  high-road  like  a  brainless 
chilli,  firmly  Jlilieving  all  the  while 
that  I  had  a  noble  courser  under  me? 
Kay,  more !  I  have  even  doubted  the 


reality  of  tlioae  daya  of  panrijue^  which 
I  lived  under  your  hospitable  roof^ 
and  even,  now,  that  your  Ticinitf 
brings  the  sweet  conviction  home  t9 
my  raiiihed  senses  I  am  distmrtwd 
by  a  vague  and  unoonqueraUe  appre^ 
hension  that  my  mesent  faapronesa  im 
but  a  dehuioD,  wnicfa  a  wnricr  look 
may  dissolve  for  ever." 

''Hal  ha!  ha!  ha!"  lamped  the 
Countess,  until  the  tears  rolled  down 
her  chedo.  ^  Singular  being!  Can 
yon  stall  doubt  the  evidence  S[  your 
senses?  When  will  these  waodennga 
of  fancy  cease?  Beware^  friend  Ax^ 
ndd,  of  indulging  such  pemieioas  e»« 
citements,  or  yon  will  end  in  doub(« 
ing  your  own  existence.  You  nittsl 
straggle  manfully  agunst  Hbem  dan- 
gerous hallucinations,  and  open  your 
eyes  and  senses  to  a  omviotHm  that 
you  are  again  my  prisoner,and  ratum- 
ing  to  the  castle  aa  fint  at  my  irape* 
tuoua  Danea  can  irfiirl  yon." 
-  ''  Would  I  were  your  j^rjaoner  for 
life,  moat  lovely  CouMass !  JOt  that  I 
had  never  entem  the  sphere  of  yowr 
enchantments  r  exclaimed  the.  ena* 
moured  youths  witha  gaze  so  fimiiglit 
with  tenoer  meaning,  that  the  bkab* 
ing,  smifing  Cordula  found  it'<ftpe« 
dient  to  introduce  a  less  haoBtev  to* 
pic  of  conversation. 

The  houra  flitted  «i  rosy  wniga 
over  the  enraptmvd  student  aa  be  &- 
tened  to  the  music  of  her  tbrilliiig 
voice,  and  became  eaeh  moment  more 
enthnlled  by  her  radiant  foatnrea, 
and  the  naindess  fosdnatkma  of  her 
language  and  deportment.  The  even* 
ing  had  advanced  unperceived,  mod 
the  sun  waa  sinking  majestically  be- 
hind the  dark  wooda  which  belted  the 
horizon,  when  the  carriage  stopped  at 
a  psrk^entranoe,  and  the  Coinntraay 
with  a  smile  of  mystery,  invited  him 
to  walk  through  her  enchanted  gtove 
to  Ae  castle. 

As  he  assisted  her  descent,  h^  o^ 
served,  for  the  first  time,  the  foatwea 
of  the  two  outriders,  and  discovered 
in  one  of  them  the  mysterious  youth 
who  had  roused  him  by  that  fotal 
question  from  beneath  his  window. 
While  he  hesitated  to  indulge  hia  euw 
riority,  the  Countess,  with  flattering 
famiharity,  took  hia  arm  and  led^bim 
through  u\t  forest  scenery  whidi'sur- 
rounded  and  concealed  her  4»8tle.  The 
daylight  waa  rapidly  diswpearing, 
but  he  could  easily  discern  la  the  no* 
meruus  cliffs  and  caverns  which  adorn- 
td  this  romantic  wood,  and  in  the  sin* 
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gular  ochoes  which  proceeded  from  * 
sheniy  the  natural  causes  of  those  un- 
fdeasant  adveuturee  which  attemled 
his  first  approadi  to  the  Castle.  •  The 
iocreasiDg  gloom  of  this  sylvan  if^on 
va3  partially  dialled  hy  thie  rising 
moon,  and  the  interyals  between  the 
dense  foliage  were  gemmed  with  stars 
which  shone  like  pendant  lamps  in  the 
dark  blue  heavens.  Suddenly  a  stream 
pf  brilliant  light  shot  across  the  hori- 
zon. .  '*  Hah !"  exclaimed  Arnold, 
*/  what  a  spleqdid  meteor!" 

**  It  was  no  meteor,"  replied  the 
Countess,  ''  but  a  rocket  from  the 
castle  gardens*  You  will  meet  a  nu- 
jaaerous  assemblage  of  my  friends  and 
neighbours,  invited  to  celebrate  my 
birdi-day  by  a  fete  champ^tre,  and  a 
masked  ball  of  dramatic  costumes, 
^hat  loeket  was  a  signal  to  commence 
the  illuminations,  which  are  designed 
by  my  clever  little  page  florestan. 
i  love  that  little  fellow  as  if  he  were 
my  brother,  and  you,  Arnold !  must 
love  him  for  my  sake.  He  is  f\ill  of 
ingenious  attentions  to  me,  andheex- 
cdA  in  every  thing  he  undertakes. 
He  paints  admirably  in  oil ;  and  to« 
QKxrrow,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  *'  he 
^U  paint  your  porti;ait,  that  I  may 
at  least  possess  a  copy,  in  case  the 
arrange  original  should  again  doubt- 
again  abandon  me.  But  I  trust,  Ar- 
nold !"  continued  the  bewitching  Cor- 
dula,  ".  that  your  second  visit  will  be 
more  enduring  than  the  first." 
. '  These  words  were  uttered  in  a  voice 
tremUing  with  emotion,  and  the  su« 
pvemely  blest  and  enraptured  student, 
no  longer  doubting  her  sympathy, 
knelt  to  his  fair  ^islaver,  and,  with  a 
beating  heart  and  faltering  tongue, 
stammered  his  tale  of  love.  In  blush« 
ing  haste  the  lovely  Countess  extend- 
ed her  ivory  hands  to  the  kneeling 
-Arnold,  and  bade  him  rise.  Still  hold- 
ing his  hands  in  hers  with  a  gentle 
pressure,  which  electrified  the  happy 
studait,  she  .fixed  upon  his  glowing 
features  a  long  and  searching  gaze. 
"  Ah,  Arnold!  Arnold !"  at  length 
she.  said,  in  tones  of  tender  and  impas- 
;uoned  modulation,  *'  if  you  really 
loVed  me,  you  would  not  feel  so  inqui- 
sitive about. me.  You  would  love  me 
for  my  own  sake,  regardless  of  the 
world  and  its  ofHUtons.  But  men  were 
ever  tdfish  and  distlrustf td.  They  can- 
not love  with  theentiredevotedness,  the 
pure  and  lofty  confidence  of  v?omao." 
.    "  Celestial,  creature  I"  exdaimcd  the 
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delirious  ArnoW,  "fi^rgive  my  doubts 
and  wanderings.  They  are  at  rest  for 
ever ;  and,  henceforward,  you  are  my 
world,  my  universe.  Pardon  my  da- 
ring hopes,  my  mad  presumption,  and 
make  me  Uie  first  and  happiest  of  hu- 
man beings,  the  husband  of  the  beau- 
tiful, the  accomplished,  and  highly- 
gifted  Cordula." 

"  Dear  Arnold!"  whispered  the 
blushing  and  gratified  Countess,  '*  I 
am  yours.  Henceforward  you  are  the 
chosen  partner  of  my  affections  imd 
my  life ;  but  beware  of  future  doubts, 
and  forget  my  singular  questions  in 
the  Egyptian  chamber.  They  were 
intended  as  a  trial  of  your  regard  for 
me,  but  it  was  then  unequal  to  the 
test.  You  doubted  me  because  you 
could  not  comprehend  me,  and  you 
would  not  believe,  because  you  were 
not  permitted  to  investigate.  If  you 
would  not  lose  me  for  ever,  follow 
blindly  the  impulses  of  your  affection- 
ate nature,  and  destroy  not  our  hap- 
piness by  inordinate  anxiety  to  know 
of  what  materials  it  is  composed." 

The  fortunate  student,  still  dizzy 
with  this  unexpected  height  of  bli8»i 

Eromised  boundless  confidence,  and 
)ve  everlasting,  and  sealed  hi»  pro- 
mise with  a  fervent  kiss  upon  the  wsy 
lips  of  the  blushing  fair  one.  When 
this  raoturous  overaow  of  feeling  had 
somewhat  subsided,  he  ol^served  a 
fiery  glow  spreading  over  the  horizon  ; 
and  as  they  emerged  soon  after  from 
the  forest-shades,  he.  was  startled,  and 
for  a  moment  blinded  by  a  spectacle 
almost  too  dazzling  for  human  vision. 
The  noble  mansion  of  the  Countess 
was  illuminated  from  end  to  end,  and 
reared  its  proud  and  castellated  form 
like  a  huge  pyramid  of  light  The 
ingenious  Florestan  had  traced  with 
lines  of  radiant  lamps,  each  buttress, 
battlement,  tower,  and  pinnacle  of  the 
lofty  edifice,  which  stood  in  bright  re- 
lief before  a  dark  background  of  woody 
hills,  and  realized  the  chivalrous  n^ag* 
nificence  of  the  middle  ages.  The  still- 
ness of  the  lovely  night  was  now  bro- 
ken by  a  gentle  breeze,  which  gradual- 
ly swelled  into  a  gust,  apd  suddenly 
the  sound  of  sad  and  thrilling  harmo- 
ny fioated  above  the  loving  paiK.  A 
louder  strain  succeeded,  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  was  suffused  with  the  lof* 
ty  intonations  of  harp-music,  which 
soared  insensibly  into  the  sustained 
and  solemn  grandeur  qf  an  oigan^and 
then;  melting  dowii<Hiin|ie88iv€  ca« 
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denees^  died  away  on  the  breefee  like 
the  faint  and  lingering  whispers  of  as 
^olian  harp. 

"  Surely,  my  sweet  Gorchila!"  ex- 
claimed t$e  wondering  Arnold^  "  we 
listen  to  the  music  of  l^e  spheres. 
Whence  come  those  awM  sounds  ?" 

<<  It  is  the  giant's  harp,"  replied  the 
Countess.  "  Seven  powerful  wires, 
tuned  to  the  gamut,  are  stretdied  be« 
tween  the  flanking  towers  which  over* 
top  the  castle,  and  when  it  blows  a 
storm,  the  pealingof  diid  great  weather- 
harp  is  carried  on  the  gale  for  several 
miles."* 

Another  rocket  soared  aloft,  and 
suddenly  an  unseen  band  of  Turkish 
music  began  a  lively,  bounding  mea« 
sure.  T^  castle-gates  flew  open,  and 
a  numerous  train  of  youths  and  ihdd« 
ens,  carrying  torches,  issued  from  the 
portal  to  meet  the  approaching  pair, 
strewed  flowers  along  their  path,  and 
danced  before  them  in  gay  procession 
to  the  entrance  of  the  great  baronial 
hall  of  the  castle,  in  which  the  taste- 
ful illuminations  of  Florestan  had 
created  the  blaze  of  noon.  Their  ar- 
rival was  announced  by  a  triumphant 
flourish  from  the  trumpets  stationed 
in  the  gallery,  and  immediately  a 
crowd  of  dramatic  maskers  and  mum- 
mers rushed  ft»rward  to  greet  them. 
Arnold  gazed  in  speechless  amazement 
at  the  grotesque  extravagance  of  garb 
aikl  feature  exhibited  in  the  masks 
and  costumes  of  the  numerous  guests. 
All  the  witches,  and  demons,  the 
ghosts,  and  grave-diggers,  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Goedie;  the  harlequins, 
bul^ns,  and  merry  beggars,  of  Groz« 
ci  and  Goldoni;  and,  yet  stranger, 
tlie  wild  and  grotesque  conceptions  of 
Callot,  Hoffmann,  and  the  eccentric 
artist  in  the  castle-gallery,  were  em- 
bodied and  let  loose  on  mis  occasion. 
Arnold  and  the  Countess  retired  for  a 
short  time  to  array  diemselves  in  ^e 
picturesque  and  splendid  costumes  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and,  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  hall,  the  music  played  an 
inspiring  measure,  and  the  merry 
maskers  separated  into  groups  fStn* 
dancing.  Too  much  excited  and  as- 
tonished to  join  in  ^s  amusement, 
ihe  student  stood 'in  silence  by  his 


Countess,  and  gased  with  painftd  f&te- 
bodingsupon  the  Wild  and  UntsMt 
boene  around  him.  Meanwhile,  ^t 
princely  Hamlet  and  Iris  d««ed  €^h^ 
lia,  the  aspiring  Faust,  the  taidst 
Maigaret,  and  aU  die  apecti^  woA 
witehes  (^  Macbeth  and  May.^y 
night,  began  to  thread  the  mazes  of  A 
new  quadrille ;  the  buffoons  and  sea«« 
iramoudies  of  Venice  performed  with 
wild  and  stattfing  vehemence  the  dra* 
matic  dances  of  Italy ;  and,  while 
these  groups  filled  the  centt^  of  the 
hall,  the  spectacled,  distorted,  and 
fantastic  creations  of  Callot  and  Hotf- 
mann  encircled  them,  and  waltzed 
around  the  haU  in  revolutions  so  fear*- 
fiilly  rapid  that  their  figures  resembled 
flitting  shadows  rather  than  human 
beings. 

"  And  where  is  MephHitopheles  ^ 
said  Arnold,  at  length,  somewhat 
ashamed  of  his  long  silence. 

*'  He  is  the  master  of  the  tevels," 
replied  the  Countess,  ^andthel^t 
dress^  character  in  the  hdl.  His 
mask  especially  is  an  admirable  piece 
of  mechanism,  the  contrivance  of  my 
ingenious  Florestan.  BehoM  him 
standing  on  a  table,  directing  Idle 
music  and  the  dancers." 

Arnold  approached  the  table,  and 
started  with  dismay  when  he  behdd 
this  awfiil  conception  of  the  highly 
gifted  Goethe  personified  With  super*, 
human  accuracy.  He  stood  erect  upon 
a  table,  and  marked  the  time  Wim^a 
roll  of  parchment,  on  which  music 
was  traced  in  red  and  dowing  charaO- 
ters,  as  if  written  with  a  pen  of  fii«» 
His  taU  figure  was  muffled  in  a  S^ 
nish  mantle,  his  narrow  forehead  and 
upward  danting  evebrows  were  shaded 
by  his  bat  and  fesL^et,  and  a  hal& 
mask  conceided  only  the  higher  por^ 
tfon  of  his  unearthly  visage,  leaving 
exposed  a  mouth,  cheeks,  and  chin  of 
brown,  livid,  and  homy  texture,  ppe 
the  skin  of  a  mummy.  The  nosbrila 
of  his  beaked  nose  werie  dikted  wftii 
intense  scorn,  and  a  derisive  and 
isatanic  smile  lurked  round  his  slnhny 
lips  and  spreading  jaws,  while  %« 
small  and  deepset  eyes  gleamed  MaU 
ly  through  ineir  pasteboard  iocketa 
like  nebulous  stars.  A  sudden  shiver* 


*  The  giaot^s  haip  is  a  colossal  imitatioii  of  die  ^olian  harp,  and  was  invented  in 
3  786,  by  the  Abbate  Qattoni,  at  Milan.  He  stretched  seven  iron  wires,  tuned  to  the 
gamut,  from  the  summit  of  a  tower  fifty  feet  high,  to  the  hoose  of  Signor  Moscati,  who 
took  a  fiveJy  interest  in  the  success  of  the  experiment.  In  blowing  weather,  this  tnighty 
instrument  woi^  play  harmonionsly  (br  many  hours,  and  its  powerful  tones  were  car- 
ried to  a  distance  hardly  credible.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOgl'C 
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iag  r»iii  tbroug^  th#  frame  of  An)ol4 
as  he  gazed  upon  this  awful  masker, 
and  1^  recoiled  in  abhorrence  ;  but  an 
unaacountableand  serpent^faacinatioi^ 

Shrived  him  of  all  volition,  and  in^ 
untarily  li^e  again  appro«iched  the 
Uhle  ;.  when,  behold !  the  f  yes  of  Me* 
pbist(^hde6,bel<»:e  so  undistinguish- 
able,  were  now  protruding  from  tho 
sockets  of  the  mask,  imd  glared  upon 
him  like  the  riveted  and  glittering 
.erbs  of  a  rattle-snake,  footed  to  the 
ay0t,  and  unable  to  avert  his  gaze 
j$om  tbi9  tremendous  visile,  the 
Joathing  student  behdd  those  terrible 
.eyes  slowly  recede  into  the  head,  and 
wane  into  utter  darkness,  like  the  re« 
Volvipg  lights  of  a  Pharos.  He  watch- 
ed, wi&  growing  horror,  until  the  luv 
litiin^ngis  pointy  re*appeared;  the  eyes 
fi^in  aj^oached  the  pasteboard,  and 
flashed  out  upon  him  with  a  glow  so 
iiHensely  fierce  and  vivid  that  no  co^ 
lour  was  distiii^shable.  Sick  and 
0ddy  with  abhorrence,  Arnold  coyer* 
€^  Ins  aching  eye-balls  with  his  hands, 
Itfid  1^  9.  desp^ikte  and  convulsive  e£* 
fagi  rtfeased  hima^  from  the  thr^ 
6fm  of  this  basilisk.  Turning  away, 
he  Fould  have  rushed  from  (he  haU^ 
tmt  found  himself  hemmed  in  by  the 
IPFOt^ue  and  waltzing  i^antasms  <^ 
CMlPt  and  Hofi&nann,  whose  endleaa 
]wwb<9s  darted  in  rolling  aucees^ 
9iim  round  the  iminanse  hall^  like 
the  vasit  and  buoyant  articulations 
qi  a  aea^i^rp^&t.  While  gwng  on 
these  ^travagant  oanoatures,  AinM 
fba^ryed,  with  new  suri^laii^  Uiat  their 
i9«s  weio  not  the  soft  bine  of  nforth* 
tm  Swsope^  but  of  a  tinotnr^  dark, 
9tedy«  and  Ottering,  like  those  of 
$pMa  and  Italy ;  and  as  their  myste* 
mm  forma  whirled  round  htm  with 
a^paUlBg  velpcitv,  the  alarmed  stu^ 
4ant  eoidd  aa(  oiiqjiel  an  inatinfiAive 
apprehension  that  some  inscrutahle 
4i4  tremendous  evil  was  maturing 
amk%  aU  this  portentoui  festivity. 
He  faMfid  Inmsiif  paaing  ona  Shak- 
peai^an  vmk,  or  midnight  xevel,  and 
dreaded  that,  like  the  fll^faled  Rom«v 
bo  fi^hoidd  aee  the  sjdendoiirs  of  this 
psnoely  haU  too  soon  lanoeeedcd  by 
the  aefidchral  gloom  of  tombe,  thie 
death  of  bis  sweet  Cordula,  Mid  the 
andden  amuhilatioA  of  all  Ids  earthly 
felidty. 

*'  Enon^i  Mioiighrex«]Mm<d4)e 
Countess  at  his  dbow,  aa  ahe  made  a 
signal  to  the  band  to  ceaas*  The  dan. 
Gen  iviuaedto  refresh  Hhemsdvea*  and 
^  sweet  converse  of  his  lovely  i 
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ttoim  800^  rquBe4  l^e  dreaming  Arnold 
from  his  tragie  visions,  and  res^red 
him  to  a  full  sense  of  his  happiness^ 
The  large  folding-doors  were  now 
thrown  open ;  the  vivadous  Florestac^ 
bounded  into  the  hall,  igad  summoned 
the  Coimtess  and  her  guests  to  view 
his  fireworks  from  the  castle  gardes. 
Immediately  the  mob  of  maskera  rush- 
ed like  a  tcnrent  througb  ^  portal> 
and  s^ead  themselves  in  gay  and 
laughing  groups  along  the  margin  of 
the  lake.  Upon  ap  island  in  its  centre 
appeared  an  illuminated  tower,  mo^ 
delled  after  the  oasde  of  St  An^o  at 
Rome*  A  signal  rocket  rose  0rom  the 
castie  roof,  and  immediatdy  a  giran^ 
dole  of  a  thousand  redacts  rushed  with 
ydeanic  force  and  brilliancy  from  the 
island*tower,  filling  the  vault  of  hea« 
yen  with  its  blaze,  and  dazzling  all 
beholders  with  its  Hi^ndid  ccMrusca-* 
tioQs.  The  tpwer  disa]meared,  and 
the  vivid  outlines  of  temples,  pidaces, 
and  pjp^amids,  aweared  in  magical 
succession,  eonduding  with  a  ^ty 
altar  of  coloured  lamps,  before  whica 
|t»pd  two  o^oesal  eandelabras,  whose 
imiumerable  tapers  blazed  with  serrae 
and  steady  lustre  in  the  tranquil  night 
ui^m  A  venerable  man,  with  silver 
locks,  and  dad  in  priestly  garb,  was 
kned^  in  prayer  before  the  altar, 
and  b^  hia  side  stood  a  young  and 
bloommg  diorister,  swinging  a  golden 
censer*  "  My  bdoved  Cordula  1"  ex<« 
daimed  the  delighted  Arnold,  **  let 
not  that  splendid  altaar  blaze  in  vain. 
Confirm  at  onoe  my  im)mised  happi*^ 
neas,  and  bid  that  vencaralde  pHeat 
unite  our  destinies  fi>r  eret" 

The  blushing  and  agitated  C<mntess 
answered  not,  but  ptzed  upon  him  for 
aome  momenta  wim  mute  and  tender 
aignififcanee ;  then  took  his  c^fbrei 
hand,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  whore  rode  a  gal- 
ley, goigeous  as  that  which  bore  the 
^^ueen  of  Egypt,  and  manned  with 
numerous  rowers.  Avdvetoouehun* 
der  a  ailken  canopy  reedved  the  beau« 
teous  pair,  and  the  atatdy  veasd,  y  idd* 
ing  to  the  effi>rts  of  the  iow&er,  gli« 
dfiu  migeatically  ovar  the  tranquil  W 
som  of  the  lal»,  while  strains  of  so* 
lemn  and  triumphant  music  resound- 
ed from  its  ahcNTcs,  and  white-robed 
Mnphs  in  V^X  gendolas,  wiih  each  a 
Ciiinese  lantom  on  its  prow,  fiitted 
like  water-sprites  aroand  the  galky. 
A  flight  of  marble  atepe,  descending 
firom  the  altar  to  the  lake,  was  crowd- 
ed with  a  group  of  chotisters,  each 
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holding  in  his  hand  a  blazing  torch. 
They  welcomed  the  enrapttired  Ar- 
nold and  his  Countess  \vith  a  hytoie- 
heal  chant,  and  accompanied  them  to 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  where  the  aged 
pYiest  greeted  the  hftppy  pair  with  a 
ben^^oTent  and  at>pT<oying  smile.  He 
joined  their  hands,  and  in  deep  and 
impressive  tones  proceeded  to  bestow 
upon  them  the  final  benediction.  At  ^ 
this  momeht  the'  bridegroom  thought 
he  heard  a  voice  whispering  the  fatal 
questions  in  his  ear,  '*  Arnold !  Who 
are  you?  And  who  is  your  bride?*' 
He  turned  hastily  round  to  look  at 
his  beauteous  Cordula,  and,  oh  hor« 
ror !  he!r  bloom  and  freshness  had  dis- 
appeared  ;  she  was  pale  and  deathlike 
as  a  marble  statue,  and  the  positioti 
in  which  she  reclined  before  the  altar, 
wiis  thiit  of  the  Egyptian'  Spfaikix. 
Glancing  hastily  nt  the  priest  and 
eborister,  the  alarmed  student  beheld 
thiB  fiendish  smile  of  Mephistophdles 
lurking  on  the  oM  man's  lips,  and  th6 
boy,  bdfore  so  different,  was  now  th6 
very  image  of  the  laughing  Flore^tanw 
*'  No,  by  all  that's  sacred  I  Cdrdula ! 
thou  art  no  human  being ;"  exclaim- 
ed the  gasping  and  horror-struck  Ar^ 
ndd,  ad  he  started  on  his  feet*  Thei 
Countess  uttered  a  wild  and  unearth- 
ly shriek,  and  in  an  instant  the  torch* 
es,  lamps,  and  tapers  were  extinguish* 
ed  by  a  fearful  gust  which  swept  with 
blasting  speed  over  the  lake  and  island. 
Ilie' bride,  and  priest,  and  choristers 
disappeared,  and  the  stars  were  veiled 
in  darkness,  the  giAnt's  harp  broke 
out  in  loud  and  waiHng  murmurs^  the 
rain,  streamed  down  in  torrents;  hot 
Hghtnings  hissed,  and  horrid  thunders 
rolled  around  the  heavens.  The  sleep- 
ing waters  of  the  lake  rose  up  in  mad- 
ness, enormous  waves  threw  up  their 
foaming  tops,  on  which  the  lantern- 
boats,  magnified  by  the  diseased  vision 
iof  Arnold  into  sphinxes  of  colossal 
bulk,  floated  like  ftrgo^es.  Pointing' 
^eir  monstrous  paws  and  eyes  of  livid 
flame  at  the  crazed  and  breathless  stu- 
dent, they  jeered  him  with  devilish 
^ns,  and  in  voices  which  rung  through 
the  hurricane  like  Indian  gongs,  tore 
his  distempered  ears  with  the  horrid 
enigmas,  ''Who  are  you?  And  who 
am  I  ?"  The  agonized  you^  was  on 
^e  brink  of  absolute  insanity:  his 
brain  collapsed  with  horror,  his  joints 
shook,  his  arteries  swelled  almost  to 
burstiuff,  and  every  fibre  of  his  frame 
^as  rach^  with  torture.  He  felt  the 
£Qundations  of  the  litt}e  island  loosen* 


ing  beneath  him,  and  it  was  too  evi- 
dent that  it  could  not  long  resist  the 
repeated  shocks  of  the  agitated  ahd 
rising  waters.  Exerting  his  last  re« 
maihs  of  strength  and  consciousness, 
he  clung  to  the  highest  of  theinarble 
steps,  and  awaited  his  inevitable  fiite 
in  sUent  agony.  Soon  a  Mtiet  wiive 
tudiied  up  the  staircase,  drenehed  the 
luckless  Arnold  to  the  skin,  tore  up 
the  «olid  marble,  and  coveried  the 
highest  level  of  the  tottering  islet. 
Clinging  with  the  kst  energies  of  de- 
spair to  a  contiguous  shrub,  thebreath* 
less  and  half-drowned  youth  r^ained 
his  feet  after  the  wilve  receded,  and  a^ 
qniekly  as  the  darkness  wOidd  permit, 
sought  a  tree,  in  the  branches  of  whi^ 
he  might  attain'  at  least  a  temporary 
refuge.  He  succeeded  in  finding  » 
stem  strong  enough  to  stipport  him; 
btit  his  powers  were  sO  exhausted,  thai 
he  could  ascend  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  ground.  Again  the  lightning  bia-^ 
zed  upon  the  lake,  and  by  its  flitting 
glare,  Arnold  beheld  the  boiling  hb^ 
byrinth  of  waters  articulate  with  lile> 
anU  all  the  i^my  worms  and  bloa^ted 
reptiles  of  the  Nile  gliding  and  ^ui^^ 
vering  with  op^fi  jaws  around  him. 
With  an  inarticulate  shriek  of  horror 
he  made  a  finidand  desperate  ei^ttf 
escape  the  teeming  waters,  and  sue* 
ceeded  in  gaining  a '  higher  branch^. 
Vain  hope  f  succeeding  waves  cova^ 
the  yielding  island,  and  the  bending 
tree  tottered  and  creaked  beneath  itsf 
tremblingoccupant.  A  monstrous  gust 
came  on  with  lightning  speed,  and 
lashed  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  Beroer 
effinrts ;  the  giant's  harp  rang  out,  and 
pealed,  and  laboured  in  the  storm; 
louder  than  battle-trumpets;  and^  at 
length,  a  mountain- wave,  rising  above 
the  head  of  the  devoted  Arnold,  swept 
man,  and  tree,  and  island  into  toe" 
yawning  gulf. 

At  this  awfiil  moment— a  shrill 
voice  shouted  in  the  ear  of  Arnold^ 
"  You  have  dropped  your  stidc  inta 
the  garden,  sir!"  Opening  his  eyes^ 
the  amazed  student  found  himself 
seated  by  moonhght  in  his  Verandah, 
and  the  old  woman  who  took  care  of 
his  apartments'  standing  by  him  with* 
the  Sphinx  stick  in  her  hand. ''  Thank* 
Grod ! '  exclaimed  the  inexpressibly  re* ' 
lieved  youth,  as  he  wiped  his  stream* 
ing  forehead,  and  threw  his  stick  into 
the  garden  wdi— ''  Thank  God !  'twas' 
but  a  midsummer-night'B  dream^  and  • 
that  cursed  Sphinx  was  nothing  but  a 
-nightmare." 
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IRBLAND  AS  IT  IS;   IN  18S8. 


CHAPTER  THB  FIRST. 


Th  b  peculiar  circumstances  by  which 
every  thing  Irish  is  encompassed,  are 
of  such  a  nature,  that  he  who  under- 
takes to  write  concerning  Ireland,  runs 
iDo  inconsiderable  risk  of  placing  him- 
self in  that  situation  which  a  Roman 
historian  has  designated  as  one  of  ex- 
treme fbUy, — "  frustra  autem  niti. 
Deque  aliud  fatigando  nisi  odium  quae- 
vere,  extreme  dementis  est"  The 
difficulties  of  arriving  at  the  truth, 
and  of  obtaining  an  impartial  and  un- 
prejudieed  hearing  for  the  truth,  are 
M  great,  that,  after  a  writer  has  done 
his  utmost,  he  may  chance  to  find  that 
iie  has  laboured  to  little  purpose,  and 
that  the  information  which  tie  hoped 
would  have  been  received  as  a  benefit, 
is  resented  as  an  injury.  We  are  not^ 
however,  as  the  world  knows,  apt  to 
be  fttarded  by  difficulties  or  discou- 
ragements, in  the  eSbxts  which  we 
make  for  the  enlightenment  of  our  ex- 
odlent  friend  the  Public ;  and  there- 
fore, at  this  time>  when  the  agitations 
of  Irdand  attract  so  much  o£  public 
notice — when  the  Irish  themselves 
threaten  to  ov^whelm  us  by  their 
power,  while  the  Emigration  Com- 
mittee tremble  lest  they  should  over- 
whelm us  with  their  poverty — we  hav^ 
Ksolved  to  write  a  i^ort  series  of  pa- 
pers, in  which  all  men  may  see  as 
plainly  as  if  reflected  from  a  mirror, 
the  present  state  of  Ireland.  It  may 
be  well  to  announce  at  the  outset, 
diat  our  papers  are  no/  to  be  disserta- 
tions on  Irish  politics.  We  intend  to 
ibave  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with 
that  painful  and  interminable  subject ; 
and  though  we  shall  doubtless  be  un- 
avoidably led  to  allude  to  political  cir- 
cumstances, when  they  immediately 
interfere  with  the  main  otrject  of  our 
mquiry,  we  hope  to  find  a  more  pro- 
fitable, as  well  as  a  more  entertaining 
em[doyment,  in  investigating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  domestic  conditioii 
of  the  Irish,  and  of  their  progress,  or^ 
as  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  write 
iti  their  retardment,  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures. 

It  is  a  fact  pretty  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  unlike  many  generally  ac- 
knowledged facts,  it  is  a  truth,  that 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  know  very 
little  about  the  real  condition  of  the 


Irish.  This  at  first  appears  a  very 
extraordinary  circumstance,  consider- 
ing the  proximitjr  of  that  kingd<Mn, 
and  the  constant  intercourse  which  is 
maintained  between  it  and  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  it  may  be  easily  accounted 
for,  and  that  too^  without  haViag  re- 
course to  those  libels  on  English  sense 
and  feeling  whieh  have  been  invented 
and  promulged  by  the  promoters  of 
Irish  discontent; 

It  is  indeed  to  the  conduct  of  thes^ 
men  that  most  of  the  erroneous  notions 
which  circulate  here  with  respect  to 
Ireland  may  be  traced.  They  have 
always  been  anxious  to  attribute  the 
evils  of  Ireland  to  the  misrule  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  excess  of  their  zeal  t6 
give  that  alleged  misrule  all  the  bladE« 
est  characters  of  enormity,  they  have 
grossly  exaggerated  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  to  which  they  affirm 
that  it  has  given  rise.  They  have  ex- 
hibited a  picture  too  hideous  to  be 
locked  at  with  patience,  and  then  they 
rail  at  the  disgust  which  their  ow» 
deceitful  re[nresentations  have  occa- 
sioned. The  extent  of  error  into  which 
this  habit  of  aggravating  her  misfor- 
tunes, leads  many  of  those  who  write 
or  speak  about  the  island,  is  sometimes 
ludicrous.  One  writer  is  so  determi- 
ned that  nothing  in  Ireland  shall  be 
free  from  the  character  of  misery  and 
oppression,  that  even  the  wholesome 
root  for  which  the  Green  Isle  is  so  fa- > 
mous  cannot  escape  him,  and  in  Uie 
paroxysm  of  his  rage  against  tithes,  he 
talks  of  the  "  miserable  potatoe  crop." 
Another,  who  deserts  the  plain  field 
of  prose,  and  chants  the  woes  of  Ire- 
land in  lugubrious  verse,  must  needs 
have  it,  that  the  little  children  are 
very  sickly  looking,  and  informs  us 
that,— 
^^  '^  eadi  lackJattre  eye,  eiicii  pallid 

cheek, 
Of  famine  and  affliction  sadly  speak.** 
Now,  we  beg  to  assure  all  those  whose 
feelings  may  have  been  affected  by  the 
virtuous  indignation  of  the  author  of 
the  <'  Life  of  Captain  Rock"— or  the 
lachrymose  descriptions  of  Uie  writerof 
'*  ThreeMonths  in  Ireland,"  and  whose 
bowels  of  compassion  may  have  been 
moved,  for  the  punv  children,  and  the 
bad  potatoes,  Hiat  thescf  statenentsare' 
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nothing^Bore  Hmn  ^^  rhetraical  odour* 
ing/'  (a  polite  periphrasis  employed  hy 
the  orators  of  Ireland  to  denote  lies^ ) 
and  we  positiyely  affinoy  any  thing  to 
the  contrary  contained  in  the  aforesaid 
^booka  notwithstanding^  that  nowhere 
In  the  world  can  there  he  found  mor« 
healthy  and  abondant  eropa  of  potatoes 
and  01  children,  than  in  Ireland. 

Another  cause  of  the  mistakai  nor 
lions  o£  the  nasa  of  the, people  here 
with  respect  to  Irriand^  lies  in  thi»-p 
that  their  infornation  about  it  is 
chiefly  deriyed  from  newspapers.  In 
fini^d  there  ire  twenty  people  read 
the  public  papers  for  one  that  reads 
9m  thing  me,  and  Ireland  unhappily 
affords  but  too  much  of  that  species  m 
inteUigence  which  news  collectors  are 
esger  to  communicate^  and  news  read<j» 
cars.  CMfer  to  devour.  Thus  all  the 
fright^  atrodtiea;  the  murders^  and 
bumiags  and  outrages  which  disgrace 
the  country,  are  mAde  known  from 
^e  end  of  Great  Britain  to  the  oth^ , 
with  all  the  rspkUty  which  the  active 
exertions  of  printing  presses  and  mail 
ooaches  can  elect,  and  because  these 
alone  ate  heard  of,  they  are  deemed 
to  be  the  ordinary  transaetioos  of  a 
uniyersally  savage  and  irreclaimable 
people.  If  an  outrage  take  phuse  ia 
Cralvrav,  or  a  row  in  St  Giles's,  beforai 
a  week  ekpses,  an  account  of  It  is 
borne  to  every  town  from  Cornwall  to 
Caithness,  d^vored  in  the  stnmgest 
terms  which  the  eloquence  of  the  pa^ 
liagraph  writer  can  supply  ,*  and  pec^e 
mjfmm,  "  What  aluidcuig  wretches 
aiee  theselrii^r'  olt^  without  e<m- 
fiidermg  tha  bitter  circumstances  olt 
poverty,  neglect,  and  ignorance,  by 
whi^  Uie^  jure  swrromnded ;  and  stiU 
oftener,  wtthout  reflecting  ihat  these 
outragi^  are  ^ncrally  perpetrated  by 
the  mere  vtAise  of  an  emnmotts  and 
unemployed  p^uktion,  and  audit  by 
ve  m^eans  to  be  taken  as  genersl  cha*^ 
xacteristieapf  the  Irish  ^position.  It 
is  not  our  wish  to  extenuate  the^rosdf- 
ful  violationa  of  ail  laws  divine  and 
human,  which  have  unht^iypily  been 
fM>  frcMieBt  in  Ireland,  bui  it  is  our 
bdief.tbat  they  have  given  rise  to  very 
exaggeaiied  notions  oono^ming  the  ga^ 
neriuinsecurity  of  lifp  sad  property  In 
that  kingdom ;  and  it  is  much  to  bo 
wishfldf  that  by  the  oopunuucation  ai 


more  accurate  knowledge  those  eno« 
neous  inq^eessions  may  be  effitced, 
which  tend  to  retard  the  intercomrse 
and  the  .union  between  this  and  the 
sister  Island; — an  union,  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  in  fact,  as  well  i^tin 
law,  is  so  extremely  desirable,  for  the 
oonsoUdation,  the  peace>  and  tbe  profr*  < 
perity  of  the  empire.  ■* 

The  amount  of  authenticinformation 
on  Irish  afiairs,  whichhas  be^ifwmishf 
ed  to  the  legi^ature,  is  y#ry  eonsiderw 
able.  When  we  look  at  the  vastqu^intpp 
ty  of  returh  and  reports  re^ieoting 
Ireland,  which  have  been  ohtt^ined 
by  Parliament^  and  by  Parliapentaiy 
CommisskHis  we  are  struck  with  the 
amazing  diflerence  between  the  quaur 
tity  of  information  aocumulaledf  and 
thix  which  has  been  genendly  diffused* 
This  may  be  accounteafor  by  the^natui^ 
of  these  papers,  which  are  so  v^mi4«* 
nous,  and  so  much  ^bou^dii^  in  m^ 
nute  particulars^  that  few  p^ra^&s  4^9^ 
spare  the  time,  or  will  take  the  trouMe 
of  wading  through  theu;  0  atrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  those  general  £ek^ 
req^ieeting  the  country,  which  it  ia  of 
so  much  importance  tp  obtidn*  3ov 
sides  the  immense  mass  of  evideBee 
obtained  by  the  Committees  of  holjlj^ 
Houses  of  Parliament,  on  the  state  oef 
Ireland  in  IS96,  there  are^Volumif 
nous  reptiH'ts  and  returns  xespectini^ 
the  dergy  in  Ireland — ^Many  hu^ 
volumes  on  the  state  and  mode  of  omp 
Isctiou  of  the  revenuor-!'>^evml,  on 
the  state  of  bogs  and  wastp  land^^^ 
lai^e  collection  of  evidepop,  jtaken  by 
the  Committee,  on  the  new  siirv#yi 
and  valuation  of  lands  in  Ireland,  inv 
eluding  minute  returns  respecting  the 
population  and  suporfidal  eiclent  of  tlie 
various  divisions  imd  subdivisioBa  of 
land-^A  great  many  reports  from  tha 
Commissioaera  of  £dueatjk>9t  with  n 
parjicttlar  account  of  their  labomns^ 
and  th^  information  they  ^btai^^ 
In  addition  to  all  tbeae,  there,  ara  m^ 
ports  oooeeming  fisheries,  and  varioiM 
TCtioams  resfiecting  manu^uytures,  |»ar-» 
ticuiariy  that  of  linen ;  and  of  the  im^ 
ports  and  exports  of  variotts  ports  in 
Ireland;  and  though  last,  not  k^ai, 
we  have  the  report  of  the  £inigvati<Mi 
Goacmeittee,  whicti  aboundain  moat  k^vp 
portant  matter  relating  to  Irels^d.* 
Parliament  is  imeeasm^y  ordering 


*  A  very  val«abl«  ^Ugpst  of  te  evMcnoe  on  Irish  affidrs,  tahea  by  tht  Gsnamittaes  of 
both  ttsuscs  ef  Parliafaent,  in  1^5,  was  putilished  under  the  joint  supfiriatsntfanw  of 
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and  obtaining  statements  of  the  facts 
wfaioh  tfe  neeesstiry  to  b^  kndtm^  but 
the  ktiowiedge  does  no€  eome  hi  the 
Shape  that  is  caleidated  to  invite  Uie 
pnblie  attention^  so  that  few  beyond 
those  who  are  engaged  in  procnring  it, 
participate  in  its  advantages.  The  ac^ 
smmnlated  papers  serve  bat  to  fill  the 
lumbar  rooms  of  members  of  Paiiia- 
ment,  end  he  who  derives  the  most 
]trofii  fhNB  them,  is  the  parliamentary 
printer* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  absurd  ex- 
airgerations  of  the  party  orators,  and 
the  deliberate  fabrications  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Association,  find  a  ready  circu- 
lation through  the  medium  of  the 
newspapers,  and  thus,  while  that  which 
is  true  is  not  read,  that  which  is  read 
is  not  true^ 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  infbr- 
ttatioa,  and  that  certainly  of  as  inte-ft 
resting  a  description,  which  even  the 
diligent  study  of  the  parliamentary 
documents  vrill  not  afford.  These 
4oeuments  are,  as  it  vrere,  the  ground 
plans,  which  it  is  necessary  the  politi- 
cal architect  should  carefully  exax* 
mine;  but  we  look  for  the  more 
fiiMied  painting,  which  will  give  us 
a  view  of  the  Kght  and  shade,  the 
beaul^es  and  deformities  of  the  coun- 
try, as  they  meet  the  eye  of  the  intel- 
ligent observer,  and  we  long  for  pic- 
tuves  whidi,  like  those  of  Teniers  or 
of  Wilkie,  may  enable  us  to  see  into 
the  interior  of  the  cottages. 

Of  this  description  were  the  sketches 
Miss  Edgeworih  once  used  to  afibrd 
lis ;  with  what  sphrit  and  fidelity,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  dwdl  upon^ 
while  they  are  yet  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  thousands  whom  she  instructed 
and  delighted ;  and  such  in  some  de- 
gree are  "  The  Letters  from  the  Irish 
Highlands,"  and  those  on  the  **  Real 
State  of  Ireland,"  to  which  the  Quar- 
terly Review  has- recently  drawn  pub- 
lic attention.  The  first  is  a  series  of 
letters  written  by  a  fiimily  party,  and 


relating  exclusively  to  a  district  litde 
known  to  the  majority  even  of  the 
Irish  themselves,  and  to  those  on  thia 
side  of  the  Channd  a  perfect  terra 
incognita.  Towards  the  north-western 
extremity  at  the  eoufity  of  Galway^ 
stretdiing  inward  from  the  coast,  He^ 
a  land  of  moor  and  moantain-^peat« 
moss  and  lake.  Of  Uie  last  it  con- 
tains one  (Lough  CorrR>^  neariy  fifty 
miles  in  length :  and  su<m  is  ^e  wild« 
ness  and  desolation  of  the  country  ge* 
neraUy,  that  a  man  may  often  travel 
many  a  weary  mile  in  it,  without 
meeting  any  living  creature  to  remind 
him  of  animal  existence,  mudi  less 
ant  vestige  of  humanity.  The  region 
rejfoices  in  the  denomination  of  Cun«4 
nemarra,  a  name  familiar*  to  the  pub^ 
he  as  the  topographical  distinction  of 
the  paternal  domains  of  a  worthy  ei^ 
devant  knight  of  the  shire,  distin- 
guished for  the  zeal  with  which  he 
discharged,  in  his  proper  person,  the 
offices  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
functions  combined.  Tlmugh  the 
ground  is,  for  the  most  part,  barren 
or  ill  cultivated,  the  scenery,  both 
coastwise  and  inland,  is  in  die  highest 
degree  romantieand  picturesque.  Pep- 
haps  somewhat  too  much  of  the  '*  TjbU 
ten  from  the  Irish  Highlands"  is  de* 
voted  to  this  attractive  subject,  fbr  a 
book  professing  chiefly  to  e^ffd  its 
readers  an  insight  into  die  manners, 
character,  and  mode  of  living  of  the 
inhabitants;  but  diis  was  almost  to 
be  expected,  from  the  circumstances 
trader  which  the  Letters  were  writ-' 
ten.  An  Irish  gentleman  possessing 
some  property  m  Cunnemarra,  and 
more  anxious  to  manage  his  estate  by 
his  personal  attention,  than  through 
the  overnaid  agency  of  a  middle  man, 
displaced  the  latter  when  his  lease 
expired,  and  took  up  his  abode  on 
that  untoward  soil,  which  had  been 
proverbially  made  the  pii  aUer  (tf  the 
infernal  regions.  *  Oar  judicious 
Mend  remembering,  however,  that^ 


the  Rev.  W.  PheUn,  and  the  Rev.  Mortimer  O'SuUivao ;  men  whose  learning,  eIo« 
quence,  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  their  country,  have  made  their  names  familiar  to  all 
who  take  on  interest  in  Irish  affairs.  The  evidence  has  been  condensed  and  arranged  with 
much  pains,  and  copious  notes  have  been  added,  remarkable  for  the  closeness  of  lAdr  rea« 
soning,  and  the  fbrce  of  their  language.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  no^  given  mora 
of  the  evidence  which  applied  to  the  ck>mestic  condition  of  the  people,  for,  although  it  be 
true,  as  they  say,  that  diis  is  a  subject  of  not  much  party  W  poHtioil  controversy,  it  is  not 
the  less  important,  or  deserving  of  careful  attention^ 

*  It  is  understood  that  the  fomiliar  denunciation  of  banishment  ^  to  hdlor  Con* 
naught,''  referred  more  particularly  to  the  wilds  of  Cunneraam.  . 
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ivUJliput  a,  certain  requisite^  the  world 
it8€^.  was  waste^  and  a  fortiori,  Cun- 
nemarra,  went  not  unaccompanied. 
His  lady  and  her  sisters  (natiyes  of 
England^  we  conjecture  from  their 
letters)  resolved  to  hr^ive.  with  him, 
the  hi^ships  of  this  native  exile^  and 
after  some  years  of  residence  had 
made  them  familiar  with  the  countiy 
and  its  peasantry^  they  lift  up  their 
yoic€»s,  crying  out  of  the  wilderness 
wi^  one  accord,  that  all  those  who 
pass  by  may  turn  and  look  upon  the 
sorrows  and  the  patience  of  the  pei)« 
pie.  These  Letters  are,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected,  very  unevenly 
written ;  but,  in  many  instances,  the 
descriptions  are  given  with  much  vi- 
vacity and  elegance,  and  the  whole  is 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  graceful  cheer- 
fulness and  kindly  feeling  towards  the 
people,  which  are  infinitely  more  cre- 
ditable to  writers,  and  more  pleasing 
to  readers,  than  llie  discontented  la- 
mentations which  generally  prevail  in 
books  about  Ireland. 

The  letters  on  the  "  Real  State  of 
Ireland"  we  noticed  at  length  when 
they  made  their  appearance  last  year. 
They  relate  to  the  state  of  the  south 
of  Ireland  generally ;  and,  while  the 
writer  rapimy  sketches  the  appearance 
of  the  country,  and  the  condition  of 
its  population,  he  sometimes  meddles 
witn  me  higher  matters  of  legislation, 
and  touches  on  the  debateable  ground 
of  politics.  In  the  debate  on  the  Ca- 
tholic question  in  1827,  as  in  the  last, 
the  most  alarming  statements  respect- 
ing the  state  of  Ireland  were  made  in 
the  House  of.  Commons.  Hereupon  a 
dry  testy  gentleman,  somewhat  of  the 


COct.. 

good  old  school  in  pditics  and  religion, 
takes  up  these  declarations,  and  wkh« 
ing  to  show  that  his  country,  whi^ 
appeared  to  him  quiet,  and  tolerably 
^^PPy^  ^A8  unjustly  charged  with'be- 
ing  plunged  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
wretchedness  and  turbulence,  hastens, 
to  lay  before  the  public,  and  espedally 
before  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
to  whom  his  pages  igre  adikessed,  a 
statement  of  what  from  his  experience 
he  conceived  to  be  the  truth,  and  a. 
correction  of  the  erroneous  opinions 
which  he  saw  were  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land. 

Though  agreeing  with  this,  writer 
in  many  of  his  opinions,  and  pleased 
by  the  heartiness  with  which  he  en- 
ters upon  the  defence  of  Ireland's  con- 
dition,  we  yet  must  say,  that  in  his 
anxiety  to  disprove  the  assertion  of 
Ireland's  utter  wretchedness,  he  has 
painted  her  too  much  '  en  beau,*  and 
has  given  a  description  which  we  mudi 
fear  persons  of  a  less  sanguine  tem- 

Serament  than  his  own  would  find  it 
ifficult  to  realize  in  any  but  the  most, 
favoured  districts  of  that  country. 

And  now,  having  with  our  usual 
modesty  given  courteous  consideration 
to  the  observations  and  opinions  of 
others,*  before  we  brinff  forward  (nxr 
own  stock  of  information,  we  shall 
present  our  delighted  readers  with  the 
result  of  our  personal  observation  of 
the  country  of  which  we  write,  and  of 
our  study  of  the  books  which  relate  to 
it ;  in  the  trusty  hope  that  as  we  pro- 
ceed, we  shall  redeem  our  ple^,  to 
give  a  faithful  representation  of  Ire- 
land as  it  is. 


Chafter  the  Second. 


So  great  and  manifest  are  the  na-< 
tural  advantages  of  Ireland,  that  the 
verdict  of  all  writers  on  the  sulject, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  is  almost 
Ymanimous,  and  Sir  William  Temple 
is  but  the  follower  of  Tacitus,  when 
be  commends  the  fertility  6f  her  soil, 
the  commodiousness  of  her  havens, 
and  the  happiness  of  her  situation. 


But  since  the  beginning  of  that  time 
from  which  we  have  any  autheutic 
records  of  h^  history,  wars  and  dis- 
sensions, and  violent  distractions,  have 
scared  improvement  from  her  shotes, 
and  Ireland  is  still 

.i—^  **'  An  unweeded  garden 
That  grows  to  seed.*' 


*  If  we  have  omitted  to  mendon  in  this  place  Mr  Sadler's  able  work,  which  forms  the 
principal  object  of  attendon  in  the  article  of  the  Quarterly  Review  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  it  is  not  f^om  any  want  of  respect  to  his  powerfully  written  book,  but  becautt 
it  is  not  of  that  class  of  pictures  drawn  from  personal  observation,  of  which  it  was  **  oar 
bint  to  sptolo" — In  the  course  of  our  lucubrations  we  shall  perhaps  occasionally  take 
the  liberty  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  vast  quantity  of  learning  which  be  htm  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  subject.. 
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.  In  other  cpuntaiesj  th^  delightfiil  arts 

of  peace,  and  the  slpw,  but  splendid 

progress  ojf  cultivation,  have  almost 
^obhterated  the  traces  of  the  rude  and 

barbarous  ages  from  the  face  of  the 
,land,  but  in  Ireland  they  still  continue 
.to  present  their  rugged  deformity*  In 

England  we  measure  antiquity  by  im- 

prpvemeni;,  in  Ireland  by  decay.  The 

.casUes  of  the  Irish  warriors,  of  which 

.  so  many  are  still  standing,  are  mould- 

eri]^  away,  surrounded — ^not  by  the 
•rich  effects  of  modern  improvement— 

but  by  ^eary  bogs  or  badly  cultivated 
^fields.  The  rude  glory  of  the  feudal 
.chieftain  has  passed  away,  but  the 
.wretchedness  of  the  vassal  remains ; 
.and  the  miserable  cabins  around  these 
;ruins  of  former  grandetir,  cannot  have 
.exhibited  a  greater  backwardness  of 
^civilization,  in  the  days  when  plunder 

was  honourable,  and  industry  a  re- 
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To  the  eye  accustomed  to  English 
,  improvement  and  cultivation,  the  first 
appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  land 
in  Ireland  is  anything  but  encoura- 
,g$ng,  and  one  scarcely  can  believe  that 
t  »4he  Dare  unsheltered  fields  upon  Which 
•one  looks,  produce  good  crops,  and  pay 

•  a  high  renL  The  houses  of  the  gen- 
:  try  are  thinly  scattered,  and,  except  in 
.their  immediate  vicini^,  trees  are  not 

•  often  to  be  seen.  Even  in  the  neigh- 
ibourhood  of  the  metropolis,  except  on 

the  road  which  runs  directly  south, 
.along  the  coast,  where  the  great  beauty 
.  of  the  situation  has  invit^  gentlemen 
to  build  mansions,  and  to  adorn  them 
with  plantations;  the  land  is  badly 
fenced  with  crumbling  walls  of  dry 
mud,  or  loose  round  stones.  The  sur- 
face is  uneven  and  hard  looking,  and 
often  disgracefully  overrun  with  weeds. 
The  smooth,  soft,  luxuriant  ver- 
.dure,  the  waving  woods,  the  splendid 
.seats,  the  land  rich  with  the  culture 
of  centuries,  and  the  substantial  com- 
fortable looking  houses  which  make  a 
man  warm  but  to  look  at  in  England, 
are  not  to  be  seen  there.  In  some  dis- 
tricts—in the  Queen's  county,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  county  of  Carlow — 
there  is  somethii^  like  the  appearance 
•of  Enghmd,  but  it  is  of  brief  duration. 
.  The  feeli9g  of  pleasure  which  the  ap- 
.pearanQe  of  improvement  excites,  is 
.Aardly  formed,  when  some  scene  of 
vor&tty  and.  gross  negligence  meets 
the  obBeryation>  and  renews  the  sense 


of  deep  r^et,  that  the  best  ^ts  of 
nature  should  be  so  scandalously  ne^ 
glected  or  abused. 

It  is,  hofwever,  quite  manifest,  that 
with  very  little  trouble,  beyond  a  con- 
stant superintendance,  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  interest,  and  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say  whose  duty  it  is,  to  take 
that  trouble,  or  make  some  one  else 
take.it  for  them,  a  change  of  the  hap* 
piest  nature  could  soon  be  effected. 
There  is  a  striking  example  of  tliis 
within  a  short  distance  of  Dublin. 
From  the  time  the  traveller  leaves  the 
dty,  by  the  great  south-western  road, 
until  he  arrives  at  the  village  called 
Johnstoun,  which  we  believe  is  distant 
about  fourteen  Irish  miles,  he  meets 
with  little  to  eive  him  pleasure.  The 
land  is  as  we  nave  described,  and  the 
cottages  along  the  road  are  exceedingly 
popr,  and  extremely  dirty.  But  sud- 
denly a  most  exhilarating  change  takes 
place — the  fences  by  the  way  side  are 
perceived  to  be  good,  and  the  hedges 
in  the  best  order— the  cottages  are 
dean  and  tidy  looking.  Instead  of  a 
heap  of  tiuf  ashes  and  a  puddle,  an 
overturned  tub,  and  a  pig,  and  two  or 
three  dirty  children  about  the  door, 
you  find  a  neat  little  garaen,  or  some 
flowerioff  tree  trained  up  against  the 
front  of  we  dwelling ;  and  if  you  look 
in,  you  see  a  gaily  set  out  dresser,  as 
:they  call  the  open  cupboard  where 
they  keep  their  crockery  ware,  and  a 
dean-swept  floor.  The  gate  into  the 
field,  too,  instead  of  being  broken,  and 
hanging  on  one  hinge,  with  a  bush 
thrust  beneath  it  to  prevent  the  egress 
of  the  lesser  cattle,  and  the  ingress  of 
**  indolently  wandering"  swine,  is 
sound  and  whole,  and  no  "  singula^ 
rity  is  affected"  in  the  article  of  hin- 
ges. Finally,  if  the  traveller  has  the 
good  fortune  to  see  all  this  on  a  fine 
sunny  morning,  when  all  nature  looks 
glad  and  happy,  he  will  rejoice  ex- 
.cee^ngly  at  the  contrast,  to  what  he 
has  previously  behdd.  But  his  car- 
riage soon  bears  him  beyond  this  com* 
foctable  region,  and  rugged  fences  and 
wretched  cabins  again  appear  on  right 
and  left. 

Should  he  inquire  how  it  happens 
that  the  place  he  has  just  quitted  looks 
.80  differently  from  aU  the  rest  of  the 
road,  he  will  probably  be  told — *'  O, 
sir,  her  ladyship  is  mighty  strict  wid 
the  pe(^le  in  that  naybrud.*" 


Vol.  XXIV. 
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*'  But  who  is  the  lady  wko  does  so 
HiuAgood?" 

''  It  s  Lord  Mayo  ^t  litres  i^&c%, 
your  hoQOttr,  an'  4>wn8  all  the  place 
aboint^  an'  llMsre's  a  Scoldi  steward  to 
look  after  the  people^  an'  my  lady  is 
yery  partielar  vid  llie  pocnr  people^  and 
^oes  into  their  little  ^aees  henel,  so 
f^e  does^  an'  if  it's  a  ^mg  liiat  they 
doant  keep  them  daoent,  ^e?il  a  -eiie 
•of  «m  she  lets  -stay  in  it." 

As  the  traveUtf  ^proceeds,  he  wiQ 
occasionally  find  in  ▼arious  parts  of 
theoountry^  simi^r  good  effects  ad- 
sing  from  a  landlord's  residence  and 
superintendence;  but  unfortunately 
they  are  of  insignifica»t  extent  whcni 
compared  with  tiie  whole  face  of  the 
oemntry.  It  i&  to  he  observed,  that 
where  imwovements  do  take  pkce  in 
Ivdland,  t»ey  are  in  general  very  judi- 
ciously «ind  tastefu&y  mam^ed,  and 
tf  they  have  less  of  me  solid  and  en- 
suring qualities  of  Englidi  improvo- 
ments^  wey  freq^iently  display  move 
of  de^nce  and  of  fancy  **  than  are 
<ii>eamt  of  in  our  philosoj^y."  I>oMin 
is  delightfiiHy  situated^  imd  the  views 
around  it  are  of  unrivalled  lieauty. 
The  Phenix  Park  is  indeed  a  Phenix. 
Of  sudi  extent,  that  hedde  It  all  Lon- 
don parks  are  hut  as  little  pleasure 
grounds^  aiBd  most  i^roeahly  diversi- 
fied wkh  hill^  and  dale^  and  level 
plains.  Then  it  Is  all  unbosomed  in 
a  wavyimmd  of  graoefial-lookiBg  hills, 
okeed  Just  at  the  boundairy  where 
'distanoe  lends  ^nohaotment  to  the 
view,  le»^g  that  toiu4ifui  which 
nature  made  so,  and  throwing  her  dcy- 
blue  mantle  over  the  nakedness  of  the 
iand.  ^e  cit|^  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
heautiftd  in  Europe.  Its  streets  are 
-airy^  wide,  and  well  to  pass,  furnish- 
ed with  admirahie,  and  architectural 
hvildings  not  a  few.  The  squares  are 
oumerous,  and  some  ^nmgnifio^t ; 
none  other  in  Europe  can  cope  with 
Saint  Stephen's.  Tnere  is  more,  in- 
•deed,  of  the  iUatabile  murmur^  the 
nere  smoSce  and  din  of  conoentiaited 
humanity,  in  London,  as  very  wdl 
Jthose  mmr ;  but  in  l^fo^  they  nre- 
serve  with  tolerable  success  the  goldai 
mean  bet^ween  this,  and  the  leaden 
duiness  of  other  cities,  and  thou^  a 
man  with  twenty  thousand  a-year  can 
doubtiess  parc^Me  more  enjoyment 
for  his  money  in  London,  yet  sudi 
Irish  nobles  and  gendes  as  m^  not 
annex  a  fourth  cipaor  to  the  signi^ 
cant  digit  which  indicates  their  rent^ 


roll,  wlU,  if  they  h«ve  hut  the  grace 
to  try  the  experiment,  find  themselves 
a  thousand  times  better  off  in  their 
own  metPopoHs,  than  lost  in  the  crowd 
of  that  of  England. 

True  it  is,  and  not  n  fable,  that 

there  isvot  in  DuhlineuffiGient  «ocie« 

iy  -of  the  highesft  class  to  afiord  any 

oonsider^e   variety;  and    he  who 

dines  tft  the  Castle  on  Tuesday  with 

Lords  A.  B.f  €.  and  D.,  from  whom 

vespeotively  he  receives  invitations  for 

the  remaining  days  of  the  week,  may 

ealei^te  widi  tolerable  eertahity  on 

meeting  those  identical  noble  letters 

of  the  alphabet  sueeessively  at  the  8e« 

ymctA  houses  of  the  aforeleud  peers. 

The  very  great,  however,  are  not  un*« 

frequently  Hke  frei^ water -fisfti,*— but 

am  insi^d  peofHe ;  and  if  a  man  ean 

idide  quieliy  down  to  the  'dignitariea 

of  divinity  and  law,  the  gentry  and 

tip-top  professionals,  including  a  very 

num^ons   gairison,  DuMin   afibrds 

mudi  ddi^tful  sodety.  Morejoyonis 

gaiety,  more  of  the  racy  spirit  <^  glee, 

pervades  the  relaxation  of  those  who 

labour,  than  the  leisure  of  those  who 

always  rest ;  and  the  Iri^  appear  to 

he  naturally  possessed  of  a  happier 

teraporament  in  this  respect,  than  their 

grav»  brethren  over  the  water.    The 

men  of  law,  for  example,  are  quite  a 

dSiferent  species  of  animal  from  your 

Eng^sh  lawyer.    In  England,  he  is 

the  mere  creature  of  the  profession, 

fiowrcdy  mixing  at  oH  In  society^  and 

when  he  does,  appearing  to  very  Ik-* 

lie  advantage  there  ^  heorase,  instead 

of  knowing  a  little  ^out  every  thing, 

which  is  requisite  in  order  to  chatter 

^uently,  he  only  knows  every  thing 

about  a  little.    Now  in  Irdand,  on 

the  contrary,  a  lawyer's  success,  even 

at' the  bar,  depends,  in  some  measure, 

on  his  bdng  considered  fhomme  wm^* 

me  iifaut  in  the  biensSanoea  of  sooi»« 

ty,  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  the 

courts ;  and  in  the  very  perfoimanoe 

of  their  profesmonal  duties,  too,  they 

are  much  less  confined  to  particular 

hiun<^es,  or  to  particular  courts,  than 

in  England.    Aoeordingly,  the  Iridi 

sons  of  Lycurgus,  are  more  ^0iier0% 

intelligent  than  in  England,  and  conm 

versant  with  a  more  widely  extended 

range  of  topics,  though  certainly  not 

at  idl  so  aoouratdy  v^»ed  in  the  mi< 

mrte  details  ci  iSbemc  own  ptofesaon. 

The  women  of  Bn^and  are  at  4be 

Stranger  than  Irishwomen  ujthey  have       ^ 
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^a«  ftir  o£  frattkntiflfi^  aud  a  supply  of 
conirersatieBal  remark^  iready  cut  and 
chry  lor  all  eceasions^  which  is  very 
agreeable;  bul  tber€«;9  somethii^  ia 
t&e'  nature  of  man  in  these  north* 
ettt  cDiftBlTies — we  mean  as  distin^ 
gttiahed  from  woman — that  qu^rete 
wkh  this  Tery  openness^  In  a  ma< 
tien^  indeed,  the  softj^oed  dignity  of  a 
glad  and  affectieaate  eye,  gives  hs  un- 
mixed delight>  because  we  fully  ap*^ 
preciate  the  feeling  it  expresses  of 
kindly  and  warm  benevolence  towards 
all,  combined  with  devotedness  of  heart 
to^  one ;  bat  in  a  maiden  we  like  tor 
find  that  s^isibility  and  shrinking  de- 
licacy, which  fofm  the  fsury  web  of 
feBiinine  modesty,  although  they  are 
not  80  easy  of  access  and  intimacy.  In 
this  we  think  the  g^itle  ones  of  the 
higher  daases  of  society  in  Ireku^d 
bave  the  superiority. 

We  b^  pardon  for  this  little  di« 
^emoa  about  Dublin  and  Irish  ladies, 
and  hope  we  shaU  stand  excused  evcA 
for  stuping  a  little  out  of  our  way 
to  pay  them  a  deserved  compliment : 
Sot  to  return. 

We  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fact,  that  inrprovement,  if  not 
•w^  ''  giant  strides,"  is  still  with 
steady  stq»  advancing  in  Ireland. 
The  fight  of  knowledge  is  winging  its 
way  through  the  thiek  darkness  whidfck 
covered  the  land ;  and  without  bdng 
too  visionary,  we  mav  anticipate,  that 
ere  very  long,  it  will  dissipate  many 
of  the  clouds  of  error,  and  prejudicej^ 
and  superstition^  which  have  so  long 
IpiBg  between  the  pec^le  and  their 
own  best  interests.  It  is  impossible 
that  men,  when  instructed,  can  remain 
slaves  to  the  vicious  habits  which  have 
luthertohept  them  po<»  and  wretched. 
The  gentry  will  become  ashamed  of 
their  n^lect ;  the  peasantry  of  their 
indolence,  their  distress,  their  indi^ 
ferenceto  outward  decency,  and  do* 
mestic  comfort.  They  wiu  perceive 
the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  mar- 
rying without  any  prospect  of  the 
noeans  of  providing  ibr  an  increasing 
fiunily  ;  and  a  pauper  population  wiu 
become  a  decent  veomanry.  All  thia 
may  be  done^  if  tne  present  spirit  can 
be  kept  up  ;  but  this  we  admit  is  no 
easy  effort.  None  but  those  who 
har^  resided  in  Ireland  can  form  an 
ade%uateidea  of  the  multitude  of  vex-' 
ations  which  continually  thwart  those 
"Wmt  are  best  disposed  todo  good  |  and 
nothing  but  the  greatest  patience,  and 


keeping  the  eye  steadily  ixed  u^n 
the  esQ^dlence  of  the  end  which  is 
soi^ht  to  be  attained^  can  beiu-  the 
imi«over  up  in  the  difficult  path 
through  which  he  has  to  work  his  way. 
The  rooted  bad  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  nothing  but  a  severity  that 
it  ia  painful  to  exercise  can  era(Ueate, 
the  provoking  indifference  of  some,- 
and  the  perverse  oppoaition  of  others,, 
to  the  plana  of  edueatkm  which  aare 
formed;— "the  hostile  inflaeBce  fire-- 
quently  exerted  by  the  Roman  CatllbjOM 
he  clergy  against  all  instructicm  of 
which  they  are  not  to  have  the  abso- 
lute directioii ;  and  the  fre^ent  ab> 
sence  of  the  landed  pr(^ietor,  whose 
co->'operationis  necessary,^ — all  tend  to 
vex  and  dishearten  the  most  pattiotia 
landlords,  and  not  imfrequently  have" 
the  effect  of  diivisig  them  away  to* 
ilngland  or  to  Fraaee,  disgusted  with 
the  bad  success  of  their  labours.  But 
this  should  not  be:  the  sense  of  a  good 
cause,  and  the  probability,  lunounting 
almost  to  certainty,,  that  perseverance 
wiUaccomplidi  the  olsject^should  bear 
them  (»ward  in  their  course,  and  cer- 
tainly have  already  borne  many  on  to 
ultimate  success,  whose  i«aise  is.  pro- 
portionate to  Che  didicttky  and  theex« 
ceUenee  of  their  undertakm^ 

In  the  yeas  1  ail,  the  Cemaais8ion>« 
era  of  Education  estimated  the  nuio- 
ber  of  schoola  in  Ireland  at  460O,  and 
the  number  of  scholars  at  200,000. 
The  new  Commisuonersy  who  to^ 
extraordinary  pains  t»  be  aceurate,^ 
have  stated  tke  mmibers  in  1924  to  be 
— schools,  ll,82ar-H3dM)iars,  5^0,^49. 
This  is  an  immense  improvement^  and 
its  effects  upon  the  general  surface  of 
society  must  be  very  great.  It  is  an 
improvement,  too,  ol  the  very  best 
kind;  It  does  not  seek  to  throw  down 
by  one  vident  effort  the  evik  which 
have  grown*  up  to  such  strength ;  but 
it  wiu  gradually  and  quiiedy  eome 
home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms, 
and  reform  the  error  of  their  ways. 

The  opposition  gjLv^i  by  the  Ro- 
man CathoMc  clei^  to  the  schpok  es- 
tablished by  the  l^testant  gentry,,  ia 
one  of  the  very  worst  features  of  their, 
conduct*  We  can  scarcely  conceive  it 
possible  that  they  are  sincere  ib  thenr 
alleged  dread  of  pvoselytism,  because 
they  are  observing  men,  and  must 
perceive  that  no  such  thing  is  attempt- 
ed in  the  schools.  There  is  no  foun- 
dation for  their  fears,  except  ^at 
which  may  be  afforded  by  the  gene- 
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ral  impnyvemeBt  of  the  miads  of  the 
scholarB;  and  how  ihameM  is  that 
tyraDny  which  would  seek  to  maintifcin 
its  swayyhy  binding  down  its  sulijects 
with  the  chains  of  ignorance  ?  If  to 
maintain  their  authority  be  their  oh- 
joct>  the  poUcy  of  this  system  of  re- 
sistance to  education  is  extremely  bad^ 
sad  \dll  in  time  defeat  itself.  There 
are  already  instances  of  little  children 
resolutely  refusing  to  stay  away  from 
school  at  the  bidding  of  the  priest ; 
imd  the  peasantry  are  sharp  enough 
to  see^  although  tney  have  as  yet  but 
aeldom  courage  enough  to  avow^  that 
it  is  for  no  good  purpose  they  are  pre- 
vented  from  obtaining  kno^edge. 

**  *  Sure  we  know  very  well  that  he 
wants  to  keep  our  children  from  school^ 
because  he  d  like  to  be  the  only  one 
tiiat  can  read  and  write/  and  then 
he'd  have  his '  own  way  entirely'— 
was  the  observation  of  a  poor  tenant, 
when  a  dispute  upon  the  school-house 
was  the  subject  of  conversation."* 

The  character  of  the  Irish  peasant- 
ry is.  of  an  exceedingly  mixed  nature, 
containing  a  great  deal  to  conciliate 
the  affections,  and  a  great  deal  to  of- 
fend the  judgment.    They  abound  in 
feeling,  and  in  a  kind  of  sentimental 
morali^  which  is  excellent  as  an  appen- 
di^e  to  the  sterner  and  more  solid  vir- 
tues, but  is  a  very  inadequate  substi- 
tute for  them.    Quick  and  sensitive 
perhaps  to  a  fault,  they  are  the  crea- 
tures of  caprice  and  impulse,  rather 
than  of  reflection  and  risht  reason,— 
light-hearted,  and  light-neadcNd,  they 
are  reckless  alike  of  good  and  of  evil, 
<  and  rush  into  acts  of  extravagant  kind- 
ness,   or  outrageous  violence,  upon 
motives  which,  to  those  of  calmer  and 
more  reflecting  habits,  appear  ridicu- 
lously inadequate  to  their  effects.  The 
Irish  generally — the  common  people 
universally — ^are  more  apt  to  be  gene- 
rous than  just.    A  peasant  will  flght 
for  his  master's  honour  and  good  name, 
while  he  is  carrying  home  in  his  pock- 
et his  master's  property  which  he  has 
•  pilfered.     GreneraUy  speaking,   they 
seem  to  ihink  petty  theft  and  lying 
no  crime,— their  detection  no  shame, 
but  only  a  misfortune.    If  some  fla- 
grant public  offence  be  committed,  in- 
stead of  aiding  justice  against  the  cri- 
minals, they  are  anxious  to  succour 
and  to  save  them.    They  forget  the 


oifence,  and  thdr  pity  la  toxuaeAf(»  . 
the  unhappy  dtcumstanoes  of  the  of-  - 
fender,  wno  has  placed  hhnself  under 
the  penalty  of  the  law  by  the'  ocnntBlm 
sion  of  some  outrage,  the  cause  and 
object  of  which  are  frequently  whoUy 
unassignable  to  any  of  the  ordinary 
springs  of  human  action.    One  is  oon- 
tmually  reminded  by  them  of  thef(»rCe 
and  truth  of  the  indignant  Temoa- 
strance  of  the  Roman  lyrist- 
Quid  leges  sine  moribas 
Vanes  proficiunt  ? 

Yet  with  all  their  folly  and  laxity  of 
principle,  there  is  something  in  the 
character  of  the  Irish  peasantry  fiin- 
gularly  powerful  in  attracting  and  fix- 
ing the  attachment  of  those  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  society,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  making  themselves  person- 
ally  acquainted  with  their  wants  and 
wishes.    Their  patient  endurance  of 
privation,  and  of  all  the  minor  miseries 
of  life,  which  after  all  make  up  ^be 
sum  of  human  suffering ;  their  shrewd 
lively  sensibility,  and  the  vehement  elo- 
quence of  their  expression  of  gratitude 
for  the  least  kindness,  at  once  excite 
our  pity,  and  gratify  a  feeling  of  per-' 
sonal  importance.  That  lurking  pride 
of  self-complacency,*  which  renders 
those  most  dear  to  us,  who  have  been 
most  the  objects  of  our  protection  and 
support,  operates  as  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  unite  us  to  a  clsiss  of  depend- 
ants, who  show,  both  by  word  and 
action,  that  they  have  no  reliance,  save 
"on  God  and  our  grace;"  and  we 
have  scarcely  known  an  instance  of  a 
gentleman  in  Ireland  residing  on  his 
estate,  and  really  taking  a  lively  interest* 
in  the  weU-bdng  of  his  tenantry,  who 
did  not  ultimately  become  the  warm 
advocate  of  their  cause  against  all  who 
arraigned  them  as  lawless,  lazy,  and 
immoraL     Notwithstanding  tne  ex« 
treme  laxity  of  moral  principleamongst 
the  Irish  p^isantry,  it  is  certainly  true, 
that  they  abound  in  religious  feeling; 
and  in  contrasting  the  characters  of 
the  Engli^  and  Irish  peasantry,  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  balance  of  good 
behaviour  is  not  more  in  favour  of  the 
former,  than  that  of  religious  senti« 
ment  is  in  favour  of  the  latter.    Upon 
this  peculiar  and  interesting  feature  of 
Irish  character,  the  langui^  of  the 
"  Letters  on  the  Real  State  oflrdand,** 
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is  so  exactly  6xpreBsiTeofwh«tweha?e 
ourselves  oWrred^  that  we  shall  quote 
the  words  of  the  writer : — "  In  a  word, 
though  the  religion  of  the  lower  class- 
es in  England,  when  they  have  any 
religion  at  all,  is  infinitely  more  excel- 
lent than  that  which  prevails  amoog 
them  here,  yet  a  profound  veneration 
for*  religion,  a  steadfast  belief  in  the 
essentials  of  Christian  faith,  and  a  re- 
gular attendance  on  divine  worship, 

'  debased  though  it  be  by  the  supersti- 
tious observances  of  their  church,  are 
incomparably  more  certain  to  be  met 
with  amongst  the  inferior  classes  widi 
us  than  with  you ;  and,  besides  this, 

\  they  are  far  more  generally  submissive 
and  respectful  to  their  superiors,  more 
disposed  to  honour  and  obey  a  gentle- 
man because  he  is  a  gentleman,  more 
resigned  when  favours  are  denied, 
more  grateful  for  favours  given,  more 
uniformly  obliging,  flexible,  and  anxi- 
ous to  please,  than  are  the  peasantry  of 
England.  There  is,  however,  greater 
giddiness  and  uneyenness  of  diaracter 
amongst  them  than  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish. It  is  a  common  saying  With 
diemselves,  that  they  are  honest  with 
good  looking  after.  They  do  not 
scruple  to  tell  lies  to  screen  themselves 
idien  they  commit  a  fault,  and  when 
detected,  to  pass  off  the  lie  with  a  jest." 
Their  patience  under  sufferings,  and 
indolent  submission  to  extreme  priva- 
tion, with  the  calm  observation  that 
**  it  is  the  will  of  God,"  is  a  point  of 
character  with  which  one  feels  it  un- 
gracious to  find  fault,  and  yet  it  is  a 
positive  defect,  which  is  productive  of 
very  bad  consequences.  They  neither 
use  foresight  to  guard  against  misfor- 
tune as  they  ought,  nor  exertion  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  it  when  it  has 
arrived ;  and  if  we,  who  never  mean 
profiinely,  ma^r  so  speak,  they  trust  too 
milch  to  Providence. 

There  are  many  in  England  who 
never  think  of  the  Irish  peasantry  but 
as  a  fierce  turbulent  race,  ready  at  all 
times  to  snatch  by  violence  whatever 
they  can  obtain  to  gratify  the  passion 
of  the  moment.  They  little  know 
how  much  of  quiet  uncomplaining 
hardship  they  endure,  {t  is,  however, 
very  justly  observed,  in  one  of  the  let- 
ters from  the  Irish  Highlands,  that 


their  supnenestf  in  lieaHh^  and  patience 
in  sickness,  arise  from  the  same  cause ; 
and  were  they  when  in  health  of  an 
active  and  industrious  temper,  and  in- 
clined to  make  the  best  of  every  thing 
their  condition  affords,  they  would  bis 
restless  and  uneasy  under  privations^ 
and  that  very  uneasiness  would  be  a 
spur  to  their  industry.  These  reflec- 
tions were  suggested  to  the  writer  of 
the  letter  to  whidi  we  have  alluded, 
by  an  individual  case  of  a  poor  woman, 
whose  sufferings  and  patience  are  very 
feelingly  described,  and  whose  pious 
gratituae  upon  receiving  clothes  for 
ner  children,  afibrds  a  touching  in- 
stance of  the  religious  feeling  which 
we  have  mentioned  as  universally  per- 
vading the  lower  ranks  in  Ireland. 
'*  I  snail  not  easily  forget,"  says  the 
n^ter,  **  the  expression  in  the  poor 
woman's  countenance  after  she  nad 
seen  her  littleonesdressed  in  the  clothes 
provided  for  them  by  English  bene« 
volence.  I  happened,  unobserved,  to 
see  her  after  she  had  left  the  house, 
kneding  down  in  the  path,  her  chil- 
dren in  each  hand,  her  eyes  raised  to 
heaven,  praying  aloud." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  pie^ 
arises  more  from  constitutional  sensi- 
bility, than  from  knowledge  and  rem 
flection,  nor  that  it  is  mingled  with 
much  superstition  and  blind  creduli- 
ty ;  yet  it  is  the  evidence  of  a  good 
natural  disposition,  and  if  that  to  ill 
directed,  it  should  the  more  stimtdate 
those  who  have  the  power,  to  endea- 
vour to  improve  the  people,  and  turn 
into  its  right  channel  those  streams  of 
feeling,  which,  according  as  they  are 
well  or  ill  directed,  will  fertilize  or 
destroy  the  soil  through  which  they 
flow. 

So  much  for  the  general  character 
of  Ireland  and  its  inhabitants,  upon 
whom,  it  is  plain,  we  wish  the  world 
to  look  with  some  favour ;  O'ConneU, 
and  the  Clare  Election,  and  all  the 
fooleries  thereunto  belonging,  notwith- 
standing. Our  next  paper  shdl  enter 
more  closely  into  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population,  and  the  his« 
tory  of  the  disturbances  which  have 
of  late  years  agitated  it  in  the  South. 

J. 
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We  must  Ba,y;  that  we  are  extren^elj 
pardal  to  a  satire — that  i%  a  gpoi,  ^« 
ting,  sharp  sort  of  things  which>  Hke 
Cayenne  pepper^  tickles  people's  pan 
hites^  even  though  ft  stings  them* 
But  your  piUin^,  sickly  affairs^  which, 
are  lulfmade  up  of  compIiments>an4 
half  of  hits>  we  utterly  detest.  If  any 
liian  quarrels  with  a  vice  er  a  foUy^let 
him  set  on  it  tooth  and  nail ;  never 
stand  upon  shaking  hands  with  it  first ; 
hit  hard  and  straight,  and  don't  mind 
^ving  it  a  sly  kiek  even  whea  it  la 
down.  But  though  a  satire  may  he 
Ti3ry  pleasant  to  read»  and,  in  soma 
moods  of  the  mind,  stiU  more  satisfac^ 
tory  to  indite,  we  never  could  diseo.* 
ver  that  it  was  attended  with  any  ma» 
teriai  advantage.  Fools  will  not  da 
wise  things  in  spite  of  all  that  may  he, 
written  to  the  contrary.  Ladies  will 
waltz  in  spite  of  Byron,,  and  senior; 
gentlemen  wiU  go  astray  in  spite  of 
F^e.  And»  in  fact,  where  notoriety 
is  so  sure  a  passport  into  society^  as  it 
seems  to  he  in  this  strangely  constitu«^ 
ted  counti7>  an  attack  upon  any  in« 
Avichial  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  pa«i 
tent  of  nohility.  Many  people  have 
been  benefited  oy  being  lihelled;  uid 
Brummel  himself  became  the  com^ 
panion  of  the  noblest  and  best  in  the 
land,  principally  from  being  the  theme 
of  umversal  derision.  Happy  then  ii^ 
the  preacher  who  is  satirized  ei^er 
for  mental  or  bodily  imperfections  I 
either  for  hh  squint  or  his  impiety. 
Ladies  go  to  fauat  at  bis  thunderijiga 
gainst  cards>  and  ministera  of  state 
nock  to  see  him  ^sticulate  i  Happy 
the  author  who  is  satirized  for  the 
inequalities  of  his  lines  or  the  looseness 
of  nis  ideas.  Hundreds  who  are  inn 
competent  to  form  an  (pinion,  eithec 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  immediate^ 
ly  exclaim  against  the  severity  of  the 
attack,  and  com^iensate  the  injured 
author  bypurchasing  an  edition  o{  his 
book.  Wnat  then  is  the  use  of  sa- 
tires? unless  they  be  written  by  a 
friend  of  the  party,  and  intended  ta 
seem  ^'  crud  only  to  he  kind."  They 
rather  encourage  people  in  the  follies 
which  it  was  their  design  to  counter- 
act, more  especially  if  the  object  of 
animadversion  be  a  community,  and 
not  an  individual.  Nobody  cares  a 
straw  fbr  an  attack  which  be  diara 
with  twenty  thousand,  and  to  which 


every  one  thinks  th^e  are  nineteen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety'^ 
mne  more  liable  than  himself 
.  Let  no  man,  therefore^  wastehi^  ful- 
viQe  or  his  venom  on  a  city.  What  60* 
the  polished  inhid>itant8  of  Carmb-* 
ber's  close  care  for  all  the  taunta  that, 
can  be  uttered  by  the  mouths  of  all 
the    tobacco- chewing,    baconpeatmg^ 
bagmen  who  chatter  no  inteUigible- 
language  of  any  country>about  *'  gardy- 
roos,"    and   Caledonian    cremonasr 
Who  in  all  theboupds  of  bonny  Seot» 
land  cared  one  rush  about  the  Curse  of 
Minerva,  or  the  still  move  biting  ^io« 
phecy  of  Famine  ?  Doesn't  every  man, 
whether  Scotchman  or  not,  feel  that 
both  Byron  and  Churchill  made  foola. 
of  themselves  by  talking,  the  one  what 
he  didn't  think>  and  the  other,  (poos 
discontented  rascal,)  what  he  didn't 
know?  How  can  any  man  have  the 
audacity  to  attack  a  whole  {^pulous- 
city,.  with  allits  squares,  towerSj^treets,, 
and  circuses  ?  We  always  thoi^t  Co« 
riolanus,  m  spite  of  Jolm  Eemble'a - 
noble  figiure  and  majestic  tones,  look* 
ed  exceedingly  ridiculous,  when,  with 
a  wave  of  hia  arm  and  a  curl  of  his  lip„ 
he  said  to  the  whcde  population  of  tne 
eternal  Rorne^  **  I  banish  you."    Cir^- 
cumatances  enabled  Mr  Kemble,  with 
the  aid  of  his  silver  helmet  and  the  Vol* 
scians)  to  strut  befose  us  again  grandev  ^ 
and  more  powerful  than  ever;  but 
difierent  is  the  case  of  a  hqiless  and 
perhaps  a  shillingless  poe^  who  sits 
up  four  pais  of  stairs,  with  a  night- 
cap on  his  head  and  a  pen  in  his  h^d, 
and  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm^  says  to  a 
city  like  Edinburgh  or  Bati^  "  I'Usa-. 
tinze  thee."    The  laudkter  produced 
by  a  threat  <^  this  kind  soundii  in*  an. 
unextingubhable  guSkwfrom  the  ex- 
treme end  of  St  Patcick  Square  to 
Pitt  Street,  from  the  venerable  towers 
of  the  palace  of  the  Holy  Rood,  up 
through  the  countless  stories  of  the 
Canongate  and  High  Street,,  tiU  it 
reaches  the  battlemenXed  heighta  of 
the  Castle,  and  thence  is  carried  by 
the  winds  on  to  the  sister  Acropolis  of 
Stirling,  thunders  through  the  majes- 
tic Troi^te  of  Glasgow,  and^  finally, 
is  quen(£ed  in  the  shout  of  indigna- 
tion which  is  raised  from  the  Guse 
Dubs  and  the  Grorbals.     Very  nearly 
in  the  same  way  is  any  assault  recei- 
ved by  **  The  Bath."    Her  population , 
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for  ever  thanging^  ber  gaieties  for 
ever  new^  tier  streets  and  crescents  for 
ever  the  same  in  beauty ;  in  winter 
crowded  vnth  aH  tihat  is  nol^est  and 
toveSiest;,  names  strildng  upon  the 
ear^  as  we  isaunter  in  the  crowds  that 
fill  ^e  tmiversal  England  with  their 
sound.  And  there  we  see  ^em  with<« 
out  the  parade  of  state^  which  in  Lon- 
don they  are  forced  to  assume,— in- 
dulging in  that  most  pleasing  of  all 
incognitos,  where  the  rank  is  not  for- 
gotten or  unknown,  but  only  laid 
aside.    We  remember,  in  our  last  vi» 
idit  to  the  Batb,  we  -saw  Lord  Liver- 
pool and  Canning  almost  every  day 
either  strolling  through  the  streets,  or 
laughingin  the  Pump-room.  Ourselves 
were  at  that  time— in  consequence  of 
an  animated  correspondence  with  our 
Oxford    tradesman — mfdntainiog   a 
strict  incognito ;  and  it  was  del^hit- 
ful  to  reflect,  that  all  the  ;toee  «f  us, 
—leaving  bills  for  a  second  reading, 
and  projects  for  the  Hquidatian  of  (he 
debt  totally  unattended  to, — ^were  en* 
joying  the  sweets  of  comf^ete  obscu- 
rity at  the  same  time  as  all  the  gaie- 
ties of  public  life.    We  forget  what 
cause  limited  their  stay ;  but  we  re- 
member our  own  motions  were  some- 
what accelerated  by  seeing  our  boot- 
maker drinking  the  waters  in  an  un- 
dress uniform,  while  our  tailor  was 
promenading  the  Pump-room  wUh  a 
military  frock-coat  and   spurs,    in 
summer,    how  lovely  Bajdi  i    Mcve 
quiet  than  in  her  festive  heco's  of  win- 
ter, but  still  so  sparkHng,  so  ^ee  from 
ennui, — her  streets  still  teeming  with 
beauty,  and  her  garden  so  cium,  so 
shady, — such   a  spot,    whether    for 
drinking  iced  dierbet,  or  making  love, 
Off  better — both !    How  lovely  now 
must  be  thegreen  grass  before  the 
water  mifll  ITbat  seat  beside  it— i^diat 
memories  does  it  not  recall  1  It  makes 
our  bile  rise  at  the  very  thought  that 
a  puppy,  merely  to  gratify  his  own  111- 
aature,  should  dare  to  utter  one  unlo- 
ving word  against  a  city  that  contains  a 
garden  that  contains  a  seat  where  we 
fiave  been  so  happy  as  we  were  while 
Testing  upon  thee,  O  seat !  on  the  top 
of  the  bank,  beneath  the  diestnut  tree, 
on  the  right  hand  as  you  look  at  the 
mill,  about  five  yards  to  the  left  of 
Ibe  middle  walk  of  Sidney  Garden, 
Bath !  And  now  we  will  cut  the  pup- 
py up,  and  hang  his  shrivdled  Umbs 
to  wither  on  the  trees  which  wave 
thetr  green  tresses  at  this  very  hour 


over  the  beautiful  scenes  wbidi  he  baa 
iboui^t  proper  to  abuse* 

•*  Bath— a  Satire."— Wbo  tc^d  yott 
that  this  was  «  satire?  A  string  of  iH- 
natured  invectives  is  no  more  a  satire, 
lEbam  a  voAey  of  oaths  is  a  sjpeech,  or 
a  series  of  jumps  is  dancing.    And 
precisely  for  the  same  reason;  be^ 
cause  tbey  have  no  imiform  tendency 
in  thehr  design.    They  don't  form  th!e 
parts  of  **  one  harmonious  whoAe." 
And  what  rig|ht,  even  if  you  had  the 
abflity  to  doit  well,bave  you  to  salirize 
Batbf  Ihere  is  no  explanation  ^en 
of  the  reasons  wbich  induce  you  to 
sudi  conduct.  A  moral  satirist,  in  order 
"Aiat  his  works  may  have  any  weight, 
ought  to  be  known  and  acknowledged 
as  the  author.    The  names  of  Pope 
and  Youaag  were  as  pow^ul  as  their 
bitterest  taunts,  and  what,  from  an 
anonymous  auliior,  might  have  been 
ttimotioed,  or  even  oi]|jected  to  as  too 
authoritative,  came  with  double  force 
wben  diey  were  badoed  by  the  names 
of  the  anmon  of  the  N^;ht  Thoughts, 
and  tiie  £s8ay  on  Man.     Nobody 
knows  what  cause  prompted  the  au« 
thor  of  the  aatire  beibre  us  to  pour 
forth  bis  indignation  against  the  fol- 
lies of  a  fashionable  watering-placem- 
an indignation  whidi  knows  no  mea- 
suzc^  unless  what  is  prescribed  by  the 
hertnc  oeupleti  and  semetimes  not  even 
thaft.   Who  kD0«P8  ilmt  he  is  some  dis- 
eonlented  taitor,  whose  bSls  have  been 
ignored,— whose  etouMM^,  being  in- 
flated by  too  eopious  a  supply  of  cab- 
bage, has  grown  tired  of  secreting  bile, 
and  now  publishes  it  in  tiie  shape  of 
a  duodecimo  poem  >  Periiapshe  is  some 
retired  shopkeeper,  who  acts  the  great 
man  in  the  vicmity  of  Grosvenor  and 
Xambridge,  but  is  enraged  at  finding 
himself  stripped  of  his  honours  on 
appearing  in  the  Circus  or  Pulteney 
Street,  and  indignantly  rejected  from 
mixing  with  the  noble,  and  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  gay,  in  tbe  Upper  Rooms. 
One  of  these  must  undoubtedly  be  the 
case  with  the  very  irate  poetaster, 
whose  driveHings  we  are  now  going  to 
produce.     He  mumbles  with  equal 
bitterness  against  every  thing  upon 
which  he  touches, — ^^against  the  situa- 
tion of  the  city,  which  all  the  worid 
knows  to  be  beautiftd, — against  its 
architecture^  which  is  generally  allow- 
ed to  be  only  inferior  to  that  of  our 
"  own  romantic  town,"— and  against 
its  inhabitants,  ^o,  though  we  have 
not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  every  in«< 
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dividual  among  tbem,  are  much  the 
same^  we  suppose^  as  to  morals,  lite- 
,rature^,aiid  amusements,  as  the  inha- 
.bitants  of  any  other  city  of  equal  size. 
We  are  ready  to  bet  a  small  estate  to 
.' which  we  lately  succeeded,  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  a-year,  asainst  the 
author's  best  coat>  from  which  only 
three  of  the  front  buttons  have  disap- 
peared, that  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
any  two  families  in  Bath,  except,  per- 
haps, the  wife  and  children  of  the  de- 
ceased Mr  Gilham,  who  lately  met 
with  a  fatal  accident  while  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Jack  Ketdi, — or  the 
no  less  respectable  remaining  branch- 
es of  the  family  of  Mr  Isaac  Strong, 


4  Satire,  CPct. 

who  is  at  present  engiged-inji  labori* 
pus  employment  at  Botany  Bay,  and 
is  not  expected  to  return  for  nearly 
fourteen  years.  If  the  bet  is  accepU 
ed,  we  shall  stake  the  tide- deeds  in 
the  bands  of  our  friend  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  and  he,  on  -the  other 
hand,  will  have  the  goodness  to  depo- 
sit his  habiliment,  after  proper  fumi- 
gation, in  the  char^  of  our  ancient 
and  trust-worthy  friend,  the  Boots  <tf 
the  Castle  and  Ball. 

He  b^ns  his  braying,  as  a  great 
many  omer  asses  have  done  before 
him,  with  a  very  large  and  porten**' 
tons  0. 


''  O  theme  for  praise — to  those  who  know  but  thee— 
O  loved  of  all — who  differ  much  from  me— 
Prime  court  of  Folly— where  the  goddess  sways 
Whole  shoals  of  flaunting  girls,  and  starved  Half-Pays. 
Lift  up,  O  Bath  !  thy  front  of  polishM  stone, 
N6r  blush  to  find  thy  charms,  thy  virtues  known !  ^ 

**  A  humble  bard,  whose  eye  has  marked  thee  long, 

Lays  at  thy  feet  the  tribute  of  his  song— 

.Though  well  (le  knows  that  aught  of  tinsel  ware, 

Bouge,  gum,  or  paint,  or  artificial  hair. 

Aught  but  to  please  the  eye  or  mend  the  look, 

To  thee  were  fitter  offering  than  a  book. 

For  ne'er  within  thy  polish'd  scenes  are  known. 

Aught  save  the  gilded  coverings  alone. 

In  thee  how  deep  the  youth,  how  blue  the  belle,  ^ 

Who  reads  a  hovel  and  can  sometimes  spelL 

Unknown  to  thee  alike  the  wizard's  lay. 

Whose  magic  touch  recalls  the  feudal  day ;  ) 

And  his  whose  harp  appall'd  the  llstning  ear. 

Who  chain'd  (yet  awed)  die  bosom  by  lS»  sneer. 

And  cast  even  o'er  life's  best  and  sunniest  part. 

That  shadowing  gloom  which  shrouded  Ms  own  heart. 

Scott,  Shakspeare,  Bjrron,  all  unknown  to  thet. 

Engaged  in  scandal,  dress^  quadrilles,  and  tea  !'* 


Every  man  who  expresses  an  opi- 
nicm  of  a  country,  is  generally  suppo- 
sed to  form  his  estimate  of  its  charac- 
ter from  his  own  personal  observa- 
tion ;  and  we  have  little  doubt,  that 
the  author  of  Bath,  a  Satire,  has, 
with  great  propriety,  accused  the  in- 
Jbabitants  of  that  city  of  gross  igno- 
rance and  follv,  judging  from  the  at- 
tainments of  ms  own  immediate  ac- 
quaintance. We  certainly  never  heard 
of  any  Hterary  society  in  Avon  Street, 
and  willingly  concede,  that  in  Somer- 
set Street,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
bridge,  Scott,  Shakspeare,  and  Byron, 
are  perfectly  unknown.  But  because 
you,  by  some  accident  or  other,  have 
been  able,  at  least  to  spell  the  names, 
if  not  to  understand  the  genius  of 
these  wizards,  what  right  have  you  to 


despise  an  industrious  butcher,  who 
slaughters  oxen  with  equal  facility  in 
his  Cimmerian  darkness,  as  if  he  could 
say  Lara  by  heart,  or  had  acted  Rich* 
ard  the  Third—"  Off  with  his  head," 
—or  even  Richmond — *'  Thus  far  into 
the  bowels"?  But  can  you  say  for  a 
moment  that  the  population,  meaning 
by  the  word  population,  in  this  case, 
the  superior  inhabitants  of  Bath,  know 
nothing  of  general  literature,  but  are 
totally  engf^ed  in  *'  scandal,  dress, 
quadrilles,  and  tea''  ?  We  doubt  not 
that  scandal  is  sometimes  practised-— 
indeed  we  know  it— or  how  could  the 
rich  Miss  Rhino  accuse  us  of  being 
already  married  to  three  wives,  and 
reject  us  in  favour  of  a  much  inferior 
wooer  ?  Dress,  we  must  admit,  is  also 
Kn  article  in  conskjerable  te<fXest,  and 
1^  zed  by  Google 


1928,2  ^^^'    ^  Saline. 

may  llie  ^»n,  nffao  otiiects  to  nr  mode* 
mte  degree  of  aitteiition  bestowed  an 
it,  have  his  neckdoth  untie  its^  as 
he  leads  his  paitner  outy  and  split  his 
tight  pamaloons  when  walkmg  the 
0rsit  figure.  QpadcUles  we  thmk  it 
useless  to  defend— 40  ^kasant^  so  easy, 
|U>  Meking  and  jumping,  or  squeezing 
pr  twirling.  We  declare  that  we  find 
them  not  only  relaxations  from  ixy^ 
iensB  ihoi^faty  but  sometimes  they 
are  absolutely  our  periods  of  study* 
SChough  it  is  not  our  usual  custom  to 
boasty  we  most  aolemidy  stato,  that 
we  have  reflected  more  deeply  on  some 
pf  the  beauties  in  the  Remeiia  Amo- 
ris,  while  pouasettkig  to  a  squinting 
red-haired  dovdy^  than  ever  we  did 
in  the  academic  shades  oi  the  Ids— 
and  once  in  our  younger  days  we  sol- 
Jred  a  curious  probleta  on  the  theory 
of  attraction,  while  the  worM  thought 
we  were  only  dandng  the  ladies'  chain 
with  that  b^utiful  dark^^haiied  gid 
in  white.  Tea  we  ace  not  at  all  ad- 
dicted td,  ikoit  indeed  to  swearing  or 
'telMng  li)^^  or  any  other  bad  propen>- 
eity  whatso^er.  But  though  we  thmk 
it  impr(^K3T  in  men  .to  leave  port^  or 
pundi,  or  any  other  I  beverage  of  the 
propria  qua  nuuHbui,  for  the  insipid 
weishness  of  the  Chinese  kaf^  stiU 
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yifhaijt  can  be  more  beau^ul  than  the 
small  porcelain  cup  sustained  by  the 
white  little  fingers^  while  the  silver 
spoon  goes  its  busy  iround,  and  the 
rM  lip  seems  zedder^anduiore  thatj* 
like  every  sip,  tUI  the  heart  opens,  and 
her  ^e  glistens,  and,  as  she  gets  isatm 
ther  into  her  cups,  restknint  and  eere« 
mony  axe  put  off,  and  she  dngs,  and 
smiles,  and  sings  agidn,  till  you&n^ 
Souchong  is  Hdicon?  Besides,  v^hid: 
ha9  all  this  raving  against  tea,  $Ad 
quadrilles,  and  dress,  to  do  in  partis 
cular  with  Bath  ?  Was  there  no  scan- 
dal ever  aiming  the  inmates  of  the 
tread-mill,  £rom  which  it  is  evident 
ihe  author  has  so  lately  been  deliver- 
ed ^  The  fashions,  #e  imagine,  did 
not  occupy  much  of  the  attentiim  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  wheel,  but  still, 
yre  suppose,  they  were  in  some  sort 
or  odier  attired;  and  thou^  their 
amusements,  pechaps,  did  not  oonsist 
Jof  quadrilks,  or  tiieir  beverage  of  tea, 
still  we  see  nareason  why  one  of  their 
.number  shouid  take  at  into  his  head, 
immediately  on  hheration,  to  traduce 
either  the  harmless'  danoe,  or  the  sa- 
Jubrious  pdtation.  W^pass  ovqr  afew 
pages  of  drivel,  and  come  to  his  ae* 
JBount  of  tilie  Pump*room : 


**  Now  to  the  Pump-room  rush  the  bustling  crowd, 
To  •whisper  nonsense,  but  to  l^ugh  aloud — 
Troop  after  trodp  still  pace  the  weary  round 
Of  changeless  giggle,  gape,  and  empty  sound, — 
Where  mindless  beUes  parade -with  mindless  beaux. 
Proud  of  their  perfumed  hair  and  gaudy  elopes  ; 
Where  o'er  the  maiden's  chefk  no  feeling  plays. 
But  all  is  fi^'d  in  one  rude  blushless  gaae.^' 


Now,  the  Fump-4-oom,  as  we  re* 
member,  was  the  perfect  delfght  of 
Bath-  A  large  commodious  hall, 
where,  for  obtain  hours  of  the  day, 
an  admirable  band  was  stationed,  and 
aU:the  beauty  and  f«ishion  of  ^e  place, 
as  the  newspapers  e^cpress  such  things, 
used  to. assemble  to  a  promenade. 
The  waters,  we  must  confess,  for  the 
distribution  of  which  the  building  was 
first  erected,  were  not  the  main  ol^ject 
of  attraction  to  many  who  frequented 
the  room.  But  often,  too  often,  what 
scenes  of  beauty  have  we  not  seen 
in  the  Pun^p-room  !  We  remember 
one  beautiful,  pale-faced  young  girl, 
whom  we  saw  regularly  every  day,  for 
a  long  time,  supporting  her  invalid 
father  on  her  arm,  and  herself  all  the 
while  looking  so  pale,  so  interesting! 
3he  was  ind/^  .beautiful,  not  50  mu^ 

Vol.  XXIV. 


Irom  mere  loveliness  of  figure  and  re« 
gularity  of  face ;  but  the  chastened  ex« 
pression  of  her  filial  sl^tion,  as  she 
turned  her  blue  eyes  upon  the  wasted 
features  of  thut  fine  old  mui,  made  her 
assume,  in  our  eyes,  a  (h«ra£tev  of  deep- 
er, because  oi  a  purer  b0auly.  Once  we 
missed  her,  avud  amid  all  the  train  of 
beauties,  which  we  are  sure  are  even  at 
this  hour  to  be  found  in  that  spot,  our 
eye  roved  dissatie^ed,  unless  ittested  on 
tne  fragile  f^rm  of  the  delicate  young 
gill.  We  made  inquiries,  and  she  was 
dead— -dead  before  the  old  man  that 
she  waited  on — and  never  more  in  the 
,  Pump-room  was  seen  that  heartbroken 
father,  though  long  lived  in  our  me- 
mory the  gentle  and  dutiM  Miss 
Morden.  Scenes  such  as  ^is  are  oc- 
curring every  day,  aSld  scenes  of  .happi- 
ness are  not  ui^requent  top.  Hav^-t 
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we  remarked  poor  emaciated-looking 
devils^  who  scarcely  seemed  to  have 
blood  enough,  in  their  system  to  ani- 
mate a  flea— old  fellows  that  used  to 
come  regtdarly  with  their  miser^le 
SfMndles  tied  up  in  flannel/  and  look- 
ing, with  their  long  thin  persons^  as 
they  managed  to  stand  up  in  dieir 
diair-carriages^  like  a*  very  decoction 
of  ramrods^  a  Uving  essence  of  pokers 
and  tongs ;  haven't  we  seen  diese  same 
old  fellows,  after  coming  a  few  times 
to  the  Pump-roomy  assume  day  by 
day  a  more  rubicund  expression,  cast 
off  gradually  their  swathings  of  flan- 
nel, and  finally  discharge  their  chair, 
and  kick  the  herculean  propeller  of 
the  samci  for  giving  his  advice  to  the 
iFe-animated  skeleton  to  be-careful  and 
not  catch  cold?  Haven't  we  made  in- 
quiries, and  discovered  that  these  same 
ndividuals— upon  whom  sextons  used 
to  cast  a  most  covetous  leer,  and  un- 
dertakers used  to  grow  fat  on  the  sight 
of— have  transferred  their  fee  from  the 
digger  of  graves  to  tl^e  tier  of  bands, 
ana  lure  happily  married  to  some  fair 
invalid,  who  has  come  down,  a  miser- 
able, puling,  discontented  old  maid, 
firom  me  fens  of  Lincolnshire  or  the 
Mendip  fogs,  and  goes  off,  in  about 
three  months,  a  loUy,  laughing,  mar- 
ried dame, — with  no  idea  that  such  a 
thing  as  illness  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  world  ?  And  this  is  the  place  our 
bilious  friend  the  rhymester  traduces 
in  this  fustian  style !  We  don't  de- 
fend Bath  as  famtless.— Heaven  for- 
give us  all!— we  havn't  been  there 
for  some  years,  and  the  place  may 
be  considerably  changed.  We  don't 
say  that  every  maiden  in  Bath  is 
beautiful  as  a  Houri,  or  intellectual 
as  Joanna  Baillie,  or  poetical  as  Mrs 
Hemans.  But  we  maintain  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  belles  who 
patronize  me  Pump-room,  if  they 
whisper,  don't  always  whisper  non- 
sense; and  happy  would  it  be,  if, 
whenever  any  one  feels  inclined  to 
talk  nonsense,  they  would  convey  their 
absurdity  in  a  wnisper; — that  is  to 
say,  the  nonsense  which  results  from 
emptiness,  for  we  are  quite  ready  to 
contend,  that  the  nonsense  of  a  talent- 
ed man  or  a  clever  woman,  is  ten  times 
more  agreeable,and  quite  asinstructive, 
as  their  sense.  O,  to  hear  sweet  non- 
sense, flowing  in  a  continuous  stream, 
from  beauti^  red  lips !  When  the 
mind,  which  still  looks  animated  in 
the  eyes,  turns  a  crowd  of  glittering 


trifles  fVom  the  tongue  like  playful 
children, — ^little  laughing,^  light-diair- 
ed  boys  and  girls  out  of  a  noisy  school^ 
— wbere  every  now  and  then  a  thought 
drops  out  among  thet trifles,  that. sur^ 
prises  us  by  its  unexpected  strength^ 
^— as  occasionally  among  the  children 
we  see  one  who  delights  us,  among 
the  glee  and  wildness  of  .the  others, 
with  her  sedate  and  pensive  beauty. 
And  pray,  who  is  tdways  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  talking  sense  ?  A  man  pays 
a  very  poor  compliment  to  his  friend's 
understanding,  if  he^  never  relaxes 
from  his  starch'd-up  wisdom,  but  con- 
tinues talk-tadking  sense— nothing 
but  sense-^till  the  bystanders,  for  soon 
be  has  no  listeners,  are  tempted  to 
give  him  a  douse  over  the  chops  with 
the  toddy-ladle,  and  feel  convinced, 
to  a  moral  certainty,  that  the  animid 
must  be  a  Whig.  Johnson's  relaxa- 
tions were  excessively  delightful, 
though,  no  doubt,  they  wtare  some- 
what dangerous  to  his  friends.  His 
efforts  at  playfulness  looked  like  the 
imwieldy  gambols  of  some  portentous 
whale,  that  puts  the  wbde  ocean  into 
a-  state  of  agitation  in  its  mirth,  and 
occasionally  sinks  some  boat,  with  all 
its  gaping  and  astonished  occupants, 
by  a  facetious  water^)out  ttom  its  nos- 
trils, or  a  humorous  flap  with  its  tail. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  exceed- 
ingly "  sensible"  author  before  us 
would  despise  any  man  who  indulged 
in  the  appearance  of  playfulness  on 
any  subject  so  important  as  the  state 
of  the  weather,  or  heat  of  the  day,  or 
any  of  those  acute  remarks  with  which 
people  of  his  sober  stamp  generally 
commence  their  sensible  conversation. 
Laugh  on,  young  men  and  maidens ! 
chatter  nonsense  as  much  as  you  can 
— not  less  accomplished  do  ye  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  judging  men,  ibat  your 
smile  is  a  litde  too  prolonged.  Not 
less  pure  do  ye  seem,  oh,  light-heart- 
ed and  bright-haired  virgins !  th&t  you 
sometimes  saunter  an  idle  hour  away 
isMilson  Street,  or  the  Pump-room ; 
lEind  not  less  admirable  and  affection- 
ate will  ye  be  as  wives  and  mothers, 
that  you  don't  at  present  always  talk 
**  like  a  printed  book,"  or  always  look 
as  prim  as  if  you  were  conversing  with 
these  intolerant  old  maids  —  your 
aunts ! 

But  his  chief  and  bitterest  assault 
is  directed  against  the  Rooms.  The 
cause  of  his  enmity  against  them  we 
have  hinted  at  before.   No  man  gives 
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a  fayourafole  account  of  a  club  .from 
which  he  has  been  unanimously  black* 
balled;  and  somewhat  in  a  similar 
predicament^  we  imagine^  our  author 
stands— this  account,  we  fear^  shewft 
that  he  has  never  been  present  at  a 
ball  held  in  them ;  for,  if  we  mistake 
not,  his  virtuous  indignation  against 
wfdtzes  is  entirely  thrown  away.  Iir 
the  time  of  our  vacation-sojourns  in 
the  Bad],  we  know — and  then  felt 
considerably  disappointed — that  they 


were  not  permitted.  First,  there  was 
a  country-danoe,  and  then  quadrilles, 
till  the  clock  struck  twelve,  at  which 
witching  hour  cloaks  were  huddled 
upon  many  a  lovely  form,  that  longed 
for  one  other  set.  And  before  the 
finger  of  time  had  pointed  half  way  to 
the  *'  wee  short  hour,  ayont  the  twaF' 
— thebald^iated,  silk^stoddoged  fiun* 
key,  who  extinguished  tlie  brilliant 
lamps  and  lustres,'— « 


— i..  '^  walk*d  a]one-« 
The  banquet  hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  were  fled,  whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed." 


But  though  we  are  not  prepared  to 
offer  any  thing  in  praise  of  waltzing, 
we  should  certainly  be  very  guard^ 
in  expressing  our  opinion  of  its  pemi- 
dous  inflaence  either  upon  the  man* 
ners  or  the  morals.  We  know  that 
many  of  the  purest  and  wisest  amongst 
us  see  no  more  harm  in  a  waltz  than  in 
a  qtiadrille ;  and  though  we  should  not 
be  altogether  delight^  to  see  a  great 
brawny  Irish  jontleman  twirling  round 
a  daughter  of  ours,  we  should  not  be 
inclined  to  think  that  any  great  sin 
had  been  committed  on  any  side, 
either  in  thpught,  word,  or  deed. 
Our  great  objection  is,  that  it  is  so  de- 
cidedly unnational.  It  seems  all  well 
enough  for  a  bowing,  scraping,  fiddling 
Frenchman,  with  his  enormous  mouth 
displaying  its  grinning  vastness  under 
the  sliade  of  his  twisted  whiskers  and 
moustaches,  to  put  hb  kid«covered  fiii« 


gers  on  the  extreqae  verge  of  a  Pari- 
sian beauty's  waist,  and  twirl  round 
and  round,  (the  two  smirking  insig- 
nificant-looking figures  1)  till  they  are 
tired  of  admiring  each  other  and  them- 
selves. But  we  hate  to  see  steady, 
quiet,  massive- looking  Englishmen 
twisting  and  pirouetting  with  a  fine, 
sonsy,  roodest^'looking  lassie  depend- 
ing from  their  arms;  and  verily  we 
r^ioice  with  a  malicious  satisfaction 
when,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  an 
English  ball-room,  another  couple  of 
revolvers  come  into  contact  with  the 
first,  and  they  spin  oft*  at  a  tangent, 
one  into  the  fire-place,  and  the  other 
creating  an  uproar  among  the  fiddles 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  But 
from  waltzing,  whether  conunendable 
or*  not,  the  Bath  assemblies  are  free ; 
but  hear  the  censor— 


'^  Go  to  the  vaunted  '  Rooms*— -what  find  you  there  ? 
The  noise  of  folly,  and  the  laiiip's  hi^li  ^larc. 
The  dazzling  robe,  the  lofty  waviii^;  ptu^u%  ^ 

Bright  eyes,  gay  giant' cs,  inu^ic,  riitttlt,  pcrfumL-j^^f 
All  that  destroys  the  iiisti;  or  spoUs  tliL'  htiu",        ^ 
Truth,  Nature,  Virtue,  B4icTiIic43d  to  iiit  t 
liO !  the  young  girl  by  tidicniing  motJi^-  kd 
With  but  one  wish— .to  »oe  her  dEUl^te'T  wut!,.^ 
licaves  on  one  glitteriniz;  ni^ht  ihc  monies  i  Lir:icc 
Which  gave  new  beaui^itu  t^i  hiic  tmm  and  iLici^, 
And  stands  unmoved  a  ilion^and  triUirvs,  And  ihm 
Quells  every  fear,  an«l  bokll  y  Hatvti  a^j^nm  ! 
What  joys  to  her  shall  stniplL^  Nftlurc  yields 
The  once  loved  river,  and  the  flow'ty  field  * 
Even  in  her  far^ff  rustic  home,  a  yjght 
Falls  on  her  heart  £pm  ^at  letnetSfer^d  night ; 
And  oft  in  Memor^  ear  diose  strains  shall  sound 
M'^hen  first  she  twirl'd  the  waltz's  giddy  round ; 


And  he,  the  whi 
And  smiled  so 
Oft  comes  his 


hlSMKll 

f 


ing  bright-eyed  youth,  who  danced, 
\  so  bewitching  glanced, 
'  &c.  &c 
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We  bid  not  imogitied  tildt  there 
breathed  in  a  ChriBtim  letod*.  a  man 
who  was  so  lost  ia  his  fbelln^  to 
Gtpistian  charity.  Is  cftie  gay  ni^t, 
obe  brilliaiit  asseihblsge  of  an  that  is 
roost  brig;fat  and  fasoinatiag,  tb  oontipc 
the  pnrii^  and  desfirdy  the  biaj[ypkiessr 
of  any  gjtl  who  is  a  s^dstor  of  it } 
Far  from  ii  Vfi^  what  a  finish 
stronger  relish  will  she  return  to  die 
quiet  delights  of  her  eoteit^^  hom^**^ 
perhaps  to  yonder  white-walled  pan- 
sonage  among  the  sycamores,  where 
duly  as  the  Sabbath  bell  is  toUed;  lihe 
has  been  seen  supporting  the  tottering 
steps  of  her  greynaired  fy&ier  into  the 
house  of  God^  the  beloved  of  all  the 
viUagers^  and  the  ornament  and  pride 
of  that  t^  tnad's  widoWed  hear^  ? 
is  once  being  present  at  an  assembly 
to  wash  away  adl  her  former  recollec- 
tions, t6  take  the  sweetness  from  the 
strains  of  *'  that  winged  song,  the  rest- 
less nightingale,  which  turns  its  loUe 


heart  to  inusid/'-i-HB  rt  to  i^aake^her 
doipiie  the  mn^e  bcantin  thht  shtr 
waJB  ohee  fondof^-ond  froiii  the  ^i^%» 
of  that  one  oterwbermingnuht,  wben; 
siw  ^m  leren  or  eight  htmdred  ini&u 
dr^ss^  pec^lev  with  ail  the  ^arafiher* 
nalii  which  he  has  omo^uiwd  u^,  «f 
MriMr  beared  guy  ^lances^  rbbes;  £$«• 
tilers,  p^^metf,  and*nih^,  tamielke' 
her  ever  after  a  pnlhig  itentimentalr 
iHihiii^  giifli  Agbfaig  A>  leave  her  ^u^ 
birthidace,  Mt  mxqgls  Ibr  ^er  in  die 
laborious  pleasures  of  a  **  ball-going 
young  lady?"  We  don't  believe  that 
it  ever  Ifod  thi9  tnelancholy  effect  upon 
dny  man,  T^man,  or  child,  since  the 
cueation  till  now.  She  talks  of  the 
gaiety  of  that  evening  for  two  days, 
tfnd  on  thd  thhd  die  has  totaHy  for. 
»yttcfn,  unless  when  reminded  by  a 
%ance  lodk  at  her  gaaze  or  feadiers, 
that  die  ever  was  at  a  Bath  ball  in  her 
life;  One  othet  quotation  and  we  have 
doi^e. 


^^  Once  did  I  matk  a  msid,  whotse  bestot^  won 

£ach  wondering  eye  e'et  folly*s  reign  begun  t 

ISight  after  n^ht  she  graced  the  soanding  haH, 

The  br^hitett^  gayest  lovelidit  of  them  all; 

Yet  soon  the  glow,  which  roseate  health  had  shed, 

Far  from  her  pallid  cheek  for  ever  fled ; 

But  art  supplied  what  nature  doomed  to  fade, 

And  still  she  bloom'd,  though  still  her  health  decayM, 

S^tifl  gleamM  her  eye,  though  half  it's  light  was  o'er, 

Still  smiled  she  sweetly  as  she  smiled  before. 

Till,  worn  her  strength,  no  well-timed  c!ares  applied, 

A  skniling,  waltzing,  ghtteriiig  thing— she  di^.**.^?.  17. 


This  example  comes  with  peculiar 
force,  as  having  happened  within  the 
sphere  of  our  author's  knowledge,  and 
to  one  of  his  own  acquaintance.  But, 
in  addition  to  the  causes  to  which  he 
has  attributed  her  death,  attending 
balls,  smiling,  rouging,  and  being 
pretty,  he  has  forgot  what  we  are  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
hospital,  was  one  of  the  maih  instru- 
ments of  her  decease.  We  allude  to 
the  immoderate  use  of  gin,  which  the 
author  knows  as  well  as  we  do,  was 
the  unfortunate  propensity  of  his  de- 
funct friend  and  kinswoman.  Miss 
Joanna  Scraggs.  But  no  more  of  <Sii. 


We  advise  our  friend,  the  satirist, 
io  give  up  versifying,  as  a  sort  of  tradfe 
in  which  he  will  never  excel.  Let  him  i 
stick  to  his  blacking  and  shoe  brush, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  earn 
more  coppers  as  deputy  boots  at  an 
inn,  than  ever  he  will  acquire  laurels 
by  writing  poems.  His  Bath,  even  as 
a  satire,  is  a  cdmplete  failure.  It  is 
too  general  either  to  be  feared  or  use- 
ful ;  but  let  the  natives  be  particular- 
Son  their  guard,  for,  as  we  intend 
ortly  to  visit  their  city,  we  shall 
show  in  old  Maga,  that 
"  A  chieH's  amang  them  taking  notes. 
An'  faith  he'll  prent  it." 
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\  How  cofoes .  it  to  pas^  thM  inndng 
t^e  numerous:  endeavours  toailftuae  the 
l^ea^ng  publiq  with  $oenea  of  humblia 
][rish  Ufe  and  manner^  offigring,  it 
^ould  s^em^  a  ri^  fi^d  ibr  g^iius  tb 
expatiate  on,  so  few  have  been  little 
^t^  ^han  miserably  failures  ?  Miaa 
^gewcfftb,  alone>  laeajsoft  to  have  en* 
jpyed  the.  b^ppy  talent  of  just  de«erm« 
tion,  as  well  in  the  humorous  as  the 
vathetici;  the  rest,  for  the  most  part, 
bearii^ig  to  her  pictures  the  same  pro* 
portion  which  extravagant  caricatures 
do  |o  the.  vivid  representations  of  Ho« 
garth's  pencil.  We  may  sometimes 
End  a  single  scene  tolerably  well  ex^ 
^ibited,  or  a.  natural  representation  cxf 
Hibernian  character  in  a  short  essay, 
such  as  lately  appeared  in  vour  Mis- 
cellany„under  the  title  of  tne  ^*  Irish 
Yeoman ;"  Imt  in  wtnrks  professing  to 
give  an  ample  delineation  of  Irish  ho* 
mour,  feelings,  habits,  and  manners,  I 
have  not  been  fcnrtunate  enough  to 
meet  with  any  deserving  of  just  com- 
mendation,  save  those  oS  Miss  Edge* 
worth. 

Shakspeare,  whose  comprehensive 
range  ot*  mind  nothing  seems  to  have 
escaped,  and  to  whom  nihU  ht^mam 
was  aiienum,  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
first  who  introduced  the  peculiarity  of 
Irish  character  to  public  notice,  and 
that  only  in  one  of  his  dramas^  tt  was 
not^  however^  yet  ripe  fi>r  such  a  purw 
pose;  and  all  that  can  be  said  of  the 
great  dramatist  is,  that  he  laid  the 
foundation.  Captain  Macmcms  ap- 
pears but  in  one  scene,  and  is  remark- 
able only  for  a  hot  temper,  an  intrq>id 
spirit,  and  a  profane  tongue.  Those  of 
his  nation  had  mixed  little  with  the 
English  in  ^akspeare's  time,  and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  great  Bard  drew  the 
portrait  less  from  personal  knowledge 
^n  the  report  of  others.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Scotch,  one  of  whom 
appears  in  the  same  play  (Henry  V.), 
and  is  distinguished  only  by  his  north- 
ern dialect;  the  great  influx  of  Cal^ 
donians  being  subsequent  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  during  which  most 
of  Shakspeare's  dramas  were  written. 
*  Of  Welsh  peculiarities,  from  his  own 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  he 
has  made  frequent  and  happy  use,  and 
would  have  done  the  same  witli  the 
others,  had  he  possessed  an  equal 
knowledge.  It  was  not,  I  believe,  un^ 


tU  the.  commepc^i&ent  of  ihe  IHh 
century^  that  the  character  of  naUve 
HiberAiaUs  aSbrded  so  (^ious  and 
frequent  a  8Ul\jecl$  for  the  Bovidist  aud 
play-wriler,  the  sucee^  of  whose  early 
labours  on  the  at^pe,  particularly,  hB» 
given  birth  to  a  number  of  deaerip- 
ti0tidf.  fbr  the  mosfe  part  extravagant 
and  overdraiwB,  the  natund  resttk  of 
imitiMtion  falling  into  incompetent 
hands.  Literary  labour  seems  to  be 
in  this  respect  the  revetse  of  me<^ani»« 
cal.  When  a  very  useful  or  ingenious 
piece  of  mechatusm  brings  em^um^t 
or  excites  admiration,  it  is  sure  to  be 
not  only  copied,  but  improved,  by 
oth^s^  among  whom,  perhaps,  thare 
might  be  none  possessed  of  the  same 
inventive  powers  as  the  original  coh« 
trivear.  But  let  a  novel  work  of  Ute* 
rary  merit  be  brought  forward,  thov^ 
it  shall  find  thousands  of  copiers,  how 
few  will  be  the  instances  of  adequate 
and  eommendal^  knitation !  What 
a  host  of  pens  and  printers  have  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  romance 
and  novelism  by  the  apnearanoe  of  the 
Wavierley  Nov^!  The  wish  to  be 
equally  i^reeable  and  instructive,  was 
very  natural,  but  the  wish^^,  unfor- 
tunately, for  the  most  part  at  least,  for- 
got what  was  first  not  only  to  be  wish- 
ed for,  but  to  be  attained,-^a  genius 
capable  of  equalling  or  approximating 
the  compositions  oi  the  great  Leader. 
Ireland  being  out  of  his  way,  obvious- 
ly aflbided  fine  ground  for  something 
like  rivalship,  in  contmsting  the  amu- 
sing variedes  of  her  national  diarac- 
ter.  It  had,  indeed,  been  successfully 
trod  before,  by  the  lady  above  men- 
tioned,  whose  works  will  bear  no  dis* 
advantageous  comparison  with  any  of 
a  like  nature.  It  had  also  been  tram- 
pled by  the  b<^*trottii^  buskins  of 
Lady  Moigan ;  who,  wfld  as  her  fic- 
li^is  are,  is  somewhat  more  at  home 
in  endeavouring  to  paint  the  rude 
manners  in  which  she  was  bred,  than 
those  of  the  civilized  countries  into 
which  i^e  has  intruded.  She  always 
put  me  in  mind  of  a  passage  in  Jiam- 
let's  advice  to  the  players,  to  apply 
which,  the  reader  has  only  to  substi- 
tute the  word  "  writer"  for  "  players/* 
'^  Oh,  there  be  players  that  I  have 
seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and 
that  highly,  nOt  to  speak  it  profanely, 
that   neither   having  the  accent  of 
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ChriaCian^nar  the  gait  of  Chrkiian,  Pa- 
gan^ 4Nr  man,  have  so  strutted  and  heU 
lowed^  that  I  thought  some  of  Nature's 
journeymen  hid  made  men,  and  not 
made  them  wdl;  they  imitated  human- 
ity 60  abominably."  Truly,  her  Ladtf'^ 
sMp  is  one  of  the  vile  imitators  of  hu« 
manity,  and  yet  she  has  her  admirers. 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington  among  the  rest. 
•«-No  wonder — *'  Qui  Bavmm  non 
^it,  amet  tua  carmina,  M€bvu"  Well  I 
'iia  all  for  the  good  of  trade.  As  long 
as  there  are  su^rficial  readers,  there 
will  be  superficial  writers,  and  to  say 
nothing  or  both  being  worse  employ- 
ed, as  was  probably  the  case  before 
the  inventicm  of.  printing,  a  man  of 
humanity  finds  great  consolation  in 
thin)dng,  that  a  vast  number  of  per- 
sons earn  their  daily  bread  in  the  fa- 
brication of  paper,  me  casting  of  types, 
the  working  of  presses,  and  all  the  et- 
,  eeteras  that  go  to  the  production  of  vo- 
lumes, which,  after  a  few  months,  or 
at  most  years,  are  only  fit  for  lining 
tarunks,  or  wrapping  spices. 

Though  I  wUt  not  say  that  the  Tales 
of  the  O'Hara  Family  were  written 
with  a  view  of  rivalling  the  Waverley, 
or  of  rendering  Irish  subjects  as  pro- 
ductive of  general  interest  and  delight, 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  rendered  those 
of  Caledonia,  I  may  at  least  venture  to 
affirm,  that  they  owe  their  birth  to 
the  success  of  his  incomparable  com- 

Sositions.  In  this  respect,  Ireland 
id  afford  new  and  fair  ground  for  ho« 
nourable  emulation  in  well-wrought 
adventures,  deduced  from  stories  of 
the  olden  time,  in  scenes  of  rich  ro- 
mantic beauty,  and  in  skilfld  delinea- 
tions of  Irish  character,  modem  as 
weU  as  antique.  But  oh,  sad  indeed  is 
the  falling  ofl*,  and  mortii^ing  the 
dispuity !  For  why  ?  A  di£^ent  ge- 
nius illumines  the  brain,  a  difibrent 
spirit  rules  the  heart,  and  a  very  dif- 
f&rent  hand  governs  the  pen.  I  had. 
been  led  to  expect  much  from  the  re- 
presentations of  that  lively  genius 
which  produced  the  burletta  of  Midas, 
and  I  believe  some  other  compositions 
of  alikenature.  I  had  heard  those  ta- 
lents praised  "  highly,"  if  not  (as 
Shakspeare  says)  ^'  prc^anely,"  so  that 
they  were  among  the  few  works  of  the 
kind  which  I  had  a  desire  to  see, 
though,  before  I  made  them  my  own, 
I  thought  it  prudent  to  try  and  bor- 
row them  from  a  friend.  "I  nave  more 
than  once  be^  sadly  taken  in  by  list** 
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ening  to  puffs,  fo^  pufilsrs  every  writer 
contrives  to  find  even  among  those 
from  whom^  some  degree  of  sound 
judgment  is  expectable.  How  thiis  is 
.managed,  I  don  t  pretend  to  say — ^par*^ 
tiality  to  a  friend,  or  unwillingness  to 
appear  ill-natured,  or  any  thing  in 
shorty  but  saying  that  the  reproach 
cast  upon  the  greatest  city  of  old  times^ 
is  true  of  London — Omnia  vernUia 
RonuB,  Scarce  a  wcnic  issues  from  the 
recessesof  the  printing  house,  but  Vou 
see  it  puffed,  sometimes  openlv  and  li- 
berally, sometimes  inddentaUy  as  it 
w^e,  in  some  sly  corner  of  a  Periodi- 
cal, a  Magazine,  a  Literary  Journal,  on 
a  newspaper.  It  is  true,  few  of  any 
note  escape  the  knife  of  critical  dis-. 
section,  and  scnne  are  handled  a  little 
too  roughly ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that 
Others  escape  either  with  a  slight 
Boratch,  or  without  any  censorial  ani« 
madversion. 

It  is  some  comfort  to  a  person,  who^ 
like  me,  possesses,  or  fancies  that  he 
possesses  a  litde  of  criliciring  talent^ 
when  he  does  happen  to  light  upon  a 
bode  of  false  pretensions,  to  think  that 
he  has  got  a  subject  wherein  that  ta- 
lent mtg  be  amusingly  employed.  But 
then  it  must  be  worth  cutting  up, 
otherwise  the  zest  of  employment  is 
gone;  for  who  would  descend  to  the 
task  of  refuting  folly,  and  comment-^ 
ing  upon  absoJute  dulness  ?  ^  Fortu- 
nately I  have  a  neighbour  or  two,  to 
whom,  having  mi^y  an  hour  to  spare 
ftcm  Uie  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  and 
minds  not  very  hard  to  be  pleased, 
every  new  tak  is  welcome,  particular- 
ly in  the  long  evenings  of  a  winter  in 
the  country.  As  they  have  the  means 
(tf  gratifying  their  reading  propensities, 
they  are  good  customers  to  the  bookw 
seller,  who  knows  their  palates,  and 
takes  care  to  supply  them  with  suit- 
able provision  ;  such  literary  dainties 
as  have  reference  to  their  own  coun- 
try being  most  acceptable.  To  one  of 
these  kind  friends  my  pocket  is  in- 
debtedfor  retaining  theprice  that  other- 
wise would  have  gone  to  cumber  my 
shelves  with  the  tales  (^  the  O'Hara 
Family.  I  have  already  told  you  how 
much  my  hopes  of  entertainment  had 
been  raised  by  the  promise  of  the 
name— they  were  still  farther  enhanced  * 
by  the  title  page  announcing,  a  Se- 
cond Edition.  Oh,  thought  I,  ray 
hour  for  amuBlve  reading  will  this 
nig^t  pass  smootlily ;  and  so  as  soon  a» 
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it  struck  nine,  I  commenced  reading 
the  first  tale,  entitled,  **  Crohoore  c^ 
the  Billhook." 

Crohoore  of  iSie  BUlhook,  howevex 
unheroical  his*  aj^^ellation,  is  woii* 
withstanding,  if  not  the  intended  hero 
of  the  tale^  at  least  the  most  extra<»r- 
dinary  personage  of  the  drama,  and 
such  a  one  as  certainly  never  appeared 
upon  the  stage  of  life.  It  seems  to  be 
the  oninion  of  many  writers  of  tales, 
that  the  more  they  recede  from  nature 
and  reason^  the  more  they  will  engage 
the  attention  of  the  reader;  and  diat 
if  they  can  fill  their  pages  with  won- 
ders enough,  the  olject  of  their  ambi- 
tion is  attained.  It  is  not  yeiy  diffi« 
cult  to  construct  volumes  on  this  prin« 
ciple,  and  if  children  were  to  be  their 
renders,  the  plan  might  answer  well 
enough,  provided  we  stories  were 
diort,  and  the  language  simple.  Un- 
interesting prolixity  is  a  saa  penance 
either  to  eye  or  ear. 

Crohoore  is  introduced  to  the  reader 
as  making  one  in  a  Christmas  Eve 
party,  at  a  rich  farmer's  house  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  generally,  I  be- 
lieve, considered  to  be  one  of  me  least 
mountainous  and  most  dvilizM  parts 
of  the  island.  In  this  dinner's  family 
he,  taken  in  many  years  before  as  an 
orphan  child,  lived  as  a  servant,  well 
fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  and  repay- 
ing the  benevolence  that  sustained 
him,  by  his  daily  labour  within  and 
Without.  That  family  consisted  of  the 
man  of  the  house,  represented  as  pas- 
sionate but  good-natured,  his  wife,  a 
very  kind  and  gentle  mistress,  and  their 
daughter,  a  most  amiable,  as  well  as 
beautiful  young  creature.  That  party, 
on  that  night  of  peculiar  festivity,  was 
increased  by  the  company  of  some 
neighbours,  among  whom  was  a  merry 
piper,  and  a  very  handsome  young 

^  man  (Pierce  Shea,)  the  young  lady's 
accepted  lover.  One  would  think  that 
there  was  not  a  heart  in  company  that 
should  have  beat  with  warmer  feelings 
of  joy  and  gratitude  than  that  of  Cro- 
hoore, contrasting  his  actual  situation 
in  such  a  house,  with  what  it  might 
have  been,  had  not  the  charity  of  the 
inmates  taken  pity  on  the  aestitute 
condition  of  the  orphan.  This,  indeed, 
would  have  been  natural  and  reason- 
able, especially  in  a  generous  mind,  as 
his  ev^Uually  proves  to  be ;  but  then 
it  would -not  have  suited  the  story, 
tr  answered  the  purposes  of  an  author, 
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and  surprise."  On  the  contrary.  C^^ 
hoate  keeps  aloof  in  sullen-  4lKcef 
Like  King  Alfred,  who  trimme^ihia 
bow  while  the  cakes  were  burning,  the 
heroic  Crohoore  sat  apart  with  h^  hat 
<m,  sharpening  his  billhook,  but  for 
what  purpose,  I  defy  the  most  fertile 
of  romantic  invention  to  guess,  or  even 
to  make  the  smallest  approach  to  in  the 
way  of  conjecture.  It  was  not  indeed 
iot  the  purpose  of  trimming  his  beard 
on  Christmas  morning,  but  it  was  for 
the  purpose, — one  never  certainly  con- 
templated by  any  but  the  ingenious' 
authors  of  these  taIes,-»of  going  out  on 
the  night  preceding  Christmasr-^to 
snare  rabbits ! ! !  And  for  whom  was 
the  heroic  Crohoore  to  hook  rabbits  on 
a  night  of  such  preposterous  selection  ? 
Why,  for  a  poor  old  woman  in  the 
neignbourhood,  who,  it  seems,  some 
time  before  informed  him  that  she  was 
his  mother,  and  to  whose  support  he 
chose  that  singular  method  of  contribu- 
ting. But  though  Crohoore  could  have 
turned  the  billhook  to  little  account 
as  a  poacher,  it  was  materially  requi- 
site for  the  views  of  the  author,  and 
indeed  so  necessary  to  conduct  the 
plot,  that  the  tale  itself  might  with 
great  nropriety  be  nominated.  The 
BillbooK.  Crohoore's  sullen  behaviour, 
and  the  noise  of  the  billhook,  having 
justly  given  some  offence,  he  is  repro- 
ved by  the  man  of  the  house,  and  not 
answering  with  due  respect,  the  old 
man  proceeds  to  blows,  and  the  up- 
shot IS,  that  Crohoore  takes  his  de- 
parture, refusing  to  listen  to  any  apo- 
logy, and  denouncing  vengeance  with 
his  scowling  looks.  That  very  night 
the  old  couple  are  murdered,  and  the 
daughter  missing ;  the  circumstances 
of  the  preceding  night,  corroborated 
by  the  billhook  found  in  the  houA 
bloody,  necessarily  conspiring  to  €m 
the  charge  of  the  murder  on  Crohoore. 
But  the  person  of  this  hero  must 
not  be  passed  unnoticed,  though  the 
entire  of  the  picture  is  too  long  to  in- 
sert. To  a  head  of  enormous  size,  fur- 
nished with  features,  not  merely  ugly, 
but  approaching  to  horrible,  the  de- 
scriber  attaches  a  '^  trunk  considerably 
under  the  height  of  even  men  of  low  ^ 
stature;  their unnaturid  disproportioa ' 
probably  heightened  their  unfavour- 
able expression,  and  joined  to  ano- 
dier  cause,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice,"  (namdy  his  reputation  of  be- 
ing in  league  with  the  devil),  "  crea- 
ted, among  his  rustic  compeers,  a  feel- 
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xlig  of  ^yaftike  and  dread  for  their*  pos* 
iJiiJlHl*^  repellkig'  afl  fntedom^  wnldl 
by  me  way  :he  did-  not  seem  ixfii»ou« 
to  encourage.- '  {Qnere^  is  not  'this  a 
eopy  of  the  Black  Dwarf?) 

*'  ^^ving  said  this  yonng  penoB  ynA 
Very  short  in  stature,  dt  should  be! 
atlded/'  (what  an  Irish-  author  only 
could  have  added^)  ^'  Uiat.he  was  nii 
qinll  deformed  r  /*  Across  his  dhould'- 
ers  and  breast^  indeed,  was  a  breadth 
&at  told  more  ^or  stieng^  than  pro-' 
portion,  ^nd  his  arms  were  long  and 
of  Hereokan  sinew,  Jnit  the  lower  part 
of  the  figure,  hips,  thighs^  and  legs,**' 
(hips  t  appi^end  tij  .l^ave  been  -its 
middle),  '^  bespolce  vigour  and  elastic 
city,  n^er  than  clumsiness,  apd  it 
w^s  known,  strange-looking  as  the 
creature  might,  be,  he  eould  run,  leap, 
aqd  wrestle  with<  a  swiftness  and  dex-* 
teirlty  seldom  matched  among  men  of 
mar^  perfect,  shape,  and  more  pronii« 
sing  appearance/  It  would  have  been 
more  proper  ^  say  unequalled  by  any 
men  OT  his  time* 

Fierce  Shea,  desirous  to  conduct  his 
betrothed  (Alley  Dooling)  to  six  o'clock 
tnass  on  Christmas  morning,  is  the 
first  discoverer  of  t|ie  murder  of  her 
parents,  andthedijsapnearance  of  her* 
self.  The  agony  of  tne  lover  jiflfords, 
of  course,  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
displaying  the  autjjior's  skill  in  the 
patnetic.  The  recollection  of  Oro* 
noore's  conduct  on  thepreceding  night, 
his  absence  on  the  fatal  morning,  and> 
above  aJl,  the  blopdy  billhook,  leav«  no 
doubt  on  any  mind  of  the  perpetrator 
of  the  murder.  But  wh$it  was  become 
of  Alley?  A  curious  gossip  ensues-, 
(and  more  tiresome  specimens  of  con*> 
versations  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  Hi^ 
bemia,  than  the  O'Haras  present  us 
#ith,  I  never  met  with  in  spieech  <Hr 
Wiring),  in  which  it  is  decided  by  a 
conclave  of  matrons,  that  Crohoore 
was  her  lover,  and  moreover  might 
have  been  no  very  unfavoured  one— 
for  why  ?  she  was  kind  to  him,  and 
he  was  always  very  ready  to  fly  at  her 
bidding  ;  ei^,  the  best  way  to  secure 
the  affections  of  his  beloved,  was  to 
murder  her  father  and  mother,  and  to 
take  the  fleetest  horse  in  their  stall 
and  carry  her  off.  AH  this  is  confirm* 
ed  by  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who 
had  that  night  actually  met  Crohoore, 
on  a  good  horse,  with  something  be* 
fore  him  across  the  saddle,  Hke  a  bun* 
die  of  women's  clothes.  Of  course  a 
pursuit  is  determined  on,. conducted 
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by  Piei^  Shisa,  maddened  hy  rage  and 
dedpltir,  and  aid^  by  YM  mter  bro^ 
ther,  and  some  others.  *  In  the  dours^ 
iifthfs  pursuit,  avdrriety  of  wotiderFul 
adftntures  takes  ^ce.  Crohoore  H 
then  seeisr  flitting  lik^  a  ghost,  dr  fly^ 
ing  like  ah  osfrich ;  "fottt  as  all  happens 
in  a  knd  of  fidries,  under  whose  pro^ 
tection  he  is  known  to  be,  ev^ery  cffiirt 
to  art*est  him  is  vain.  Pierce!  Sh(to,  a 
young  man  of  great  striength  and  agi-^ 
lity,  IS  at  one  time  in  the  pursuit,  but 
the  undeformed'  dwaif  of**  unnatural 
disproporiien,'*  'bounds  over  a  rim^ 
into-whidh  his  pursuer,  whdUy  iiiU 
competent  to  auca  a  %prin^,  tumlsles 
headlong,  but,  to  the- surprise  bf'tH^ 
spectators,  is  saved  froufif  drdWnft^g  by 
Crohoore,  who  draws  him  ilipbn'  Htkt 
bank  at  bis  side,  aiid  after  ^nie  sue<i 
eessftd  eflRnrts'  t6  nestpre  aniAaalion; 
leaves  -him  to  the  care  of  his  Metids. ' 
The.caverti  of  Dunido^,  one  of 
those  cavities  so  frequency  oofeurring 
in  calcareous  formations,'  serves  O^o- 
lio(Mre  to  hide  in,  'and  thd  autlid*  td 
emj^oy  his  descriptive  talents.  It  wai 
at  that  time,  he  telis  us,  according  to 
gener^  belief,  the  tesort  of  aH  «ortS 
of  Irish  wit<^es,  fairies,  and  demons, 
consequendy  befitting  the  purposed  c^ 
such  a  wizard  as  CrohOore,  who'  foilk 
aU  the  Schemes  of  the  pursuing  party. 
Pierce  Shea  being  the  only  persota  exi 
empt  from  the  influence  'of  snpertrtii 
tious  terror;  That  the  descrtber  of 
the  cave  never  visited  k,  may,  I  think, 
be  presumed,  ^m  the  following  pass^ 
«ge : — **  Indeed,  ^oughoiit  the  whole 
chamber,  the  awful  frolic  of  nattiT^ 
bears  comparison 'with  art;'*  (^(here»- 
verse  of  natu*e*fe  a^wlbl  firolics  in  oUier 
j^aces ;)  "  ranges  of  fluted  cohimtts, 
that  seem  the  production  of  the  driw 
sel,  only  much  dilapidated  by  time, 
rise,  aJmoet  at  correct  diHanoes,  to  the 
arching  roof ;  by  the  way,  having  ne- 
cessarily been  ibrmed  by  petrifaction, 
drop  upon  drop,  it  is  astounding  to 
think  of  the  incalculalde  number  of 
years  consumed  in  ^e  process/'  It  is 
astounding  to  think  how  any  scientific 
writer  could  produce  su(^  -a  paiBsage, 
the  marvel  of  the  columns,  like  thait 
of  the  fairies,  being  all  imaginary. 
The  natmre  of  stalactite  formation  snf^ 
fidently  evinces  the  error.  FalUng 
water,  impr^nated  with  the  calcare- 
ous ingredient,  first  forms  smidl  in* 
crustations  on  the  flocnr.  As  these  in* 
crastations  rise  in  height,  they  in- 
crease in  base,  the  apex  Joeing  sndfi 
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in  compiristni  ivitili  Uie  btetdta,  where 
4be  greater  purt  iif  the  cricareovsimtai 
ter  iB  deposited.  They  ai«  awotitdin^ 
4ie]dMti  high>  i&d  in  sluipe  morer  re^ 
seiftblifig  a  rounded  and  kttmkta  pif- 
vatoid  tban  a  pillar.  How  fluted  oob 
htmns  oottld  be  thus  fbirdled^  it  is  a^ 
leg^tlier  imjMMeibte  to  eoaodre. 

QroiiooreB  in^etdods  biograpbere 
'faave  bee&  a  little  miforitUAate  in  ibe 
«ra  of  their  fainr  my thologj^  wbieh  & 
eertaioiy  brougnt  much  too  near  the 
preient  times*  My  own  memory  go^ 
{iretty  £rir  back^  and  in  my  early  day^ 
i  knew  many  whom  reooUeetion  ex- 
tended to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  eentory  $  yet  did  I  neter 
meet  one  who  did  not  speak  of  fairiea, 
witdiea^  and  wiasrds,  as  tales  of  the 
ciden  timeB>  oi^^  at  most,  aa  abowing 
iheir  pow6r  oidy  in  some  peity  domeat 
lio  iouofaief^-aktiiniing  beer  sonr^  d»- 
li^hig  the  work  of  tiie  chnm,  or  strik- 
king  a  child  #ith  kmeness.  Thia  be*- 
lief  was  sometfanea  tnmed  to  aeeoaint, 

5]aui[vkh  fifirvmis  kying  their  dmUs 
mfflt,  hotter^  and  sneh  thitigs^  to 
the  door  of  those  invisilAe  agenta. 
TMa  anptxised  egenev  M  protecting 
Mona  «M  mttfdereri  nom  pnMie  jni»- 
deo^  I  ha^  only  learAed  since!  opehi- 
tA  the  Ttales  of  the  CTHara  Family. 
Snt  aft  earlier  date  to  Crohoor^'a  story 
tioirid  not  hare  answered  fb^  Mirposeb 
<if  tbeanthors>  oneof  whieh  is  fo  Jolb 
in  the  cry  against  the  EatabHshed 
Cfauf«li/  and  to  repi-c^ent  die  oppreft. 
ilon  of  proetora  as  the  ]f>rimAry  cause 
itf  iridi  di«tr«to.  F«r  rtils  wordiy  end 
it  was  Aee«»Mvir  toeotffie  <k%n  to  174^^ 
tfi  aomewhat  lae^y  becatne  thfe  true 
cause  of  tho  Whiteboy  inanrfeMiiMl, 
wlMk>  howeyer^  they  did  not  choose 
to  specify^  originated  about  that  time* 
Candour,  had  they  known  such  a  qua* 
lity,  would  have  imputed  it  to  the 
scandalous  Tote  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  respecting  what  was  called 
the  Tithe  of  Agistment,  by  which  the 
grasier  and  dairyman  were  exonerated 
nom  all  contribution  to  the  incomes 
of  the  derKjr,  and  their  support  thrown 
upon  the  laborious  tillers  of  the  soiL 
Thus  the  squire  who  held  5000  acres, 
with  all  its  stock  of  cows,  sheep,  and 
bullocks,  paid  nothing  for  the  same ; 
while  the  poor  labourer,  who  had  but 
one  acre  of  potatoes,  paid  the  ftdl 
tenth  of  his  crop.  That  this  palpable 
injustice  should  hare  bred  popular 
diaoontent,  is  not  wonderful,  nor  that 
Vol.  XXIV. 
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the  noDrmairaholM  wialt  tdciQ6ytfiiit 
exenmlion^Mcb  be  saw  poenessed  by 
the  mbi    Henee  Ida  indignation  irm 
imtardly>^  tliongh  erroiioimsly,  direetb 
eA  against  die  nerfff ,  -who^  hkviiig  no 
0tfaier  meiuto  of  rebsiBteneey  were  unb 
der  the  neoeatity  of  resortiiig  to  idi 
thitt  waa  Mi  them>*^the  teiith  part  of 
the  tiUagRi    l^failt  proctors,  like  slXk 
othe^'teton,   may  hare  been  fre^ 
^lentiy  injuriona  and  o|^nnsiTei  la 
nrne ;  but  it  ia  no  leas  true  that  tUe 
former,  whote  no  iqieoiea  of  opi^easloft 
reached  in  mnd  parts  of  Msdn^  aoiM 
be  bttt  HHle  iii)ufed  by  the  emitiiMi 
of  the  tenth.  From  duasdtose  WkHe^ 
tooyism  took  iti  riaey  aody  tte  lakg  as 
the  ekrgy  iilone  wi^e  Hba  suflferen^ 
email  tiertf  the  efibirta  made  ta  anp^ 
pteM  iti    The  liotiest  (fHuim  WfH 
tdl  nSi  that  sll  tin  erhafe  and  dl  Ae 
atnemig  araae  from  ctertoai  exiofiunri 
But  mtsd^  we  will  $ak,  haver  tithes 
nnd  prodlort  to  do  widr  the  BiUlR)dt  ^ 
A  seoond  mxttj  ie  inter  wofen  idth  the 
tw<ypirtly'jpetha|tt>  fbrdife  graittftaib 
tion  tC  abmdng  the  dej^y^  and  exev* 
ahi^  the  Wfaileboyat^  anil  partly  far 
helping  more  actadf  nriii^  on  Fierce 
Sheai  as  if  the  lowof  hla  ndatressy  and 
the  murder  of  his  frfetld«»  were  nolt 
aniiidentt    The  unf^rtiinale  Pleroii, 
jaded  and  baffled  in  hiamavnit  of  die 
Mppoaed  ttttfrderer,  Adis'nit^'  a  siia^ 
hiid  for  him  by"  onb  Doran^  an  cM  rfU 
tal,  with  tdiom  he  beconea  reoondC 
fady  and  who  aoeflw  Uf  add  him  in  hfe 
^ndeavottte  to  reooiver  hia  mfetresa. 
f  i^Dorau  (thd  fM  nnlrderer  of  the 
DocAhigBj)  persuades  himat  ten^  fi^tti 
ntt>tives  or  pate  patfiotiani^  ter  Johi  tfte 
WMteboy  s,  who  break  into  A  preetoff^ 
hMise,  and  afterwards  btuy  him  elite 
up  to  thi  neck,  tearfing  hiih  to  ^ 
Tengeance  of  the  man  he  has  ruined, 
who  has  a  large  stone  prepared  to 
knock  out  his  brains.  This,  noweTer, 
Pierce  prevents ;  and  his  humanity  ia 
afterwards  rewarded  by  a  reprieve, 
when  going  to  be  hang^.  Fierce,  af- 
ter rescuing  the  proctor  from  his  in- 
censed enemy,  not  without  danger  of 
his  own  Hfe,  attends  him  to  his  house, 
where  presendy  after  a  party  of  Eng- 
lish dragoons  arrive,  to  whom  the 
grateful  proctor,  in  the  hope  of  a  re- 
ward, betrays  his  deliverer.  The  party 
then  ride  on  with  Shea,  and  the  per- 
son firom  whose  clutches  the  proctor 
had  been  rescued,  as  their  prisoners, 
although  the  latter,  according  to  the 
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iMtf,  iiad  bfeen  left  behind  nt  t^e 
proctor's  grave.  On  their  march'  to 
Killceiiay,  they  .meet  or  overtake  vhiU 
they  think  to  lie  a  funeral  procession, 
4m  which  the  soldi^s  crack  some  jokes, 
in  a  miserable  imitation  of  Yorksliire 
mid  Cockney  dialect.  It  proves,  how- 
ever, to  be  no  joking  matter.  The 
6bam«*funereals  are  Wbiteboys  disgui- 
led  as  women,  by  whom  the  fifteen 
dragoons  are  surprised,  overthrown, 
dismounted,  and  their  guns  and  swords 
taken  from  ihetii.  This  plot,  for- which 
there  could  not  have  been  above  balf 
An  hour's  preparation,  is  all  in  good 
humour.  The  rescue  being  all  they 
wanted,  the  victors  give  them  permis- 
sion to  return  in  safety.  Then  comes  a 
eounterplot  on  the  part  of  the  mili* 
-jtary,  who  b^  that  their  arms  may  be 
^restored,  as  me  disgrace  of  returnmg 
without  them  would  be  attended  with 
punishment  and  dismissaL  This  is  ac« 
eeded  to,  the  guns  bdng  first  dischar- 
rged,  the  cartridges  emptied,  and  the 
4ragoons  promising  to  retire  without 
moiestatiop.  But  the  arms  are  no 
coooer  restored,  and  the  troopets 
mounted,  than  the  sergeant,  who, 
though  engaging  to  use  no  swords, 
had  said  nothing  of  holsters,  orders 
his  men  to  draw  their  pistols  and  fire, 
in  consequence  of  which  fifteen  White- 
boys  felllifeless !  Such  a  shot  certain- 
ly never  was  made  before  or  since. 
This,  however,  enly  raises  the  fury  of 
.the  mob,  and  fifteen  pistols,  for  each 
«inan  had  a  pair,  are  agun  dischai^ged, 
and,  mirabile  dictui  with  precisely 
the  same  fatal  efiect.  Then  ensues  a 
desperate  conflict,  which  terminates 
,in  the  destruction  of  the  dragoons, 
*8ave  about  two,  who  with  difficulty 
-make  their  eecape.     la   truths   the 
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noUon  ef  th6  iHiote  istbry  is  so  in« 
congruous,  incredible,  4ind  extrava« 
^nt,  though  a  few  of  the  scenes  dis« 
play  some  power,  that  I  can't  ^nd  ia 
my  heart  to  weary  either  mysdf  or 
my  readers  with  the  detaii.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  by  a  series  ef  the  most 
improbable  events  and  operations,  Cn>> 
hoore  proves  to  be  not  only  the  pro* 
tector,  but  the  brother  of  Alley,  i^ 
fHend  and  presorvei^  of  Pierce  Shea^ 
and  finally  the  cause  of  convicting 
Doran  and  his  accomplice  of  the  mm^ 
der — the  last  by  mere  accident,-  for, 
having  himself  been  convicted  of  the 
murder,  he  happens  to  espy  the  r^ 
eulprit  disguised  in  the  eourt-*<^e  last 
place,  certainly,  where  one  would -eit* 
pect  to  find  him — and  sprmgidg  M 
him  from  the  dock,  Doran  is  at  last 
secured,  and  meets  bis  just  fate*  With 
respect  to  plot,  a  greater  tissue  of  ab*i 
surdities  could  not  have  been  put  to^ 
gether  by  an  idle  schoolboy. 
.  The  conversations,  <£arried  on  in  the 
Jrish  slang,  are  generally  tedious,  frei- 
^uently  irrelevant  and  uninteresting^ 
and  sometimes  disgustingly  prolane. 

Of  the  tale  called  the  Fetdies,  a 
word  meaning  the  apparition,  not  oi£ 
the  dead,  but  the  living,  I  can  only 
say  that  my  patience  was  so  utterly 
exhausted  before  I  got  throng  half, 
that  I  laid  it  down  to  rest  in  peaoe  for 
me,  not,  however,  without  two  im« 
pressions  of  wonder,-— one,  that  any 
persons,  baving  regard  to  sense  and 
sanity,  could  sit  down  to  write  such 
books — and  the  other,  that  any  could 
be  found  idle  enough  to  read  them. 

Yet  these  Tales  profess  to  have  ar- 
rived at  a  Second  Edition  i 
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THB  FUESBNT  STATE  OF  AFFAIllS. 


Ojt  all  the  drcoraBtances  which  have 
eontributed  ta  raise  Gh^eat  Britain  to 
the  hig^  station  which  she  holds 
amongst  the  nationsof  the  worlds  there 
is  perhaps  none  to  which  she  owes  so 
much,  as  the  unswerying  determina- 
tion of  her  national  character.  In 
ptfkds  of  difficulty  and  danger  from 
tactioB  within^  or  hostile  efforts  with- 
out the  kingdom,  (and  to  such  periods 
we  have  not  been  strangers)  this  great 
feature  of  English  character  has 
iKought  us  through ;  and  our  enemies 
liave  been  baffled,  not  more  by  the  force> 
dian  the  steadiness  of  our  resistance* 
Nor  was  it  m^ely  in  repelling  attacks 
tipon  our  sreatness  that  we  found  the 
benefit  of  tnis  distinguished  character- 
istie  of  our  country,  but  in  preventing 
even  the  attempt  at  aggression^  on  the 
part  of  those  who  knew,  that  having 
once  determined  the  line  which  it  was 
most  for  our  national  honour  and  wel- 
fare to  adopts  no  event  short  of  ut- 
ter destruction  would  make  us  yield 
one  iota  from  our  purpose.  Such  was 
the  proud  character  ot  England  ;  and 
oven  those  who  contended  that  to  its 
operation  we  owed  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
ca, could  not  deny,  that  we  lost  with 
bcmoor  that  which  we  could  not  have 
kept  without  a  compromising  policy, 
that  would  have  exhibited  England  m 
the  disgraceful  position  of  bending 
"hefbre  amde  and  naughty  colony.  We 
lost  the  territory,  but  we  retained  that 
which  was  of  more  importance  to  us, 
our  chaimoter.  And  well  it  was  for 
the  country  that  that  war  did  not  teach 
the  sovereign  a  lesson  of  ]^elding, 
which  must  have  been  fatal  at  its  close, 
when  a  desperate  faction^  triumphant 
in  ^e  House  of  Commons,  shook  the 
strength  of  Government  almost  to  its 
foundation.  If  the  modern  system  of 
oompronise  and  condliation  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  Government  of  1784, 
how  would  it  have  stood  before  the 
monstrous  Coalition  of  Fox  and  North  ? 
Yet  f(»inidable,  irresistible,  as  this 
Coalition  appeared^  the  determination 
of  a  King,  who  declared  himself  ready 
to  submit  to  the  last  extremity  bef<Hre 
he  yielded  to  an  outrageous  faction, 
and  of  a  Minister  whose  transcendent 
abilities  and  lofty  courage  were  wor- 


thy of  such  a  sovereign,  was  sufficient 
to  defeat  it,  and  save  the  country  fira^' 
the  peril  in  which  it  stood.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  to  the  suc- 
ceeding events  as  exemi^ving  Uie 
glorious  results  of  England's  bold> 
straightforward,  unbending  resolu- 
tion, which  led  her  along,  unswerving 
firom  her  lofty  path,  in  spite  of  all  die 
efforts  of  a  power  which  everywheto 
else  swept  on  like  a  destructive  torrent 
over  subjugated  kingdoms  and  ruined 
dynasties.  During  mis  time  Englaiid 
knew  nothing  of  half  measures^  which 
were  foreign  to  her  character,  and  de- 
mised by  her  sovereign  •;  her  object 
was  to  defend  herself  and  oonqtter 
France,  and  she  paused  but  for  a  mo* 
ment  in  her  course^  until  at  the  end 
of  twen^  years  she  planted  her  flag 
within  the  gates  of  Paris. 

Such,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  cha- 
racter of  English  policy ;  but  unhappi- 
ly there  has  arfoen  witlrin  a  few  years 
a  new  system,  which  it  shall  be  now  our 
business  shortiy  to  examine,  witii  re- 
ference to  the  present  state  of  afl^s, 
to  which  it  has  led.  It  is  si^dentiy 
notorious,  that  those  who,  both  in  thb 
oountry  and  on  the  Continenty  speak 
with  so  much  sneering  insolence  to- 
wards England  on  the  subjects  of  Fo- 
reign and  Irish  affiiirs>  attribute  all 
the  difficulties  which  tiiey  present,  to 
the  mismanagement  of  the  present 
Ministry  ;  be  it  ours  to  shew  that  the 
circumstances  to  which  they  allude, 
and  all  the  difficulties  whidi  aocom^ 
pany  them,  are  the  consequence  of  the 
weak  un-English  policy  pursued  by 
men  who  are  thepoliticai  idols  of  those 
who  rqiresent  these  circumstances  as 
so  dangerous.  The  policy  of  ^*  con- 
ciliation" has  somethmg  detestable  in 
its  very  name>  when  applied  to  the 
concerns  of  kingdoms.  It  is  weak, 
puerile,  and  ridiculousw  There  is  in 
politics  a  right  course  and  » wrong. 
Whatever  State  or  Minister  thinks  to 
insure  present  safety  by  steering  be- 
tween tnem,  abandons  reroectability, 
and  heaps  up  difficulties  for  the  fu. 
ture.  The  man  who  is  weak  enough 
to  conciliate,  is  also  weak  enough  to 
try  to  do  that  by  cunning,  whidi  he 
dtfes  not  attempt  openly  and  boldly. 


^Half  meaiUKS  are  ever  puerile,  and  often  destrucrir©." 

Letter  0/ King  George  ///.  to  Mr  Pitt,  25«fc  Jan.  1784. 
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tnd  thea^  if  he  succeed,  he  succeeds 
without  honour;  imd  ^  he  f^  he 
laMs  with  tenfold  disgrace.  Yet  this 
twynt^ff^  of  eoneiUation  tmA  uwnieavfe 
wm  thatiMtopted  hj  ale^dKUg  Mini«r 
ler  pf  the  Qromn  after  the  OMtb  cf 
JbqiKl  Lfondenderry,  to  lbs  fthandoiMp 
nenf  of  tb^  stm^tMrwAid  £ag^ 
pod^cy  v^cli  bad  gained  so^niu^^ 
ug,  ipd>  as  we  ab^  see,  to  the  pno* 
duptk^  9X  that  atBle  of  a^ra  on  the 
Mmliiieiit  whioh  the  prearat  Mim^ 
la  eh^ME^  wit^  uot-haYingpreveiitfia* 
Mr  Ciapning,  it  must  be  admitted,  nor 
4#^f9e  wake  the  adniaakm  withAnjr 
adnetance,  was  certainly  a  person  nf 
nery  brilliant  talents;  an  elegant 
a^olar,  an  aeoomplishea  orator,  and  a 
Pfdiabed  wit;  hut  as  certainly  he  did 
f^poiaeas  that  ifon  int^ty  «f  soul, 
that  iuMpalMlity  of  evory  thung  tridcy 
Mid  ii)triguinff>  i^diidiL  ought  to  distiay 
gnlih  aJBn^  Minister.  He  was  not 
Siffidently  serupulouaahoii^tthe  means 
heuaed  lo^taia  an  object  Mrhieb  he 
:^aMii^4efQrable,  and  he  8iK>u  entarf 
ad  ^xpm  an  experii«ent,  whichjt  while 
it  seryed  hia  purpose,  gave  a  sieken* 
ii^  Uow  to  im.  talmif  and  feeling  of 
the  House  of  Ccnmon^,  whieh  it  has 
l«>t  yet  recoresed^  He  knew  as  well 
as  any  mm,  that  nothing  oould  be 
mei^  weathy  of  detestation  and  cen^ 
Umpt  than  the  ecmduot  of  the  Wh^ 
jp^j  dim^g  the  war,  and  the  com^ 
motuvas  which  disturbed  Sngbund 
4hiee  or  fsur  yeaaa  afbet  its  idoKi ;  yet 
after  a  little  time,  he  thought  pnoper, 
4n4«4er'to  saie  himself  the  tsonble 
which  a  virulent  O^positiiui  might  oo>> 
eaaion,  to  \^  eondhate*'  oeetain  leadeis 
maongst  thp  Whiga,  and  thus  ^  mi- 
serable nanseaus  kmd  of  political  flir^ 
4iti0U  axuae;  the  principles  which 
mm  held  steady  ana  irm  whBst  they 
laeie  obliged  daily  to  fight  lor  them, 
aHl^ied  away  from  tfaam  during  this 
period  of  pi^amanimaua  peace,  or  ware 
4n?eiled  down  to  th^  mil]&and*water 
tr«di  of  liberalim ;  and  :the  House 
lost  much  of  that  Tigoui^  and  eneigy> 
and  alQttt  English  fee^,  the  want  of 
y^i^k  ia  perhaps  aa  tomidaWe  «  di& 
fieultyaaanyoftbosewWchare  thrown 
Jm  our  teeth«9aud  Ala  we  Awe  to  Mr 
Cannini^ 


In  foreign  policy,  the  first  great 
mal^r  Uf  moment  he  had  to  grapj^le 
with  was  like  French  in?asion  of  Spam* 
{f  will,  i  s«ii^^esei  ^^fa^c^y  t^ny^d, 
ihat  in  a  gr^  ma^er  mm  aa  4iua.^ 
belied  a  9n^  Minster  ^rfsola^ 
4qHHi,»ndi^^|]|#«  a  liuepf  ppE^Mb«( 
4dioidd  be  direo^to  cn^  poiniiyr 0^ 
atber*  wiiboat  twisting^  or  tunnng,  ^ 
aly  mao^UFw;  po  Foieigu  Mluisii^. 
under  the  INd^e  pf  W4Ungte9i>  mwm 
be  suffered  ifii  adopl  any  th^^f  eU^; 
ijret  let  us  see  bow  the  Minister  «ftha( 
time,  who  is  so  inu<4i  landed  now^  at 
the  expense  of  the  present  Minis4bEy» 
pwceededt  He  made  sundry '  very  ^sW 
yer  and  very  witty  speechei^  explanat 
t«ry  ef  the  necessilirof  our  aaifj^t^ 
yet,  instead  of  being  ideally  neujmlf  b^ 
4ells  us»  three  vesfs  aftj^^sads,.  that 
in  ordm  to  make  ika  gain  to^Pranee 
1MI  little  as  posnble,  be  had^res^^ 
to  dismember  the  empire  vof  $paiu; 
«nd  rushiuf  into  a  somewhat  hamlMiSfi 
^0  and  unintelligible  atralui  be  iut 
forms  ua,  Aathe^ealledaUBw  wqrld 
into  existence  to  t^4r€t^  H^Mt^ea  of 
the  old/'*  This  he  was  not  a^amea 
to  say,  althou^  he  bad  pre^ously 
hcasted  of  bay&ig  oGAHibuted  to  tbf 
ireedom  of  the  new  wprld,  pu^^^y 
fhi^h  an  abstract  love  of  cmll^^ 
ly  andiree  eonstitutiona,  and  altbougb 
(which  9  the  worst  future  of  m^ 
whole)  he  had  wiittento  the  ^^apaish 
Mhualer  a  year  and  half  be£(ne»  that 
'f  the  sepamtien  of  the  Spauii^  coWr 
«ies  wasn^therour  work  nqrour  wish**' 
Can  we  wonder  aUter  l^ia^  that  the  re- 
aped fiHT  Bng^idi  polioy  is  diminished 
on  the  GuntinentF  May  it  not  be  Vme 
4hat,  with  nationf  aa  with  indiyiduah^ 
kmrn^  is  the  heat  policy?  and  if  sweiv 
ving  firom  the  high  rule  of  honesty 
baye  weakened  our  mfluence  on  the 
Continent,  is  it  wiih  the  I>uke  of  W«jt- 
lington  the  Uame  is  to  rest?  ^o^r 
but  with  Mr  Canning'  I  shall  not 
.atop  to  inquire  what  ad^iantage  this 
.aountryi  cor  the  (dd  work),  has  gained, 
by  this  mighty  adiievemait  of  csdling 
A  new  wcMrld  into  existence^  There 
Ate,  however,  some  pecaona  se  unrea- 
sonable as  to  look  at  facts  vauier  than 
speeches,  who  ave  of  opinion  that  a 
parcel  of  Banknqit  State%  plu^igedin 


hot  been  ttiueh  spoken  of-  at  asmcddng  vary  ine  and  ortgbial :  In 
,u88eU*8  History  of  Euirope,  p.  191, 1  find  the  following — «* 


.    flWiisi 

the  2d  voL  of  Russell^s  History  of  Europe,  p.  191, 1  find  the  following— «'  They  (the 
fiSpaniarda)  had  catted  <«<•  existence^  at  U  werey  another  worJd,  had  opened  new  sources 
of  tcade,  expanded  new  theatiss  of  doaunien»  And  displayed  new  soenc^  amhilion, 

of  ava^^,  a^  of  bleod.*'  Digitized  By  VjOOglC 
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atfarcliy  ae  wx«ldfiod^  tloi  thi  primary 
dflaents  1^  oodety  wkiun  i^i^em  saem 
breaking  up  mto  a  savage  ebaot,  where 
bnite^woe  shall  alMie  pBewl^  farm 
but  a  poof  feuB^latiim  whereon  to  ereet 
a  boast^  and  were  ton  the  fimt  but4i 
ahahby>exciMe  fat  adding  to  the  pa« 
taoqageof  dM  Fer^gn  Bihiistor^  by  the 
eonsiderable  addkion  to  thenmnbev 
^  <Nyr  foreign  rbklentfl.  Theae  opi- 
niotta,  Irawefier^  sa  heterodox  in  the 
eyea  of  the  Liberals,  I  paas  by,  as  this 
i*  new  woild'*  nonsense  haa  no  tmm^ 
diate  oonneouon  frith  the  matter  in 
luuid  I  uid  for  the  same  reason^  I  shall 
but  aUude  to  the  absmd  military  en» 
^caprise  which  followed  this  grand  ex* 
l^kaiea  of  doqueno^  in  whi(£  the  Fo« 
vekfn  Minister  travelled  acaoes  the 
Atumtie  for  materials  font  his  own  pa« 
negyric;  doubtless  for  this  good  rea« 
•0B>  that  di^ywcve  rather  aearce  near* 
ea  home*  i^  send  the  Me  of  the 
Brilish  traoM  to  ba  laughed  2X,  and 
bionght  ba«  from  wfaenoe  tii^  came, 
«Mih  soldier  haring  aonsnmed  nearly 
faidfanonnea  of  gunpowder  during  hu 
absence,  waa -doubtless  a  vary  glorious 
expiok,  and  higjily  eentribntiTO  to  the 
«eptttatioH  of  Great  Britain  upon  the 
Continent  I  Alaa !  where  was  th^ 
eommon  sense  of'Bngland  gone? 
.  Jkndnow^oamototheinterforeDee 
with  ^  afflurs  of  the  Mores,  tiiat 
-grand  nuistor-atMke,.  as  the  Frenoh 
|iaper»  hsvo  it,  to  pae?eat  the  **  isohu 
aed  actioii'*  of  Russia  upon  the  em» 
fineof  theFarta.  The  phdn  and  short 
otataaiMit  with  regavd  to  tiio  wholeof 
this  affimr  is,  tjiat  Mr  Capning,  and 
afterwards  Loid  Dudley,  who  was 
perlu^  led  mto  ih»  matter  without 
looking  irery  sharply  before  him,  ware 
euawitted,  Iridiea,  eheatedi  humbi^ 
gsd  by  thepoUtioiana^  the  court  of 
#t  PeterstnuRg^. 

'-  Iaaiwilttngtobelieaethall#«M|aia 
erdefr  to  amuse  Russia,  and  keep  her 
fooaa  invading  1%xt\»f  with  her  mif 
employed  anay^  that  theses  negotia* 
4ions  vera  entered  into;  for  I  oanaot 
fuppoBO'duit  even  Mr  Canning  would 
besae»iiad  awayhy  QuixotiofoeUng, 
aa  to  iaieffore  meral^  on  aoconnt  of 
such  people  aa  inhabit  the  Greek  Fb» 
iiinau]a<x-4i  set  of  follows  for  whom 
Turkish  government  is  just  aa  good  aa 
4hey  deserve,  if  not  better ;  but  he 
aeems  tohave  forgottonthat  aaf  ages  are 
«funn^a8wcllaaforacious,and  while 
he  thouffht  to  entangle  the  northern 
bear  with  his  fin^  gossamer  threads 
^  diplooQiacy,   the  unwieldy  bvote 
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kdced  donhi  al  ifii  pawa  and  laughed, 
to  think  how  it  wauldleave  the  ^'umm- 
ter  mind"  to  play  with  the  threada, 
while  it .  trotted  off  in  queat  of  pray 
aoross  the  Danube.  HknQ  pesent  in« 
vasiott  of  Turkey  by  Russia,  is  an 
event  whidi  we  are  m>w  aUe  to  aeo 
has  b^n  gradually  and  cunningly  pre« 
pared  and  provided  for  during  several 
years.  It  is  weU  known  that  Lord 
Strangford,  who  was  found  rather  too 
watctrful  an  observer  at  Constantino* 
pie  for  the  designs  whioh  Russia- had 
m  view,  was  brouf^t  to  St  Peters- 
bur^,  at  the  request  of  the  £mperor, 
who  professed  a  great  liking  for  him^ 
which  died  away  with  a  weoderliilra* 
pidity  after  the  removal  was  aocom- 
plished.  His  lordship's  pkee  at  Con* 
stantinople  was  supj^ed  by  Mr  Strat* 
ford  Canning,  who  was  found  to  Uk* 
swer  better.  Mid  therefore  did  not  eK« 
perience  the  attractive  force  of  the  Au« 
taerat'a  afibctioB,  which  had  ^wn 
hia  predecesaor  to  the  uorA.  Butaf- 
ter  all,  it  was  considered  rathea  a  ha* 
asrdous  matter  to  attempt  to  march  a 
Russian  amy  to  Oenstantino^e,  while 
Great  Britain,  the  old  4uigumniamo^  of 
Turkey,  (the  Lib^nds  say  she  mUst  not 
be  called  ><<  allv,"  and  one  likea  to 
please  even  Liberals  in;  auah  small 
mattera,)  looked  on,  unfottered  by  any 
engagement ;  and  wlule  there  waaan 
Sgyptian  fleet  upon -the  sea,  which 
was  aide  to  beat  imy  foree  which  Rn»> 
aia  could  brhig  afloat.  But  if  Sng« 
land  could  bo  by  any  meana  hoehed 
into  the  quarrel  agamat  Turkey,  ao 
ahat  her  hands  should  he  tied  up, 
•while  Russia  should  overrun  tiheteiu 
ittoryof  thoFovto^  andif,  yeitnare, 
England  could  bo  in^cod  to  send 
JBome  of  her  syps  to  blow  the  Mff^ 
tian  fleet  out  of  the  wateruMheae  in- 
deed would  be  mastowstrobes  of  p<v- 
hcy,  if  a  Britiah  Mimstrv  could  be 
focmd  so  simple  aa  to  yidfd  to  them. 
^Unhaj^y  such  a  Ministry  was  found* 
My  Canuing  thought  he  waa  outwit- 
ting Rtti^,  while  he  engaged  her  in 
a  treaty,  which  bound  the  partiea^toit 
to  abatain  Aram  dieacquiatioB  of  new 
acriitory ;  but  he  was  really  aomplato- 
ly  outwitted  hiaaself,  in  binding  this 
eountry  to  stand  in  a  hostilo  ^position 
towards  Turkey,  whUe  it  was  opeu  to 
Russia  to  find  matter  of  quarrel,  i^iart 
foom  the  treaty^  iriiidi  was  just  aigned> 
and,  upon  the  ground  of  sudi  quaatel» 
to  invade  the  Turk&di*  domiaiofiSh 
aiie  trick  «?a8  absolutely  a  coarse  one, 
mrn^  chimsy.  pjoMtleal  j««Kte^  yet  by 
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sadhf  a  trick  was  tb&  wonderful  Mi- 
nister deeeiyed,  and  we  are,  up  to  this 
hwa,  compelled  by  the  unfortunate 
tveatjT  of  July  1827,  to  look  on  at  the 
invasion  by  Russia,  without  active  in- 
terference. We  cannot  assist  Turkey, 
while  she  refiises  (as  she  ought  to  re» 
fuse,  while  she  has  strength  to  uphold 
herself  as  an  independent  nation)  to 
comply  with  the  abject  conditions 
which  we  are  so  imprudent  as  to  bind 
ourselves  by  treaty  to  make  her  sub- 
aoit  to*  But  more  than  this,  we  have, 
u9si$M  by  the  fleets  of  France  and 
Bussia, — Heaven  save  the  mark!— 
utterly  destroyed  the  Turco-Egyptian 
marine,  and  left  our  good  friend  the 
Bmperor  of  all  the  Russias  at  liberty 
ta  cut  what  capers  he  pleases  on  the 
Euxine^An  "  untoward"  event  in- 
deed! But  we  had  no  business  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  way  of  such  unto- 
wardness.  A  British  seaman,  wheu 
afloat,  is  like  an  Irishman  at  a  fair,  he 
wants  but  an  excuse  for  fighting, — ^he 
la  eager  for  the  knocking  out  of  brains, 
and  does  not  care  much  whether  he 
dislodges  them  from  the  cranium  of  a 
^Furk  or  a  Frenchman.  It  was  idle  to 
expect,  if  it  ever  were  expected,  that, 
onder  the  circumstances  of  sending 
our  fleet  to  the  shores  of  the  Morea, 
they  should  come  in  collision  with  the 
Tundsh  ships,  and  yet  not  give  them 
a  drubbing;  and  more  especially, 
when  acoomiMmiedby  the  Russian  ad- 
miral, who,  it  may  be  safely  conjec- 
tured, was  not  without  his  instruc- 
«tion8  to  nromote  a  battle  by  every 
means  in  nis  power.  If  then  it  be  a 
very  disgraceful  thing,  as  die  Liberals 
say,  to  abstain  frmn  putting  forth  our 
atren^  to  succour  Turl^y  against 
Bossia,  the  disgrace  is  all  to  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  blunders  of  theur 
idol  Mr  Canning,  assisted  towards  the 
conclusion  by  his  friend  Lord  Dudley. 
"  But,"  cries  out  the  Liberal,  "  who 
assisted  him  at  the  beginning  ?  was 
it  not  the  Duke  of  Wellingtcm  who 
aigned  the  Protocol  at  St  Petersburgh 
JB  ).8S6?"  True,  it  was;  but  what 
aignifiea  a  Protocol?  What  is  it— 
fiidesiPraioeolf  It  is,  except  upon 
aome  very  extraordinary  occasions,  my 
gfnd  liberal  gentleman,  a  bit  of  poli- 
tical humbug  to  ^ain  time,  and  keep 
fliattera  from  msmng  with  too  mu<m 
jrapldity  to  a  crisis.  Whether  this  was 
eafactly  the  case  with  the  Protocol  in 
question,  I  don't  mean  at  present  to 
ai^e,  because  vou  admit  that  it  was 
«  good  thing}  a  ibii^  approyed  by  youc 
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idd,  and  calculated  to  prevent  the 
*^  isdated  action"  of  Russia.  I  say,^ 
that  the  treaty  \9bi6h  followed  it,  in;* 
stead  of  preventing  that  isolated  ac* 
tion,  is  tne-very  thing  which  disablea 
us  from  preventing  it ;  and  I  defy 
you,  without  rescMFting  to  your  usual 
refuge  of  stupidity  or  falsehood,  to 
escape  from  wis  fact. 

So  much  for  the  benefita  derived 
from  Liberal  pdicy  in  foreign  afiSurs* 
Now  for  Ireland,  upon  which  I  shall 
be  brief,  as.  a  few  words  will  suffice 
to  shew  to  whom  we  are  indebted  fov 
what  is  styled  the  *^  dangerous  state 
of  afiairs"  in  that  country.  .£ven  those 
who  assert  that  the  said  state  of  a£* 
fairs,  and  the  danger  thereof,  are  ori- 
ginally attributable  to^  the  denial  of 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Cathdics, 
still  admit  that  the  immediate  dangcar 
arises  from  the  organized  power  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association,  l^th?' 
out  it,  things  would  bene  w<Hnse  thaB 
they  were  ten  years  ago  ;  to  sav.that 
they  would  be  as  well  would  look  Uka 
mockery.  Now,  to  whom  are  we  in<* 
debted  for  this  Association?  Who 
was  it  that  looked  on,  while  it  pro- 
ceeded gradually,  step  by  step,  in  its 
pernicious  career,  till  at  last  it  stands 
a  political  monster,  darkening  the 
country  bjr  its  shadow,  and  spreading 
in  evenr  dnection  its  loathsome  limbs, 
coverea  with  the  vermin  of  priests  and 
prating  papists,  which  bua  ai^  stingy 
and  cause  a  general  soreness,  and  a 
stoicb,  tlnroughout  the  land?  It  was 
Lord  WeUesley  and  his  prime  minia? 
ter,  Mr  (now  Lord)  Plunket.  Mr 
Plunket  tried  to  persuade  the  L^;ja* 
lature  of  the  country  to  grant  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation;  and  found, 
that  by  the  regular  constittttiottal  me* 
thod,  he  could  not  succeed.  As  hehai^ 
like  most  men  of  great  talents,  a  toler? 
ably  gaod  opinion  of  himsdf,  he  was 
no  doubt  piqued  that  his  powers  of 
parsuasion  should  have  be^  unsuc^ 
oesaful,  and  was  not  sorry  to  see  a 
power  rising  up,  which,  although  un- 
constitutional, might,  as  he  thought, 
have  the  eflfect  cijbrchig  £iam  the  Le^ 
gislature,  what  all  hii^eloquenee  and 
argmnent  could  not  prevail  upon  them 
to  yield.  The  Association,  however, 
as  soon  as  its  monstrous  features  were 
obscarved  by  the  public,  becamean  obpi 
ject  of  pnUic  a&rm,  which  a  savant 
i^  the  Government  could  not  bdp 
taking  notice  of ;  but  Mr  Plunket^ 
who  is  a  shrewd  obaerver,  knew  that 
any  thing  will  be  borne  in  thia  oeun* 
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4nr>  n^en  ^peopk  (^  a  Mule  aoousjUxii- 
^ftoit;  4md,  accordingly^  hofprepa- 
j»d  a  bill  for  the  purpose  (quasi)  of 
putdng  down  the  Association,  whidi 
nerved  at  the  moment  to  allay  the 
^a]arm  of  the  Protestants.  The  bill 
nfias  broii^t  in,  debated  several  nights, 
fine  speeches  were  made,  and  altoge- 
,ther  a  very  respectable  sensation  was 
fsodnced.  The  bill  was  passed,  and 
—what  then  ?  The  Roman  Catholic 
leaders  langhed  at  it,  acted  in  defiance 
of  it,  and  proved  that  Mr  Plunket  was 
^ther  a  very  unskilful  firamer  ^f  a 
bill,  or— something  else.  He  never 
attempted  to  put  ms  Inll  in  execution 
-«-the  Association  went  on  or^nizing 
and  Kent*  collecting.  Mr  Plunket 
meat  to  the  House  of  Commons,  not 
totak  for  a  stronger  bill  to  put  them 
down ;  but  to  laud  the  Popisn  priests, 
and  to  assert,  with  a  most  admired 
har^ood,  that  the  only  obedience 
given  to  the  laws  in  Ireland,  was  in 
consequence  of  the  exertions  of  these 
aame  priests.  He,  Mr  Plunket,  a  Pri- 
▼YHxyundllor,  and  the  principal  law 
-tmeer  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  who 
may  in  fact  be  said  to  have  had  the 
govermnent  of  Ireland  in  his  hands, 
K>oked  on,  and  indirectly  encouraged 
the  progress  to  that  state  of  things, 
which  it  is  now  asserted  is  so  danger- 
ous, as  to  threaten  the  stability  of 
the  empire. 

There  was  a  time  in  England  when 
auch  conduct  would  have  been  reward- 
^,  not  with  a  peerage,  but  an  im- 
peachmait.  It  may  be  asked,  how  ^ 
^ould  he  have  dared  to  follow  such  a 
course  ?  How  could  he  expect  that  the 
public  would  remain  blind  to  it,  or 
the  Government  su£fer  it  to  be  pro- 
eeeded  in  ?  He  did  not  expect  any 
•nch  thing,  for  he  is  a  man  of  exceed- 
iBg  acuteness  ;  but  he  has  taken  good 
care  to  shelter  himself  against  the 
-storm.  He  cannot  be  turned  out  of 
Parliament,  for  he  is  a  Peer.  He  can- 
not be  turned  <mt  of  place,  for  he  is  a 
Judge.*  His  £unily  cannot  be  left 
*  unprovided  for,  for  he  has  already 
thnist  them  all  into  some  preferment, 
some  in  the  church,  some  in  civil  em- 
ployments, but  all  rewarded  with  Go^* 
vemment  patronage,  for  the  exertions 
which  have  produced  the  present  t;>o- 
litical  State  of  Ireland. 


If,  then,  the  Lib^n^  tfalak  the  state 
t>f  Ireland  so  fretful,  let  them  recc^« 
lect  that  it  is  owing  to  the  cofioi/ta^oft 
system  (t .  e.  conciliation  of  the  Rormn 
Catholici)  pursued  by  Lord  Plunket^ 
one  of  Mr  Canning's  peers. 

We  love  to  break  an  insolent  fel* 
low's  head  with  his  own  stick;  and 
therefore,  in  discussing  the  impudent 
assertions  of  the  Libends  on  the  pre* 
aent  state  of  afiairs,  we  have,  for  aiw 
gument's  sake,  granted  their  positions^ 
and  shewn,  that  they  arise  out  of  the 
folly,  or  something  worse  than  fdly^ 
of  their  own  favourites,  and  are  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  present  Mi* 
nisters,  who  are  fellows  of  the  tight 
sort,  who  will,  we  trust,  in  all  their 
proceedings,  go  straight  to  the  points 
and  caremlly  eschew  that  politiad 
poison  called  Conciliation.  But  aa 
to  real  difficulties,  there  is  no  such 
thing,  the  Continental  fightmg,  and 
the  Irish  tranquillity,  in  nowise  not* 
withstanding.  EngUmd  has  the  beat* 
ing  of  the  world,  three  times  ovet 
again,  in  her  still,  and  that  the  saucy 
Imaves,  who  prate  at  such  a  rate  just 
now,  know  well  enough ;  though,  now 
that  they  are  permitted  for  a  while  in 
France  to  print  and  publish  their  im« 
pertinence,  they  cannot  help  cdling 
names,  out  of  wretched  spite  for  the 
drubbings  they  have  got,  and  of  whicb 
the  smart  has  not  yet  quite  left  their 
shoulders.  We  can  afford  to  smile  at 
this  ridiculous  exhibition  (^wounded 
vanity.  It  is  mighty  easy  to  mite  in<« 
flated  impudence,  and  get  it  printed 
in  a  newspaper;  but  when  we  meet 
by  sea  or  land,  with  arms  in  our  hands^ 
we  shall  make  short  work  of  die  argu* 
ment.  To  be  sure,  we  have  not  been 
taught  the  art  of  war,  by  having  the' 
enemy  quartered  in  our  capital.  We 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  review  of 
foreign  troops  within  our  squares,  with 
their  loaded  cannon  pointed  against 
our  public  l^uildings,  in  case  we  dared 
to  budge — Advantages  which  certain 
of  our  neighbours,  who  seem  to  be  gift* 
ed  with  very  short  memories,  have  had 
the  happiness  to  enjoy  witlu^  a  period 
not  extremely  remote.  But  stul,  we 
rather  think  that  we  can  fight  a  little 
when  it  comes  to  the  push ;  and  to  say 
nothing  of  our  navy> — because  there  is 
no  novelty  in  its  superiority,  and  its 


*  The  public  wei6  Surprised  that  when  Mr  Plunket  was  made  a  peer,  ht  was  not 
aho  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  Had  the  public  known  Mr  Plunket  wdl,  ^y 
wQuM  not  have  been  Surprised  at  aU%  A  Lord  Chancellor  may  be  turned  out,  and  go* 
ncrally  goes  out,  (is  a  matter  of  course,  upon  any  important  change  of  the  Ministry. 
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■  powMT  to  uiWeof  Uw  doein  of  til  the 
other  iMTiei  in  the  Worid/-^'W«are  itpt 
to  think  that  we  have  ndw  an  anny^ 
which^  fcQr  itg  nUniher/««and  even  that 
is  pretty  f<Minidable>-^is  the  very  ilneftt 
that  the  world  ever  aawv  We  shoald 
Mke,  thftt  is  to  say^  if  it  were  ''  our  cue 
to  fight,"  to  take  il  men  nnihber  df 
our  army,  say  fifty  thousandy  fkad  in 
jk  g^ven  pkce,  say  the  field  of  Wateru 
Joo,  with  the  proper  appurtenaticte  of 
.artillery^  &c<  and  just  give  any  other 
anny  of  the  worid  a  field  day  ^^we 
.diomd  allow  of  French  two  to  one ; 
.of  GtfOians,  Russians,  Spaniards, 
Turks;^  ihree^  df  Italians^  Portugiiesd, 
.and  any  o&er  yito  pleB8e>  Umr;  and 
oi'any  troefis  between  Cape  Horn  and 
^udson'a  Bay^  fifteen ;  and  we  woiM 
Stdce  a  page  of  the  Ma^ahie  against 
«U  Le  CoBdrte  de  C&teaubnand'B 
#orkSi---an  immense  odds,  ^hich  we 
should  not  ^e  if  we  weft  ndfe  sure,^^ 
that  in  ten  hours^  our  fifty  thousaiid 
would  he  undisputed  masters  of  the 
field. 

But>  say  the  groaners,  it  is  not  the 
army  or  tb6  navy  we  fear,  but  th^ 
debt.  ^^  The  debt>  sir,**^it  fiaralyzes 
m,  imd  prevents  us  from  4>eing  abl6 
togotowur."  What  nonsense  is  litis ! 
Tl^  debt  mlay  make  us  the  less  miU 
imff  to  go  to  war>  until  an  important 
CMsdaBion  arkes  for  it;  Imt  it  eannot  a& 
feet  oilr  power  to  do  so,  whenever  tbd 
oecatiien  becomes  serious.  Suppose 
that  to-morrow  morning  the  debt  were 
not/  Would  there  be  a  single  man,  or 
gnn>  or  barrel  df  gunpowder,  or  any 
other  material  of  war>  the  more^  on 
^M^unt  of  ks  disappearance?  Ger-t 
iaiidy  not.  The  fomlholders  canmit 
mmtk  a  writ  against  out  ships,  and 
place  them  within  ^  the  Rules  of  the 
Bench  ;"  nor  can  they  go  down  to  the 
Courts  at  Westminster,  and  obtain  a 
vrrit  "  fie  Meat  regna,"  fj^rected  to  his 
Mi^ty'a  regiments  of  hors^  md 
looti  Let  not  foreign  nations  flatter 
themselves^  that  the  debt  is^  to  make 
tttf  a  prey  to  them  ;  for,  if  we  should 
<ome  to  tktuk  pass  that  we  cannot 
proserve  th^  funds  and  the  kingdom 
together,  we  should  certainly  not  let 
bodi  i^;  tod  if  the  latter  fell,  the 
Imner  must;  therefore,  we  would 
keep  up  the  lattw.  The  fundholderg 
themsilves  coiUd  not  be  so  stupid  as 
to  say,  you  shall  pay  me  interest  this 
year  in  full,  although,  if  you  do  so, 
yott  must  refrain  from  gmng  to  war, 
and  hereby,  when  nest  year  comes. 
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thete  win  be  no  gaye^nMUt  ^r  fun^ 
hNQ  at  till«  Tho  kingdom  ia  tft  be 
oobflidered  first>  and  the  fiindheiderb 
nei^ti  We  are  able>  tod^  undent  pMm 
vidence^  wo  shall  be  Me,  to  taJte  care 
of  them  berth.  We  shall  share  om- 
propertyy  so  long  as  no  more  immedi- 
ate necessity  of  our  country  dem«idB 
it,  with  the  seeond;  but  fot  the  firit^ 
no  foreigner  shall  dictate  terms  to  Us, 
whatever  may  become  df  our  elccellsiit 
and  most^teoned  friends  the  fimid- 
holders^ 

But  wheh  ire  were  last  fighting,  we 
^d  fifteen  millions  a^year  more  titxes 
than  we  do  now^  and  prospefrod  en^ 
ceedingly:  Mightwenotdostfa^ln? 
The  Objector  sa^rs,  "  No^  becatise  the 
amount  of  tatatkm  ydu  pay  notr.  Is 
reaDy  gieatei'  than  when  you  appeat* 
led  to  pfty  fifteen  millions  moroy  on 
account  ($£  the  ehanges  whieh  have  ta* 
kenplaoeinthecurrenty."  Why^iben^ 
if  the  value  of  the  money  paid  in  tax* 
atioin  be  so  mudi  increased^  and  siftea 
the  fundholdeifs  get  about  Uaeo-filOft 
of  that  raoney>  they  must  get  nmek 
more  than  they  used  to  do;  and  m 
they  cflfn  hardly  expect  <o  do  so>  if  wc 
are  oAoe  more  engaged  in  war,  they 
^ould  only  go  back  to  the  old  eedte 
9QBdn. 

We  are  tdd,  however,  that  any  ar^ 
rangement  which  should  in  the  least 
touch  the  flindholders,  woidd  creale 
81:^  a  dreadful  eonfusioiK  such  a 
fHghtful  convulsion,  and  asr  forth,  that 
the  kingdom  would  be  shaken  to  piew 
eesi  We  do  not  beheve  any  sofch  thic|^ 
We  English  Are  rather  a  oool,  prudent 
people,  particularly  where  mdney  tm^ 
ters  are  concerned  and  ore  apt  to  bear 
either  a  lots  or  a  gain  with  very  coo^ 
nderable  equanimity*  We  a#e  not 
Frenc^oQen,  to  get  into  an  ecsiaey 
ivhen  we  irkk,  or  an  ageny  wlwn  we 
lose;  and  we  clandowlnrttheoaeasiDii 
demands^  withoat  mdung  lipoar  ex« 
tiravagimce«  We  theaefbre  think,  thtt 
AkpM  the  iime  ever  oofene,  that  the 
fjmdhblders  &iiouId  beoU^ed  to  niake 
a  sacrifice  of  a  part  oi  then  revenuea 
f^  the  sake  of  the  pres^rvstion  g£  the 
rcmain^r,  it  will  be  dc«ie  calmly  and 
^luetfy,  aner  the  manner  of  our  ni^ 
tion. 

But  we  fi^t  with  shadows.->-^Be  it 
known  to  the  foi^dgner,  who  presumet 

a£&ir8,  that  we  can  fi^t  with  men, 
wheh  the  ooeaakm  arrive 
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-  COya.T  OF  DARKNESS*        • 

Scene.     7^e  Mountains  qf  Ephraim.'-^Tiim,  Evenings  •  The  assemhly  of  the 
FaHen  Angels  appears  grouped  over  the  broken  und  precipitous  sttinmits* 

Scene  I.-*Ni6rock^  Aga^  Thammits,  Tybiic. 

Nisr.  Ill  met^  Etbereal  Powers  ;i— -whom  Sommael 
Compels  thus  rudely  from  the  land  alid  deep,— • 
From  Kile  to  Eastern  Phar]phar,  or  the  steep  .    . 

Of  rocky  Cartnel ;    With  di8t)iii)ing  spell^ 
Wherever  our  devoted  l^ong^ife]I> 
Dispersing,  like  the  golden  dreams- of  sleep, 
Thosci  charmed  pomps  anid  pa^feahtiies,  which  quell  i 
To  brief  repose  our  clingmg  agony.        .  . 

J^am.  Alas !  witl^  these  fallacious  glories  flee  . 
^     The  gay  attire  of  spdL-raised  loveUnesS, 
And  all  the  wantpn  forms  ofikntasy,  . 
Which  we  to  win  the  love  of  mortals  wear,      ■         . 
And  hide  us  from  ourselves.    The  charms  which  dres&> 
Earth's  fond  and  passionate  idolatry         , 
With  specious  lignt;  as  Evening  aoth«ifiuse  .     v  ^  > 
Yon  westward  vapours,  with  her  Iris  hues. 

Nisr.    Yon  sunset  colours  on  the  wester^  air 
Are  not  so  fleet  to  perish,  oV  so  fair ; 
For  swifter  than  the  doudbom  listening 
Blights  from  the  stately  elm  its  garb  of  spring,   ^ 
We  feel  and  wither : — ere  that  sign  be  past^ 
Each  godlike  apparition  is  unUent, 
Dissolved  into  its  pilfered  element  ;> 
And  we  are  what  sin  made  us ;  first  and  last*- 
Wan~tbunderstri£keh*-imageaof  doomL     < 

Ago.  Our  own  black  thoughts  return  2-*-«a  from  the. tomb. 
The  eternal  damned,  to  judgment  caU'd,  arise, 
O'erladen  with  soul«sinking  memories-^  . 
Thoughts  which  can  die  not^-^cduld  they  but  destroy 
The  wretdied  thibgs  who  feel  {hem,-*happy  they ! 

Tyr.  Now  truce  widi  thy  vain  soothsaying ; — or  say, . 
Why  are  we  thus  di3tu)rlfd^  BtemSammael. 
Dallies  with  us  like. victinis^his  rough  sway  .      ' 

'  •  Now  briefly  intermitting,<*^n6w  more:  fell 
Breaking  ouf  gloomy  T^t,  our  short  oblivion 
Of  him,  and  of  ourd^vesi  and*  our  dark  fate. 

Aga.  He  hates.    And'tas^iewdntofbixxxlinghate^ 
»     To  closein  well»di^embledi3fa]mber's.gniae    . 
The  venom>spotted  coik  kBd  serpent  eyes, 
And  thus,  disguised,,  ih  ambush  grim  a^ait 
The  moment  wheii  its' victims  deem  all  still.— ^       .    . 
The  rest  he  suffers,  but  repairs  for  ill    .  . 
The  sentient  sp^t ; .  and  new-stringsi  the  .breast,  < 

Lest  craving  malice  lack  iti^  yultdre  Ibod:-^  '   . . 
But  when  it  hath  the  broken  nerve  reiiew'd>   .  . 
And,  all  f<»:getful  of  ihe  foe,  we  rest,— 
He  comes  with  retribution  from  afar. 
As  darkness  follows  the  Hesperian  star. 

Tham.  But  who  may  tell,  what  woes  peculiar  brood ; 
In  our  grim  star  to-night? 

Nur.  We  must  abide 
The  pettilenc^  of  its  oollected  ire : 
Spent  in  the  strife  of  solitary  pride,— Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Ambitioiif  whose  long  toil  hath  nothing  won ; 
He  waits  till  the  diurnal  course  hath  run^*— 
To  vent  his  surcharged  bosom's  angry  fire 
On  us  who  must  endure  it. 

I^im.  He  doth  sway 
With  the  sick  pride  of  a  fall*n  potentate^ 
Who  seeks  to  hide  his  ineffectual  state^ 
And  in  dim  darkness  wears  his  faded  ray 
Of  crazed  and  visionary  pomp.    When  Day 
Hath  diaappear'd  beneatn  yon  dusky  portals^ 
Which  stfmd  in  clouded  gold  on  the  bright  west ; 
When  dewv  sleep  falls  o  er  Earth's  weary  mortals^ 
These  heignts  shall  bv  his  giant  fool  be  prest. 
Emerging  from  night  s  darkness. 


Day  grows  dim 
yon  cloud 


Within  yon  cloudy  curtain  of  pale  gold. 

Which  mantleth  its  fair  shrine  with  shadowy  fold. 

And  Earth's  deep  vales  put  off  their  gaudy  trim. 

iVtfT.  The  many  tints  of  day  mdt  into  one 
Embrowning  shade,  from  Gilead  to  the  plain. 
As,  lik^  a  fiery  giant,  the  broad  Sim 
Hurrieih  apace  to  meet  the  western  main. 

Thanu  Oh,  that  a  wish  might  stay  its  fatal  course ! 

Nisr.  Its  course  is  fatal — It  is  past  the  force 
Of  angel  power  to  stay  it,  and  must  on, 
Uncheck'd  by  mortal  s  or  immortal's  care. 
Till  it  hath  measured  its  appointed  share 
Of  seasons,  and  its  tale  of  days  is  done. 

Aga.  It  is  the  circling  wheel  of  Destiny, 
And  with  its  revolutions,  all  things  fleet 
By  many  courses  to  one  end ;  to  meet 
Assembled  on  Time's  awfiil  boundary— 
And  part  for  ever  into  light  and  darkness. 
Power  and  dominions  shaU  meet  there,  to  hear 
The  repetition  of  our  fatal  story, 
9ead  firom  the  accuser's  book,  before  the  throne  :— 
And  all  Heaven's  eyes  bum  fierce  on  us  alone : — 
And  in  our  fall  all  vital  beings  glorv. 
From  the  wing'd  Hierarch,  to  the  cmld  of  day. 
Even  man !  Death's  victinHHslave  to  every  ill 
That  flesh  inherits  in  its  mortal  day, 
€lothed  in  the  light  of  that  fair  star,  which  still 
The  powers  of  earth  and  air  in  fear  await. 
For  which  wise  mortals  watch  Heaven's  eastward  gate  ; 
He  shall  arise  as  from  the  tomb  newborn. 
To  look  on  our  sad  i^ght  with  hate  and  ;Bcom. 

Nisr.  That  sorrow  SmlH  be  spared  thee ;  awe  shall  drown 
All  triumphs  and  all  glories — ^lost  in  one. 
As  the  starr'd  sphere  grows  fkint  before  the  sun. 
And  all  those  varying  spirits  be  chain'd  down 
In  one  deep  over-mastering  agony; 
One  breatmess  pause  of  fear  and  mystery. 

Thanu  Not  tne  bri^t  angds  I 

Ntsr.  Angel  sympathy 
Shall  turn  their  eyes  to  those  weak  souk  which  tremble 
Between  our  fate  and  theirs. 

Ago.  Upon  them,  we 
Shaft  darkly  gaze  where  they  in  light  assemble. 
And — stain'd  with  guilt  that  cannot  be  forgiven— 
Behold  the  blessed  angels,  erst  t>ur  peers. 
Where  our  fates  cross  and  part  Iwixt  hell  and  heaven ; 


For  one  bright  bitter  moment««-never  more !     ^      , , 
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fiut>  in  that  momentary  meetings  store 
More  grief  than  an  eternity  of  tears 
Coidd  ever  weep  away ! 

Ttfr.  These  murmuring  fears 
To  our  unnatural  forms^  new  horror  add ; 
We  want  not  such  vain  plaints  to  make  us  sad. 

Affo*  We  are  too  light  and  vain  for  our  sad  fate. 

7y*.  We^  too,  €6atd  weep— might  tears  but  wash  away 
The  written  record — ^the  predestined  date 
Of  that  unknown,  unutterable  day. 
Which  even  the  sinless  fearfully  await ; 
But  nought  is  left  the  destined,  save  to  linger, 
Forgetfiu  of  the  doom  they  may  not  shun 
Among  those  fair  scenes,  where  creation's  finger 
Hath  writ  no  record  of  die  deeds  we've  done. 

Aga.  Fall'n  augel,  no ! — Sad  memory  haunts  us  still. 
Far  as  the  spirit's  boimdless  sense  of  ifl. 
Our  darkness  dwells  within : — We  may  not  fly 
The  inborn  torture  of  the  conscious  mind.-— 
Seek  we  the  light  ? — Reproachful  light  on  high 
Bids  conscience  seek  the  refiige  of  the  blind ! 
No ! — ^not  the  scorpion  pangT-the  fiery  throe 
Which  starts  the  quick  nerve  from  the  burning  vein — 
The  nude  of  insane  terror— guilty  woe — 
Tlie  demons  of  the  human  heart  and  brain-— 
Wring  our  pale  victim,  as  we  writhe  at  this 
Reproadiful  symbol  of  abandon'd  bliss ! 

Ty*.  Peace,  Aga  !-rSilenoe  thine  ill-bodiug  scream ; 
Thou  scarest  away  the  sun  before  his  time. 

Jga.  Ay,  thou  weak  angel— now  his  latest  gleam 
Is  on  die  ^ed  heaveik 

T^m.  To  the  left. 
Dost  thou  not  see  yon  duckling  vapour  rise 
Like  a  dark  yew-tree  to  the  sable  skies. 
From  the  bare  granite's  diunder-smitten  deft  ? 
T^.  \nio  rises  firom  beneath  it  ? 

ML  Sammael! 


SCBNB  II.— ^AMMAEL.— -il/?^e/!f.— CAoru5. 

Sam.  Spirits,  whose  birth-place  is  the  highest  heaven. 
Whose  home  is  in  Gdienna's  awftil  star, 
Usurpers  of  earth's  altars— earthly  gods ! 
Or  how  shall  I  address  you  P^Revellers  ? — 
Minions  of  gaudy  light,  who  love  the  sun. 
And  dare  to  bask  ye  in  his  beams  of  glory  ? 
Or  fiends  of  darkness  ? — ^for  like  such  ye  look — 
Ye  have  of  late  forgotten  whose  ye  are. 
Your  proper  functions  and  dark  destiny  ;-*- 
Ye  have  become  ambitious  and  refined ; 
Genii  of  virtues  and  moralities- 
Spirits  of  pomps  and  places— deities 
CMT  actions,  passions,  elements ;— array'd 
In  all  that  charms  the  eye  and  soodies  die  sense. 
Ye  ransack  nature  for  ambrosial  tastes. 
And  decompose  the  sun-beams  for  attire. 
Courting  repose  and  vain  forgetfulness. 
Ye  slumber  on  soft  breezes  and  fresh  flowers  ;— 
And  dwell  apart,  or,  meeting  as  earth's  gods. 
Make  honour  mean,  with  mutual  reverence—   r^^^^T^ 
Rarely  with  man— or,  if  ye  walk  die  worW^  by  VjOOglL 
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'Tis  to  seek  fiines  and  TOtazisft^  not  victimt. 
Was  it  for  tbis^  Sjnrita  accurst !«-  for  tbk 
I  lost  celestial  empire  ? — ^To  establish 
On  eardi  a  sensual  sty  for  cravte  fiends  I-— • 
Was  it  for  tbis  ?  thSfct  ye  may  dwell  secure 
In  ligbt^  I  mky  not  look  unwttber'd  on.' 
Eartb  lacks  not  revellers ;  that  such  aa  you 
Should  lift  their  owl  eyes  to  the>gk>rioiiaday. 
And  mock  its  noon  of  beauty  wttli  most  foul 
And  phantom  as]^ect8  l-rD^sens  of  hell. 
Ye  are  not  for  this  earthy  or  eanh  for  jroU  ; 
Your  proper  hom^  awaits  her  truaiit  sons 
With  love^  though  long  finrgotten>  uneonsumed* 

Chor.  Taunt  not  Ihy  slaves,  lord  of  the  burning  throne,  :, 

With  hoJauTB  thou  hast  given; — 
With  blighted^  beaiity-^4K^  o'erthrown ;— 

We^  tooy  have  d^mt^in  Heaven ! 
Wbat  are  Earth's  g^opies  to  repay 
Immortd  glory>  paiss'd  Away ! 
Remember  al  i«e  losi,  and  deem 

£arth''8  liespite  bdef  from  wee — 
A  light  vdiich  tren^es  o'er  the  stream. 

Ere  yet  it  daisb  below,-^ 
\niere  Hell's  eternity  dodi  spread 
Its  shordess  billow  dark  and  dread. 
Nor  grieve  thou;  if  to  ever^  wind 

Our  thrones  and  akars  nse-:^. 
Where'er  our  atsndarda  gleam,  behind. 

Thine  own  black  baikner  £ies  >-« 
Our  deeds  of  seeming  light,  «(hen.done, 
'Tis  thine  own  triumph  flouts  the  sun ! — 
On  templed  h^ht  above  the  wave 

Where  spells  of  power  are  nttei^d. 
In  nlvstic  shrine  within  the  dave        .  . 

Where  saying  dark  is  nraUer'd— » 
Though  Gods  within  be  deem'd  to:dwell« 
Oh,  are  they  not  the  gates  of  hell  ? 
All  things  that  precious  be,  and  aU  things  fair. 

From  the  lone  desert  io  th^  ^Dofa  of  raan-^ 
All  the  bright  fields  of  air. 

All  the  green  wave  doth  ifpan»   , 
Are  of  our  winning,  and  obey  thy  powei^^ 
Thine  empire— to  enjoy  them  outs. 

Sam.  To  mortals,  leave  these  vain  and  idle  tc^s, 
To  fool  diemsdves  with,  till  they  are  like  us. 
Immortal  grown  in  sin  and  sufienng.*^ 
'Tis  not  the  fuming  altar^  festalrc^ant. 
The  solemn  pomp,  the  wreathed  sacrifice^  ' 
Can  make  ye  that  ye  are  not^-iiesroes-^Gods. 
Can  flattery  vanquish  fate^  and  lies  repeU 
The  eternal  edict,  whieh,  once  heard,  even  yet 
Rings  o'er  the  gidf  ^many  a  ^ousand' years 
Redemption  to  our  victims,-*«-wee  to  us  ? — 
In  vain  ye  blind  the  superstitious  Gentiles  ; — 
Unless  our  empire  be  e8tiA)li8h'd  b^ro^     ' 
O'er  Salem's  mount  and,  £iited  Galilee, 
Earth's  empire  is  at  dust  before  the  wind ! 
But  this  high  end  demands  far  other  means 
Than  the  poor  play  of  ralock  divinity.  ^  I 

Ye  must  aWdito^ pride^-^um  empty  honour-«^tized  by  V^OOg le 
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Shake  off  the  iloth  of  iMnmaLbours^  ¥y  these 

Man  is  (mt  victim— -and  iwith  thriftless,  seeal 

Stakes  on  their  wprth  hSs-sonrs  luttaityiy 

And  fin^  them  worthless,  and  is  lost  for  ever  !«— 

Wat^  with  enduring  toil-^yoor  foe  sleeps  not. 

But  from  Heayen's  height  kug^  with  immortal  soom. 

To  see  his  foes  thus  |mrhlind  at  the  l^vink 

Of  the  unfathom'd  pit  l-^Bi^bld  ye  not 

The  footsteps  dread  of  your  arcb-e&eny  ^    . 

Stampt  on  the  ground  ye  Izead  ?  Da  tiot  yonr  (deasures 

Proclaim  the  himd  that  foigeth  pains,  for  t<hi  ? 

When  ye  hehold>  at  moi^n,  yon  granite  hills 

Badk  in  their  Lord's  serene  and  sOent  sunshine^— « 

When  ye  inhale  the  sweet  fresh  atmosphere. 

Which  mantles  with,  life's  h^^eath  die  rolling  worid,— 

Oh!  can  ye  dare  be  joyful?    Dare  ye  raise 

Your  phantom  eyes  to.yon  sideraaLnos^ . 

Which  throngs  Infinitude  witb  foarful  brightness^ 

And  hope  your  darkness  may  4efy  his  light. 

Or  fienos  exult  at  noonday  ?— -Know  ye  not 

His  eye-beam  and  his  spirit  eompass  you. 

His  thunders  dwell  around  .you  ?   Yet  ye  sleep ! 

Chor.  We  slumber  not,  drdad  chief !  What  mortal  man 

Escapes  our  ^ustee  assay.? 
What  moment,  sin^  the  human  world  began. 

Have  we  surceased  for  victims  still  to  play 
In  the  contemptible  game  of  mortal  life. 

With  repetition  weary  !— 
Mingling  with  man's  illusions,  love,  or  strifb. 

Or  project  airy. 
Do  we  not  glitter  in  the  for«Bougfat  gem. 

Gay  garment,  gfftid  ?-^ . . 
Flit  we  not  roiud  the  uneasy,  diadem. 

Whispering  proud  thoTE^hts  to  things  9i  earth's  vile  mould, 
Promptmff  the  base. ta  Btn^sgeni,' 

To  strife  the  bold  ?— 
Do  we  not  tempt  th«t  needy  sla^  to  stealth. 
And, win,  by  secret  luins,  or  e^8S»'d  wealth, 

Thesensual^  theodd^— '        i 
Do  we  not  win  the  wise  num's  willii^  ear 

With  spedona  j^leas,  .     < 
Tempting  .from  Virtue's  stem  career 

To  fatiu  ease?—  ,  ..   , 
The  hunter,  with  barb!d  sheaf  and  bended  bow. 
Breathes  not  with  keener  glow.  >  . 
The  mountain's  morning  aii^^thsn  we  to  diase. 
With  fine-wove  wiles^  imdftir  entanglements. 
Our  human  quarry.-*-His,  less  delight 
1     When  the  dun  stag  comes  tottei:^^  to  the  ground'— 
Or  savage  bird^  pierced  on  its  airy  round. 
Flaps  down-with  useless  w|i^  through  the  tMn-air ; 
Than  ours,  when  round  the  victim  to  thy  power. 
We  flit,  in  lifeTs  last  hour. 
To  whisper  horror  and  our^own  despair. 

Sam,  Now  sneak  ye  like  yourselves:  But  this  I  know 
That  ye  are  evil.-^I  did  only .  uionder 
That  so  much  wickednesa  becomes  abortive, 
By  your  strange  .vanity.— -Enacting  gods, 
I've  known  ye  sink  tlie  fiend,  and  preach  good  moralsj  ;t 
That  men  nught  dejem  you^good. ,  Bat  thu  I  paw,  Ogle 


For  it  is  thus  Sin  ficMest  clotbet  itsdf 

In  sounding  apobhthegnis — ^wlulo  niortaIs>  duped 

By  the  false  semblance  of  a  seeming  good. 

Confide  in  falded  virtues,  and  abandon 

Their  better  trust  in  Heaven*^^!  now  repeat  not 

Your<  love  of  pleasures,  which  degrade  ail  natures. 

Making  the  best  corrupt^-vice  impotait :— * 

But  your  vain  malice,  fiends !  the  ebullition 

Of  evQ  natures,  furious  to  no  end 

But  to  defeat  its  otgect,  and  reodl 

From  the  scared  victim  to  his  torturer : 

For  thus  repentance  from  your  fieiy-nfrck 

Oft  moimts  to  the  Eternal  Arbiter, 

And  Grace  comes  earthward  hovering,  to  impart 

Peace  to  the  penitent  and  weary  breait. 

C%of.  Stem  King  of  Terror  !  Pain  hath  spent 

Our  fiery  force  of  will- 
Some  power  to  good  o'errules  the  intent,    . 

Or  to  recoiling  ill,--* 
Hell,  weaving  snares  a  thcmsand  ways. 
Finds  Mercy  central  in  the  ma^el 

In  vain  we  purpose-Hict-'-ftdvise, 

\    f  And  shift  the  treach'rous  view. 

We  feel  the  beam  of  unseen  eyes 

O'erwatching  all  we  do ! 
Ambition— Hatred— Passion  guides- 
Heaven's  mercy  o'er  the  end  presides. 

So  do  we  what  we  would  not,  fiy 

To  the  result  we  shun  ; 
And  when  in  fiercest  ill  we  vie, 

Lo!  good  is  done. 
So  do  our  acts  defeat  our  will— - 
So  circumscribed  our  power  of  ill ! 

Sam*  Ay— ye  are  weak,  because  ye  seek  oblivion. 
And  drown  Hell's  nerving  hate  wita  human  follies. 
Touch'd  with  the  frail  taint  of  humahity. 
Ye  do  forget  your  very  selves,  and  feebly 
Talk  as  if  fiends  had  conscience.    Yet  for  this 
Ye  may  not  gain  one  moment  from  perditi<m ; 
Weak  je  may  be, — ^ye  must  be  evil  still. 
Soft  without  mercy— without  grace  producing 
The  ends  of  Heaven  from  your  hearts'  hatefiuness. 
As  genial  Warmth  glows  far,  while  the  live  furnace 
Bums  inward  fiercely  still.*!-«For  shame,  ye  damn'd, 
Foiget  not  vour  immitigable  doom. 
And  let  Hell's  memory  give  relentless  force- 
Draw  the  fell  purpose  from  the  blighted  hope- 
Be  stem  and  unsubdued,  as  ye  are  hapless^* 
As  ye  are  fiited,  fiitaL— £f  ye  wear 
The  form  of  beauty,  or  the  smile  of  love. 
Remember  what  they  cover  still,  and  are 
The  sunbeam  on  the  lake  of  bittemess— 
The  bloom  that  tempteth  on  the  poison-fruits— 
The  mask  of  malice  unsubdued— of  woe 
Eternal,  unreprieved :  For  what  avails 
This  low  subsolar  world,  with  all  its  charms, 
To  ease  your  fate's  despair  ?  Shall  they  not  fleet  ? 
Sun,  st^oi,  and  eparkling.  waters,  ^d  gay  shores  ;--^^  by  GooqIc 
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PomiM,  powers,  and  pleasures;— all  that  glads  the  heart,. 
Or  wins  the  curious  eye  or  craving  sense; 
Shall  they  not  perish,  in  one  moment  strewn 
Upon  that  void  wave  of  nonentity. 
In  which  your  own  grim  prison  star  alone 
Travels  its  endless  way,  with  its  sad  crew. 
From  deep  td  hlacker  deep, — ^where  it  s^all  he 
My  task  to  inflict  far  heavier  woe  than  this 
>     Derided  exhortation? 

Chor.  Oh,  spare  us,  spare  us,  dreadfiil  King ! 

Thy  hrow  is  terror-crown'd. 
And  paints  with  horrid  lightening 

These  ghastly  cliffis  around ! 
Thy  voice  rings,  like  the  trump  of  doom, 
To  seal  the  ahyss  and  cleave  the  tomb ! 

Sam,  How  livid  Consternation's  many  hues 
Cloud  your  scarr'd  brows  with  Fear's  d^ormity  ! 
I  love  to  gaze  upon  you  thus, — and  muse 
In  calmness  upon  things  which  Angels  fear. 
Yet  oft,  methmks,  when  I  behold  you  thus 
Crouch,  terror-shaken,  at  the  name  of  that 
Ye  must  substantially  endure,  I  fed 
Strange  pity  touch  my  bosom's  adamant. 
To  see  how  lost  ye  are,  and  could  nigh  weep 
Over  your  hopeless  state,  as  the  lone  granite 
Pours  down  the  night  dews  o'er  the  desert  sands. 
As  if  to  ^eep  o'er  their  starility. 
With  softness  not  its  own.-*Aias !  weak  fiends. 
Pleasure  and  soft  forgetfulness  are  idle, 
^  As  dreams  which  change  not  the  sad  waking  truth. 

And  coward  shrinking  magnifies  the  evil 
Which  ever  lessens,  as  the  heart  expands. 
And  the  soul  gathers  dignity  from  darine. 
The  ^rrant  Danger  but  sutdues  the  wei^— 
The  fiery  war-steed,  which  the  timid  fears, 
Bears  on  the  brave  with  answering  exultation 
Into  the  storm  of  strife,  with  heart  prepared 
To  dally  with  the  thunder  of  the  fight. 

There  is  an  hour  mark'd  in  liie  page  of  doom, 
Wlien  ye  shall  court  the  thing  ye  shudder  at. 
And  plunge  into  Hdl's  self  for  terror's  sake. 
When  Death's  wide  portals,  opening  widest— last-—' 
Send  forth  their  bony  inmate  to  coUect 
The  gleaning  of  life's  harvest — ^ye  shall  envy 
That  common  refuge  from  the  judgment-seat,    ^ 
Where  Mercy's  seff,  array'd  in  light  too  pure 
For  sin  to  Idok  on,  bids  all  hope  depart 
But,  'tis  enough-^ Ye  may  retire. — ^These  thoughts 
May  fitlier  soothe  his  loneliness,  to  whom 
Terror  is  as  a  slave. — ^Be  diligent 
Each  in  his  pro^r  station,  and  obedient 
To  watch  and  win— be  prompt  at  every  call  ;— 
Wear  pleasure  as  a  mask,  ana  not  a  chain  ;— 
Be  men  your  victims,  not  your  fiatterers. 
In  all  things  view  the  end:  That,  perishing, 
Vengeance  may  smile  your  fall— -and  minele 
Triumph  with  your  despair— peopling  Hell's  prisons 
With  human  generation.^-^'Henofr^away ! 
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They're  gone  to  ply  their  inefi^tual  labour^ — 
To  BOW  in  guilt  whilt  ihey  mutt  reap  in  woe, — 
Heaping  upon  ttiemselves  more  de^  damnation.—- 
Thus  would  I  have  it.— Little  p&ce  I  thought. 
When  leagued  with  me  in  erhnQ  ^nd  pumwnent 
They  fell,— condemn'd  to  an  eternity  j 
Of  exile  from  all  joy  and  holiness— 
And  the  first  stains  of  dnftilness  and  sorrow 
Fell  blight-like  o'er  thdr  ehcarub  lineaments— < 
Myself  the  cause— Alb^t  too  proi^d  for  te$u%> 
Yet  touch'd  with  their  sad  dopm,  I  little  thought 
I  e'er  should  hate  them  thus.- Yet  thu9 1  hate  ^em. 
With  all  that  bitter  agony  of  squI 
Which  is  the  oumshment  of  fiends.    Alas ! 
It  was  my  highambiticMk,  to  ho}d  sway; 
Sole,  pammo^ntyimquestion'd,  o'er  a  third 
Of  Heaven's  resplen^nt  li^o^s  :-^Power  and  glory 
Dwdt  on  them,  like  an  elemental  essence 
That  could  not  be  destroy 'd.-^  I  could  not  deem 
That  aught  could  so  eitinguish  the  pure  fire 
Of  their  all  sun-like  beauty— yet  'tis  changed  !— 
I  gain'd  them  to  my  wi^h,  and  diey  are  ^own 
Too  hatefhl  to  be  look'd'09. — ^Thus  I've  seen 
The  frail  fair  dupe  of  amprous  perfidy. 
The  victim  of  a  9mi]e,r-by  man  b^uiled— 
Won  to  debasement,  and  thai  left  in  loathing  :— 
Alas !  I  cannot  leave  my  fatal  conquest ! — 
Man !  would  I  were  the  humblest  mortal  wretch. 
That  crawls  beneath  yon  shadowing  temple's  tower. 
Under  the  sky  of  Canaan ;  so  I  might 
Lay  down  this  weight  of  sceptred  misery^ 
And  fly  for  ever  firom  myself  and  t|iese  f 
But  Pride  reproves^e  ivish ;  and— it  is  useless ; 
The  unatonable  deeds  of  ages  rise 
Like  clouds  between  me  and  the  thro^e  of  Gi^AP^* 
I  may  not  hope;,— or  fear,^MStilI  unsubdued. 
As  when  I  nued  the  ai^archy  of  Heaven, 
I  stand  in  Fate's  despite,— firm  and  impassive 
To  all  that  Chance,  and  Time,  and  Ruin  bring.  ^ 
—In  that  disastrous  day,  wl^en  this  vast  world 
Shall,  like  a  tempest-sh^dcen  edifice. 
Rock  into  giant  fractures— as  the  sound 
Of  the  Archangel's  trump,  upon  the  deep. 
Bids  fall  the  bmids  of  mature,  to  let  forth 
Destrucaon's  foarmless  fiend  from  world  to  world. 
Trampling  the  stars  to  darkmess,— ^Even  then. 
Like  that  proud  Roman  exile,  musing  o'er 
The  dust  of  fallen  Carthage,  I  shall  stand. 
Myself  a  solemn  wreck,  calm  and  unmoved 
Among  the  ruins  dTthe  works  of  God. 
And  my  last  Idok  shall  be  a  look  of  triumph 
O'er  the  fiiUen  pillars  of  the  deep  and  sky ; 
The  wreck  of  nature  by  my  deeds  prepared- 
Deeds— which  o'erpay  the  power  of  Destiny. 
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WnxAT  the  9ftco^  w^re  Uii^s  ^ 
ll^becUuifc^  ffrhi^  Jig  ^w  » long  jtiia^ 
agp,  tibore  w^  on^  of  libe  b4i^  w1m» 

t&it  l,aay  Wlieelli^^  wj^  a  vdtch, 
but  every  .(Mie  luul  nji^  ai^^on  eve^  ^^ 
bevJog  bar  Mvnad;  jmfi  ^ben  W 
dunce  i^  h«|i\peQied  t^^  wc^xtione^L 
^  DAefi  w^u)4  ^ke  1^^  bi^Ade  aoa 
«ay>  ''  4iii !  Jet  \is  aiUoe  9'  ber  j  ThjS 
les9  ye  jned41e  wi'  her  Ahe  jbetter." 
AM  Dvives  would  gi(ve  oxKir  jq^uvuflig^ 
ond^  119  .«  ji^etence  ^or  heafiing  wj^t 
wi^t  he  said  about  b^r,  ^okfi  in  the 
&e,il?ith,the  toi\«s^.c^vig  jup  .theur 
jNirs  ^  the  whjJie;  w»d  M^c^  laftctr 
«)cne  meaning  oough^t  he^ks,  an4 
haws,  would  haply  say^  ^'  He<^t-wow, 
yiEs!  Ana'  be  true  that's  .^id!!"(4ir 
somothing  equally  wi^e  and  de^re 
ftf^lihat. 

in  flhorl^  Lady  Whfielbcffie  {w»8.apt 
itounjted  a  very  bad  wopi^.  She  wa^ 
«n  ineyoffAble  t^rvigQt  jn  her  fnwilyj 
quarrelled  wiUi  her  serv»u^»  oft^n 
^wr^ing  »tbeip,  e^king  thew,  and 
turning ibem away;  especiaUyiif  they 
W^te  religious^  Six  these  she  co^itd 
not  'endivre,  but  suspMted  (th^m  of 
t?ery  thing  bad.  Wheneever  she  fpund 
out  miy  of  the  servi^t  m^i  of  the 
\m^^  eatablishment  for  reUgiousichar 
x»o|eH>  she<8Qon  gave  them  i^to  the 
militury,  and  got  (hem  shot;  apd  ^^ 
¥e«»l  girk  that  m^ace  i«gukr  jn  their 
davotiona,  ahe  was  au^osed  to  have 
popped  off  with  poiyon.  She  was  cec- 
taimy  a  wi^ed  woman,  else  many 
good  pe<q>le  wove  mistaken  in  h^richar 
Yaclter,4ind  the  poor  persecuted  Cove- 
nanters  were  obliged  to  unite  m  tbeHT 
prayecs  iigainst  h^. 

As  for  the  laird>  he  was  .a  stnmp* 
A  big,  dun->faQ«d,  pluffy  body,  that 
tared  neither  for  .good  nor  evil,  «nd 
did  not  well  know  the  one  from  jthe 
otbac  ^e  toughed.At  hw  ladar>fM^ 
trums  and  barley-rhoods-;  and  the 
peater  the  rage  that  she  :got  intQ,the 
laurd  thought  it  the  better  q>ort.  Que 
day,  when  two  servant  maids, eame 
ninning  .tphim,  ip  great  i^tadon,  and 
lOld  him  that  his. lady  had  felled  one 
of  thoir  companions,  the.laiid  laughed 
haa«^y  at  them,  and  saidibe  did  not 
Ifiubt  it. 

Vol.  XXIV. 


"  Very  Jikdy,  y^py  Ukely/' wd  the 
laird.  ^'  Wfi%  it  ^ill  ^each  her  to 
t^ke  ca^  who  db^e  angers  i«ain." 

"  And,^,  ypur  Ijidy  f?3ji  be  bung- 
ed. 

"  Very  lik^y;  well,  it  irill  learn 
her  how  jto  strike  ao  rashly  again^-^Ha^ 
ht^  ha !  Will  it  not,  Jessy  r 

But  wheji^  this  same  Jessy  dl^ed  sud- 
^f^ly  one  paomic^  the  laii4  was 
grimly  |Coi^|Dunded,  .imp4  Wmed  dim^ 
ly  to  ccmpl^end  that  there  h^id  been 
unwir  vUjfpU^'  Tk^e  was  little 
doubt  that  3be  waa  44^joff  by  poi** 
pon;  hut  whet]^  4he  )ft^  did  it 
through  jealousy  or  ;^t,  was  never 
#vulged ;  but  it  ^eatly  bamboozled 
and  astonished  the  poor  laird,  for  his 
perves  failed  him^  aindhis  whole  frame 
bc^qupe  pf^r|dyti(v  fie  seems  to  have 
f)een  .exactly , in  lhe  aame  statfs  of  mind ' 
with  a  coUey  that  Ixi^ce  hfuL  He  wa)i 
es^tremely  fond  ^f  the  fun  as  long  aa 
I  did  not  A4H  itny  ;4un^  with  her^ 

inhere  being  np  game  Ifgvs  in  Ettrick 
Torestin  tbgse  days,)  and  he  Kot  a 
^And  Aik^afi  after  the  Spares  when  I 
missed  th^*  3nt  there  was  one  day 
that  I  chanced  for  a  mi^rvel  to  4ioot 
one  dend,  a  few  paces  before  his  nose, 
t'^  n^ver  forget  the^tonishment  that 
the  pcKNT  beast  manifested.  He  stared 
^e  ^hile  at  the  gun,  and  imother 
l^ile  a,t  the  dei^d  hare,  and  seemed  to 
be  diiawin^  the  condiusion^.that  if  the 
c»|se  stp^d  thu^  there  was, no  cloture 
sure  of  its  life.    Finally,  he  took  his 

Kl  betnje^  his  Jegp,  iii  xm  ^wav 
me,  ^  ne^fer  wonid  lace  a  gun  all 
bisiife^^ldn. 

So  was  }t  precifdy  with  X^aird  Sm-ot 
of  Wheelhope.  As  lon^  as  his  lady'a 
wn^^h  f«odvced  >pnly  ncnse  and  shut- 
ter .^Hpong  the  jBerviints,  he  thongnt  it 
fioeispoit,;  b^t  when  he  saw  what  he 
believed  the  dreadful  e$&ct^  of  it,  he 
bewme  like  a  barrel  organ  out  of  tune, 
and  Qpn)d  only  discourse  one  note, 
which  J^e  did  to  every  one  he  met.  "1 
wish  she  mi^^uma  hae  gotten  some- 
tbi^ahehssbeenthewattraf."  This 
note  pe  repeated  early  and  Ijite,  night 
and  day,  sleeping  and  waking,  aU>na 
imd  in  oompaiiy,  froni  th^  moment 
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that  Jeflsy  died  till  the  \va8  buried ; 
and  on  going  to  the  churchyard  aa 
chief  mourner^  he  whispered  it  to  her 
relations  by  the  way.  When  they 
came  to  the  grave^  he  took  his  stand 
at  the  head,  nor  would  he  give  place 
to  the  girl's  farther ;  but  there  he  stood/ 
like  a  huge  post,  as  though  he  neither 
saw  nor  heard;  and  wnen  he  had 
lowiered  her  late  comely  head  into  the 
graven  and  dropped  the  cord,  he  slow- 
ly  lifted  his  hat  with  one  hand,  wiped 
ms  dim  eyes  with  the  baek  of  the 
other,  and  said,  in  a  deep  tremulous 
tone, "  Poor  lassie !  I  wish  she  didnaget 
something  she  had  been  the  waur  of." 

This  death  made  a  great  noise  among 
the  common  ^ople ;  but  there  was  no 
protection  for  the  life  of  thg  subject  in 
those  days;  and  provided  a  man  or 
woman  was  a  true  loyal  subject,  and  a 
real  Anti-Coyehanter,  any  of  them 
might  kill  as  many  as  they  liked.  So 
there  was  no  one  to  take  ci^nizance  of 
the  circumstances  relating  to  the  death 
of  poor  Jessy. 

After  this,  the  lady  walked  softly 
for  the  space  of  two  or  three  years. 
She  saw  that  she  had  rendered  herself 
odious,  and  had  entirely  lost  her  hus« 
band's  countenance,  wnich  she  liked 
worst  of  all.  But  the  eyil  propensity 
could  not  be  overcome ;  and  a  poor  boy, 
whom  the  laird,  out  of  sheer  compas- 
sion,  had  taken  into  his  service,  being 
found  dead  one  morning,  the  country 
people  could  no  longer  be  restrained ; 
so  they  went  in  a  body  to  the  Sheri£^ 
and  insisted  on  an  investigation.  It 
was  proved  that  she  detest^  the  boy, 
had  often  threatened  him,  and  had 
given  him  brose  and  butter  the  after- 
noon  before  he  died;  but  the  cause 
was  ultimatdy  dismissed,  and  the  pur« 
suers  fined. 

No  one  can  tell  to  what  height  of 
'wickedness  she  might  now  have  pro- 
ceeded, had  not  a  check  of  a  very  sin- 
gular kind  been  laid  upon  her.  Among 
the  servants  that  came  home  at  the 
next  term,  was  one  who  called  him- 
self Merodach ;  and  a  strange  person 
he  was.  He  had  the  form  of  a  boy, 
but  the  features  of  one  a  hundred  years 
old,  save  that  his  eyes  had  a  brillian- 
cy andrestlessn^,  which  was  very 
extraordinary,  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  eyes  of  a  well-known 
species  of  monkey.    He  was  froward 

and  perverse  in  all  his  actions,  and «  me  he'll  see  me  at  Uie  devil  first.' 
disregarded  the  pleasure  or  displeasure       The  pertinacity  of  the  fdlow  amused 
oT any  pwson ;  but  he  performed  his    the  laird  exceedingly;^  dim  eyes 


work  well,  and  with  apparent  ease* 
FrMn  the  momf^t  that  Iw  entered  the 
house,  the  lady  conceived  a  mortal  an-« 
tipathy  against  him,  and  besought  the 
laird  to  turn  him  away.  But  the  laird, 
of  himself,  never  turned  away  any 
body,  and  moreover  he  Bad  hired  him 
for  a  trivial  wape,  and  the  fellow  nei-« 
ther  wanted  activity  nor  perseverance. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  ar-« 
rangement  was,  that  Uie  lady  instants 
ly  set  herself  to  make  Merooach's  life 
as  bitter  as  it  was  possible,  in  or^r  to 
get  early  quit  of  a  domestic  every  way 
so  dis^ting.  Her  hatred  of  him  waff 
not  like  a  common  antipathy  enters 
tained  by  one  human  being  against 
another,<»6he  hated  him  as  one  might 
hate  a  toad  or  an  adder ;  and  his  occu« 
pation  of  jotteryman  (as  the  laird 
termed  his  servant  of  all  work)  keep* 
ing  him  always  about  her  hand,  it 
must  have  proved  highly  d]si^eeal>le. 

She  scolded  him,  she  raged  at  \dm, 
but  he  only  mocked  her  wrath,  and 
giggled  and  laughed  at  her,  with  the 
most  provoking  derision.  She  tried 
to  fell  him  agiun  and  again^  but  ne- 
ver, with  all  her  address,  could  she 
hit  him ;  and  never  did  ^e  make  a 
blow  at  him,  that  she  did  not  rq>ent 
it.  She  was  heavy  and  unwieldy,  and 
he  as  quick  in  his  motions  as  a  mon« 
key ;  besides,  he  generally  had  her  in 
such  an  imgovemable  rage,  that  whea 
she  flew  at  him,  she  hardly  knew  what 
shewasdmng.  At  one  time  ^e  guided 
her  blow  towards  him,  and  he  at  the 
same  instant  avoided  it  mtk  such  dex« 
terity,  that  she  knocked  down  the 
chiei  hind,  or  foresman;  and  then 
Merodach  gigged  so  heartily,  that, 
Hfdn^  the  kitdieB  poker,  she  threw 
it  at  mm  with  a  fuU  design  of  knocking 
out  his  brains ;  but  the  missile  only 
broke  every  plate  and  ashet  on  tl^ 
kitchen  dreisser. 

She  then  hasted  to  the  laird,  crying 
bitterly,  and  telling  him  she  would 
hot  sufibr  that  wretch  Merodach,  as 
she  called^  him,  to  stay  another  ni^ht 
Sn  the  family.  **  Why,  then,  put  him 
away,  and  trouble  me  no  nuNre  about 
him,"  said  the  laird. 
'  '^  Put  him  away !"  exclaimed  she ; 
''  I  have  already  ordered  him  away  a 
hundred  times,  and  charged  him  ne- 
ver to  let  me  see  his  horrible  face 
again ;  but  he  only  flouts  me,  and  telk 
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timitd  apiwdt  into  hk  head  wHh  de- 
light; he  then  looked  two  wmys  at 
'  once,  turned  round  his  hack^  and 
laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his 
dun  cheeks,  but  he  could  only  articu- 
late ^*  YouSre  fitted  now." 

The  lady's  agony  of  rage  stiU  in- 
creasing from  this  derision,  she  flew 
on  the  kdrd,  and  said  he  was  not  wor- 
thy the  name  of  a  man>  if  he  did  not 
turn  away  that  pestilence^  after  die 
way  he  had  abused  h&r, 
'  **  Why,  Shusy,  my  dear,  what  has 
he  done,  to  you?" 

"  What  done  to  me!  has  he  not 
caused  me  to  knock  down  John  Thom- 
son, and  I  do  not  know  if  ever  he  will 
come  to  life  again  ?" 

"  Have  you  felled  your  favourite 
John  Thomson?  "said  the  laird,  laugh- 
ing^ more  heartily  than  before ;  "  you 
night  have  done  a  worse  deed  tnan 
that   But  what  evil  has  John  done  ?" 

**  And  has  he  not  broke  every  plate 
and  dish  on  the  whole  dresser?"  con- 
tinued the  lady,  disr^iardin^  the  laird's 
^uesticm;  *'  and  for  all  this  devasta- 
tion, he  only  mocks  at  my  displeasure, 
^-absolutely  mocks  me, — and  if  you 
do  not  have  him  turned  away,  and 
hanged  or  shot  fbr  his  deeds,  you  are 
not  worthy  the  name  of  man. 

^'Oalack!  Whatadevastation  among 
the  china  metal !"  said  the  laird ;  and 
calhng  on  Merodach,  he  said,  "  Tell 
me,  thou  evil  Merodach  of  Babylon, 
how  thou  dared'st  knock  down  thy 
lady's  iivourite  servant,  John  Thom- 
son?" 

"  Not  I,  your  honour.  It  was  my 
lady  herself,  who  got  into  such  a  furi« 
ous  rage  at  m%  that  she  mistook  her 
man,  and  felled  Mr  Thomson ;  and 
the  good  man's  skull  is  fractured." 

/*  That  was  very  odd,''  said  the 
laird,  chuckling ; ''  I  do  not  compre- 
hend it.  But  then,  what  the  devil  set 
you  on  smashing  sJl  my  lady's  delft 
and  diina  ware  ? — ^That  was  a  most  in- 
£uttous  and  provoking  action." 

*'  It  was  she  herself,  your  honour. 
Sorry  would  I  have  been  to  have  bro- 
ken one  dish  belonging  to  the  house. 
I  take-  all  the  house-servants  to  wit- 
ness, that  my  lady  smashed  all  die 
dishes  with  a  pdser,  and  now  lays  the 
blame  on  me.' 

The  laird  turned  his  dim  and  de- 
lighted eyes  on  his  lady,  who  was  cry- 
ing with  vexation  and  rage,  and  seem- 
ed meditating  another  personal  attack 
on  the  culprit^  which  he  did  not  at  all 


^  appear  to  shun,  but  rather  encourage. 
She,  however,  vented  her  wrath  in 
threatenings  of  the  most  deep  and  des- 
perate revenge,  the  creature  all  the 
while  assuring  her  that  she  would  he 
foiled,  and  that  in  all  her  encounters 
and  contests  with  him,  she  would  uni- 
formly come  to  the  worst.  He  was 
resolved  to  do  his  duty,  and  there  )^- 
fore  his  master  he  defied  her. 
^  The  laird  thought  more  than  hecm- 
sidered^t  prudent  to  reveal ;  but  he 
had  little  doubt  that  his  wife  wouj^ 
wreak  that  vengeance  on  his  jottery- 
man  which  she  avowed,  and  as  littje* 
of  her  capability.  He  almost  shud- 
dered when  he  recollected  one*  who 
had  takfn  something  that  she  had  hem 
the  waur  of. 

In  a  word,  the  Lady  of  Whe^ 
hope's  inveterate  malignity  .  against 
thiis  one  object,  was  like  the  rod  of 
Moses,  that  swallowed  up  the  rest  of 
the  serpents.   All  her  wicked  and  evil 

Propensities  seemed  to  be  superseded 
J  it,  if  not  utterly. absorbed  in  its 
virtues.  The  rest  of  the  family,  now 
lived  in  comparative  peace  and  q  aiet>» 
ness ;  for  early  and  late  her  malevo- 
lence was  venting  itself  against. the 
JQtteryman,  and  bun  alone.  It  was  a 
delirium  of  hatred  uid  vengeance,  on 
which  the  whole  bent  and  bias  of  bar 
inclination  was  set  She  could  not  stay 
from  the  creature's  presence,  for  iii 
the  intervals  when  absent  from  him, 
she  spent  her  breath  in  curses  and  exe- 
crations, and  dien  not  able  to  rest,  she 
ran  again  to  seek  him,  her  eyes  gleam- 
ing with  the  anticipated  delign^s  of 
vengeance,  while,  ever  and  anon,  all 
the  scaith,  the  ridicule,  and  the  hsim, 
redounded  on  herself. 

Was  it  not  strange  that  she  ootuld 
not  get  quit  of  this  sole  annoyance  of 
her  lifer  One  would  have  thought 
she  easily  might  But  by  this  time 
there  was  nothing  farther  from  her  in- 
tention; ^e  wanted  vengeance,  fiill^ 
adequate,  and  delicious  vengeance,  on 
her  audacious  opponent  But  he  was 
a  strange  and  terrible  creature,  and 
the  means  of  retaliation  came  always, 
as  it  were,  to  his  hand. 

Bread  and  sweet  milk  was  tbe  only 
fare  that  Merodach  cared  for,  and  he 
having  bargained  for  that,  would  not 
want  it,  though  he  often  got  it  with  a. 
curse  and  with  ill  will.  The  lady 
having  intentionally  kept  back  hi*  ^ 
wontd  allowance  for  some  days^^Piv 
the  Sabbath  morning  follovring,  she 
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set  hitn  Aolrfi  t  %oWl  «f  rich  «wMe 
mailk,  i^dl  di^^dl  l«lth  a  (kutdly  poiJ 
e^,iM  iheti  m  lingered  in  «  lictl^ 
iKritferd^nt  M  w#tdl  ike  iMEteefi^  (tf  beif 
grandj^,  Asid  ^^Vbtit  litiy  tffhi^  eresM 

rod«di  aitifi«  i^i  and  A^  btftti^^tnaid 
i*]^  t^  hidi,  '<^^  Th^rtf  is  yoitir  bl^k^ 
fest,  ^feat^^e." 

**  Oha!  my  lady  has  b«6fi  liberal 
tkitf  ifioraitig/'  tidi  be  ;  '^  but  I  am 
befot^Ilalid  with  bet.'^Herc^  MUfe 
MiM€,  yoa  te^m  v^rjr  btttigry  t6-day 
-a-taktf  ydti  my  bwakfast."  AMdmdth 
*tlifft  he  set  the  beVetage  ddwn  t5  th^ 
lady'a  littk  fateurit^  sjpaftieli  li  ^ 
happetitS.  that  the  lady's  «i0ly  son 
tsm6  at  that  iti^ant  intD  the  ante^ 
room,  seeking  her,  and  ^2ing  hii^ 
maimtili  aboiu  IM^m^ing  whi^h  took 
her  tfttintidri  f^om  the  halUtabld  fot  A 
«lMi^.  When  sh^  look^id  agai»,  atd 
aaW  Miftsle  la{)piirtg  tip  the  8W6et  milk^ 
ahe  burst  fironi  her  lobby  like  a  dra-i 
gon^  streaming  as  if  her  head  had 
been  6n  fiife,  kieked  the  b<ml  and  thd 
mnaihdeif  of  ita  eoiAtefita  against  the 
wan,  and  lifting  Misi^ie  in  h^  bosom^ 
she  tett^t^d  hasMly^  mying  all  th^ 
way. 

*'  Hki  ha^  ha-^I  hute  you  now !" 
eried  Merodadi^  u  ^e  tanished  ^m 
ihehdl. 

Poor  Missie  dtM  immediately^  and 
^mrypriratdy ;  indeedj  ishe would  havi^ 
died  and  beeU  buried^  and  never  ond 
havese^n  h6f  >  satehermistresd^  had  not 
Merodai^h,  by  a  lu^k  that  never  failed 
him>  popped  his  nose  over  the  flower 
gardeh  wall,  ju^t  as  his  lady  Was  lay^ 
ing  h^r  fiiVburifie  in  a  grave  of  her  own 
diigitlg.  Sh0^  not  perceiving  her  tori 
mentor,  plied  on  at  ner  taftk^  apostro^ 
thititig  the  iiisensate  little  (iarcass, — 
''Ah !  ^oor  d^r  little  Creature,  thou 
hast  had  a  hstd  ftertuUd,  and  hast 
dhthk  of  the  bitter  potion  Ihat  was  not 
intehded  M  thi^e  t  but  he  shall  drink 
it  three  tim^  double,  fbr  Uiy  sake  T 

"  Is  that  little  Missie?''^  said  the 
ddridi  Voice  of  the  iotteryman^  dose 
at  the  lady'd  ear*  Shfe  uttered  a  loud 
atreami  and  sUnk  down  on  the  bank« 
*\  Alack  for  poor  little  MiMie  I"  eotitiib 
niiedth^  dr^tUi^  in  a  toneof  mockery^ 
'""Myheltrtisgcm^fbrMisiiew  What 
has  bef&llen  her-^whoae  breakfast  cup 
didshedfitkkr 

■^Hende  with  thee^  thou  fiend !' - 
dritedth^Iady;  '^  What  righthatt  thou  to 
ifldrud^  on  thy  mifttrett'ii  privacy  ?  Thy 
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turn  i»  eoming  yet,  txjawf  likm  tetwrtf 
df  wcnmni  change  withio  He/'.  ; 

**  It  i»  cbm^ed  already^"  said  th» 
<areatarei  grinning  with  dehgbt ;  *^  X 
have  thee  now,  I  have  thee  now  1  Aat^ 
were  it  not  to  shew  my  soperiorityt 
over  thee,  which  I.  do  every  hour,  I 
should  aoon  see  thee  straffed  like  » 
madcat^orawohryingbnkeb*  Wlii4 
wilt  thou  try  next  r' 

*'  I  will  cut  thy  throat,  and  if  I  die 
for  it,  will  rejoiee  in  tliedeed ;  a  deed 
of  charity  to  all  that  dwell  on  the  fiice 
of  the  earth.  Go  about  Khy  busi^ 
uesB."  . 

'^  I  have  warned  thee  belbre,  dame^ 
and  I  now  Warn  thee  again,  that,  att 
thy  mischief  meditated  a|;ie|iost  mo 
will  fall  doable  on  thine  own  haad/' 

'^  I  want  noUe  of  yoUr  warniug^  aud. 
wme  of  yottt  iUatiuotionsy  fieiidiMi  cur^ 
Hence  with  your  elvish  faoei  ahd  u!k» 
dare  of  yourself." 

It  would  be  toe  disguating  and  her* 
rible  to  relate  or  relid  all  the  iUeidenta 
that  fkW  out  between  thia  unaooeuntH 
able  cduple.  Their  enmity  against» 
each  other  had  no  end^.and  no  ndtigaH 
tion  *y  and  scarcely  a  single  day  pamd 
dver  on  which  her  aota,  of  malevolent 
ingenuity  did  not  terminate  fatally  for 
some  favourite  thing  of  the  lady's^ 
while  all  these  doings  nevir  faUed  to 
itppear  bA  her.  own  act4  Searoely  wae 
there  a  things  animate  or  inanimatej» 
on  Which  she  set  a  valuta  kft  to  her,r 
that  was  not  destroyed ;  and  yet 
scarcely  ohe  hour  ^  minuta  aould 
she  remain  absent  from  her  ter^ 
mentor^  ahd  all  the  while,  it  aeeins, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  toniielitilig 
him.  „    . 

But  while  All  the  i^t  of  the  esta* 
blishitaent  enjoyed  peace  and  quietnest 
from  the  fury  of  their  termagant  dame, 
matters  still  grew  worse  and  worse' 
betWeeU  the  fascinated  paur«  The  lady 
haunted  the  menial>  in  the  same  maii«r 
ner  as  the  raven  haunts  the  eiu;le,  for. 
a  perpetual  quarrel*  though  the  for^: 
mer  knows  that  in  every  encounter 
she  is  to  come  off  the  loser.  But  now 
mrisea  were  heard  on  the  itaka  by 
night>  and  it  was  whispered  among 
the  menials,  that  the  lady  had  beesk 
aeeking  Merodach's  bed  by  night,  oli» 
some  horrible  intent.  Several  m  thett& 
wouM  have  sworki  that  they  had  seen 
her  passing  and  repasting;  on  the  stair 
after  midnight,  when  all  was  quiet ;. 
but  then  it  was  likewiaa  wall  k«iwo,> 
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iSMt  Mcrodadi  slept  with  weU  fasten- 
ed  doors,  and  a  cumpauion  in  anothet 
bed  in  the  sametoom,  whose  hed,  too, 
was  nearest  the  door.  Nobody  cared 
mneh  what  became  of  the  jotteryman, 
for  he  Was  an  unsocial  and  disiigree<« 
Me  person ;  but  some  one  told  Iubl 
whilt  tfaer  Inld  seen,  and  hinted  a  su»- 
ptekn  of  die  lady's  intent  Bnt  the 
«reat«ie  only  bit  his  upper  lip,  wink* 
ed  with  his  eyes,  and  said,  **  She  had 
betfferlet  akme;  she  will  be  the  first 
toraethat." 

Not  k^ng  after  tliis,  to  the  horror  of 
the  femily  and  the  whole  eotintry  side, 
ibe^laifd*^  only  son  was  ^cmnd  mar« 
deied  in  his  bed  one  morning,  under 
cireunistances  that  manifested  the 
most  fiendish  cruelty  andinTeteraty  on 
the  part  of  his  destroyer.  As  soon  as 
the  atrodous  act  was  dilruJ^ed,  the 
kdy  £eil  into  eouTuIaions,  and  lost  her 
reason;  and  happy  had  it  been  for 
her  had  she  never  recovered  either  the 
use  -of  reason,  or  her  corporeal  func- 
tions  any  rnore^  for  there  was  blood 
upon  h^  hand^  which  she  took  no 
care  td  conceal,  and  the^  was  too  Iit« 
tie  doubt  that  it  was  the  blood  of  her 
own  innocent  and  beloved  boy,  the 
vAe  heir  and  hope  of  the  fiimily. 

This  bldw  deprived  the  laird  of  all 
power  oi  action  ;  but  the  lady  had  a 
broker,  a  man  of  the  law,  who  came 
and  instantly  proceedied  to  an  investi- 
gation of  this  unaccountable  murder; 
but  befctte  the  Sheriff  arrived,  the 
housekeeper  took  the  lady's  brother 
aade,  and  told  him  he  had  better  not 
go  on  wiih  the  scnitiny,  for  she  was 
sure  the  crime  would  be  brought 
home  to  her  unfortunate  mistress; 
and  after  examining  into  several  cor- 
roborative eircuibstances,  and  viewing 
the  state  of  the  raving  maniac,  with 
the  blood  on  her  hand  and  arm,  he 
made:thd  investigation  a  very  short 
one,  declaring  the  domestics  all  excul- 
pated* 

The  laird  attended  his  boy's  fune- 
ral, and  laid  his  head  in  the  grave, 
but  appeared  exactly  like  a  man  walk- 
ing in  a  trance,  an  automaton,  without 
fedings  or  sensations.  Oftentimes  ga-* 
sing  at  the  funeral  procession,  as  on 
something  he  could  not  comprehend. 
And  when  the  death^bdl  of  the  parish 
church  feU  a-tolling,  as  the  corpse  ap- 
proached the  kurk-atile,  he  cast  a  dim 
eye  up  towards  the  belfry,  and  said 
haaiily,  '*  What^  what's  that?  Och 
ay^  we're  juat  in  time,  jutfc  in  time." 


And  often  was  he  hammering  over 
the  name  of  ^'  Evil  Merodach,  King  of 
Babylon,"  to  himself.  .  He  seemed  tq 
have  some  far-fetched  conception  that 
his  unaccountable  jotteryman  had  a 
hand  in  the  death  of  his  onlv  wamt 
and  other  lesser  calamities,  akhough 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  Merodach's 
innocence  was  as  usual  quite  deqisivewi 

This  grievous  mistake  of  Lady 
Wbeelhope  (for  every  landward  laird'a 
wife  was  then  styled  Lady]^  can  only 
be  accounted  f(Hr^  by  suppodng  her  m 
a  state  of  derangement^  or  rathar  un* 
der  some  evil  influence,  over  which 
she  had  no  control ;  and  to  a  person 
iA  such  a  state,  the  mistake  was  not 
so  y&j  unnaturaL  The  mansion^^ 
house  of  Wheelhope  was  old  and  iiie* 
gular.  The  stair  bad  four  acute  turnip 
1^1  the  same,  and  four  landing-places^, 
all  the  same.  In  the  uppennost  eh^qpa-i 
her  slept  the  two  domestics^ — Meio« 
dach  in  the  bed  farthest  in,  and  in 
the  chamber  immediately  below  thiKt# 
which  was  exactly  simi)ar>  slept  the 
^oung  laird  and  his  tutor,  the  former 
m  the  bed  farthest  in;  and  thus^  io 
the  turmoil  of  raging  passions^  her 
own  hand  made  herself  childless* 

Merodach  was  expelled  the  family 
forthwith,  but  refused  to  accept  of  hu 
wages,  which  the  man  of  law  pressed 
upon  him,  for  fear  of  farther  mischief; 
but  he  went  away  in  apparent  sullen*^ 
ness  and  discontent,  no  (me  knowing 
whither. 

When  his  dismissal  was  announced 
to  the  ladv,  who  was  watched  day  and 
night  in  her  chamber,  the  news  had 
such  an  effect  on  her^  that  her  whole 
frame  seemed  electrified ;  the  horrorst 
of  remorse  vanished,  and  another  pas- 
sion, which  I  neither  can  comprehend 
nor  define,  took  the  sole  possession  of 
her  distempered  spirit.  ^'  He  mttst. 
not  go  1 — He  thaU  not  go !"  she  ex^ 
claimed.  "  No,  no,  no — ^he  shall  not 
—he  shall  not — he  shall  not!"  and 
then  she  instantly  set  herself  about 
making  ready  to  follow  him,  uttering 
all  the  while  the  most  diabolical  ex- 
pressions, indicative  of .  anticipated 
vengeance.^-''  Oh^  could  I  but  sns^i 
his  nerves  one  by  one>  and  birl  among 
his  vitals !  Could  I  but  slice  his  heart 
off  piecemeal  in  small  messes,  and  see 
his  olood  lopper  and  bubble,  and  spin 
away  in  purple  slays ;  and  th^n  to  see. 
him  grin,  and  grin,  and  grin,  and 
grin  I  Oh— oh--oh — ^How  beautiful 
and  ^rand  a  sight  it  would  be  to  see 
16 
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him  grin^  and  grin,  and  grin !"  And 
in  such  a  style  would  ^e  run  on  for 
hours  together. 

She  thought  of  nothing,  she  spake 
of  nothing,  but  the  discarded  jottery- 
BHUi,  whom  most  people  now  b^n 
to  regard  as  a  creature  that  was  not 
canny*  They  had  seen  him  eat,  and 
drink,  and  work,  like  other  people ; 
atill  he  had  that  about  him  that  was 
Bot  like  other  men.  He  was  a  boy  in 
form,  and  an  antediluvian  in  feature. 
Some  thought  he  was  a  mule,  between 
a  Jew  and  an  ape ;  some  a  wizard, 
some  a  kelpie,  or  a  fairy,  but  most  of 
all,  that  he  was  really  and  truly  a 
Brownie.  What  he  was  I  do  not  know, 
and  therefore  will  not  pretend  to  say  ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  m  spite  of  locks 
and  keys,  watching  and  waking,  the 
Lady  of  Wheelhope  soon  made  her 
esc^e  and  eloped  after  him.  The  at- 
tendants, indeed,  woidd  haye  made 
oath  that  she  was  carried  away  by 
-  aome  invisible  hand,  for  that  it  was 
impossible  she  could  have  escaped  on 
loot  like  other  people ;  and  this  edi- 
tion of  the  story  took  in  the  country  ; 
but  sensible  people  viewed  the  matter 
in  another  light 

Asfor  instance,  when  Wattie  Bly  the, 
the  lakd's  old  shepherd,  came  in  from 
the  hiU  one  morning,  his  wife  Bessie 
thns  accoBted  him. — ^'  His  presence 
be  about  us,  Wattie  Blythe !  have  ye 
beard  what  has  happened  at  die  ha  ? 
Things  are  aye  turning  waur  and 
waur  there,  and  it  looks  like  as  if 
Providence  had  gi'en  up  our  laird's 
house  to  destruction.  This  grand  es- 
tate maun  now  gang  frae  the  Sprots, 
for  it  has  finished  them." 

**  Na,  na,  Bessie,  it  isna  the  estate 
that  has  finished  the  Sprots,  but  the 
Spiots  that  hae  finished  it,  an'  tbem- 
sells  into  the  boot.  They  hae  been  a 
wicked  and  degenerata  race,  an'  aye 
the  langer  the  waur,  till  they  hae 
reached  the  utmost  bounds  o'  earthly 
wickedness ;  an'  it's  time  the  deil  were 
looking  afler  his  ain." 

"  Ah,  Wattie  Blythe,  ye  never  said 
a  truer  say.  An'  that's  just  the  very 
point  where  your  story  ends,  and  mine 
commences ;  for  hasna  the  deil,  or  the 
fidries,  or  die  brownies,  ta'en  away 
out  lad^  bodily,  an'  the  haill  country 
ie  mnmng  and  riding  in  search  o'  her ; 
an^^here  is  twenty  nunder  merks  of- 
fered to  the  first  that  can  find  her,  an' 
bring  her  safe  back.  They  hae  ta'en 
her  away,  skin  an'  bane,  body  an' 
soul,  au'  a'^  Wattie  I" 


**  Hech-wow !  but  that  is  awsome ! 
And  where  is  it  thought  they  have 
ta'eh  her  to,  Bessie  ?" 

^'  0,  they  hae  some  guess  at  that 
firae  her  ain  hints  afore.  It  is  dioiq^t 
they  hae  carried  her  after  that  Satan 
of  a  creature,  wha  wrought  sae  muckle 
wae  about  the  house.  It  is  for  him 
they  are  a' looking,  for  they  ken  weel, 
that  where  th^  get  the  tane  they  inll 
get  the  tither.' 

''  Whew  I  Is  that  the  gate  o't,  Bes« 
sie  ?  Why,  then,  the  awfu'  story  is 
nouther  mair  nor  less  than  this,  that 
the  leddy  has  made  a  lopment,  as  they 
ca't,  and  run  away  after  a  blackg^d 
jotteryman.  Hech-wow !  wae's  me 
for  human  frailty !  3ut  that's  just  the 
gate !  When  aince  the  deil  gets  in  the 
point  o'  his  finger,  he  will  soon  have 
in  his  halU  hand.  Ay,  he  wants  but  a 
hair  to  make  a  tether  of,  ony  day.  I 
hae  seen  her  a  braw  sonsy  lass,  but 
even  then  I  feared  she  was  devoted,  to 
destrucUon,  for  she  aye  mockit  at  re« 
ligion,  Bessie,  an'  that's  no  a  good 
mark  of  a  yoimg  body.  An'  she  made 
a'  its  servants  her  enemies ;  an'  think 
you  these  good  jnen's  prayers  were  a' 
to  blaw  away  i'  the  wind,  and  be  nae 
mair  regarded  ?  Na,  na,  Bessie,  my 
woman,  take  ye  this  mark  baith  o' 
our  ain  bairns  and  ither  folk's — If  ever 
ye  see  a  young  body  that  disregards 
the  Sabbath,  and  maJces  a  mock  at  the 
ordinances  o'  religion,  ye  will  never 
see  that  body  come  to  muckle  good. 
A  braw  hand  she  has  made  o'  her  gibes 
an'  jeers  at  religion,  an'  her  mockeriea 
o'  the  poor  persecuted  hill-folk  ! — sunk 
down  by  clegrees  into  the  very  dregs 
o'  sin  and  misery !  run  away  after  a 
scullion !" 

"  Fy,  fy,  Wattie,  how  can  ye  say 
sae  ?  It  was  weel  kenn'd  that  she  hatit 
him  wi'  a  perfect  an'  mortal  hatred, 
an'  tried  to  make  away  wi'  him  mae 
ways  nor  ane."  « 

"Aha,  Bessie;  out  nipping  an'scart- 
ing  are  Scots  folk's  wooing ;  an'  though 
it  is  but  right  that  we  suspend  our 
judgments,  there  will  naebodjr  per- 
suade me,  if  she  be  found  alang  wi' 
the  creature,  but  that  she  has  run 
away  after  him  in  the  natural  way,  on 
her  twa  shanks,  widiout  help  either 
frae  fairy  pr  brownie." 

'^  111  never  beUeve  sic  a  thing  of 
any  woman  bom,  let  be  a  lady  weel 
up  in  years," 

<^  Od  help  ye,  Bessie !  ye  dinna  ken 
the  stretdi  o'  corrupt  nature.  The 
best  o  'jus,  when  left  to  oursells,  are 
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use  better  than  strayed  abeep^  that 
will,  iieyer  find  the  way  back  to  their 
aia  pastures;  an'  of  a'  things  made  o' 
mortal  flesh,  a  wicked  .woman  is  the 
warst." 

4  "  Alack-a-day !.  we  get  the  blame  o' 
.muckle  that  we  little  deserve.  But, 
Wattie,  keep  ye  a  gayan  sharp  look- 
out ^bout  the  cleudis  and  the  caves 
o*  our  glen,  or  hope,  as  ye  ca't ;  for 
the  lady, kens  theip  a'  gayan  weel; 
and  gin  the  twenty  hunder  merks  wad 
come  our  way,  it  might  gang  a  waur 
gate.  It  wad  tocher  a'  our  bonny 
hsses." 

'^  Ay,  weel  I  wat,  Bessie,  that's  nae 
lee.  And  now,  when  ye  bring  me 
amind  p't,  the  L— —  forgie  me  gin  I 
didna  hear  a  creature  up  in  the  Brock- 
holes  this  morning,  skirling  as  if  some« 
thing  war  cutting  its  throat.  It  gars 
a'  the  hairs  stand  on  my  head  when 
I  think  it  may  hae  been  our  leddy,  an' 
the  droich  of  a  creature  mur<kring 
her.  I  took  it  for  a  battle  of  wulcats, 
and  wished  they  might  pu'  out  ane 
anither's  thrapples ;  but  when  I  think 
on  it  again,  tney  war  unco  like  some 
o'  our  Teddy's  unearthly  screams." 

'^  His  presence  be  about  us,  Wattie ! 
Haste  ye.  Pit  on  your  bonnet— take 
your  staff  in  your  hand,  and  gang  an' 
see  what  it  is." 

Shame  fa'  me,  if  I  daur  gang, 


Hout,  Wattie,  trust  in  the  Lord." 
'^  Aweel,  sae  I  do.  But  ane's  no  to 
throw  hirosell  ower  a  lino,  an'  trust 
that  the  Lord's  to  kep  him  in  a  blan- 
ket ;  nor  hing  himself  up  in  a  raip,  an' 
expect  the  Lord  to  come  and  cut 
him  down.  An'  it's  nae  muckle  safer 
for  an  auld  stiff  man  to  gang  away  out 
to  a  wild  remote  place,  where  there  is 
ae  body  murdering  another. — What 
is  that  I  hear,  Bessie  ?  Hand  the  lang 
tongue  o'  you,  and  rin  to  the  door,  an' 
see  what  noise  that  is." 

Bessie  ran  to  the  door,  but  soon  re- 
turned an  altered  creature,  with  her 
mouth  wide  open,  and  her  eyes  set  in 
her  head. 

''  It  is  them,  Wattie !  it  is  them  ! 
His  presence  be  about  us  I  What  will 
we  do?" 
**  Them  ?  whaten  them  ?" 
"  Why,  that  blackguard  creature, 
coming  here,  leading  our  leddy  be  the 
hair  o  the  head,  an'  yerking  her  wi' 
a  stick.  I  am  terrified  out  o'  my  wits. 
-What  will  we  do?" 

"  Well  see  what  they  say"  said 
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Wattie,  manifestly  in  as  great  terror 
as  his  wife ;  and  by  a  natund  impidse^ 
or  as  a  last  resource,  he  opened  the 
Bible,  not  knowing  what  he  did,  and 
then  hurried  on  his  spectacles;  but 
before  he  got  two  leaves  turned  over, 
the  two  entered,  a  frightful-looking 
couple  indeed.  Merodach^  with  his 
old  withered  face,  and  ferret  eyes, 
leading  the  Lady  of  Wheelhope  by 
the  long  hair,  wmch  was  mixed  with 
grey,  and  whose  face  was  all  bloated 
with  wounds  and  bruises,  and  having 
stripes  of  blood  on  her  garments. 

"  How's  this!— How's  this,  sirs?" 
said  Wattie  Blythe. 

*'  Close  that  book,  and  I  will  tell 
you,  goodman,"  said  Merodach. 

'^  I  can  hear  what  you  hae  to  say 
wi'  the  beuk  open,  sir,"  said  Wattie, 
turning  over  the  leaves,  as  if  looking 
for  some  particular  passage,  but  ap- 
parently not  knowing  what  he  was 
doing.  ^^  It  is  a  shamefu'  business 
this,  but  some  will  hae  to  answer  for't. 
My  leddy,  I  am  unco  grieved  to  see 
vou  in  sic  a  plight.  Ye  hae  surely 
been  dooms  sair  left  to  yourselL" 

The  lady  shook  her  head,  uttered  a 
feeble  hollow  laugh,  and  fixed  hsx  eyes 
on  Merodach.  But  such  a  look!  It 
almost  frightened  the  simple  aged 
couple  out  of  their  senses.  It  was  not 
a  look  of  love  nor  of  hatred  exclusive* 
ly ;  neither  was  it  of  desire  or  disgust, 
but  it  was  a  combination  of  them  alL 
It  was  such  a  look  as  one^end  would 
cast  on  another,  in  whose  everlasting 
destruction  he  rejoiced.  Wattie  was 
glad  to  take  his  eves  from  such  coun- 
tenances, and  look  into  the  Bible,  that 
firm  foundation  of  all  his  hopes  and 
all  his  joy. 

*^  I  request  that  you  will  shut  that 
book,  sir, '  said  the  horrible  creature  ; 
"  or  if  you  do  not,  I  will  shut  it  for 
you  with  a  vengeance ;"  and  with  that 
he  seized  it,  and  flung  it  against  the 
wall.  Bes^  uttered  a  scream,  and 
Wattie  was  quite  paralysed  ;  and  aU 
though  he  seemed  disposed  to  run  after 
his  best  friend,  as  ne  called  it,  ^e 
hellish  looks  of  the  Brownie  interpo* 
•sed,  and  glued  him  to  his  seat. 

'^  Hear  what  I  have  to  say  first," 
said  the  creature,  '^  and  then  pore  your 
fill  on  that  precious  book  oi  yours. 
Me  concern  at  a  time  is  enough.  I 
came  to  do  you  a  service.  Here,  take 
this  cursed,  wretched  woman,  whom 
you  style  your  lady,  and  deliver  her 
up  to  tne  lawful  authorities,  to  be  re« 
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stored  to  her  husband  and  her  place  in 
fiodety.  She  is  come  upon  one  that 
hates  her^  and  never  said  one  kind 
word  to  her  in  his  life^  and  though  I 
haTe  beat  her  like  a  dog,  still  she 
dings  to  me^  and  wffl  not  depart,  so 
enchanted  is  she  with  the  laudable 
purpose  of  cutting  tny  throat  TeU 
your  master  and  her  brother,  that  I  am 
not  to  be  burdened  with  their  maniac. 
I  have  scourged,  I  have  spumed  and 
kicked  her,  afflicting  her  night  and 
day,  and  yet  from  my  side  she  will  not 
depart.  Take  her.  Claim  the  reward 
in  fun,  and  your  fortune  is  made,  and 
80  farewell. 

The  creature  bowed  and  went  away, 
but  the  moment  his  back  was  turned 
the  lady  fen  a^screaming  and  stn;g- 
gling  Eke  one  in  an  agony,  and,  in 
enhe  of  afll  the  old  couple's  exertions^ 
sue  forced  herself  out  of  their  hands, 
and  ran  after  the  retreating  Merodach. 
When  he  saw  better  would  not  be,  he 
turned  upon  her,  and,  by  one  blow 
with  his  stick,  struck  her  down ;  and, 
not  content  with  that,  he  continued  to 
kipk  and  baste  her  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  aU  appearance  would  have  killed 
twenty  ordinary  persons.  The  poor 
devoted  dame  could  do  nothing^  but 
now  and  then  utter  a  squeak  like  a 
hiQf- worried  cat,  and  writhe  and  grovel 
T)n  fhe  sward,  tin  Wattle  and  his  wife 
came  up  and  withheld  her  tormentor 
from  further  violence.  He  then  bound 
iier  hands  behind  her  back  with  a 
strong  cord,  and  delivered  her  once 
more  to  the  charge  of  the  old  couple, 
who  contrived  to  hold  her  by  that 
means  and  take  her  home. 

Wattiehad  not  the  face  to  take 'her 
into  the  hall,  but  into  one  of  the  out- 
houses, where  he  brought  her  brother 
to  receive  her.  The  man  of  the  law 
was  manifestly  vexed  at  her  reappear- 
ance, and  scrupled  not  to  testify  his 
dissatisfaction ;  for  when  Wattie  told 
him  how  the  vrretch  had  abused  his 
sister,  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
Bessie's  interference  and- his  own,  the 
lady  would  have  been  kiUed  outright, 
*'  Why,  Walter,  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  he  did  not  kill  her  outright, 
saM  Ihe.  "What  good  can  her  life 
now  do  to  her,  or  otwhat  value  is  her 
life  to  any  creature  living  ?  After  one 
has  lived  to  disgrace  all  connected  with 
them,  the  sooner  they  are  taken  off 
the  better." 

The  man,  however,  paid  old  Wal- 
ter down  his  two  thousand  merks,  a 
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trreat  fortune  fbr  one  %e  him  In  those 
days ;  and  not  to  dwell  iMiger  on  Ma 
unnatural  story,  I  shaU  eidy  add,  very 
ilbortly,  that  the  Lady  of  Wheelhope 
soon  made  her  escape  once  more,  aad 
flew,  as  by  «b  irresistible  <^arm^  to 
her  tormentor.  Iter  friends  looked  no 
more  after  her;  and  the  last  time  she 
was  seen  aSive,  it  was  ftiUowifig  the 
uncouth  createre  up  ibewaterof  Daur, 
weary,  wounded,  and  lame,  while  he 
was  a&  (ftie  way  beating  hc^-^  as  a  pieee 
of  excellent  amusement.  A  few  A%ff% 
afflerthat,  her  body  was  £oiHid  among 
some  wUd  .haggs,  in  a  place  eallea 
Oook-bum,  \ty  a  party  of  the  perse* 
«uted  Covenanters  that  were  in  hiding 
*here,  some  of  the  very  men  whom 
1^  had  exerted  hersdf  to  destroy,  and 
who  had  been  driven,  like  David  of 
-cAd^  to  pray  for  a  curse  and  earthly 
punishment  upon  her.  They  buried 
het  like  a  dog  at  the  Yetts  of  Kepoel, 
and  roUed  three  hi^e  stones  upon  ner 
grave,  which  are  lying  ihere  to  t^s 
day.  When  they  found  her  corpse,  it 
was  mangled  and  wounded  ip  a  most 
shot^king  manner,  the  fiendish  orea- 
ture  having  manifestly  tormented  her 
to  death.  He  was  never  more  seen  or 
lieard  of  in  this  kingdom,  though  aH 
that  country-side  was  kept  in  terror 
for  him  many  years  afterwards ;  and 
«to  this  day,  they  wiH  teU  you  of  The 
.Brownie  of  the  Black  Hagos, 
which  title  he  seems  to  have  acquired 
after  his  disappearance. 

This  story  was  told  to  me  by  an  old 
man,  named  Adam  Halliday,  whose 
great  grandfathd-,  Thomas  Malliday, 
was  one  of  those  that  found  the  body 
and  buried  it.  It  is  many  years  since  1 ' 
heardit;but,-howeverridiculou»itmay 
appear,  I  remember  it  made  a  dreadfiu 
impression  on  my  young  mind.  I  ne- 
ver heard  any  story  hke  it,  save  one  of 
an  old  fox-hound  that  pursued  a  fox 
through  the  Grampians  for  a  fortnight, 
and  when  at  last  discovered  by  the 
Duke  of  Athole's  people,  neidier  of 
them  could  run,  but  the  hound  was 
stiU  continuing  to  walk  after  the  fox, 
and  when  the  latter  lay  down  the 
other  lay  down  beside  him,  and  look- 
ed at  him  steadily  aU  the  while,  though 
unable  to  do  him  the  least  harm.  The 

Eassion  of  inveterate  malice  seems  to 
ave   influeneed  these  two   exactly 
alike.   But,  upon  the  whole,  I  scarce- 
ly believe  the  tale  can  be  true. 
Mount  BENOEa, 
Sept.  10, 1898. 
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THK  TWO  VOICES. 

Death  and  its  twofiM  aspect :— Wintery*  one, 
Cold»  8ullen»  blanks  firom  H(^  and  Joy  shut  out : 
.  The  other,  which  the  rajr  divine  hath  touch'd,  , 

Replete  with  vivid  promiie,  bright  as  spring. 

WORDBWOBTH. 

Two  solemn  voices,  in  a  funeral  strain. 

Met,  as  rich  sunbeams  and  dark  bursts  of  rain 

Meet  in  the  sky : 
"  Thou  art  gone  hence !"  one  sang :— '^  Oar  light  is  flowui 
Our  Beautiful,  that  seem'd  too  much  our  own. 

Ever  to  die ! 

"  Thou  art  gone  hence !  Our  joyous  hills  among 

Never  again  to  pour  thy  soul  in  song,  .  \ 

When  spring-flowers  rise ! 
Never  the  friend's  famiKar  step  to  meet. 
With  loving  laughter,  and  the  welcome  sweet 

Of  thy  glad  eyes." 

"  Thou  art  gone  home,  gone  home !"  Then  high  and  clear 
Warbled  that  other  voice,  '^  Thou  hast  no  tears 

Again  to  shed !  ^ 

Never  to  fold  the  robe  o'er  secret  pain,— 
Never,  weigh'd  down  by  memory  s  clouds  again. 

To  bow  thy  head. 

*'  Thou  art  gone  home !— Oh !  early  crown'd  and  blest ! 
Where  could  the  love  of  that  deep  heart  find  rest  ^ 

With  aught  below  ? 
Thou  must  have  seen  rich  ^eam  by  dream  decay. 
All  the  bright  rose-leaves  drop  from  life  away— 

Thrice  blest  to  go !" 

Yet  sigh'd  aga&i  that  breeze-like  voice  of  grief— 
'^  Thou  art  gone  hence !  Alas !  that  aught  so  brief. 

So  loved  should  be ! 
Thou  tak'st  our  summer  hence ! — the  flower,  the  tone. 
The  music  of  our  being,  all  in  one 

Depart  with  thee ! 

*'  Fair  form,  young  spirit,  morning-vision  fled ! 
Can'st  thou  be  of  the  dead,  the  awful  dead  ? 

The  dark  unknown  ? 
Yes !  to  the  dwelling  where  no  footsteps  fall. 
Never  again  to  l^ht  up  hearth  or  hall. 

Thy  smile  is  gone !" 

"  Home,  home !"  once  tocMre  th'  exulting  voice  arose : 
**  Thou  art  gone  home !  from  that  divine  repose 

Never  to  roam  !  • 

Never  to  say  farewell,— to  weep  in  vain,— 
To  read  of  change  in  eyes  beloved  again ; 

Thou  art  gone  home ! 

*'  By  the  bright  waters  now  thy  lot  is  cast ; 
Joy  for  Aee,  happy  Friend ! — ^my  bark  hath  past 

.  The  rough  sea's  foam. 
Now  the  long  yearnings  of  thy  spiU  are  stiU'd  ; 
Home,  home !  thy  peace  is  won,  tny  heart  is  ^^, 
Thou  art  gone  home !" 
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And  art  thou  then  away^-v-away^--^ 

And  shall  mine  eyes  no  more 
The  feature^  md  the  &TO  mirvw. 

That  won  my  bean  ©f  ywe  I 
To  roam  is  pain,  yet  I  canQOt  rest. 

For  I  miss  thee  every  wb^»  ; 
And  hppejp,  iha^  Ippg  gustwn'd  my  bivaot. 

Now  yield  to  low  desi«jr« 

Dear  love,  * 

ThouA  from  mfi  fled,  thou  art  not  dead,— 

And  drearier  'ti*  to  know 
That  thus  forlorn,  from  thee  I'm  tor^ 

In  all  thy  beauty's  glow  I 
That  others  in  thy  sight  rejoice. 

And  frait  their  eyes  on  tt^,^ 
That  yet  on  mHi  to  heard  thy  voto,--. 

But  silent  all  fyr  jg^, 

SutsOentaUfd^iu^! 

Oh  why  wert  thou  so  fair,  so  dear, 

Since  wa  1^0  iv^qre  m«y  meet  ? 
Aud  hittWKBSs  i»  nAtU  a^d  fear. 

In  what  to  both  WW  BW«^: 
Aloue  J  pwe^J  roouru  ajone^ 

I  can  mdy  tWi*  ou  thee. 
For  an  thmgs  now,  ^inos  thou  art  gone. 

Have  lost  their  charms  for  me, 

TT      1   .  1.  .    ,  Pwlove,     ^ 
Hava  l(jpt  *^  dwntt  ftar  B^ 

I  ppnd«F  «i  tb^  tiro*  ^c«  ours 

It  was  m  blisa  toi  weet. 
When  future  yem  lew'd  strewn  with  flowers, 
^And  gnef  itself  grew  sweet— 

Wb^  fcndly,  wwy,  I  piws'd  thy  hand* 
And  gMsA  m  ibim  eyw  of  blue, 

whi^  PQr^>QfV  uov^  kn  w* 
Which  sorrow  n^wr  kn^Wt  * 

Pw*  w  th^irfj*t,  *^  wiW  wind  aighf,, 

Tbaahowwbeal««ibenane, 
But  sweet  sleep  fum  mi  j^w  flies. 

Never  f '~  ^ 


Ever  awii^  far  *¥  Ip^  anke, 

A  cloud  hmgi  ^^^ my  heart; 
rio  wonder  that  it  swells  to  break. 

Since  we  9^  foro  apart, 

e-  I)ewrbve, 

Smce  we  MTf  Km  «part. 

Ok,  Wfkowf ,  w^«9oi^  the  simplest  H 

And  thw  puliu^  balb  ta  me. 
More  dear  by  far  were  the  humblest  cot, 

H  life  were  shared  with  thee  I  ^  ,  ,, 
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None-*none  but  thee  could  my  bosom  bku— 

Where  could  t  fiolltee  tnd-^ 
Ob,  where  could  I  find  bapptiiessi 

Sftve  in  thy  sinkag  nand. 

Saife  ib  tl^  nnkss  nund ! 

Hqr  IbitB  it  floats  btfotfe  my  right«i»* 

It  Mtiteth  to  gtfdd  iwfty 
Before  me  in  the  de«^  ttiidnight^ 

And  hi  the  bH^t  noon  day  ;*^ 
1%  V(A6b  it  Mddkt^  or  bids  r^jdee^ 

It  stureth  to  grief  ot  gl^  ,'— 
And  the  light  that  lieil  iu  thy  sweet  eyes^ 

Is  mora  than  life  to  me, 

Deasthre, 

Is  mora  than  life  to  me ! 

In  vain  I  tttfn-<^in  vain  I  tosa^ 

For  I  see  thee  ev^  whete  ;•-« 
I  see  tiiy  beaut^r*  and  fed  my  loss^ 

And  I  droop  in  my  demair  I 
f  wonM  not  lm-->I  ootiM  hbt  fifi^  ' 

And  tfaua  so  distracted  be  ; 
I  camiot  live,  if  I  must  strive 

To  lose  all  thonghts  of  thee^ 
Dearlove^ 

To  loea  dl  thongbts  of  tiiee  I 


f'orffet  ihee  I— how  dan  I ) 

j3m  !  'tis  all  in  vain  ;^ 
ily  dioug^ts  are  ever  thine ;  and  yei 

To  think  of  thee  is  pain  i^^ 
'Tisjpain  to  sit  in  nlence  drear^ 

IVnen  thy  Voice  would  mnaic  be ; 
*TiB  pahi  to  know  that  tiioii  art  near, 

Tet  ne'er  thy  feitn  td  sea* 
Dearhyve, 

Yet  ne'er  thy  fonn  to  Me ! 

t  see  the6  not,  'mid  ih&  young  and  gay. 

In  Beauty^s  drde  fair ; 
And  it  fean  mv  heart,  that  thine  is  wrung. 

In  solitude,  1^ aarei 
Yet  I  will  bkas  thea-^will  ever  blesa^ 

While  my  boaem  bleeds  to  know. 
That  I  have^saused  thee  this  distiess. 

Yet  may  not  soothe  thy  woe, 
Dear  love^ 

Yet  may  not  soothe  thy  wo6! 

A  otorM  hath  UMififi'd  befoft  ih^  fiun, 

Bedimming  our  bright  noonday ; 
But,  after  the  rain,  he  mav  shine  agaiQa 

With  a  calm  and  cloudless  ray ; 
And  He,  the  sparrow'a  fall  who  heeds. 

And  can  scatter  the  darkness  dim. 
Will  never  mock  the  heart  that  bleeds. 

Or  the  faith  that  leans  on  Him, 
Dear  love. 

Or  the  iaith  that  Jeans  on  Him ! 
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Akt£schipt. 

"  The  world  hai  given  us  to  understand,  by  the  most  unequivocal  expression  of  her 
feelings,  that  she  has  been  long  longing  for  what,  in  her  passion,  she  rather  ungrammati* 
cally  calls  A  NocTES.  We  beg  to  assure  the  worthy  world,  with  the  utmost  sincerity, 
that  few  things  could  give  us  more  pain,  than  to  disappoint  her  in  any  of  her  natund, 
reasonable,  and  honourable  hopes  >Df  happiness,  in  as  far  as  they  are  and  ought  to  be 
dependent  on  this  Magazine.  The  world,  however-^e  must  pardon  us  fbr  pubUdy 
telling  her  so, — is  constitutionally  impatient.  She  ought  to  regulate  her  feelings--to 
bring  them  under  a  system  of  severer  discipline— Jike  Us,  to  tame  the  ardour  of  youth  by 
the  wisdom  of  age.  She  is,  in  fact,  our  senior ;  and  yet  to  judge  of  the  two,  by  their  sense, 
their  sobriety,  and  especially,  by  their  submissive  and  cheerful  resignation  to  the  de- 
crees of  Providence,  you  might  well  suppose  Us  the  older  by  some  thousand  years. 
«'  Why  is  there  not  a  Noctes  ?  Why  is  there  not  a  Noctes  ?  Why  is  there  not  a 
Noctes  ?'*  the  world  keep  exclaiming,  with  disappointment  akin  to  displeasure,  during 
every  month  that  is  suffered  to  die  away  in  gloom  unillumined  by  one  of  those  Divine 
INainigues.  '^  Why  is  there  not  a  Noctes  ?*'  Heaven  and  Earth,  why  is  there  not 
always  a  Moon  ?  How  can  the  world  be  so  impious  as  to  find  fault  with  the  laws 
that  regulate  the  motions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  ?  The  Moon,  though  to  our  eyes 
seeming  to  be  occasionally  ^'  hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave,"  notwithstanding 
keeps  sailing  along  all  the  while  in  her  orbit.  So  We,  too,  though  sometimes  invisible 
to  ue  world,  still  keep  shining— and  why  will  not  the  world  wait  till,  obedient  to  the 
Astral  rules  and  regulations,  a  Noctes  Ambrosians  returns,  and  she  is  made  again  ta 
feel  the  exquisite  beauty  of  those  lines  of  Homer  and  Pope^ 

'*  As  when  the  moon,  refiikent  lamp  of  night* 
O'er  Heaven's  clear  aeure  sheds  her  sacied  li^t  t" 

We  must  not,  however,  be  too  severe  on  the  world,  whose  chief  &ult,  after  all,  is  too 
impassioned  admiration  of  Us.  Let  her  know,  th^,  that  for  some  months  past,  the 
non-iqppearance  of  a  Noctes  has  been  owing  to  a  cause  over  which  we  had  little  or  no 
control— the  illness  of  Mr  Gun^y.  Early  in  May  that  gentleman  was  seized  with  a 
brain-fever.  Something  odd  we  certainly  did  see  in  his.  manner  on  May-day,  when 
celebrating  our  annual  feast  of  curds  and  cream  at  the  Hunter's  Tryst  But  we  con. 
tinned  to  attribute  the  manifest  flurry  and  fluster  of  his  demeanour  to  an  unfortunate 
domestic  grievance,  with  most  of  the  fundamental  features  of  which  the  world,  alas  I  is 
now  but  too  well  acquainted ;  and  he  still  occupied  his  closet  during  our  social  even- 
ings in  Picardy,  still  took  and  still  extended  his  notes.  On  setting  up  his  MS.  for 
June,  the  compositors — ^the  choice  of  the  establishment-^were  first  perplexed — then 
confounded—and  finally  dismayed.  However,  they^ot  up  the  article — and  in  the  re« 
gular  course  of  things,  it  fell  under  the  eye  of  the  best  of  foremen,  Mr  M^Corkindale.  He 
stood  aghast— and  Uien  carried  the  incomprehensible  composition  to  head-quarters — ^to 
J.  B.  himself,  who  at  once  saw  how  it  was,  and  immediately  sent  Mr  Gumey  (who  had 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  the  office,  very  much  in  the  dress  of  Hanalet,  as  de- 
scribed by  Ophelia)  to  Dr  Warburton,  then,  as  the  world  knows,  providentially  on  a 
Tisit  to  Scotland.  There  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  not  seeing,  or  of  concealing 
the  truth.  Mr  Ghimey  had  for  months  been  as  mad  as  a  March  hare ;  and  were  we  to 
publish  the  Three  Noctes  which  he  extended,  durmg  the  incumbency  of  his  disease, 
the  world  would  think  the  Chaldee  itself  wishy-washy — such  was  the  super-human  im- 
piety, and  extra-mundane  wickedness  of  the  ravings,  whidi,  thank  God,  never  issued  ih)m 
any  of  our  lips ;  but,  aided  no  doubt  by  a  few  hints  from  us — were  the  inspiration  of 
his  Demon.  One  truly  singular  and  most  interesting  psychological  curiosity  we  must 
mention  in  discriminating  Mr  Gumey's  case  ftam  that  of  any  other  lunatic  of  our  ac« 
^  quaintance.  During  his  luiyicy,  he  absolutely  invented  a  new  system  of  Short  Hand ! 
a  system  which — now  that  he  is  not  only  perfectly  restored  to  his  former  senses,  but 
inroired  by  new  ones—gives  him  incredible  facilities— .so  that  never  more  will  a  single 
syllable  of  our  wit  and  wisdom  be  suffered  to  elude  his  pen  and  make  its  escape. 
The  Three  Noctes— both  as  they  exist  in  the  new  stenography — and  in  a  state  of 
extension— have  been  safely  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Two  others,  which  may 
thus  be  fiurly  considered  as  the  first  of  a  new  series— and  which  were  taken  and  extend- 
ed by  Mr  Gumey  when  he  would  appear  to  have  been  nearly  recovered  from  the  severest 
visitation  by  which  a  human  creature  can  be  afflicted — we  now  present  to  the  world  as 
specimens  of  a  style  of  composition,  which  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  will  be  even 
more  popular  than  those  hidierto  inimitable  productk>ns  that  have  been  the  chief  causes 
•f  elevating  the  character  of  this  Magazine  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  earthly  fame. 

C.  N. 
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XPH  A'EN  STMnOSm  KTAIKXIN  nEPINISIOMENAXlN 
HAEA  KXITIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

Z. 
PHOC.  ap  Aih, 

^ThiB  is  a  distich  by  wise  oldPhocylideSy 
An  ancient  who  umde  crabbed  Greek  in  no  siliy  days ; 
Meaniny,  "'Tib  right  for  good  wine  bib  ring  people, 

f(  ^Q^  rgQ  i^g^  ^gg  JUG  PACE  ROUND  THE  BOARD  LIKE  A  CRIPPLB^ 

But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis — 
And  a  very  Jit  mottoto  put-to  our  Nocies^^ 

C.  N.  ap»  Ambr. 


Picardy  Place-^Scene,  the  Oval,-^Time,  Seven  in  the  Evening^ 
North  and  Tickler. 

korth. 
Is  not  Mrs  Ambrose  an  incomparable  coffee-brewstress? 

tickler. 
She  is,  indeed.    I  never  got  reconciled  to  the  continental  custom  of  cream- 
less  and  sugarless  coffee.  North.    The  Dairf  Company  excels  itself  to-night. 

NORTH. 

Honey  your  bap,  "tickler — I  know  you  prefer  it  in  the  comb — and  this  has 
been  a  glorious  season  both  for  clover  and  heather. 

TICKLER.    . 

Virgin  honey,  indeed — ^but  be  so  good  as  give  me  the  marmalade — after  the 
essence  of*  flowers,  the  fruit  smacks  of  paradise,  and  I  shall  conclude  with 
jam. 

NORTH. 

To  resume  our  conversation — What !  says  a  great  gaby  in  England,  or  a 
great  rogue  on  the  c(mtinent — what,  arefyou  then  going  to  permit  the  Russians 
to  eat  up  all  Europe,  leaf  by  leaf,  as  a  maiden  spinster  eats  a  lettuce  ? 

TICKLER. 

You  remember.  North,  Sir  Bob  Wilson  wrote  a  book  on  this  subject  many 
years  ago,  which  sadly  terrified  several  old  women  who  are  holders  of  India 
stock.  Sir  Robert — ^he  was  a  knight  in  thbse  days-^Sir  Robert  drew  maps^, 
and  charts,  and  plans,  and  campaigned  as  actively  on  paper  as  ever  he  retreated 
at  Banoz.  He  marched  the  troops  of  Russia  from  post  to  pillar  over  the  bellies 
of  the  Austnans,  Prussians,  Poles,  Saxons,  Turks,  Jews,  and  Atheists,  all 
sprawling  on  the  flat  of  their  backs.  Slap  in  like  manner  he  dashed  them 
down  from  Trebisond  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  ninety  miles, 

NORTH. 

To  Arzroun,  one  hundred, 

TICKLER. 

To  Sinope,  two  hundred  and  seventy. 

NORT^. 

To  Scutari,  opposite  Constantinople,  a  little  more  than^wc  hundred. 

TICKLER. 

Across  the  Isthmus  of  Asia  Minor  to  Alexaudrcttaj,  (a  siDa-port  town  oppa- 
site  Cyprus,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  only  sixty  mU^s  from  Aleppo^)  little 
more  than  four  hundred.  Digitized  by  CrOOgl . 
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NORTH. 

And  to  the  Red  Sea  hom  thence*  not  more  than^ve  hundred, 

TICKLER. 

Yes — these  were  his  very  words.  Now*  all  diis  Is  done  so  easily^  so  gentlj, 
so  quietly*  so  gin0erly*ilial  people  would  think  they  were  reading  a  French 
road-hook,  with  all  its  tnystenoUB  ddcttlations  of  Mst^s  and  postes  et  demi. 
llien*  oontioued  Sir  Boh*  diey  hare  nothing  to  do  out  get  down  the  Red  Sea. 

KoatH. 

Perfectly  r^jardless  of  the  £ite  of  King  Pharaoh  of  Egypt 

TICKLEA. 

Throurii  the  Straights  of  Bahelmandeb*  (which*  by  the  war*  they  used  to 
call  Babdftnande^  in  my  fn^botA-hoy  dt^a*)^  and  the&*  with  Mt  weathei*  to 
their  tail*  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  1^  John  Malcolm*  or 
whoever  ehie  should  reign  in  his  stead*  by  the  back  of  the  neck«  and  drown 
him  in  any  oonvenient  part  of  the  harbour  of  Bombay. 

iraalTH* 

Or  else  there  was  Persia  open  to  the  maith«*<0et  through  Daughistaun* 
and  Shirvaun>  Tohiraun*  and  many  more  places  ending  in  aun*  and  floating 
gaily  adown  the  FersiaQ  Gulf*  sail  from  Ormus*  and  so  niake  ^mselves  masters 
of  India. 

It  is  amusing  to  remember  the  mouthing  of  our  Modem  Munchausen.  All 
the  time  sevenu  pec^le*  otherwise  respectable*  were  so  diallow-pated  as  to  be- 
lieve that  this  cock*and-bull  history  nad  as  much  sense  and  truth  in  it  as  the 
Adventures  of  Aladdin  and  the  Princess  Badroulboudour.  And  it  remains  a 
standing  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  human  intellect*  that  it  was  seriously  an- 
swered ih  the  Quarterly  Review. 

NOATH. 

For  our  parts*  when  we  read  it*  we  said  that  we  had  a  higher  opinion  of 
Bob's  reading  in  consequence*  as  it  was  perfectly  evident  he  must  have  been 
fresh  from  the  perusafof  that  most  aamirable  of  all  romances — ^that  most 
philosophical  of  all  works  of  science— that  most  delightful  of  compilations  of 
£thics*  viz.  the  Romance  of  Gargantua*  as  written  by  Master  Alcombas. 

TICKLEIU 

You.are  more  athorne^ North*  in  Rabelais4han  I  am<4»his  prodigality  over- 
whelms my  senses  and  my  reaspn. 

KORTH. 

N  For— Vertue-Boeuf*  as  Rabelais  would  say  himself— the  whole  idea— many  of 
the  very  phrases  and  locutions — almost  the  places — the  entire  plan,  spirit*  an4 
regulation  of  the  campaign--are  (nllaged*  plundered*  conveyea*'and  abducted 
from  a  celebrated  chapter  thereof*— ^that*  I  mean*  in  whi(^  the  three  Captains 
of  his  host  com^  before  .King  Picrochele*  and  j^mise  that  prince  that  they 
will  make  him*  if  he  follows  their  advice*  the  most  honourm  and  renowned 
monarch  that  ever  made  his  appearance  on  the  face  of  the  world*  since  the 
days  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian. 

TICK  LB  R. 

Brush  t^  my  memory  of  the  wittiest  work  of  the  wittiest  of  all  Frenchmen. 

NORTH. 

Swashbuckler*  Dustaille*  and  Smelltrash^  cuue  before  their  king*  and  told 
him  how  they  were  to  overcome  the  world — to  make  him,  among  other  things* 
Kinff  of  Trebizond — to  massacre  all  the  Mahometans*,  imless  they  were  bap< 
4i2ea— to  rebuild  Solomon's  temple^-to  sweep  throudi  Syria*  Palestine*  Ly- 
<dia*  and  many  other  places  most  abominably  mis-apdt  in  the  usual  editions  9f 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart*  as  they  probably  will  oe  in  Maga— and  returning  thence* 
to  make  but  one  mouthful  of  £urope^£ngland*  Ireland*  and  Scotland  being 
gulped  up  in  a  single  parenthesis..  Pierochde  having  believed  all  this*  went 
to  war,  which  ended  in  his  being  a  beggaimaa*  awaiting  for  the  coming  <^  the 
Cocklicranes*  to  be  restored  to  his  kingdom. 

TICKLER. 

I  see  the  application ;  though  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  any  chance 
of  coming  to  tnis  humble  estate*  I  am  far  from  believing ;  and  sorr^r  should  I 
be  if  there  were  any  chance  of  seeing  his  diademed  head  covered  with  a  beg-* 
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KORTH. 

I  should  be  most  8onT>  too,  Tiokler,  because  he  is  a  good  AntUOatholie  of 
the  Greek  persuaskm*  wuo  would  Tote^  if  he  had  a  vote^  for  the  restoration  of 
the  penal  laws  in  Ireland  to-m<»row.  Secondly,  because  he  is  the  repress* 
tative  of  that  house  whidi  crushed  the  Jaiiobin  power,  and  broke  up  the  Con- 
tinental System.  ThirdlVj  because  he  is  a  good  Dree-mason,  hafing  been 
nade  in  our  presence  in  the  Canongate  Kilwinning. 

TIOKLEB«  ■' 

Reasons  sufficient  for  being  sorry  were  he  ever  to  be  so  far  reduced  as  to 
look  for  the  adyent  of  the  €ocklieranes  to  be  reinstatdl  on  ^  thrcme  <^  all 
the  Russias;  yet  I  am  not  in  the  least  degree  grioYed  that  he  is  how,  in  his 
proper  person,  exhibiting  the  enormous  Absurdity  of  the  Bob  Wilsonian  school 
of  Munchausenism.  ' 

•  1(0BTH« 

Why,  I,  who  flatter  myself  I  know  a  thing  or  two,  said  from  thetery  first, 
that  Russia,  unsubsidized,  unassistad  by  foreign  armies,  unsuppfn-ted  by  fo- 
Nign  cabinets,  could  not  more  finrty  thousand  real  sddieitr,<*^I  put  Cossacks^ 
&C.  admirable  as  they  are  at  home,  or  in  panmit  of  a  daftated  enemy,  out  of 
the  question,*^!  say,  that  Russia,  of  herself,  could  not  moiw^  forty  thousand 
m&tk  forty  miles  beyond  her  own  frontier,  without  being  cursedly  hamp^^. 

TlOKtia. 

Andthemoraunoivilifledthe^Mmy,  North,  the  greater  die  difficulties.  lit 
rich  countries,  where  there  are  weidthy  cities,— Ait  burghers  to  be  robbed,-* 
greasy  monasteries  to  be  rifled,— golden  chests  and  golden  plains  to  be  broken 

ror  cut  down,-i*tha!^  the  honest  system  ^fW^ki^/ona,  the  ^^i9»e  rt^to 
might  suceed.    Willthatdoin  Turicey^ 

NOATH* 

Alas !  No.  The  invading  army  must  there  bring  all  its  provisions^  all,th^ 
demands  of  its  commissariat,  all  ita  ovdnaace  and  battering  train  with  it ;  and 
these  tUngs  are  to  be  paid  for  in  one  way  or  anollier,-Hiitlier  way  being  equally 
inooByenient  to  his  Imperial  M<d^^* 

TICKLMU 

^  Here  goes  the  EmperorNicholas,"  shouted  all  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Press 
aU  over  Esuope^—'^oneday  at  Moscow,  the  next  in  Comtantinople.  What  is  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  doing?  Oh!  unhappy  Ministry,  you  are  ruining  the 
country,  by  permitting  the  conquest" 

yOATH. 

How  intensdy.  Tickler,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  must  have  laughed !  Some« 
what  as  Hannibal  did  whra  he  heard  the  old  sBuQiUff  sophist,-^M>ne  of  a  dass 
of  men,  who,^  by  the  way,  very  much  resembled,  in  mformation  and  honesty, 
our  journalists  at  present,— lecturiiu;  JUf»— him  cf  €aimi»— on  the  art  of  war. 
How  aetivdy  he  must  have  rubbed  his  ear,  as  be  heard  Uinkard  after  Widottd 
talk  of  walking  ta  tk>naCantinople^  as  the  Cockseya  oft  Easter  Sunday  Wttlk 
to  Greenwich  Sdr. 

TICKLVX. 

Wait,  ffentlemen,  he  nnght  have  said,  all's  not  over  yet  Wait  tH  Rossia 
is  aggrandized  by  the  taking  of  the  city  of  the  Csesars. 

KOaTH» 

Wdl  did  he  know  that  this  campaign  of  Rusna,  en  her  own  resources,  was 
the  most  impolitic  act  ahe  oonld  commit;  and  he  had  no  obitction  that  she 
ahevld  divert  hessdf,  by  flinging  away,  in  an  i&  and  uncuked  for  ccmtest, 
^  stamina  of  ten  years*  politieal  exirtenee. 

TIOKLXR. 

Tlie  poos  pakrv  p^tieiaBs«-«the  ereatures'whose  names  have  become  a  bye« 
woid  of  sconi— tke  wiUin^ptifH  of  the  Canningites— had,  by  that  most  bung- 
ling off  all  pieces  of  dii^omacy,  the  treatyiof  tibe  6th  of  July,  made  us  auxi« 
liaries — art  and  part— In  this  Russian  invasion;  and  the  cunning  men  about 
the  Czarmust  have  chuckled  at  dieiv  triumph  over  them,  the  idiots  »at' 

WOXTH. 

But^^  A  Changs  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  our  dieam,"  my  boy.    These  gen« 
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tiemen  found  the  laugh  considerahly  altered.  They  were  left  to  fight  the 
battle  by  themselves—with  what. success^  all  the  world  knows. 

TICKLEB.    . 

Sroo! 

NOHTH. 

Now>  my  ^ood  little  Masters  aud  Misses^  did  the  Duke  do  right  or  wrong  ? 
Was  it  better  for  him  to  let  the  Russians  cut  their  own  throats^  or  to  mount 
his  grand  Waterloo  horse,  and  play  tli^  game? 

►   —  '  '  TICKLER. 

The  boy  who  has  been  booby  for  five  years  in  each  sfuccessive  class  of  the 
High  School  could  answer  that  question  aright.  ,.      , 

But  the  Greeks,  Tickler,  the  Greeks ! 

TICKLEB. 

Fid^tte-dUdee.:.  .' 

KOBTH. 

Thesie  felbwB  muit  be  settled  as  the  interests  of  Europe  dictate.  They  or 
;t>beir  petty  afl&irs  cannot  beof  any  consequence,  now  that  the  great  European 
interests  are  at  stake.  And  I  think  that,  since  they  got  into  the  hands^  of 
Messrs  Joe  Hume,  Orlando,  Luriottis,  Capo  d'Istria,  Trelawney,  Steam-En« 
gine  Galloway,  Apollo,  and  Mercurius,  ana  the  rest,  the  world  in  general  care 
as  little  about  them,  as  they  do  about  the  last  cargo  of  Christian  and  Liberal 
patriots  shipped  for  the  colonies  of  Australasia. 

TICKLER. 

.  9ut  thetti  says^mme.interinkiabte  querist,  holding  youby  thebutton,  there's 
ihfi  French  expedition  to  the  Morea — Chateaubpand.  writes  an  immensity 
about  it  in  the  Journal-  des  Debats  ?  Ar^  not  you  horribly  afeard  of  that  ? 
Come,  oonfto^ 

NORTH. 

Afeard  I  not  we.  Why>  it  is  <nus.  when  we  want  it.  Why  it  should  intend 
us  harm,  we  cannot  see ;  and  even  if  it  contemplated  any,  have  not  we,  the 
rulers  of  the  seas,  the  absolute  disposal  of  all  persons  and  thing^  in  the  Pelo* 
pcmnesns  ?  '  Had  we  not  in  more  noisy  days  the  French  garrison  in  Malta, 
and  the  French  army  in  Egypt,' as  com^etely  in  our  hands  as  if  they  were  in 
the  hulks? 

TICKLER.  - 

Come— come— what  do  you  say  about  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  ? 

NORTH.' 

An  excellent  fellow,  lately  converted  to  Christianity,  and  inroUed  as  a  ru« 
ling  elder  of  the  Reli^Kirk  of  Kirkintulloch,  by  the  persuasion  of  the.Reve« 
rend  Mt  Dobbie,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Shanks.  He  will  not  annoy  us.  Per- 
haps in  course  of  time  he  may  yidd  to  good  advice,  and  surrender  his  coun- 
try, to  our  safe  keeping,  with  the  same,  good  humour  thai  the  Great  Mogul 
surrendered  his, 

TIQKLBR. 

India'? 

.  NORTH. 

Dinna  fash  your  thoomb  about  India.  It  is  a  long  march  £rom  the  Caspian 
to^he  Passes  of  Altock-*-and  there  is  many  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way. 
'And,  moreover,  listen  to  one  word— if  there  was  as  fine  an  army  as  Napoleon 
:fionappte  murched.against  Russia  herself,  at  the  Passes  of  Altock,  we  could 
prove  it  to  you,  that  without  firing  a  gun,  we  (the  English,  we  mean,  not  jour- 
sdves,  C.  N.)  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  it  ^'  a'  wede  away"  almost  as  rapid- 
ly  as  the  army  of  King  Sennacherib  of  Assyria  ;  and  that  by  the  time  it  came 
within  sight  of  the  foredoomed  ground  of  Panniput,  it  woiud  not  be  able  to 
put  50,000  men,  and  they  jaded  and  worn  out,  to  cope  against  quadruple  the 
number  of  as  fine  a  set  of  fellows  as  ever  pulled  a  trigger. 

TICKLER. 

Barring  always  the  grenadiers  of  England. 

NORTH. 

No,  laddie — for  it  must  be  to  a  very  young  person  we  are  addrfessing  this 
argument— if  we  lose  India  it  will  not  be  by  an  invasion  from  Russia.  When 

13  Ogle 
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the  time  comes  we  shall  give  the  world  an  Essay  on  that  subject^  which  will 
illuminate  it  to  the  centre  of  its  soul. 

TICKLER. 

Norths  yon  areTn  gl'eat  force  to-night !  And  now  having  thus  most  tri- 
umphanUy  proved,  that  we  have  no  need  to  go  to  war  with  Russia-^that  she 
is  ii^uring  hersdf  much  more  than  we  could  injure  her — ^that  no  English  in- 
terest^ direct  or  indirect,  is  at  stake— ^ou  have  not  d^raded  yourself  by  an* 
swmng  the  nonsense  talked  about  ^^  Rule  Britannia"  being  in  any  danger, 
&om  sailors  bred  ii^  icy  seas,  or  the  lakes  which  go  by  the  names  of  the  Bkck 
S^  and  the  Mediterranean — that  if  she  want  to  fight,  we  are  ready  for  it — 
suppose  you  turn  your  nose  away  from  the  North,  and,  like  a  cock  on  a 
steeple,  point  your  neb  to  the  South. 

VOKTH.- 

What  is  Don  Miguel  or  Don  Pedro  to  us  ?  For  the  kingdom  of  Portugal 
we  feel  great  respect,  because  we  have  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  swallow- 
ing the  wine,  the  name  of  which  is  identified  with  its  own«^A  liquid  to  be 
honoured — to  be  loved.  Let  Theodore  Hook's  admirable  Sayings  and  Doings 
say  and  do  what  they  please — that  is  the  sound,  constitutioaal,  episcoptd, 

gresbyterian,  protestant,  godfearing  liquor,  in  which  I  toss  off  Sempiternal 
uoipers  to  Church  and  King* 

TICKLER. 

I  saw  a  prime  pipe  whaumled  into  my  cellar  this  blessed  day.  Dine  with  me 
to^iBorrow^,  Kit. 

KORTH* 

I  will.— Days,  or  rather  nights  oi  our  youth  !  Shall  we  dishonour  your  me- 
Biory  bv  a  word  derogatory  to  that  solid-fiuid— a  compound  epithet,  which, 
let  mathematicians  sneer  as  they  please,  is  in  this  case  no  bulL  Revering  Por- 
tugal, therefore,  on  this  ground,  and  having  a  hankering  recollection  of  Vi* 
.meira>  and  other  doings  ihere,  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  saying  a  word  in 
its  disparagement.  But  really  vire  cannot  see  why  we  are  l)ound  to  cram  a 
ceonstitutiim  down  the  throats  of  the  Portuguese  against  their  will. 

TICKLER. 

Unless  the  old  lady  were  in  a  strait  waistcoat,  and  could  not  Used  herself 
with  her  own  hands. 

NORTH. 

We  cannot  see  that  we  were  justified  in  sending  five  or  six  thousand  sol- 
diers there,  te  compel  people  to  be  free  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

TICKLER. 

3y  the  soft  persuasion  of  military  law. 

NORTH.  ,      ■ 

No  wonder  that  such  proceedings — that  the  diplomatic  pedantry  of  prating 

about  a  amutfoBderis^^QXi'X  the  schoolboy  pedantry  of  quoting  pimng  verses 

about  iBoius— 'Should  have  very  much  irritated  the  Portuguese  against  us. 

As  for  the  Constitution,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  did  not  understand  any 

,tlmig  about  it. 

TICKLER. 

And  as  for  the  Constitutionalists,  a  more  mean,  cowardly,  ignorant  crew 
dever  usmrped  the  functions  of  government. 

NORTH. 

The  flight  from  the  Vouga  has  indeed  shewn  these  fellows  up  in  their  true 
odours.  There  have  been  few  things  in  history,  Tickler,  more  exquisitely 
'  comical  thai^the  expedition  of  the  Marquis  Palmella  and  his  associates.  Forth 
went  these  valorous  champions  from  London,  with  the  favourable  gales  of  the 
applause  of  the  Courier  breathed  hot  upon  their  backs,  to  make  tl^ir  appear- 
ance, and  to  conquer. 

TICKLER. 

The  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici,  of  Julius  Csesar,  was  to  have  been  revived  in  their 
case.    Sed  quales  rediere  f 

NORTH. 

Such  a  running  never  was  heard  ot  The  very  sound  of  the  advance  of  Den 
.  MigueVs  army  made  the  fellows  take  to  their  heels  as  rapidly  as  the  frogs  and 
Vol.  XXIV.  3  S 
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mice,  in*  the  Batrachomypmachia,  scudded  into  their  holes  and  market  on  the 
arriyal  of  the  crabs.    Taipa  led  the  way— 

**  U^MTOi  li%n74*ti  'BuoniH  n^«  (P»Coio      ■  *'  , 

TidKLBK. 

But  allow  me  to  add^  that  Pendens  was  a  good  fighter,  and  4id  not  stir  tin 
he  was  wounded  in  ;die  shoulder,  ^^''^  rw^tiftfWi  am i^-^nntfl  Jupiter,  wtn 
of  Saturn,  had  shaken  his  fringed  iEgii^,  and  darted  his  terror-striking  hiAt 
among  the  Greeks.  Tai^  ran  before  he  saw  die  glistening  of  a  gun,  aad  the 
disorder  shortly  became  infectious. 

NOaTH. 

Palmellaran. 

TICKLER. 

Saldanharan. 

KOETH. 

Villa  Flor  ran. 

TICKLER. 

They  all  ran. 

VOJftTH. 

There  was  not  a  man  among  them  on  that  day  w^m  you  wouM  not  .have 
backed  with  the  long  odds  against  Coates  himselfl 

TICKLER. 

And  these  are  the  good  people  with  whom  the  men  of  Engknd-^i-di^  tA9t 
Invicti — the  men  who  never  run-nit  is  for  these  crarens  that  our  sympadiiea 
•are  sought  to  be  enlisted !  We  wish  they  were  detivered  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Friar  Jean  des  Entoumeures,  that  he  might  infiict  summary  ehastiselneiM; 
upon  them  with  the  sacred  baton  of  the  Cross. 

north. 

People  in  this  country^  Mr  Ti^kler^  who  are  honibly  gulled  by  tiie  non« 
.sense  whidi  is  written  in  newspapers^  are  sometimes  in  ttie  liabit  of  odliilg 
Don  Miguel  an  usurper^  and  that  too  is  made  R' ground  wl^'  we  should  go  t» 
war  with  him. 

tickler. 

How  he  is  a  usurper  I  cannot  see. 

NORTR. 

-  Ikm  Pedro,  we  i^all  be  told  at  once,  is  his  elder  brother,  and  therefore,  by 
all  tlie  rights  of  primogeniture^  should  have  succeeded  bis  fether.  StoposiBg 
this  all  to  be  as  correct  as  possible,  we  cannot  for  the  lives  of  us  see  how  we 
.  are  appointed  conservators  general  of  the  due  suceession  of  kingdoms  eU  over 
the  world.    Just  see  to'  what  that  Wotdd  lead  us  at  die  present  moment 

tickler. 
Why,  we  should  be  very  busy  at  War  with  Rusda,  becaeose  Constantiiie  has 
been  set  aside  for  Nicholas. 

KORTH. 

We  should  be  active  in  ousting  Bemadotte,  and  restoring  Col«mel  Gnslaf* 
son. 

TICKLER. 

King  Ferdinand's  claim  to  his  throne  was  not  the  most  oorreet  in  the  woild 
at  the  beginning,  yet  no  one  that  we  ever  heard  of  recommended  us  to  attack 
die  great  man*miUiner  to  die  Virgin  Mary  on  this  grouiid. 

MORTH. 

What  nonsense— what  idiocy  it  is,  then,  to  expect  that  we  are  to  send  out 
fleets  and  armies,  and  to  puzzle  our  ^nsols,  dmply  that  we  mAy  ehange  die 
•  name  of  Miguel  for  that  of  Pedro  I 

TICKLER. 

Of  Don  Miguel  I  know  nothii^— but  lis  he  is  grossly  abused  in  the  Times, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  is  a  gendeman. 

NORTH. 

As  to  the  validity  of  his  election,  let  the  Portuguese  lawyers  look  to  it.  His 
partizans,  in  our  opnion,  make  out  a  good  case  for  him.  The  fundamental 
laws  of  Portugal  require  that  the  King  must  be  a  Portuguese,  and  Don  Pedro 
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hM  deolired  idmaelf  a  Brazilian.  His  rights  therefore,  they  dontend,  has 
4;ea8ed,  and  exactly  as  happened  at  our  own  Revolution,  the  next  in  succession 
is  put  in  his  olaoe.  The  Cmrtes  of  Lam^;o,  which  pronounced  this  decision, 
€(anpidb«tidea  almost  all  the  great  names  in  Che  kingdom,  and  resembled,  in 
many  satflioular%  the  Convention  Parliament,  which  put  the  crown  upon  the 
beidofWiUianu 

.*  TICKLSB. 

«.  T|i«i  chuxch  is  for  Pon  ^igueL 

NORTH. 

Almost  all  the  landholders. 

TICKLER. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  mercantile  property. 

MOBTH. 

.  Besidei,  who  is  there  ihat  can  bear  the  idea  of  an  old  European  Idiigdom 
(being  turned  into  a  cdony  to  a  mushroom  American  empire  ? 

TICSLBB. 

BUgoitiBg. 

NOBTH. 

.  JSe  this  law  and  this  retiming  ri^ht  or  wrong,  our  interfering  to  arrange  it 
'Would  not  be  a  whit  more  wise  or  rational  than  Don  ^Quixote's  campaign  against 
the  windmills.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  jpeople  of  Portugal  to  keep  on  good 
-imia.itith  ua;  Md  that  beisg  the  case,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  what 
iDDg  reigns  over  them. 

TICKtBB. 

Not  the  value  of  a  Queen  Anne's  farthing,  which  now  sells,  I  fadieve,  as 
low  as  thirty  shillings  of  the  coinage  of  George  the  Fourth. 

NOBTH. 

-  We  luMre  dius  condaded  our  foreign  affidrs^Hind  Lord  Aberdeen  may,  if  he 
ploiaeB^  lay  down  our  Magazine^-^so  far  as  his  own  official  duties  are  concem- 
«d*  Delighted  and  instructed  with  the  infcnrmation  he  has  thus  gleaned;  he 
SMy  return  to  the  business  of  his  department,  a  wiser  and  a  better  man. 

tickj:.£a. 
Buthk  Lordship's  wdUknown  literary  taste  must  of  course  compel  him  to 
-pioosed* 

NOBTH. 

•  Tme  ;  ill  indeed  would  he  deserve  the  title  of  Athenian  Aberdeen,  if  he  did 
fwl  evorv  month  peruse,  with  unsatiated  appetite,  every  line  of  Maga,  begin- 
ning witn  the  title  over  the  benignant  countenance  of  Geordie  Buchanan,  and 
never  checking  for  a  moment,  until  he  had  fairly  mastered  the  catalogues  of 
the  Bom^  the  Married,  and  the  Dead. 

TICKLBB. 

But  what  say  you  <tf  the  colohks  ? 

NOBTH. 

,  Nothing.  Canada  is  peevish,  but  we  shall  soon  settle  all  that.  A  most 
honoured  Contributor,  and  a  most  excellent  Tory— our  friend  Gralt— reigns 
there  in  plemtude  of  power ;  and  the  department  of  woods  and  forests  is 
.  iHidar  the  oontrol  of  a  Lord  Warden,  (The  Te^^;er,)  whose  learned  lucubra- 
tions have  figured  in  the  Magazine.  Under  such  control.  Sir  George  Murray 
may  irest  contented.  The  remainder  of  the  empire  is  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
posed. 

TICKLBB. 

At  homei  Com— Currency— <!atholics. 

NOBTH. 

Crood  Lord  deliver  us  from  the  three !  Plague-— Pestilence,  and  Famine-— 
Battle— Murder,  and  sudden  Death,  are  nothing  to  them !  But  as  we  must 
speak  about  them,  we  our  weary  lips  unclose. 

TICKLEB. 

Let  UB  take  them  alternately,  Kit. 

NOBTU. 

.     WeU,Tim. 

TICKLER. 

CoBM.    Every  prospect  of  4i  fine  harvest,  in  [$pite  of  St  Swithin.    This  will 
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be  one  grand  element  of  popularity  for  the  Duke's  Mimstry.  John  Bijdl  can* 
not  grumble  when  his  belly  is  full. 

NORTH. 

Currency.  Mr  Feel's  biU^  we  suppose^  will  be  ki^operation  in  ApriL 
Gr«at  is  the  lamentation  tha:eupon--Hind  we  suppose  just— evisn  in  the  impe* 
rishable  pages  of  our  own  immortal  work.  But  if  the  world  will  keep  ^w^ 
secret^  we  mention  to  them  in  private,  that  we  never  cared  any  thing  about 
the  currency,  further  than  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  possible  into  out  Ivee^es 
pockets. 

TICKLER.  .  :  r  :  .  r  .> 

**  Good  gracious,"  Mr  North— «  country  banker  will  exdaim,  lifting  hi^ 
spectacles  to  an  angle  of  63  degrees  upon  the  top  of  his  ear — **  surely  ^e'r&  no 
serious.  Do  ye  forget  a'  the  clever  articles  ve  had  aboot  the  ruin  the  daft  mea« 
Mres«'  the  feelosofers  wad  bring  upon  the  bail  kind:^  ?  Are  na  ycf  fbu,  mhm 
ye  talk  sae  guselike?"  .        .  .         .  t 

•NORTH- 

Most  encomiastic  and  eminent  of  bankers,  we  reply,  we  are  n6  that  fot^ 
though,  perhaps,  we  may  hae  a  dnippie  in  our  ee.  Admirable  articles  they 
were — them  to  which  you  allude— sound  in  argument— ^tnie  in  fbding— clear 
in  position— powerful  in  facts. 

TICKLER* 

And  so  the  whole  ^^untry  felt.  They  were  articles  whidi  made  the^sottl 
of  Ebony  glad  within  his  bosom,  for  they  did  much—  • 

<^  I  verily  believe,  promote  his  sale." 
An4  more  such  you  must  hftve.  /^ 

NORTH.  ,  -     '  <^  ...  .1  \-    I 

It  would  have  saved  much  loss,  and  prevented  much  mischief,  had  a  few 
«uch  thinkers  as  their  writer  had  the  management  of  our  financial  and  com- 
mercial aflfairs.  But,  after  all,  I  am  an  4>ld  man,  a  man  long  cured  of  liMening 
io  the  predictions  of  politicians ;  and,  croyex  en  un  vieux  praoUdm^  as  old  Fre-» 
derick  of  Prussia  used  to  say  of  war,  I  am  not  now^a-days  frightened  by  pro^ 
phecies  of  our  destruction  from  causes,  the  prevention  of  which  we  have  in 
our  own  power.  If  the  feelosofers  have  mismanaged  affairs,  Rre  th^  not  kick* 
ed  out?  Thank  God,  they  are — to  one  and  all  the  Duke  has  said,  in. the  Iod- 

guage  of  Juvenal aut  aedpe  aUceml:  Has  not  Huskisson,  the  Complete 

Letter  Writer,  been  ejected  in  ihe  numner  so  graphically  depicted  in  ^e^lnt« 
fihops,  by  the  vigorous  application  of  the  toe  of  the  Duke's  jackboot  to  his  o* 
icoccygisj  Does  not  Free  Trade  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people?  = 

•  TICKLER« 

Like  a  dead  foumart.  .      .     _    ; 

.NORTH. 

So  will  it  be  with  the  Currency.  If  we  find  that  a  g(^d  currency,  to  thcf  ex« 
elusion  of  paper,  works  mischief,  depend  upon  it,  after  a  little  of  that  mis- 
chief—and less  now  than  ever — because  the. country  looks  upon  the  saym^ 
and  doings  with  suspicion— thanks  princ^»ally  to  my  Magazine— instead  of 
hailing  them  with  an  ^ /vwi  shout  of  approbation— depend  upon  it,  i  say, 
after  the  first  symptom  of  its  being  calculated  to  do  damage  appears,  we  shall 
.come  back  to  the  course  in  which  we  arrived  at  a  pitdi  of  prosperity  unpre* 
eedented  in  the  hist(»:y  of  nations.  No— no-— my  dear  sir— we  will  never  be 
ruined  by  that.  Until  it  pleases  God  to  strike  us  all  mad  at  one  stroke  Of  the 
Dogstar,  we  shall  never  be  so  divested  of  common  instinct  as  to  destroy  our* 
selves,  for  no  reason  in  the  world,  but  to  gratify  some  cloudy  theorists,  6r  to 
gain  a  character  for  condstency  in  folly.  I  venture  to  lay  a  wager  of  guineas 
ijo  shillings^  that  by  this  time  twelve  months,  we  shall  not  recollect  whether 
this  bill  passed  or  not 

TICKLER.    ^ 

Catholics.  No  Popery !  That  is  our  cry  now — then— and  for  ever.  Our 
reasons  for  it  we  have  so  orten  discussed,  my  dear  North,  that  we  are  not  ^all<« 
ed  upon  to  do  it  now.  I  think,  indeed  I  am  sure,  that  the  events  of  the  last 
six  months  have  kindled  that  spirit  among  us  to  a  warmer  degree  than  it  has 
ever  been  since  the  Revolution  of  i  688.   Don't  you  think  so,  sir  ? 
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Yes-    The  Papists  have  fairly  drawn  the  sword.  -^-^       ^  •  ^ 

TICKI.BK. 

The  retam  of  O'Con&ell^  and  the  ngeclion  of  Hfr  Vesey  Flt^erald^  a  man 
who  was  fool  enough  to  vote  for  ^em  ail  his  life^  prove  that  no  services  to  their 
infamous  cause  can  atone  f<»  Piolestantiflnu  '  ^ 

It  has  proved,  also,  that  those  who  prated  about  the  Pomsh  influence  ie« 
turning  only  a  dozen  members  to  Parliament,  were  mere  idiots.  It  has  pro- 
v^,  that  if  we  grant  Emandpatioto,  we  introduce  at  least  100  members  into  the 
HsHsexvf  €omi|ums,  bound  by  all  that  they  deem  aacred  to  overthrow  the  con*' 
8tituti(m  of  die  country.  ..     > 

XXCKLBB. 

Alarm  prevails  now,  where  nothing  but  sneen  were  heard  before  t  end  by'a 
just  retribution,  the  Irish  pro-Popery  members,  (we  thank  thee,  eloquent  and 
able,  stanch  and  ti^e  Standard,  for  teaching  us  that  word,)  are  the  first  to 
auflEbn  Your  Ves^  Fitzoeralds,  Sir  John  Newports,  Villiers  Stuarts,  Spring' 
Bices,  &c  &c  will  be  Uie  first  to  go— the  first  to  afiford  a  {Oractical  illustra* 
tion^of  the  j|ufitice  and  moderation  of  the  triumphant  Pa^ts.  - 

NORTH.  "*-      -r   V  > 

I  rejoice,  Mr  Tickler,  to  see  the  oonnttry  £nnly  possessed  of  this  truth.  I 
hail  ti^  accession  to  our  side  of  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  and  the  young  nobi- 
lity, gentry,  and  scholars,  of  almost  all  the  rising  youth  of  the  country,  whe« 
Ibec  mstinguished  for  bir^,  or  <talent,  or  influence  ;  and  We  cheer  forward  the 
establishment  of  theBrunswick  Clubs,  with  the  loudest  compass  of  our  lungB;^ 
All  that  the  Protestants  of  the  empire  have  to  do,  is  tospe8k,aQd  thxirvoic£. 

IS  DXCISIVE. 

TICKLIB.  \        '         '       '^ 

Yes,  my  trusty  feer,  their  voice  is  decisive,  even  if  the  Minister  seem  dubi- 
ous: or  iiostile.  How  much  more  so  when  the  Minister  is  their  stanch  and  un- 
compiomifling  friend  ;  in  one  word,  whenhe  is  the  Duke  of  Wdlington  ? 

--  '  NORTH.  •  '^ 

Another  cup  of  coffbe.    As  to  any  doubts  about  him,  give  them  to  tibe 

winds  1    The  Dawsons— I  utter  the  name  with  pain,  for  many  reasufttft— 

may  seem  to  slink  from  their  principles  amid  a  general  hooting  of  contempt, 

jmd  some  sighs  of  sonow.    BvU  who  oempaies  the  Didce  of  Wehington  with 

them?  ~  -  ■    ^  ^i 

tickxer; 
Nobody  who  is  permitted  bv  his  fiiends  to  walk  without  an  attendant 
through  city  or  suburb*    Yet  the  Protestants  of  the  emnire  must  not  deseti 
him.  If  they  be  silent,  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  resist  tne  ceaseless  clamours 
of  hiS' enemies,     w^.     ,     .  .       '^ 

.  north; 
That  is— not  a  sad— but  a  serious— eolemn  truth.    Let  ihem  he  steady- 
let  them  come  forward  to  shew  that  they  are  in  earnest  in  resbting  the  en- 
croachments of  Popery,  and  \  \ 
Our  tmst  in  him 
Is  finn  as  Ailsa's  rock.                                           ^'   ^ 
TrCKLUU 

Is  these  any  thu^  else  to  say?  .  :     f 

NORTH.  S 

We  hope  not— for  we  are  not  going  to  say  any  metres  We  are  old,  now,  con- 
sider, worthy  world,  and  our  hand  does  not  dash  off  sheet  after  dieet  with 
that  impetuous  rapidity  that  made  in  former  times  the  deiiU  to  stare.  We 
must  now  take  our  eas&— 

The  young  should  labour,  but  the  old  should  test 

TICKLER. 

Your  life,  sir,  has  been  husy  and  various.  ! 

NORTH. 

Ay,  Heaven  knows,  our  toils  indeed  have  been  immense ;  and  until  we 
came  to  the  management  of  this  Magazincj  our  pleasures  but  few^    But  we 
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are  anticipating.  Soon— Tery  soon,  perhaps,  may  the  ag^  bodj  of  old  Kit  be 
consigned  to  the  tomb— — 

TJCKLSil. 

Hii&2i-<4iear  Mr  Gimiey  J^Ui^g  in  his  doeet  I 

KOBTH.  If 

When  his  Memoirs  will  see  the  light  at  last 

Oleltb£taiiidt>IprajVh0atN)ikhumoiuiw<«k!  j 

NOATH* 

His  maligilers  then  will  ste  who  it  is  they  have  daadeHBd^whol  wild  w«fek^ 
thfiy  have  wmligjbt  with  a  heart  lop  sensisive>.  toa  txtmbliagly  alive  to  fS^\ 
cruel  censures  of  a  censorious  world-— —  u 

TICKI.BII.' 

CMlifki^-«4)l^  ytmr  itose-Fand  no  blabbering. 

IfO&TH. 

Springs  of  actioti  will  b6  then  ddvidoped^  which  will  puute  the  politidan^ 
4eeas  developed,  which  will^  in  all  probability,  render  it  ^neoessary  that  the 
history  of  ^y  of  the  most  important  years  of  Uie  world  should  be  vewriHea. 
When  it  is  published^  alike. indifiesent  to  him  will  be  the  voice  of  pniie  9S9i* 
censure— 

'         *  T1CKLBB. 

Chmeyl 

BlU  the  readofs  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  will,  we  tmst,  drq>  a  tear  off 
goodhttmoured  and  grateful  reoolkctkm  over  the  page  thut  tdb  the  diequered 
WtttBes  of  thdr  guidi^  [^lilosopher^  md  friend. 

TICKLBIU 

Why^  Gumey's  grief  is  infectious^    Forgive  the  pensive  tear. 

JTOATU. 

'Tis  an  idle  thouoht,  Tickler^  but  methinks  that  my  bones  would  not  reel 
in  a  dty  chuxchyard.  Let  them  be  deposited  beneath  te  ipreeciswaxd  of  the 
burial-place  of  my  native  parish,  by  ihe  side  of  her 

yicxLjsib  •  .. 

M[y  4flirl^cKUi,  you  know  I  have  undertaken  Ihe  lntenneotN-<Mte 

voaxH. 
Bemember,  Aat  on  tnaiiag  off  fipa  the  turnpike  vsad  into  ^tb^  lane,^  with 
Its  old  hawthorn  hedges--^ 

ticklxb; 
Fettr  oot^  sirv  fetf  not^-*««he  coffin  shall  there  be  taken  out  of  the  hearse,  and 
bone  akft  Ml  the  sfaooldecs  of  six  chosen  ^rillflgers^—^ 

MOlll^K*        - 

You  yourself  walking,  as  chief  mourner,  at  my  head— —«  <* 

TICKLBS. 

IfceShephttdattffcri^ehouldaP'    ■■ 

,    .  .NQB3H.    ..    .    - 

All  tight^-all  right— suppose  we  sing  a  song?  .  .        ^    .  . 

TICKlBB. 

Do— forGodsake! 

With  all  my  heart  But.first  a  toast— in  bmidy-'-^  aftor  Turkish  colPee^ 
Bourdeauxisbest.    Here  is 

Tbb  IUtm  Nvmbvb  Of  BlACitwoOi>'8  Maoazikb  ! 
I!8«ta(iesl9! 
Uki,  hip,  hunt!  Hip,  hip,  hurra ! 

Hip,  mp,  hurra !  Hip,  nip,  hurra ! 

Hip,  hip,  mifiB !  Hh),  n^,  hurra ! 

Hip,  Mp,  hum !  Hip,  hip,  hurra ! 

Hn>,  mp,  nurra !  Hip,  nip,  hurra ! 

Hip,  hip,  hurra !  Hip,  nip,  hurra,  hurra,  hur- 

ra, hurra,  &c*  ad  t^Uum. 
And  now  <me  cheer  more  for  the  lionour  of  Lord  Eldon ! 

Hip,  hip,  hurra— hurra,  hurra!— >  ^  ^   ^^  dnno](> 
Hark-how  the  ecfioes  ring!  ogtzedby^OOgie 
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TICKLER. 

Every  room  in  the  house  has  caught  it. 

KORTH. 

And  another,  for  as  true  a  Tory^  in  other  words^  ASgQod  a  man^  as  Scotland 
ever  saw— his  noble  falti^  tt$.  exaep^xA^Load  I  S^rdSe.  Hip^  hip^  hnrra»— 
hurra!—— 

TiCKtER. 

Some  basely  forgot,  or  rather,  deserted  him>  during  his  short  retirement.  But 
Wb  Idiew  better*    Out  or  in,  we  honour  the  Mak. 

WORTH.  '        . 

That  s  the  my  to  do  things.  THf  Ii4t9  ^o*  I  This  is  the  Macazine 
which  idiots  and  knaves  endeavoured  to  put  down— and  which'  Hloclcheads  and 
fools  predicted,  over  and  over  again,  would  no<t  live  out  the  month. 

TICKLER. 

Many  a  precious  blockhead  has  kicked  the  btiScfit,  hopped  the  twig.  Kit, 
since  the  first  prating  of  such  predictions. 

KORTH. 

And  it  is  pleasant  to  the  conscience  of  an  old  man,  to1tn6W  that  the  death  of 
man^  of  them  must  be  hud  durectly  at  the  door  of  NO.  17,  Prince's  Street.  The 
braying  of  asses  is  unquestiDnably  much  diminished^— and  that  justifies  the 
belief  mat  the  asses  themselves  are  &r  fewer  in  number,  though  I  do  not  wish 
Uie  breed  to  be  wholly  extinct. 

TICKLER. 

They  are  fewer  in  number— for  while  he  breathes  the  vital  aur^  your  ass 
will  bray. 

NORTH.  {Sings.) 

Let  Of  Iau|^  at  the  asses,  while  here  at  our  giaises. 

The  toast  that  we're  drinking  can  give  them  the  li^,— « 
Is  Virtue  and  Merit,  Wit,  Lemmg  and  Sphit, 

Is  Honour,  and  Genius,  and  Fancy  to  die  ? 
Even  talent  Uke  Campbell's,  when  caught  in  Whig  trammels, 

'Mid  Misses  and  Masters,  content  is  to  shelve; 
While  we  are  aa  dever  and  Joyous  as  ever. 

Though  our  Numbers,  up-mounting,  have  reach'd  Twelve  times  Twelve. 

Alas,  for  ihe  London  t'o-tfaree  times  it  was  undone ; 

We  h<^  it  may  prosper  in  essay  the  fourth ; 
The  Monthly,  so  smartish — the  Westminster,  tartish—* 

Are  Uiese  to  be  fear'd  by  the  Pride  of  the  North  ? 
The  Gentleman's  pToAng— Frank  Jefflney  is  dosing ;  ' 

His  lomahainic's  gone,  both  die  hatchet  and  helve ; 
While,  sharp  as  a  razor,  the  sword  we  display,  sir, 

Was  never  more  keen  than  in  this  Twelve  times  Twelve* 

Like  the  hues  of  the  morning,  its  pages  adorning. 

May  its  Genius  continue  long,  lasting,  and  bright. 
True  Tories  delighting,  false  Liberals  spidns. 

And  cutting  down  Whigs  to  the  left  and  the  right. 
Our  rivals  all  rotten,  sunk,  dead,  and  forgotten. 

In  obscurity's  slough,  must  go  burrow  and  d^lve. 
While  still  in  full  glonr,  a  wit  and  a  Tory, 

Our  Maga  will  number  Twelve  hundred  times  TwelVe  f 
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XPH  A'EN  STMpOZia  KTAIKON  n£PINI£;&OM£NAON 
HAEA  KOTIAAONTA  KAeHMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

PHOC.  ap.  Ath. 

[;TAw  m  a  tfMftcA  by  wise  old  Fhocylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  / 
Meanings  "'Tia  right' for  oooi>  winebibbing  pboflf, 

€(  jjlQ^  ^Q  2,£T  THB  JOG  PACE  ROUNI>  THE  BOARD  LIKE  ▲  CRIPPLE  ;  i 

**  But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple.** 
An  excellent  rule  of  ike  hearty  old  cock  'tis^-^ 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes*2 

C«  N*  ap.  Ambr. 


ScEVE'^Large  Dtning^Room. — Time  uneertain.'^'S oetb  diseovered  sitting 
uprighi  in  his  wsy^ehair,  with  arms  a-kimbo  on  his  eruteh^  asleep\, 

Enter  the  Shepherd^  and  Mr  Ambrose. 

SHEPHERD.  ' 

Lord  safe  us !  only  look  at  him  sitting  asleep.  Wluilan  a  face !— Dinna 
leave  the  parlour^  Mr  Awmrose^  for  it  would  be  fearsome  to  be  alane  iri'  the 
Vision. 

AMBROSE. 

The  heat  of  the  fire  has  oyercome  the  dear  old  gentleman— but  he  will  soon 
awake ;  and  may  I  make  so  bold^  Mr  Hogg>  as  to  request  that  you  do  not 
disturb—* 

SHEPHERD. 

What !  Wad  ye  be  for  my  takin'  affray  shoon^  and  gliding  pwer  the  Tur- 
key carpet  on  my  stocking  8oles>  like  a  paid  or  panther  on  the  Lybian  sands  ? 
AMBROSE.— (iSfuavt/^  in  mode.) 
I  beg  pard<»i;  sir^  but  you  have  got  on  your  top-boots  this,  evening, 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh  !  sae  I  hae.  And  tryin*  to  rug  them  &%  taeand  heel,  aneath  tiie'foot  o* 
a  chair>  wad  be  sure  to  wauken him  wi'  ane  o'  thae  froonso'  his^  aneuch  to 
dant  the  deevil. 

AMBROSE. 

I  never  saw  Mr  North  frown^  Mr  Hogg,  since  we  came  to  Ficardy*  I  hope» 
sir^  you  think  him  in  his  usual  health  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  gude  ane^  Awmrose.  You  think  him  near  his  latter  end,  'cause 
he's  gi'en  up  tibat  hellish  iroon  that  formerly  used  sae  aften  to  make  his  face 
frichtsome  ?  Ye  ne'er  saw  him  firoon  sin'  ye  came  to  Picardy  ? — ^Look^  there 
— only  look  at  the  creatur's  face — 

A  darkness  comes  across  it,  like  a  squall 
Blackening  the  sca. 

AMBROSE. 

I  fear  he  suffers  some  inward  qualm^  sir.  His  stomachy  I  fear>  sir;  is  out 
of  order.  C"nir^n\i> 
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H}8  itttiaeb  to  tte'^imto*  order.   It's  an  fHgine  ihttt  aye  Wovkb  tfiveetly^ 
But  what  think  you^  Mr  AwimtMe,  o'  ftquawtn  €^43bmcieiiee? 

fifr  Nvirtfi  Beren  in  all  hur  life,  I  am  sure,  so  mtich  as  iBjured  a  fly.    Oh ! 
dear  me!  Ke  must  he  ini'ery  grmtt  pain. 

SHEFHBBt). 

So  ftoon'd  he  aineo,  when  in  an  aagfry  parle 
Ha  smoto  tiie  sUditig^  Pudlodi  on  tl^ioi. 


Yoiit  allnda,  ux,  to  diat  day  at  the  enrl^  on  Duddingston  Loch*  Bat  you 
must  allowy  Mr  Hc^ig,  that  ttie  hnite  of  a  carter  deserved  the  criltdi.  It  ivaa 
nretty  to  see  the  oldgentl^nan  knoek  him  do¥ra.  The  crack  on  the  ice  made 
Vy  toe  carter^v  skidl  was  Jflce  a  8tar»  shr. 

SHBPHBBD;  / 

The  dud's  bkwn  aff— and  noo  his  countensnoe  is  pale  and  penil?e>  and  no 
without  a  kind  o'  reverend  beauty^,  no  very  consistent  wi'  his  waukin'  character. 
Biit  thd  fadn  o'  the  inost  ferocioos  are  a  plaeid  in  sleep  and  in  death,  l^t 
is  lU  impressive  fisziokgiQal  andBykoUgicai  fade.  - 

itliBilOSB. 

How  can  vou  utter  the  word  death  in  rebtioa  to  him,  Mr  Ifogg?  Werehe 
dead,  die  whole  world  might  shut  up  didp. 

BRBBHismiy. 

Na,  na.  Ye  micht^  but  no  the  i«arU.  There  never  leev'd  a  man  the 
warld  miss'd,  ony  mair  than  a  greats  green,  spreading  simmer  tree  misses  a 
kaf  that  fa's  doom  on  the  mbssmeath  its  sha&w. 

AMBKOtt. 

Were  ye  In^ii^  round  fi)r  something,  sir  F 

SHEFHEBD. 

Ay;  gie  me  that  cork  aff  yon  tshle— '111  bum't  on  the  fire,  and  then  black* 
eh  lus  race  wi*  eoem* 
AMBBOSB*.  (J^aangMmMitfin  ahimjpdaing  attUiuh  beimen  Nobth  and  1k» 

Shepherd.) 
Then  it  must  be  through  my  body,  sir.   Mr  Hogg,  I  am  always  proud  and 
happy  to  see  you  in  my  house;  but  the  mere  idea  of  sucli  an  outrage— such 
sacrii^e— horrifies  me  ;  the  roof  would  fSsll  down — the  whole  land*-— 

SKBFHBBB. 

Tuts,  man,  I'm  only  jdkin'.  Oh  I  but  he  wad  mak  a  fine  pictur !  I  wish 
John  Watson  Gordon  were  but  here  .to  pent  his  ftu^  in  ilea.  What  a  mass  o' 
forehead  1  an  inch  atwacn  evert  wrinlde,  noe  si^Krcely  visible  in  the'cawm  o' 
deep!  .Frae  eebree  to  eroon  o'  tiie  head  a  lofty  mountain  o'  snaw— a  verra  Ben* 
ledi-*wi'  rich  minetal  ore  ancatU  the  sui&ce,  within  the  bowds  o'  the  skull, 
copper,  silver,  and  gold  I  Then  what  a  nose !  Like  a  bridge,  dong  which  might 
be  driven  cart-loads  o'  intellect  ;««^sidier  Roman  nor  Grecian,  hooked  nor 
ceckit,  a  wee  thodtt  indincd  to  ^e  ae  side,  the  pint beii^a  panrt  and  pendicle 
p'  the  whde,  an  direct  iaitsell,  but  at  die  same  time  findy  smoothed  aff  and 
on  intil  the  featur ;  while  his  nostrils,  small  and  red,  look  as  they  would  emit 
fire,  and  had  the  scent  o'  a  jowler  or  a  vultur. 

▲MBBOSB. 

There  never  were  sudi  eyes  in  a  human  head— — 

SHBPHEBJ). 

I  like  to  see  them  sometimes  diut.  The  instant  Mr  North  kaves  the  room, 
after  denner  or  sooper,  it's  the  ssme  thing  as  if  he  had  carried  affwi'  him  twa 
o' the  Ibwre  eawiiles. 

AKBROSE. 

I  have  often  fdt  that,  sir,— exactly  that, — but  never  could  express  it.  If 
at  any  time  he  iUls  aslo^,  it  is  just  as  if  the  waiter  or  myself  nad  Miufied 
out— — 

SHEPHERD. 

Let  my  image  dane,  Mr  Awmrose,  anddinna  ride  it  to  death— dod)le.  But 
what  I  admiie  nmst  o'  a'  u»  the  foce  o'  hhn,  is  the  auld  nian's  mouth.  Therms 
a  warid's  ctifference>  Mr  Awmipse,  atween  a  long  mouth  and  a  wide  ane. 
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▲MB&OM. 

There  is,  Mr  Hogs,  there  is— they  are  two  different  moaths  enthrely.  I 
have  often  felt  that/out  could  not  express  it 

SHBPHB&D. 

Mr  Awmrose,  yoa're  a  person  that.taks  notice  o'  a  hanUe  o'  things— and 
there  canna  he  a  dtronger  proofs  or  a  better  illustration,  of  the  effeck  o'  the  con- 
versation o'  a  man  o'  genius  like  me,  than  its  thus  seeming  to  express  former 
feelings  and  fancies  of  the  awditor— whereas^  the  truth  is,  wat  it  disna  wauken 
them  for  the  second  time,  but  .communicates  them  for  the  first — ^for  believe 
me,  that  the  idea  o'  the  cawnks,  and  dee  o'  the  difference  wi'  a  distinction 
atween  wide  mouths  and  lang  anes,  never  altered  your  mind  afore,  but  are 
iMtidi,  bonafeedtf,  the  property  o'  my  ain  intellect 

▲MBKOSB. 

I  ask  you  many  pardons,  Mr  Hogg.  They  are  Itoth  your  own,  I  now  per- 
ceive, and  I  promise  never  to  make  use  of  tnem  without  your  permission  in 


SHBPHERD. 

Poo— I'm  no  sae  pemickity  as  that  about  my  original  ideas ;  only  when  folk 
do  mak  use  o'  my  obs,  I  tmnk  it  but  fair  they  should  add,  '^  as  l^r  Hogg 
well  said,"  ^^  as  theEttrick  Shepherd  admirabljjr  remarked,"  "  as  the  celebrated 
author  o'  the  Queen's  Wake,  wi'  his  usual  fS^dty,  observed'^-^^nd  so  forth— 
and  ma  faith,  if  some  folk  that's  reckond  yeloquent  at  roots  and  petty  soopers, 
were  aye  to  do  that,  when  they're  what's  ca'd  maist  brillknt,  my  name  wad 
be  selctom  out  o*  their  mouths.  Even  North  faimsell— 

AMBEOSB. 

Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  8ir«*-but  it's  most  delightful  to  hear  Mr  Ncurth 
and  you  bandying  matters  across  the  table;  ye  take  such  di£ferent  views  always 
of  the  same  subject ;  yet  I  find  it,  when  standing  behind  the  Chair,  impossible 
not  to  agree  wiw  you  both. 

SRBPHBBD. 

That's  just  it,  Mr  Awmrofie.  That's  the  way  to  exhowst  a  suljfict.  The 
ane  o'  ^is  ploughs  domi  the  rig,  and  the  other  across,  then  on  wi'  the  harrows, 
and  the  fidd  is  like  a  garden. 

▲MBBOSB. 

See,  sir,  he  stirs! 

SHEPHBBD.  1^ 

The  crutch  is  like  a  very  tree  growin'  out  o'  the  earth-— so  stracht  and  sted« 
dy..  I  daursay  he  sleeps  wi't  in  his  bed.  Noo^ye  see  his  mouth  to  perfec* 
tion— just  a  wee  open— shewing  the  teeth— «  smile  and  no  a  snarl — the  thin 
lips  o'  him  slijghtly  curled  and  quiverin',  and  the  comers  drawn  doon  a  wee, 
and  then  up  again  wi'  a  swirl,  gien  wonderfu'  animation  to  his  vet  xuddj 
dieeks— 4  mouth  unitin'  in  ane,  Mr  Jafl&ay's  and  that  o'  Canning  s  and  Ci« 
oero's  busts. 

AMBBOSB. 

No  young  kdy— no  widow— could  look  at  him  now,  as  he  sits  there,  Mr 
Hogg,  God  bless  him,  without  thinking  of  a  first  or  sec(»d  husband.  Many 
is  $he  o&sr  he  must  have  refused  I 

SHBPHBBD. 

Is  that  your  fashun  in  Yorkshire,  Mr  Awmrose,  for  the  women  to  ask  the 
men  to  marry  ?  . 

AMBROSE— (nMiirmiM.) 
BwcepHo  prdbai  n^^uiiam— snr. 

SHEPHBRD. 

Faith,  ye  speak  Latin  as  weel's  mysell.— Do  you  ken  the  Doctrine  o' 
Dreams? 

AMBBOSB. 

No,  sir.    Dreaming  sqsms  to  me  a  very  unintelligible  piece  of  business. 

SHBPHEB]). 

So  thinks  Mr  Coleridge  and  EubU  Khan.  But  the  sowl,  ye  see,  is  swayed 
by  the  senses— and  it's  in  my  power  ihe  noo  that  Mr  N<^'s  half-sleejm' 
and  half-waukin',  to  mak  him  dream  o'  a'  sorts  o'  deaths— nay,  to  dream  that 
he  is  himsell  drteing  a'  sorts  o'  deatbs«-ane  after  the  Uhes  in  ruefU'  success 
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sion»  as  if  he  were  Bome  great  criaafaial  undergoing  capital  punishments  iQ 
the  wild  warld  o'  sleep. 

AMBROSS. 

That  would  he  worse  than  hkcking  niy  dear  master's  face^for  by  that 
name  I  love  to  call  him.  You  must  not  inmct  im  him  the  horror  of  dreams. 

SHEPHERD. 

There  can  be  nae  such  thing  as  cruelty  in  a  real  philosophical  experiment. 
In  philosophy,  though  not  in  politics,  the  end  justifies  the  means,  fie  quiet, 
Awmrose.  There  noo,  I  hae  drapped  some  cauld  water  on  his  bald  pow— 
and  its  tricUin'  doon  his  ha£^ts  to  his  lugs.  Whidit !  wait  a  wee !  Tfaeie  na, 
ye  see  his  mouth  openin'  and  his  diest  h^Tin',  as  if  the  waters  o'  the  deep 
sea  were  gullaring  m  his  throat.    He's  now  droonin'  I 

AMBROSE. 

'  I  cannot  support  this— Mr  Hogg — I  must— — » 

SHEPHERD. 

Hand  back,  sir.  Look  how  he's  tryin'  to  streik  out  his  richt  leg,  as  if  it 
had  gotten  the  q-amp.  He's  tryin'  to  cry  itx  help.  Noo  he  has  risen  to  the 
sur&cQ  for  the  third  and  last  thne.  Noo  he  ^es  ower  strug^Un',  and  smiks 
doon  to  the  broon*ribbed  sand  amai%  the  crawling  partens  I 

AMBROSE. 

I  must— I  shall  waken  him-«— 

SHEPHBRDw 

^  The  dream'd  death-fit  is  ower,  for  the  water's  drkd— and.he  diinks  himsell 
walkin'  up  Leith  Walk,  and  then  stracht  intil  Mr  Bladcwood's  shop.  But 
noo  we*llnang him— — 

AMBROSE. 

My  God !  that  it  should  ever  have  come  to  this !  Yet  there  is  an  interest  in 
sudi  phHosophical  experiments,  Mr  Hogg,  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist. 
But  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  keep  him  long  in  pain. 

SHEPHERD. 

There-^I  ju8t  tiehten  a  wee  on  his  wizen  his  black  neck-hankerchief,  and  in 
a  moment  you'll  see  him  get  blue  in  the  face.  Quick  as  the  *'  lightning  on  a 
ooUied  night,"  the  dream  comes  athwart  his  sowl !  He's  on  the  sci^old,  and 
the  grey-headed,  red-eyed,  white-faced  hangman's  lean  shrivelled  hands  are 
lumbliff  about  his  throat,  fixin'  the  knot  on  the  juglar !  See  how  puir  North 
clutches  the  cambric,  naturally  ayerse  to  fling  it  frae  him,  as  a  signal  for  the 
drap !  It's  no  aboon  a  minute  since  we  began  the  experiment,  and  yet  during 
that  ae  minute,  has  he  planned  and  perpetrated  his  crime — nae  doubt  mur- 
der,—concealed  himsell  ror  a  month  in  empty  hovels,  and  tombs,  in  towns, — ^in 
glens,  and  muirs,  and  woods,  in  the  kintra,«-been  apprehended,  for  a  reward 
V  one  hundred  guineas,  by  twa  red-coated  sheriff's  officers— imprisoned  till 
he  had  neariy  run  his  letters,— stood  his  trial  firae  ten  in  the  momin'  till  twelve 
o'clock  at  nicht— culmination  o'  witnesses,  the  speech  o'  the  croon  coonsel, 
and  that  o'  the  coonsel  for  the  panel  toe,  and  the  soomin'  up  o'  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  nane  o'  the  three  shoi^ter  than  twa  hours,— 4)een  prayed  tiU, 
frae  day-break  to  breakfast,  by  three  ministers,— O  sickenin'  breakfast! — Sat'n 
in  a  cliair  on  account  of  his  gout — a  lang  lang  time  on  the.scaffoldj-and  then 
aff  he  goes  with  a  swing,  a  swirl,  and  a  general  shriek — and  a'  within  the  space 
o'  |9ome  forty  seconds  o'  the  time  that  passes  in  the  outer  air  world,  which  we 
wauken'  creatures  inhabit — but  which  is  the  true  time,  and  which  is  the  &use, 
it's  no  for  me  to  say,  for  I'm  nae  metaphysician ;  and  judge  o'  tkne,  eitherSby 
the  shadows  on  the  hill,  or  on  the  stane  sun-dial^  or  by  the  short  and  lang 
haun'  o'  our  aught-day  clock. 

AMBROSE.' 

Mr  Hogg,  it  is  high  time  this  were  put  an  end  to,— 4Qay  conscience  accuses 
me  of  a  great  crime— and  the  moment  Mr  North  awakes,  I  will  knake  a  clean 
bosom  of  it,  and  confess  the  whole. 

SHEPHERD. 

What!  you'll  'peach,  wUl  you?  In  diat  case^  it  is  just  as  weel  to  proofed  ta 
the  last  extremity.  Rax  me  owre  the  carvin'  knife>  and  I'll  guillotine 
faim*«-*-i 
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Shooking,  shockiiig,  Mr  Hogg !  .      .    . 

{The  Shipherd  and  Ambrose  8lnt^violenti9fi)rihep§88e88ion4ifihe€ar^ 
f)ing  knifis^r-^imid  cries  Jfromihe  loiter  of  ^^  Thieves— ^^obbors-^Firo^ 
Miixderr-*-afKil»4laj|lrti0^  th^/oifi  Ugafnep  ihe  ebiv(i,nqMff*^^  ^ 
{he  ekuh  of  shovel,  poker,  and  Umgs^  Brontb»  who  hoe  been  sleeping  i»»« 
der  NoRXH^s  tihair,  kuretM^  mU  vik^  a  buU'-beilew^n  ti§errffrowlf  amf  a 
Uon'Mar^^-and  No&tu  awdhee-^^iollaring  Ae  SaM^a^sJ).) 

ARONT^B. 

.  Bow'^waw-**w#w-5-woiih--wow--*frow-- 

Ca'  aff  your  doug^  Mr  Noi:tli,r-ca'  aff  ynur  dougl  Uf^'u  ievooi^n'  me^, 

NORTH.  {Undisturbed from  hie  former  posture.) 
Grentlemeii,  what  is  the  meaaing  of  all  thi»-*^u  spem  dtspOB^^poee^  ?  Jiwfs  I 
engaged  in  the  duello  with  Mr  ^brose.?    Mr  Ambrose ! 

{Eesit  Mm  Ambrose,  retrogredUne^  w%^  eapfy^. 

SBBPilEBD. 

TJlita'himcmtmL'llGaMiimoutwi'.pistols.    Hp  ms  the  frit  Pggrefpir. 

.       .  K9RT«» 

Arrange  your  dress,  James,  then  sit  down,  and  narrate  to  me  truly  theso 
plusquam  dvUia  bella, 

aBEPHERP* 

Why,  ye  see,  dr,  a  gentlemati  in  the  hotel,  a  Russian  General,  I  believe, 
was  anj^ons  to  see  you  8lee|^',.imd  to  tike  a  jikftcb  o'  y^u  in  th^  predka- 
ment  for  the  Emperor,  and  Mr  Awmrose  insisted  on  bringm'  him  in,  .w^e^^ef 
I  would  or  no, — ^and  as  I  know  you  have  an  antipathy  against  having  your 
head  taken  aff— as  liaebodjr  can  hit  the  face,  and  a'  the  likenesses  yet  at- 
tempted are  tasxe  caricatxires— -I  rose  to  oppiKse  the  ei^tivuMseo'the  Geni^i^  Mr 
Ambrose  put  himself  into  what  I  could  not  but  construe  a  fecnting  attitude, 
though  I  daursay  it  was  only  on  the  defensive ;  we  yokit,  and  on  me  tryin'  to 
houf^  him,  we  tumbled  again'  the  mantel-j^eoe,  ana  you  s^woke.  This  if  the 
trutti^  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  Uuth. 

(NoRXH  rings  the  beU  tsU&ntly^  and  Mr  Ambrose  appeaire.)^  . 

NORTBU 

Shew  in  the  Rusaian  General,  sir. 

AKBROSB^  . 

The  Russian  General,  sir ! 

NORTH. 

How  dare  you  repeat  my  Wiords?    X  say,  sir,  shew  in  the  Russian  G^ieial^ 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw^-^a)V-r-haw'-4iaw— *haw---haw--4Law«-rhaw!«-rrmM^to 
— liaw-*«4uiw-*-haw— -haw-— haw  I 

NORTH,  {with  dignity.) 

These^manaers,  sir,  may  do  in  EUrick— or  the  Forest^wjiere  the  brecfd  of 
wild  boars  is  not  wholly  eztirpatecl— but  in  Edinburgh  we  ei^pect^-r 

SHEPHERQ* 

Na«-^n  that  be  the  way  o't,  I  maun  be  on  my  mettle  too.  As  for  vour 
wuttidsm,  sir,  about  the  boars,  it's  juat  perfectly  contemptible,  and,  inaeed, 
at  the  best,  nae  better  than  a  maiat  meeseraUe  pui^.  And  aa  tp  mainneis,  I'll 
bet  you  a  ten<»gallon  cask  to  a  half-mutcbkiQ,  that  I'll  show  an  elder  in  Yar- 
roW'-Kirk,  mif  Sabbati^  atween  this  and  Chmtpua,  that  shall  ovtmainner 
your  aiasell,  wi'.a'  your  high  breedin',  m  every  thi^g  that  constitute^s  true  nar 
tural  dignity— -and  as  for  femde  mainners,  seleck  the  maist  yelegant  and  fa« 
shionable  leddy  that  you  see  wolkin'  alang  Prince's  Street,  wi'  a  bonnet  bigger 
than  a  boyne,  atwoen  three  and  four  o'  the  afternoon,  when  the  street'slike  a 
stream,  and^  I  dinna  biing  ftae  the  Forest,  within  a  ipile's  range,  wi'  Mount 
Benger  the  centre  o'  tbe  curde,  a  bu«-l^;ged  lassie,  wi'  hauns,  aiblins,  red 
and  liard  wi'  miUdn'  the  coos,  wi'  naedung  on  her  head  but  a  bit  pinch-beck 
kame^  ^t  shall  outmainaet  your  dty  m^lam,  till^he  blush  black  through 
the  red  pent  on  her  cheeka---my  name's  no  James  Hogg — that's  all— An^  , 
whether  you  tak  the  wager  or  no,  kt  ma  tell  you  to  the  face  o*  you,  that  you're 
a  damned  airogvit,  upsettin*^  impudent  mlow,  and  that  I  do  not  care,the 
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QMMsk  o'  my  tbnom  for  yon^  or  jcm  Sl9g»z^<or  your  BucfaasMm-liO^^  w^re 
you  and  they  worth  ten  thousand  million  times'mair  than  what  you  ever  will 
be>  as  lang^s  your  name's  Christopher  North ! 

^      •'     ■  NORTH.  '  •  \ 

James — ^you  are  a  pretty  fellow.  Nothing  will  satisfy  you,  it  seems,  hut  to 
hwult  most  grossly  tne  old  man  whom  you  have  first  drowned  in  his  sleep, 
th^  hanged^  and^  \nX  for  my  guardian  angel>  Ambrose^  would  have  guillo* 
tinedl  ;  - 

SHSFH'EBO. 

What !  and  you  were  pretendin'  to  be  aslef»  a'' the  whfie  if  the  pbeAoBO^ 
phical  experiments !  What  a  horrid  heepoerit  f  You're  really  no  fit  company 
for  plain,  simple,  honciH  folk  iike  the  like  o*  a^-^b^t -as  wove  berai'bidiiif  to 
blame,  especially  you,  who  began  it  a' 'by  shammin'  sleep,  let's  shake  hauns— • 
9mA  fiy  naid  mai^  about*  it;  Bo  ye  ken  I'm  desperate  hungry-^^^iid  no'  a  little 
thrusty. — {Re-enter  Mr  Ambrose^  in  trim  apparel  and  doumeasi  eyes^^^^i^m 
board  of  ousters.) 

KORTU.  ^  "   '  \ 

JMesft  you,  James !  You  wheel  me  round  in  my  chair  to  the  table  with  ^ate 
a  filial  toudh.  Ay^  my  dear  boy^  take  a  pull  at  the  porter^  for  you  are  in  a 
vieient  pensfdration.  ,     .  -   .      - 

SQiePHSRD. 

Nathing.likedrait! 

WORTH. 

Mr  Ambrose,  confine  the  Rnssiaii  General  to  ]^diamber^^*laid  see  that  you 
ke^  him  hi  &^h  train^iL 

[^Escit  M:r  Ambrose,  mf/d^*  ihfoi^  his  teati. 

NORTH.  ..        > 

James^  I  shrewdly  suspect  Mr  AmiMose  is  up  to  our  high  jinks. 

SHBPHZRB. 

I  really  b^[in  to  jalottse  he  is.  He  was  sdhr  friciitra'd  at  fir8t--4rat  I  tiiocht 
I  heurd  him  gi'en  a  bit  grunt  o^  a  laudt,  a  sort  o'  subpress'd  nicher,  ahint  the 
door^  to  the  minkies  in  we  tranee,  wha  had  a*  flocked  thegither  in  a  croud  at 
liie  cry  •'  Fke  and  Mvrdet.  Hedi,  sirs  i  but  the  month  o'  September 's  the 
month  after  my  ain  heart — and  worth  ony  idi^  twa  in  the  year— comin'  upon 
you,  as  it  does,  after  May,  June,  July,  and  Augusts  wi'  its  R  and  its  Eisters 
— na^  that  brodd  beats  a  •^-dlka  aMl  as  ?wide's  my  loof'^iika  fiAi  like  a  diot- 
Btar  ■  and  the  tottle  o'  the  whole  swinlii^Dg  in  its  sdn  sawi^sea  ikcor,  aneiich 
to  create  an  appeteet  in  the  palate  o'  yon  Atomy  swingin'  in  Dr  Munro's  class 
ill  the  College  by  htmsdl  dining  the  lang  vacation^-^Fuir  faMowl    - 

NORTH. 

Dear  to  me^  James,  September^  because*  of  the  harvest  moon-*^ 

BHBFHSRI). 

Haud  your  tongue,  ye  hoepocrit.— The  harvest  moon,  indeed  I  Did  ye  ever 
aince  see  ner  homs^or  her  lugs,  or  her  een,or  her  mou',  or  her  chin,  or  her  nose, 
or  her  Tobt-nsamble,  as  the  French  say,  during  a'  diat  SeptieBslier  you 
passed  wi'  us  at  Mount-Boiger  the  year  aRnre  la8t>  when  wee  Jamie,  you  ken, 
hadthe  mizzles? 

NORTH. 

Why,  James,  there  was  a  perpetual  mist-^^M* 

-8nBPHERI>* 

Frme  the  toddy  jug.  Ye  wad  aye  drink  it  het— and  'deed  I  agiee  wi^  you 
in  detestin'R  blMh^cauld  q>eerits  and  water  wi'  broon sugar— aneudi  to  ^ 
yon  gru,  Bounner,  and  bode— Ye  wad  aye  drink  it  het,  and  frae  ^oamin'  till 
Hodnicht  assuredly  thare  was  amist,— buthoo  could  you  possibly  see  the  moon, 
ye  auld  sinner,  ^nrough  die  mist,  like  ane  o'  Osaian  s  ehosts>  when  regularly 
at  sax  o'clock  you  axed  me  toTipe  die  ribe,  and  diut  uie  shutters  'and  ■    > 

'  NORTH. 

I  rung  the  bell  for  that  bonnie  lassie,  the  "  lass  with  the  gowden  h«r,'' 
to  come  with  her  brush  ^diich  she  brandished  so  pretlily;  aad  sweep  in  the 
asheft 

SHBFHERI). 

I  ca'd  you  an  auld  sinner— >and  (in  auld  sinner  ye  are.  my  maist  excellent 
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sir,  though  I  gladlj  alloo  there's  no  a  better  man^  for  a'  thatj  'mang  the  eiglft 
hundred  millions  inhabi ting  the  earth. 

NOBTH. 

Sits  still  so  trigly^  James^  the  silken  snood  of  my  Lily  of  the  Lea  ? 
Bonny  ^meny  gaed  up  the  glen, 
But  it  was  na  to  meet  Duneira's  men. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  last  time  I  saw  your  Lily  o'  the  Lea,  sir,  she  was  sittin  on  a  stane  at 
the  cheek  o'  the  door,  wi'  a  mutch  ower  her  tawty  hair,  a  geyan  dirty  face, 
bauchles  on,  and  sooklin'  twuns. 

<  NORTH. 

Suckling  twins !  O  Jupiter  and  Leda !  Castor  and  Pollux ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  just  sooklin'  twuns.  But  what's  there  in  that  to  gar  you  turn  up  the 
whites  o' your  een?    Tibbie's  married. 

NORTH. 

And  I  devoutly  trust  to  a  man  worthy  of  her  beauty,  her  virtue,  her  inno- 
cence—hep— 

SHEPHERD. 

The  twlor  carried  her  aff  firae  them  a' — ^The  flyin'  tailor  o'  Ettrick,  sir— 
him  that  can  do  fifteen  yards,  at  hap/  step,  and  loup,  back  and  forward  on 
level  grun' — stood  second  ae  year  in  the  ring  at  Carlisle— can  put  the  stane 
widiin  a  foot  o'  Jedburgh  Bell  himsell,  and  fling  the  hammer  neist  be£rt  ower 
a'  the  Border  to  Greordy  Scougal  o'  Innerleithen. 

NORTH. 

Another  phantom  of  my  imagination  has  melted,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the 
earth.    To  a  tailor ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Another  phantom  o'  my  imagination  has  melted,  Uke  a  dew-drop  frae  the 
earth — and  a  sappier  eister  never  play'd  plump  intil  a  human  stamadc. 

NORTH. 

James,  that  is  a  sacrilegious  parody  on  the  expression  of  one  of  the  finest 
fedings  that  breathes  a  sadness  over  our  common  humanity.  Eat  your  casters 
after  your  own  fashion— but—— 

*  SHEPHERD. 

O,  sir !  I  wonder  to  see  you,  at  your  time  o'  life,  lamentin'  that  a  bit  ferny- 
tickled  kintra  lassie,  that  used  to^|u)g  atween  bam  and  byre  wi'  worsted 
buyers  on,  and  a  jacket  o'  striped  mankey,  should  hae  isae  far  improved  her 
condition  within  the  year,  as  to  be  a  sonsie  gudewife,  double  the  size  she  used 
to  be— her  wee  bit  prim  rosy  mouth,  aince  sae  like  a  bud  that  refUsed  to  open 
out  even  in  the  sunshine,  noo  aye  wide  open  as  if  wishing  to  catch  flees — ^aud 
her  voice,  formerly  sae  laigh  and  loun,  now  loud  and  fierce  as  ony  ither  wife 
and  mither's,  scaulding  the  servant  lass,  the  doug,  or  a  tramper. 

NORTH. 

True— James— as  Wordsworth  says, 

'^  Such  ebb  and  flow  must  ever  be, 
Then  wherefore  should  we  mourn  ?*' 

SHEPHERD. 

As  Wordsworth  says— whroo !— Nae  occasion  for  quoting  ony  body  but  our- 
sells.  We  twa  ken  as  muckle— and  mair  too,  o'  human  nature,  in  its  various 
phawses,  than  a'  the  Pond  Poets  pitten  the^dier.  O  man !  Mr  North,  but 
my  heart  has  often  and  often  amaist  dee'd  within  me,  to  think  that  a'  we  love 
and  long  for,  pine  to  possess,  and  bum  to  enjoy— a'  that  passion  maddens  for 
on  the  midnidit  pillow,  in  die  desert  day*  dream — a'  that  the  yearning  sowl 
would  fain  expand  itself  to  embrace  witmn  the  rainbow  circle  o'  its  holiest 
and  maist  heavenly  affections — a'  that  speeritualeezes  our  human  nature,  till 
our  very  dust-fqrmed  bodies  seem  o'  the  essence  o'  licht,  or  flowers,  or  music, 
something  no  terrestrial,  but  akin  to  the  dements  o'  our  native  regions  on  the 
blue  cloudless  lift>~- 

KORTH. 

You  touch  A  chord,  James — ^You  do  indeed— you  touch  a  chord— 

SHEPHERD. 

Should  a'  be  delusions—a  glamour  flung  ower  us  by  a  celestial  but  deceitful 
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srarit-^felt  and  Been,  as  soon  as  it  is  broken  and  dissolved^  to  have  been  a  fic- 
tion, a  falsehood/  a  lie-^a  sbft,  sweet,  bright,  balmy,  triumphant  and  glo- 
rious lie^  in  place  of  which  nature  offers  us  in  mockery^  during  a'  the  rest  o' 
our  liyes>  the  puur^  paltry,  pitifid^  faded,  fushionless^  cauld*ri^^  and  chit* 
tering  substitute — ^Truth.  O,  sir!  waes  me,  that  by  stripping  a'  creation, 
fatdd  after  fauld,  o'  gay^  glitteiin',  gorgeous  and  glorious  appardlin',  you  are 
sure  at  last  to  ccmie  to  die  hard  naked  Truth—-— 

l^OBTH. 

Hamlet  has  it,  Jamoo         **  a  foul  congregation  of  vapours"— 

SHEPHERD. 

Or  say  rather,  like  a  body  carelessly  or  purposely  pressin'  a  fuU-blawn  or 
budding  rose  atween  his  finger  and  his  thoomb,  scaUn'  leaf  aft^  leaf,  till  what 
hae  you  in  your  hand  at  last  but  the  bare  heart  o'  the  flower,  and  you  look 
down  amang  your  feet  in  yain  for  the  scattered  and  dissipated  bloom  that  a 
moment  afore  thrust  its  bold  beauty  into  the  eyes  of  the  sun,  and  seemed  o' 
its  ain  single  self  to  be  scenting  die  haill  wilderness,  then  sweet  wi'  its  grassy 
braes,  as  if  the  heavens  had  hung  over  mountains  o'  bloomin'  heather  steeped 
in  morning  dew  evaporating  in  mist-wreaths  e3(haled  from  earth  to  heaven 
in  morning  sacrifice  I 

NOETH. 

And  Tibbie  has  twins ! 

SHEPHERD. 

'Deed  has  she,  sir.    Her  poetry  is  now  prose. 

NORTH. 

^  Gone  all  the  light  lyrical  measures  I  all  the  sweet  pauses  transposed.  The 
numerous  verse  of  her  virgin  being  shorn  of  all  its  rhymes  so  musical— a 
thousand  tunes,  each  in  its  specific  sweetness  murmuring  of  a  separate  soul, 
blended  indistinguishably  into  one  monotony— and  marriage,  marriage,  mar- 
riage is  the  deadening  word ! 

SHEPHEBD. 

That's  treason,  sir— treason  against  natur.  Is  the  young  Untie,  I  would  ask, 
fiuttean'  amang  the  broom,  or  balancin'  itseU  in  sportive  happiness  on  ane 
o'  the  yellow  jewels,  half  sae  bonny  as  the  same  Untie  sittin'  in  its  nest  within 
a  briar-bush,  wi'  its  head  lying  sae  meek  and  lovingly  on  the  rim  o'  the  moss, 
and  a'  its  breast  yearning  wi'  the  stiU  deep  instinctive  bUss  o'  maternal  af- 
fection—or  fieeing  ten  times  in  a  minute  frae  briar-bush  to  bracken-brae,  and 
frae  bracken-brae  to  briar-bush,  wi'  insects,  and  worms,  and  caterpillars,  and 
speeders,  in  her  neb,  to  satisfy  the  hunger  o'  a  nest  a'  agape  wi'  yellow- 
throated  young  anes,  and  then  settUn'  herseU  down  agdn,  as  saftlv  as  if  she 
were  naetbing  hut  feathers,  aboon  her  brood  in  that  cozie  bield,  although  but 
a  bit  siUie  burdie,  happy  as  ony  angel  in  the  heaven  o'  heavens  ? 

KOATH. 

A  sweet  image,  James ;  an  image  that  beams  the  light  of  Poetry  on  the 
Prose-ground  of  human  Ufe !  But,  alas !  tiiat  thin  golden  ring  lays  a  heavy 
weight  on  the  hand  that  wears  it — ^Tbe  finger  it  seriously  and  somewhat  sadly 
decks,  never  again,  with  so  Ughtsonie  touch,  braids  the  hair  above  the  fair' 
forehead, — the  gay,  gladsome,  tripping,  dancing,  and  singing  maiden  soon 
changes  into  the  staid,  calm,  douce,  almost  melancholy  matron,  whose  tears 
are  then  sincerer  than  her  smiles— with  whom  Joy  seems  but  a  transient  visi- 
tor,—Grief  a  constant  guest. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  this  warld,  ye  ken,  sir,  and  nane  kens  better,  was  made  for  Grief  as 
weel  as  for  Joy.  Grief  and  Jov,  unlike  as  they  appear  in  face  and  figure,  are 
nevertheless  sisters, — and  by  nite  and  destiny,  their  verra  lives  depend  on  ane 
and  the  same  eternal  law.  Were  Grief  banished  frae  this  life,  Joy  would  soon 
dwine  awa  into  the  resemblance  o'  her  departed  Soror — aye,  her  face  would 
soon  be  whiter  and  mair  woe-begone,  and  they  would  soon  be  buried,  side  by 
side,  in  ae  grave. 

NORTH. 

Shake  hands,  my  dear  James.  I  am  in  bad  spirits  to-night,  and  love  to  Usten 
to  your  benign  philosophy. 
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I  backnoi^  tbe  banes  Q^myfAthQr  and  my  jnothor  womd  notlieal  vestin  Yaf^ 
rpw  ](irk«yard.  Pbilo6opoy>  I  baQ  pae  qbubt^  ii  an  exoeUeat,  a  oa|»ital  thing* 
--«»d  J'm  sure  Poetry  is  9ae>-Tbttt  the  ane  is  but  the  moon,  whicb>  bdcht  and 
bonnj  tl^ou^  she  be^  is  often  saiidy  benicht^^  and  at  the  best  shines  by  « 
reflected  licht^— the  ither  is  like  the  Stats — no  useless  in  their  beauiy'-^od 
forbid  I  ever  should  think  sic  a  stupid  thocht— but  stilly  after  a,',  no  just  sae 
usefu'  perhaps,  in  the  ordinair  sense  o'  utility,  aa  they  axe  plemnt.  and  de« 
lichtfu  to  the  shepherd  on  the  hills  ;*-but  the  last,  that  is,  Keligion,  she,  sir, 
is  like  the  sun,  that  gladd^is  heaven  and  earthy  gars  a'  tl^bogsgrow,  baith  for 
the  profit  and  the  plmsuie  o'  man,  and  convinces  U8|»  alike  in  gloom  and  glorn 
<hat  the  nunrtal  senses  hold  n  mysterious  communion  with  the  immortal  soul ; 
thai  f^  ivje  are  greater  than  we  seemi"— may  I  be  pardoned  ^.even  v^turing 
to  say,  even  ^e-^-and  why  not— 4hat ''  the  thinss  which  are  seen  are  tempo* 
nd,  but  the  things  that  are  not  seoa  are  etemaL 

VOETH. 

iTott  may  say  i^  Jamea»  without  reproach  here,  over  the  social  boaid— Mevv^ 
by  yourself^  in  the  wilderness — anywhere,  bv  day  or  by  nk^t,  on  the  world 
of  ^reen  earth  or  foam^  waters,  on  the  st^fast  brae  or  reding  deck,  in  odm 
or  m  storm,  in  joy  or  m  sorrow,  in  life  and  in  death.  Shame  en  the  coward 
heart  that  fears  to  utter  what  itself  prompts !  Shame  on  the  coward  ear  that 
fears  to  hear  what  the  heart  diatates,  in  any  time  or  any  plsee,  where  ibe  mood 
is  blameless,"— for  mirth  is  still  in  sympathy  with  melancholy,  and  what,  oh ! 
what  thoughts  profound  drde  round  the  win^-cup,  when  it  flows  to  the  me* 
mory  oi  <me  beloved  of  yore,— -one  who  left  us  in  the  sunshine  of  youthi  An4 
seems  to  rei^pear  like  a  vdled  shadow  across  Uie  light  of  the  festa}  fixe^-*and 
then  in  a  moment  away  into  oblivion  I 

'  SHEFHERJ). 

Then  you  see,  sir,  the  place  o'  the  bonnie  young  distractin'  and  deceitfu' 
creatares--for,  wi'  a'  their  innocence-^a  favourite  word  wi'  you,  sir^-othey  are 
deceitfii'— their  places,  I  say,  are  supplied  by  anither  flock  o'  flowers— just  like 
annuals  after  annuals— as  fair  and  as  fragrant  as  theirsells— and  thus,  amid  the 
perpetual  decay  and  the  perpetual  renovation,  there  is  naethipg  worth  weep- 
ing  for— except,  indeed,  when  twa  silly  poets  like  us,— ^and  ye  are  a  poet,  sur, 
though  ye  d^ona  write  verses,— foregather  ower  a  brodd  and  a  bowl,^  and  gie 
yent,  the  ane  or  the  i^r  o'  us,  it's  the  turnin'  o'  a  straw  whidi,  to  moumfu' 
heart-sinkings  that  maun  hae  an  inkling  o'  pleasure  in  them,  or  else  they  would 
be  at  aince  repressed — and  seek  in  a  sort  o  diseased  or  distemper'd  wilfulness 
just  as  you  hae  been  doing  the  noo— to  look  on  the  world  in  a  licht  that  it  was 
never  intended  we  should  look  on  it,  and  to  people  it  wi'  sorrowfu*  speetre% 
instead  o'  various  kinds  o'  gude  fleshrand-blood  folk,  a'  gude  in  their  d^pree, 
in  their  plaoe,  and  in  their  time,"-^and  if  that  be  true,  is  na  a'  moping  «ODtrar 
lo  richt  reason,  and  them  that's  Penserosos  for  the  maist  pairt— Sumphs? 

HORTH. 

'^  Melancholy  and  gentlemanlike,"  you  know,  James. 

SHEPUER1>« 

It's  a  wicked  ack,  sir,  in  a  warld  like  ours,  to  pretend  to  sham  mdancholy ; 
jmd  If  a  man  eanna  contrive,  hj  ony  other  means,  to  look  like  a  gpentleman, 
he  had  fieur better  keep  on  lookm'  like  a  bagman.  Besides  being  wi<^^,  its 
dai^erous;  for  by  pretending  to  be  melancholy,  in  desperation  o'  being 
thought  a  gentleman  by  (my  ower  mair  natural  contrivances  and  endowments, 
A  man  comes  to  get  himsell  universally  dei^ised-HSontempt  kiUs  credit— then 
follows  bankruptcy— and  the  upshot  o'  the  whole  is  suicide— jail— or  Ame« 
rica. 

KOATH. 

But  to  be  rational,  and  as  &r  as  possible  from  the  poetical  and  the  pa^ 
thetic,  I  often  shudder,  James,  in  solitude,  to  think  of  the  change,  generally 
slow  but  often  sudden,  from  die  happiness  of  maidenhood,  to  the  misery  of 
the  wife,  especially  in  many  of  the  daases  of  the  k>wer  onlers  of  sodetyv  I 
use  advisedly  the  words— happiness  and  misery.  James,  the  whole  world 
groans.«-I  hear  it  groaning— though  no  Fine-Ear  to  the  doIefuL^ 
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SHEFH^RO. 

There's  owre  miu^e  truth  in  what  you  say,  Mr  North— and  were  we  to 
dunk  too  intently  on  the  dark  side  o'  the  picture,  or  rather  on  the  mcmy  great 
big  black  blotches  disfignrin'  the  brichtest  pairts  o'  the  fairest  side  o'  ^e  mar«» 
rira  life  o'  the  puir,  and  ignorant,  and  deprayed,  wed  might  we  dmt  diem  in 
despair,  and  weep  for  the  maist  o'  woman  bom !  Meesery  never  comes  to  a  head 
but  in  marriage.  Yet,  oh !  how  different  might  it  be,  without  supposing  hu- 
man natur'  to  be  altogether  changed,  but  only  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  in 
spite  o' original  sin  and  corruption ! 

NOETH. 

How  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  harsh  husbands-Miay,  cmd  savage 
•^fierce— drunken— furious— insane — ^murderous!  What  horrid  oaths  heanl 
at  the  humble  ingle*^nd,  worse  than  oaths,  blows  and  shriek8-<-and  the  preg« 
nant  mother  of  terrified  children,  all  crouching  in  a  comer,  on  her  knees  be« 
seedling  the  demoniacal  homicide  not  to  kick  to  death  the  babe  yet  unborn— 
for  its  sake  to  remember  the  days  of  their  co^nrtship— 4ind— — 

shEfhekd. 

Whisht— whisht— whisht ! 

KORTR.  , 

I^imkenness  is  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  the  grief  and  guilt  that  a^ra« 
vate  the  inevitable  distresses  of  the  poor.  Dry  up  that  horrid  thirst,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  wretched  would  sing  aloud  for  joy.  In  their  sober  senses,  it  sel« 
dom  happens  that  men,  in  a  Chnstian  country,  are  such  savages.  But  all  cur« 
sed  passions  latent  in  the  heart,  and,  seemingly  at  least,  dead,  or  nonexistent, 
while  that  heart  beats  healthily  in  sober  industry,  leap  up  fierce  and  full* 
grown  in  the  power  of  drunkenness,  making  the  man  at  once  a  maniac,  or  ra« 
ther  at  once  converting  him  into  a  fiend. 

SHEFHERD.  ' 

There's  nae  cure  for  that  but  edication— edicatin'  o'  the  people-Mdear  the 
head  and  you  strengthen  tbe  heart — gie  thoughts,  and  fedings  follow— I  agree 
wi'  Socrates  in  thinking  a'  vice  ignorance,  and  a'  virtue  knowledge,  takin'  a' 
the  four  words  in  the  mghest  sense  o'  which  they  are  cawpable.    'Hien  they 

are  baith  ima  wrmwraum^aiHrra  a-wtr^wu 

NOETH. 

Yet  I  sometimes  feel  myself  almost  compelled  to  agree  with  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  there  is  something  neceasarily  and  essentially 
immoral  and  irreligious  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect— -« 

SHEFHERD. 

Na— na— na— that  can  never  be 

NORTH. 

His  lordship  means— apart  from— divorced  firom  the  cultivation  of  those 
feelings  and  principles — those  great  natural  instincts— by  which  man  is  a  mo- 
ral ai^  religious  being. '  The  tendency  of  intellect  not  only  left  to  itself,  but 
instructed  soldy  in  its  own  knowledge,  is  averse,  his  Lordsnip  holds,  firom  the 
'Oontemplation  and  the  love  of  more  noly  and  higher  things*— and— 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  there  he's  richt.  I  perfectly  agree  wi'  his  Lordship  there— and  I  wish 
he  ken't  it — ^for  aiblins  I'm  better  acquainted,  practically  acauainted,  I  mean, 
than  ony  Archbishop's  likely  to  be — ^nae  disparagement  to  the  Episcopawlian 
church — ^wi'  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  sins,  sorrows,  and  sufferings,  the  no- 
ble thochts,  and  feelin's,  and  acks,  the  every-day  wark-life,  the  Sabbadi-day 
-  rest-life,  o'  the  Puir !  The  first  often  painfu',  laborious,  nay,  slavish,  and  wi' 
but  ordinar'  satisfactions  bdongin'  to  our  lower  natur ;  the  last,  in  Scotland  at 
least,  pleasant,  cawm,  and  elevated  in  blisfu'  rdease,  up  to  a  mood  that,  alike 
in  the  auld  grey-headed  grandfather,  and  his  bit  bonnie  wee  oe  miking 
haun'  in  haun'  we  him  to  the  kirk,  does  indeed  deserve  the  name  o'  religion;  if 
sic  a  thing  as  religion  be  ony  where  to  be  found  atween  heaven  and  earth. 

NORTH. 

You  speak  like  yoursdf,  my  dear  James.    In  their  present  sed  €nr  intd« 
lectud  education,  many  good  men  forget— «- 

SHEPHBRD. 

Then  they  should  be  reminded,  that  a'  the  knowledge  which  the  puir— I 
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needna  explain  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  word  pair— can  erer  acquire  in 
schoo^^  or  mechanical  ins^tu^ti^ms^  can  be  nae  mair  than  subsidiary  to  a  &r 
higher  knowledge ;  and  that  i^  that  tbe  negledced^  or  ^mdervalued,  a'  that  ihejr 
can  ever  learn  will  either  be  useless  or  pemicious'-^far  is  nae  the  chief  end  o* 
man  ^'  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments?" 

NORTH. 

I  beUeve,  n^  admirable  friend>.that  you  hare  said^  in  a  few  plain  and  sim- 
ple>  but  allow  me  to  add»  ibeautiful  and  ^oble  words— all  that  can  possiUy 
be  said  on  this  all-important  subject.    Put.  round  the  jug»  James. 

SHtPRBRD. 

Thei^  ^ir,  what  may  be  the:ca8e  in  England,  I  dinna  weel  ke^"-*-for  I  never 
was  ony  where  in  England  except  at  the  Lakes  on  a  veedt  to  your  firien'  the^ 
Professor,  then  only  the  author  o^  the  lale  of  Pawms,  and  the  City  o'  the 
Plague ;  and  the  folk  there  seemed  no  unlike  the  folk  in  our  ain  kintra,  only^ 
they  thocht  ower  little  o'  Jeadin'  in  com  <m  dry  Sundays  in  rainy  weather,— » 
but  in  Scotland,  tibe  people  are  not  i^orant— it  is  lang  since  they  were  igno^ 
rant, — and  to  return  to  what  we  was  sayin'  about  unhappy  marriages,  believe 
me,  sir,  when  I  say,  that  maist  marriages— by  far  the  maist— are  happy-^for 
a  warld  o'  new  thodits,  and  new  feelings,  is  unfalded  within  wife*s  and  hus- 
band's heairt— and  though  there  will  l»  sour  or  dour  looks  iit  a  time — some 
fly  tin' — and  even  wilfu'  meesery, — these  are  but  the  aughin'  wunds  and  the 
drivin'  duds— ^nd  the  Lift  o'  life,  gin  I  may  use  the  expression,  is,  .generally 
speaking,  like  our  ain  dear,  aweet,  blue  Scottish  slnr>  a'  the  year  through, 
spring,  simmer,  awtumn,  and  wunter,  pleasant  baith  to  the  ee,  and  to  the 
sowl,— for  God  reigns  day  and  nicht  aboon  and  below,  alike  in  dead  crea1i<m> 
and  in  us  his  creatures,  wha,  if  they  serve  him,  shall  never  dee,  but  have  im- 
mortal life. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps,  then,  James,  y<)u  think  that  in  Scotland,  whtft  we  have  chiefly  to 
do  is  to  keep  education  right— to— — 

SHEPHSRD. 

Nearlv  sae.  At  a'  yevents,  nane  but  ignorant  sumphs  wad  applv  to  the 
people  o  Sootlan'  that  vile  nonsense  about  the  '^  Mardi  o'  Intellect,  and  so 
forth, — ^for  our  ancestors  hae  for  venerations  been  as  wise  in  the  best  o'  a' 
wisdom  ais  oiirseDs^tbough  there  has  been  great  imj^vemeht  in  a'  the  ai^ts, 
and  aiblin&the  scee-ences,— tbut  o'  the  latter  I  shanna  for  I  canna  speak— and 
aboon  a'  things  eke,  there  has  been  wrought  by  that  means  a  great  and  a  be« 
neficial  change  in  the  agricultur  o'  the  kintra. 

NORTH. 

Yet  something,  I  fear,  James,  may  have  been  lost. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  inonv  a  thing,  Uiat  had  I  my  ain  way,  shud  leeve  for  ever.  But  reli- 
gion, wi'  a  the  cauld*rife  changes  in  life,  and  manners,  and  customs,  still 
strongly  survives— and,  thanks  to  Robert  Bums— <and  aibUns  ane  or  twa  mair, 
there  iaatiU  poetry  amang  our  braes,— and  o'  nae  shepherd  on  our  Scottish  hills 
could  it  be  truly  said,  in  the  language  o'  Wordsworth  :— 

A  primrose  on  the  river*s  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

For  as  gude  a  poet  as  Wordsworth,  and  in  n^y  opinion,  a  better  too,  has  tauld 
us  what  he  felt  frae  the  sicht  o*  a  Mountain  Daisy. 

NORTH. 

There  is  oomfbrt  in  that  creed,  my  dear  James.  I  feel  as  if  an  oppressive 
weight  were  taken  Arom  my  heart. 

SHBPUERD. 

Then  that's  mair  than  I  do— mair  than  you  or  ony  ither  man  should  say, 
after  devoorin'  half  a  hunder  eisters — and  siccan  eisters-— to  say  naething  o'  a 
tippenny  loaf^  a  quarter  o'  a  pund  o'  butter— and  the  better  part  o'  twa  pats  o' 
porter. 
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KORTH. 

James !  I  have  not  eat  a  morsel>  or  drank  a  drop^  since  bireakfaBC. 

8HEFHER]>. 

Then>  I've  been  confUsioning  you  vii*  myseL  A'  tihe  time  tbat  I  was  flook« 
in'  up  the  eisters  firae  out  o'  their  shells^  ilka  ane  sappier  than  anither  in  its 
dialiow  pool  o'  caller  saut' sea-water,  and  some  o'  them  tddn'  a  stronger  sook 
than  ithers  to  rug  them  out  o'  their  cradleS|-->I  thocht  I  saw  you^  sir,  in  my 
mind's  ee,  and  no  by  my  bodily  organs,  it  would  appear,  doin'  the  same  to  a 
nicety,  only  dashing  on  mair  o  the  pepper,  and  mixing  up  mustard  wi'  your 
vinegar,  as  if  gratifying  a  fawse  appeteet. 

NORTH. 

That  cursed  cholera—— 

8HSFHERD. 

I  never,  at  ony  lime  o*^  the  year,  hae  recourse  to  the  cruet  till  a(te)r  the 
kng  hunder— and  in  September-nafter  four  months  fast  frae  the  creturs — I 
can^easily  devoor  them  by  theirsells  just  in  their  ain  liccor,  on  till  anither 
fifty — and  then,  to  be  sure,  just  when  I'm  beginning  to  be  a  wee  stau'd,  I 
9ipp\y  first  the  pepper  to  a  squad,  and  then,  after  4  score  or  twa  in  that  way, 
some  dizzen  and  a  half  wi'  vinegar,  and  finish  aff,  like  you,  wi'  a  wheen  to 
the  mustard,  till  the  brodd's  naething  but  shelb. 

NORTH. 

The  chdera  has  left  me  so  weak,  that— 

SHEFHERB. 

I  dinna  ken  a  mair  perplexin'  state  o'  mind  to  be  in  thm  to  be  swithering 
about  a  farther  brodd  o'  eisters,  when  you've  devoor'd  what  at  ae  moment  is 
felt  to  be  sufficient,  and  anidier  moment  what  is  feh  to  b^  very  insufficient— 
feelin'  stau'd  this  moment,  and  that  moment  yawp  as  ever — noo  sayin'  into 
yoursell  that  you'll  order  in  the  toasted  ciieese,  and  then  sil^tly  swearin' 
that  you  maun  hae  anither  yokin'  at  the  beardies — 

NORTH. 

This  last  attack,  Jnnes,  has  reduced  me  much — ^and  a  few  more  like  it  will 
deprive  the  world  of  a  man  whose  poor  abilities  were  ever  devoted  to  her  ser— 

SHEPHERD. 

I  agree  wi'  ye,  sir,  in  a'  ye  say  about  the  diffeeculty  o'  the  dilemma. .  But 
during  the  dubiety  and  the  switber,  in  comes  honest  Mr  Awmrose,  o'  his  ain 
accord,  wi'  the  final  brodd,  and  a  body  feels  himsell  to  have  been  a  great 
sumnh  for  suspeckirig  ae  single  moment  that  he  wasna  al^e  fbr  his  share  o  the 
concluding  Centenary  o'  Noble  Inventions.  There's  really  na  end  in  natur  to 
the  eatin'  o'  eisters. 

NORTH* 

Really,  James,  your  insensibiUty,  your  callousness  to  my  comphdnts,  pain* 
tuUy  affects  me,  and  forces  me  to  b^eve  that  Friendship,  like  Love,  is^  but  an 
empty  name. 

SHBFHBRB. 

An  empty  wame !  It's  your  ain  faut  gin  it's  empty— but  you  wadna  smfely  be 
for  eatin'  the  verra  shells  ?  Oh !  Mr  N(nrth,  but  o'  a'  the  men  I  ever  knew, 
you  are  the  most  disttngidshed  by  natural  and  native  coortesy  and  poHt^ness — 
by  what  Cicero  calls  Urbanity.  Tak  it— >Uk  it.  For  I  declare,  were  |  to  tak 
it,  I  never  could  forgi't;  mysdl  a'  my  days.    Tak  it,  sir.— My  dear  t&t,  tak  it. 

NORTH. 

What  do  you  mean,  James?— What  the  devil  can  you  mean  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

The  last  ebter— the  mainncrs  dster— h's  but  a  wee  ane,  or  it  hadna  been 
here.  There,  sir,  I've  douk'd  it  in  an  amalgamation  o'  p^pcr,  vinegar,  and 
mustard,  and  a  wee  drap  whiskey.  Open  yomf  mouth,  ukI  tak  it  aff  the  pint 
o'  my  fork— that's  a  gode  bairn. 

NORTH. 

I  have  been  very  ill,  my  dear  James. 

,  SHEPHERD. 

Hand  your  tongue— nae  sic  thii^.  Your  cheeks  are  no*  half  that  shrivelled 
they  were  last  year ;  and  there's  a  ctrde  o'  yeloquent  blood  in  them  baith,  as 
ruddy  as  Robin's  breast  Your  lips  are  no  like  cherries— but  they  were  aye 
rather  thin  and  colourless  since  first  I  kent  you,  and  when  chirted  thegither— 
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Oh !  man,  but  they  have  a  80omfa%  and  lavage^  and  cruel  expression,  that 
ovght  seldom  to  be  on  a  &oe  o'  day*  As  for  yonr  een,  there's  twenty  gude 
year  o'  life  in  their  licht  yet.  But^  Lord  safe  us !— dinna,  I  beseech  yon,  put 
on  your  specs ;  for  when  you  cock  up  your  chin,  and  lie  hack  on  your  chair, 
and  keip  fastenin*  your  lowin'  een  upon  a  body  through  the  glasses,  it's  mair 
than  mortal  man  can  endure— you  look  sae  like  the  Deevil  Incarnate. ' 

NORTH. 

I  am  a  much-injured  man  in  the  estimation  of  the  worlds  James,  for  I  am 
gentle  as  a  sleeping  child. 

SHEPHERD. 

Come,  now— you're  wishin'  me  to  flatter  you— y^'re  desperate  fond,  man,  o' 
flattery. 

NORTH. 

I  admit— confess— glory  that  I  am  so.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  it  on  too 
thick.  All  that  an  author  has  to  do  to  secure  a  &voucable  notice,  short  or 
long,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  is,  to  call  it  in  the  body  of  his  w<n*k,  or  ^ven 
in  a  footnote,  ^'  that  matchless  Miscellany,"  **  that  exhaustless  fund  of  all  that 
is  entertaining  and  instructive,"  '*  Aat  miracle  of  Magazines,"  "  that  peerless 
Periodical,"  "  that  glory  of  Scotland,"  "  that  wonder  of  the  worid,"  and  so 
forth— while  of  ourself  personally,  let  him  merdy  say,  *'  Christopher,  who, 
with  the  wisdom  of  a  Socrates  unites  the  wit  of  an  Aristophanes ;" — "  North, 
at  once  the  Bacon,  the  Swift,  and  the  Scott  of  the  age ;"— <'  Christopher,  whose 
univerisal  genius  and  achievements,  while  they  prove  the  possibility  of  the  ex« 
istence  of  such  a  character  as  the  Admirable  Crichton,  at  the  same  time  throw 
that  wonderful  person  for  ever  into  the  shade,"  and  let  him  be  the  most  dis- 
tinguished dunce  extant — even  MacDermot  himself  on  Taste  and  Tragedy— > 
and  his  brains  shall  be  extolled  to  die  skies,  above  moon  and  stars. 

SHEPHERD. 

What'n  an  avooal ! 

NORTH. 

Why,  James,  are  you  so  weak  as  ever  to  have  imagined  for  a  moment  that  I 
care  a  pin's  point  for  truth,  in  Uie  praise  or  blame  bestowed  or  inflicted  on  any 
mortal  creature  in  my  Magazine  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

What's  that  you  say  ?  can  I  believe  my  lugs ! 

NORTH. 

I  have  been  merely  amusing  myself  for  a  few  years  back  with  the  great 
gawky  world.  I  hate  and  despise  aU  mankind— and  hitherto  I  have  been  con^ 
tented  with  laughing  at  them  aU  in  my  sleeve— pleasing  this  blockhead  only 
to  pain  that— holding  up  John  as  a  great  genius,  that  Tom  might  the  more 
intensely  feel  himself  to  be  a  dunce.  The  truth  is,  James,  that  I  am  a  misan* 
thrope,  and  have  a  liking  only  for  Cockneys. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  chandaleer's  gaun  to  fa'  down  on  our  heads.  Eat  your  words,  sir,  eat 
your  words,  or— 

NORTH. 

Ton  would  not  have  me  lie,  during  the  only  time  that,  for  many  years,  I 
have  felt  a  desu'e  to  speak  the  truth  ?  The  only  distinctions  I  acknowledge  are 
intellectual  ones.  Moral  distinctions  Uiere  are  none— and  as  for  religimi— it 
isalla 

SHEPHERD,  (standing  up.) 

And  it's  on  principles  like  these— bmdly  and  unblushingly  avoo'd  here— in 
Mr  Awmrose's  naper-parlour,  at  the  conclusion  o'  the  sixth  brodd,  on  the 
evening  o'  Monaay  the  92d  o'  S^tember,  Anno  Dominie  aughteen  hunder 
and  twunty-aught,  within  twa  hours  o'  midnicht  —  that  you,  sir,  have 
been  yeditin'  a  Mfi^&sin  that  has  ^one  out  to  the  uttermost  corners  o'  the 
yerth,  wherever  cimliation  or  uncivilization  is  known,  ddudin'  and  dis* 
tracktin'  men  and  women  folk,  till  it's  impossible  for  them  to  ken  their  right 
hand  frae  their  left— or  whether  they're  standin'  on  their  heels  or  their  Jieads 
•—or  what  byeuk  ought  to  be  perused,  and  what  bveuk  puttin  intil  the  bot« 
torn  o'  pye-dishes,  and  trunks— or  what  awthor  hissed,  or  what  awthor  hurraa'd 
what's  flummery  and  what's  philosophy— or  what's  rant  and  what's  r^« 
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gion— or  wbaVs  monopoly  and  what's  free  tredd— or  wha'a  poets  or  wha's  but 
Fats— or  whether  it's  best  to  be  drunk,  or  whether  it's  hesi  to  be  sober  a' 
hours  o'  the  day  and  nicht— or  if  there  should  be  rich  church  establishments 
as  in  England,  or  poor  Urk  ones  as  in  Scotland— or  whether  the  Bishop  o' 
Canterbury,  wi'  twenty  thousan'  a*ye»r,  is  mair  like  a  primitive  Christian 
tiian  the  Minister  o'  Kirkintulloch  wi^twa  bunder  and  fifty— or  if  folk  should 
aye  be  readin'  sermons  or  fishin'  forsawmon— or  if  it'sbest  to  marry  or  best  to 
bum— or  if  the  national  debt  hangs  like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  o'  the  kintra 
or  like  a  chain  o'  blae-berries— or  if  the  Millenium  be  really  close  at  haun' — 
or  the  present  Solar  System  be  calculated  to  last  to  a'  eternity— or  whether 
the  people  should  be  edicated  up  to  the  highest  pitch  o'  perfection,  or  pre- 
ferably to  be  all  like  trotters  through  the  fipg  o*  AUeur-or  whether  the  Go^ 
vemment  should  subsedeeze  foreign  powers,  or  spend  a'  its  sillar  on  oursells-^ 
or  whether  the  Blacks  and  the  Catholics  should  be  emancipt^wted  or  no  afore 
the  demolition  o'  Priests  and  Obis— or  whether, — God  forgie  us  baith  for  the 
hypothesis^— -man  has  a  mortal  or  an  immortal  sowl — be  a  Phcenix— or  an 
Bister! 

NORTH. 

Precisely  so,  James.  You  have  drawn  my  real  character  to  a  hair — and 
the  character,  too,  of  the  baleftd  work  over  which  1  have  the  honour  and  hap- 
piness to  preside. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  sit  here  ony  lanser — and  hear  a'  things,  Tisible  and  invisible, 
turned  tapsy-tnrvy  and  tapsdteery — I'm  aff— I'm  a£— ower  to  the  Auld  Toon, 
to  tak'  toddy  wi'  Christians — and  no  wi'  an  Atheist,  that  would  involve  the 
warld  in  even-down  Pyrrhonism — and  disorder,  if  he  could,  the  verra  coorses 
o'  the  seven  Planets,  and  set  the  central  Sun  adrift  through  the  sky.  Gude 
nicht  to  ye — sir — ^gude  nicht — Ye  are  the  maist  dangerous  o'  a'  reprobates-?*-for 
your  private  conduct  and  character  is  that  o'  an  augel,  but  your  public  that  o' 
a  fiend ;  and  the  honey  o'  your  domestic  practice  can  be  nae  antidote  to  the 
pushioQ  o'  your  foreign  principles.    I'm  aff— I'm  a£fl 

Enter  Mb  Ambrose  with  a  How^Towdie,  and  King  Pepin  wi^  Potatoes 

and  Ham* 

6hefherb^(«/i  continuation,) 
What  brought  ye  intil  the  room  the  noo,  Mr  Awmrose,  wi'  a  temptation  sic 
as  that — ^nae  flesh  and  bluid  can  resist  ?  Awa'  back  to  the  kitchen  wi'  the  sa- 
voury sacrifice— or  dash  down  the  Towdie  afore  the  Bagman  in  the  wee  do- 
set-room,  ayont  the  wainstcoat. — What'n  a  bonnie,  brown,  basted,  buttery, 
^  iley,  and  dreepin'  breast  o'  a  roasted  Earock !  O'  a'  the  smells  I  ever  fan',  that 
is  the  maist  insupportably  sedudn'  to  the  palate.  It  has  gien  me  the  water* 
brash.  Wed,  wed,  Mr  North,  since  you  insist  on't,  we'Q  resume  the  argu- 
ment after  supper. 

NORTH. 

Good-night,  James. — Ambrose,  depodt  the  Towdie,  and  shew  Mr  Hogg  down 
stairs.    Lord  bless  you,  James — good  night. 

SHEPHERD.    {Resuming  his  seat.) 

Dinna  say  anither  word,  sir.  Nae  farther  apology.  I  forgie  you.  Ye 
wasna  serious.  Come  be  cheerful — I'm  soon  p|dfied.  O  man,  but  ye  cut  up 
a  fool  wi'  incredible  dexterity  I  There — ^a  1^  and  a  wing  to  yoursell — and  a 
leg  and  a  wing  to  me, — ^then  to  you  the  breast— for  I  ken  ye  like  the  breast— and 
to  me  the  ba(±— and  I  dinna  dislike  the  back, — and  then  How-Towdie !  "  Fare- 
well !  a  long  farewell  to  all  thy  fatness."  O,  sir !  but  the  taties  are  gran*  the 
year !  How  ony  Christian  creature  can  prefer  waxies  to  mealies,  I  never  could 
conjecture.  Another  spoonfti*  or  twa  o'  the  gravy.  Hand— baud— what  a 
dduge! 

NORTH. 

This,  I  trust,  my  dear  Shepherd,  will  be  a  good  season  for  the  poor. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na<^  fear  o'  that,  sir.  Has  she  ony  em?  But  I  foigot— the  hens  arc  no 
Uyin'  the  noo.    They're  mootin'.    Faift,  considering  ye  didna  eat  mony  o' 
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the  eisters,  your  appeteet's  no  amiss,  sir.  Pray,  «ir,  will  ye  teBl  nve  gin  (&e«e 
be  ony  difference  atween  thk  new-fangled  oriental  disease,  they  ea'  the  Cho- 
lera, and  the  gude  auld-fai^on- d  Scottish  com]^ent,  the  c^c  ? 

NORTH. 

Mr  Ambrose,  give  Mr  H<^  some  bread. 

SHEFKERD. 

Ye  needna  fash — Mr  Awmrose.  I  tak  bread  at  breakfast,  and  the  after* 
noons,  birt  never  cither  at  denner  or  sooper^-bot  I'm  tonkin'  a  bottle  a  piece 
o'  Berwick's  or  Giles'  strong  yiU  'H  taste  gaen  weel  n^er  die  porter.  Tak  tent  in 
drawin'  the  cork,  that  the  yill  doesna  spoot  up  to  the  eeilin'.  Bottled  yill's 
aye  up  in* the  slirraps.  The  moment  yon  pu'  out  the  cork — ^in  wi'  your 
thoomb— and  then  decant  baith  bottles  into  the  dolphin. 

NORTH. 

Above  an  average  crop,  I  suppose,  James. 

'SHBFHEan. 

Do  you  contribute  to  it,  dr  ? 

NORTH. 

To  what? 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Blackwood's  New  Agricultural  Journal,  to  be  sure.  There's  a  gran* 
openin'  the  noo  for  sic  a  wark — and  he's  gotten  a  capital  Editor.  The  subject 
is  endless  as  the  earth  itsel  and  ito  {nroductiDns. 

NORTH. 

I  am  a  Monogamist. 

SHEFHEKD. 

And  what's  that-^may  I  ask  ? 

NORTH. 

A  man  with  cme  wife*    Her  name  is— >Maga. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay — ^ye  do  richt  in  stickin  till  her.  Were  the  ane  o'  ye  ta  die,  the  tither 
wad  soon  follow.  You  are  lovely  in  your  Hves,  and  in  your  deaths  you  will 
not  be  divided. 

NORTH. 

She  sometimes  has  her  sulks  and  her  tantnuns,— -but  in  spite  of  them  all, 
our  wedded  life  has  been  all  one  honey-moon. 

,  SKEFHERD. 

And  then  what  a  breedy  body !  A  new  birth  every  month — and  sometimes 
twins.    Is  she  never  to  hae  dune  ? 

NORTH. 

Dropping  aU  figure  or  metaphor^ — What  do  you  think  of  Maga,  the  Ma- 
tron ? 

SHEPHERD. 

She  shud  hae  manr  leeteratur — mair  ereetieshism^miur  accounts  o'  books 
o'  voyages  and  travels — ^mair  owerhawlin'  o'  the  press— mair  philosophic  esti« 
mates  o  the  genius  o'  the  age,  in  Poetry,  Eloquence,  Pain  tin'.  Music,  the  Play« 
house,  and  the  rest  of  the  Fine  Arts — ^mahr  topognrohy  and  antiquities— 
aiblins,  mair  divinity,— and  I  hear  folk  that  canna  teaA  Latin  and  Crreek  cry« 
in'  out  for  the  Classics,  as  they  ca'  them, — Popular  Essays  on  th6  Classics, 
from  Homer  down  to  modem  Romaics  inclusive — and  I  can  weel  believe  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  gran'  writers,  for  they  were  gran'  fecbtefs,  and 
the  twa  aye  ^ng  thegither — ^the  liyre  and  the  Lance,  the  Pen  and  the  Swurd. 
Noo,  tell  me,  sir,  and  tell  tte  truly,  was  Theocrates  really  as  gude  a  pastoral 
poet  as  me,  or  Robert  Bums,  or  Allan  Ram8ay>  or  Allan  Cunningham  ? 

nOrth. 

He  was,  James,  your  equal  in  trath,  simplicity,  natture ;  more  than  your 
equal  in  an  occasional  rustic  grace  without  a  name, — superior  far  in  the  power 
and  magic  of  a  language  light  as  air,  dense  as  clouds,  cheerful  as  the  dsdal 
earth,  magnificent  as  the  much-and-manv-soundi^g  sea ; — ^but  he  was,  in  va« 
riety  of  feelii^  and  fancier,  in  depth  and  force  jof  passion,  hi  creation  of  cha« 
racter,  m  ptomsfon  of  imagery,  in  invration  of  incident,  far  inferior  to  You 
Glorious  Four.    He  was  iude^. 
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SHEFHE&D. 

I'm  glad  to  bear  ^at^  sir> — ^for  the  honour  o'  auld  Scotland.  Slie  too,  then, 
is  an  Arcawdia. 

NORTH. 

Let  GlencoTse-Bum,  murmuring  from  Habbie'sHowe  through  Compensation- 
Pond,  down  into  the  fisk,  and  then  to  tbe  8ea,r— left  the  Ayr  mi  Doune,  dieer- 
iog  Coila  with  immortal  music, — let  the  dewy,  no  mose  the  dowie  hdms  of 
Yarrow,— -let  the  Nith,  from  Closebum  to  Onm,  attest  the  truth,-4et  the— *^ 

SHICFHBRD. 

0  man !  but  £tke  inside  4f  Ae  baok  is  sappy— sappy.  What  wi'  your  sauce 
and  its  ain  gravy,  this  is  the  maist  delidous  Towdie  that  «yer  foraged  afore 
the  fanners.  Noo  for  the  yill.  I  fancy  thwe's  nae  sin  in  dichtin  ain's  gab 
wi'  the  table  doth, — ^for  I've  forgqiMeQ  my  pocket-hankerchief  in  my  big  coat. 

KOBTH. 

Is  it  not  singular,  jTames,  tha,t,  though  we  two  have  each  oar  own  peculiar 
and  characteristic  style  of  eating,  we  have  finished  equal  quantities  in'  equal 
times? 

SHEPHERD. 

1  was  dune  lan^  afore  you,  sir, — and  no  to  hurry  you,  have  been  sookin'  awa, 
for  ten  minutes,  m  amang  the  treUiee-wark  o'  the  spine,  lang  after  the  banes 
o'  the  back  were  as  dry  as  horn. 

NORTH. 

And  I,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  have  been  daUying  with  the  merry* 
thought. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  aye  kent,  though  we  soix^times  seem  to  differ  in  opinion,  that  we  are 
congenial  speerits.— For  gudesake,  dinna  drain  the  dolphin ! 

NORTH. 

A  mixture  of  Giles's  and  Berwick— nectar  worthy  an  ambrosial  feast! 

SHEPHERD. 

It  gars  my  een  water,  and  my  lugs  crack.    Noo  for  th6  toasted  cheese. 
{Enter  Taffy  with  t¥fO  Welch  rabbits,  and  exit.) 
SHEPHERD,  {looking  after  him.) 
What  droidi  o'  a  new  cretur's  Uiat  ? 

NORTH* 

A  Welchman.  Desirous  of  seeing  the  world,  he  worked  his  passage  from 
Penrhyn  to  Liverpool,  on  board  a  slater — thence  played  the  part  of  shoe-black 
in  a  steamer  to  Greenock  and  Glasgow — itom  Port  Dundas  in  the  West  country 
to  Port  Hopetoun  in  the  East,  he  ballad-sang  himsdf  in  an  unknown  tongue  by 
one  of  the  canal  coal-boats — and  Mr  Ambrose,  who  has  a  fine  natural  coup 
cr«Bj/,  picked  him  up  one  morning  in  the  Vegetable  Market,  munching  a  car* 
rot,  without  bat,  dioes,  or  stockings^^but  a  livdy,  active,  and  intelligent  looking 
lad  as  you  can  see— and  in  less  than  a  month  he  was  the  ]l>e8t  waiter  in  Edin« 
burgh. 

SHEPHERD. 

What's  the  name  o'  the  cretur  ? 

NORTH. 

On  account  of  a  alight  limp  in  his  left  leg,  whidi  promotes  rather  than  im- 
pedes his  activity,  we  call  luoi — Sir  David  Gam. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hae  some  thochts  o'  keepin'  a  flunky 

NORTH. 

Don't,  James.    A  lassie's  far  bettar  in  every  respect. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  then,  sir,  a  flunky  in  the  Forest  livery  wad  lode  sae  geiteel  and  fa- 
shionable—— 

NORTH. 

What  is  the  Forest  livery  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Bricht  bottle  green,  sir,  lined  and  turned  up  at  the  tails^  lappelles,^  cuffs, 
and  collar,  wi'  oker,  barred  on  the  breast,  when  the  single-breasted  coat's  but- 
toned, wi'  zig-sag  stripes  o'  twisted  gdd  lace— and  the  buttons^o'  yellow  brass. 
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few  in  number^  but  about  as  big'a  a  tat-tfup  eheena  saucer.    ThatTs  die  Fo- 
vest  lirery^  sir. 

NORTH. 

The  nether  integumetits  } 

SHEFHEBD. 

What  ?  the  breeks  ?  There's  nae  maitter  about  the  breeks^-bnt,  genen^f 
spoikin',  nankeens,  wi'  blue  thread  stockings  and  pumps,  in  summer— and 
in  winter^  cwduroys^  wi'  grey  rig  and  fur  worsteds^  and  quarter  boots. 

KO&TH. 

I  do  not  believe  Sir  David  would  leave  Picardy  for  any  place  in  the  world ; 
besides,  James,  it  would  not  be  handsome  to  tempt  him  away  ftom  Mr  Am« 
brose^  by  the  offer  of  high  wages— 

SHEPHERD. 

High  wages,  indeed  I  The  deevil  a  wage  he  should  have  frae  me.  A  sbute 
o*  livery-^-and  anither  of  wark  daes— a  ride  In  the  gig  thrice  a  week — ^that's 
io  ^gy,  in  the  box  ahint — and  on  thejhill  the  ither  three  days  wi'  the  grews— » 
as  muckle's  as  he  could  eat  and  drink  o'  meat,  vegetables,  and  milkness^  cheese 
included-— plenty  o'  fun  in  the  kitchen — ^and  what  mair  could  the  heart  o'  the 
bit  young  Auncient  Briton  desire  ? 

NORTH. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Sir  David  is  laying  up  gokto  stoie,  with  a  view  to 
purchase  an  estate  in  his  native  country.  Like  us  Scotchmen^  the  Welch  are 
«  proud  and  provident  race.    He  is  a  boy  of  toth*  -  •  ' 

SHEPHERD.  •  '  '^'^ 

There  noo,  Mr  North— there's  the  whole  PrincipawHty  o'  Wales  lying  ufti-, 
.touched  for  articles  in  the  Magazine.  What  for  is't  ca'd  the  PrindpawKty  f 
What  like  is't  by  our  ain  Highlands  ?  Is  the  language  the  same's  the  Srset . 
What  mean  ye  by  the  Welch  Triads  ?  Did  Cadwaller,  Urien,  Lewellen,  Mo- 
ored, and  Hoel,  flourish  afore  or  after  Ossian  ?  And  aboon  a'»  what  is  or'ean 
be  in  a'  this  world,  what,  for  mercy's  sake,  tell  me,  can  be,  the  meanin'  o'  the 
Cymrodion  at  Estofiud  ?  •     .  ^ 

N0R1^H.  ' 

All  in  good  time,  James-^but  I  have  hitherto  been  very  unlucky  about 
Wales.  The  only  literary  Welshman  of  great  abilities  and  erudition  I  know, 
has  been  too  busily  occupied  widi  the  important  functions  of  his  own  useful 
and  honourable  profession,  to  become  a  contributor  to  Maga — and  these  Idle 
dogs  of  Oxonians  and  Cantabs— 

SHEPHERD. 

What !  Mr  Sheward  and  Mr  fiulier  ? 

^  NORTH. 

No— no— no.  Batches  of  boys  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  about  to  be- 
come Bachelcnrs  of  Arts,  settle  down  in  Bangor  and  Llanwryst,  and  other 
•pretty  Welsh  villages^  getting  themselves  crammed  by  tutors  with  Greek  and 
cube  roots  for  wranglers,  and  senior  optimes,  and  first  classmen^  and  over  and 
over  again,  during  the  last  seven  years^  have  the  vagabonds  promised  to  send 
me  lots  of  leading  articles    ■    ■ 

SHEPHERD. 

Never  trust  till  a  contributor  fourty  miles  aff  frae  Embro'.  Besides^  young 
lawds  like  them,  though  clever  chiels,  nae  doubt,  carryin'  aff  at  college  gold 
medals  for  Greek  and  Latin  epigrams,  and  English  poems  on  the  Druids,  and 
so  on,  canna  write  articles  gude  for  muckle — ^they  canna  indeed— -and  for  years 
to  come  should  just  confine  tbemsells  to  Allbums. 

NORTH. 

Albums !  James — ^these  compendiums  of  wit  and  wisdom  have  become  the 
greatest  nuisances  of  all  civilized  society—- 

SHEPHERD. 

Tuts^  man — ^what  ails  ye  at  Allbums  ? 

NORTH. 

They  have  broken  that  confidence  between  man  and  woman,  which,  in  our 
young  day,  usecito  form  the  delight  of  an  acquaintance  with  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  female.  .  In  those  happy  times,  how  often  have  we  sat  in  a 
bright  cirele«of  the  fair  jumI  young,  and  talked^  and  laughed^  in  the  gaiety  of 
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oiur  cardeis  hearts,  without  fsar  tnr  apprehension !  But  now  we  are  afVdd,  in 
the  presence  of  ladies,  to  give  utterance  to  any  thing  beyond  a  remark  upon 
the  weather.  It  is  long  since  we  have  drilled  ourselves  to  attribute  smiles  and 
whispers,  and  even  squeezes  of  the  hand,  to  their  true  source.  We  see  an  al- 
bum lurking  in  every  dimple  of  a  young  maiden's  cheek,  and  a  large  folio 
common-place  book,  reposing  its  idexandrine  length,  in  every  curve  of  a  dow- 
ager's double  chin. 

SHEFHBBD* 

Tuts,  man !  What  ails  ye  at  AUbums  ? 

NORTH. 

No  age  is  free  from  the  infection.  We  go  to  a  house  in  the  country,  where 
tiiere  are  three  unmarried  daughters,  two  aunts,  and  a  grandmother.  Com- 
plain not  of  a  lack  of  employment  on  a  rainy  morning,  in  such  a  domicile  and 
establishment  as  this.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  first  patter  of  rain 
upon  the  window  is  the  signal  for  all  the  vellum  and  morocco  bound  scrap- 
books  to  make  a  simultaneous  rush  upon  the  table.  Forth  comes  the  grand- 
mother, and  pushes  an  old  dingy-coloured  volume  into  your  hands,  and  points 
ing  out  a  spare  leaf,  between  a  recipe  for  curing  corns,  and  a  mixture  for  the 
hooping-coUgh,  she  b^  you  to  fiU  it  up— with  any  thing  you  please. 

SHEFHERD. 

Wed,,  weel^  man^-^hy  canna  you  obleege  the  aald  body  ? 

NORTH. 

What  right  has  an  old  woman,  with  silver  spectades  on  her  long  thin  nose, 
to  enlist  any  man  among  die  awkward  squad  which  compose  her  muster  roll  f 
Who  can  derive  inspiration  from  ^e  boncy  hand,  which  is  coaxingly  laid  on 
Tour  shoulder,  and  trembles,  not  from  agitation  or  love,  but  merely  fr^m  the 
last  attack  of  the  rheumatism  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

But  youiq;  leddies  hae  their  AUbums,  too,  as  weel's  auld  anes.' 

NORTH. 

And  even  the  young  ladies,  James,  presume  too  mudi  upon  their  power.  Is 
ihere  no  way  of  getting  into  their  books,  but  by  writing  in  their  albums? 
Are  we  to  pay  for  smiles  at  the  rate  of  so  many  lines  a^dmople  ?  If  the  fair 
creatures  are  anxious  to  shew  Uiey  can  read,  let  them  discover  it  by  the  tenor 
of  their  conversation,  and  not  by  large  folios  of  quotations  from  books  which 
every  body  knows ;  oir  if  they  are  anxious  to  shew  that  they  can  write,  we  can 
tell  them  they  are  very  wrong  in  having  any  such  wish.  I  will  put  it  to  any 
man — are  not  the  pleasantest  women  of  his  acquaintance,  those  to  whose  hand^ 
writing  he  is  the  greatest  stranger  ?  Did  they  not  think  their  adored  enskver, 
who  at  one  time  was  considered,  when  they  were  musing  on  her  charms,  be*» 
neath  some  giant  tree,  within  the  forest  shade,  ^'  too  fair  to  worship,  too 
divine  to  love,"— did  they  not  think  her  a  little  less  divine,  without  being  a 
bit  more  loveable,  when  they  pored  over,  in  her  autograph,  a  long^  and  fool« 
ish  extract  from  some  dunderhead's  poems,  with  the  pdnts  lAl  wrong  placed^ 
and  many  of  the  Words  mis-spelt  ?  ^ 

SHEPHERD. 

Neither  points  nor  spellin'  's  o'  the  smallest  consequence  in  a' copy  o'  terses. 

NORTH. 

Think  of  the  famous  lovers  of  antiquity,  James.  Do  you  think  Thisbe  kept 
a.  scrap-book,  or  that  Pyramus  slipped  "  Lines  on  Thisbe's  Cat"  through  the 
celebrated  hole-in-the-wall?  No  such  thing.  If  he  had,  there  would  have 
been  as  little  poetry  in  his  love  as  in  his  verses.  No  man  could  have  had  the 
insolence,  not  even  a  Cockney  poetaster,  to  kill  himself  for  love,  after  having 
scribbled  namby-pamby s  in  a  pale-blue  gilt-edged  album. 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith — that's  rather  a  lauchable  idea^ 

NORTH. 

In  every  point  of  view,  scrap-books  are  the  death  of  love.  Miny  a  very 
sensible  man  can  '*  whisper  soft  nonsense  in  a  lady's  ear,"  when  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  scene  are  congenial^  We  ourselves  have  frequently  descend- 
ed to  make  ourselves  merely  the  most  agreeable  man  in  the  world,.  tUl  we  un- 
fotonately  disayvesed  thAt  the  bloekheads  whooould  not  coomdi^  ua  when 
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we  were  fleriousy  were  still  farther  from  understanding  the  inefiabk  beaaty  of 
our  nonsense ;  so  that  in  both  cases  we  were  the  sufferers.  They  todc  our 
elegant  badinage  for  our  sober  and  settled  opinions,  and  laughed  in  the  most 
accommodating  manner  when  we  delivered  our  real  mnd  most  matured  settti- 
ments. 

SHEFHian. 
Ye've  run  aff  the  coorse,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Let  no  man  despise  the  opinion  of  blockheads.  In  every  society  they  form 
the  majority,  and  are  generally  the  most  powerful  and  influential.  Laugh  not 
At  their  laborious  disquisitions  on  the  weather,  and  their  wonderful  discoveries 
of  things  which  every  one  knows.  If  you  offend  a  fool,  you  turn  the  wh^ 
muddy  port  of  his  composition  into  rancid  vin^ar,  and  not  all  the  efibrts  you 
can  make  will  abate  its  sourness. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  the  deevil  are  you  drivin'  after  noo  ?  You're  just  like  a  horse,  sif, 
that  aye  gangs  fisistest  when  ye  turn  him  aff  the  main  road. 

NORTHt. 

Nobody  can  write  with  any  thing  like  ease  in  a  scrap-book.  It  is  mudk 
more  widely  published,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  than  if  it  issued  from  Al-« 
bemarle  Street,  or  Blackwood.  Every  person  who  sees  your  oontributiohs, 
knows  something  or  other  about  yourself.  Whereas  you  might  publish  twenty 
volumes,  and  not  one  of  your  immediate  neighbours,  except  perhaps  a  Hterary 
trunk-niaker,  know  any  thing  of  the  matter. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  fack. 

NORTH. 

If  you  write  a  flaming  panegyric  on  any  of  those  fair  tormentors,  you  are 
set  down  as  vtolentiy  in  love  ;  and  if  you  happen  to  be  very  warm  m  your 
praises,  you  will  most  probably  be  prosecuted  for  a  ^'  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage,"  or  shot  deao,  or  lamed  for  life>  by  a  broihar  as  tall  and  fierce  a» 
ODoherty. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wad  see  him  damn'd  first,  afore  I  wad  fecht  him  in  sic  a  quarrels 

NORTH. 

In  summer,  when  the  woods  are  green,  how  delightful  to  wander  fortb^ 
James,  with  some  young  blue-eyed  maiden,  far  into  the  forest ;  to  see  the  sub 
glinting  on  the  moistened  leaves,  while  the  cushat  is  murmuring  its  song  of 
happiness,  which  seems  like  the  indistinct  hum  of  a  heart  too  fill^  with  bUsa 
to  express  it  in  intelligible  words ! 

SHEPHERD. 

.  Ay— noo  that  you're  aff  on  that  topic,  I  may  ca'  for  my  niehtcap.    Auld 
men  never  tire  o'  taukin'  o'  love. 

NORTH. 

Whp  in  such  a  situation  as  this  has  not  felt,  while  hit  affections  spread 
wide  over  the  whole  human  kind,  that  there  arose  a  tenderer  and  warmer 
^endship  for  the  pure  and  lovely  being  who  was  gazing  so  placidly  oh  the 
dear  blue  heavens ;  or  dung  doser  to  his  side  as  the  roaring  of  the  distant 
linn,  the  sough  of  the  waving  branches,  the  cawing  of  rooks,  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  and  the  mighty  hum  which  pervades  a  vast  and  almost  breathing  forest^ 
hnpressed  a  feeling  of  awe  upon  her  innocent  heart ! 

SHEPHERD. 

,  Very  innicent — ^nae  doubt.    They're  a'  innicent  wi'  thdr  tales,  and  yours. 

NORTH. 

In  a  scene  like  this,  if  one  speaks  at  all,  it  is  not  in  the  same  style  or  manner 
as  in  a  '<  gay  and  lighted  hall.  There  is  a  humblidg  and  yet  an  awakening 
thrill  rushes  upon  the  heart,  which  might  well  be  mistaken  fur  religion,  save 
that  its  influence  is  so  transitory 

SHEPHERD. 

Say  xather  idolatry— eemage- worship. 

NORTH. 

And  who,  in  such  a  situation,  as  he  gazed  with  softened  anddiutened  kind- 
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Bei8  on  tbe  pAt  cheek  of  his  beautifnl  companion,  as  he  watched  her  eye  tran*^ 
der  with  a  wild  and  yet  admiring  expression  from  the  mighty  oak  that  cast  its 
unwieldy  arms  over  the  pawning  gulf»  where  far  down  you  knew  hy  the  noise 
a  river  was  .struggling  m  its  narrow  hed,  as  the  lion  roars  and  dashes  hk 
miffhty  strength  against  his  cage, — ^who  would  not  take  her  by  the  waist,  small 
and  d^eate  as  the  waist  may  be,  and  chuck  her  half  wftjr  over  the  brae,  if  she 
turned  to  you,  and  said,  <<  How  pretty ! — ^You  must  write  something  on  this 
in  my  scrap-book." 

SBEPHBIUO* 

Haw^-haw— haw— haw  I— that's  really  very  enterteenin'. 

VOaTH. 

It  is  upwards  of  fifteen  years  since  we  last  contributed  to  an  album ;  and  as* 
in  fifteen  years  we  have  seen  the  advantages  of  refusing  to  do  so,  we  do  not 
€?cpect  we  shall  ever  do  so  agauiu  We  are  not  excited  to  this  by  a  selfish  vndi 
for  ease.  We  would  do  any  thing  in  the  world  to  please  the  whole  sex— -froni> 
the  plainest  and  least  angehc  damsel  that  ever  mended  stockings  and  made  ex- 
tracts  from  Nourse's  Cookery,  to  the  bright  and  fascinating  maid  that  knitted 
fiilk  purses,  and  wept  over  Medora  and  Gertrude,  between  the  intervals  o£ 
painting  fans  and  thumping  a  grand  piano.  But  the  surest  way  to  please  them 
all,  is  to  contribute  to  none.  If  you  write  no  method  of  pickling  onions  for 
Joan,  you  write  no  soxmet  to  Anna  Matilda. 

8HXFHEBD. 

Change  the  sulject,  sir— I  hae  often  observed  that  the  better  a  man  speaka 
on  ony  topic,  the  sooner  you  weary  o't  Do  you  ken  that  I  rather  dSStek  the 
company  o'  blockheads  ? 

NORTH. 

O  the  ddl^ts  of  dulness !  real,  open,  downright,  acknowledged  stupidity  ; 
where  the  idiot  sits  down  on  the  anietest  edge  S^  ^e  sofa,  and  has  his  great 
grey  li^htless  eyes  as  entirely  fixea  on  vacancy,  as  if  the  vision  tended  back^ 
wards  into  his  own  skull ;  where  no  remark  is  expected  from  him  on  any  sub* 
ject,  however  simple,  and  where,  if  he  happens  by  accident  to  say  something 
that  has  a  glimmering  of  sense,  it  is  treasured  up  as  a  wonder,  while  all  your 
own  witticisms  are  considered  common-place. 

SRXPnERn. 

That's  no  the  thing  in't  I  like^but 

'  VORTH. 

In  a  party  composed  entirely  of  gentlemen— how  jdacid  his  countenance^ 
while  aU  the  others  are  disputing !  How  calmly  his  eye  rests  on  his  smoking 
trencher,  while  others  are  engaged  in  literary,  \e^,  or  philosophical  discus* 
aionsi  What  does  he  care  whether  the  Cathohcs  obtain  their  claims,  and  hang 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  the  string  of  his  own  apron !  What  does 
he  core  about  Tests  and  Corporations,  Free  Trades,  Navarinos,  and  Don  Mi* 
guels! 

SUBPHRRD. 

Wanna  ye  let  a< body  speak?  • 

VORTH. 

Then  how  difi^nt  from  this  calm  placidity  of  emptiness  is  the  noisy,  rest- 
less  sort  of  inanity,  which  distinguishes  another  class  of  fools !  In  them  the 
eye  is  perpetually  wandering ;  they  smirk,  giggle,  and  look  as  wise  when  a 
sensible  man  is  speaking,  as  if  they  tried  to  persuade  people  they  understood 
him.  But  all  in  vain.  Look  at  tmit  little  man  with  the  brown  coat ;  see  how 
he  smiles  with  the  same  idiotical  simper,  whatever  is  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion ;  hear  how  he  interrupts,  questions,  doubts,  and  finally,  squeaks  so  loud 
in  his  reply,  that  he  wakens  all  the  children  in  the  nursery  up  stairs,  whose 
squalling  rouses  the  lap-dog,  whose  yelping,  when  you  kick  it,  produces 
frowns  from  your  amiable  hostess ;  and,  all  through  that  empty-pated  block- 
head, you  w^k  home  with  your  bead  throbbing  as  if  it  would  burst,  and, 
moreover,  with  the  reputation  among  all  your  friends  of  a  hard-hearted  mon- 
ster, who  kicked  poor  Brush,  and  ahnost  broke  its  ribs — 

SHBPHEan. 

Wull  ye  no  alloo  a  body  to  edge  in  a  single  sentence,  sir  ? 

^roRTu. 

But  they  are  more  intolerable  even  than  that.    Tha^^  will  interrupt  yr    '" 


the  most  mteresting  tete^a'tetes-^yniXi  bounce  into  a  room  just  wh^  yoa  ai% 
popping  the  question^  and  astonish  the  fahering  damsiel^  who  is  btohing  at' 
your  side^  by  compliments  on  the  beauty  of  her  complexion^-  all  the  tkhe  yoit 
are  anxious  to  put  the  insignificant  coxcombs  up  tHe  chimney. 

SHCPRIXI).  * 

Mt  Norths  I  say,  wull  ye  no  alloo  a  body  to  pit  in  a  single  sentence  ? 

NORTH. 

Puppies  of  this  kind  can  sometimes  sing,  and  woe  betide  their  hearers  i 
They  can  dance,  play  tricks  with  cards,  and  sometimes  even  sew.  They  are 
sent  messages,  they  are  despised  by  the  men^  they  are  laughed  at  by  the  wo- 
men, and  every  body  at  last  agrees,  that  a  noisy  fool  is  not  half  so  agreeable 
as  a  quiet  one. 

SHIFH^O. 

I  wush  you  was  a  wee  mair  quiet  yoursell — you're  ceasin'  to' be  yeloqUent» 
an'  becomin'  loquawcious. 

NOaTH. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  sa3ring,  that  a  fool  who  knows  himself  to  be  t)ne^ 
and  holds  his  tongue,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  enviable  men  in  the 
world.  ^ 

SHEFHEKB. 

Whisht !  whisht !— What's  the  great  Reviews  about,  Mr  North? 

•  NOBTH. 

Our  excellent  friend,  Dr  Brewster,  has  written  a  very  good  and  scientific 
pi^er^  James,  upon  the  recent  history  of  astronomy,  for  the  last  Quarterly.     * 

SHEPHERD.  ' 

I  dinna  doubt  it — the  Doctor's  a  real  clever  mui. 

XORTH. 

In  this  article  the  Doctor  informs  us  of  many  things  of  which  we,  in  oUr  asW" 
tronomical  ignorance,  had  no  conception.  Such  as,  that  oursdves,  the  Sun^' 
and  Venus,  and  Mercurius,  and  the  rest,  are  but  a  nebulof^ 

SHEPHERD. 

.  A  nebula !— What's  a  nebula  ? 

NORTH. 

Never  mind.  That  we  are  posting  off,  all  of  us  in  company,  at  some  certain 
rate  an  hour,  to  bait  at  the  sign  of  Hercules;  that  stars,  which  we  simply  had 
imagined  to  be  like  the  stars  in  the  back  scene  of  a  play,  stationary ^  (excuse 
the  pun*-it  is  in  Joe  Miller,)  were  moving  about  as  merrily  as  mites  in  cheese 
—and  that  a  great  many,  which  we  considered  to  be  in  a  state  of  single  bless« 
edness,  were  in  reality  as  double  as  I^ucifer— *the  star  of  morning-^has  occa« 
sionally  appeared  to  our  matin  optics,  as  they  saluted  the  dawning  day,  dim- 
med somewhat,  from  intense  application  in  this  our  Picardian  Academus  of 
Ambrose. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  could  mak  out  how  astronomers  lay  doon  their  localities  in  the  gate 
they  do,  wi'  sic  a  Paterson-road  precision,  in  the  heavenly  regions.  I  suspeck 
they  tell  great  lees.  But  go  on,  sir ;  there's  a  pleasure  in  listenin'  to  what  ane 
does  na  understaun'. 

NORTH. 

It  appears,  James,  that  Messrs  Smith  and  Herschel  have,  by  a  system  sonie^ 
what  similar  to  ours,  at  which  we  have  this  moment  glanced,  viz.  by  a  diligent 
and  unceasing  use  of  their  glasses,  discovered  some  380  donUe  stars,  and  &Led 
finally,  irrevoeably,  and  beyond  all  contestation,  sixteoi  binary  systems  ;  or^ 
if  any  one  has  a  mind  to  be  critically  and  impertinently  exact,  fourteen. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  what  %8  a  binary  system  ? 

NORTH. 

Never  mind,  James.  Fourteen  binary  systems,  whereof  follows  a  list  in 
Doctor  Brewster's  article,  with  which  God  forbid  you  should  trouble  yourself 
farther,  James,  as  you  have  something  better  to  do  than  tormenting  your 
brains  with  ^  Urss  Majoris— s  f  f*  Bootis — and  the  rest  of  the  rabble  of  hea- 
venly mbbish  ;  rabble,  we  say,  for  we  do  not  perceive  one  among  them  which 
9eem|i  to  ))e  a  star  of  the  di^htest  respectability.  ^         l 
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8HBFHKKD. 

WacVme !  I've  entirely  loetthe  thread  o'  your  disooorse.  Do  you  ken^yob'ftf 
gien  me  a  deiperate  headach  ? 

NOKTH, 

Like  Socrates^  James,  we  were  busied  in  bringing  down  wisdom  from  heo* 
ven  to  earthy  and  drawing,  by  an  easy  and'  soothing  process,  the  minds  of  our 
readers  from  the  double  stars  of  the  firmament,  to  the  double  stars  which  will 
decorate  the  front  of  our  November  Number  1828 — the  Twin  Limiinaries  of 
Maga,  shining  harmoniously  forth  on  the  eyes  of  dark,  benighted,  wandering 
traveller^  1^^  reaaon  to  the  soul. 

SHEPHERPt 

.Twa  numbers  again  !  Sotiie  month  o'  some  year  at  ither,  you'll  be  puttuii' 
out  three^  and  if  the  warld  stauns  that,  she'll  staun  ony.  thing. 

NORTH. 

We  recommend  all  manner  of  persons  to  dismiss  from'  their  minds  all  co&« 
sideratione  of 

■  ■  ■  ■■  spherCj) 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'eCf 
Cycle  and  epicycle ;  orb  in  x)rb ; 

And  be  warned  by  Adam's  advice  and  our  own 

.     .         ■  to  know, 
That  which -before  them  on  the  table  lies, 

1 
I^  the  prime  wisdom — what  is  more  is  fume, 

2  3 

Or  emptiness,' or  fond  impertmence^ 

1  .  ^  3 

t.  e.  to  say,  the  London,  Monthly,  *snd  New  Monthly  Magazines* 

SHEPHERD.  . 

Come,  come,  nae  sneerin'  at  the  ither  periodicals.  They're  a  verra  gude. 

NORTH. 

They  are — and 'the  London  is  amazingly  improved  under  its  present  able 
management.  Here  then  we  are,  revolving  not  round  one  another  in  periods 
varying  from  51  to  1900  years,  but  round  the  public  in  one  steady  period  of 
thirty  days';  not  through  idle  space,  cheerless  and  uucheered,  as  far  as  huma- 
nity is  concerned,  but  among  millions  of  our  countrymen,  filling  them  with 
joy,  and  mirth,  and  gladness,  and  Toryism ;  never  stationary,  never  retrograde, 
but  always  direct ;  never  minus  always  plus  ■    '  ■ 

SHEPHERD. 

'  O  man !  but  you  appear  to  me  to  be  keepin'  up  the  metaphor  wi*  ^reat 
power  and  skill,  like  a  man  playin'  by  himsell  at  battledore  and  ^uttlecock, 
wha  may  gie  ower  whene'er  he  likes  without  losin'  the  game. 

NORTH. 

Our  shine  never  dimmed  by  occultation  or  obscuration,  but  ever  briUiant, 
fixed^  and  untwinkling;  never  of  aspect  malign,  (except  to  the  Whigs,  in 
whose  horoscope  our  influence  was  worse  than  that  of  Saturn,)  but  always  be« 
nignant  and  friendly — always  the  lodestar. 

SHEPHERDJ" 

Tour  vice,  Mr  Nprth,  is  soun'  soundin'  in  my  lugs  like  a  far-aff  water* 
6'. 

NORTH. 

The  Cynosure  of  church  and' king,  on  whotn,  with^'joyful  eye,  the  tried 
friends  of  both  delight  to  look,  with  a  glance  as  keen  and  discnminating,  as 
ever  Dr  Brinkley,  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  first  of  astronomers  and  worthiest  of 
men,  ever  turned  upon  Gamma  Draconis,  when  in  quest  of  its  parallax. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  thinkin'  I  was  drappin'  asleep  the  noo,  and  tumblin'  ower  a  precipiee. 
I  howp  I  did  na  yawn  nane  ? 

NORTH. 

Yawn,  James ! — ^yes,  that  you  did,  like  a  chasm  in  a  treadse  on  the  pictu- 
resque. This  may  seem  the  language  of  eulogium — it  is  that  of  truth.  We  ap-* 
peal  to  that  great  mathematician  whom  wo  have  named,  and  who  is^his  mo-  ^ 
ment  occupied  in  studying  our  pages  in  the  calm  retirement  of  the  jSpisco^ 
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pal  dwelling  of  St  Cohnan  ;  we  appeal  to  Dr  Find,  Dr  Brewster^  Mr  HarscbeU;, 
Mr  Wbewell,  Mr  Smith,  Mr  R^ud».Mr  Powell,  and  UiQ  lateMbMfra  Yinte 
and  Woodhouse/  (is  the  latter  dead  ?)  the  invisible  Dr  Blair  of  the  University  > 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  inaudible  Dr  Ccrwper  of  the  west  country,  and  any  other 
pefMon  who  naa  mode  the  movem^ts  of  heavenly  bodies  the  study  of  his  life. 

SHErUEIUO. 

What  is.it  that  you  appeal  to  them  about— may  I  respectfully  jkA.  ydu> 
wr  ?  ■ 

XiQjlTH* 

Why,  James,  upon  my  honour  I  forget— let  it  be  any  thing  whate^MOk 

SHKFBfBB. 

Oh  aya !  I  see  how  it  Is^  Tha  teddy's  beginnin'  to  telL  The  niemory  fim 
gangs,  and  then  .the  judgment*. 

KORXU. 

We  are  frequently  asked  what  is  the  reason  why  we  publish  double  Num- 
bers, as  we  sometimes  do.  The  answer  is  in  one  word-^Necessity.  W^  ^lat . 
plea  we  excuse  the  devilish  deeds  of  our  groaning  presses.   What  can  we  do  ? 
In  the  space  of  eight  8heet»  it  is  physically  impossible  to  squeeze  the  matter  of 
sixteen.    Inexorable,  and  occasionally  even  fierce,  in  the  rejection  of  articles, 
as  we  are,  it  is  still  out  of  our  power  to  keep  down  the  eyecogrowing,  pile  6f 
excellent  matter,  which  swells  behind  omr  editorial  chair*  We  use  all  tne  me« 
thods  recommended  by  old  Anchises  in  Viigil,-*- 
*'  Alia  panduntur  inanes, 
Suspensa  ad  ventos ;  aliis  sub  gurgite  vasto 
Infectum  eluitur  scelus,  aut  exuritur  igne." 

Which  may  be  thus  literally  translated-^ 

Some  &om  our  attic  window,  perch'd  on  high. 
Borne  on  Auld  Reekie's  winds,  are  sent  to  fly— 
Somej  hurl'd  indignant  by  the  hand  of  North, 
Dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  Frith  of  Forth*- 
Whiles  o'er  the  rest  impends  a  fiery  fate,— 
The  cook's  devouring  flames,  the  terrcnrs  of  the  grate. 

SHErHE&n. 
That^s  smooth  versification^  sir. 

KOATB. 

Yet  with  all  these  methods,  and  others,  which  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
mention,  we  cannot  succeed* 

SHErHERD. 

Fuir  duel  I — I  was  sorry  to  hear  o'  the  death  o'  the  head  Incremawtor. 
What  for  did  he  no  insure  his  li&? 

NORTH. 

Hiere  are  articles  whidi  it  were  sin — ^mortal  sin — to  destroy ;  and  for  these, 
how  are  we  to  manage,  but  by  establishing  a  Supplemental  Number?  It  is 
our  sole  remaining  resource,  and  happy  are  we  to  say,  it  has  always  been  pa- 
latable to  both  public  and  publisher.  We  never  heard  a  c(mmlaint  against  it, 
but  one  from  an  Irish  gentleman  living  in  Nassau  street,  Dublin,  that  it  puz<*  - 
zkd  him  extremely  when  we  published  a  double  Number,  for  he  never  could 
distinguish  which  was  tbe  Magazine,  and  which  the  Supplement.  Both  of 
them,  said  he,,  are.  so.  first-rate,  that  there  is  no  knowing  which  is  to  play  se^ 
cond  fiddle  to  the  other^ 

SHEPHERD. 

The  first  time  a  dooble  Number  appeared,  ma  copies  were  broght  in  by  the 
lass  as  usual  in  a  brown  paper  parshel,  weel  waxed  and  twined— ^nd  directed, 
James  Hogg,  Esq.  Mount  Benger.  I  tore't  Open — and  thinks  I,  am  I  fou  ? 
When  a  body's  in  that  state,  you  ken,  sir,  you  can  dispel  the  delusion  o' 
dooble  vision  o'  ony  particular  object,  like  »  tome  or  a  tummler,  by  takin'  hard 
hand  o't  in  your  haun',  like  grim  death,  and  thus  garrin'  yoursel  confess  that 
it's  in  the  singular  number.  You've  often  dime  diat,  sir,  I'm  stire.  .But  on 
that  occaaion  1  held  a  number  in  ilka^  hi^un'**-ajid  I  aied  to  the  lass,  whp  had 
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gaen  ben  the  trance,  '^  Tibfoie,  is't  'ere  A  )>yenk^  wi*  a  meia'n  fate  da%  in  your 
master's  richr  hatm'  and  likewise  in  his  left  ?"  Tibby<  flnslnpered  in  thb  affirma-i 
tive>  and  I  grew  cemvinded  that  there  was  bevMjM^  a  idooble  Number* 

Coudn't  yen  have  look-d  <«t  the  leading  alrti^leSy  Jnmes  ^ 

SHEPHE&D. 

I  thocht  o'  doin'  that— ImtsufipoBe  the  tffte  had  began  wfa  tlors  Grermanice 
XXlV.^  and  the  other  wi'  a  Hore  Italics  XIV.,  hoo  the  deevil  could  ever  I 
have  come  to  ony  satisfiictory  and  permaoient  conclusion  as  to  their  being  only 
ae  Magazine^  (HT  twa  ? 

NORTH. 

Jam^s,  why  were  you  not  at  the  magnificent  ^nner  given  to  that  best  of 
Highland  gentlemen  and  soldiers.  General  David  Stewaarl  0i  Gifrth,  on  his  ap* 
pointment  to  the  government  of  St  Lude  ? 

shephe&b. 

What  for  was  ye  no  there  yoursel'  ?  But  ca'  him  Garth. 

NORTH.' 

I  was  confined  to  bed,  and  in  vain  attempted  to  put  on  the  tartans. 

SHEPHERI). 

I  settmt  in  the  gig,  but  got  laired— for  the  Lammas  floods  were  down— 
and  the  gig  was  na  ^ot  4)ut  till  the  road  had  subsided;  Sad  and  sbrry  was  I 
no  to  be  present  to  iSiew  my  r^ard  and  respect  for  my  distinguished  friend, 
about  to  take  farewell  for  a  time  o'  his  native  land.  I  had  written  twa  songs 
for  the  occasion.  The  ane  en  Garth  himsel'  111  sing  anidier  time.-^But  here^a 
the  ane  ca'd  the  ^'  Stuarts  o'  Appin.**— 

I  siNC  of  a  land  that  was  famous  of  yore. 

The  land  of  Green  Appin,  the  ward  of  the  flood. 
Where  every  grdy  cairn  that  broods  over  the  i^Kxre, 

Marks  grave  of  the  royal,  the  valiant,  or  good. 
The  land  where  the  strains  of  grey  Ossian  were  framed,-— 

The  land  of  fair  Selma,  and  reign  of  Fingal,— 
And  late  of  a  race,  that  with  tears  mii^  be  named. 
The  noble  Clan  Stuart,  the  bravest  af  aU. 
Oh-hon,  an  Rei !  and  the  Stuarts  of  Appin ! 
The  gallant,  devoted,  old  Stuarts  of  Appin ! 
Their  glory  is  o'er. 
For  the  clan  is  no  more. 
And  the  Sassenach  sings  on  the  hiUs  of  green  Appin. 

^  In  spite  of  the  Campbells,  their  might  and  renown. 

And  aU  the  proud  files  of  Glenorchy  and  Lom^ 
While  one  of  the  Stuarts  held  claim  on  the  crown,    . 

His  banner  full  boldly  by  Appin  was  borne. 
And  ne'er  fell  the  Campbells  in  check  or  trepan. 
In  all  their  Whig  efforts  their  power  to  renew« 
But  still  on  the  Stuarts  of  Appin  they  rai^ 
To  wreak  their  proud  wrath  on  the  brave  and  the  few. 
Oh*hon,  an  Rei !  and  the  Stuarts  of  Appii^  (&Ci . 

In  the  year  of  the  Graham,  while  in  oceans  nf  btobd 

The  fields  of  the  Campbells  were  gallantly  flowing,-— 
It  was  then  that  the  Stuarts  the  foremost  still  stood. 

And  paid  back  a  share  of  the  debt  they  were  owing.  ^ 

O  proud  Inverlochy !  O  day  of  renown ! 

Since  first  the  sun  rose  o'er  the  peaks  of  Cruachin, 
Was  ne'er  such  an  host  by  such  valour  o'erthrown. 

Was  ne'er  auch  a  day  for  the  Stuarts  of  Appin  ! 
Oh-hon,  an  Rei,  and  the  Stuarts  of  Appin,  &c. 

And  ne'er  for  the  crown  of  the  Stuarts  was  fought 
One  battle  on  vale,  or  on  mountain  deer-trodden. 

But  dearly  to  Appin  the  glory  was  bought. 
And  dearest  cJfall  on  me  field  of  CulIode%|^  by  GoOqIc 
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Lament;  O  Gleft^creran,-  Gkn-duror,  Ardshiel^ 

High  ofi&priDg  of  heroes,  wha^oonquer'd  were  never. 

For  the  deeds  of  your  fathers  no  bard  shall  reyeal. 
And  the  bold  dan  of  Stuart  must  perish  for  ever. 
Oh-hon,  aa  Rei !  and  the.  SttJABTS  of  Appin,  &c. ' 

Clan-Chattan  is  broken,  the  Seaforth  bends  low,- 
The  sun  of  Clan- Ranald  is. sinking  in  labour ; 
Glenco,  and  Clan-Donnachie,  where  are  they  now  ? 

And  where  is  bold  Eeppodi,  the  loved  of  Lochaber  ;  t 

All  gone  with  the  house  they  supported ! — ^laid  low. 

While  dogs  of  the  south  their  bdd  life-blood  were  lapping, .  ' 
,    Trod  down  by  a  proud  and  a  merciless  foe,  r 

The  brave  are  all  gone  with  the  Stuarts  of  Appin  ! . 
Oh-hon,  an  Rei  I  and  the  Stuarts  of  Appin,  &c 

They  are  gone !  They  are  gone !  The  redoubted,  the  brave! 

The  sea-breezes  lone  o'er  their  relics  are  sighing. 
Dark  weeds  of  oblivion  shroud  many  a  grave. 

Where  the  unconquered  foes  of  the  Campbdl  are  lying.—  » 
But,  long  as  the  gre^  hairs  wave  over  this  brow,  y 

And  earthly  emotions  my  spirit  are  wrapping,  : 

My  old  heart  with  tides  of  regret  shall  o'erflow,  » 

And  bleed  ipt  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts  of  Appin, 
Oh-hon,  an  Rd !  and  the  Stuarts  of  A]^in  I  r 

The  gallant,  devoted,  old  Stuarts  of  Appin  1 
Their  glory  ia  o'er, . 
For  their  star  is  no  more. 
And  the  green  grass  waves  over  Uie  heroes  of  Appin ! 

(  The  whole  tenement  ringe-wUk  twdafntttUm. ) 

SHEPHERD. 

What's  that?  What's  that? 

AMBROSE.    {Entering  much  agitated.) 

The  Festal  Hall,  Mr  North,  is  filled  with  the  Canoi^te  J^winning — we 
have  ^ye  supper  parties  in  the  Parlours — and  the  whole  insist  x>n  eithar  8end<« 
ing  deputations,  or  coming  bodily 

SHEPHERD. 

Fling  open  the  faulding  doors,  Awmrose — and  that  ither  door  commandin' 
a  vista  o'  the  lang  trano 
{The  wide  folding-doors  Jig  open---and  the  Festal  Hall  is  seen  illuminated 
through  all  its  hfty  length,  with  its  gas-chandeliers^and  crammed  with 
the  Brethren  ofUie  Canongate  Kilwinning  Lodge,  in  gorgeous  apparel.  The 
side-door  also  is  unfolded,  and  the  lobby,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  seen 
crowded  with  crowned  heads.  There  is  a  deep  silence  for"  a  moment 
— and  as  Mr  North  and  Hogg  rise  and  bow,  the  thunder' of  applause  ie 
like  the  splitting  of  an  ice-berg.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Noo's  the  time  for  a  toast,  Mr  North.  Tak  them  in  the  fit,  and  astonish 
thdr  weak  minds  wi'  a  speech. 

NORTH.    {RaisiTig  his  right  arm  in  sign  of  silence,  amidst  prodigious 

applause.) 
Gentlemen, 
On  rising  to  propose,  with  aU  the  honours,  .The  Duke  of  Welliagton  and 
his  Miyesty's  Mmisters,  {Thunders  of  applause,) — ^it  will  scarcdy  be  expected 
that  I  can,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  take  more  than  a  very  general  and 
sweeping  survey  of  the  principles  that  now  guide  the  foreign  and  domestic 
pohcy  of  what,  I  fear  not,  will  prove  itself  to  be  tbe  wisest  and  strongest  go- 
vernment with  which  Great  Britain  was  ever  blessed,  by  a  gradous  and  be- 
nignant Providence.  {Loud  cries  of  Hear,  hear,  hear.)  ThanK  Heaven,  it  is  a 
fi^  and  a  permanent  government  Ministers  were  becoming  as  fickle  and 
variable  a  race  as  women— dther  as  young  or  old  women-~(^t^^)— and 
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tlMugk  ftt  fiAt  wonddrAiily  tkankfol,  they  in  generai  contrived  t^  jget  iato  the 
miUes  fbefoTC  the  esq^inHwi  of  the  honejr^nidon.  (JMuf  law^A^.)  '  Whj  really^ 

6!titleiiien^  ^lere  wm  much  to  admhre  ia  the  plctatesqa^— the  ^tatastie  eom- 
aationa  into  whidi  the  cloudlaBd  of  administratioa  was  bei|ig  perpetuaiiy 
thrown  by  every  gale  that  chanced  to  blow  fWim  north  or  south— -the  chief 
BhM»e  in  the  aiiy  pageant  beujg  aometinies  like  a  whale,  sometimes  Ulce  a  osr- 
net,  and  sometimes  like  a  weasel.  (Jjoud  laughter,)  fint  tiK  whole  unsubstui* 
liai  £sibric  of  mist  and  vapour  is  swept  away'-<«nd'w0  have  once  more  a  dear 
view  of  the  bold,  bright,  blue  sky.  (^Hwr,  hear,  Aear.)  Why,  even  had  the 
men  and  the  measures  themselves  been  good,  there  had  been  something  luck« 
less  and  portentous  in  this  perpetual  shSting  of  soenery  and  actors— but  they 
were  all  very  bad,  or  indifl^rently  so— and,  thank  Heaven,  before  the  bungled 
performance  could  be  brought  to  anything  like  a  catastrophe,  the  cnrtaia 
dit^ped  ;  and  pray,  whether,  think  ye,  was  it  the  more  likdy  to  have  proved 
a  tragedy  or  a  farce  ?  {much  laughter) — I  said^  Gentlemen,  that  those  fre- 
quent changes  were  bad  as  changes— and  they  were  worse  on  this  account, 
tnat  they  were  always  changes  approximating  the  Government  nearer  and 
nearer  to  what  the  country  h^ea,  despiica,  and  distrusts— Whiggery^ — (Lnut 
efteeiv)— G^entlemen,  only  suppose  Ibr  a  moment  a  change  in  the  management 
•f  Uie  Editorship  of-  Blackwood's  Maga:cine.— ^iV«,  no,  n§,  ite,  loe  conned 
Mipp99e  «<— no,  no,  ne)— Suppose  Tidder  edited  ifaga  in  spring, — {Lcmd 
eA«erf )— Mr  Hogg  in  mns/mi&r-r-^immefue  oheeriMft  ^^d  kusgkiery^MiJicdeeu. 
Mallm  in  autumn*— (Zrai^^^U^)  and  in  winter,  Bnsign  aoM  Adjutant  Mor- 
0UI  O'Doherty,  the  IStaJMlard-bearer— ^TVemcn^tnur  appUiuse,  and  ehotOe  9f 
AM^A^er)— High  as  one  and  att  of  these  eminent  individuals  stand,  both  as 
pi^e  and  private  characters  in  the  estimation  of  the  vmnid,  and  most  de« 
•trvedly  so— (^^or,  hear)'-^l  pot  it  boldly  to  yoor  oonsdenoes,  and  on  your 
eonsdences  you  will'  re^ly-«-wieuid,«ould  Ma&a  lur?8  been  the  Maga  she  long 
has  been,  is,  and  era  wiU  be,  under  the  Prime-Minii^er^ip— the  Fhrst  Lord 
of  the  TreaiBury-shipy  *of  the  very  humble  parson  who  now  addresses  you— OUL 
Cfaiiati^her  North  ?— ^A^<?»cr,  newry  never*  <  'kurra — Aurra'^urra — MmUmsim 
attic  ekierefbr  many  mnm^)— But,  Gendemen,  suppose  me  dead*— (iVb,  m^ 
nt,  never,  never,  ftever,  newfr^^urra  kmrra  hmrret.  North's  immortal^mrra^ 
aad4hat  Maga,  by  one  of  those  wonderful  changes  in  hnman  affiurs  that 
sometimes  startle  the  eye  of  wisdom,  and  make  virtue  hai^  her  bead— aim- 
peso  that  the  administration  of  Mega  had  IkUen  into  the  himds,  or  rather  mib 
paws  of  the  Codnteys— (^woi'i^iewe  gvffwtoe) — that  Lei^  Hunt  had  h&eo.  ap« 
poMMed  Frime  Minist^*— (Cbniwmaii  o«<iMna<ioR)— Haehtt,  Home  Seeretaiy 
— (ilf  «dk  cfemJen)— «nd  limms  elevated  to  the  War-Diepartment*^(09fie«i& 
tfiene  of  towyjbfer).-  X^entiemen,  the  base  Fnecion  whom  we  have  finally  pot 
down,  might  have  been  forgiven  mudi,  had  they  leved  ^ir  country — even 
as  sla^  love  the  soiL  But  the  passion  of  patriotism  is  too  nearly  Axtk  to 
yirtne,  evor  to  find  a  plaoe  in  the  bosoms  of  the  degenecaite.  They  strove,  as 
tf  Ihey  had  been  ungrateful  aliens,  in  vain  legkimiaed  en  the  samd  sdl  of 
Albion,  to  Shear  her  orown  of  glory  of  all  its  beams— { fiear,  hear,  hear),-^ 
IVue,  they  had  a  few  watchwords  which  tkek  unhallowed  lips  pco&ned— 
Hwnpden  and  Sydney,  for  example, — ^names  thai  lost  all  their  grandeur,  when 
eulocioed  by  ^e  dritelliv^  of  teinken  demagogues,— (  Tremendoui  a^Uatae^ 
~-who,  on  eonduding  th^  orations.  In  (heir  nal  a^unst  corruption,  fovgot 
fo  pi^  thehr  bill,  and,  hf  thdr  love  of  Mberty,  were  eventually  laid  by  the 
beds  injdl.---(Jiiime*Me  JI»ci^flbfer.)«-4}entl6BBen,  Let  me  come  to  the  poia*  ait 
once.  The  great  question  is.  Peace  at  War^  Yes,  say  a  thousand  tonguea 
— Peace-^becauae  you  ean't  hdp  it.  The  Viscount  Chateaidbriand  hi  hift 
^efomsl  des  Debate— the  fat  dd  editor  of  ihe  Courier  li'rancaifr— €€hbeitt<^ 
Km^t^*^e  fhiladelphta  Quarterly— SMd—Connd^Laidess—4nan)r  <ithe<n 
hi  A  diapes,  aaid  sizes,  loudly  €xdaiBv-^Tou  mu0t  baive  peace.  You  are 
broken  by  yeur  4d>t»-^you  can't  ire  a  gnn^  l^ere  nre  the  Irish  PapiatS'  ■  ■ 
tfiere  are  the  Luddites  (this  was  Chateaiobnand'B  cretcihet)— diere  -are  4^ 
onMound  notes^-^here  is  every  thing  in  ^e  werid!  (ffear,  hear,  Aiasi^ 
tka^  4  etqpilal  eapreeehn.)  Fight  you  ean't^-you  an  did.  Ya«  aPe  *'d&- 
fteed  in  the  utjlverse,"  says  the  Viscowit.  ^  filem  ms,"  says  a<aan  of  « 
Vui.XXIV.  2Y  r 
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very  superior  order  of  talent  to  Chateaubriand,  namely  Cobbett,  '^faow  pa^ 
cific  and  gentle  we  are  become  in  these  days !  We  want  the  lion  to  lie  down 
with  the  lamb.  Having  the  greatest  Captain  of  the  age  at  the  head  of  us^ 
and  having  a  most  thundering  standing  army  in  the  midst  of  profound 
peace,  we,  quite  in  the  Quaker  style,  are  wholly  employed  in  producing 
peace  and  quietness  among  all  the  nations  on  the  earth.  Not  content  with 
^ving  peace  for  ourselves,  and  letting  the  resi  of  the  world  do  what  it  likes, 
we  must  needs  make  all  other  nations,  or,  at  least,  pray  them  to  do  it,  live 
in  peace  and  in  biotherly  love.  This  is  a  new  tone,  and  this  is. a  new 
'office  for  England.  It  is  very  amiable ;  and  it  is  amongst  those  good  efiects 
which  poverty  produces  wherever  it  exists."  {Capitai  !  Cobbett's  often  capital,) 
And  so  Old  £ngland  is  beaten  !  Well !  we  are  sorry  for  it — ^for  it  was  a  good 
fighting  sort  of  country  •  once  upon  a  time.  We  remen^ber  the  day  when 
it  had  a  name  for  holding  out  cold  iron  ;  and  looking  on,  if  we  have  seen-— 

— —  that  glory  fade, 
That  honour  perish,  and  that  fame  decay, 

there  is  no  use  of  talking  about  it  any  further— we  have  seen  a  sorry  sight. 
(^Devil  the  fears — hurraw — hurraw — kurraw).  Cheer  up !  old  Queen  of  the 
Waters  I  cheer  up  !  We  cannot  fight,  it  seems.  Have  we  fewer  hands,  or 
weaker  thews  and  sinews,  or  colder  nearts — is  the  breed  of  the  men  of  Cressy, 
and  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt,  and  Blenheim,  and  Ramilies,  Oudenarde,  and 
Malplaquet,  Alexandria,  Talavera,  and  Salamanca,  Vittoria  and  Toulouse,  and 
Waterloo— to  say  nothing  of  the  Armada,  La  Hogue,  the  West  Indies,  (Rod- 
ney) the  Ist  of  June,  Camperdown,  St  Vincent,  the  Nile,  Copenhagen,  and 
Tl^lgar,  with  ten  thousand  other  battles  and  sieges  by  sea  and  land,  which, 
in  other  histories,  would  have  filled  the  trump  of  fame,  as  fitting  passports  to 
immortaHty  for  all  concerned  in  them,  and  as  crowns  of  eternal  glory  for  the 
nation,  whose  annals  they  illuminated — {Loud  and  enthusiastic  cries  ofHear-^ 
hear-^hear)  Is  that  breed  of  men  extinct?  Nobody  will  say  it.  Is  the  ispirit 
departed  from  atnong  us,  which  won  France  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  whidh 
smote  to  the  ground  the  power  of  Spain,  in  the  times  of  the  commencement 
of  nu)dem  civilization-^(iVb,  it  liv€s,'and  will  live  for  ever) — which  has  spread 
the  dominions  of  Japhet  unto  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  seated  a  company  of 
foreign  merchants  upon  the  throne  of  the  Tamerlanes  and  the  Gei^ses— 
{Beautifu  oriental  imagery-^Hear-^^iear-^^ear) — ^which  fought  single  handed 
against  almost  the  whole  world  in  arms,  and  came  forth  jubilant  in  victory 
from  the  gigantic  contests  in  our  own  days^s  the  spirit  that  has  made  one  of 
the  smallest  of  nations  mistress  of  all  the  waves  of  the  sea,  wheresoever  they 
roll  from  North  and  South — ^is  that  spirit  dead  ?  {Na — na — na — its  an  immortal 
speerit,)  Let  any  body  say  so,  and  we  shall  *'  call  the  tailor,  loon."  (  Tiler,  tiler, 
tiler-'-'Snip,  snip,  snip,)  A  tailor  must  he  be — {he  maun  be  sae)^axkd  a. most  de- 
generate taibr — {hear^hear — hear) — a  stercoraceous  fawner  upon  the  foreman 
-^{loud  laughter) — ^who  never  could  screw  his  courage  to  the  desperation  of 
dreaming  that  he  could  be  a  man.  {Here  the  house  was  convulsed  for  several  ndm 
nutes,)  No-— nobody  says  this.  General  Foy,  in  his  Posthumous  Work,  James 
•— Grentlemen — ^Mr  Speaker— in  which  he  endeavours  to  depreciate  the  £ngli^ 
soldier  as  much  a^  he  can,  is  obliged  in  spite  of  himself  to  stop  in  his  career  of 
cursing,  and  to  bless  altogether.  As  for  our  sailors,  he  gives  up  any  attempt 
to  imveaeh  their  valour — ^he  coolly  dismisses  them  as  ''.  sea- wolves  roaming 
over  tne  ocean,"  with  whom  contest  is  so  hopeless  as  to  be  almost  impertinent* 
But  a  band  there  was,  the  Invincible  Soldiers  of  La  Belle  France — ^there  was 
the  Old  Guard,  which,  as  Camfarcmne  said,  as  he  was  sneaking  away  in  custody 
of  a  corporal,  ^'  may  die,  but  not  surrender ;"  and  with  them,  competition  on 
the  part  of  the  modern  Vikinger,  was  held  to  be  equally  absurd.  In  Spain^ 
however,  he  remarks,  the  Frendi  officers  observed  that  it  was  much  easiar  to 
laugh  at  English  am^es  in  their  casernes  of  Paris,  than  to  stand  before  them  in 
the  fidds  of  the  Peninsula ;— ( J7ear,  hear) — and,  adds  the  Greneral,  with  much 
naivete,  "  it  does  not  require  mudi  disarimination  to  find  out  that  the  same 
courage,  constancy,  discipline,  and  coolness,  idiich  obtained  for  them  victo-i 
ries  at  sea,  would  be  equally  available  if  pimierly  conducted  on  land."  Yet, 
before  Waterloo,  the  FreQcn  Peninsular  officers  comforted  thenuelyes  with 
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the  reflection,  that  the  Emperor  had  not  yet  heen  opposedT-excepting  at  Acre, 
which  was  judiciously  forgotten — to  the  English  troops— that  the  Old  Guard 
had  never  been  looked  upon  in  all  the  grimness  of  gasconade ; — Qaughter) — 
and  "  wait,"  said  they,  "  till  then"  Well !  the  time  came  at  last,  of  this 
much- wished  for  consummation.  There  was  the  Emperor— tliere  was  the 
Guardr— there  was  the  flowrer  of  France — ^there  was  Ney — ^and  Murat,  and  the 
other  thunderbolts  of  war,  fighting  for  their  lives,  their  honours,  their  fame, 
with  all  the  desperation  of  men  who  knew  that  victory  was  glory  and  for- 
tune, and  that  defeat  was  total  ruin. — And  what  was  the  result? — (ijy, 
what  was  the  result !) — ^Foy,  and  other  writers  of  his  school,  filled  with  mean 
jeiUousy  against  the  great  and  glorious  General  that  prostrated  their  idol,  a 
meanness  of  which  Buonaparte  himself,  to  his  disgrace,  was  guilty,  say  all  that 
they  can  to  depreciate  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  {Scornful  laughter,)  They 
employ  all  the  petty  and  contemptible  sophistry  with  which  the  discomfited 
have  always  consoled  themselves,  to  decry  the  military  skill  of  a  general  who 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  defeated ;  and  some  of  mem  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
with  countenances  of  triple  brass,  that  the  French  had  actually  won  the  vic- 
tory,-  and  that  the  English  were  beaten  some  half-dozen  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  If  we  ask  them,  why,  if  beaten,  were  they  not  driven  off  the  ground  ? 
why  did  not  your  victorious  legions  hound  them  over  the  field  in  bloody 
chase  ?  It  would  have  been  a  new  sight  to  have  seen  the  backs  of  an  English 
battalion.  {Cheers.)  Foy  will  give  the  answer.  "  There  they  stood,"  says  he, 
^*  there  they  stood,  the  immovable  battalions,  as  if  they  were  rooted  to  the 
ground."    Ay,  there  they  stood,  indeed — 

— — —  No  thought  of  flight, 

None  of  retreat — no  unbecoming  sound 

That  argued  fear— 
until  the  moment  came,  when,  responsive  to  the  long-pai^ed-for  signal,  '^Up^ 
Guards,  and  at  them,"  they  rushed  forward  to  the  annihilation  of  the  army 
which  had  beaten  them,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  war — {loud  cAeer«)— laws 
which,  it  seems,  they  could  not  comprehend.  Long  may  such  stupidity  charac^ 
terise  the  soldiers  of  England  ! — {Shouts  of  laughter) — Long  may  she  be  able, 
when  necessity  requires,  to  send  forth  into  the  field,  the  immovable  battalions 
which  cannot  be  persuaded  of  defeat — a  word  that  could  not  make  its  appearance 
;in  their  vocabulary. — {Continued  applause)^-Jsmes,  Gentlemen,  Mr  Speaker 
—I  may  be  reminded  here,  that  nobody  is  doubting  the  valour,  &c.  Sec.  8cc.  of 
theBristish  army  and  navy,  and  that  the  only  difficulty  in  the  case,  is  the  money. 
How  can  you  go  to  war,  when  your  National  debt  is  800,000,000  of  pounds, 
to  say  nothing  of  shillings  and  pence, — and  your  annual  taxes  fift^  or  sixty 
millions,  as  depicted  in  a  standing  column  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  some 
Numbers  ago  ?  To  carry  on  a  war,  you  must  either  borrow  money  or  increase 
your  taxation,  before  you  propose  to  do  either  ? — O  curves  in  ierram  animas  ! 
Is  this  pitiful  penny  policy  to  tie  down  the  giant  of  England  with  its  Lillipu« 
tian  XioridaLge.'^Laughter) — We  agree  with  those  who  desire  that  the  burdens 
laid  upon  the  country  should  be  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  its  security  and 
honour, — ^but  not  one  farthing  lighter.  When  its  security  and  honour  de* 
mand  it,  we  are  prepared  to  lay  on,  and  ^'  cursed  be  he  who  first  cries.  Hold, 
— ^Enough." — {Hear,  hear,  liear,) — We  have  no  patience  with'those  who  tdl 
us,  that  the  resources  of  the  country  would  not  enable  us  to  support  double 
the  taxation  that  they  do  at  present,  provided  circumstances  required  it — 
{Eh?  eh?  eh?  hoo's  ihat?)-^ls  there  any  one  who  does  not  perceive, 
that  we  could  more  easily  bear  the  re-imposition  of  the  Income-tax,  {I  hoe  nae 
objection  to  the  Income^taof,)  or  some  other  one  less  obnoxious  in  its  mode  of 
collection,  than  we  were  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  pressure  ?  And  is  there 
any  man  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  we  should  go  to  war  now, 
who  will  not  agree  with  us  when  we  say,  that  that  sum  would  be  amply  suf- 
ficient to  carry  us  through  any  contest  in  whkh  there  is  the  slightest  diance 
of  our  being  engaged?  He  who  will  be  hardy  enough  to  say  so^  does  not 
know  how  far  13  or  14  millions  of  money  expended  on  ourselves — {Hear,  hear, 
Aear)— not  in  subsidies,  the  day  of  whidi  is,  thank  Heaven !  gone  by— -(Aear) 
not  in  broken  and  detached  expeditions;  but  in  the  maintenance  of  one  Ot 
two  great  fleets  and  tnnie8,-^not  in  distant  and  expensive  struggles  about  com 
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loniei ;  but  in  Europe  itad^  at  tlM  head^aarten^  in  the  t&tj  penetndim  of 
any  eaemy  who  dioiud  be  hardy  ewm^  to  make  it  Dooeaaary  to  us  to  assault 
hi«i^*«Hwt,  in  sbort»  itf  tl^  ftibme  8dio<d  of  the  timM  and  cautions  geuenib 
of  the  eariy  days  of  the  Anty  aoobiu  w«r^  irko  aufiered  themselves  to  be  fright* 
ened  into  the  betief  that  we  could  not  oppose  the  great  ootitineDtal  powers  in  . 
the  fidd^  but  that  we  should  be  satisfied  to  flay  seeoad  fiddle  to  joatioBs  who 
took  our  money  when  it  sevred  their  purposing  and  deserted  our  side  when 
they  had  bera  saturated  with  our  guineas.  Na  The  WeUii^tim  school  has 
put  an  end  to  that-^(2>i^  cries  of  Hear y  hear,  Itear,  from  the  widk  HousA — 
and  if  we  mu^  fi^it,  a  short  clause  of  three  or  four  lines  in  a  money-oili 
would  in  three  months  put  us  in  poraesaon  of  the  sinews  of  war.^iter,  nearly 
If  we  idshed  to  facovow  money-^O  Huto!  God  of  the  Stock  Exchange-* 
wouldst  thou  not  d^iea  ^y  bags,  and  let  loose  the  imprisoned  angels  on  the 
ftolli  of  the  flagDfKdadEii^ind?*-^i>tfa{cr»Bf  of  ilear^tear^^ntGrruptedmitk 
lmg^er.)'^WbmiQipegat  Mv^regor^  Cacique  of  Poyais,  when  Simon  Bdi- 
▼ar^  Lord  Pfote^jtopr  of  Ccdomlna,  when  B[ing  Ferdinand  of  Spaing  who,  like 
his  great  predeeessory  ^Isquire  Soi^h  (See  Arbulhnot's  John  Buil^)  though  nc^ 
hi  ^ate  has  no  breeches,  when  Sencr  Thieftadoy  or  whatever  else  his  name  ia^ 
fren  MeadoD,  (^Lamf^r)  when  IXm.Pedro,  importer  of  |«w  Iiidmien,  of  Bisi^ 
zit»  (Coniinmd  iauMer)  whrai,  to  make  short  wurk  of  k,  Barthians,  and  Medeflr> 
and  filamites,  and  tie  dwellersin  MoBopotamuL,  and  in  Jodca,  aad  Cap^o^ 
cia»  in  Fontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Paaphilia,  in  Sgy^ptand  in  t)ie  parts  of 
Libya  about  Cyrene,  a^  strangeis  cf  BiOQie,  Jews  and  |iroselyt»,  Cretes  ^d' 
Arabians,  have  been  borrowing  money  fitnn  i^,  \C&mwmons  of.hiughter}  wheQ 
in  tNk  years  we  have  lent  these  lads  inore  than  a  hundred  miUions  of  money— 
is  it  to  be  believed,  that  the  only  person  who^  should  be  refiised  when  he  asked, 
would  be  King  George  the  Fourth,  if  he  were  to  show  his  ttoble  countenance 
among  the  Jews  andJSentiks  of  Comhill  ^'^T)mmder&u$  ehaert/rom  all  parts 
^tke  4M«fe)--4hat  would  be  a  hard  case  in(ked-^£aiigi^£0r).4-«But  of  Jjou^tiA 
it  mxf  be  said*  as  of  the  great  maritime  oties  or  oU,  '^t  her  merchants  ide 
prmoes— they  do  not  belong  to.  the  Mammooiies,  *'  wfao^  dead  tof^ory,  aaSLj 
bum  for  ^d."«--(&ar,  M^>  &Mkr)--Though  ihey,  and  &«r  sons,  and  iheir 
servattts>€a<KU  in  iditps  to  the  uttermost  patt^  of  the  earth^^is tant  ftr,  their 
eyes  mm  stiU  daisied  into  4ears  by  the  dream  oi  &^^hi«e  dift  of  A2bi»n«^ 
(Hmr^  heoTj  hmry^^  their  heaits^  their  natiue  sakt  is  the  £un^  gem  set  in 
all  the  sea ;  and  .were  their  King  in  jeopardy,  they  would  pour  the  wealth  of 
Uie  world  at  hifkht^  tiil  fleets  and  armies  wcte  seen  on  all  our  seas  and  shoica^ 
in  seryice  of  Himylbriugfaeat-minddL  of  all  the  House  of  Brunswidc,  vAo  ne* 
oar  kfl8ferp0tten  the  principles  thataeated  his  famUy  on  the  thronfiiof  dieae  u»^ 
conquesed  and  uiKoiifatrable  kingdmna.-^(fVialt  ^  Sunder  ^AsekOdg  Utu 
rtWe.) 
{^^  iijfiswmemeuisih&rsreiffMiadead  sUeatoe^^-^kemamei^ 

der  roik  in  iu$HmiM0fiS  ^koee  up  mstd  down  aU  tie  strode  andsqwaree 
f^  tke  eHy,  tiil,  as ^ rmeHMtra6sd  fron^  tie  €aeik,UdiBs  over  jMhttr'e 
tSetU  »monff  the  sias^} 

8<IErHUtD« 

Li^  him  up  gently,  lift  him  up  gendy-^and  for  Heairen'e  sake,  tak  care  a^ 
liMgoutyfoot. 

(  The  Maeier  of  the  Ckmmgate  KUmnnk^**Smwra,wi  Jvmior  Wmrdens-^two 
Highland  Cbkftaim  in  full  ^parb-^-and  the  Rvtasiasi  Oeuerol^hsar  Ma 
NoaT»«ntf  <n  Vrvan^  on  ttev*  skouidere^  and  ihe  Proceeeiosi  disappeoaro^ ) 
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The  Duellists. 


A  TALK  OF  THE  "  THIRTY  YEAB8  WAR. 


.  While  Lower  Saxony  was  oppress* 
ed  and  exhausted  by  the  Austrian  and 
Bavarian  troops  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  had 
.been  preserved  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod from  military  outrage  by  the  cau- 
tious or  timid  policy  of  the  Elector, 
John  George.  At  length  the  advance 
of  the  savage  Tilly  into  his  states, 
in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  re- 
cede from  the  treaty  of  Leipzic ;  and 
the  successive  captures  of  Merse^ 
burg,  Naumberg,  and  other  places  of 
strength,  compelled  the  Saxon  prince 
to  reunquish  his  temporizing  policy, 
and  to  embrace  the  proffered  alliance 
and  protection  of  Gustavus  Adolphas. 
This  unexpected  accession  of  strength 
determined  the  Swedish  monarch  to 
abandon  the  defensive  system  he  had 
f(H-  some  time  pursued,  and  to  advance 
immediately  upon  Leipzic,  which  had 
also  opened  its  gates  to  the  Catholic 
general.  At  this  dreadful  crisis,  when 
intelligence  of  the  rapid  advance  of  Til- 
ly had  spread  consternation  through- 
oat  the  Electorate,  and  the  dread  of 
Austrian  barbarity  overbalanced  the 
hope  of  deliverance  by  the  Swedes,  I 
had  been  officiating  several  months  as 
curate  in  the  populous  village  of  B.  in 
Upper  Saxony.  The  atrocious  cruelty 
of  Tilly  at  Magdeburg  was  still  fresh 
in  our  recollection,  and  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  villagers  impeUed  them  to 
seek  relief  from  incessant  and  devout 
attendance  at  church.  The  bells  were 
tolled  hourly,  and  fervent  prayers  for 
Vol.  XXIV. 


divine  assistance  were  succeeded  by 
the  sublime  hymns  of  Luther,  while 
aroand  the  portrait  of  the  immortal 
Reformer,  large  tapers  were  constant- 
ly burning,  as  before  the  altar  of  a 
saint. 

One  day,  while  the  congregation  was 
singing  with  fervent  devotion  the  fine 
hymn,  beginning,  '^  The  Lord  is  a 
tower  of  strength,"  the  church  door 
was  abruptly  thrown  open,  and  a  dusty 
courier,  in  the  Electoral  uniform,  rush- 
ed into  the  middle  aisle.  Immediate- 
ly the  organ  ceased — the  singers  were 
mute,  and  every  head  was  turned  in 
anxious  anticipation  of  some  moment- 
ous intelligence.  The  stranger  ad- 
vanced rapidly  to  the  altar,  ascended 
the  steps,  waved  his  hat  thrice  above 
his  head,  and  exclaimed  in  tones  of 
loud  and  thrilling  energy—"  Rejoice, 
my  dear  fellow  Christians,  rejoice! 
The  brave  Lutherans  have  conquer- 
ed— the  battle  of  Leipzic  is  fought  and 
won — 7000  Imperialists  lie  dead  on 
the  field— Tilly  has  fled— and  the 
ffreat  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  his  army 
have  returned  thanks  to  God  Almighty 
on  their  knees." 

At  this  joyful  and  unexpected  in- 
telligence every  knee  was  bent,  and 
every  lip  moved  in  thanksgiving ;  the 
pealing  organ  put  forth  all  its  volume, 
and  the  assembled  villagers  eoncluded 
the  hymn  with  streaming  eyes  and 
grateful  hearts. 

About  three  weeks  after  this  happy 
day,  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  humble 
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apartment^  and  eontemplatiog  with  a 
grateful  heart  the  improyed  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  great  Protestant 
cause^  wnen  a  stranger  entered  the 
room  unannounced,  and  seated  him- 
self opposite  to  me  in  silence.  His  tall 
person  was  envebped  in  a  military 
cloak— his  countenance  was  hronsed 
with  exposure  to  sun  and  storm^  and 
his  eyes  and  forehead  Were  oversha- 
dowed by  a  dragoon*helmet.    I  gazed 
felt  some  time  upon  this  mysterious 
intruder;  but  my  earnest  perusal  of 
his  features,  although  it  roused  some 
remote  reminiscences,  led  to  no  satis* 
factory  conclusion,  until  an  arch  smilCj 
which  curved  his  well-formed  lips^ 
revealed  my  old  friend  and  fellow- 
student,  Se&ert.  Joyous  exclamations 
of  Dear  Charles  1  and  Dear  Albert ! 
were  followed  by  a  cordial  embrace, 
and  many  eager  mquiries  concerning 
pur  respective  pilgrimages  since  our 
separation  a  few  years  before  at  the 
university  of  L»    My  surprise  at  this 
unexpected  meeting  was  no  little  in« 
creased  wben  my  friend  threw  aude 
his  cloak.    At  the  university,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  classic  elegance 
of  his  tall  ^ud  slender  person,  by  fas^ 
tidious  refinement  of  mind  a.td  man- 
ners, by  his  temperance,  diffidence 
and  tacitttmity  in  mixed  society,  and 
by  his  unceasing  devotion  to  study. 
I  now  gazed  upon  a  robust  and  mili« 
tary  fi^re,  whose  light  yellow  jacket 
and  polished  steel  cuirass,  announced 
the  Swedish  officer  of  dragoons.    His 
former  diffidence  o£  tone  and  manner 
had  vanished  for  ever,  and  was.re* 
placed  by  a  loud  voice,  an  air  of  mili^* 
tary  frankness,  and  an  imposing  self- 
possession,  which  however  became  him 
well,  and  developed  advantageously 
hit  powerful  and  well  cultivated  un^ 
derstandli^.    I  congratulated  him  up- 
on lus  imraoved  appearance,  and  upon 
the  rank  he  had  attained  in  the  ser« 
vice  of  the  noble  Gustavus. 
'    '^  I  need  not  explain  to  you,"  be 
Yeplied,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is 
not  Ignorant  of  his  own  merits,  "  by 
what  process  I  have  become  a  captain 
of  dr^iooDs.    Wben  the  great  drama 
of  European  politics  grows  serious,  and 
the  thrones  of  princes  totter  beneath 
diem,  the  sons  of  noUes,  and  the  mi« 
nions  of  kings  and  ministos,  yidd  to 
the  force  of  events,  and  give  place  to 
men  of' talent  and  energy.    At  th^ 
present  time  tHere  ire  few  field*officers 
in  active  service  throughout  Gcrmspy 


who  have  not  carried  muaketa  in  early 
life.  This  rule  holds  good  oven  in 
the  Imperial  and  other  Catholic  states, 
which  are  pre-eminently  ari^ocratic* 
Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  although  of 
noble  birth,  are  sprungDroni  indigence; 
as  are  also  Bucquoy  and  Dampier* 
Jobann  Yon  Wert  was  a  peasant ;  Ga* 
neral  Beck,  a  shepherd;  Stahlhantsch, 
a  footman ;  and  Field-Marshal  Aid- 
ringer,  a  valet-de-chambre." 

He  naw  arose,  threw  agen  the  win* 
dow,  and  whistle  This  signal  waa 
soon  explained  by  the  entrance  of  a 
tall  blue-eyed  ana  fair-haired  Swede, 
who  covered  my  deal  table  with  a  nap* 
kin  of  white  damask,  placed  upon  it  a, 
bottle  of  wine  with  two  green  glasses,, 
and  disappeared.  Seifert  filled  twa 
bumpers  of  costly  Hochheimer,  and 
exclaimed  with  glowing  enthusiasm— 
"  Long  live  Gustavus  Adolpbus  !'* 

'*  Sioce  I  have  known  this  great  and 
admirable  man,  Albert,"  he  continued, 
'^  I  have  ceased  to  indulge  my  fimey 
by  building  models  of  superhwpaaa 
excellence.    My  day-dreams  are  dist 
solved,  and  my  understanding  and  afU 
fections  are  occupied  by  a  splendid 
reality.  What  has  not  tbe  hercHc  Gusv 
tavus conceived «Qd accomplished!  A 
better  man,  in  every  sense  <^  the  word, . 
walks  not  the  eartn;  nor  has^anysoi? 
dier,  of  ancient  or  modern  times^  made 
so  many  discoveries  and  improvementi 
in  military  science.  The  Swedish  te* 
giments  formerly  comprised  3000 mei^ 
and  were  helpless  and  unwieldy  as  ^e« 
phaixt^    By  reducing  their  numtoy 
to  1200,  he  has  enabled  them  to  per- 
form the  most  oomplex  nuuMsuwes 
with  facility,  and  to  move  with  the 
bounding  energy  of  Arabian  ooursera. 
Four  surgeons  of  approved  skill  are 
attached  to  each  regiment.  BeAnre  th^ 
fiitrodnction  of  this  humane  and  poli^ 
tic  improvement,  the  wounded  were 
kft  groaning  on  the  field  of  battle^  a 
prey  to  the  vulture  and  the  wc^.    In 
the  Austrian  army  there  is  no  provi« 
sion  of  this  nature ;  and  Tilly  himself 
when  marked  with  a  Protestant  sabm, 
W£(s  obliged  to  s^d  to  Halle  for  a  sur- 
fS^n.    The  br^^ading  of  troops,*— the 
firing  en  pehion9,'^he  dragoon  seiw 
vlce---tlie  short  cannon,  whidi  carries 
foither  than  a  lo9g  one, — the  new  pike, 
•--and  the  cartridge-box,  are  but  a  por;< 
don  of  the  inventions  which  we  owe 
to  Gustavus  Adolpbus.    Every  fiield- 
officer  in  the  Swedish  service  is  a  wor- 
thy pupil  of  our  heroic  master,  who 
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i^is  d^  in  summer  and  iammtet, 
and  who  has  proved  himself  the  best 
engineer  of  his  time,  by  his  skill  in 
the  iXMidaet  of  n^ges,  batteries,  and 
enttendbments.  When  he  cbrew  hia 
awocd  in  the  Protestant  cause,  and  ad« 
▼anoed  Uke  a  hurrieane  into  Germany, 
the  military  fops  of  Vienna  called  him 
the  Snow- King,  and  predicted  that  he 
and  his  troops  would  melt  in  the  sum-* 
mer  heats.  They  little  knew  the  for* 
midable  en^ny  they  had  to  encounter. 
But  the  more  sagacious  Tilly  shook 
his  head  when  he  heard  this  favourite 
jest  of  the  Vienna  circles,  and  was 
heard  to  say,  that  the  snow-ball  would 
probably  roll  up  into  an  avalanche* 
He  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  human 
m^ure  to  foresee  a  possibility,  that  the 
ftesh  and  ardent  religious  zeal  of  the 
Swedish  and  Grerman  Protestants  would 
eventually  triumph  over  the  worn-out 
fanaticism  oi  the  Catholic  soldiery.—* 
To  return  to  Gustavus,  I  could  utter 
v^umoB  in  fNraise  of  his  eloquence, 
and  of  the  talent  displayed  in  his  let* 
tars,  treaties,and  manifestos.  Hiscba-* 
racier,  in  short,  exhibits  a  splendid 
Combination  of  intr^dity  and  self-^ 
possession;  of  temperance  and  indus-> 
try ;  of  afl^bility,  clemency,  and  can* 
dour.  To  crown  all,  he  is  a  good  bus* 
band  and  father,  a  sound  and  fervent 
Christian ;  and  may  I  fall  into  the  ta« 
tea  of  old  Tilly,  or  of  the  devil,  who 
i»the  best  of  the  two,  if  I  would  not 
died  my  blood  for  him  as  cheerfuUyi 
as  I  now  pour  out  a  bumper  of  old 
Rhine*wine  to  his  health."       y.*'^ 

I  listened  with  growing  amazement 
to  my  enthusiastie  friend,  whose  Ian* 
guage  and  depcnrtment  had  experienced 
a  ehange  as  striking  as  the  alteration 
in  his  person.  I  could  not  discern  in 
the  martial  figure  before  me  a  vestige 
of  the  modest,  taciturn,  and  temperate 
youth  I  had  formerly  known.  The  fire 
of  his  eyes,  and  the  stem  compression 
of  his  lips,  indicated  a  resolute  and  de* 
cided  character ;  his  language  flowed 
like  a  torrent ;  and  he  hf^  so  entirely 
subdued  his  dislike  to  the  bottle,  that, 
in  the  ardour  of  his  eulogium,  he  swaU 
lowed  successive  bumpers,  without  ob^ 
serving  that  I  had  limited  myself  to  a 
single  glass. 

After  he  had  entered  into  some  far* 
ther  details  c^  his  military  career,  he 
rose  to  depart,  and 'thus  addressed  me : 
^'  My  oliQect  in  calling  upon  you,  Al* 
bert,  was  not  merely  to  embrace  an  old 
friend,  but  to  make  his  fortune.  You 


S^3 

are  hteooverably  moiled  ibr  a  soldier  ; 
hut  a  king,  who  pillows  his  head  upon 
ihe  works  of  the  immortal  Gfotius,  can' 
appreciate  learning  as  well  as  valour. 
He  loves  the  book  of  Grotius  on  War 
and  Peace,  as  mueh  as  Alexander  the 
Great  prized  the  IHad  of  Homer  ;  and 
has  often  declared,  that  he  would  make 
this  highly-gifted  man  his  prime  mi« 
nister,  if  he  would  accept  the  appointr 
ment  He  has  also  a  fine  taste,  or,  I 
should  rather  say,  an  impassioned  feel* 
ing  for  poetry*  After  the  surrender  of  . 
£ll»ng,  but  before  the  definitive  treaty 
was  s^ed,  the  King  walked  into  the 
town  unobserved,  and  purchased  the 
Latin  poems  of  Buchanan.  You,  Al* 
bert,  are  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  but, 
more  than  all,  you  are  descended  from 
the  family  of  Luther.  I  have  of  tea 
bantered  you  for  attaching  importance 
to  this  accident  of  birth,  but  I  now 
fiiresee  that  it  will  greatly  promote 
your  advancement  in  lifew  Gustavus 
IS  a  zealous  Lutheran.  He  venerates 
the  great  Reformer  as  a  second  saviour ; 
and  he  will  certainly  bestow  upon  you 
an  honourable  appointment  when  he 
learns,  that,  in  addition  to  more  solid 
merits,  you  are  a  scion,  although  but 
collaterjuly,  of  the  stock  of  Luther.— 
And  now,  my  Albert,  vale,  et  me  ama  ! 
The  moon  will  be  down  in  an  hour, 
and  I  must  to  quarters.  ViTe  arc  en* 
camped  three  leagues  from  hence,  near 

the  small  town  of  JR .    The  King 

and  his  staffoccupy  the  adjacent  castle. 
Visit  me  the  day  irtler  to-morrow,  and 
I  will  introduce  you  to  his  Majesty." 

With  these  words  he  embraiced  n^e, 
and  summoned  his  dragoon.  Two  no* 
ble  chargers  were  brought  to  my  cot* 
tage  door,  and  the  active  riders,  vault* 
ing  into  the  saddles,  bounded  rapidly 
across  Uie  churchyard  path  into  the 
high  road.  The  night  was  still  and 
beautiful ;  the  moon-beams  shone 
brightly  upon  their  nodding  plumes 
and  steel  cuirasses ;  and,  as  I  gazed 
Upon  their  retreating  figures,  aim  lis- 
tened to  the  loud  ring  of  their  sabres 
and  accoutrements,  I  nincied  them  two 
knights  of  the  olden  time,  sallying 
form  in  quest  of  nocturnal  adven* 
ture* 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  my  introduction  to  royalty,  I 
felt  a  natural  impulse  to  adorn  the 
outward  man,  and  surveyed,  with  some 
trepidation,  the  contents  of  my  scanty 
wardrobe.  Alas !  tlie  best  cuat  in  my 
possessicm  displayed  a  surface  more 
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brttwn  fhan  blacf: ;  and^  while  eilde£a< 
▼(Coring  to  improve  it  with  a  brufth,  I 
discoTered  more  nebulous  spots  and 
milky  ways  than  ever  met  the  gaze  of 
r  jronomer  through  his  telescope.  At 
the  risk  of  giving  dire  offence  to  the 
roysJ  nostras,  I  obliterated  many  of 
these  celestial  systems  with  turpentine, 
converted  an  old  hat  into  a  new  one  by 
the  aid  of  warm  beer,  took  my  .walk- 
ing-stick and  bundle,  and  commenced 
my  journey  to  the  Swedish  camp. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
the  town  I  encountered  groups  of  sol« 
diers,  seated  at  the  entrances  of  tents 
and  cottages.  They  were  men  of  come- 
ly aspect,  well  clothed,  and  of  peace- 
able deportment  To  an  officer  of  some 
rank,  who  inquired  my  object  in  ap- 
proaching the  camp,  I  mentioned  the 
invitation  of  Seifert.  He  treated  me 
with  the  respect  due  to  my  sacred  of- 
fice, and  in  terms  of  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness told  me,  that  my  friend  was  quar- 
tered  near  the  castle  gate.  Anticipating 
a  kind  and  hospitable  reception  from 
Seifert,  I  was  no  little  surprised  by  his 
altered  look  and  manner.  He  was  sit- 
ting with  folded  arms,  and  clouded  as- 
pect ;  and  did  not  immediately  reply 
to  my  cordial  address,  nor  even  ac- 
knowledge my  presence  by  look  or  ges- 
ture.   At  length  he  coldly  replied, 

"  Good  morning,  Albert ! — ^Excuse 
my  reception  of  you,  but  I  thought 
our  appmntment  had  been  for  to-mor- 
row.' 

Suddenly  the  stem  expression  of  his 
features  relaxed  into  kindness  and  cor- 
diality ;  he  started  from  his  seat,  seiz- 
ed my  hand  affectionately,  and  ex- 
cldmed,  with  visible  emotion,— 

"  It  is  well,  however,  that  you  have 
arrived  to-day,  for  possibly  you  had 
not  found  me  in  existence  to-morrow." 

"  Good  God !"  I  ejaculated, "  what 
calamity  has  befallen  you,  Seifert? 
Have  you  by  any  fault  or  misfortune 
lost  the  royal  favour?" 

*'  On  the  contrary,"  he  replied,  with 
a  smile  of  singular  meaning ;  '^  the 
King  has  just  granted  me  a  signal  and 
unprecedented  favour." 

He  then  closed  the  door  of  lus  apart- 
ment, and  continued  in  a  lower  tone : 
"  Etery  human  being,  Albert,  has  his 
weak  side,  and  even  a  great  king  is 
but  a  man.  The  failing  of  our  heroic 
Gustavus  is  that  of  inordinate  devo« 
tion«  He  is  the  high-priest  as  well  as 
the  general  of  his  army,  and  no  super* 
annuated  devotee  can  surpass  him  in 
praying,  weeping,  and  psalm-singing. 
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I  igive  him  fM  credit  for  ^  aadiin- 
cisrity,  for  it  is  impossible  tha1rGnsta<k 
▼us  Adol^ust»n  stoop  to  hypoerisf; 
but,  amongst  various  unmHitary  regnu* 
lations  which  have  snmng  frobi  t«i 
religious  enthusiasm,  ne  has  forbidden 
'duels  under  penalty  of  death." 

Here  I  would  have  interrupted  him* 

"Excuse  me,  Albert,"  he  continued, 
*'  1  know  all  you  would  say  on  the 
subject ;  I  know  that,  as  a  clergyman/ 
you  must  vindicate  this  absurdity  <tf 
Gustavus ;  but  kings  and  curates  are 
privileged  men.  The  latter  are  not 
very  tenacious  of  the  pmnt  d'honnetor ; 
and  when  a  kitig  is  insulted,  he  wages 
combat  on  a  large  scale;  and  arrays  na« 
tion  against  nation  to  avenge  his  pri« 
vate  quarrels.  For  instance,  what  was 
the  battle  of  Leipzic  but  a  duel  be* 
tween  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Ferdi* 
nand  III.,  or  rather  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria?  I  must,  however,  do  him  the 
justice  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  at 
length  relaxed  the  severity  of  this  ie« 
gtdation,  and  has  permitted  me  to 
measure  swords  with  Captain  Bars-' 
trom ;  but  on  condition  that  the  dviJtl 
shall  take  place  in  the  baronial  hall  of 
tlie  castle,  and  in  presence  of  the  Idnst 
and  his  staffs-officers.  The  galleiy  wUl 
be  open  to  the  public,  and  I  will  pro- 
cure you  a  good  seat  and  an  intelli- 
gent companion,  that  you  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  avail  mysctf 
of  his  Majesty's  gracious  permisston 
to  humble  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
my  opponent  You  are  a  dasalctl 
man,  Albert,  and  may  readily  suppose 
that  you  are  beholding  a  mortal  com- 
bat of  gladiators,  for  the  encounter 
will  only  terminate  vnth  the  death  of 
one  or  both.  In  return  for  this  gra- 
tification," he  added,  with  a  carelesa 
smile,  '^  you  must  pledge  yourself  to 
read  the  service  of  the  dead  over  my 
remains,  should  I  fall,  and  to  compose 
for  me  a  Latin  epitaph  in  flowing  hex- 
ametera.  And  now,  mybdoved  Al- 
bert, ferewell.  I  must  go  and  apparel, 
for  it  would  be  a  breaeh  of  etiquette 
to  perform  tragedy  before  spectators 
of  such  exalted  rank  in  any  but  Aill 
dress." 

^^  Strange  being  I"  I  here  impatient- 
ly exclaimed,  '^  you  speak  of  a  deadly 
combat  as  you  would  of  a  pageant ! 
Cease  this  unhallowed  levity,  and  tell 
me  in  plain  language  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  this  insult,  whidi  can  only  be 
atoned  for  by  the  saciiftoe  of  human 
life?" 

*'  Last  night  at  supper,"  be  replied. 
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*^  BiMtrmn  ci^ed  me  a  GennBiiHx^« 
eomb/and  I  returned  the  compliment 
1^  calling  him  a  Swedish  bear.  A 
d^ance  to  mortal  combat  immediately 
itasaxA;  the  king's  consent  was  obi* 
tained,  and  this  day  will  prove  whe- 
tber  the  bear  shall  give  the  coxcomb  a 
Ikiortal  squeeze,  or  be  compelled  to 
dance  to  tne  coxcomb's  Qddle." 

With  these  words  he  left  the  apart- 
ment, and  shortly  returned  with  a 
Saxon  subaltern  of  mature  age  and  in- 
telligent physiognomy.  He  told  him 
to  accompany  me  to  the  gallery  of  the 
castle-hall,  and  to  procure  for  me  a 
commodious  seat.  Thunderstruck  at 
^is  intelligence,  I  left  the  quarters  of 
Seifert,  and  approached  the  castle  gate 
in  silent  consternation.  My  compa- 
nion gave  me  a  look  full  of  humorous 
meaning,  and  remarked,  while  he  of- 
fered me  a  pinch  of  snuff,-— 
.  '*  All  this  is,  doubtless,  above  your 
comprehension,  reverend  sir !  It  is  al- 
most above  mine,  although  I  have  lived 
above  half  a  century,  and  have  made 
some  use  of  my  opportunities.  Per- 
haps, however,  you,  who  have  studied 
at  the  university,  can  explain  to  me 
why  no  man  likes  to  be  called  by  his 
proper  name.  I  have  known  Captain 
Seifert  for  a  twelvemonth  —  I  have 
fieen  him  in  battle— and,  God  knows ! 
he  wields  his  sabre  as  well  as  he  does 
bis  tcmgue,  which  is  no  small  praise, 
because  he  surpasses  most  men  in  vnt 
and  knowledge ;  but  I  maintain,  ne- 
vertheless, that  he  is  somewhat  of  a 
coxcomb.  Captain  Barstrom  is  also  a 
man  of  distinguished  bravery,  and  he 
had  once  the  good  fortune  to  save  the 
king's  life,  but  in  manner  he  is  a  wild 
beast ;  and  why  he  should  take  offence 
at  the  very  characteristic  appellation  of 
a  *  Swedish  bear,'  puzzles  me  ex- 
ceedingly." 

I  followed  my  conductor  into  the 
gallery,  which  was  crowded  with  citi- 
zens, who  readily,  however,  made  way 
for  me  and  my  escort,  and  we  gained 
a  position  commanding  a  good  view  of 
-  the  arena  below.  The  royal  guards, 
a  fine  body  of  men,  in  light  blue  coats 
and  steel  cuirasses,  lined  both  sides  of 
the  spacious  hall,  and  their  polished 
battle-axes  flawed  brightly  from  the 
tops  of  their  long  black  lances. 

*^  I  suppose,"  said  I  to  my  compa- 
moxkf  "  that  these  fine  body-guards 
are  the  King's  favourite  regiment  ?" 
'  **  -Gustavus  is  a  father  to  aU  his  sol- 
diers," answered  the  subaltern ;  <^  and 
incredible  as  ;t  may  appear  to  you^  he 
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know  fiperscmally  almost  evei^  Swede 
in  his  army,  has  conversed  with  most 
of  them,  and  addressed  them  even  by 
name.  The  entire  Swedish  force  is 
as  weH.  equipped  as  the  men  before 
you.  On  this  point  the  munificent 
Gustavus  differs  widely  from  Corporal 
Skeleton,  as  he  always  calls  Tilly. 
The  old  Bavarian  maintains  that  a 
polished  musket  and  a  ragged  soldier 
set  off  each  other.  The  Swedish  mo- 
narch studies  the  health  and  comfort 
of  his  soldiers  collectively,  and  indul- 
ges no  preference  for  the  guards.  In- 
deed he  has  been  often  heard  to  say 
that  he  trusted  not  in  body-guards, 
but  in  the  providence  of  God." 

During  this  discussion,  the  castle 
hall  had  become  gradually  crowded 
with  officers  in  Swedish  and  Saxon 
uniforms.  Suddenly  the  loud  dash 
of  spurs  and  voices  ceased,  and.  was 
succeeded  by  a  deep  and  respectful 
silence.  The  lofty  folding-doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  with  a  beating  heart 
and  aching  eye-balls  I  awaited  a -first 
view  of  the  mighty  Gustavus. ,  A  tall 
man  entered  the  nail,  spare  in  body 
but  stout  and  muscular  in  limb.  His 
forehead  was  lofty  and  commanding, 
his  eye-brows  were  prominent  ami 
bushy,  and  his  nose  had  the  curve  of 
a  hawk's.  Good  feeling  and  intelli- 
gence were  finely  blended  in  his  phy- 
siognomy ;  but  the  powerful  glance  of 
his  deep-set  eyes  was  softened  and  sha- 
ded by  an  expression  of  settled  melan- 
choly. He  saluted  right  and  left  with 
much  urbanity,  proceeded  to  the  upo 
per  end  o(  the  hall,  and  stood  vnth 
folded  arms  and  abstracted  gaze,  evi- 
dently imconscious  of  the  passing 
scene. 

"  That  is  a  personage  of  high  rank," 
I. observed;  '^but  it  cannot  be  Uie 
king.  I  have  understood  that  Gusta- 
vus is  robust  in  person,  and  has  a  ftiU 
and  jovial  countenance." 

"  That  field-officer,"  replied  the 
subaltern,  ''  is  the  king's  right  arm, 
the  admirable  Gustavus  Horn,  whose 
division  was  immediately  opposed  to 
Tilly  in  the  battle  of  Leipzic.  He  is 
at  once  a  terrible  warrior  and  a  noble- 
minded  man.  I  could  relate  many  in- 
stances of  his  humanity  and  forbear- 
ance." 

"  But  why,"  said  I,  "  that  expres- 
sion of  sadness  in  his  countenance  ?" 

'^  He  has  recently  lost  an  excellent 
wife  and  two  lovely  children,". an- 
swered my  companion,  *'  by  a  conta- 
gious malady.^   He  cksped  their  doul 
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bodies  In  a  long  embnoe^  and  sent 
them  in  a  silver  coffin  to  Sweden  foe 
interment— But  yon  must  not  0Tcr«» 
look  the  Chancellor  Oxenstlem,  Uie 
tall  and  majestic  figure  approaching 
General  Horn.  Observe  his  fine  open 
oountenanoe,  ezactlv  what  the  Italians 
call  a  viso  sciolio*  He  is  no  Ca^inal 
Richelieu — no  Machiavel ;  and  yet  as 
cunning  as  the  deviL  He  is  of  a  mild 
and  tranquil  temperament,  and  affords 
a  noUe  proof  that  an  honest  man  may 
be  a  clever  fellow.  Observe  how  cor« 
dially  he  presses  the  hand  of  his  son^ 
in-law,  and  endeavours  to  console  him« 
The  wife  of  Gustavus  Horn  was  his  fa- 
vourite daughter,  but  his  grief  for  her 
loss  is  not  outwardly  visible.  The  king, 
who  is  a  man  of  quick  feelings,  could 
not  refrain  from  remarking  tins  singu* 
lar  composure  on  so  trying  an  occa* 
sion,  and  called  him  a  cold-  blooded  ani^ 
tnal.  But  what  think  you  was  the  chan« 
cellor's  reply  ?  *  If  my  cold  blood 
did  not  occasionally  damp  your  ma« 
jesty's  fire,  the  con&igration  would  be* 
come  inextinguishable.'  Gustavus  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  acknowled^ 
the  justice  c^the  remark,  nor  does  any 
man  in  Sweden  better  understand  the 
value  of  Oxenstiem's  cool  judgment 
and  comprehensive  understanding. 
Had  the  chancellor's  feelings  been 
mor^  acute  and  obvious,  his  mind 
would  have  been  proportionably  defi- 
cient in  thai  consummate  power  and 
sel^bolance  which  have  enabled  him 
to  accom|>lish  so  much  for  his  king 
and  country.-— Look  at  that  impetuous 
young  soldier,  who  is  striding  rapidly 
up  the  hall — I  mean  the  one  whose 
kicks  are  combed  half  over  his  fore* 
head,  after  the  newest  mode,  instead 
of  bdng  brushed  upwards  in  the  lion- 
fashion,  like  the  hair  of  Gustavus  and 
the  chancellor." 

"  Hah  I"  I  exclaimed,  "  that  is  my 
own  illustrious  sovereign.  Prince  Ber* 
Hard  of  Weimar.  I  have  oitem  met 
him,  when  we  were  children,  on  the 
stairs  of  Luther's  tower  near  Eisenach, 
and  he  always  honoured  me  with  a 
firiendlv  greeting.  He  has  shot  up  in- 
to numly  strength  and  beauty ;  and,  if  . 
I  read  correctly  his  impatient  gesture 
and  flashing  eye,  he  is  a  man  of  daring 
and  impetuous  character." 

**  Right  I"  answered  the  subaltern. 
*'  He  is  young  and  ine^rienced ;  biit 
there  are  within  him  all  the  elements 
of  another  Gustavus.  Observe  how 
eaoerly  he  an^iroacbes  General  Hon 
and  how  cordially  he  eiplwaces  him. 
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esteem  of  this  headlong  youths  whft : 
has  Bometimes  in.  the  field  ^ansd  tQ 
disputa  the  judgment  and  the  mdcra 
of  the  veteran  commander ; .  bu(  ati 
length  saw  his  errors^  and  radaecwd 
them  noblv,  by  proving  himself  aoJk 
dier  enough  ta  submit  to  his  aupenoi? 
in  rank,  and  man  enough  toi  aeknown 
ledge  in  public  his  own  rashness  amd 
inexperience."  ... 

*'  Who  is  that  grave^Wung  field-^ 
officer,"  I  inquired^  "  who  has  jus^ 
entered,  and  is  so  ^cordially  saluted  by. 
every  one  ?" 

*^  Ah,  my  good  and  reverend  sir  1" 
exclaimed  the  old  man>  '^  you  ae& 
there  a  striking  proof  of  the  great  ad^ 
vantages  of  war  over  peace,  and  espe^ 
cially  in  the  Swedish  service.  In  peace* 
able  times,  the  ^gnal  merits  of  that 
man  would  not  ha?e  raised  him  froot 
obscurity.  He  is  Colonel  Stahlluntsch, 
a  Finlaiider.  In  his  youth  he  was  a 
footman,  and  now  he  is  the  equal  iu 
military  rank,  and  the  personal  ^ieud 
of  Duke  Bernard.  But  he  is  a  highly* 
gifted  man,  and,  amongst  other  ac? 
complishments,  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  English  language.  He  gained  this 
knowledge  when  in  the  service  of  Sir 
Patrick  Huthven,  and  it  has  enabled 
him  to  rendei:  some  valuable  aid  to  thcr 
king,whospc»iks  German,  Frenob>Ita* 
^an9  and  Latin>  as  fluently  as  his  native 
tongue,  but  is  ^orant  of  English."  ^ 

My  companion  was  here  interrupts 
ed  by  the  loud  cheers  of  a  numerous 
assemblage  j/k  the  castle-yard.  The 
window  being  immediately  behind  us, 
we  had  only  to  reverse  our  position  to 
obtain  a  good  view  of  the  spacious  en- 
closure, crowded  with  a  dense  mass  of 
human  beings.  The  pressure  was  ter« 
rific,  and  yet  no  soldiers  were  employ* 
ed  to  clear  the  way  for  the  approach* 
ing  monarch  and  his  retinue.  The 
assembled  people  shewed  their  sense 
of  ^his  forbearance,  by  uncovering  tbeur 
heads,  and  giving  way  respectfully  as 
be  advanced.  I  now  beheld  a  largi^ 
man  on  horseback,  plainlv  attired  in  a 
suit  of  grey  cloth.  He  had  a  grcten 
feather  in  his  hat,  and  was  mounted 
on  a  large  spotted  white  horse>  of  sin« 
gular  b^uty  and  magnificent  action. 
1  reqmred  no  prompting  to  tell  me  that 
this  was  the  Great  Gustavus. 

'^  Behold,"  exclaimed  my  cicerone^ 
"  how  slowly  he  rides  across  the  caa* 
tie-yard.  He  is  afraid  diat  his  met* 
tleaome  oouraer  may  injure  the  thoughts 
less  children  perpetually  crossing  Im 
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patfi ;  ms&i  being  near-sighted;  he 
shsics  his  eyes  'With  hit  band." 

ff  The  king  is  very  plainly  attired," 
I  remarked ;  **  but  a  man  so  distin- 
goisbed  by  natiire  needs  nbt  the  aid 
of  dress.  His  features  are  finely  mould- 
ed and  foil  of  dominion ;  but  his  per- 
son,  although  majestic  and  imposing, 
is  somewhat  too  corpulent." 

**  Not' an  ounce  too  much  of  him," 
replied  somewhat  abruptly  the  subal- 
tern; ^*  He  is  not  a  heayier  man  than 
the  heroic  Charlemagne,  or  Rolf  the 
Galloper,  who  founded  the  powerful 
state  of  Normandy ;  and  in  actitity  of 
body  and  mindheisat  least  their  equal." 

Unwilling  to  irritate  this  partizan  of 
GostaTUs  bv  pursuing  the  subject,  I 
remarked  the  uncommon  beauty  of 
the  king's  horse. 

•*  A  fine  horse,"  he  replied,  "  is  the 
hobby  of  Gustavus,  and  by  the  indul- 
gence of  this  foible  he  has  too  often  ex« 
posed  to  imminent  peril  a  life  on  which 
hinges  the  fate  of  Protestant  £urope. 
On  all  occasions,  and  even  in  import* 
ant  engagements,  he  persists  in  riding 
horses  easily  distingmshable  from  aU 
others.  A  few  days  before  the  battle 
of  Leipzie,  a  horse-dealer  brought  in- 
to the  camp  a  noble  charger,  very  pe- 
culiarly marked  and  coloured.  Tnis 
fellow  was  a  spy  emi>loyed  by  the  base 
and  cowardly  Austrians,  wno  calcu- 
lated that  Gustavus  would  ride  this 
fine  animal  in  the  approaching  en- 
gagement, and  become  an  easy  mark 
for  their  bullets." 

"  And  who,"  I  inquired,  "  is  that 
broad-shouldered  hero,  with  a  clear, 
dark  complexion,  accompanied  by  a 
fine  youth  in  the  garb  of  a  student  ?" 

*^  That  man  of  bone  and  muscle,  he 
repKed,  *'  is  the  brave  and  chivalrous 
Banner,  a  name  admirably  character- 
iBtie  of  the  man.  He  is  truly  a  liv« 
ing  standard,  and,  in  the  wildest  tu- 
mult of  the  battle,  stands  firm  as  a 
eastle- tower,  rallies  around  him  the* 
bewildered  soldiers,  and  leads  them  ort 
again  to  combat  and  to  victory.  His 
noble  daring  cannot,  however,  be  un- 
known to  you.  How  much  I  regret 
tbMt  I  cannot  also  shew  you  those  va- 
liant soldiers,  Collenburg  and  Teufel. 
Aks !  They  fell  on  the  field  of  Leip- 
sic  That  fine-looking  youth,"  he 
continued,  in  a  whisper,  **  is  a  natu- 
ral son  of  the  king,  bom,  however, 
befine  his  marriage.  Such  an  accident 
may  happen  to  the  best  of  men  in  the 
days  of  youthful  ri^t ;  and  to  kings. 
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who  are  greatly  tempi^,  we  should, 
be  greatly  tolerant  When  Gustavus 
married,  he  undertook,  in  good  ^th^ 
to  become  the  husband  of  one  woman, 
and  he  has  ever  been  a  model  of  con- 
jugal tenderness  and  fidelity." 
.  During  these  details,  the  king  had 
entered  the  hall,  and  taken  a  chair 
upon  a  raised  platform  at  the  upper 
end;  his  chancellor  and  staff-officers 
standing  on  each  side  of  him.  Sud- 
denly the  lively  and  beautiflil  marph, 
which  had  greeted  the  entrance  of 
Gustavus,  ceased ;  the  king  nodded  to 
the  band,  and  the  wind  instruments 
b^an  to  play  the  solemn  dead-march, 
usually  perfbrmed  when  a  condemned 
officer  IS  going  to  execution.  The 
large  folding-doors  again  opened,  and 
two  black  coffins  were  brought  in  hf 
soldiers,  moving  in  slow  time  to  the 
saddening  music,  and  followed  by  a 
tall  and  harsh-looking  man,  with  un-*' 
covered  head  and  vulgar  features.  He 
wore  a  red  doak,  which  but  partially 
concealed  a  glittering  blade  of  unu- 
sual breadth,  and  resembling  rather  a 
surgical  instrument  than  a  weapon. 
*'What  does  all  this  portend?"  I 
eagerly  inquired  fh>m  my  old  com^ 
panion,  who  had  hitherto  answered  aU 
my  queries  with  singular  intelligence, 
and  in  language  far  above  his  ap<« 
parent  condition.  Without,  howeVer^^ 
removing  his  eager  gaze  from  this 
singular  spectacle  befow,  he  briefly 
answered;  '^  those  are  two  coffins,  and 
that  man  with  the  red  cloak  and  sword 
is  the  provost-marshal."  The  coffins 
were  placed  in  two  comers  of  the  hall, 
the  headsman  retreated  behind  thd 
body-guards,  the  music  ceased,  and 
Gustavus  spoke  to  the  following  efiect, 
with  an  impressive  dignity  of  look, 
voice,  and  language,  whicn  no  time 
will  erase  from  my  recollection* 

**  My  beloved  soldiers  and  friends ! 
**  It  is  well  known  to  you,  that  aftet 
mature  deliberation  with  my  faithful 
counsellors  and  field-officers,  I  have 
forbidden  duels  in  my  army,  under 
pain  of  death  to  the  offending  parties. 
My  brave  generals  expressed  their  en- 
tire approval  of  this  regulation,  and 
recorded  their  unanimous  opinion,  that 
there  is  no  essential  connexion  between 
duelling  and  the  true  honour  of  a  sol- 
dier, and  that  a  conscientious  avoid- 
ance of  single  combat  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  heroic  courage  and  an  ele« 
Tated  sense  of  honour. 

'^  The  soldier  roust  bd  anilnated  by  a 
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just  cAuse,  or  his  courage  is  worthless 
as  die  embroidery  of  his  uniform ;  an 
Qruamenty  but  not  a  virtue.    During 
^e  middle  ages,  the  practice  of  dueU 
Ung  yr»a  perhaps  expedient,  to  coim* 
terbalan'ce  the  enormous* evils  which, 
grew  out  of  a  lawless  state  of  society ; 
and  it  must  be  allowed^  that  the  rude 
and  chivalrous  habits  of  that  savage 
period,  were  redeemed  by  no  sniall 
portion  of  honourable  and  devotional 
feeling.    Let  us  then  prefer  the  sub- 
stance to  the  shadow,  and  model  our 
conduct  by  the  better  qualities  of  our 
ancestors,  instead  of  copying  their  ro« 
mautic  exaggerations  and  absurdities. 
The  lawless  days  of  chivalry  are  gone 
by.  They  have  been  succeeded  through, 
out  Christian  Europe  by  settled  go- 
vernments and   institutions,'  which, 
however  imperfect,  afford  comparative 
security  to  person  and  property.  Why 
then  will  civilized  men  cling  to  the 
savage  customs  of  a  savage  period? 
And  why  are  we  Protestants  ?   Why 
are  we  in  arms  against  Catholics  ?   Is 
it  not  solely  because  they  forbid  us  to 
keep  pace  with  an  improved  state  of 
knowledge,  civil  and  religious  ?  Some 
of  you  1^1  perhaps  contend,  that  an 
occasional  duel  is  favourable  to  disci- 
pline and  good  manners  ;  but,  are  you 
prepared  to  prove  that  the  Catholic  offi- 
cers, who  fight  duels  with  impunity, 
bear  any  comparison  with  mine  in  ur« 
banity  and  discipline  ?  And  do  you  at- 
tach  any  value  to  that  base  and  coward- 
ly complaisance,  which  springs  from  the 
fear  ofdeath  ?  ^  Believe  me,  gentlemen, 
inawell  disciplined  army,  there  will  al-« 
ways  be  an  immense  majority  of  brave^ 
men,  whose  courtesy  is  prompted  b/ 
good  feeling  and  common  sense;  and, . 
where  the  great  majority  is  civilized, 
rudeness  becomes  the  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  meets  with  merited  contempt 
and  avoidance.   Why  then  will  even 
men  of  tried  courage  apply  a  remedy 
80  strong  as  mortal  combat  to  an  evu 
so  trivial?" 

Here  Gustavus  paused,  and  fixed 
his  eagle-eyes  upon  the  duellists,  who 
stood  with  folded  arms  and  sullen 
mien,  in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  Their 
very  souls  seemed  to  quail  under  his 
searching  glance ;  their  eyes  fell,  and 
the  dark  red  hue  of  conscious  guilt  suf« 
ftised  their  cheeks  and  foreheads.  The 
royal  orator  resumed. 

"  And  yet  we  this  da?  behold  two 
oflicers  of  acknowledged  bravery,  who 
have  yielded  to  this  insane  impulse. 


and  who  perhaps  flatter  themsdves, 
that  thieir  readmess  to  stake  life  urill 
exdte  admiration  and  astonishment. 
I  had  given  than  credit  for  better  heada 
and  better  hearts,  and  I  lament  exceed- 
ingly their  infatuation.  There  are 
some  individuals;  whose  dootny^and 
ferocious  temperament  benrays  their 
natural  affinity  to  the  tiger  and  the 
hyena;  whose  pride  is  not  ennobled 
by  a  spark  of  honourable  feding; 
whose  courage  is  devoid  of  generosity; 
who  have  no  sympathies  in  comteon 
with  thei^  fellow-men  ;  and  who  find 
a  horrible  gratification  in  hazarding 
their  lives,  to  accomplish  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  one  whose  enjoyment  of 
life,  health,  and  ]:eason,  is  gteater  than* 
l^eir  own.  I  thank  the  Almighty, 
that  this  demoniacal  spirit  {Prevails  not 
in'm^  anhy ;  and  should  it  unfortu- 
nately animate  any  of  my  soldiers,  they, 
have  my  free  permission  to  join  the 
gipsy- camps  of  Tilly  and  Wallen- 
stein." 

The  Swedish  generals  here  exchan- 
ged looks  and  nods  of  proud  gratifica-t 
tion,  and  Prince  Bernard  of  Weimar^ 
whose  fine  eyes  flashed  with  ungo- 
vernable deligbt,  advanced  a  step  to- 
wards the  royal  orator,  as  if  he  would 
have  expressed  his  approbation  by  a. 
cordial  embrace.  Controlling,  however, 
with  visible  efibrt,  this  stidden  un- 
pulse,  he  resumed  his  place.  Mean- 
while, the  king  exchanged  a  glance  of 
friendly  intelligence  with  his  chancel- 
lor, and  continued  in  a  tone  of  di<^ 
miiiished  severity.  ' 

"  You  will  probably,  gentlemen, 
diarge  me  with  inconsistency  in  thua 
sanctioning  a  public  duel,  after  my 
promulgation  of  a  general  order  against 
the  practice  of  duelling.  There  are,- 
however,  peculiar  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  duel,  to  explain  Which, 
and  to  vindicate  myself,  I  have  re- 
quested yoUr  presence  on  this  occa- 
.  sion.  The  gentlemen  befoj^e  you.  Cap- 
tains Barstrom  and  Seifert,  are  well 
known  as  officers  of  high  and  deserved 
reputation.  Barstrom  has  evinced  he- 
roic courage  on  many  occasions,  and 
he  saved  my  lifp  in  the  Polish  war, 
when  I  was  bareheaded  and  surround- 
ed, Sirot  having  struck  off*  my  iron 
cap,  which  heretic  head*gear  die  Aus^ 
trians  sent  as  a  trophy  to  Loretto.  I 
knighted  Barstrom  on  the  field  of  bat* 
tie ;  and,  relying  upon  his  good  sense 
and  moderation,  I  promised  to  grant 
him  a  free  boon.    He  never  availed 
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himself  of  \)m  pledge  until  yesterday, 
vhen  he  solicited -my  pennission  to 
meet  Captain  Seifert  in  single  combat. 

'^  Seifert  has  studied  chivalry  atGek"- 
man  universities,  and  to  good  purpose, 
if  WQ  may  judge  ii<om  the  brilliant  va- 
loiir  which  made  him  a  captain  on  the 
^d  of  ^Ldpzic.  He, has  endeavoured 
to  prove  to  m^  by  numerous  Greek 
and  Latin  scraps,  that  I  ought  to  sanc- 
tion this  du^ ;  ^t  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  bring  forward  old  Homer 
himself  in  evidence,  that  the  Greeks 
were  not  very  fastidious  in  points  of 
etiquette.  For  instance,  Achilles  calt- 
eSi  Agamemnon  ''  a  drunkard,  with 
the  look  of  a  dog  and  the  valour  of  a 
4eer."  S?ifert,  however,  is  not  a  man 
to  be  influenced:  by  either  classical  or 
Christian  authorities ;  his  reaison  lies 
in  prostrate  adoration  bef(»-e  the  shrine 
of  false  honour,  that  Moloch  of  the 
dark  ages,  around  which  the  chivalry 
of  ^at  period  danced,  until  their  giddy 
brains  lost  the  faculty  of  distinguish- 
1^  right  irom  wrong. 

''  Thus  solemnly  pledged  to  two  ir« 
*  recpn^able  obligations,  how  can  I  ex« 
tricate  myself  from  a  predicainent  so 
embarrassing  ?  I  have  exhausted  my 
po^rs  of  reasoning  and  persuasion  in 
vain  endeavours  to  accomplish  a  re- 
conciliation. My  promise  of  a  free 
boon  to  3arstrom  I  cannot  honourably 
letract ;  nor  can  I,  for  his  sake,  in« 
fnxk9»  upon  the  salutary  law  so  long 
estiU>U8hed.  Happily  one  alternative 
remains.  These  misguided  men  are. 
determined  to  6ght,  and,  if  possible, 
to  destroy  each  other.  Be  it  so !  Their 
^vage  propensities  shall  be  gratified, 
and  I  will  witness  their  chivalroua 
courage  and  heroic  contempt  of  hfe.-^ 
>fow,  gentlemen !  draw,  and  do  your 
if^orst  1  fight  Until  the  death  of  one 
shall  prove  the  other  the  better  swords* 
num  i  but,  mark  well  the  consequence  I 
Soon  as  one  of  you  is  slain,  my  execu* 
tioi^er  shall  strike  off  the  head  of  the 
other.  Th^9  my  pledge  to  Barstrora 
yfiM  be  redeemed,  and  the  law  against, 
duelling  will  remain  inviolate." 

H^re  Gustavus  cease<l  to  speak  ;*— i 
^0  solemn  dead-march,  was  repeated 
%  U^  b^d,  the  coffins  were  brought 
qearer  tp  th^  duellists,  and  the  giim-, 
▼Mag^  executioner  again  came  into 
idew,  with  his  horrible  weapon.    At 
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this  awful  nunnent  I  beheld  Seifert 
and  Barstrom^  suddenly  rush  forward, 
throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Gus- 
tavus, apd  supplicate  for  mercy. 

''  j^ercy  depends  not  upon  me,  but 
upon  yourselves,"  mildly  replied  the 
king,  soon  as  the  band  had  ceased. 
''  If  you  do  not  fight,  thovexecutioner 
will  tind  no  occupation  here."  These 
lyords  were  accompanied  by  a  glance 
at  the  headsman,  who  immediately 
(|uitted  the  hall  by  a  side  door.  '^  But, 
if  you  are.  sincerely  desirous,"  oonti- 
nued  Gustavus,  ^'  to  regain  the  good 
opinion  of  the  brave  men  ax^d  good 
Christians  here  assembled,  you  will  at 
once  relinquish  everv  hostile  feeling, 
and  embrace  each  other  as  friends." 

The  duellists  instantly  flew  into 
each  other's  arn^s.  Gustavus  raised 
his  folded  hands  and  kingly  features 
in  devotional  feeling  towardis  heaven, 
and  the  chancellor  gave  a  signal  to  the 
band,  which  played  a  fine  hymn  on 
reconciliation  and  brotherly  love.  I 
now  heard,  with  inexpressible  delight 
^e  King,  Oxenstiem;  Horn,  Banner^ 
Stahlhantsch,  and  Prince  Bernard, 
wilh  the  assembled  officers  and  guards, 
singing  the  impressive  verses  of  Lu* 
ther,  with  beautiful  accuracy  of  time 
and  tone.  The  magnificent  bass  <^ 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  easily  distin^ 
guishable  by  its  organ^ike  fulness 
and  grandeur ;  it  resembled  the  deep 
low  breathing  of  a  silver  trumpet,  and 
although  forty  years  have  rolled  over 
ipv  hcMl  sipee  I  heard  it,  the  rich  and 
solemn  tones  of  the  royal  singer  still 
vibrate  imon  my  memory. 

The  hallowed  feeling  spread  through 
hall  and  gallery,  and  every  one  who 
could  ^g  joined  with  fervour  in  the 
sacred  song.  Bven  my  old  subaltern, 
whose  vdce  was  painfully  harsh  And 
unmusical,  drew  froi^  his  pocket  a 
hymn  book  and  a  pair  of  copper  spec- 
tacles ;  his  tones  were  tremulous  and 
discordant,  but,  in  my  estimation,  his 
musical  deflciencies  were  amply  re- 
deemed by  the  tears  which  rolled 
abundantlv  dpwn  his  hoUow  and  time- 
worn  cheexs. 

Thus  was  this  terrible  camp-scene 
converted,  as  if  by  miracle  or  magic, 
into  a  solemn,  and,  sur^lv,  an  accept- 
able service  of  the  Almighty. 
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At  the  commencement  of  these' 
Chai^rs,  we  stated  our  intention  of 
abstaining  as  much  as  possible  from* 
the  painful  subject  of  Irish  politics^ 
and  our  hope  of  finding  more  profit- 
able and  entertaining  employment  in 
discoursing  of  the  domestic  habits  of 
the  people;  and  examining  what  pro- 
gress they  had  made  in  the  arts  of  in« 
dustrions-life.  Unfortunately  for  the 
present  interest  of  our  subject^  the  as- 
pect of  political  affairs  in  Ireland,  and 
the  disturbed  state  of  large  bodies  of - 
its  population/  either  are,  or  appear  to 
be,  sufficiently  important  to  engross  all' 
Uie  attention  which  men  can  afibrd  to 
pay  to  the  a^rs  of  that  country. 

•When  we  began  these  papers,  we 
hoped  to  speak  of  insurrectionary 
movements  as  things  passed,  and  un-* 
Mkely  to  occur  again  ;  because  we  did 
not  tnen  anticipate  any  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Assoc^i- 
tion,  of  such  extravagant  audacity  as 
**  The  Clare  Election ;"  nor  could  we 
have  supposed,  that  if  any  so  monstrous 
invasion  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  attempted,  it  would  be  suf- 
fered to  pftss  without  remark  by  the 
Partiament  and  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment. The  present  tumultuary  move- 
ments of  the  Irish  population  are  but 
the  natural  results*  of  the  success  and 
the 'impunity  which  attended  that 
grand  outrage  upon  the  established 
practice  of  the  Constitution,  and  upon 
thoiEfe  habits  of  decent  subordination 
whi(^  are  observed  by  tenantry  to-* 
wards  their  landlords,  in  all  countries 
where  civilization  has  reached  far 
ebough  to  make  a  distinction  between 
^le  proprietors  and  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  We  must,  however,  resist  the 
temptation  which  here  presents  itself 
for  entering  upon  ihevexatunimarquas* 
iio  of  Irith  misgovemment,  and  turn 
to  our  original  province  of  faithful  de- 
scribers  of  facts,  such  as  they  are  at 
present,  and  have  recently  been ;  yet, 
as  we  do  not  profess  that  immobility 
of  design  which  belongs  to  graver  his- 
torians, but  willingly  pour  forth  our 
knowledge  upon  those  points  yntih 
which  it  pleases  the  public  to  be  pre- 
sently most  interested,  we  shall,  in  the 
present  article,  devote  our  attention 
principally  to  what  are  called  the  "  in- 
auifectionary  movettents"  of  the  Irish. 


It  is,  or  it  ought  to  be  known,  that 
so  far  as  these  disturbances  have  any 
distinct  object,  they  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes ;  of  which  one  is  a  for-  * 
dble  opposition  to  the  government,  or 
to  some  fundamental  kw  of  the  go- 
vernment under  which  the  people  live ; ' 
the  other  may  be  termed  an  Agrat-ian 
disturbance,  or  a  tumultuary  resistance 
to  the  legal  rights  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  and  of  the  tithe  of  its  pro- ' 
duce,  which  the  law  assigns  to  the 
Protestant  Church.  To  the  first  clas^ ' 
belong  those  actual  levyings  of  war 
against  our  Lord  the  King,  which  are 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Rebellions, 
and  which,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,' 
Charles  I.,  William  III.,  and  George 
III.,  deluged  the  country  with  slaugh-i 
ter,  and  caused  those  immense  forfei- 
tures of  landed  property,  which,  to  this 
day,  fill  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
proprietors  with  hatred  against  the 
British  Government,  and  wild  hopes 
of  advantage  from  its  overthrow. — ' 
Amongst  the  second  class  may  be 
placed  those  various  designations  of 
"  Boys,"  whidi,  until  the  recent  in- 
vention of  the  term  **  Ribbon  Men," 
distinguished  the  bands  of  savage  ruf- 
fians who  disturbed  the  rural  districts, 
making  life  and  property  insecure,  and 
donsequently  obstructing  the  prc^ess 
of  industry  and  Civilization.  Of  these 
the  Whiteboys  is  the  name  most  fa'* 
miliar  to  modem  ears,  against  whom 
a  special  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,' 
which  bears  their  name.  Their  ost^- 
sible  object  was  to  compel  the  ownei^ 
of  rents  and  tithes  to  submit  to  such 
terms  as  they,  in  their  wisdom,  deem- 
ed just  and  reasonable  ;  but  their  man- 
ner of  imparting  instruction  upon  these 
points,  was  a  little  at  variance  with  the 
"  conciliatory"  method  which  is  now 
so  popular  with  certain  political  doc- 
tors, of  great  gravity  and  small  wis- 
dom. They  argued,  in  short,  ^ith 
knives  at  men's  throats,  and  illustrated 
their  subject  by  the  consuming  blaze 
of  the  property  of  those  whom  it  was 
their  c^ect  to  convince;— a  sort  of 
potent  and  practical  logic,  which  was 
more  germane  to  the  habitual  ferocity 
of  their  habits  than  the  Aristotelian 
dialectics  of  the  schools. 

Why  it  was  that  disturbances  of  this 
kiBd  were  sufi^red  to  go  on  for  so  long 
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^a  time  as  they  were,  witbodt  vigorous 
,aiid  effectual  efforts  to  repress  them, 
it  is  di£Scult  now  to  tell ;  but  we  may 
safely  conjecture,that  it  was  partly  ow- 
ing to  the  abffenoe  ot  n^ligence  of  the 
.principal  gentry,  and  pi^y  to  the  bad 
conduct  of  the  Irish  le^lature  and 
executive,  whawere  generally  too  busy 
%hting  amongst  themselves,  to  pres 
•  vent  fighting  amongst  the  peasantry. 

The  general  chara^^ta*,  however,  for 
outrage  and  ferocity,  which  the  White- 
.boy  association,  and  others  of  a  simi- 
«lar  desiaription,  imparted  to  the  Irish 
Jdugdom.  in  the  eves  of  Englishmen, 
was  productive  of  more  serious  evil 
^than  even  the  outrages  themselves. 
The  house  that  was  burned  rmigbt  be 
^rebuilt, — ^the  corn  which  was  destroy- 
ed could  be  supplied  by  another  year's 
crop, — even  the  murdered  man  was 
waked,  wept  for,  and  forgotten,  amongst 
the  wild  Irish ;  but  their  character  waB 
not  forgotten  in  Snglaud,  and  the  in- 
dustrious capitalist  dreaded  to  trust 
himself  where  sudti  horrors  once  had 
been.  The  Irish  were  at  once  feared 
and  despised;  and  such  is  still  tbe 
feeling  entertained  respecting  them 
amongst  the  vulgar  Engli^. 
'  The  people  in  England  are  very  slow 
to  give  up  opinions  they  have  formed, 
even  when  the  circumstances  whidi 
occasioned  them  have  greatly  changed, 
or  entirely  passed  awav ;  and  tueir 
prejudices  against  the  Irish  are  scarce- 
ly less  strong  uow,  than  when  Englits^ 
laws  and  customs  scarcely  obtained  at 
all  in  the  country.  They  still  form 
.  their  opinion  from  the  details  of  the 
<Mitarages  which  they  oerceive  to  be  oor* 
casionally  perpetratecl,  and  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  vast  improvements  which 
liave  taken  place,  and  to  the  infinitdly 
more  vast  capabilities  which  exist  of 
farther  improvement. 

It  is  worthy  of  lemark,  that  by  far 
the  greater,  part  of  the  violent  atroci- 
ties which  hiave  occurred  in  the  whole 
of  Ireland  during  the  last  few  years, 
have  been  confined  to  one  county,  and 
that  the  very  county  which  is  most 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  Associa- 
tion orators,  when  they  wish  to  terri- 
fy the  loyal,  by  pointing  out  the  physi- 
cal force  which  they  have  at  command. 
In  the  county  of  Tipperary,  it  is  quite 
idreadful  to  think  of  the  horrible  of- 
fences which  are  committed,  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  large  bodies 
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of  the  peasantry.  They  take  no  pains 
to  conceal  from  each  otner  the  terrible 
desperation  of  their  designs ;  and  at 
every  assizes  it  is  made  manifest,  that 
murder  has  been  deUberatety  prepared 
for,  and  ioosely  talked  ab(mt,  fn-.the 
families  of  the  murderers,  fbor  weeks 
(before  the  favourable  oppotunity  has 
arrived  for  the  predetermined  buU 
ichery.  It  is  exc^ingly  hard  to  ar- 
rive at  the  true  source  of  this  frightful 
state  of  sodety,  whidi  disgraces  par- 
ticular districts  of  Tipperary.  The 
deliberate  and  hardenel  ferocity,  the 
utter  abandonment  of  every  spu^  of 
mercy  and  compassion,  the  cowardli- 
ness and  fiendish  delight  in  torture, 
which  mark  these  atrocities,  are  fo- 
reign to  the  general  character  of  the 
Irish,  and  we  wee  almost  driven  to  the 
belief  expressed  by  .two  mi^strates 
who  had^he  amplest  means  of  obser- 
vation,* that  there  is  some  mysterious 
agency  at  work— some  extensively  or- 
ganized system  of  sanguinary  widced- 
ness,  the  nature  of  which,  tfate  investi- 
tions  hitherto  made  h4ve  not  deve^ 


The  criminal  court  at  Clonmel,  the 
assize  town  of  the  county  Tipperary, 
is  the  favourite  arena  for  the  display 
of  Mr  Shiers  forensic  eloquence ;  here 
he  holds  forth  in  that  artificially  fi- 
gurative style  which  the  Irish  so  much 
delight  in,. and  beguiles  the  people  of 
tbeir  tears,  while  he  descants  upon  the 
miserableconsequencesc^  their  cruelty. 

But  it  is  an  appeal  to  their  passiwas 
which  makes  them  weep ;  and  ^  the 
same  orator  uses  the  same  power,  per-4 
haps,  in  the  very  next  week,  to  lash 
them  on  to  fury  by  a  political  speedi; 
whereupon  follows  mttrder,<iand  from 
thence  mcnre  speeches  and  more  tears. 

In  ord^  to  give  such  a  descriptioof 
as  may  convey  an  idea  to  others,  of 
the  distinction  which -we  have  drawn 
between  the  two  kinds  of  insurrec* 
tionary  movements  which  have  from 
time  to  time  disturbed  Ireland,  itwiU 
be  necessary  to  depart  in  some  degree 
from*the  strict  limits  wbidi  the  titk  of 
these  chaptera  of  oiurs  might  seem  to 
prescribe  to  us,  and  to  request  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  a  period  which  has 
passed  by,  but  is  not  so  remote  as  to 
havealready  become  the  proper tjrof  the 
historian.  We  allude  to  the  Irish  dis- 
turbances of  1823,  which  attracted  so 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  whole  em- 


*  Jlajors  Wiloocks  and  Warburton.  See  Appendix  to  Commons  Report,  1 825,  p.  487* 
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^re  at  th^  tiitoe,  imd  gave  rifle  t6  Uie 
celehmted  P^HamenU^inyestigattoti 
of  18«5.  These  disturbances  were  of 
the  Agrarian  cMss,  and  did  not  partake 
of  a  genei^  system  of  rferolt  agrinst 
the  eonstitttted  authority  of  the  gd« 
vemment ;  and  though  we  have  pla* 
ced  tins  spedes  of  disturbance  last  ih 
om'cliassifieatioh,  we  take  leave  to  ton^ 
fiiderit  first,  accotrdhig  to  the  ap^ved 
method  in  Irish  disquisitidni 

The  period  iHiidi  we  are  consider- 
ing was  one  of  eottreme  publie  de^nesi- 
sion.  £ ven  Great  Britinn  had  not  yet 
recbvered  from  the  stagnation  of  ner 
eoimn^ce,  whidi  followed  apon  thie 
paeifieatioh  of  Europe;  and  iil  Ireland; 
4he  staple  trade  of  *wMdh  consisted  in 
the  ^pply  of  provisions  to  our  armies, 
the  reaction  had  been  yet  more  distress- 
ihg  in  its  consequences.  During  the 
war,  a  class  of  persons  called  Middle- 
men  had  grown  into  exist^ice  in  that 
eoaiifry,  wlio  held  «n  important  po^ 
sittbn  4)etween  the  immediate  occu^ 
piers  ^  the  soil,  and  the  possessors  of 
the  landed  property.  The  returns  of 
agricultund  produce  had  been  so  great 
as  to  afford,  iU-  addition  to  the  reser. 
▼ed  rent  of  the  land,  and  the  requidte 
remurieration  to  the  iatmer^  a  eonsi^ 
derable  revenue  to  such  persons  as 
were  deemed  eligible  tenants  fbr  ex- 
tensive farms,  or  tracts  of  land;  and 
who,  instead  of  farmtii^  themselves, 
subdivided  and  reset  theur  holdings  iA 
small  portions,  and  at  an  acreable  rent 
ihuch  higher  than  that  which  fh^y  had 
themselves  covenanted  to  pay.  This 
di£feren^  of  rent  they  found  sufficient 
to  comp^sate  them,  both  for  their 
trouble  in  managing,  like  agents,  the 
immediate  tenants  of  the  soil,  and  also 
fbr  the  additional  drisk  of  loss  by  the 
iBsdlveney  of  any  of  these  tenants. 
When,  with  peace,  prices  ifell,  land 
would'  no  longer  pay  theSe  tWo  out- 
going, and,  in  many  iitstmnces,  would 
}fiela  no  more  fhxn  toe  occupying  ten- 
ant than  the  rent  paid  b]r  the  middle^ 
man.  The  interest  of  the  latter  waA 
therefore  annihilated,  and  he,  of  course; 
ctideavoured,'whenever  it  was  practi-i 
cable,  to  extricate  himself  altogether; 
By  these  means,  a  large  extent  of  land 
was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
proprietors,  who,  naturally  averse  to 
Crowding  their  estates  wi^  paupers,  set 
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itin  the  £srgeStlli#irionff  ^t^hMddl,  lb 
b6najide  UttXktH*  Thiis,  a  Aum^oim 
host  of  (Stftti^rs,  Who  had  decupled  Very 
small  holdings underi^kldlemen,  w^i^ 
tttrtied  adrift  b;  Che  altered  diil^tioh 
of  property^  and  many  6f  them  Were 
rendered  desperate  by  dtetitulion.    ' 

In  the  year  1830, anidmost  general 
fdlure  of  the  Country  Bankb  in  the 
provinoe  of  Muuster  took  place  %  thefar 
small  notes  hAd  constituted  almost 
eSEclu^ively  the  dnmlatitig  medium 
amongst  the  poor  people,  whose  whote 
woi^ldly  stbck  tumotA  amounted  to  so 
large  a  sum  as  fite  pounds.  Wfaa^ 
ever  little  they  had,  wss,  how^ter^  etf- 
threly  swept  away^y  this  mfsfbrtUhef^ 
and  even  tho  pains-taking  and  Sating^ 
man  was  instantly  beggared.  It  may 
be  easily  supposed,  that  this  calaihity 
was  the  cause  of  many  being  oMiged 
^'  to  take  to  the  hill-side,  and  betom^ 
broken  men." 

For  several  years  previous  to  182S 
the  crops  had  be^n  scanty,  partictklarly 
those  of  potatoes.  Inl891  thepotatoo 
crop  was  a  Oompkte  failure;  and  rti 
1822  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  aud  dread^i 
ful  to  tiiiink,  of  what  might  have  bee^ 
the  consequence,  had  ndt  the  English 
people  come  forward,  ahd  by  the  most 
iftupendous  act  of  national  ^n<?rosi^' 
whidi  the  world  ever  imw,  and  whiK» 
none  but  a  eoimtry  so  rich  aft^Englaiid 
oouM  a^rd,  arrested  tb^  **  plague  df 
hunger/'  which  must  otherwise  have 
desolated  the  country.  The  sil^r^ 
ings,  however,  from  absolute,  unmi* 
ti|ated  hunger,  wero  very  great,  net* 
withstanding  theassistance  whleh  Wafc 
received,  and  no  dotibt  contributed  t6 
the  de)9peration  of  the  people.  * 

'  One  of  the  most  Savage  and  laWksl 
districts  of  Ireland,  was  th«»  Sea  and 
Eiter  eo&st  of  Kerry.*  This  rugged 
and  dangerous  coast,  Whidi  is  open  to 
the  fbll  sWeep  of  the  Atlantic  storms^ 
was  the  frequent  scene  Of  shipwrecks'^ 
and  was  infested  by  gftngs  of  smu^i^ 
glers  and  wreckers,  who,  sazingthdt 
plunder  upon  the  shor^,  recreated 
with  it  to  tlieir  inacteSsil^' haunts  iii 
^gorges  of  the  moun^hs.  Apbw* 
erM  preventive  wateNguard  was  pla* 
ced  here,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  nfefaii* 
ous  traffic,  and  to  ibheck  the  extensive 
contraband  trade  of  the  smugglerSt 
These  desperadoes,  thus  driven  front 


*  For  the  honour  of  the  kingdom  of  Kerry  be  it  spoken,  this  deseription  does  not  mk 
ply  generally  toitt  territory.  The  Keny  meo  are  rather  a  peaoeabls  laoB,  who  taUc 
Latin,  and  till  their  ground  in  considerable  peace  and  quietosss.  (^  ?^r^^\A 
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tkrir  finttnnf>^  ivtreiitBd  iMattd  to 
tjie  bills  of  Kerry,  Covk»xaiid  Liiae* 
nek^  wb«re  they  found  willing  aia»- 
dates  IB  llift  hordes  of  hotwelew  mx^ 
dering  wretches,  who  had  lost  home 
and  livelihood  in  the  manner  we  have 
described* 

While  things  were  in  this  state,  a 
sysieiQ  of  severe  and  inhuman  rigour 
ujpon  a  vary  large  estate  in  the  county 
or  Limerick  drove  the  people  to  mad- 
seas,  and  set  the  torch  to  all  these  ink> 
flammable  elements  of  outrage.  An 
English  ai^ent  was  sent  over  to  Lord 
CourtMiay  a  estate,  who  refused  to  be 
bound  by  the  promises  of  abatement 
of  rent  made  to  the  poor  tenants  by 
the  former  agent,  but  without  mercy 
resorted  to  t&  last  extremities  of  the 
Jaw  to  enforce  the  uttermost  farthing 
that  was  due,  both  of  the  cucrent  rent, 
and  the  arrears  which  the  tenants  sup- 
posed would  never  have  been  demand* 
cd  of  them*  We  have  been  assured, 
that  the  scenes  <tf  misery  occasioned  by 
thb  conduct  were  beyond  all  descrip* 
tioB  shocking*  £very  day  miserable 
creatures  were  l^t  with  their  families 
of  little,  children,  without  a  stick,  or 
a;  rag,  or  a  potatoe  in  their  wretched 
dweUing,  and  forth  they  were  obliged 
to  go,  as  wandering  beg^;ara  along  the 
read,  praying  with  all  the  vehemence 
whidi  despair  lends  to  the  most  em-^ 
pbatic  of  languages,*  that  the  heavi« 
est  of  curses  mi^t  fall  on  their  op* 
pMflKMP.  The  pec^  decreed  a  terrible 
vengeance.  It  was  resolved  among 
them,  that  the  agent  should  be  put  to 
death ;  and  nothing  but  the  extremest 
caution  on  his  part  prevented  them 
from  accomplishing  their  purpose. 
These  were  many  men  sworn  solenm<* 
ly  to  kill  him  whenever  .he  came 
within  their  reach,  no  matter  what 
mighs  h^  the  occasion,  or  where  the 
pli^  ;  but  his  extreme  vigilance  elui* 
ded  them,  and  he  continued  to  lire, 
and  te  be  exeerated.  Baffled  in  the 
main  object  of  their  pursuit,  and  cho« 
king  with  unouenched  revenge,  they 
same  to  the  dreadful  determination^ 
that  the  punishment  of  the  fathet 
should  be  accomplished  by  the  mur* 
4sx  of  his  son.  He  was  a  very  young 
|ad^  of  gentle  unoffending  manners ; 
but  this  had  no  e&ct  upon  these  men, 
whose  terrible  excitement  thirsted  for 
blood.  If  they  thousht  of  it  at  all,  it 
was  but  to  recollect  that  he  was  ^x>- 
bably  on  that  account  dearer  to  his 
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fiither^  aad  ^at  conae^u^kdy  the  ven« 
gtanee  derived  from  his  murder  would 
be  the.gnater.  They  met  the  lad  hi 
the  br^  day«light ;  and  though  he 
threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  on 
his  knees  imploied  their  marcy,  he 
found  none  from  these  relentless  sa- 
vages. A  shower  of  balls  struck  him 
in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  he  wi|s 
left  upon  the  road  dead,  and  all  disfi- 
gured with  needless  wounda 

This  was  the  commenoemen^<»the 
firing  of  the  train,  which  rapidly 
spread  along  extensive- districts  of  li- 
merick, Tipperary,  Cork,  and  Kerry. 
The  houseless  people  we  have  descri* 
bed,  forming  themselves  into  power** 
iul  bands,  skulked  in  hiding-places 
among  the  hills  by  day,  and  steaUng 
out  by  night  to  some  appointed  r^n« 
desvous,  they  swept  the  open  country 
in  bodies,  carrying  off  such  booty  aa 
was  portable,  and  burning  or  destroyh. 
ing  what  th^  could  not  take  away  9 
itften,  too,  infiictuig  savage  vengeanoe 
00  their  successors  in  tl^  tenancy  of 
the  farms  of  which  they  deemed  them** 
selves  unjustly  deprived.  Not  content 
with  their  own  atrocities,  they  forced 
the  misersble  victims  of  their  violence 
to  swear  compliance  and  assistance  to 
their  machinati^s ;  and  in  a  abort 
time  the  inhabitants  of  almost  half 
the  island  were  influenced  by  the  ter- 
rors of  a  system  of  slaughter  and  de*i 
vastation  personiBed  un&r  the  singu* 
lar  soubriquet  of  Captain  Rock. 

This  state  of  things^  so  anomaloua 
and  so  terrific,  was  deemed  to  call  not 
gdIj  for  the  special  interposition  of 
the  legislature  to  put  it  down,  but  also 
for  a  national  inquiry  into  its  cause. 
But  whilst  this  stupendous  investiga- 
tion into  all  the  oountless  grievances  of 
Irdand  dra^^  its  slow  length  along^ 
necessarily  tedious  from  the  vastnesa 
of  its  extent,  combined  with  the  mi- 
nuteness of  ita  detail,  the  alarm  in 
which  it  originated  had  been  ^radua% 
all^r  dissipated,  the  commercud  and 
agricultund  difficulties  with  which  we 
were  beset,  had  gi?en  way  before  Uie 
returning  tide  of  industry  and  prospe- 
rity, peace  and  order  were  restored  ny 
the  strong  srm  of  the  law,  end  by  the 
return  of  employmetit,  and  abundant 
crops ;  and  we  Iriih  Inquiry,  to  the 
remedial  issue  of  which  men  had 
looked  forward  with  an  eagerness  and 
anxiety  proportioned  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  to  be  corrected,  and  the 


In  this  part  of  the  country  the  common  people  all  8ped[  the  native  Irislu 
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good  to  be  obtained,  jBonlc  into  neglect, 
.  and  terminated,  as  the  manner  of  IMb, 
iDquiries  is,  in  a  condnsion,  wherein 
'  notning  was  concluded.  > 

We  do  not  mean,  howerer,  to  im- 
pute  any  censure  to  the  committee  for 
the  manner,  in  which  they  brought 
the  result  of  thehr  labours  before  the 
I  public,  by  a  simple  detail  of  the  evi« 
-dence  elicited  on  the  subject,  without 
note  or  comment.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  persuaded  they  pursued  the 
wisest  ^kn  they  could  adopt,  in  thus 
furnishing  us  with  the  lai^est  induo- 
tion  of  particulars  they  could  procure, 
and  leaving  the  public  to  judge  for  it- 
self, unburdened  by  a  mass  of  crude 
opinions^  under  thie  name  of  a  re- 
port. , 

As  the  committee  sou^t  for  infor- 
mation from  men  of  all  parties,  and 
various  conditions  in  life,  they,  as  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  obtained 
much  conflicting  testimony,  not  only 
as  to  matters  of  opinion,  but  as  to 
facts,  which  had  been  viewed  differ- 
ently, according  to  the  means  of  in« 
formation,  or  me  pre-existing  senti« 
ments,  of  the  witnesses ;  but  however 
differing  on  other  points,  in  this  one 
thing  they  seemed  unaninious,— -that 
Ireland  was  improving.* 

It  may  seem  strange  that  we  should 
bring  in  this  piece  of  evidence  as  a 
suitable  commentary  upon  the  details 
of  outrage  which  we  have  just  given ; 
but  when  we  consider  that  this  evi- 
dence was  taken  in  1825,  and  look  at 
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•  tlie  events  whtdi  followed  f rom  Ihe 
dnturbances  of  1803,  it  will  not  apu 
pear  surprising  that  those  best  ao^ 
^itainted  with  Ireland  should  have 
witnesMd  to  her  improvement. 
.  Thedistm^Mnees <tf  1893 acted  like 
a  violent  fever,  which,  carrying  off  the 
collected  bad  humours  of  tli^  body, 
leaves  it  in  a  heahhier  state  titan  it 
was  before.  They  turned  the  aitleB* 
tion  of  a  condderable  number  ei  ex^ 
ceedingly  Me  men  to  a  considerttion 
of  the  evils  which  affected  Ireland.  A 
sfnrit  of  investigation  was  aroused,  the 
magistracy  was  put  mtore  upon  the 
alert,  and  in^tutions  were  adopted, 
of  which  the  bcoiefit  isfdt  new,  when 
a  disposition  to  insurrection  with  a 
different  object  has  been  evinced^ 
Even  now,  notwithstanding  the  firigbt^ 
fully  excited  state  of  political  foeling 
which  seems  to  portend  a  national 
8t<Nrm,  the  minor  details,  whidi,  in^  a 
state  of  peace,  contribute  to  a  nation's 
strength  and  prosperity,  are  in  a  ati^ 
of  improvement  to  whidi  Ireland,  un- 
til within  a  very  few  years,  has  been 
a  stranger.  There  is  at  present  more 
judicious  fanning,  more  rational  eom^ 
merdal  enterprise,  more  exactness  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  mere 
careful  attention  to  the  duties  of  pub^ 
lie  and  private  life,  than  have  been  at 
any  preceding  time,  notwithstandkig 
the  abundant  epithets  of  a  miseeable, 
wretdied,  savage,  degraded  country^ 
which  are  every  day  showered  upon 
poor  Ireland,  .      .^ 
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Wb  now  proceed  to  say  something 
of  the  alarming  assemblages  of  the 
,  peoi^e  which  so  very  lately  took  {dace, 
and  fHuidi,  in  the  o]^on  of  many, 
have  only  submitted  to  a  very  tempo- 
rary dispersion.  These  assemblages 
were  purely  political  in  their  object; 
imd,  unlike  the  insurgents  oi  1823, 
they  seek  not  to  disturb  the  regular 
proceedings  of  these  potent  and  im- 
portant legal  phantoms,  Messrs  John 
Doe  and  lUchard  Roe.  They  trouble 
not  their  heads  for  the  present  about 
rents,  tithes,  and  dectments,  but  af- 
fect to  have  a  higher  game  in  view, 
—that  of  dictating  to  the  legislature  of ' 


the  country,  and  terrifying  it  into  an 
important  akeration  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

These  assemblagfe  are,  in  short,  bnt 
a  part  of  the  system  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Association.  They  have,  to 
be  sure,  gone  a  little  fardier  than  the 
Association  wished,  and  struck  some 
terrer  into  the  minds  of  the  agitators 
themselves,  who  began  to  fed  thak 
.  their  troops  were  getting  unmanage- 
able, and  that  they  were  very  near  the 
alternative  of  having  to  disband  their 
forces  at  once,  or,  by  heading,  put 
their  own  heads  in  ver^  serious  jeopar- 
dy ;  but  it  is  the  Association  which  has 


*  See  Evidence,  D.  O'Connell,  Comnions*  Report  on  State  of  Ireland,  IS^  p.  85. 
Evidence  of  J.  L.  Foster,  Lords*  Report,.  23,  foi  1820.  Mr  A.  R.  Blake,  Lords*  Re- 
port, 2d  March  1825,  &c  &c  Digitized  b  . 
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'f  ot^nlKd'^  diese  bodies  of  liieii^  and 
ift  is  tlie'Anocialioii  which,  in  ^iee3Fe8' 
of  the  ommtry  and'  of  G&venan&nkt,- 
ovght  to  be  responsible  for  i^  the  miB-  • 
chief  whidi  Uie$e  assemblages  have 
oreated,  or  may  heraaftel-  occasion. 

The  Catholic  Assodalion  is  a  socle*  > 
ty>  whose  avowed  purpose  was  **  pub- 
Ik;  exasperation."*  In  Uiisithosbe^n 
emin^tljr  successful;  and  for  some 
time  its  manifest,  but  not  yet  avowed, 
purpose  has  been  **  Protestant  intimi-i 
dation."  There  is  no  man  of  ordinary ' 
sanity,  and  who  has  the  least  notion 
of  the  rational  liberty,  and  the  pro- 
tection, of  the  legitimate  system  under 
which  men  live  in  these  kingdoms,  that 
does  not  consider  this  Association  as 
oneof  the  greatestpublic  nuisances  that  ^ 
ever  was  permitted  to  exist  under  a 
regularly  established  goyernment.  It 
is  chiefly  composed  of  fierce  and  coarse*  * 
minded  men,  excessively  illiterate  and 
ectremely  bigoted,  who,  having  made 
some  money  in  their  respective  trades, 
are  thereby  raised  a  little  above  the 
condition  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,' 
and  are  vain  of  belonging  to  a  pouti* 
ad  society,  the  proceedings  of  which 
are  noticed  in  themewspapers.  Along  > 
with  these  are  a  considerable  number 
of  rank  young  Papists,  who  have  been 
lately  called  to  the  bar,  and  have 
put  on  the  gown,  when  they  should,' 
with  much  more  projnriety,  have  put' 
on  the  apron  behind  their  fadiers'* 
covn^era.  These  young  men,  not  ha-^ 
^ving  sufficient  sense  or  discretion  to 
be  trusted  with  a  guinea  brief,  in  the 
most  trifling  legal  dispute,  yet  consi* 
der  themselves  well  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss the  afikirs  of  the  nation  in  a  pub- 
lic assembly ;  and  they  form  the  light 
phalanx  of  the  Association's  oratorical 
force,  and  are  permitted  to  make  an- 
unskilful  noise,  when  the  leaders  are 
away.  The  leaders,  Mr  O'Conndl, 
Mr  Shiel,  and  two  or  three  others, 
who  do  not  appear  so  frequently,  4re 
able  men  in  weir  pernicious  vocation,^ 
who  understand  well  the  art  of  rott« 
sing  the  psssions  of  an  Irish  mob,  and 
who  can  wield  at  will  the  fierce  demo- 
cracy of  their  society.  The  Associa^ 
tion  is  in  r^ular  correspondence  with 
the  Roman -Catholic  pnests  through! 
out  the  whole  kingdom,  who  serve  aa 
conduits  from  the  chief  reservoir  of 
political  violence  in  Dublin,  and  carry 
its  noxious  streams  fVom  house  to 
boufse,  in  every  town,  village,  and 
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hamlet  throiighout  the  dooatiy.  For 
some  tinle  alW  its  institution,  this 
society  struggled  on  in  contemptible 
obscurity,  holding  ita  meetings  in  a 
dark  room  over  a  small  bookseller's 
shop  in  Dublin.  It  used  to  m(eet  at> 
night ;  and  we  recollect,  that  upon  one 
occasion  we- felt  a  curiosity  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting  of  a  society  which 
even  then  occasionally  occupied  the- 
attention  of  the  newspap^,  and  we  • 
ventured  into  the  assembly.  It  only 
wanted  a  few  pewter  pots  upon  the 
table  to  be  the  very  counterpart^  of  a 
dub  of  discontented  mechanics  com- 
bining for  a  rise  of  wages.  We  only 
poked  our  head  in,  and  then  made  a 
precipitate  retreat,  under  the  influence, 
of  a  mixed  sensation,  which  we  believe 
was  compounded  of  a  dread  of  treason 
and  of  pickpockets.  But  as  the  proverb, 
that  "  ill  weeds  thrive  apace,'  is  no- 
where so  true  as  in  Ireland,  the  Asso- 
ciation soon  rose  into  such  notoriety,  - 
that,  even  from  the  Throne  itself,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  reprobate  its 
existence.  In  the  King's  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  'of  1825,  in 
speaking  of  Ireland,  his  Majesty  in- 
formed his  Parliament,  that  *'  indus- 
try and  corameircial  enterprise  were 
extending  .themselves  in  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  it  was  therefore 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  Associa- 
tions riiould  exist  in  Ireland  which 
had  adopted  proceedings  irreconcilable 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
and  calculated,  by  exciting  alarm,  and 
by  exasperating  animosities,  to  endan- 
ger the  peace  of  society,  and  to  retard 
the  course  of  national  improvement." " 

Never  were  truer  words  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  sovereign ;  and  yet,> 
strange  to  say,  the  Goyemmenjt  wlUch 
used  these  words  never  took  the  trou- 
ble of  seeing  that  the  evil  which  they 
perceived  so  dearly,  and  described  so. 
acGuri^ely,  was  abolished. 

An  act  of  Parliament  was  paasf  d  iit 
pursuance  of  the  recommendation  in> 
the  King's  speech ;  but^  either  from 
ignorance  in  the  construction  of  the 
bill,  or  because  the  executive  officer  of 
the  Crown  in  Irdand  did  not  partid* 
pate  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Throne; 
the  act  has  remained  a  dead  letter  ;' 
and  this  Association,  so  truly  described 
as  endangering  the  peace  of  sodetyy 
and  retarding  the  course  of  national 
improvement,  continued  to  exist,  in- 
creasing every  day  in  the  virulence 
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Bant  wuh  xebelHoiii  which  we  ibow 
not  the  hour  it  mfybring^  forth.  ^ 
^  Thia  body  has  been  all  «loBg  at  QDOB 
despicable  and  dangerovg.  When  we 
firat  looked  at  the  throng  of  which  it 
was  eomposed,  we  fek  diapoud  to 
treat  it  with  contempt ;  but  when  we 
contemplated  it  aa  a  body  ineesaanidy 
efloployed  in  stirring  up  the  ignonutt 
population  to  mutiny,  le^ytng  a  heary 
tax  on  thepeople  for  political  purposea, 
and  preaching  to  them  the  efficacy  of 
exerting  their  combined  numericid 
strength^  we  felt  inclined  to  exclaim 
with  Didius,  when  he  looked  upon  the 
superstitious  ceremonies  dTthe  Druids, 
**  I  scorn  them,  yet  they  awe  me.** 

It  is  in  vain  to  mince  the  matter,  or 
try  to  disguise  the  fact.  The  Govern- 
ment are  much  to  blame  in  this  bu- 
siness of  the  Homan  Catholic  Asso- 
dntion.  They  should  have  crushed 
it  in  18^/ when  they  saw  the  mis- 
chief it  was  doing ;  and  it  is  but  a 
poor  excuse  o  say,  that;  tbey  were 
misled  by  an  trish  Attorney-generaL 
They  were  warned  over  and  over  again 
of  the  mischief  which  was  brewing* 
They  were  told,  that  this  Association 
was  proceeding  fast  upon  the  road  to 
irremediable- mischief— that  th^  Agi- 
tators should  be  curbed  in  time» 

^  Injclrioiio  ne  pede  proruant 

Stantem  colamnam :  neu  populns  fre» 
quensv 
Ad  arma  cessantes,  ad  anna 
Condtet,  Imperiumque  frangat** 

But  they  did  not  listen,  or,  if  they  did, 
iA^y  did  not  attend ;  and  now  the  As- 
aocuition  itself  can  hardly  control  the 
whirlwind  of  wild  and  disi^ected  i^« 
rit  whidi  it  has  raised. 

Mr  Shiel  now  comes  down  to  the 
Association,  and  with  all  the  appear* 
snce  of  alarm,  affects  to  deplore  the 
excited  state  of  the  peasantry.  Hypo- 
crite! Who  was  it  that  excited  them? 
Who  was  it  that  said,  in  the  Associa** 
tion,  "  We  wiU  n&i  lef  tke, people  be 
emet  9*'  Who  was  it  that  said, ''  the 
Catholic  QuestioB  was  nearly  forget* 
ten  until  the  Assodatioo  began  ita 
**  work  of  excUemeni  9*'  Who  was  it 
that  called  the  peaceable  behaviour  of 
the  people  *^  a  degrading  and  unwkol&m 
tome  tranqmlliiy  9" 

The  common  people  in  Ireland,  (we 
apeak  not  from  conjecture,  but  from 
knowledge  of  the  fact,)  when  they 
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rNfid  aoeb  audaeious  laligtuig^,  aaid^ 
that  it  would  not  bebQKWel^.the6e>* 
▼comment  eci^epi  tkfmigh  fear ;  and 
that  if  Goveroment  did  noit  put  a  sU^ 
to  it,  ii  waa  becavse  they  dared  not- 
The  fmit  ef  these  i^inieos,  and  ^e 
continued  forbearance  of  the  Govern- 
moot,  has  been  the  immense  atsem* 
blages  in  the  south,  appearing  in  mi* 
litary  amy,  md  in  all  but  open  re« 
belUon. 

At  the  time  at  which  we  write,  » 
temporary  tranquillity  has  been  re« 
stored  in  Irehmd ;  but  every  one  feels 
that  it  is  only  a  smothering  of  the  flame . 
which  must  socm  burat  out  anew,  with 
increased  violence,  unless  the  CathoUe 
Association,  which  supplies  the  ma« 
t«'ial  of  the  fire,  he  crushed  utt^ly, 
and  at  once.  It  will  not  do  to  delays 
The  awakened  spirit  of  the  Froteat* 
anta*»the  front  of  determined  resist* 
anee  shewn  by  the  Brunswick  clubs—* 
^e  co-operation  of  the  Grovernment  by 
ita  proclamation,  and  the  instantaneous 
movement  of  the  British  troops  to*, 
wards  the  scene  of  agitation,  have 
warned  the  Association,  that  the  time 
is  not  ^ei  come  to  the  successfid  ex* 
^tion  of  the  physical  strength  of  the 
rabble ;  and  Uierefmre  it  exerts  its  in- 
fluence to  keep  them  quiet*  But  it  is 
manifest  that  the  Association  only  waits 
its  tim^  and  tberelbre  it  is  ^e  duty  of 
the  Govo'nment  to  destroy  it  befiwe 
diat  time  arrives.  England  may  not 
alwaya  have  troopa  to  sgtae  for  the 
Irish  service ;  or  even  if  not  engaged 
in  foreign  war,  she  may  not  alwaya 
have  a  Prime  Minister,  who,  by  an 
exertion  of  military  skill,  which  m  not. 
the  less  admirable,  because  it  has  re- 
mained unnoticed,  has  been  able  on 
the  prfsent  occai^on,  within  two  days». 
and  without  jmy  noise,  or  ''  note  oi 
ptc^paration,  •'  to  cover  the  shore  mostf 
convmiient  for  transport  to  Ireland^ 
with  soldiers  and  artillery^ 

We,  hbw^cr,  willingly,  quit  thi» 
suliject,  with  the  hope  that,,  the  vigi-t: 
knee  of  the  Froteatanta  aod  of  toe 
Goremment  having  been  aroused  to 
the  political  state  of  Ireland,  some- 
thing may  speedily  be  done  to  avert, 
the  danger  which  seems  to  threaten 
that  portion  of  the  empire.  The  ab-. 
surdity  of  attempting  to  steer  a  middle. 
or  '^  conciliatory"  course*  is  now  snf*. 
flciently  evident — it  only  makes  mat* 
ters  worse ;  and  Government  must  de-« 
cide  either  to  abandon  Ireland  to  the 
wild  tyranny  of  the'  Roman  Cathdic 
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4ft8(Nuati<m»oar^sfeepfori»ftnl  boldly, 
^uid  shew  that  it  is  abU  U  put  it  down» 
j  Wei  trust  that  whfiiicwe  again  meet 
Aur  reiKlers  with  a  further  continua- 
tion  of  th^pe  Chapters  on  Irish  affiiirs, 
jthe  public  mind  may  be  tranquil 
.enough  upop  the  sulgecty  to. admit  of 


4^r 

ear  MBumiiig '  our  original  inteaCioii 
of  caving  information  on  matters  moie 
connected  with  the  improvement  and 
the  happiness  of  that  countr  jr>  than 
political  strife. 

-  .       J.  • 
;    Lond(Mihth  OcU\%9». 


THE  FIRST  PLAY  OF  THE  SEASON. 


Gentle  R£ab«r> 

•  Have  you  ever  known  what  it  is  to 
be  in  town— we  mean  in  the  city  of 
Westminster^-durin^  the  wholeof  that 
oei^ied  which  is  designated  by  men 
joumed  in  the  law,  the  long  vacation  ? 
JMoreovaTi  have  you  led  a  bachelor's 
life  therein — made  your  own  break* 
fast,  and /then  sallied  forth  to  spend, 
as  best  you  might, 

^    "  The  long,  long  summer  holiday  ?" 

Jf  you  have,. you  have  had  abundant 
4^portunity  of  finding  out  what  it  is 
•to  be  very  miserable*  During  *'  the 
tseason"  the  veriest  stranger  who  haa 
an  eye  and  an  ear,  and  thought,  must 
(find  in  Lcmdon  sufficient  to  occupy  his 
.attention ;  true,  he  mav  start  and  sigh, 
to  ti^nk  that  of  the  busy  and  en<»- 
mous  multitude  around  him,  nottme 
would  cm,  if,  treading  on  ycmder  bit 
.ef  orange  peel,  he.  should  uip  off  the 
flagway,  and  falling  beneath  the  wheel 
of  that  immttise  cosJU waggon,  have  his 
thigh,  crushed  to  atoms,  while  you'd 
be  saying  *^  Jack  Robinson.".  But  if 
.he  do  so  sigh,  the  mere  .fool  he ;  first, 
because  *^  grieving's  a  Mlv,"  as  the 
old  sea  song  hath  it ;  next,  because  he 
is  mistaken  in  suppoang  that  no  oife 
.  weidd  fed  interested  in  his  misfortune. 
.  There  are  two  upon  the  very  flagwi^ 
with  him^  who  would  evince  the  great- 
est sympathy  in  his  &te ;  the  one  is  a 
surgeons  apprentice,,  who  would  with 
anxious  care  bear  him  off  to  hi$  hoa- 
pital,  that  he  might ''  tr^  his  'prentice 
nand"  to  doctor  him  while  living,  and 

•  dissect  him  when  dead ;  and  theotho' 
is  a  running  reporter  to  one  of  the 
morning  papers,  who  would  with  gen- 
tle and  soothing  accents  inquire  his 
name,  conditum,.  and  abode,  to  swcU 
the  paragraph  and  increase  his  pay. 

.Thiraly,  there  is  quite  «MMigh  of  ma- 
terial around  him  for  observation  and 
meditation,  without  giving  way  to  fkn- 
cifuli  emotion ;  the  business  and  the 
l^easure,  the  toil  and  the  vanity^  of  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world,  axe  sweeps 
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ing  idong  before  his  ^yes,  andthd  ever- 
varying  scene  is  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tion and  amusement,  like  the  succes- 
sive artides  in  a  number  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine. 

Butin  Ai]^ust  and  September,  alas ! 
how  d^rent  I  How  insupportable  the 
bright  sunshine  that  biases  on  the 
white  pavement  of  the  wide  solitary 
squares!  Why  doth  it  shine  at  all  up- 
on these  dosed-up  windows?  Why 
are  we  mocked  with  this  dazzling  de- 
solation? Methinks  it  should  be  dark 
•^uite  dark ;  for  the  light  of  heaven 
is  tnrown  away  here.  Thrown  away ! 
By  Jupiter,  it  is  worse  than  thrown 
away ;  for,  were  it  dark,  a  poor  devil 
might  walk  about  to  get  an  appetite  for 
his  dinner  unseen ;  but  as  it  is,  down 
comes  a  sun^lxmm  plump  in  your  face 
to  reveal  your  visage  to  your  friend's 
housekeepers,  who  stand  taking  the 
air  on  the  steps,  and  stare  at  you  with 
as  much  wonderment  as  if  you  had 
just  dropped  from  the  clouds ;  to  say 
noUiing  of  a  rencontre  with  your  tailor 
at  the  comer  of  the  street,  who  takes 
off  his  hat,  runs  home,  and  directs 
,your  bill  to  be  made  out  immediately, 
with  a  remark  that  he  fbairs  all  is  not 
right  with  Mr  -- — ,  or  he  wouldn't 
be  here  when  nobody  is  in  town. 

There  are  a  million  vexations  like 
unto  these,  or  worse,  which  attend  the 
summer  scjoiim  of  the  West-Endiari. 
No  wonder  then,  that  he  should  hail 
with  satis6actimi  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, the  early  setting  sun,  and  the 
evening  gusts  which  come  on  widi  the 
darkness,  mingled  with  rain-drops,  and 
sweeping  aviray  the  parched  and  smoky 
leaves  from  the  trees  in  park  and 
square.  No  wonder  that  he  should 
deh^t  to  see  jhe  first  of  October,  the 
early  ligh«ed  lamps,  the  watdi  set,  and 
the  groups  of  young  thieves  clustering 
about  the  comers  of  the  streets  at  half 
past  six;  that  he  should  hear  with 
pleasure  the  roiling  of  the  hackney- 
,  coaches^— the  ebtttering  of  hurryiitg 
and  crowded  feet  along  the  flags,  and 
4B 
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theory  of  ^  Fine  fHdi,  yimrhenoar 
^-Miill  of  the  "^fiaj,  joar  bonoiu^-* 
Common  Gsrden  and  Doory  Lane!" ' 
Olice  more  a  efty  teems  a  proper 
place  for  man's  dwelling— ^loise  and 
bnelley  and  the  ^lare  of  artificial  light 
Monse  from  iStkea  snmmer  deep;*  and 
London  is  itself  again !  Thus  at  least 
did  we,  (that  is  I^  Timothy  X.)  feel 
as  we  wended  onr  wayin  the  swiftlf 
darkening  tvnlight  of  last  Wednesday 
to  DrofT  liane  llieatre.  It  was  the 
ft^nignt^  the  season^  and  weanri^ 
ved  at  the  door  just  in  time  to  take 
om*  plaee  at  tiie  tailt>f  a  huge  orowd, 
which,  with  a  little  jostling,  and  muek 
good-humour,  forced  its  way  ^hsoi^h 
me  long  windmg  passage  whieh  leiuls 
into  the  pit  Turn  not  up  thy  nose 
nt  us,  beoinse  we  went  to  the  pit ;  it 
is  a  Very  pleasant  plaee,  and  costs  only 
three  aim  sixpence.  Itistiue,tkatone 
may  sometimes  find  oneself  seated  he*- 
nde  two  respectable  persons  who  ha?e 
brought  cola  beef  and  bread  in  their 
waistcoat  poeketa,  and  bottles  of  beer 
in  the  appendages  of  the  same  name 
which  beteng  to  the  sMrtrof  their 
«oals ;  but  the  dianees  are  ten  to  one 
that  these  are  honest  people,  who  tdl 
-truth,  and  cheat  no' one,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  some  of  the 
better  dressed  people  in  the  boxes. 
'Moreover,  when  a  men  goes  to  the  pit> 
^'feeb  ^t  he  is  going  to  the  play ; 
^thm  is  a  hmdof  trembling  expectan- 
cy while  one  waits  widi  the  crowd  for 
'the  door  to  open<"-and  when  it  does 
t)pett,  there  is  audi  a  rush  and  aaensa- 
tion,  (here,  take  eare  of  your  pockets, 

^ftb,)  «ra  Ihen  ithtn  you  do  get  into 
the  wiahed-fiir  and  stn^led-lbr  plaee, 
-l^ei^issomudi  setliiag  and  nochig, 
and  congratulation  of  young  women 
to  one  another  d»t  they  are  sale^  and 
it  is  so  pleasant  to  hear  their  remarks 
of  delimited  wondOTmen^  at  die  lisht 
and  the  splendour  of  the  j^aee,  and  to 
'H^atoh  -the  subsiding  of  that  wonder 
and  delight,  and  ^  impetienee  whidi 
suoeeeds  ^ibr  the  rising  of  the  eurtain. 
Then  turn  you  to  that  group  of  fine 
young  men  who  hafe  two  eopies  of  the 
play  amongst  them,  wl^ieh  they  snatch 
one  from  Miother  to  point  out  the  pas* 
M^es  towards  wiiidi  each  man  directs 
l^e  battery  of  his  criticism :  Why,  sir, 
that  idone  is  wordi  more  than  ^rour 
dnree  and  sixpence.  Pope,  Warburton, 
Steepens,  Midoae,  Johnson,  Schle|;d, 
never  said  any  Uiing  half  so. origin 
nal  as  you  may  hear  now.    We  could 


wfke  six  duqpteni  D^on'the  advantati 
ges  of  gdng  to  the  pit,  and  stiU  levrt 
loon  'fnr  nx  more  chapters  of  good 
matter  tobewrittenupon  thesamesub* 
jeot;  but  for  the  reason  of  ourselfbeii^ 
presentthere,  letthissuffice.  We  found 
ourself,  at  half  past  six  of  the  dock> 
standing  with  our  hands  in  our  pock« 
ets  gazing  up  at  Mr  Cadell's  shop  in 
dieStnmd,  which  we  never  pass  with« 
out  a  minglmg  of  j^easnre  and  of  awe 
—that  shop !  how  plain  its  outdd^— 
how  modest,  how  unaspinng«*-«imide 
as  thatof  a  Quaker,  with  its  iem  gtey" 
ooTersdbool»hi  the  windows;  andyot 
ftmn  thenee  eemelli  forth  Maga  upoft 
the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain!  So 
apringeth  Icnrth  the  Eagle  from  ita 
nest  beneath  the  did  grey  stone  that 
jute  out  in  the  laoe  of  tbie^mountain. 
So  leapeth  out  the  Xion  torn  hissandy 
cave,  where  through  the  livelong  day 
he  sleeps  quiet  and  unnoticed  as  the 
«ardi  on  which  he  lies.  So  darteth 
4brth  tile -whale^ swiftest  of  God'«<aea« 
ttnre^  when,  roused  firom  its  slumber 
>on  the  surisoe  ei  the  waters,  it  shoots 
away,  shddng  the  deep.  But  there  we 
«tood,  wiapt  in  meditatien,  whra  a 
little  urchin  thrusting  a  play*bitt  u|^ 
On  us>  which  ^we,  mechanically  as  it 
were,  reedved  out  9£  his.  hands,  awa- 
kened us  frmn  our  reverie  by  his  peiw 
tinadous  demand  fiar  a  penny,  'fhat 
mstant  we  resolved  to  go  to  the  play, 
and  in  the  same  mstant  we  discovered 
that  we  had  in  ow  pockets  preciady 
ifive  filuUings^  beddes  cot^^enur— We 
trust  we  h»ve  made  out  a  sufficient 
case  to  excuse  omr  going  to  the  pit. 

We  were  hardly  sealed,  when  the 
huge  house  was  fml ;  and  no  wonder 
•that  it  diould  be  so,— the  fhnf  was  to 
be  Hamlet,  the  moat  exquisite  of  plays, 
•and  the-  Prince  was  to  be  ^laeted  by 
Young— of  omr  time— the  most  admw 
arable  of  players.— How  wretohecUy  in- 
adequate  do  we  find  words  to  be,  when 
'we  widi  to  convey  our  ideas  resneoting 
such  a  play  as  HaB^t,and  sucli  age. 
nius  aseonodved  it  f— diat  unutterably 
^orious  geniua!  permitted  fo  a  wbUe 
to  walk  UuB  lower  world,  and,deparU 
ing,  to  kave  behmd  it  a  trackof  li|^t 
that  shaU  glow  for  ever,  illyminating 
the  souls  of  men!  It  was  a  ourioua 
tl^ng  to  meditate  vftrn  the  two  dia« 
raeters,  drawn  by  ibu  migh^  master, 
wfaidi  were  thianght  presented  at  the 
•  same  instant  to  the  audiences  id  the 
two  great  theatres.  Here  they  had 
ehosen  Hamlet,-«a^  Covent  Garden, 
jBC<i.ue8.  How  like  are  the  general 
12 
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mitlkiei  tff  theft6  ckatrietera^  yet  how 
diflfei^it  iheir  effe^ !— how  ezqaisito 
t6e  ditorimiiuitioA  which  aepant«t 
them!  Both  are  mehaieholy^— both 
■leiUtedfo— bolAi  philotophi«d— both 
iiudiBsd^  iH  Mtter&eflft  of  soali  to  afttU 
vifle  nia^diid,— ^  do  tiliey  no  moto 
Kfltmble  each  oner  than  two  eounte* 
naaoes  of  diflfereet  exprawkm,  but  of 
wfa^ch  the  noUo  and  beantifiil  fea- 
twfs  are  the  sane.  Hamlet  is  onr  fa* 
Yoonte.  The  doep^  aoft  meUndu^ 
that  biealhao  aiound  the  diaraeter>*« 
ihettavta  of  enem^— tthe 


idiiah  his  nothisff  haid  or  aharpm  it, 
-Hftie  wit  that  flaahaa  out  lihetho^flMh. 
onntf  me|eor^  when  it  shoots  adiwart 
thedarkenad  wdHdn,  kaviae  the 
ceediiig  mtitkiaess  mora  dread 
aombrs/'  the  philoBophy  that  aoara 
npon  the  ^pHngi  of  poedry,  and  then, 
9oniMiiMly  drooping,  wonld  '^inqnirs 
too  euriooidy"  coooerning  tldngs  nn» 
sBMchahle.  Theae,  and  a  thousand 
other  things,  if  we  had  imagtnatimi  to 
describe^  or  words  to  utter  ifaem,  give 
Hamlet  tiie  first  plaee  in'onr  a£%ction 
of  all  dramatic  heroes. 

Golirtedno  reader,  thy  pardon;  we 
hrotight  thee  lo  s6e  the  phiy^  and  here 
we  keep  thee,  most  nmreasonaUy,  wi<h 
the  hnge  green  certain  o«ly  before 
thine  eyes,  while  we  leetura  npon  » 
flttloeet,  whidi  has  been  so  oflbon  and 
80  Mj  leetoied  upon  before.  But, 
harkj  tiiere  goes  the  prompter's  Httfe 
b^i-*^up  goes  the  cnrtaiB,<— and  these 
stands  before  us  theidialew)eal  com* 


panT— ''iheoldfimiliavfaoea'' 
ed  m  their  i^ery  teest,  and  ready  to 
wdeMM  UB  irith  a  stsre  of '« God  save 
^  King^^^^A  song  ettr  welcome^  and 
ever  may  it  be  weleome  to  a  British 
audience  l—^Bless  us !  what  a  clatter* 
ing'of  smitiug  palms !  We  chopped 
omf  hands  onrself,  old  fool  as  we  are, 
like  the  irery  youngest  ef  them ;  and 
ufffoanonsly  encored  the  song,  which 
wiM  as  badly  sung  as  it  could  well  be. 
With  delight  we  encored  k,  and  w^ 
yet  mere  delight  did  we  peruse  the 
vfxntkm  of  ^  Timea  newspaper  the 
nest  morning,  that  an  encore*  Aould 
have  been  given  to  oildi  singing.  We 
have  no  doubt,  the  unhappy  man  who 
^  did  Braiy"  that  evemM  for  the 
'^  leading  jonmal  of  Durep^  gnawed 
his  mdla  to  die  very  ^(uick  before  he 
wait  to  bed,  and  we  widi  himiinudi 
jey  upon  the  occasion.  The  miserable 
creature  did  not  km)w,  because  he 
could  not  feel,  that  it  was  the  song, 
and  not  theiBinging  which  called  forth 


the  loud  and  hearty  encore ;  and  that 
if  the  hoarsest  bal]ad<*6iiig^  from  Saint 
Giles's  had  roared  out  that  song,  of 
e^en  if  he  lumself  had  brayed  it  from 
hia  beer-hemeistened  throat,  it  would 
have  been  encored  with  enthufiiasm* 

And  now  they  have  made  their  hows 
and  curtseys,  and  are  gone, — the  cur» 
tain  falls,  and  rises  again,  and  Shak- 
qpesreTs  tragedy  is  be^un.  Generally^ 
one  wonld  as  soon  skip  the  first  scenes 
but  not  so  to-night;  for  Horatio's 
speech  to  tile  Ghost  was  extreoiely  weU 
delivered  by  a  Mr  Aitkeo,  who  was 
new  to  us  Londoner,  but  who  is  not 
so  to  the  stagey  or,  as  we  have  heard, 
<to  the  dwidl^rs  in  the  dty  of  Maga. 
:  Scene  second  l»ougbt  us,  as  usual, 
the  flonrish  oi  drums  and  trumpets, 
and  the  s|^lendUd  entr^  of  the  court 
of  I>cnnM9k,<toed  by  the  melancholy 
Prince^  <aadiu  his  <<  inky  ckwk."  Not 
for  many  aday  ha?e  the  wallpiQf  Ihcury 
edioed  to  a  burst  of  applause  so  loud 
and  long  as  that  which  j^eeted  Young 
on  his  appearance  ;— if  hearty  applause 
be  pleasure  to  an  actor,  he  must  have 
Jb&ea  a  luqppy  man* 

Young  is  acknowled^  to  be  the 
greatest  Hamkt  of  his  tune.  Hisap- 
pearanos  isaow-some^ing  too  old  for 
the  duaraoter  ;  and,  in  looking  at  his 
figure,  <»e  could  wish  that  he  were 
nUher  less,  lusty  iu  his  waist  and 
limbs,  and  that  he  carried  his  head 
'^  nearer  to  heaven  by  the  altitude  of 
a  chopine;'Whnt  hesr  the  sulgect  of 
defecta  must  have  an  endr-H^  the  rest 
is  wdlnigh  faultksa.  He  haa  the 
finest  voice  we  ever  heard,  round,  and 
Ml,  and  -mallow  as  the  de^  toi^eaof 
a  musical  instnunent.  Yet  it  is  very 
oapahle  of  the  eoorgy  «f  the  fieroest 
atormaof  passion;  and,  whether xoused 
to  threaten  »and  command,  or  modu« 
lated  to  the  gentlest  tones  of  love  or 
grief,  it  harmonises  sdmirably  with 
the  sentiment  sidiioh  it  eonyeys.  Who 
that  has  -oace  heard'  it  can  .ever  for* 
get  ^  deep,  soft,  sad  tones  with 
whiehhe  eommencea  the  beautiful  so« 
hioiiuy  upon  hisown  imhappiness,and 
his  mother's(  guilty  ^larriags  ?^-i^hese 


So  musical— 80  melancholy •-!- 

«n4  theos  how  they  are  altered  U>  the 
aqoenta  of  bitterest  anguish,  aa  the 
passions  of  grief  «nd  indignation,  gain 
upo^  him,-r 

How  weaty,  staler  flat,  and  unprofitable. 
Seem  to  me  all  the  useo  of  thta  would  ;** 
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was  delivered  with  such  voice  and  ac« 
tion^  as  to  convey  the  most  vivid  im« 
pression  of  mental  misery^  that  it  irf 
possible  to  experience  or  concave.  We 
could  with  pleasure  followhim  through 
all  the  scenes  of  this  play,  dwelling 
upon  the  excellencies  of  his  perfimn- 
ance ;  or  if,  for  the  s^e  of  holding  to 
the  old  vocation  of  critics^  we  should 
find  a  little  fault,  it  would  be  that  he 
sometimes  threw  more  force  and  rough 
energy  into  certun  passages  than  the 
sentiment  demanded,  or  than  became 
the  character  of  the  gen^e  Hamlet. 
A  softened  melancholy  should,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  be  the  periling 
quality  of  the  performance  of  this  cha* 
wcter,  and  that  which  made  Kean's 
performance  of  it  so  detestable^  was 
the  strutting  and  stamping,  and  roar- 
ing, with  which  he  outraged  its  bc«u«r 
tiful  solemnity.  Hamlet  is  only  pas« 
i^onate  for  brief  starts. 


—  "A  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him ; ' 
AnoD,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  dis- 
closed, 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping." 

Of  Young's  perfdxrmance  this  night, 
perhaps  the  very  best  part  was  the 
closet  scene  with  the  Queen,  and  the 
worst  was  his  disoomrse  with  Horatio 
at  the  grave  of  OpheUa ;  the  latter  was 
deficient  in  conversational  ease  of  de« 
livery. 

Miss  KeUy— 2%e  Miss  KeUy,  as 
some  newspaper  very  properly  calls 
her— played  Ophelia.  We  would  give 
a  thousand  pounds  (if  we  had  it  to 
^ve)  to  make  this  lady  besmtiail ;  and 
indeed  we  are  rather  angry  with  Dame 
Nature,  that  when«he  bestowed  every 
thing  else  upon  her,  she  idiould  have 
left  out  this  trifle,  which  would  have 
thrown  a  dazzling  splendour  upon  all 
the  rest  Miss  Kelly's  Ophelia  is  an 
inimitable  performance:  it  is  the  very 
perfection  of  art  to  imitate  natural 
simplicity,  that  sweet,  delicate,  touch, 
ing  simplicity,  in  the  delineation  of 
which  our  Shakspeare  does,  more  than 
in  any  thing  else^  seem  to  have  called 
a  spirit  firom  heaven  to  guide  his  pen. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  delicious  thing  to 
listen  to  Miss  Kelly's  ariiculaiion  of 
Shakspeare's  blank  verse— it  is  soft 
and  clear  as  a  silver  bell,  and  only  to 
be  surpassed  by  her  singing  of  such 
wild  distracted  snatches  of  mdody  as 
Ophelia  pours  forth  in  her  madness. 


CKoV. 

Good,  gentle  reader,  did  you  hear  her  ?' 
If  not,  I  have  but  small  chance  of  con« 
veying  tayou  any  thing  like  a  concept' 
tion  of  those  soft,  wild  notes,  simg  m 
a  minor  key,  and  dying  gently  away 
into  silence.  I  know  nothing  to  com« 
pare  it  to,  except  the  sighing  of  the 
low  wind  of  an  autumnid  evening' 
through  the  strings  of  an  Eolian  harp. 
Our  graTc-digger  was  played  by  Mr 
Hariey,  a  merry  grimacing  gentle- 
man, who  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stay 
at  home,  whenever  Shakspeare  is  to' 
be  performed.    He  has  manifestly  no' 
conception  of  poetry.     Shidc^peareV 
grave-digger,  wnen  he  propounds  hir 
merry  riddle  to  his  companion,  which* 
his  companion  cannot  answer,  says  td 
him, — "  Cudgel '  thy  brains  no  more 
about  it,  for  your  didl  ass  wiU  not- 
mend  lus  pace  with  beating."    The 
whidi  we  have  always  thought  a  ri^t 
merry  and  ingenious  conceit.  Mr  Har- 
iey said,  "puzzle  thy  brains,"  and 
made  nonsense  of  the  passage.  If  the 
text  had  been  "  d'ye  give  it  up  ?"  it 
would  have  been  mu(m  more  appro- 
priate and  intelligible  to  him.  ■■' 
'  Our  friend' Terry,  who  played  Po- 
lonius,  and  afterwards  endeavoured  to' 
play  Simpson  in  the  farce,  was  evident- 
ly extremely  ill,  which  we  were'vwj^ 
sorry  to  see,  both  on  his  account  and 
dn  our  own.   Towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  evening,  he  could  hardly  speak; 
and  the  newspaper  people,  who  most 
absurdly  get  perched  up  in  the  boxdi 
near  the  roof,  from  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  any  diing  accursttely  oil 
the  stage,  told  the  public  the  next 
morning  that  he  played  ill,  withdut 
hinting  at  the  cause,  which,  had  they 
been  near  the  stage,  they  tnust  hate 
pereeived. 

The  consequence  of  Terry's  indis- 
position was,  that  the  farce  of  Simp- 
son and  Co.,  which  is  one  of  the  very 
biest  that  modem  skill  has  produced, 
went  off  very  flatly ;  yet  one  couldn't 
go  away,  because  Miss  E.  Tree  look- 
ed so  bewitchingly  handsome,  and 
played  her  part  with  so  much  gaiety 
and  naturalness,  that  even  I,  whom 
fifty  years,  and  the  rheumatism,  have 
made  passing  indifferent  to  such  at- 
tractions, could  not  take  away  my 
eyes  whOe  they  ytere  to  be  seen. 

But  at  last  tne  evening;  came  to  an 
end,  tod  so  does  this  article. 

X. 
Westmimt&r^  3d  Oot.  1838. 
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Ane  most  strainge  and  treuthfulle  BaUande, 

MADE  BE  MR  HOUOGB. 

Did  you  never  beire  of  ane  queere  ould  miuiBe^ 

Ane  verry  strainge  roanne  wals  hee^ 
Quha  dwalHt  on  the  bonnye  bankes  of  Forthe^ 

In  ane  towne  full  deire  to  mee  ? 

But  if  all  bee  true  als  I  herit  telle». 

And  als  I  shall  telle  to  the^ 
There  wals  neuir  soche  ane  thyng  befdle 

To  a  man  in  this  countrye. 

One  daye  bee  satte  on  anje  lonely  brae^ 

And  sorely  he  maide  his  mone» 
For  his  yuthfulle  days  had  passit  awaye^ 

And  ronkilit  aige  came  on; 

'  And  bee  thoughte  of  the  lycbtQome  dayis  of  lufe^ 

And  joifuUe  happy  soulis, 
Quhille  the  teris  ran  ower  the  oulde  manis  chekia. 
And  downe  on  bis  button  bolls. 

"  Ocbone^  ochone/'  quod  the  poore  oulde  mannei 

'^  Qubare shall  I  eoelaye  myne beide ? 
For  I  am  wearie  of  this  worlde. 

And  I  wish  that  I  ware  deide; 

/  *'  That  I  were  deide^  and  in  mynegraif^ 

Qubare  carls  colde  not  annoye^ 
And  myne  soule  saiflye  in  ane  lande 
Of  ryches  and  of  joie. 

**  Yet  wolde  I  lyke  ane  oozve  bedde 

To  meite  the  strok  of  deth, 
With  ane  holie  aawme  sung  ower  myne  biide^ 

And  swoc^t  with  my  last  bretbe ; 

"  With  ane  kynde  bande  to  dose  nqme  md^ 

And  shedde  ane  teire  for  mee ; 
But>  alaike,  for  povertye  and  eilde^ 

Sickan  joies  I  can  neuir  se ! 

''  For  though  I  half  toylit  these  aeuaitye  yeris, 

Waisting  botbe  blode  and  bone> 
Stryffing  for  rychis  als  for  ly£fe^ 

Yet  rychis  I  half  none. 

"  For  though  I  sezit  them  be  the  taylle. 

With  proude  and  joifuUe  mynde. 
Yet  did  theye  taike  them  wyngis  and  fLje, 

And  leive  mee  there  behynde. 

''  They  left  me  there^to  rante  and  raire^ 

Mockying  myne  raifing  tung. 
Though  skndgning  lyke  ane  gainder  gofie> 

That  is  refit  of  his  yung.  ,.g,^^,  ,^  GoOglc  * 


U^  Tk»  Goodt  Mitnne  tf  AUowal  HMov. 

'  ^<  Och !  woe  is  mee,  for  all  myne  toy  lie. 
And  all  mjrne  deire-boughte  gainis. 
Yet  most  I  die  aHerpttuldrvil^  deth^. 
In  pouertye  and  painisf 

'<  Och !  where  are  all  myne  ryches  gone. 

Where,  or  to  what  oouiit^ye  ? 
There  is  golde  enough  into  this  worlde. 

But  none  of  it  made  for  mee. 

"  Yet  Prorf dence  wals  sore  misledde, 

Myne  ryches  to  dedtrbyis. 
Else  many  a  poore  and  vertuous  herte 

Sholde  haif  had  cause  of  joie." 

Then  the  po6re  anlde  liaanne  layit  down  his  heide. 

And  rairitfor  Terye  greef. 
And  striekit  out  his  lymbis  to  die ; 

For  he  knowit  of  no  rdief .  ' 

But  bye  there  onfoe  aiie  lovely  datne. 

Upon  ane  palfiraye  graye; 
And  sho  hstenit  unto  the  auld  mannis  tale. 

And  all  he  luid  to  ^ye 

Of  all  his  gt«fis,  and  80te  r^graitte ' 

For  thyngis  that  him  befelle. 
And  because  he  colde  not.feide  the  poore, 

Whidi  thyng  he  loftt'so  welle. ' 

^*  It  is  greate  pity/*  quod  the  daime, 

'<  That  one  so  verie  kynde. 
So  fhlle  of  cherilyis  and  lofe, 

Andof  such  TiBrtuouismyndo,  '  « 

'' Sholde  lie  and  perish  OB  *be  brae 

Of  pouvertye  and  elide. 
Without  one  siugel  hande  to  prufe 

His  sokce  and  h^  she^e.' 

Sho  tofee  die  ofdde  munne  hfr  behynde 

Upon  hir  palfreye  gniye, 
And  swifter  nor  the  sothelande  wynde 

They  sooorit  the  Tdvethnte. 

And  the  palfreyis  faille  btthynde  did  flftille 

Ower  locker  and  ow^  lee ; 
Quhille  the  teris  stode  in  the  oulde  mann's  eyne. 

With  swiftnen  And  with  (^. 

For  the  oomelye  daime  had  pnnnyidt  Mm 

Of  rydus  m^ty  store. 
That  lus  kynde  herte  might  haif  fulle  scope 

For  feedmg  of  the  poore.  ' 

<^  Now  Gkfttee  ittie  ttifb  r  sftyit  the  goode  oulde  manne ; 

"  Quhare  beris  theyne  brydel  htndeP 
Art  thoii  going  to  breake  the  Grenoke  Banke  ? 

Or  the  Bank  of  ^K^  Seothmde  ? 

^'  Myne  oGfhideiide  hajrdlye  this  maye  bruike ; 

But  on  this  you  maye  d0peude.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 

Quhateuir  is  giuen  unto  mee,  ^ 

Ii  to  ane  rychteous  ende." 


<'  Keipe  Umwl  t^ne  «^t^»"  «a^  the  oonelye  4«me, 

<*  And  conscience  cleire.ainl.steniie; 
There  is  plentye  of  golde  in  the  seais  boddam 

To  enrydie  ten  thousand  i»eiine* 

^<  Rydde  on  with  mee,  and  thou  ahalt  se 

Quhat  tressuris  there  do  he ; 
For  I  can  gallop  ^  emeraide  wf^fe^ 

And  along  its  channelis^  drie.    .  . 

"  If  thou  canst  dpo  that/'  sayit  the  gDode.<add  manne^ 

"  Thou  shalt  ryde  thy  lone  for  mee ; 
For  I  can  nouther  i^ipe,  nor  dy  ve^ 

Nor  wulke  the  raigyng  se.     ..  .       . 

•'  For  the  s^lte  water  waJde  Uvode  myne  eyne. 

And  what  sholde  I  se  there  r 
And  buUer  buUer  downe  myne  throte ; 

Which  thyng  I  colde  npt  Jjeare,"     . 

But  awaye  and  awaye  flewe  the  conily  e  dtiffie 

Ower  moorelande  imd  <mer  felle ; 
But  whether  they  went  northe  or  soutjie. 

The  auide  manne  colde  np(  teUe*    .  . 

And  the  palAreyis  taiUe  behypde  did  snille, 

Ane  comelye  sychte  to  ^, 
Lyke  littil  w^  cvooiet  ef  the  daiUe 

Gawn  skimmeryng  ower  the  ^e,         ,        ,  ..  .  * 

Quhan  the  aulde  ma^ne.cai];^  |o  the  salt  se's  hrynkf » 

He  quakit  at  the  ocean  faeme ; 
But  the  palfrey  splashit  into  the  saime, 

Als  it  were  its  naity£fe  haen^^ 

"  Now  Chryste  us.aaiffe  I"  cryit  the  goode  oulde  manne ; 

"  Hath  madnesse  sezit  thyne  heide  ? 
For  wee  shall  sinke  iQ  the  ocean  wai^e^ 

And  bluther  quhille  wee  be  deide-" 

But  the  palfrey  dashit  o'er  the  houndyiig  wai^» 

With  snyfter  and  with  stenne  ; 
It  wals  fyrmer  net  the  fyrmesc  swairde 

In  all  the  Beffitne  gleni^e. , . 

But  the  g9ode  ^ulde  manne  he  heUie  a)s  detbe 

Holdis  by  ane  synneris  taille^ 
Or  als  ane  craifikn  clyngis  to  lyffe, 

Quhan  dethe  doth  h|m  fMss^Ule. 

And  the  ll^il  wee. palfrey  sbotte  awaye, 

Lyke  dragonis  fyerie  trainue. 
And  up  the  waiie,  ai|d  downe  the  Waifie> 

Like  meteor  of  the  mainpe. 

And  its.sOrcmyng  taille  behynde  did  saiUe 

With  shimmer  and  with  sheine; 
And  quhanever  it  ^trak  the  maene  of  the  waifl^. 

The  flashes  of  fyer  w^re  sei^e. 

'<  Ochone !  ochone !"  saide  the  g^x)d6  oulde  manae, 
"  It  is  awsome  ifi  bee  hdre !  C^r^r\n]r> 

I  feire  these  ryches  for  which  I  greincPQ' '^^^  by  ^^UOglL 
Shall  coste  mee  very  dcire. 
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"  For  wee  are  runnyBg  sodie  peryloiui  rake 

AXb  mortals  nevir  ranne ; 
And  the  deuil  is  in  that  littil  beiste> 

If  euir  he  wals  in  manne." 

*'  Hurraye !  hurraye !  myne  bonnye  graye !" 

Cryit  me  Maydin  of  the  Se : 
^'  Ha !  thou  canst  sweipe  the  emerant  ddpe 

Swifter  nor  birde  can  fle. 

**  For  thou  wast  bredde  in  ane  coral  bedde> 

Benethe  ane  syWer  sonne^ 
Quhare  the  brode  dayHchte^or  the  mono  by  nyohte, 

Colde  neuir  neuir  wonne; 

'^  Quhare  the  burdlye  whayle  colde  neuir  sayle. 

Nor  the  laizy  walrosse  rowe  ; 
And  the  littil  wee  thyng  that  gaife  the  socke, 

Wals  ane  thyng  of  the  caiffis  belowe.  . 

'*  And  thou  shalt  rome  till  the  laste  somie 

Synke  ower  ^the  westlande  hille ; 
And  thou  shalt  rydde  the  ocean  tydde. 

Till  all  its  waiffis  lie  stille. 

"  Awaye !  awaye !  myne  bonnye  graye ! 

Quhare  billowis  rocke  the  ddde. 
And  quhare  the  rychest  pryze  lyes  lowe 

In  all  the  ocean's  bedae. 

The  palfrey  sei^ pit  with  bis  fote. 

And  snorkyt  feirsumlye ; 
Then  lokit  ower  his  left  sholder. 

To  se  quhat  he  ccAde  se. 

And  als  evir  you  sawe  ane  mondiwort 

Bore  into  ane  foggye  le. 
So  did  this  littil  deiulish  beiste 

Dive  downe  into  the  se* 

The  goode  oulde  manne  he  gaif  ane  raire 

Als  loude  als  bee  colde  straine : 
But  the  wateris  elosit  abone  his  heide. 

And  downe  he  we^t  amaine. 

But  bee  nouther  blutherit  with  his  braith. 

Nor  gaspit  wi^  his  ganne^ 
And  not  one  drop  of  salt  watere 

Adowne  his  throppil  ranne. 

But  he  rode  als  faire,  and  he  rode  als  fre ^ 

Als  if  all  swaithit  and  furlit 
In  Mackintoshis  patent  wairre^ 

The  merval  of  this  worlde. 

At  leneth  they  caime  to  ane  gallante  shyppe. 

In  the  channellis  of  the  se. 
That  lenit  hir  sholder  to  ane  rocke. 

With  hir  mastis  full  sore  aglee. 

And  there  laye  many  a  gallante  manne, 

Rockit  by  the  mofyng  roaione  ; 
And  soundlye  soundljje did  they  sleipt,        ^g.^.^^^ byGoOQlc 

Ncvu-  to  waike  agaiime.       ,  -  ^ 
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The  Bbippis  ttii^te  eayle,  and  j&iendis  mighte  way& 

On  mairgen  of  the  se^         ' 
But  newis  of  them  theye  walde  nevir  heire 

Till  the  dayis  of  etemitye  ; 

For  it  walfi  plahie,  als  plaine  colde  bee^ 

From  all  theye  saw  arounde. 
That  the  shippe  had  gone  downe  to  the  deipe 

Without  one  wamyng  sounde-— 

Without  one  prayer  pourit  to  hcuin— 

Without  one  pairtyng  sighe^ 
Lyke  se^burde  saiUing  on  the  waiffe^ 

That  dy  ves  wee  knowe  not  whye. 

It  wals  ane  wofulle  sighte  to  se. 

In  bowellis  of  the  deepe> 
Loferis  and  lemanis  lying  claspit 

In  everlasting  sleipe. 

'  So  caulmlye  theye  laye  on  their  glittye  beddi8> 

And  in  their  hammockis  swung,  ^ 

And  the  bUlowis  rockit  their  drouzye  fonnis> 
And  ower  their  creddilis  sung. 

And  there  wals  laide  ane  royall  maide^ 

Als  caulme  as  if  in  heuin> 
Who  hald  thre  golde  ryngis  on  eiche  fyngir. 

On  hir  mydde  fyngir  seuin. 

And  sho  hald  jewillis  in  hir  eiris> 

And  braicelettis  braif  to  se  ; 
The  golde  that  wals  arounde  hir  field. 

Wold  half  Vonghte  erldomis  thre. 

Then  the  goode  oulde  manne  pullit  out  his  knyf¥e. 

It  wals  both  sharpe  and  cleire. 
And  he  cut  o^the  maydenis  fyngeris  small. 

And  the  jewellis  from  ilkan  eire. 

*^  O  shaime,  O  shaime  !'*  sayit  the  comelye  daime, 

"  Wo  worth  thyne  rothlesse  hande ! 
How  daurest  thou  mangil  ane  royall  corpse. 

Once  flower  of  many  a  lande  ? 

''  And  all  for  the  saike  of  trynkets  vaine^ 

Mid  soche  ane  storre  als  this.'* 
*^  Ohone,  alaike !"  quod  the  goode  aulde  manne, 

^*  You  judge  fulle  fare  amiss ; 

'^  It  is  better  they  feide  the  ryehteousse  poore. 

That  on  their  Grod  depende. 
Than  to  lye  slobberyng  m  the  deipe 

For  nouther  use  nor  ende, 

'^  ITnlesse  to  graice  ane  partanis  lymbe 

With  costlye,  shyning  orre. 
Or  decke  ane  lobsteris  burlye  snoutte,—- 

Ane  beeste  whiche  I  abhorre!" 

Then  the  Se  Maide  smyllit  ane  doubtfuUe  smylle. 

And  sayit,  with  liftit  ee,—  GoOqIc 

"  Fulle  many  a  ryehteousse  manne  1  half  seine ;  ^ 

But  neuir  a  one  lyke  the  I 
Vol.  XXTV.  4  C 
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'^  But  |hoa ahaltbaif  thyne  h^tis ^^^^^  . 

In  fcidyng  the  upryelite ; 
And  all  tne  goo4e  shalle  l^lisse  the  daye  ' 

That  first  thou  saw  the  lypht." 

Then  sho  loaded  hjm  with  ^mis  i^nd  gplde^  .. 

On  channel  of  die  maii^e ; 
Yet  the  gpod^  ni^pne  wals  not  contente. 

But  turnit  him  hacke  againe. 

And  eviry  handful!^  he  piit  in^ 

Hee  sayit  rycht  wistftillye, 
*'  Ocb,  this  will  ane  wholle  fortune  profe 

For  ane  poore  familye." 

And  he  neifuit  in^  and  he  nejfi^^t  ia^  ^  ,  . 

And  neuir  colde  refraine^ 
Quhille  ihe  littil  wee  horse  he  co|dQ  not  i>iofe. 

Nor  mount  the  waife  againe ; 

But  he  snorkit  with  his  lit^  nose, 

Till  he  made  the  se  rockis  ryng^ 
And  waggit  his  taille  acrosse  th^  yfSLiffc 

With  many  an  angry  swyng^ 

"  Come  awaye^  e^me  aw^ye*  myne  litfil  bopnye  ^y«i 

Thynke  ot  the  goofle  be^re  ; 
There  is  als  moch  golde  upon  thyne  l^icke 

Als  will  fbide  ten  thousande  poore." 

Then  the  littil  wee  hors^  h?  strfiuiMit  9n« 

Through  darkling  scenis  sublym^ — 
Ower  sholis,  and  stofiiSj,  and  deide  mennls  bonh  ', 

But  the  waifFe  he  colde  not  clyrobe. 

But  along,  alq 


ilqng.  he  9ped  along 
The  fl^s  of  m%  sylente  s?. 
With  a  worlde  of  w^teris  ower  his  heide^ 
And  grons  of  the  coral  tre. 

And  the  \jddB  9^«im^  flpwi.t,  f  qd  %h$  l^lpwis  rowit 

Ane  hundred  niddomis  high  ; 
And  the  lydite  th^  lychted  the  florid  helow 

Semit  from  some  o^er  skie  ; 

For  it  stremit  and  tr^mblit  OQ  its  waye  . 

Of  bemis  and  splendour  shorne^ 
And  flowit  with  an  awful  h^olynesse 

Als  on  ane  journeye  borne. 

Till  at  length  they  saw  the  gloryous  80)|nc» 

Far  in  the  weste  that  glowit^ 
Flashyng  like  fyer-flaughts  up  and  dowpe 

With  every  wtafte  that  rowit. 

Then  the  oulde  manne  laughit  ane  hertflome  UH]|be, 

And  ane  hertsome  laughe  laugh'd  he. 
To  se  the  sonne  in  spche  ane  trymme 

Dauncyng  so  fooriouslye. 

For  he  thought  the  ai^lis  pf  the  evin 

Had  taken  the  blisalt  sonne^ 
To  tosse  in  the  blue  blankit  of  heuiin.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 

To  make  them  gloryou^  fonne.       ^  ^ 
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,  But  at  len^h  thd  Maye^  knd  ti6r  palfr^yd  liraje^^ 
And  the  goode  puld  tnatne  bes^e^ 
Set  their  thre  hedid  abotie  the  wai^. ; 
And  came  in  with  the  flowyhg  tydd^. 

Then  all  the  folkls  on  the  shdrld  o^  Fy& 

Ane  terrour  flychte  beganne^ 
And  the  borghesie  men  of  onlde  SSlrode 

They  lef te  their  hamis  and  Amne* 

For  they  kend  the  S6  Maydid  ^osfty  ee» 

Lyke  the  blue  of  hevih  that  shone  ^ 
And  the  littil  wee  horfie  of  the  coittl  calft^^ 

That  nouther  had  blode  nor  bote. 

And  they  sayit  quhan  bho  came  utito  their  60aitd^ 

Sho  neuir  came  theiie  for  goode^ 
^ut  waimyng  to  giffe  of  stormis  and  wrackift^ 

And  the  sheddyng  of  cbrystian  bloode. 

Alaik  for  the  goode  ftieti  of  If  ihfOjSi^^ 

For  their  wytds  were  neulr  ryfffe  \ 
TtUt  n^yi^  &ho  dam6  with  ane  myghtie  btore^ 

For  the  saifyng  of  poote  ineiinls  lyffe. 

Quhan  thdllttll  Wte  hoiise  h^  fbund  hia  fbote 

On  the  fyrme  grounde  and  the  dri^^ 
He  shoke  ^is  nfaene^  and  gaife  ane  grat^d> 

And  thtewe  his  helis  oh  hie^ 

Qohille  dte  golde  t^lavit  jyngilie  on  ibd  fk6H, 

That  drit  nim  m  nis  itein^ ; 
Then  he  tumit  and  kicldt  it  ^uhare  it  Uy6, 

In  very  great  disdaine. 

And  lie  hatte  the  bnlde  manne  rychte  behynde 

With  Boche  unspairyng  mycht^ 
That  he  made  him  jompe  seuin  eUia  and  more^ 

And  on  his  face  to  lyChte. 

"  Now,  wo  bee  to  the  fbr  ane  wicked  beiste ! 
^     For  since  euir  thvne  li&  b^nne, 
I  nemr  sawe  the  lift  thyne  fote 
Againste  ane  rychteoufise  mannfe. 

"  But  fafe  thee  well6,  thdO  g5ddg  oUlde  mahn«, "' 

Thyne  promysse  keip  in  mynde ; 
Let  ^i4  gteat^  wdthe  I  half  giuen  td  the 

B6  a  bleani^  to  thy  kybde. 

''  So  ad  thon  6tryil&  bo  shflli  thou  thrytfb, 

Atid  bee  it  undetstoode 
That  I  moste  vyssit  the  againe. 

For  evil  oj  fbr  goode." 

Tb^  the  bonnye  Maye  abo  rode  her  waye 

Along  the  sb-^waifie  greiiie> 
And  swaye  and  awaye  ob  her  prifVeye  grsy^, 

Liyko  &e  oedaM  oomelye  Queene. 

Als  sho  farit  up  the  Firthe  of  Forthe 
The  fysches  fledde  all  before,  ,^  . 

And  ane  thousande  coddis  and  haldockis  braifCjOOgiC 
Ranne  swatteryng  richte  ashore. 
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Ane  hundred  and  threttye  bordlya  whaili* 

Went  snoryng  up  the  tydde^ 
And  wyde  on  iJlowaid  fertylle  holmis 

The  gallopit  ashore  ai^d  cued.* 

But  it  greifith  mjme  herte  tp  telle  to  you,  ' . 

What  I  neuir  naif  tould  hefore^ 
Of  Uiat  manne  so  rychteousse  and  so  goode^, 

So  long  als  he  wals  poore. 

But  quhaneuir  he  gotte  more  store  of  golde- 

Than  euir  his  wy  ttis  coulde  telle. 
He  neuir  wdde  giffe  ane  mite  for  goode, 

Nouther  for  heuin  nor  hell6« 

But  he  hroded  ower  that  myohtie  store 

With  sordyd  lierte  of  synne> 
And  the  housselesse  w^chte,  or  the  poore  hy  nychte^r 

His  gate  wanne  neuir  withynne.       \  * 

And  the  last  accountis  I  had  of  him 

Are  verye  straip^e  to  telle : 
He  wals  seene  with  the  Maye  and  the  palfrey  graye 

Rydding  feircelye  out  throu^  helle* 

For  the  Myuister  of  Allowa  he  wals  there. 

With  some  of  his  freinds  i^,  towe, 
Puttyng  them  up  in  that  cozey  hame> 

Quhair  hee  toulide  them  they  sholde  goe« 

And  the  Mynlster  knowis  the  place  lull  wdle» 

And  greate  delychte  hath  hee 
For  to  descryve  it  out  and  in. 

In  patente  geographye. 

And  hee  sayit  hee  sawe  the  poere  pulde  mannci 

With  the  Maiden  of  the  Se, 
Boimdyng  awaye  to  the  hottest  place 

Of  all  mat  hotte  countrye. 

And  aye  she  cryit,  **  Hurraye,  hurrayel 
Make  roome  for  mee  and  myne ! 
"^         I  hryng  you  the  Manne  of  AUowaye 
To  his  poonyshmente  condyne. 


*  Ab  this  18  likely  to  be  the  only  part  of  my  Treuthfulle  BaUandt  the  yeredty  of 
which  may  be  disputed,  I  assure  the  reader  that  it  is  a  literal  fact ;  and  that,  with  one 
tide  in  the  month  of  March,  one  year  lately,  there  were  no  fewer  than  130  whales  left 
ashfurc  in  the  yidnity  of  AUoa.  The  men  of  Alloa  i»lled  them  young  ones  ;  but  to  me 
they  appeared  to  have  been  immense  fishes.  Their  skeletons  at  a  distance  were  like 
those  of  large  horses.  There  were  two  old  ones  ran  up  as  far  as  the  mill-dam  of  Gam- 
bus,  on  the  Devon,  where  the  retreating  tide  lefc  them,  and  where,  after  a  day's  severe 
exercise  and  excellent  sport  to  a  great  multitude,  they  were  both  slain,  alongst  with  a 
young  one,  which  one  of  the  old  ones  used  every  effort  to  defend,  and  when  she  saw  it 
attacked  she  bdfowed  most  fearfully*  But,  moreover,  on  testifying  my  wonder  one 
^ay  to  the  men  of  Cambus  why  the  whales  should  idl  have  betaken  them  to  the  dry 
land,  I  was  answered  by  a  sly  fellow,  '^  that  a  mermaid  had  been  seen  driving  them  up 
the  Frith,  which  had  fnghted  them  so  much,  it  had  put  .them  all  out  of  their  judg. 
menti/* 

J.  H. 
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**  His  Maker  tryil  bhn  in  the  fyre, 

,  To  make  his  herte  contrytte  ; 
But,  quhan  he  gat  his  hertis  de8yre> ' 
He  profit  ane^hyppocrytte." 

And  quhan  the  Mynister  hee  came  hame, 

Hee  heant  with  wonderyng  mynd. 
That  the  myser  had  gane>  and  iki  this  world* 

And  his  ryches  alle  hehynde. 

Then  all  you  poore  and  ^ntry tte  ones> 

In  deipe  afflictiounis  hurlea, 
O,  neuir  grieue  or  vex  your  hertis 

For  the  ryches  of  Uiis  worlde  ; 

For  they  hring  nouther  helthe  nor  pece 

Unto  th^  spyritis  frame  ; 
And  there  is  ane  treasure  better  farre^ ' 

Which  mynstrelle  dans  not  name* 

Hast  thou  not  herit  ane  oulden  soye, 
1  By  one  who  colde  not  lee  ? —  * 

It  is  somethyng  of  ane  greate  hygge  beiste 
^ranging  through  ane  nedilis  ee. 

Then  thynke  of  that,  voA  bee  contente ;        ' 

For  lyffe  is  but  ane  daye. 
And  the  nychte  of  dethe  is  gatheryng  faste 

To  dose  upon  your  waye* 

I  half  ane  prayer  I  ofte  haif  prayit. 

And  ofte  woide  praye  it  againe^— 
Maye  the  beste  blessyngs  heuin  can  fpSk 

On  Allowa  long  remaine ! 

I  neuir  aske  ane  blessyngemeite, 
,     Outher  on  kythe  or  kynne. 
But  the  kynde  hertis  of  Allowa 
That  addng  comis  withynne. 

Then  maye  thaye  laime,  from  thdr  Shepherdis  taile. 

To  troste  in  Heuin  alone. 
And  they^l  neuir  be  mette  hy  their  Mynister 

In  soche  ane  place  als  yonne. 

MinuU  Benger^ 
lOih  October  1888. 
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SHAKtrXABJI  A  TOAV^  AND  A  «£NTL£MAN. 

SHAKBPEA&swasaTor^.  Nbtthal  North  fait&iKdf.  It  wotdd  be  no  diffi- 
he  had  place  or  pension— (I  am  afraid^  Cillt  matter  to  prove  this  by  quota* 
had  he  possessed  either^  he  would  not  tions  from  his  dramas^  if  sentiments 
have  written  or  blotted  a  liBe)^not  tftterM  by  dramatic  eb^acters  could 
that  he  had  a  great  stake  in  the  eoun*  be  fahrly  imputed  to  a  dramatic  poet ; 
try,  or  was  particularly  interei^ted  in  but,  in  truth,  Shakspeate's  characters 
"  vested  interests"— not  that  he  was  are  never  talked  to  utter  his  private 
a  fellow  with  an  *^  epileptic  visage,"  a  opinions.  His  dramatis  personas  arc 
*'  Buperserviceable  knave,"  a  ^^  co#^4  hdnaflde  p^rsbtts— bttt  speaking  maidcs. 
in  soul,"  that  hated  libertv  becaiifte  He  Used  not  the  privil^ie  of  Uie  stage 
he  was  morally  incapable  of  eiijoyitig  to  cfatch  th^  popubt  sjrii^athies  for  ms 
it ;— neither  these  nor  any  other  m  own  peculiar  likes  or  dislikes, 
the  despicable  reasons  which  induce  It  is  not  by  multiplying  citations, 
so  many  miserables  to  call  themselves  (au  eaity  detice  to  fill  a  sheet,  and 
Tories,  had,  nor  could  have,  any  in-  shame  one's  ov? U  iiivehtion,)  but  by  a 
fluence  ovisr  a  mind  like  "  Ae  gentle  e^mmreheUsive  View  of  ttie  informmg 
Willy's."  *  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  ilpirit,  the  final  seope  and  tendency  (^ 
that  he  was  a  Tory— as  kindly,  as  sin-  his  works,  Uiat  we  can  ascertain  the 
cerely,  as  decisively,  as  Ckmtopher  actual  directfbii  of  his  lAind.  Now  it 
' '■ -  - '  -  '  ■  '  ■  -   '  •■'  •  ■  ■ 

*  GenOe  Witty.']  The  fo^oiriiig  lines,  describing  the  irretereUd  ftniiliatity  with  whidi 
the  baptismal  appellatives  of  Shakspeare*s  contemporafies  >rtrere  ^*  o«iailM  of  their  fidr 
proportion,**  occur  where  we  scarcely  should  have  looked  fdr  them — 'in  Heywood*t 
^*  Uieiarchie  of  Angels."  The  good  M.  man  has  ctatRtecl  to  intv^uoe  the  potts 
auxiong  the  dominations. 

**  Greeite,  who  had  in  both  Academies  tane  ' 

Degree  of  master,  yet  could  UeV6r  gain 

To  be  called  more  than  Robin,  who,  had  he 

Profess'd  ought  save  the  Muse,  served^  and  baeti  Aree 

After  a  seven  yean*  praidoeship,  might  have 

(With  crecttt  too)  gone  Robert  to  his  grave* 

Marlow,  renown'd  for  his  rare  art  aiiSl  wit, 

Could  ne*er  attaine  beyond  the  name  of  Kit ; 

Although  his  Hero  and  Leander  did  ^ 

Merit  addition  rather.    Famous  Kid 

Was  called  but  Tom.    Tom  Watson,  though  he  wrote 

Able  to  make  Apoll6*s  self  to  dote 

Upon  his  muse,  for  all  that  he  could  strive, 

Yet  never  could  to  his  full  name  arrive. 

Tom  Na^  (in  bis  time  of  no  small  esfttin) 

Could  not  a  second  syllable  redeem* 

Exedk&t  BeAumoiit»  lol  the  foreaiost  rank' 

Of  rarest  wits,  was  never  mar6  than  Frank. 

Mellifluous  Shakqieare,  whose  enchanting  quill 

CoMmanded  mirth  or  passion,  was  but  Will ; 

And  famous  Jonson,  mough  his  learned  pen 

Be  dipp'd  in  Castaly,  is  stHl  but  Ben. 

Fletcher  and  Webster,  of  that  learned  pack 

None  of  the  meanest,  yet  ndther  was  but  Jack. 

Decker's  but  Tom,  nor  May,  nor  Middleton, 

And  he's  now  but  Jack  Ford,  that  once  were  John." 

Heywood  iias  been  called  a  Prose  Shakspeare  for  his  dramas,  which  are  indeed 
touchins  pictures  of  plain,  homely,  fireside  feelings,  that  make  us  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  middle  life  and  practical  morals  of  our  ancestors,  than  the  more  in- 
tellectual productions  of  his  compeers  can  possibly  do.  I  am  afraid  his  ''  Hierarchic 
of  Angels''  will  scarce  entitle  him  to  be  called  a  Prose  Milton ;  yet  it  is  sufficiendy  cu- 
rious to  merit  preservation,  not  only  for  the  number  of  mysterious  dogmata,  strange 
tales,  and  stranger  comments,  which  it  contains,  but  for  tiie  grave  simplicity,  the  mat- 
ter-of.fact  palpability  of  faith,  which  it  discloses.  Heywood  treats  of  thrones,  virtues, 
principalities,  and  powers,  as  if  their  rank  and  precedence  were  as  well  known  and  as 
regululy  marshalled  as  that  of  dukes,  marquisses,  city  knights,  and  country  squires,  at 
a  coronation.  He  gravely  setUes  the  month  of  the  year,  and  day  of  the  month,  on  which 
the  Creation  was  begun  and  finished,  and  determines  how  long  Satan  and  the  rest  of  thft 
heavenly  mintoity  remained  in  administration.  zed  by  vj  O Og  IC 


irorks  prove  him  to  btye  been  a  |ho« 
rm^  G^tlemaii}  «nd  ^foundly^  aa^ 
quainted  with  HuiQ%n  Nature— «rgi9 
with  ^he  British  Constitution;  and 
.from  these  premises  all  Tmes  will 
conclp^e  that  he  nm9t  have  hem  a 
7ory-*-and  whom  elie  abould  one 
4r^api  of  ooQvinciqg  ? 
.  Firat^  He  was  a  G«ntleman-*ra  tarm> 
T^  v4gu^y  ^plied  and  indistinctly 
i^id^rptopd.  Th^re  are  Gentlemen  by 
hirth,  Gentl^nen  hy  education,  Gen^ 
tlemen's  G^ntl^en^  Gentlemen  of  the 
JPress>  Gentlemen  Pensioo^i^  Gentbit 
men  whom  nobody  thinks  it  worth 
whil^  to  <9dl  otherwise,  JSonourable 
Gdntlemei\i  Walking  Gentlemen  of 
strolling  companies,  light-fingered 
gentlemen,  &(?.  Sec,  ver^  re^i^ectaUe 
G^tlemen,  and  God  Almighty's  Gen* 
tlemen.  I  purjxHie  to  dilate  only  on 
^e  two  last  Tfuieties* 
V  Among  the  numerous  trH)efl  of  Gen* 
llenien  that  ^«not  Gentlemen,  sXi«Sf^«i 
itt?iif^ti,  the  very  respeetabh  Gra* 
tleman  unquestionably  holds  the  most 
reqieetabla  plaee.  He  is,  indeed  he 
muat  be,  avery  ertditable,  respcHisl- 
ble,  worUiy,  good  sort  of  a  man.  He 
can  heur  we  Decalogue  and  fed  no 
«df>reproaoh.  He  does  not  suspect 
the  dergymvi  of  personal  avpHcations 
4t  the  mentimi  of  '^  all  other  deadly 
m/'  He  is  perfectly  admissible  to 
the  best  tabli«.  He  offends  against 
no  fontiid  law  of  honour.  He  con- 
forma  sorupuhmsly  to  the  ritual  of 
etiquette.  His  speech  and  demeanour 
mack  not  of  school  or  Change ;  for 
ai^ht  that  we  can  tdl,  he  is  perfectly 
gentleman/tAe«  /  and  yet  he  is  not  a 
Gentleman.  He  might  m  a  pulpit 
respectably,  t^e  the  chair  whenever  it 
w%9  vacant,  adorn  the  bar,  the  bench, 
the  senate,  or  the  throne ;  and  yet  he 
Is  no  Gentleman.  The  fkult  is  not  in 
himself,  nor  in  his  pedigree,  nor  in  his 
understanding,  nor  in  his  breeding, 
nor  in  his  politics,  nor  in  his  religion, 
but  in  his  nature.  He  may  be  a  mi- 
nisterialist, a  royalist,  a  loyalist,  a 
constitutionalist,  a  chureh  and  king 
man,  a  Kttite,  an  Orangeman,  an 
ultra— ^till  he  is  not  half  a  Tory,  and 
no  corpuscle  of  a  Gentlonan.  It  is 
not  a  choice  assortment  of  loyal  toasts 
and  sentiments,  a  quotidian  ague  of 
li»yal  afq^r^ensions,  a  paternal  tender- 
ness for  the  public  credit,  a  aupersti- 
tiens  hormr  of  innovation,  a  sneer  at 
the  '^  march  of  intellect,"  a  signature 


te  a  <^  hole  und  corner'^  ]ieaiion-^fap 
leiB  brutality,  bigotry,  or  contempt  of 
any  living  creatur&«-4bet  can  miSke  a 
real  Tory ;  ndther  can  a  solvent  pnurse, 
e  dear  reputation,  and  a  competent 
drilling  in  the  discipline  of  pcmshed 
lii^  accomplish  a  real  Gentleman. 

Yoipr  v^  nespectable  gentUtmanfy 
man  sucdoeos  very  well  so  fimg  SB  he  is 
quite  correct  and  well  with  the  worid 
^80  long  as  he  preserves  his  gravity, 
keeps  pmectly  sober,  out  of  love,  and 
out  of  debt  But  a  sodden  spring  of 
laughtcar,  a  drappie  in  his  ee,  a  tench 
in  the  heart  mr  on  the  dumMer,  dis« 
solves  the  illusion  at  once,  and  leaves 
him  worse  than  nothing— for  he  is 
too  like  a  Gentleman  to  appear  wdl 
in  any  oth»  capadty.  He  should  ne^ 
ver  reodve  or  confer  a  kindncsa^foi; 
he  lacks  alike  the  dignity  of  gratitude 
and  the  grace  of  generodty.  Heahould 
eonv^rse  little  with  infenors  or  su« 
periors,  for  he  knows  not  the  mean 
betwixt  an  incommunicable  distance 
and  an  infectious  familiarity.  He 
should  not  pay  comi^iments  to  the 
ladies,  mudi  less  pretend  to  be  satiri- 
cdon  the  sex;  and  should  utterly  alh» 
jure  waltzing ;  indeed,  he  ou^t  not  to 
dance  at  all**^for  if  he  dances  well,  he 
looks  like  a  parish^erk  tranamogiified 
into  a  danctngomastcr ;  and  if  he  dan* 
ces  badly,  he  puts  out  his  partner,  and 
tires  her  with  apologies,  and  h)oks  so 
ludicrousl}r  s^ousyso  elaboraldyeasy, 
and  so  pitiably  gay,  so  very  Hke  bad 
prose  staggering  into  worse  metie,  that 
one  cannot  find  in  one's  heart  to  lau^h 
at  him.  It  is  a  high  reach  of  gentility 
to  do  any  thing  ill  with  a  grace  ;  and 
no  Gentleman  does  any  thing  too  well. 
He  may  be  allowed  to  ride  tor  hedth 
or  convenirace ;  but  then  he  must  keep 
die  broad  highway,-^from  which  he 
ought  on  no  concernment  to  diverge,-— 
not  begrudge  a  penny  to  the  ragged 
children  at  the  gates,  confine  himself 
strictly  to  the  prose  department  of  the 
equestrian  art,  sit  solidly  on  his  saddle, 
choose  a  staid,  sober,  elderly  pad,  never 
think  of  passing  for  a  cavdry  officer, 
and  try  no  fandes,  or  I  will  not  answer 
lor  the  consequences.  If  he  has  not  a 
firm  seat,  let  him  wdk,  or  hire  a 
diaise.  We  haVe  all  heard  of  horse- 
lau^;  but  a  horse-sneer  to  a  dis« 
mounted  cavalier — Experto  crede. 

Of  course  he  must  never  romp,  play 
at  blindmanVbufi^,  or  hunt-tbe-jilip. 
per,  snatch  kisses  from  the  girls  at 
tbrfeits,  make  beilpuns,  (or  good  one* 
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eitlier^  4sat  ft  pHofedflicmal  punster  i» 
low  company  far  Dusty  Bob,  and  whaU 
«ver  your  Respectable  does,  has  the  pro* 
fessional  drag  with  it,)  spout  Romeo, 
fall  on  his  knee,  (except  when  he  says 
his  prayers,)  black  his  face  with  a  cork, 
or  tell  incomprehensible  lies,  to  arch 
&e  finely-pencilled  brows  and  expand 
thefull  welkin  eyes  of  wonderingmaid- 
ens.  He  should  be  cautious  how  he 
trusts  the  frail  bark  of  his  pretensions 
to  the  gusty  breeze  of  laughter,  or  the 
shallow  flood  of  tears.  Tears  seldom 
become  a  man,  unless  they  come  un« 
bidden  strangers  to  his  eyes.  A  full- 
grown  blubberer,  with  great  greenish- 
grey  goggles,  swimming  in  his  own 
pathos,  IS:e  half-cold  catf's-foot  jelly, 
soaked  in  his  drizzling  tenderness  for 
I^s  own  dear  self,  makes.one  ashamed  " 
of  humanity.  But  the  Respectable  is 
seldom  lachrymose;  his  most  ambi« 
tious  sorrow  seldom  reaches  higher 
than  his  jaws,  which  become  unusual- 
ly flaccid,  and  give  passage,  with  a  la- 
mentable droop  of  the  lower  mandible, 
to  a  few  inteijections,  not  quite  matu- 
red to  oaths,  snuffled  out  in  a  tone 
compounded  of  groan,  ^runt,  whiffle, 
and  grumble.  Neither  is  he  often  ri-» 
a£ble>  unless  he  be  a  young  parson, 
who  thinks  it  necessary  to  wear  a 
seTer-ending  stiU-b^nning  smile. 
But  if  once  the  visinertuB  bet>Tercome, 
happy  are  they  who  were  bom  where 
nerves  are  unknown.  The  winding-up 
of  a  crazy  church-clock,  the  hysterics 
of  a  '^  mastive  bitoh,"  the  lamentationit 
of  a  patient  in  hydrophobia,  the 
Christmas  psalmody  of  a  coughing 
congr^ation— -what  are  they  to 

**  The  long  dry  sea-saw  of  his  horrible 
bray?*' 

I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  c^tain 
pious  Fathers,  who  attributed  all  ex- 
tempore laughter  to  the  agency  of  evil 
spirits— neimerdo  I  give  creditto  those 
fanciful  old  Zoologists,  whospeakof  the 
^<  laughing  hyena/'  I  am  even  scep-» 
tical  as  to  the  marvellous  propertiea 
ascribed  to  the  Sardinian  herb,  though 
the  story,  and  the  metaphor  borrowed 
fitom  it,  are  as  old  as  the  Odyssey.  I 
do  not,  therefore,  ascribe  this  mon- 
strous cachinnation,  of  whidi  we  treat, 
either  to  demmiacal  possession,  or  to 
force  of  simples— n(»r  do  I  call  it  bes- 
tial ;  only  it  is  vastly  disagreeable.  It 
is  notMng  like  ^t  good  nonest  cpn- 
fidiog  gumiw,  wnich  warms  the  h^rt 
if  it  grate  upon  the  ear  ;  and  if  it  be 
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tiot  very  g^iCeel,  is  as  good,  <it  better* 
It  is  not  mordly  offensive,  like  th^ 
sneer  of  an  apathetie  6oxoomb,  or  the 
hard,  coarse,  overbearing  burst  of  af 
bully.  It  is  something  less  idiotic 
than  a  snigger,  heartier  than  a  titter, 
manlier  than  a  simper,  and  far  ho- 
nester  than  a  glaivertng'  smile;  which 
last  Fielding,  no  bad  judge  of  such 
matters,  pronounces  to  be  an  infallible 
sign  of  a  rogue.  But  it  is  a  mere  me- 
chanical convulsion  of  leathern  lungs, 
uninformed  by  imagination  or  feeling. 
It  has  a  base-metal  clink  with  it, which 
sadly  belies  the  extericnr  plating  of  gen- 
tility. 

In  one  sentence,  the  equivocal  Gen- 
tleman must  always  keep  his  dignity, 
for  his  dignity  will  not  keep  Imn.  We 
have  no  objection  to  meet  him  at  a 
dress  party,  or  at  the  quarter  sessions; 
nor  to  read  his  articles  in  the  Edin<^ 
bur^h,  the  Quarterly,  or, the  British 
Critic ;  but  we  request  not  his  contri- 
butions for  Maga,  nor  will  Mr  North 
send  him  a  general  invitation  to  the 
Noetes. 

Now,  a  God  Almighty's  Gentleman 
may  do  just  as  he  pleases,  subject  to  / 
no  restrictions  but  those  ai  honour, 
virtue,  uid  religion.    Wherever  Ba«^ 
ture  leads,  let  hun  follow,  fearless  and 
free*    He  needs  not  to  freeze  his  fea- 
tures in  unmeaning  gravity,  or  luring 
on  wrinkles  with  labwious  mirth.  Hiik 
home  is  everywhere ;  ''^  a  pilgrim  bold 
in   nature's  care,"  he  may  mingle 
Unblamed  in  the  frolics  of  children, 
and  the  holiday  sports  of  rustics ;  he 
may  join  in  the  half- suppressed,  and 
still  ebultient  laughter  of  misses  in 
their  teens— listen  perdu  to  their  su- 
able whispers — ^filch  their  secrets- 
cheat  at  the  loo  table— draw  charac- 
ters on  Twelfth  Night— make  young* 
hearts  merry  with  (Ud-world  follies — 
grace  the  dance,  or  turn  it  to  con-    ^ 
^sion— sing  to  any  tune  or  none — ^ut- 
ter paradoxes  like  a  metaphysician, 
and  pun  as  vilely  as  a  Cabalistic  di- 
vine ;  or,  if  the  fit  be  on  him,  helnay 
be  absent,  mute,  meditative,  in  the 
midst  of  mirth.    *'  Melancholy  and 
gendemanlike,"  was  an  old  associa- 
tion, nor  is  its  meaning  antiauated  yet. 
But  then,  gentlemanl&e  m^ncholy  is 
never  obtrusive — gentlemanly  silence 
does  not  put  a  stop  to  conversation.  In 
his  stiller  moods,  the  Gentleman's  pre- 
sence is  scarce  marked,  or  only  felt  as 
■the  murmuring  of  a  distant  stream, 
whereof  we  i^  only  consdous  by  the 
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calm  fediog  with  wliiclt  U  ieaipenr 
gaiety. 

The  GreDtleqaan  may  write  wliat  he 
will,  tragolyy  comedy,  farce,  satire, 
panegyric,  amatory  sonnets,  or  laureate 
odes.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
write  all  or  any  of  these  styles  well. 
He  may,  if  he  chooses,  write  very  had- 
ly ;  we  will  not  promise  not  to  lauf  h 
at  him-^ut  wc  shall  never  hlush  tor 
him.  His  distinguishing  excellence  is 
generally  in  satire  and  panegyric,— 
for  his  sarcasms  mangle  not— if  they 
wound,  it  is  not  mortally — ^his  flattery 
b  a  perfume  light  as  air — he  may  be  of 
any  trade  or  profession,  for  his  occu« 
nation  never  imbues  his  8pul»  It  is  an 
instroment  which  he  uses — ^no  part  of 
himself.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  true 
'Gentility  cannot  exist  in  a  mean,  ^  a 
gross,  or  a  malignant  nature.  But  it 
.  is  a  good  angef  that  is  very  loth  to 
'quit  its  charge.  I^ard  it  were  to  de- 
termine through  what  oblique,  what 
dark  and  miry  paths  the  gentle  spirit 
•  will  accampany  an  erring  and  bewil- 
dered favourite.  There  are  some  na« 
tuies  sointrinsically.noble,'80  perseve- 
•rii^y  pure  and  beautiful,  that  even 
th^  own 'act  and  will  cannot  utterly 
degrade  or  defile  them.  They  can« 
not  be  "  less  than  archangels  ruined." 
-But  these  are  painful  spectacles  in 
their  penal  humiliation  to  be  view- 
ed  with  other  thoughts,  than  such  as 
•rise  at  sight  of  a  **  gaiden-flower  run 
wild." 

So  little  is  recorded  of  Shakspeare'^s 
.personal  history,,  andso  much  of  that 


little  is  of  dttbioiia  credit,  (fbr  relics 
and  anecdotes  illustrate  the  general 
principle,  tliat  demand  creates  supply, 
and  fraud  is  always;  Ht  hand  to  cater 
for  curiosity,)  that  it  may  seem  pre- 
sumptuous  to  say  more  of  him,  than 
his  writings,  the  bright  and  express 
image  of  his  genius  will  vouch  for. 
Now  of  all  writers  (except  Homer)  he 
is  the  least  of  an  egotist  Among  all 
his  numerous  characters,  there  is  none 
of  which  we  can  sayr-this  is  himself. 
He  nowhere  appears  to  paint  his  own 
virtues  or  to  apologize  for  his  own 
frailties ;  nor  do  his  imaginations  ap- 
pear to  be  coloured  by  the  passages  of 
his  individual  life.  His  "  Sonnets," 
which  Stevens  (bless  his  five  wits !) 
talks  of  compelhng  people  to  read  by 
act  of  parliament,  are  the  only  com- 
positions in  which  he  uses  the  first 
person ;  and  these,  though  they  often 
pathetically  touch  upon  hu  private  dr- 
cuncistanoes,  are  too  obscure  to  a£^vd 

'  even  a  plausible  ground  for  comee- 
ture.  They  shew  the  profundity  of , Us 
thoughts,  nis  natural  tendency  tQwand 
metaphysical  introversion  and  invo« 

Jution,  which  the  necessity  of  compo- 
sing for  a  mixt  audience  happily  tem- 
pered in  his  dramas,— the  half-play- 

.ful,  half-melancholy  tenderness  of  his 
affections;  and,  more  than  all,  the  ni>- 

.ble  modesty,  which  led  him  to  esteem 
lightly  aU  that  he  produced,  in  ooo^ 
,parison,  not  with  me  works  of  othenf, 
but  with  the  perfect  model  of  his  idea, 
which  lie  generously  hoped  that  .suo* 

•ceeding  bards  might  realize. 


If  thou  surwve  my.well-oontented  day. 

When  tbat  churl  Death  my.  bones  with  dust  shall  cover* 
And  shall,  by  Fortune,  once  more  resurvey 

These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover. 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time. 

And  though  they  be  outstript  by  every  pen. 
Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme. 

Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
O  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought ! 

Had  my  friend's  muse  grown  with  this  growing  age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought, 

To  march  in  rax&s  of  better  equipage ; 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove. 

Theirs  for  their  style  FU  read,  hiafbr  his;iovB* 

•  Sonnet  32. 

Yet  is  this  humble  estimation  of  himself  so  stoutly  ui>bome  by  the  high 
reverence  of  his  art,  and  the  glad  consciousness  of  undying  power,  that  he 
fears  not  to  foretdl  his  own  immortality. 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ?  •    t 

Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate ;  ' 

Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summer's  Ifase  hath  all  too  short  a  date,    r-  ^^^T^ 
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fiMletiiMt  too  hot  ifae  eyeof  J^BVoi^Bkineif'/ 
Abd  «fteft  is  hM  ^oU  compliexion  dunin'd ; 
^d  idverj  Fair  Ms  fnir  MHfcie|imQS  .deqlpes, 
:   By  «bftttce  or  na^ve^s  chang^  cpurs^  un^rimmM. 
,    But  tby  eternal  summer  sliaU  not  iade,. 
.    , .  Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest, 
]Sfor  shall  X)eath  brag,  thou  wanderest  in  his  shade^ 
while  in  eternal  lines  td  time  thou  growest ; 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 


:•€»«'• 


SometlS* 


Thoiigh  I,  once  gone,. to  sl\  the  world  must  die. 
The  earth  can  yidd  me  but  a  common  grave ; 

When  you,  entombed  in  men^s  eyes  shall  lie, 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse, 

Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er  read. 
And  tongues  to  he,  your  b^mg  shall  rehearte, 

•When  all  the  breathers  6f  this  woxid  are  dead. 


Sonnet  8K 


Alas !  the  greatest  poets  are  but  In- 
different prophets  after  aH,  und  often 
ikilin  securing  theimmorta^tf  Of  their 
fiubjeots^  even  while  they  achieve  their 
own.    It  is  unknown  to  whom  these 
•  sonnets  were  addressed^  whether  he 
were  a  real  or  an  imaginary  persdh. 
As  little  infornm^oh  can  be  derived 
£ram  them^  as  to  the  author's  worldly 
'•drcumstanees^  habits  of  life>  recrea« 
-tions,  studies^  politics^  or  religion. 
'  ^l^y  dispky,  indeed,  a  softness  of 
disposition,  a  Courtesy,  a  fine  a£Fbo- 
•tionate  sense  of  the  l>eautiful>  which 
could  searce  have  belonged  to  a  mi^« 
'^xmteM  or  a  puritan.    As  far  as  they 
tgo,  they  prove  Shakspearo  tohave  been 
la  Gendeman,  and  that  too  in  some  very 
-eriticai  points.    It  is  hard  to  praisie 
another  with  a  manty  grace,  still  hardcer 
to  praise  one's  self— but  to  dispraise 
ones  self  in  a  becoming  manner,  is 
hardest  of  all.    Puritans  of  all  deno- 
minations are  much  addieted  to  con- 
fession and  contrition.   Every  man  of 
them,  if  you  will  believe  him,  is  the 
chief  of  sinners ;  but  then  their  self- 
abasement  is  always  meant  to  degrade 
human  nature,  which  is  not  a  gende- 
manlike  propensity.  But  Shakspear^'s 
self-condemnation  ennobles  his  nature 
—it  is  a  sorrowful  perception  of  dis- 
proportion betwixt  his  actual  state  and 
the  desired  excellence  whidi- he  ima- 

fines  to  «xist  in  another— an  appre- 
ension  lest  the  soiling  contact  of  his 
earthly  course  should  in<b6t  his  better 
part,  and  taint  hia  lasting  name. 

One  thing  is  evident,  if  he  was  a 
Grentleman  at  all,  he  must  have  been 
ao  by  Nature's  own  patent  and  sign 
m  anual.  He  had  little  opportunity  of 
learning  to  be  genteel  till  ie  was  too 


old  to  learn.  His  birth  was  humUe, 
his  education  scanty  and  imperfect,**- 
his  early  companions  unlettmd,  rude, 
and  riotons.*  And  if  the  imprudence 
of  hisyouth  and  its  consequences  drove 
him  into  the  pttflieus  of  lofl^  raniky 
'  and  courtly  splendom''— if  he  fived  to 
play  before  a  maiden  queen,  and  to  be 
' patronized  by  a  high-(nunded  peer; 
such  intercourse  with  power  and  gran- 
deur is  a  searching^test,  a  touch-«tone 
that  proves,  not  improves,  the  intrinsic 
quality  of  the  ore. 

'  fiut  can  it  be  doubted  Uiat  Shi&- 
-speare,  the  man  Shakspeare,  was  ui 
'^heart  and  soul,  in  speedi  and  action, 
in  hue  and  lineament,  gait  and  ges- 
ture, a  Gentleman  of  G^  Almighty^i 
own,  undebased  by  proximity  of  base- 
ness; unstained  even  when  he  fell, 
and  vigorous  as  a  young  eagle  in  his 
rising?  ; 

He  bears  no  token  of  the  sabler  streams. 
But  soars  far  off  among  the  swans  of 
Th^es. 

If  his  portraits  may  he  trusted,  he 
had  a  most  gentlemanlike  visage ;  and 
that  is  no  small  matter,  I  think  the 
bust  at  Stratford  upon  Avon  bears 
the  strongest  marks  of  resemblance. 
What^Hild  possess  Malone  to  turn  it 
into  a  Whiteid  sepulchre?  Nothing 
hut  that  meroflesa  lost  of  emendation, 
which  is  the  Alastcn:  of  commentators. 
But  neither  Malone,  npr  Hanmer,  nor 
Warburton  himself,  wi^  alibis  per- 
verse ingenuity,  not  even  Bentley,had 
he  treated  Shakspeare  as  unceremom«i 
ously  as  he  did  Milton's  hypothetical 
editor,  could  wash  away  the  unction 
of  gentility  from  Shakspeare's  true  and 
living  monument,  the  authentic  image 
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of  his  mindy  cxpfrenod  hi  tkedeipliio 
lines  of  his  Bmralaed  book.  Wfaaft 
Shiikspeare  waty  we  can  but  guess ; 
bvt  what  he  U,  and  will  remain  as 
loq^as  memory  holds  its  seat,  the  world 
can  testify.* 

His  very  precepts  of  politeness  are 
better  than  Lord  Chesterfield's,  and 
comprise  the  substance  and  the  lustre 
<^  civilit?.  if  his  plays  contain  but 
little  of  tlie  Maobrotts  riuial,  the  sden* 
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tific  gaUmtoTiwhidi  tUe  Freneh  tra« 
gedtoDS:  copied  from  tbe  Romanoes  of 
Scudery  and  hisi  imitatoio»  a&d  littl« 
of  tho  courteous  enmity  sikI  romantie 
friendship  which  Spenser  has  jclerified 
in  his  allegorical  apotheosis-  of  cbivoU 
ry ;  they  axe  pervaded  with  a  natural 
tenderness,  an  unsophisticated  honour, 
a  t^iie  gentleness,  that  can  nerer  be  out 
of  fashion. 


It  much  repaifs  mt, 
To  talk  of  your  good  father.    In  bis  youth 
He  bad  the  wit  which  I  can  well  obaenre 
To-day  in  our  young  Lords  ;  bat  they  may  jest 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  annotioed> 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour. 
So  like  a  courtier.    Contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness.    If  they  were. 
His  equals  had  awaked  them,  and  his  honour, 
Cloak  to  itself,  knew  the  true  moment,  when 
Exception  bade  him  speak  y  and  at  that  time. 
His  tongue  obey*d  bis  hand.     Who  were  below  hib,  '     ' 

He  as6d  as  drestores  of  another  pbioe. 
And  bow'd  his  eminent  head  to  their  low  taaks,       ' 
Making  them  proud  of  his  bunilky 
In  their  poov  praise  be  homblsd. 

Air$WcUpuAendiW€lk 


How  i^lly  the  fntalid  monarch 
eommentsT  We  might  fancy  that  we 
heard  our  own^  the  most  perfect  Gen- 
tiwnan  that  wears  a  European  diadem. 
Pobnius  had  all  his  life  been  an  offi« 
dal  professor  of  ceremony  and  deco« 
rum ;  yet  the  natural  good-breeding 
of  Hamlet  instructs  him  in  his  own 
department* 

-  «  PdL  My  Lords,  I  will  use  them  ac- 
oordirig  to  theh^  desert. 

'  '^^fMC.  Odds  bodikins)  man,  much  bet. 
ttr*  Use  every  man  after  bis  desert,  and 
who  shall 'scape  whipping  ?  Use  diem  af- 
ter  your  own  honour  and  dignity ;  the  less 
they  deserve,  the  more  mierit  is  in  yoar 
bounty." 

.  A  strong  evidence  of  Shakspeare's 
Toryism^  is  the  respect  with  which  he 
always  treats  established  orders^  de- 
grees, institutionay  and  o^anions;  never 
seeking  to  desecrate  what  time  uid  the 
wodd's  consent  have  sanctified.  Even 
pnjudices  and  supesstitionB  hetouebes 
aently,  as  one  would  be  loath  to  psdl 
down  an  old  ccasY^shed,  if  the  swal- 
lows had  built  under  its  eaves,  and  the 
ewe  and  her  lamb  resorted  toita  shel- 
ter from  the  storm : 

••  If  the  sad  grave  of  human  ignorands  bear 
'  One  flower  of  hope,  Ob !'  pass  and  leave 
H  there.'*  • 


Wherever  any  character  appears  sim« 
ply  as  die  representative  of  his  voca- 
tion, he  is  always  endued  with  honour 
and  dignity.  The  friar,  the  judge« 
the  counsellor,  tbe  physician,  even  ttie 
steward,  are,  each  m  their  several  ca« 
padties,  worthy  and  reverend  meni« 
bers  of  .society.  If  individuals  of  any 
profi^sion  be  held  up  to  scorn  or  laugh<t 
ter,  the  ridicule  is  always  so  individu- 
allied  and  circumscribed,  that  it  can- 
not diffuse  itself  over  the  profiession 
in  general.  Are  the  medical  faculty 
concerned  in  the  starved  apothecary? 
Do  *'  his  alligator  stuflfed,**  and  "  ill- 
shaped  fishes,"  throw  discredit  on  the 
elegant  and  fashionable  pursuit  of 
Taxidermy  t  I  do  not  think  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  doth  at  all  infringea  by 
the  humours  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  or 
Sir  OHver  Martext ;  though,  as  *  some 
learned  cierks  have  felt  themselves  ag- 
grieved by  the  exquisite  simplicity  of 
Parson  Adams,  and  even  thought  that 
Doctor  Primrose  should  have  known 
rather  more  of  the  world,  there  is  no 
saying.  At  all  events,  they  were  Pa- 
pists, and  therefore  partook  not  of  Pro* 
testant  holiness.  Be  it  remembered^ 
also,  that  the  most  venerable  profes- 
sions have  certain  retainers,  whose  oc- 
cupation is  vfllainy.  Neither  the  Law 


•  WoMsForth. 
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nor  tlie^6cll[(tiel  veqtdle  the  satirist  to 
«>bs»Te  any  measuxe  with  pettifoggers, 
andtFleet  parions.    Happily  b^  are 
olvMd^e.  None  but  a  txn&  iGentleman 
Imiiws  wkat  gentility  is— none  but  a 
GenUeman  id  genius  can  embody  gen- 
tility  in  an  imaginary  portrait,  or  even 
^01^  it  correctly  hota  an  actual  yiew.^ 
^ow  Shakspeare's  characters  are  al« 
.  ways  Gentlemen,  when  they.are  meant 
ito  be  so  ;  and  when  the  reverse  is  in- 
tended, the  learned  delineation  of  na« 
tural  coarseness  or  oyerstuained  nicety, 
''only  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
contraries  expound  4ach  other.    Few 
writers  could  intermeddle  so  frequent- 
ly and  so  familiarly  with  the  low,  the 
•  extravagant,  the  dull,  with  mere  pri- 
vation or  confounding- perversion  of  in- 
tellect, and  emerge,  like  Shakspeare, 
taintless  from  the  mire.  But  the  crys- 
tal mirror  receives  no  stain  from  the 
objects  it  reflects ;  and  the  pure  ima- 
gination of  the  poet  is  unsullied  by 
whatever  images  it  may  shape  and  mo- 
dify. Falsta£p;  Poins,  Doll  Tearsheet, 
DsUne  Quickly,  Dogbenry,  Shallow, 
and  the  rest,  are  delightful  anomalies, 
wherein  we  behold  .our  common  na- 
ture, as  we  mi^ht  see  our  faces,  hand* 
some  or  ugly,  m  a  billowy  stream,  in 

Sitting  fragments,  vividly  coloured, 
ut  broken  and  destroyed.  None  but 
&  hif^-souled  Gentleman  could  have 
Conceived  them. 

But  nothing  sets  so  wide  a  mark 
<'  between  the  vtdgar  and  the  noble 
aeed,"  as  the  kind  respect  and  reve- 
rential love  of  womanhood.  A  man 
who  is  always  sneering  at  woman  is 
generally  a  coarse  profligate,  or  a 
coarse  bigot,  no  matter  which.  True, 
^e  noblest  minds  may  be  stung  by 
.jealousy  or  disappointed  love  to  trea- 
son ''  agaiost  Xhe  rei^e  of  Femini* 
tie ;"  but  these  libc^,  so  uttered, 
are  but  the  outcries  of  insuppressi- 
ble  anguish,  the  sooihistry' of  distrac- 
tion, which  would  infer  a  general 
from  a  particular— the  false  conso- 
lation of  a  wounded  i^irit,  which 
would  fain  believe  its  pnvate  woe  an 
;imiversal  calamity,  and  would  have 
its  own  *'  fee  grief"  entailed  on  hu- 
man kind  for  perpetuity.  Many 
sweeping  sarcasms  on  the  sex  may 
doubtless  be  read  in  Shakspeare ; 
some  I  have  seen  quoted  as  plain,  ca- 
tegorical propositions,  declaring  the 
sentiments  of  the  author  himself ;  but 
they  are  either  uttered  by  villains,  as 
lago  and  Jachimo,  and  ao  are  coniu- 
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ted  in  the  utt^raneei  tv  by  jeaUnat 
husbands,  as  Leontes  and  Posthumus, 
tinder  a  strong  delusion  ;  or  by  men 
like  Hamlet  and  King  Lear,  who  W 
vlng  found  depravity  in  particular  fe« 
males,  in  a  revered  mother,  or  in 
daughters  too  dearly  prized,  would 
rather  suppose  a  congenital  frailty  of 
the  gender,  a  necessary  ill,  insepara^ 
ble  from  the  matter,  than  a. voluntary 
vileness  in  creatures  long  and  inex- 
tricably beloved.  In  aU  suffering, 
man  craves  for  sympathy  ;  most  of  all 
when  suffering  is  linked  with  shame. 
But  were  the  gibes  of  lago  the  senti-* 
ments  of  Shakspeare  ?  No  more  than 
the  vapours  of  a  dunghill  which  the 
sun  calfs  forth  with  its  heat,  and  gilds 
with  his  lustre,  are  the  solar  light. 
But  how  does  the  Poet  represent  wo- 
man ?  We  all  know  that  it  has  been 
asserted,  *'  that  Shakspeare  wrote  for 
.men  alone  ;"  but  he  who  said  so,  ei- 
ther was  misled  by  an  antithesis,  or 
knew  very  little  of  the  loveliest  part  of 
the  creation.  Shakspeare's  women  are 
very  women — ^not  viragoes,  hermnes, 
or  XrageAies-queens,  but  the  sweet 
creatures  jvhom  we  know  and  love, 
our  sisters,  mothers,  lovers,  wives. 
They  seem  to  think  and  speak  as  the 
best  women  with  whom  we  are.ac« 

2uainted  would  think  and  spc^dc,  could 
tiey  talk  in  poetry  as  beautiful  as 
themselves.  It  is  easy  to  a^tributo 
masculine  virtues  to  a  female  eharac* 
ter — to  pourtray  a  virtuous  Martia 
towering  above  her  sex-F— and  to  aa- 
sure  the  reader,  that  she  is  perfectly 
soft,  and  gentle,  and  feminine.  But 
^lakspeare  knew  better  than  to  dis« 
pari^  nature  by  pretending  to  make 
Hermaphrodite  improvements  upon 
her  fhiest  workmanship.  He  approves 
his  zeal, for  the  ladies,  not  by  invent- 
ing a  monster  of  incompatible  perfee« 
tions,  and  giving  it  a  name  of  femi« 
nine  termination,  but  by  subliming 
to  poetry  the.  actual,  or  at  least  possi* 
ble,  oualities  of  real  women, — th^ 
houseA^d  affections — their  perseve^* 
rant  love,  unconquerable  by  peril,  by 
neglect,  by  unkindaess,  by  hopeless- 
ness— strong  even  in  the  very  abyss 
of  weakness;  and  heroic  amid  the 
shock  of  woman's  fears.  Even  where 
the  course  of  histories  (which  are 
sometimes  such  as  only  he  could  have 
rendered  agreeable  or -even  bearable) 
obliges  him  to  exhibit  the  aberrationa. 
of  female  infirmity,  as  in  Cressida,— 
in  Cleopatra,  and  the  Juliet  of  Mea« 
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AU^for  Me^fuireJ  fnth  how  gentle  a  >             ^^  Had  he  nol  Jdak'd  like 

^nd4oe9  he  s^m  to  soothe,  iwhUe  he  My  father,  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  it/? ' 

vpl)raids ;  and  smihngly  relents  in  though  it  occupies  but  a  line  ami  it 

Uie  very  execiltion  of  his  satire !  Nay,  half,  brings  back  the  speaker  into  tMtt 

m  the  darkest  picture  he  ever  drew,  compass  of  human  sympathies.    She 

Uiat  of  Lear's  Demon  Daughters,  the  is  a  rebellious,  but  not  quite  a  repro«< 

very  ^ide;ou^ness  of  the  delineation  bate  spirit.    We  regard  her  with  tfif/^ 

precludes  the  possibility  of  any  wq«  ror  and  amazement,  not  wiA  horror 

man,  that  is  not  utterly  unsexed,  and  disgust. 

^covering  a  single  trait  of  herself  ^    But  who  that,  by  fancy's  potent 

therein^     Lady  Macbeth,  is   Shak..  spell,  hath  listened  to  Miranda  in  her 

Bpeare's  nearest  approach  to  a  heroine.*  enchanted  Isle,  or  wandered   with 

She  is  not,  like  Goneril,  a  monster—  Hermia  in  the  fairy  wood,— that  hdth 

^e  is  only  a  strong-minded  woman—  overheard  Juliet  in  Capukt's  Garden, 

and  from  a  strong-minded  woman-*-  or  toyed  with  Rosalind  beneath  the 

Libera  nos,Domine — ^Yet  she  is  a  wo-  greenwood  tree, — or  seen  the  pasto^ 

man — she  has  given  suckr-and  loved  ral  Princess  Perdita  in  her  holkUty 

^  babe  that  milked  her.    Itisama-  weeds,— or  heard  Desdemona  chant 

zing  how  small  a  beam  of  light  re«  ]^er  death-song  of  Willow,  can  dispute 

deems  a  soul  from  the  condemnation  ^e  stainless  generosity — ^the  bright 

of  utter  darkness.    The  slight  misgi-  and  lovely  honour— the  soul-subduing 

ving,  courtesy  of  our  mighty  Bard  ?t 

'  *  Were  there  no  other  proof  against  the  authenticity  of  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry 
the  Sixth,  the  slanderous,  filthy,  blasphemous  libel  on  the  Maid  of  Orleans  whidi  it 
eon  tains,  would  convince  me  that  it  is  not  Shakspeare^s.  In  representing  her  as  a  witch, 
the  author  only  falls  into  the  superstition  of  the  time ;  but  in  degrading  her  to  a  strum- 
pet, he  exposes  the  rotten  malflgnity  of  a  nasty  mind.  A  Frenchman,  it  is  true,  has 
.done  worse ;  but  that  Frenchman  was  an  infideL 
.  In  whatev&r  degree  Joan  of  Arc  was  instrumental  in  frustratmg  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  our  monarchs  upon  Fradce,  in  that  same  measure  is  she  aeditor  tothe  thanks 
of  England.  Had  Henry  the  Fifth  lived  long  enough  to  consolidate  Iris  conquests,  or 
had  he  been  succeeded  by  a  princely  warrior  like  himself,  England  might  now  have 
been  a  petty  province  of  the  OaUic  emjnro ;  or,  like  Ireland,  .stmggled  in  uneasy  de- 
pendency—4hat  bane  of  improvement.  It  would  have^  been  poor  comfort  to  remember, 
that  the  alienated  and  Gallicised  dynasty  sprung  froni  British  race.  The  Mandshurs 
coDlquered  China,  but  the  consequences  have  been  as  if^e  Chinese  had  conqueied  the 
Handshurs.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  vanquished  the  Kiag  of  England,  and  sdzed  bis 
crown*  Could  Normandy  have  reverted,  as  a  forfeited  fief,  to  France,  if  its  dukes  had 
neyer  crossed  the  Channel  ?  A  small  army  may  change  the  royal  family  of  a  large 
empire,  but  a  small  nation  (and  such  wero  tht  English  in  comparison  to  the  French,) 
cannot  ke^  Uie  mastery  over  a  great  one.  Even  as  a  strong  and  rapid  river,  when  first 
it  rushes  upon  the  sea,  drives  back  the  slugg^  brine,  and  lords  it  over  andent  ocean, 
but  ero  a  leasue  be  passed,  the  inland  waters  are  lost,  and  indistinguishable  in  the  salt 
hninensity  of  waves ;  so  may  a  handful  of  brave  men  bear  down  &e  hosts  of  an  over- 
grown population,  and  keep  state  a  while,  as  an  aristocracy,  a  privileged  order,  the  few 
over  the  many,  but  it  cannot  last.  In  a  few  generations  the  oenquerois  and  the  con- 
quered become  one  people.  Quantity  prevails  over  quality,  and  the  less  numerous  raos 
pay  dearly  for  their  nominal  pre-eminence,  with  the  loss  of  national  existence.  More 
than  all,  the  claim  of  England  to  the  French  crown  was  unjust ;  and  injustice  meets 
.  with  its  lightest  punishment,  when  it  ia  unsuccessfuL 

'f  In  estimating  the  female  diaracters  of  Shakspeare,  something  must  be  allowed  to 
the  manners  of  the  time, — a  time  in  which  primitive  plainness,  or,  if  it  must  be  so, 
gfossness, — contrasted  strangdy  with  the  ceremonial  refinements  and  metaphorical  cir- 
cumlocutions of  Euphuism.  Our  great  dramatist  could  scarce  have  foreseen,  that  an 
age  would  come  when  a  family  edition  of  his  works  would  be  deemed  necessary,  or  he 
would  perhaps  *'  have  blotted  for  himself  before.**  But  on  this  head,  may  I  be  allowed 
ib  borrow  the  words  of  a  writer,  whose  worst  fault  is,  that  he  writes  too  littlcthe  de- 
HghtAil  Elia,  alias  Charles  Lamb,  who  has  done  moro  to  introduce  our  elder  poets  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  than  all  the  editors  and  Bibliomaniacs  put  together. 

^  One  characteristic  of  our  excellent  old  poets  is,  their  beins  able  to  bestow  grace  on 
subjects  which  naturally  do  not  seem  susceptible  of  any.  I  will  mention  two  instances^ 
Zelnare  in  the  *  Arcadia'  of  Sidney,  and  Helena  m  the  *  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well* 
of.  Shakspeare.  •  What  can  be  more  unpromising  at  first  sight,  than  the  idea  of  a  young 
man  disguising  himself  in  woman's  attire,  and  passing  himself  off  for  a  woman  amongst 
women  ?  and  that  too  for  a  long  space  of  time  ?    Yet  Sir  Philip  has  preserved  such  a 
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•(  Out,  l^rpeiMical  Fiend!  talk*st  thou 
of  B«^biirbtcUes.r' 

Ay-Mif  T<*rie&— of  poetical  Tmes^ 
and  Shaikroeare  in  pardeixlary  .whose 
natural  indefeamble  gentility  we  hate 
proved^  past  contradiction,  fi^tisev^ 
Gentleman  a  T6ry  ?•  Yes,  amid  all  vi- 
cissitudes of  speculation;  The  moon 
has  many  phases,  but  truth  has  many 
more ;  yet  the  absolute  figure  of  the 
moon  changes  not,  neither  does  the  ab- 
solute form  of  truth.  Now  there  are 
men,  who,  if  they  chance  to  have  no- 
ticed the  moon  first  in  a  crescent  or 
gibbous  state,  will  swear  that  she  is  not 
the  mood  whdn  she  is  at'  the  full. 
Thtee  are  your  consistent  Pditidans, 
your  slickers  to-  princt|de.  Others 
there  are,  who,  possessed  of  eye-sight, 
but  lacking  memory  and  forecast^ 
maintain  that  ev^  slmpe  in  which  the 
moon  ippear^,  be  it  crescent,  quarter^ 
half,  or  mil,  presents  her  total  sub* 
stance.  These  are  your  temporisers— 
your  expedient-mongers,  whose  hand- 
to-mouth  measures  for  eVer  court 
the  moment,  which  will  not  stop  to 
hearken  to  their  suit  And  there  are 
k  few  creatures  of  '^  large  discourse, 
looking  bdfore  and  after/  endued  with 
eye- sight  and  foresight,  and  memory, 
who  can  trace  the  mutable  planet 
through  her  changes,  and  recognise 
her  in  all ;  and,  perceiving  in  each 
presentation  a  history  of  the  past  and 
a  promise  of  the  future,  are  tabled 
to  construct  out  of  the  ever-varying 
phenomena,  the  true  idea  of  her  pro- 
per form,  and  to  calculate  times  and 
seasons  unborn,  according  to  the  per- 
manent and  immutable  law^  which 
explains  causes,  rules  and  integrates 
the  ceaseless  succession  of  chaises. 
And  these  are  yoinr  mie  Tories,  who 
build  the  Commonweal,  not  on  the 
shifting  shoals  of  expedience,  or  the 
incalculable  tides  of  popular  will,  but 
on  the  sUre  foundation  of  the  divine 
purpose,  demonstrated  by  the  great 
and  glorious  ends  6f  rational  being, 


and  a  Cknikv/tat^  [^Nev; 

who  deduce  the  rights  a&d  duties  pf 
man,  not  from  the  animal  nature,  ia 
whidi  neither  right  nor  duty  can  in« 
here,  not  from  a  state  of  nature 
which  never  existed,  noi*  fron?  an  ar- 
bitrary contract  which  never  took 
place  in  the  memory  of  men  nor  an^ 
gels,  but  from  the  demands  of  the 
cbmplex  life,  of  the  soul  and  the  body, 
defined  by  reason  and  cmiscience,  ex* 
pounded  and  ratified  by  Revelation. 
'  Many  true  gentlemen,  and  somtf 
great  poets,  have  doubtless  cafied  and 
thought  themselves  Whigs,  Republic 
eans,  even  Jacobins  and  Radicals.  But 
however  Whiggish  or  revolutionary 
their  particular  opinions  may  be,  how* 
ever  absun)  or  unjustifiable  the  means 
whereby  they  hope  to  improve  the 
condition  of  mankind,  they  are  stilt 
'I\)rie»  in  their  object  T^hey  aim  af 
a  high  mark — they  would  raise  sociiaF 
institutions  to  their  standard  of  human 
nature,  and  forget  that  this  standard 
is  purdy  ideal— that  themselves,  with^ 
all  advantages  of  birth  and  breeding^ 
under  all  the  purifying  influences  or 
knowledge  end  elegance,  fall  infinitely^ 
short  of  It— that  it  never  can  be  rea^ 
lized  while  man  is  fettered  with  a 
mortal  body  in  alliance  with  a  cor- 
rupted vnll — that  it  is  only  to  be  dis-  ' 
cemed  by  Faith,  aind  that  by  Hope' 
and  Love  its  benign  and  sublimating 
influences  are  conveyed  to  the  lower  • 
orb  of  practic  works  and  secular  I'ela-^ 
tions.  Still  the  error  is  a  Tory  error—** 
it  acknowledges  an  absolute  TruUi,  an*^ 
indefea^ble  Majesty;  but  becausOi 
that  majesty  can  never  be  more  thaii; 
imperfectly  rejHresented  by  a  man,  it 
thinks  to  mend  the  matter  by  im-^ 
parting  it  to  many.  But  in  this  er^' 
ror  Shakspeare  had  no  part — ^he  was 
precluded  from  it  by  his  adequate 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  it  is  ;* 
in  the  light  of  which  knowledge,  he! 
saw  and  admired  the  whole  structure, 
of  the  British  state,  the  most  perfect 
system  of  representation  ever  devis^ 


matchless  decorum,  that  neither  does  Pyrodes^  manhood  suffer  any'stain  for  the  eflfemi-: 
nacy  of  Zelnare,  nor  is  the  respect  duo  to  the  princess  at  all  diminished,  when  the  de^ 
ception  comes  to  be  Jmowm  In  the  sweedy-constituted  mind  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  it- 
seems  as  if  no  ug]ly  thought  nor  unhandsome  meditation  could  find  a  harbour.  He  turned  > 
all  that  he  touched  into  images  of  honour  and  vhtue.  Helena  in  Shdispeare  is  a  young, 
woman  seeking  a  ipau  in  marriage.  The  ordim^y  laws  of  courtship  are  revarsed  ;  tbo 
habitual  feelings  are  violated ;  yet  with  such  exquisite  address  this  dai^peimis  subjeoti 
is  handled,  that  Helena^s  forwamness  loses  her  no  honour ;  delicacy  dispenses  with  het. 
laws  in  her  favour,  and  Nature  m  her  single  case  seems  content  to  suffer  a  sweet  viok#. 
tiQVL^^DramaticSgeciimnu-mMai^t  Tra^dy, 
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.  *— reJ^meBtfttion  fiot  of  auy  number 

-  of  men  that  majr  exist  at  auy  gi?en 

time,  1>ut  of  permanent  man,  in  all 

luB  human  functions.  Interests,  and 

capadties,  making  due  provision  for 

,  «Very  demand  of  nis  complicated  na- 

.  ture,  giyiog  to  each  faculty  its  proper 

sphere  and  area  of  growth,  en^^,  and 

enjoyment,  and  subjecting  all  to  one 

law  of  subordination.  The  imi^nary 

republic  of  Plato  did  not  so  happily 

Smbolize  the  powers  which  uphold 
t  '^  little  kingdom,  Man,"  as  does 
the  actual  polity  of  Britain.  It  were 
no  preposterous  conceit  to  affirm,  that 
nature  typifies^  in  each  individual 
man,  the  several  offices  and  orders 
•  whic^  our  commonwealth  distributes 
,  to  the  several  ranks  and  functionaries 
.  of  the  state  a|id  church.  There  is  ihe 
regality  of  reason^  "  which  can  do  no 
wrong,"  sacred,  indefeasible.  Irre- 
sponsible^ never  to  be  deposed  or  vip. 
ated  by  any  suffrage,  combination^ 
consent^  or  cpnsioracy  of  lower  delega- 
ted powers,  yet  of  itself  eyeless,  hand- 
less^  passionless,  seeing,  acting,  and 
feeling,  miediately  by  the  understand- 
ing, its  responsible  minister,  who  Is 
r'  1  dependent  for  information  upon 
senses,  its  subordinate  agents. 
There  are  the  Operative  Energies,  Ta- 
lents, Passions,  Appetites^  good  ser- 
vants all>  but  bad  mastersi,  useful  ci- 
tizens, always  to  be  controlled,  Jbut 
never  oppressed,  and  most  effective 
when  they  are  neither  pampeiied  nor 
starved.  There,  too,  is  the  Executive 
Will;  Prudence,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  Sdf-love,  Minister  for 
.  the  Home  Department ;  Observation, 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Poetry, 
(alias  Lord  Lowther,)  over  the  Woods 
and  Forests  ;  Lord  Keeper  Conscience, 
a  sag^  scrupulous,  hesitating,  head* 
shaking,  hair-splitting  personage, 
whose  decisions  are  most  just,  but  too 
slow  to  be  useful,  and  who  is  readia: 
to  weep  for  what  is  done,  than  to  di- 
rect what  should  be  done ;  Wit,  Ma- 
nager of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
flashy,  either*sided  gentleman,  who 
piques  himself  on  never  being  out;  and 
Self-denial,  always  eager  to  vacate  bis 
^eat  and  accept  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds. 

Now,  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  was 
perfectly  constitutional,  or,  in  other 
words,  Tory.  His  mind  was  the 
sphere  and  mirror  of  all  humanity ; 
knowing  himself,  he  knew  all  men. 
The  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and 


popular  elem^^  njott.  as  hspfSkv 
tempered  iniiis  po^c  character,  asm 
the  constitution  w^ch  he  revered.  In 
as  much  as  he  i^as  a  deep-thiaking 
philosopher,  profoundly  versed  in  the 
immutable,  irrefragable  forms  of  rea- 
son, it  was  monirdiical ;  as  be  was  a 
poet,  passionately  enamoured  of  the 
Wutiful,  the  grand,  the  elegant,  the 
exquisite^  the  excellent,  it  was  arista 
^rliticaL  As  he  was  a  dramatist,  sym- 
pathetically intelligent  of  dl  that 
works  within,  and  experimentally  ac- 
quainted with  the  signs  and  demon- 
strations, the  dark  hints,  the  obscui^ 
paradoxes,  and  self-confounding  ora* 
des  of  passion,  in  its  homeli^  ani 
most  familiar  instances,  no  less  than 
in  its  tragical  pomp  and  majesty— mi- 
nutely obiservant  of  the  varieties  and 
specific  differenoea  of  minds^  of  the 
reciprocal  influe^ioes  of  thought  and 
feeling,  of  the  partial  eclipses  whidi 
passion,  folly,  age,  and  ignorance,  pro* 
duce  on  the  understanding— of  the  so* 
cret  impulses  which  are  l^t  known  to 
those  whom  they  impel;  in  diort,  of 
all  that  in  atrict  pnrase  constitutes 
and  reveals  the  natureof  maiH— itwas 
popular.  None  ever  better  distin- 
guished the  varieties  of  human  na^ 
ture,  and  few  se^n  to  have  so  &o- 
rcmghly  comprehended  the  mighty 
trutn,  that,  in  all  its  varieties  and  mo- 
difications, that  nature  is  essentially 
■one  and  the  same-»a  truth  which  la 
the  sole  law,  and  measure  of  rela- 
tive morality,  the  principle  of  just 
^command  and  liberty,  the  key  to  all 
heart-knowledge,  and  the  groiuid  c^ 
all  communion  between  aouls. 

This  happy,  constitutional  mixture 
appears  not  only  in  his  plots  and  cha** 
racters,  but  in  his  language,  his  me- 
taphors, and  even  in  ms  versification. 
His  muse,  like  Homer's,  bringa  forth 
men  and  women,  not  heroes  and  he- 
roines, preux  chevaliers,  or  dames  of 
jomance.  His  characters  are  exalted 
by  the  grandeur  of  intellect,  of  feel- 
ing, of  imagination,  not  by  inaccessi- 
ble remoteness  from  ordinary  thoughts 
and-cares. 

He  is  iu)t  afraid  to  trust  his  most 
interesting  personages  in  pronnscuous 
companv,  or  to  place  them  in  situ-^ 
ations  nighly  inconsistent  with  the 
decorum  of  artificial  tragedy.  His  al- 
lusions, which  oftentimes  present  the 
grandest  objects  of  natiire,  the  finest 
imaginations  of  man,  at  others,  recall 
the  downright  litersd  utensils  of  our 
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duly  business  and  amusements;  His 
language  sometimes  soars  as  high  as 
sense  can  accompany  it — sometimes 
wears  a  ma^  of  clownish  rudeness. 
His  measure  often  quits  the  stately  ' 
march  of  blank  verse^  for  the  mazy 
dance  of  rhyme^  and  sometimes  saun- 
ters along  in  something  like  prose.-— 
But  in  all  this  we  feel  no  discord^  ho 
want  of  keeping. 

If  classical  authority  Vrere  needed, 
we  should  refer  the  admirers  of  Shak- 
speare  not  to  the  Greek  tragedians, 
whose  dramas,  admirable  in  an  admi- 
rable kind,  are  too  artificial,  too  colos- 
sal in  their  proportions,  too  massy  in 
their  colouring,  to  besur  any  anal(^ 
to  the  more  human  scenes  of  our  fa- 
-vourite;  but  to  Homer,  who  was  a 
far  more  minute,  and  individualizing 
dramatist,  in  fact,  though  he  used  the 
form  oC  narrative,  far  more  dramatic 
than  iBschylus  and  his. 'great  com- 
peers. Homer,  like  Shakspeare,  was 
a  good  Tory — ^he  revered  a  good  din- 
ner. His  warriors  eat,  and  drink,  and 
sleep,  likeordinary  mortals.  Even  his 
gods  are  not  absolutely  incorporeal-^ 
his  characters  have  passions  more  en- 
ergetic and  violent,  but  by  no  means 
more  refined  and  spiritualized  than 
common  experience  displays.  They 
lift  greater  weights,  hurl  longer  jave- 
lins, level  huger  carcasses  than  their 
degenerate  descendants;  they  speak 
better,  that  is  to  say,  more  forcibly, 
vividly,  fluently,  and  harmoniously-^ 
they  have  bequeathed  a  language  to 
posterity ;  and  given  speech  to  flec- 
tions that  were  dumb--but  the  very 
fitness  of  thdr  phrases  to  the  common 
occasions  of  life,  the  daily  goii)gs-on 
of  ordinary  bosoms,  is  proof  demon- 
strative, uat  the  feelings  they  were 
first  used  to  express,  were  no  other 
than  those  which  the  unfailing  course 
of  circumstances  excites  in  perpetual 
recurrence. 

^  The  number  of  humble  allusions, 
aimHies,  and  metaphors,  the  minute 
and  sometimes  tedious  detail  of  the 
homely  business  of  domestic  economy, 
so  conspicuous  in  the  Iliad,  and  yet 
more  in  the  Odyssey,  with  which  some 
critics  have  been  offended,  and  which 
some  poets  have  unskilfully  imitated, 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly 
to  the  rude  simplicity  of  an  age  unac- 
quainted with  decorum,  which  had 
not  discovered  the  vulgarity  of  familiar 
things,  nor  put  a  barrier  oetween  the 
gross  and  the  refined !  This  homely 


chrcortstantiality  is  proper  to  the  ge- 
nius of  Homer,  and  would  never  have 
left  him,  had  he  sung  in  the  mo8t 
Frenchified  period  of  vidous  refine- 
ment, under  the  prevalence  of  that 
pseudo-aristocratic  delicacy,  which, 
emanating  from  a  morbidly-consci- 
ous sensuality,  teaches  its  victims  to 
be  asham^  of  their  own  iiature,  of 
the  very  means  whereby  they  live  and 
are  sustained — a  delicacy  thin  and 
sickly,  as  the  vapour  which,  glittering 
in  the  sun-beams,  assumes  kindred 
^ith  the  sky,  while  its  pestilential  mi- 
asma proclaims  it  an  exhalation  of 
earth's  worst  rottenness.  Just  such' a 
fog.long  hovered  over  the  fertile  fields 
of  France,  blighting  her  genius,  per- 
verting her  moral  sense,  and  corrupt* 
ing  her  institutions.  No  less  a  tem- 
pest than  the  Revolution  could  suffice 
to  blow  it  clear  away.  Fbr  a  whileit 
partially  tainted  the  atmosphere  of 
England ;  but  luckily,  not  till  her  li- 
terature, and  institutions,  had  atudn- 
ed  that  robust,  and  youthful  maturity, 
which  enabled  them  to  stand  the  foul 
infection.  The  British  oak  spread  out 
its  giant  arms  in  health  and  verdure, 
and  with  all  the  flowers  that  grew  be;- 
neath  its  shade,  sent  forth  such  streams 
of  life  and  fragrance,  as  subdued  or 
neutralized  the  emasculating  malaria 
that  was  creeping  over  the  Channel. 

Homer  was  the  Shakspeare  of  his 
age ;  the  poet  of  action ;  of  passion  as 
it  is  the  proximate  cause  'of  action ; 
of  human  nature  as  it  is  embodied  ih 
sensible  effects.  The  world  of  though't, 
the  mysterious  substratum  of  our  af- 
fections, sympathies,  antipathies,  un- 
defined anticipations,  and  reminis- 
cences, and  the  dread  secret  of  the 
hidden  will,  of  which  the  conscious 
volition  is  only  an  abortive  issue,  ^a 
fleeting  phenomenon,  were  to  him  1a 
world  unknown.  But  Shakspeare's 
intellect  was  not  only  representative 
of  the  State  but  of  the  Church  also— 
it  was  not  only  in  just  and  balanced 
proportion,  monarchial^  aristocratical^ 
and  popular,  but  it  was  metaphysical 
and  in  some  sort  theological.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  turn  the  theatre  into  * 
conventicle, — ^he  wrote  neither  ser- 
mons nor  sacred  dramas,  (though  w© 
do  not  see  why  a  religious  play  might 
not  bf  written  as  properly  as  a  reli- 
gious novel,  and  even  acted  for  the  be- 
nefit of  a  charitable  foundation,  as  de- 
voutly as  an  oratorio,  whether  in  play- 
house or  cathedra], )  far  lees  did  he  ^- 
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play  bishistrionictaleDtB  as  a  preacher ; 
lor  in  those  days,  preaching,  direct  or 
indirect,  would  have  sounded  strangely 
from  one,  who  was  by  nature  a  gen« 
Heman — ^by  education  a  wool-comber 
^— by  indiscretion  a  deer- stealer — ^by 
Tiecessity  a  player,  and  a  poet.  Jure 
^ivino.  Neither  does  he  abound  in 
allusions  to  the  reh'gious  disputes  of 
the  time.  I  doubt  not  he  was  a  good 
Protestant,  malgre  the  purgatory  of 
'Hamlet's  Ghpst,  and  the  very  favour- 
*able  specimen  of  monastic  virtues,  ex- 
liibited  in  Friar  Lawrence.  But  had 
lie  been  a  thorough  no- Popery-man, 
xnethinks  he  would  have  protested 
against  Papal  supremacy,  through  a 
more  estimable  mouth-piece  than  the 
base-minded,  murderous,  infidel  King 
John,  who  crouched  in  the  sobriety 
of  cowardice  to  the  idolized  power, 
which  he,  most  likely,  only  defied  in 
the  valour  of  drunkenness.  Between 
-the  dramatists  and  Puritans  there 
raged  a  BeUum  Intemecinum  :  yet 
Shakspeare  was  all  but  a  neutral  in 
the  fray.  He  does  indeed  make  Sir 
Toby  Belch  revile  MalvoKo  for  Pu- 
ritanism ;  but  Maria,  ''  the  nettle  of 
Jndia,  the  youngest  wren  of  nine," 
-the  prettiest  piece  of  shrewd  mischief 
that  ever  was  invented,  defends  him 
frona  the  charge.  "  The  d ^1  a  Pu- 
ritan that  he  is,  or  any  thing  constant- 
ly but  a  time-server,'  which  reflection 
I  might  be  inclined  to  apply  to  certain 
recently  emancipated  T.  P.'s,  only  I 
am  sure  that  the  iiberalityand  candour 
of  my  friend  Christopher,  would  never 
suffer  sudb  personal  calumny  to  scin- 
tillate from  the  coru^nt  page  of  Ma- 
g^.  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  fargeU 
ting  that  he  lives  in  Illyria,  "  had  as 
lief  be -a  Brownist  as  a  Politician;" 
and  Sir  Toby,  in  putting  to  the  self- 
love-sick  steward  the  pertinent  ques« 
tion,  "  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou 
art  virtuous,  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  cakes  and  ale  ?"  has  been  sup- 
posed to  darken  the  white  up-turned^ 
lack-lustre  eye,  of  those  schismatics 
in  ovo,— those  callow  refficides,— ^ 
^ose  impugned  vipers,  who>  when 
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they  dared  not  underpme  U^e  altai^ 
valOrously  upset  a  Maypq^,  and  en- 
acted equal  abhorrence  to  minced-pies 
and  to  masses.  But  the  question  re- 
quires an  answer  from  the  "  .unco 
good"  of  every  sect,  as  well  as  of  the 
four  denominations.  A  fter  all,  the  tes- 
timony of  these  two  doughty,  droughty 
knights,  of  whom  the  one  nas  just  wit 
enough  to  be  a  knave,  and  the  other 
almost  enough  of  simplicity  to  mak6 
him  honest,  cannot  have  been  intro- 
duced but  as  an  argument  of  laughter. 
The  Clown  of  the  Winter's  Tale,  Per- 
dita's  foster-brother,— relates  in  a  soli- 
loquy (only  Shakspeare's  clowns  thidk 
aloud)  that  the  shearers  are  "  thr^ 
men,  song- men  all,  and  very  good  ones^ 
j^-but  one  Puritan  among  them,  and  he 
sings  Psalms  to  hornpipes"  Some  of 
the  modem  evangelicals  have  adapted 
hymns  to  Moore's  Melodies,  and  to 
most  of  the  fashionable  songs,  quad- 
rilles, waltzes,  &c. — thinking  it  hard, 
as  they  say,  that  Satan  'should  have 
all  the  gooQ  music  to  hinjself.  There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  not  even 
a  new  absurdity. 

These,  and  probably  a  few  more  jokes 
of  like  calibre,  are  all  the  revenge  Which 
the  gentle  Willy  ever  took  against  a 
sect  who  were  not  only  endeavouring 
to  preach  him  to  eternal  perdition,  but 
literally  to  deprive  him  of  his  occupa- 
tion, whose  spiritual  seed,  even  to  this 
day,  cease  not  to  blaspheme  him,  like 
Jews,  or,  fiir  worse,  to  mutilate  him  like 
Turks.  Some  of  his  contemporaries 
and  successors,  it  is  true,  were  not 
quite  so  forbearing.  But  what  is  that 
to  him  or  to  us  either  ? 

Shakspeare,  then,  as  a  Lay-poet, 
wisely  and  reverently  abstained  from 
frequent  allusions  to  religion,  either  in 
comic  or  serious  vein.  How  then  was 
his  genius  theological?  Because,  in 
fathoming  the  abyss  of  human  nature, 
he  transcended  nature,  and  explored 
the  hidden  regions  of  the  soul,— dis- 
covered instincts,  prophetic  yearnings, 
unutterable  vacuities  of  spirit,  which 
nothing  in  the  sensible  or  intellectual 
world  can  satisfy  or  fulfiL 


Vol.  XXIV. 


>  ■  Those  obstinate  qaestionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings, 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature. 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized— 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble,  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised ! 
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Ohj  llVordsWorth^  tbou  too  art  a  poet  !-«-aDd  like  Shakspeare, 

Bead^t  the  etenifil  deep 
HauatedYor  ever  by  the  eternal  miod-i^ 


CNor. 


Jn,  shorty  because  lie  penetrated  the 
Sanctuary  of  f'aith,  the  holy  place 
where  Faith  alone  diould  dwells  but 
whichy  Idas !  too.  too  often^  since  the 
first  temptation,  hath  been  invaded  by 
vain  mistrusting  curiosity,  the  dupe 
and  tool  of  sensual  and  maligilant  seu- 
ishness,  seeking  to  make  me  tilings 
above  sense  subject  to  sense,  to  enskve 
spiritual  powers  to  corporal  purposes, 
to  circumscribe  infinity  in  formal 
bounds,  and  imprison  eternity  in  a 
chain  of  conscious  moments. 

In  reproof  of  this  sad  desecratien  of 
man's  possible  sanctity,  the  genius  of 
Shakspear^  (for  I  dare  not  aver  that 
he  foresaw  or  designed  the  scope  ai  its 
workings)  created  the  tragedies  of 
Macbeth  and  Hamlet  In  pLiin  lan- 
guage, (for  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  a 
little  mystical,)  the  ethical  purport 
of  those  dramas,  is  to  shew  the  evil 
and  confusion  which  must  be  intro« 
duoed  into  the  moral  world  by  a'sensi- 
1>]e  communication  between  natural 
and  supernatural  beings. 

In  Snakspeaie's  age,  the  possibility 


of  such  communication  was  an  article 
no  less  of  the  philosophic  than  of  the 
popular  creed.  The  gravest  sceptics 
only  dared  to  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  certain  recorded  facts,  the  legiti- 
macy of  certain  logical  inductions. 
The  learned  of  our  generation  (I  speak 
not  .of  the  half-learned  ignorant)  con- 
clude, that  there  is  no  such  possibility. 
Not  content  with  questioning  the  a 
posteriori  evidence  of  each  particular 
case,  they  determine  a  priori,  that  no 
conceivable  strength  of  evidence  could 
establish  the  fact  of  an  apparition,  or 
a  magical  operation.  They  do  not,  aU 
of  them,  deny  the  boundless  powers  of 
Heaven,  nor  can  they  pretend  to  know 
all  the  powers  of  earth ;  but  between 
heaven  and  earth,  they  admit  nothing 
more  dian  is  thought  of  in  their  phi* 
Jtosophy.  Optical  delusion,  nervous 
excitement,  indigestion,  and  casual 
coincidence,  are  to  explahi  all  the  my s« 
tery  of  ancestral  fear, — pronounce  all 
«xtra-scripturd  miracles  apocryphal, 
and  prove  the  vast  invisible  realms  dT. 
air  unt^umted. 


The  central  caverns  of  the  hollow  earth. 
That  never  heard  the  sea's  tempestuoot  call, 
Kor  the  dread  summons  of  impatient  tibunder ; 
Which  not  the  Earthquake  moves,  nor  solid  flood 
O'f  Etna's  molten  entrails  e*er  can  warm.— 
Dread  vacancy  !  Cold,  silent,  diangeless,  holds 
Of  blank  privation,  and  primeval  Nothii^;, 
Obstructed  by  the  o'etincunbent  Worlds 
Believed  of  old,  the  horned  widced  Dreams^ 
If ight-walking  Fancies,  Fiends  inviuble. 
As  trottUed  thoughts  I 

Marihy  a  Poem, 


Geologists,  ho  doubt,  give  a  difier- 
ent  account  of  the  matter.  But  Shak- 
speare  wrote  in  another  age — ifa  men 
of  another  generation ;— men,  who 
deemed  that  no  impassable  gulf  cU- 
▼ides  the  things  seen  from  the  unseen 
{lowers ;  who  had  no  corpuscular  theo- 
ries to  guard  them  against  the  shapii^ 
of  a  passionate  imagination — from  in- 
hibited hopes,  and  blind  interminable 
fears — ^from  thoughts  that  go  astray 
in  the  wilderness  of  possibility — ^from 
**  speculations  that  are  the  rottenest 
part  of  the  core  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge.''  Grievously  are  they 
mistaken  who  think  that  the  revival 
of  literature  was  the  death  of  supersti^ 


tion— >that  ghosts,  demons,  and  exor« 
cists  retreated  before  the  march  of  in« 
telleet,  and  fled  the  British  shore  along 
with  monks,  saints,  and  masses.  Su« 
perstition,  deadly  superstition,  may  oo« 
exist  with  mucn  learning,  with  high 
dvitization,  with  any  religion,  or  with 
utter  irreligion.  Canidia  wrought  her 
spdls  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  Chal« 
dean  fortune^telkrs  haunted  Rome  in 
the  sceptical  days  of  Juvenal.  Mat- 
&ew  Hopkins,  Xtte  vntch-finder,  and 
Lilly,  the  astrologer,  were  contempo- 
raries of  Selden,  Harrington,  and  Mil- 
ton. Perhaps  there  was  never  a  more 
superstitious  period  than  that  whidl 
produced  Erasmus  and  Bacon. 
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WbeUier  Shakspeare  beliered  tb« 
popular  creedj  which  his  more  erudite 
^Qontemporaries  exhausted  their  book- 
learning  aud  their  logical  acuteness  to 
CQQgraft  upon  the  reiffningphilosophy, . 
0od  to  reconcile  with  their  favourite 
thciories^  it  is  idle  to  inquire.  That 
in  his  yduth  he  listened  with  a  faith 
aincere  to  a^  fire-side  traditions^  may 
be  regarded  as  certain.  That  he  ever 
totally  and  confidently  disbelieved 
^em,  is  exceedingly  doubtfuL 

But  his  fine  sense,  and  knowledge 
af  the  soul>  which  his  imagination 
extended  to  all  conceivable  cases  and 
purcumstanc^,  informed  him  of  the 
mvtal  uAfitness  of  such  supernatural 
intercommunion ;  and  if  it  did  not 
demonstrate  (what  has  never  yet  been 
demonstrated)  the  physical  impossi- 
lHlUy>  or  logical  absurdity,  of  the 
popular  Pneumatology,  intimated  its 
laconsistency  with  the  moral  welfare 
ai  wan,  and,  consequently,  with  the 
ri^vealed  will  of  Heaven.  Never  wa? 
poetry  ffiote  suUimelv  employed  than 
in  rebuking  that  idolatrqus  and  per* 
^r^ted  faith,  -^hich  transgresses  the 
limits  of  sense  and  sympathy,  yet 
stops  short  of  the  infallible  One,  to 
whom  done  faith  is  due. 

The  proper  state  of  man  can  only 


hfi  maintained  In  mnpathj  and  oonw 
munion  with  his  Kllow-mep.  N^uUa 
solus  extra  ecclesiam.  All  legitimate 
rules,  motives,  and  purposes  ot  action^ 
must  be  universally  explicable  and  in« 
telligible.  All  lawful  and  salutary 
knowledge  must  be  communicable  to 
every  capable  understanding.  Bu^  it 
is  manifest,  that  one  who  neld  inter«i 
course,  derived  information,  received 
aid,  or  took  orders  from  a  disembodied 
spirit,  no  matter  of  what  d^ee,  would 
oe  excluded  from  human  sympathy 
and  commimion,  insulated  and  ex« 
communicated ;  his  knowledge  wovli 
no  longer  be  **  discourse  of  reason  /* 
and  out  of  that  knowledge  duties,  or 
a|>parent  duties,  would  arise,  widely 
diverging  from,  and  frequently  cross* 
ing,  the  prescribed  and  covenanted 
trade  of  human  co^duct — abrogating 
the  public  law  of  conscience.  Hence 
an  inward  contradiction,  a  schism  in 
the  soul,  jarring  impulses,  and  all  the 
harmony  of  thoughts  and  feelings  like 
sweet  beUs  jan^ed,  but  of  tune  an4 
harsh.  Hence,  in  impetuous  natures, 
crime  impelling  crime>  and,  in  medi- 
tative  spirits,  a  paralytic  will,  a  help* 
less  mdfancholy  madness,  rendered  the 
more  insupportable  by  the  co- existence 
of  an  unimpaired  understanding. 


,     IMTJBASCBIPT. 
My  DEAR  H., 

I  HAVB  duly  received  all  your  seven  successive  sheets  through  the  sa&st  of 
all  circulating  mediums,  the  PosUOffice ;  and  as  I  have  answered  none  of  them» 
I  hope  that  you  believe  me  dead.  I  trust,  too,  that  yon  have  fixed  the  era  of  my 
decease  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  Uie  date  of  your  last  EpisUe — as  I  should 
he  sorry  ih&X  you  wrote  my  Biography,  under  an  impression  that  I  had  died 
seven  letters  in  your  debt ;  for  nothing  so  souring'to  the  sweetest  blood  as  the 
feeling  of  having  been  absiurdly  treated  by  a  friend  whose  virtues  you  had  firmly 
undertaken  to  commemorate.  But,  my  dear  H.,  how  the  deuce  could  I  an* 
awer  your  letters — kept,  as  I  have  been,  in  Cimmerian  darkness  as  to  your 
local  habitation  in  this  unintelligible  world  ?  You  have  absolutely  annihihted 
time  and  place,  that  two  friends  might  be  unhappy  :  and  withheld  from  me 
the  slightest  clew  by  which  1  could  discover  your  sylvan,  champagne,  moun* 
tainous,  city,  or  suburban  retreat.  One  letter  is  dated  "  Wednesday,"  another 
*'  Friday,"  another  "  Sunday,"  and  so  on — but  no  hint  dropped  of  the  month 
or  year— county  or  kingdom.  Some  progress  I  have  made  in  the  study  of 
anaent  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  under  the  tuition  of  my  learned  and  inge* 
nious  friend,  James  Browne,  LL.D. ;  but  they  throw  no  light  whatever  upon 
the  modem  Hieroglyphics  of  the  Post-Office  department— to  the  dedphenng 
of  which  there  is  a  single  objection,  seemingly  insurmountable,  namelv,  thai 
not  one  red  stain  in  ten  thousand  has  any  character  at  all ;  so  that  what  ap* 
pears  at  one  moment  to  the  perplexed  spirit  of  one  inquirer  long  devoted  to  the 
«tudy,  to  mean  possibly  "  Kendal/'  the  very  next  moment, «  as  a  change  comes 
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over  the  spirit  of  his  dream,"  seems  to  the  sceptic  to  be  ''  Japan."  Methonght 
I  had  maae  out  on  your  Fourth  Epistle,  as  I ''  turned  up  its  silver  lining^  to 
the  hght,"  *'  Constantinople,'*  and  presumed  that  you  were  about  to  set  off  to 
^chutnla  with  the  Sultan.  This  was  by  candle-light ;  but  on  trying  the  stamp 
by  gas,  I  could  have  sworn  it  was  Kidderminster,  and  that  you  had  sent  me 
an  account  of  the  great  strike  of  the  Carpeteers.  But  to  be  brief/where  yoti 
now  are,  and  have  been  for  the  last  six  months,  I  am  much  exhausted  and 
reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  by  having  all  in  vain  been  occupied  during^  the 
summer  in  conjecturing ;  and  the  only  resource  left  is  to  address  you  in  Maga. 
She  will  find  you  out,  or  the  devil  is  in  it,  be  your  tent  pitched  in  £tir6pe^ 
America,  Asia,  or  Africa.  And  do,  my  dear  fellow,  do,  I  pray  you,  remem* 
ber  not  to  forget  to  jot  down— through  the  same  channel,  if  you  please — about 
-what  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude  you  are  sitting  or  sailing  at  date  of  your 
next,  so  that  I  may  have  something  more  than  a  mere  guess  of  the'  hemi* 
sphere.  Be  assured  that  Scodand  stands  where  it  did,  and  that  all  the  peo^ 
are  well,  and  anxious  for  your  arrival  in  Edinburgh.  The  city  is  filling  fiwti 
and  the  winter,  threatens  to  be  a  mild  one,'  so  don't  care  about  your  cou^h^, 
nor  pay  any  attention  to  all  that  silly  nonsense  about  asthma  and  oomdyfap^ 
tion.  You  are  neither  a  whit  more  asthmatic  nor  consumptive  than  people' at 
large — and  as  for  dyspepsy,  I  should  as  readily  believe  you  capable  of  picking 
pockets.  Come  to  us,  then,  my  dear  H.,  do  come  to  us — yourself  by  the  light 
coach,  your  baggage,  at  least  the  hairy  trunk  with  the  articles,  by  the  heavy 
waggon.  My  housekeeper — ^fat  worthy  soul — ^has  been  sleeping  in  the  bed  set 
apart  for  your  honour  for  several  montns,  so  it  is  well  aired ;  and  your  need  be 
under  no  fear  of  being  blown  up  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp,  as  you  provi- 
dentially were,  without  serious,  or  at  least  permanent  injury,  on  the' first 
night  of  your  last  visit  to  the  Lodge.  As  we  are  to  see  you  so  soon,  I  shall 
reserve  aU  I  have  got  to  say  about  your  Series  of  Specimens  of  the  great  Greek 
Poets,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.,  till  our  first  game  at  snap-dragon  in  the 
Sanctum.  They  will  be  a  new  glory  in  the  garland  round  the  forehead  of 
Maga,  who  will  then  be  a  very  Minerva.  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that 
beautiful  as  she  has  hitherto  been  in  her  buddiiig  growth,  winning  all  hearts 
and  charming  all  eyes,  she  is  becoming  monthly  more  irresistible  in  the  full- 
blown bloom  of  her  matured  magnificence.  Not  one  dissentient  voice  is  now 
heard  from  the  decision  of  the  world,  that  she  is,  out  of  all  comparison,  tbe 
finest  woman  of  her  age,  uniting  in  her  own  single  self.  Harmonious  Discord^ 
Contradiction,  all  the  mental  and  bodily  attractions  of  an  Eve,  a  Judith,  a  Cas- 
sandra, a  Lucretia,  a  Cleopatra,  a  Zenobia,  and  a  Semiramis.  She  is  quite  wild 
about  your  article  on  Shakspeare.  It  is,  my  dear  H.,  indeed  an  artideto  win 
any  female  heart — and  poor  Emily  Callender,  after  reading  your  beautiful  ex- 
planation of  Hamlet's  behaviour  to  Ophelia,  walked  with  tears  in  her  fair  eyea 
away  into  the  Virgins'  Bower,  where  she  sat  pity- and-love- sick  till  sunset. 
Knowing  by  experience  that  strong  emotion,  when  long  sustained,  becomes 
almost  unsustainable,  I  have  divid^  your  fine  Essay  into  two  parts — and  lo ! 
here  I  am  standing  on  the  "  Landing-place,"  to  use  tne  language  of  one  whom 
1  honour  and  you  reverence-^and  that  I  may  soon  see  you  in  the  body  conning 
dreamily  down  the  avenue,  is  the  warm  wish,  my  dear  H.,  of  your  affectionate 
friend, 

Chbistofhek  Nobth. 
%      Buchanan-Lodge, 
Oct  U,  1828. 
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ON   THB    CHARACTER   OF   HAMLET. 


'May  luH'thftt  critical  problem^  the 
character  of  Hamlet^  be  partly  eluci* 
dated  upon  this  principle  r  No  ficti- 
tious^  and  few  historical  personages^ 
Lave  given  rise  to  more  controversy. 
Some  commentators  hold  him  up  as 
the.  pattern  of  all  that  is  yirtuous^ 
noble^  wise,  and  amiable ;  others  con« 
demn  him  as  a  mass  of  imfeeling  in« 
consistency.  It  is  doubted  whether  his 
madness  w  real  or  assumed.  Stevens 
dbdares  that  he  must  be  madman  or 
viUain.  Boswell,  the  younger^  makes 
him  out  to  be  a  quiet,  good  sort  of  man, 
unfit  for  perilous  times  and  arduous 
enterprises,  and.  In  fine,  parallels  him 
with  Charles  I.  and  George  III. 

Goethe  (in  his  William  Meister) 
bums,  as  the  children  say  at  hide^and* 
seek,  but  when  about,  as  it  were,  to 
lay  hands  on  the  truth,  he  is  blown 
**  diverse  innumerable  leagues."  "  It  is 
dear  to  me,"  hesays,^'  that  Shakspeare's 
intention  was  to  exhibit  the  efiects  of 
a  great  action  imposed  as  a  duty  upon 
a  mind  too  feeble  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. Here  is  an  oak-tree,  planted 
in  a  china  vase,  proper  only  to  receive 
the  most  delicate  flowers.  The  roots 
strike  out,  and  the  vessel  flies  to  pieces. 
A  pure,  noble,  highly  moral  disposi- 
tion, but  without  that  energy  of  soid 
whi^h  constitutes  the  hero,  sinks  un- 
der a  load,  which  it  can  neither  sup- 
port nor  resolve  to  abandon.  All  his 
obligations  are  sacred  to  him,  but  this 
alone  is  above  his  powers.  An  impos- 
sibility is  required  at  his  hands — not 
an  impossibility  in  itself,  but  that 
which  IS  so  to  mm.  Observe  how  he 
tums»  shifts,  advances,  and  recedes — 
how  he  is  constantly  reminding  him- 
self of  his  great  commission,  which  he 
nevertheless  in  the  end  seems  almost 
entirely  to  lose  sight  of,  and  this  with* 
out  recovering  his  former  tranquil* 
lity." 

Now,  surely,  feebleness  of  mind, 
the  fragility  of  a  china  vase,  lack  of 
power  and  energy,  are  not  the  charac- 
teristics of  Hamlet.  So  far  from  it, 
he  is  represented  as  fearless,  almost 
above  the  strength  of  humanity.  He 
does  not  *^  set  his  life  at  a  pin's  fee." 
He  converses,  unshaken,  with  what 
the  stoutest  warriors  have  trembled  to 
think  upon,  jests  with  a  visitant  from 
darkness,  and  gathers  unwonted  vigour 
from  the  pangs  of  death.    Nor,  in  all 


his  musings,  all  the  many-colbured 
mazes  of  his  thoughts,  is  there  any- 
thing of  female  softness — any  thinjg 
of  amiable  weakness.  His  anguish  is 
stem  and  masculine,  stubbornl]^  self- 
possessed,  above  the  kind  renef  of 
sighs,  and  tears,  and  soothing  pity. 
The  very  style  of  his  more  serious 
discourse  is  more  austere,  philosophic, 
—I  had  almost  said  prosaic, — than 
that  of  any  other  character  in  Shak- 
speare.  It  is  not  the  weight  and 
magnitude,  the  danger  and  difficulty, 
of  the  deed  imposed  as  a  duty,  that 
weighs  upon  his  soul,  and  enervates 
the  sinews  of  his  moral  being,  but  the 
preternatural  contradiction  involved 
in  the  duty  itself,  the  irregular  means 
through  which  the  duty  is  promulga- 
ted and  known. 

*  Presumptuous  as  it  may  appear  to 
offer  a  new  theory  on  a  subject  that 
has  exercised  so  many  wits  before,  or 
to  pretend  to  know  what  Shakspeare 
intended,  where  his  intentions  nave 
been  so  variously  conjectured,  I  will 
venture  to  take  a  curs<Nrv  view  of  this 
most  Shakspearean  of  all  Shakspeare's 
dramas,  ana  endeavour  to  explain,  not 
justify,  the  most  questionabl'e  points 
in  Uie  character  of  the  hero. 
Let  us,  for  a  moment,  put  Shak- 

Speare  out  of  the  question,  and  consi-v^ 
er  Hamlet  as  a  jreal  person,  a  recent- 
ly deceased  acquaintance.  In  real  life, 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  meet  with 
characters  every  whit  as  obscure  as  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Denmark ;  men  seem* 
ingly  accomplished  for  the  greatest  ac« 
tions,  dear  m  thought,  and  dauntless 
in  deed,  still  meditating  mighty  works, 
and  urged  by  all  motives  and  occasions 
to  the  performance, — whose  existence 
isneverthdess  an  unperforming  dream ; 
men  of  noblest,  warmest  affections, 
who  are  perpetually  wringing  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  they  love  best ; 
whose  sense  of  rectitude  is  strong  and 
wise  enough  to  inform  and  govern  a 
world,  whQe  their  acts  are  the  hapless 
issues  of  casualty  and  passion,  and 
scarce  to  themselves  appear  their  own. 
We  cannot  condude  that  all  suchbave 
seen  ghosts ;  though  the  existence  of 
ghost- seers  is  as  certain,  as  that  of 
ghosts  is  problematical.  But  they  will 
generally  oe  found,  either  by  a  course 
of  study  and  meditation  too  remote 
from  the  art  and  practice  of  MU, — by 
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oated  in  earthly  mat^ials,-*-<or  from 
imperfect  glimpses  of  an  intuition  be* 
yond  l^e  &fiBed  limits  of  coOMunni- 
eable  knowledge,  to  haye  seyered 
themselves  from  the  common  society 
•f  human  feelings  and  opinions,  and 
beoon&e  as  it  were  ghosts  m  the  body. 
Such  a  inan  is  Hamlet ;  an  habitual 
dweller  with  his  own  thoughts, — ^pre« 
foring  the  possible  to  the  reaJ^y-^-re* 
lining  on  the  ideal  forms  of  things,  till 
l^e  things  themselyes  become  dim  in 
his  sight,  and  all  the  common  doings 
and  suflftrings,  the  obligations  and  en« 
gagements  of  the  world,  a  weary  task, 
stale  and  unprofitable.  B^  natural 
temperament  hie  is  more  a  thmker  than 
a  doer.  His  abstract  intellect  is  an 
oyerbalanoe  for  his  active  impulses. 
The  death  of  his  father,  his  mother's 
marriage,  and  hjsown  exclusion  from 
the  succession,-»sorrow  for  one  pa? 
r«pt,  shame  for  another,  and  resent- 
ment for  himself, — tend  still  further 
to  confirm  and  darken  a  disposition, 
which  the  light  heart  of  happy  youth 
had  hitherto  counteracted*  Sorrow 
contracts  around  his  soul,  and  shuts 
it  out  from  cheerful  light,  and  whole* 
Boipe  air.  It  may  be  observed  in  ge« 
neral,  that  men  of  thought  succumb 
more  helplessly  beneath  afflicticm  than 


jC^OT. 

How  miay  dear 
friends  may  a  soldier  lose  ifl  a  single 
campaigp,  and  yet  find  his  hiart  whole 
in  his  winter  quarters;  the  natural  de- 
cease of  one  wbereof  in  p#tce  and  jb$^ 
curity,  would  have  robbed  bis  days  tQ 
eome  of  half  their  joy  I  In  this  £tat9 
of  mind  is  Hamlet  mrst  introduced  ; 
not  distinctly  conscious  of  more  than 
his  father's  aeath  and  mother's  dishq-p 
nour,  yet  haunted  with  undefined  sua* 
picions  and  gloomy  presentimentstr-^ 
weary  of  all  things,  mosjt  weary  of 
him8elf,-^without  hope  or  purposje^ 
His  best  afiections  borne  away,  on  tb(9 
ebbing  tide  of  memory,  into  the  glinw 
mering  past,  he  longs  to  be  dissolved^ 
to  pass  away  like  the  dew  of  mor^lngf 
Be  it  observed,  that  ^s  longing  ^ 
dissolution,  this  fond  fiimiliarit^y  with 
graves,  and  worms,  and  .c|)itaiai8,  is, 
as  it  were,  the  back  ground^  the  Imu^ 
f^companiment  of  Hamlet  jb  dtkaracteiw 
Itfsounds  at  ever  recurrent  intervala 
like  the  slow  knell  of  a  pompous  ^ 
neral,  solemnizing  the  mournful  mov 
sic  and  memorial  pageantry.  Nosoon^ 
er  is  he  left  alone,  in  the  first  scene 
after  his  entrance,  than  he  wishes 
^^  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 
his  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter;"  in 
the  last,  in  articulo  mortis,  he  requests 
of  his  only  friend,— 


If  thou  didat  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
AbscDt  thee  from  felicity  awhile, 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 
To  tell  my  story. 


So  little  does  the  dying  man  love  Hfe, 
that  he  holds  it  the  utmost  sacrifice  of 
friendship  to  endure  it.  But  this  de« 
sire  is  not  prompted  by  any  anticipa«i 
tion  of  future  bliss ;  he  dreams  neither 
of  a  Mahometan  paradise,  nor  a  Chris- 
tian heaven ;  his  yearning  is  to  melt, 
■—to  die, — to  sleep, — not  to  be.  He 
delights  in  contemplating  human  na- 
ture in  the  dust,  and  seems  to  identify 
man  with  his  rotting  relics.  Death, 
the  most  awfiil  of  afi  thoughts,  is  to 
him  a  mere  argument  of  scorn,  con- 
victing all  diings  of  hollowness  and 
transiency.  Not  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  a  nobler,  a  surviving  human 
being;  bnt  the  spring  of  hope  is  so 
utterly  dried  np  withm  him,  that  it 
0OWS  not  at  the  prospect  of  immorta* 
lity. 

It  might  easily  be  imagined,^ithas 
even  plausibly  been  asserted, — ^that 
the  appearance  of  a  departed  spirit;  ad^ 


mitting  it  to  be  authenticated,  would, 
80  far  from  a  curse  and  a  terror,  be  a 
most  invaluable  blessing  to  mankind, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  remove  every 
doubt  of  an  hereafter,  and  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  a  spiritual  principle. 
He  that  knew  what  was  in  the  heart 
of  man,  and  all  its  possible  issues,  has 
declared  otherwise :  "  If  they  hear 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither 
will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead;"  and  even  so; 
The  knowledge,  the  fact,  therevela* 
tion  which  fin^  no  companion  in  the 
mind, — ^which  remains  a  mere  excep- 
tion, an  isolated  wonder,— may  cast  a 
doubt  on  all  that  was  before  believed, 
but  can  never  of  itself  produce  a  fruit* 
ful  or  a  living  faith.  Seeing  is  not  ne- 
cessarily believing ;  at  least,  it  ii^  not 
rational  conviction,  which  can  only 
take  place  on  one  of  two  conditions : 
1st,  If  the  new  truth  be  itself  conform*. 
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able,  witli  afid  consequent  to  forma 
convictions ;  or,  2dly>  If  it  be  able  to 
conform  and  atone  all  other  truths  to 
itself,  and  become  the  law  and  centre 
6f  the  total  being.  The  latter  is  the 
blessed  liiight  of  Christian  truth,  when^ 
bdng  i^ceived  by  faith  to  faith,  it  re« 
iiews  and  ferments  the  regenerate  soid. 
The  former  is  the  condition  of  all 
growth  in  mere  human  knowledge. 
'  AnthemovementsofHatolet'smind, 
dnd  cbnsequently  all  his  words  and  ac* 
fions,  would  be  explicable  on  the  sup« 
position,  that  the  Ghost  were,  like  the 
air- drawn  dagger  in  Macbeth,  a  mere 
illusion.  But  the  belief  of  Sh'akspeare's 
itge,  the  nature  of  dramatic  represent 
tation,  the  very  idea  of  poetry,  which 
deals  not  with  the  invisible  processes 
of  mind,  but  with  their  sensible  sym- 
bols, selected,  integrated,  realized  by 
tife  imagination,  require  that  the  ap» 
l^rition  should  be  considered  as  a  real^ 
imobjectiveeydatence.  Accordingly,  the 


587 

appearance  is  authenticated  with  the 
most  matter-of-fact  judicial  exactness. 
It  is  produced  before  several  witness* 
es,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  to  im« 
purtial  evidence,— Ito  tl^atio  and  the 
rivals  of  his  watch, — ^before  Hamlet  is 
even  apprised  of  the  visitaMon.  There 
is  a  detail,  a  circumstantiidity  in  iJbe 
Successive  exbibitions  of  the  departed 
monarch,  worthy  of  attentive  olmerva* 
tion.  First,  we  nave  the  chill  night*^ 
the  dreary  platform— the  homely  rou« 
tine  of  changing  guard — ^the  plain 
courtesy  of  honest  soldiers — then  the 
incrediuity  of  the  scholar— the  imper« 
feet  narrative,  interrupted  by  the  silent 
entrance  of  the  royal  shade — the  pass«* 
ing  and  repassing  of  the  '^  perturbed 
spirit" — ^the  wide  guesses,  and  auld* 
wcnrld  talk  of  the  sentinels,  caJling  up 
all  records  of  their  memory  to  find 
precedents,  to  bring  their  individual 
case  under  the  general  law,  and  t^ 
dignify  it  by  illustrious  eauunple: 


In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome^ 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julias  fell, 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  B^man  streets. 

The  unages  of  superstition  are  not  always  terrible.  The  halo,  no  doubt,  is  an 
unsubstantial,  it  may  be  an  ill*omened  vision ;  still  it  is  the  halo  of  the  pure 
and  lovely  moon. 

Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season,  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
This  hird  of  dawning  siogeth  all  night  long  ; 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike  ; 
No  fai^  tdces,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  diarm : 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  tkoe* 


But  it  is  impertinent  to  quote  Ham« 
let,  or  any  thmg  else  now.  Suffice  it^ 
then,  to  remark,  with  what  consume 
mate  iddll  this  introductory,  and  it 
might  be  deemed  supererogatory  scene, 
prepares  the  way  for  the  subsequent 
disdosures.  The  wonder,  the  terror 
«f  the  Ghost  is  shaded  and  humanized  ; 
the  spectator  is  familiarized  to  his  as* 
pect  before  he  becomes  a  speaker  and 
an  ag^t  in  the  drama,  and  is  enabled 
io  sympa^ze  fully  with  Hamlet,  who 
almost  forgets  the  spectre  in  the  £Either« 
His  awe>  his  surprise,  is  momratarv ; 
his  natural  doubts  are  sum^nessed  by 
a  strong  efibrt  of  his  will,  an  act  of 
£iith,— 

1*11  call  thee  King— .Hamlet—Father ! 
It  is  not  easy  to  reduce  this  Ghost 
to  any  established  creed  or  mythology. 


Of  the  Scandinavian  system,  as  record* 
ed  in  the  semi-christianised  £dda,  na 
trace  is  discoverable  in  the  whole  his« 
tory.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  a  penal 
or  expiatory  purgatory  is  indicated  in 
any  record  of  Gothic  Uiecdogy.  Nei« 
ther  their  heaven,  their  hell,  nm:  their 
gods,  were  supposed  to  be  eternal ;  they 
were  all  ordained  to  perish  at  the  last^ 
and  a  new  paradise  of  peace  and  inno- 
cence to  succeed  the  drunken  ValhalA 
ha.  But  with  these  things  Hamlet'» 
Ghoet  had  no  acquaintance.  He  talks 
like  a  good  Catholic;  though  some 
commentaUvs  haiK  taken  pains  to 
prove,  by  chronological  arguments^ 
that  he  must  be  a  Pagan.  A  Pagan> 
however,  would  aoaroe  comj^Utin  that 
he  was  cut  off 

UnhouselMy  disappointed,  unaneled  j. 
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^nd  yet,  would  uot  a  true  Catholic  spi- 
rit l^ve  reqiuested  prayers  and  masses^ 
rather  than  vengeance  ? 

Some  persons,  from  these  allusions 
to  Popish  practicesyhave  inferred  that 
■Shakspeare  was  himself  a  Papist.  If 
he  were,  let  us  hope,  that  before  his 
death  hereconciled  nimself to  aChurch, 
which,  considering  the  theatrical  turn 
of  many  of  her  own  ceremonies,  deals 
rather  scurvily  with  players  and  play* 
writers.  But  first,  the  doctrine  of 
Purgatory,  does  not  imply  Popery, 
though  the  priesthood  have  contrived 
to  turn  it  to.  excellent  account.  It  is 
older  than  Christianity  itself;  it  has 
been  the  professed  behef  of  some  pro- 
fessing Protestants,  and,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  the  secret  hope  of  many 
xnore ;  and,  secondly,  on  what  other 
hypothesis  could  the  Ghost  have  been 
introduced  with  equal  efiect  ?  A  mere 
^hade  or  Eidolon  were  too  weak  a  thing 
to  bear  the  weighty  office  imposed  on 
this  awful  visitation.  Would  men  at 
any  time  have  believed  in  the  descent 
of  an  emancipated  soul  from  heaven, 
to  demand  vengeance  on  a  wretched 
body  for  sending  it  thither  ?  Or  could 
they  have  sympathized  in  the  wrongs 
of  a  "  gobhn  damned  ?"  Is  not  the 
desire  of  revenge,  even  upon  an  adul- 
terous murderer,  one  of  the  imperfec- 
tions— that  must  be  '*  burned  and 
purged  away?"  Yet,  to  Hamlet,  a 
son  and  a  mortal,  what  motive  of  re- 
venge so  mighty  as  the  purgatorial 
pangs,  the  indefinitely  protracted  suf- 
ferings of  a  parent,  whose  virtues  had 
entitled  him  to  immediate  bliss,  had 
they  not  been  taken  in  company  with 
casual  infirmity  ?  He  who  believes  a 
Purgatory,  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  sinfulness  adhering  to  a  soul  en- 
dued with  the  principles  of  salvation, 
may  take  vengeance  for  the  dead.  We, 
rational  Protestants,  when  we  bang  or 
shoot  a  murderer,  only  revenge,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  defend  our- 
selves.     . 

Nothing  in  this  myst^ious  history 
brars  a  stranger  aspect  than  the  incon- 
BiBtent  wildnesaof  Hamlet's  behaviour 
towards  this  same  apparition.  In  its 
presence  he  displays  the  affectionate 
reverence  of  a  son  to  his  departed  su*e, 
of  an  earthly  to  a  spiritual  being ;  yet 
no  sooner  does  the  presence  of  numan 
mortals  break  in  u^n  him,  than,  he 
treats  the  fearful  vision  with  ludicrous 
irreverence — calls  hiod  (in  his  own 
Clearing,  be  it  remembered)  "  Trne'- 
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penny,"  ^'Fellow  in  the  Cellarage," 
^'  Hie  etubique,"  "  Old  Mole."  How 
is  this  to  be  explained  ?  Is  it  mere 
buffoonery,  foisted  in  to  reward  ^e 
gallery  for  silence  ?  Is  it  an  ordinary 
fetch  of  policy,  to  baffle  the  curiosity 
of  his  companions  ?  Is  it  the  prologue 
^0  the  assumption  of  madness  ?  or  the 
true  symptom  of  incipient  derange* 
ment? 

I  never,  to  my  knowledge,  saw,  or^ 
even  fancied  that  I  saw,  a  ghost,  much 
less  the  ghost  of  a  murdered  father  ; 
nor  am  I  acquainted  with  any  one  that 
has;  of  course,  therefore,  I  cannot 
tell  how  I  or  my  friends  would  com- 
port ourselves,  either  in  the  presence 
of  a  spirit,  or  immediately  after  its 
exit,  fiut  I  shrewdly  suspect,  that 
our  demeanour  would  be  widely  at  . 
variance  with  all  established  notions 
of  propriety,  decorum,  and  serious- 
ness. Nay,  from  analogy,  I  conceive 
it  probable,  that  the  utt^  abeyance 
and  confusion  of  all  common  forms 
and  processes  of  understanding,  the 
inadequacy  of  all  human  expressions 
of  reverence,  might  find  vent  in  some- 
thing very  hke  jocular  defiance.  Those 
who  would  profit  by  the  experience  of 
an  old  and  able  practitioner,  may  con* 
suit  Luther's  Table-Talk,  in  that  pass* 
age  (I  cannot  at  present  refer  to  it\ 
VTnere  he  details  his  usual  method  of 
receiving  the  visits  of  his  Satanic  ma- 
jesty. 

While  the  spirit  is  present,  Ham- 
let's faculties  are  absorbed  and  con- 
centred; his  composing  powers  are 
suspended ;  he  feels  the  reality  of  his 
moral  relation  to  the  incorporeal  visit- 
ant, and  is  upheld  by  the  consiequ^nt 
sense  of  moral  obligation.  Even  after 
the  '^  Adieu,  adieu,  adieu ;  remember 
me,"  his  soul  is  still  collected,  and 
retained  in  unity  with  the  one  great 
object.  The  dire  injunction  fills  up 
the  total  capacity  of  his  being ;  it  is 
to  him  the  only  truth ;  all  else  is 
vanity  and  phantasm — *'  saws  of  bodes 
and  trivial  fond  records."  He  is  still 
out  of  the  body ;  earth  glimmers  away 
into  non-existence ;  but  the  bare  re* 
collectiou,  that  there  are  other  crea* 
tures — creatures  with  whom  he*  is 
newly  placed  in  the  relations  of  utter 
estrangement  and  irreconcilable  en- 
mity-—occasions  a  ^tial  revulsion  J 
his  human  nature  is  resuscitated  in 
an  agony  of  wrathful  scorn.  ^ 

The  sound  of  living  voices,  the 
sight  of  Hying  bodies,  farther  remmtl 
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kim  that  he  is  in  the  fleshy  but  char- 
ged with  a  secret  that  miist  not  be  im- 
parted^ which  alienates  him  from  the 
very  men,  who,  not  one  hour  since, 
might  have  read  his  heart  in  the  light 
of  day,  which  turns  his  former  confi- 
dents into  intrusive  spies.    Hence  the 
wild, and  whirling  words — the  half- 
ludicrous   evasions — the  struggle  of 
his  mind    to    resume  its    customed 
course,  and  affect  a  dominion  over  the 
awful  shapes  and  sounds  that  have 
usurped  its  sovereignty.     From  this 
peridd,  the  whole  state  of  Hamlet  may 
aptly  be  likened  to  a  vast  black  deep 
river,  the  surface  whereof  is  curled 
and  rippled  by  the  passing  breezes, 
and  seemingly  diverted  into  a  hundred 
eddies,  while  the  strong  under- cur- 
rent, dark  and  changeless,  maintains 
an  unvaried  course  towards  the  ocean. 
If  it  be  asked.  Is  Hamlet  really 
mad?  Or  for  what  purpose  does  he 
\  assume  madness  ?    We  reply,  that  he 
*  assumes  madness  to  conceal  from  him- 
self and  others  his  real  distemper. 
Mad  he  certainly  is  not,  in  the  sense 
that  Lear  and  Ophelia  are  nr^d.  Nei- 
ther his  sensitive  organs,  nor  the  ope- 
rations of  his  intellect,  are  impaired. 
His  mind  is  lord  over  itself,  but  it  is 
not  master  of  his  will.    The  ebb  and 
flow  of  his  feelings  are  no  longer  obe- 
dient  to  calculable  impulses — he  is 
like  a  star,  drawn  by  the  approxima- 
tion of  a  comet,  out  of  the  range  of 
solar  influence.     To  be  mad,  is  not 
to  be  subject  to   the  common  laws, 
whereby  mankind  are  held  together 
in  community ;  and  whatever  part  of 
man's  nature  is  thus  dissociated,  is 
justly  accounted  insane.    If  a  roan 
see  objects,  or  hear  sounds,  which 
others  in  the  same  situation  cannot 
Bee  or  hear,  and  his  ipind  and  will  as- 
sent to  the  illusion,  (for  it  is  possible 
that  the  judgment  may  discredit  the 
false  intelligence  which  it  receives 
from  its  spies,)  such  man  is  properly 
said  to  be  out  of  his  senses,  thougn 
his  actions  and  conclusions,  from  his 
own  peculiar  perceptions,  should  be 
perfectly  sane  and  rational.    Hamlet's 
case  is  in  some  measure  the  reverse  of 
this— his  actions  and  practical  con- 
clusions are  not  consistent  with  the 
premises  in  his  mind  and  his  senses. 
An  overwhelming  motive  produces  in- 
ertness—he is  blinded  with  excess  of 
light. 

The  points  in  his  character  which 
have  given  occasion  to  most  cbntro- 
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ver8y,are  his  seemingly  eauseless  aver- 
sion to  Polonius ;  his  cruel  treatment 
of  Ophelia ;  his  sceptical  views  of  an 
hereafter,  spite  of  ocular  demonstra- 
tion that  to  die  is  not  to  sleep ;  his  ap* 
parent  treachery  to  his  two  school* 
fellows,  Rozencrantz  and  Guilden* 
stem ;  and  his  tardy,  irresolute,  and 
at  last  casual,  performance  of  the 
dread  vow  which  he  has  invoked  Hea- 
ven, Earth,  and  Hell  to  witness. 

The  character  of  Polonius,  though 
far  less  abstruse  and  profound  than 
that  of  Hamlet,  has  been  far  more 
grossly  misrepresented — at  least  on  the 
stage — where  he  is  commonly  exposed 
to  tne  gods  as  a  mere  doodle,  a  dri- 
velling caricature  of  methodical,  pry- 
ing, garrulous,  blear-eyed,  avaricious 
dotage;  in  fact,  as  all  that  Hamlet, 
between  real  and  counterfeit  madness, 
describes  him.  A  similar  error  has 
turned  Othello,  the  sable  Mauritauian 
dhieftain,  haply  descended  from  the 
vanquishers  of  Roderic  the  Groth,  into 
a  rank  woolly-pated,  thick-lipped  nig- 
ger, a  protegee  of  the  African  Associ- 
ation. The  Danish  Chamberlain  is 
indeed  superannuated — a  venerable 
ruin,  haunted  with  the  spectre  of  his 
departed  abilities.  But  he  has  been 
already  sufiiciently  vindicated  by  Dr 
Johnson,  who  was  seldom  wrong, 
when  acute  observation  of  life  and 
manners,  unaided  by  extensive  imagi- 
nation, could  set  him  right.  Of  Po- 
lonius, in  his  prime,  it  might  be  said, 
that  "  wisdom  and  cunning  bad  their 
shares  in  him ;"  his  honour  and  ho- 
nesty were  of  the  courtier's  measure, 
more  of  the  serpent  than  the  dove. 
Even  his  advice  to  Laertes,  which 
has  sorely  puzzled  those  who  mistake 
him  for  an  anile  bufloon,  is  altogether 
worldly  and  prudential,  such  as  a  world- 
ly-wise man  might  derive  from  the 
stores  of  experience,  long  after  he  had 
lost  the  power  of  applying  his  expe- 
rience to  passing  occasions  A  cau- 
tious wisdom,  never  supported  by  high, 
philosophic  principles,  has  degenera- 
ted into  circuitous  craftiness.  Wit- 
ness his  notable  scheme  of  espioni^e 
upon  bis  son's  morals  at  Paris.  He  is, 
moreover,  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Compliments,  a  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, and  evidently  practised  in  the 
composition  of  set  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses, as  his  rhetorical  formuls  and 
verbal  criticisms  sufficiently  evince. 
"  A  foolish  figure"—"  A  vile  phrase" 
<'  beautified  is  an  ill  phrase"—"  That's 
4F 
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gocd^mobled^tieeniBgood/'  It  would 
eeem^  too,  that  like  some  other  great 
statesmen,  he  has  dabhled  in  polite  11- 
teratmre.  How  correctly  he  invento- 
ries the  genera  and  st)ecies  of  the  Dra« 
xna  —  Tragedy,  Comedy,  Pastoral, 
Pastoral- comical.  Historical- pastoral. 
Tragical-historical,  Tragical-comical, 
Historical- pastoral.  Scene-  undivida- 
ble,  or  Poem-unlimited.  Seneca  can- 
not be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too 
light.  For  the  **  law  of  writ,  and  the 
liberty,  these  are  the  only  men." 

He  much  resembles  an  emeritus 
professor  of  legerdemain,  who  conti- 
nues to  repeat  his  slight-of-hand  tricks 
■wheii  gout  or  palsy  has  deprived  his 
hands  of  the  quickness  necessary  to 
deceive.  He  is  a  formalist  in  politics,  a 
precisian  in  courtesy. 

Between  such  a  personage,  and  the 
moody,  metaphysical,  impatient,  open- 
hearted   Hamlet,  there    must  needs 
have  existed  an  utter  antipathy ;  and 
though  antipathy  is  not  synonymous 
with  hatred,  it  is  on  the  high- way  to 
it.   Where  natures  are  entirely  discor- 
dant, small  provocation   suffices    to 
I>roduce  personal  hostility.   Now,  Po- 
onius  is  the  confidential  agent  and 
adviser  of  the  usurping  king,  and  may 
be  supposed  to  have  had  a  hand  in  di- 
verting the  course  of  succession.    He 
is  Ophelia's  father,  and,  as  such,  has 
enjoined  her  to  deny  her  company  to 
Hamlet — prudently  enough,  no  doubt, 
but  paternal  prudence  seldom  escapes 
the  resentment  of  the  disappointed  lo- 
ver.  The  plainest  dictates  of  parental 
duty  are  ascribed  to  sordid  and  un- 
worthy designs ;  and  that  the  Danish 
Prince  imputes  such  to  Polonius,  is 
manifest,  from  the  ambiguous  epi- 
thet, fishmonger,  and  from  his  iron- 
ical admonition,  '^let  her  not  walk  in 
the  sun,"  &c.    But  what  is  mote  than 
all,  Polpnius  betrays  his  intention  of 
pumping  Hamlet ;  and  the  irritation 
naturally  consequent  on  the  discovery 
of  such  a  purpose,  is  heightened  by 
contempt  for  the  manoeuvring  imbe- 
cility,   the  tedious  periphrasis  with 
which  it  is  pursued,  which  renders 
age  contemptible  for  its  weakness,  and 
odious  for  its  indirection.    It  is  not, 
therefore,  unnatural — though  certain- 
ly   far    from  proper — that   Hamlet 
should  make  the  infirmities  of  the  ve- 
nerable lord  a  topic  of  reproach  and 
ridicule ;  and  that  when,  in  a  feverish 
flash  of  vigour,  he  has  stabbed  him 
like  a  rat  bdiind  the  arras,  he  should 
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vent  his  Just  anger  against  himself 
upon  the  victim  of  his  rashness,  whom 
he  chooses  to  consider  as  the  impedi- 
ment to  his  just  revenge ;  and,  unable 
to  speak  seriously  on  what  he  cannot 
bear  to  think  of,  should  continue  to 
the  carcass,  the  same  strain  of  scorn- 
ful irony  wherewith  he  used  to  throw 
dust  in  the  dim  prying  eyes  of  the  li- 
ving counsellor. 

But,  for  wringing  the  kind,  fond 
heart  of  sweet  Ophelia,  with  words 
such  as  man  should  never  speak  to 
woman,  what  excuse,  what  explana- 
tion, can  be  offered  ?  Love,  we  know, 
is  often  tyrannous  and  rough,  and  too 
often  tortures  to  death  the  affection  it 
would  rack  into  confession  of  itself; 
and  men  have  been  who  would  tear 
open  the  softest  breast,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  their  own  names  in- 
delibly written  oh  the  heart  within. 
But  neither  love,  nor  any  other  infir- 
mity that  flesh  is  heir  to,  can  exempt 
the  live  dissection  from  the  condemna- 
tion of  inhumanity.  Such  experiments 
are  more  excusable  in  women,  whose 
weaknesij  whose  very  virtue,  requires 
suspicion  and  strong  assurance ;  but  in 
man,  they  ever  indicate  a  foul,  a  feeble, 
an  unmanly  mind.  I  never  could  fpr- 

five  Posthumus  for  laying  wagers  on 
is  wife's  chastity.  Of  all  Shak- 
speare's  jealous  husbands,  he  is  the 
most  disagreeable. 

But,  surely,  the  brave,  the  noble- 
minded,  the  philosophic  Hamlet, 
could  never  be  guilty  of  such  cruel 
meanness.  Nor  would  Shakspeare, 
who  reverenced  womanhood,  have 
needlessly  exposed  Ophelia  to  insult, 
if  some  profound  heart- truth  were  not 
developed  in  the  exhibition.  One 
truth  at  least  it  proves — the  fatal  dan- 
ger of  acting  madness.  Stammering 
and  squinting  are  often  caught  by  mi- ' 
micry  ;  and  he  who  wilfully  distorts 
his  mind,  for  whatever  purpose,  may 
stamp  its  lineaments  with  irrecover- 
able deformity.  To  play  the  mad- 
man is  **  Hypocrisy  against  the  devil." 
Hamlet,  in  fact,  through  the  whole 
drama,  is  perpetually  sliding  from  his 
assumed  wildness  into  sincere  distrac- 
tion. But  his  best  excuse  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  of  a  poet,  whom 
it  scarce  beseems  me  to  praise,  and 
who  needs  no  praise  of  mine  :— 

For  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
S.  T.  C. 
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Hamlet  loT^d  Oohelia  in  his  hfBppy 
yoQth^  when  all  nis  thoughts  were 
mr  and  sweet  as  she.    But  his  fa- 
ther's death,  his  mother's  frailty,  have 
wrought  sad  alteration  in  his  soul,, 
and  made  the  very  form  of  woman 
fearful  and  suspected.   His  hest  afiec- 
tions  are  hlighted,  and  Ophelia's  love, 
that  young  and  tender  flower,  escapes 
not  the  general  infection.  Seemed  not 
his  mother  kind,  faithful,  innocent  ? 
And  was  she  not  married  to  his  uncle  ? 
But  after  the  dread  interview,  the  fa- 
tal injunction,  he  is  a  man  among 
whose   thoughts  and   purposes  love 
cannot  ahide.    He  is  a  being  severed 
from  human  hopes  and  joys — ^vowed 
and  dedicated   to   other  work  than 
courtship  and  dalliance.    The  spirit 
that  ordained  him  an  avenger,  forbad 
him'to  be  a  lover.    Yet,  with  an  in- 
consistency as  natural  as  it  is  unrea« 
sonable,  he  clings  to  what  he  has  re- 
nounced, and  sorely  feels  the  reluctant 
repulse  which  Ophelia's  obedience  pre- 
sents to  his  lingering  addresses.     Lo- 
vers, even  if  they  have  seen  no  ghosts, 
and  have  no  uncles  to  slay,  when  cir- 
cumstances oblige  them  to  discontinue 
their  suit,  can  ill  endure  to  be  antici- 
pated in  the  breach.  It  is  a  sorrow  that 
cannot  bear  the  slightest  show  of  un- 
kindness.   Hamlet,  moreover,  though 
a  tardy,  is  an  impatient  nature,  that 
would  feel  uneasy  under  the  common 
process  of  maidenly  delay.    Thus  per- 
'  plexed  and  stung,  he  rushes  into  Ophe- 
lia's chamber,  and,  in  amazed  silence, 
makes  her  the  confidante  of  his  grief 
and  distraction,  the  cause  of  which 
she  must  not  know.    No  wonder  she 
concludes  that  he  is  mad  for  her  love, 
and  enters  readily  into  what  to  her 
appears  an  innocent  scheme  to  induce 
liim  to  lighten  his  overcharged  bosom, 
and  ask  of  her  the  peace,  which  un- 
asked she  may  not  offer.    She  steals 
upon  his  solitude,  while,  weary  of  his 
unexecuted  task,  he  argues  with  him- 
self the  expediency  of  suicide.     Sur- 
prised as  with  a  sudden  light,  his  first 
words  are  courteous  and  tender,  till 
he  begins  to  suspect  that  she  too  is  set 
oil  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  his  mys- 
tery ;  and  then,  actually  maddened  hy 
his  self-imposed  necessity  of  persona- 
ting madness,  he  discharges  upon  her 
the  bitterness  of  blasted  love,  the  agony 
of  a  lover's  anger,  as  if  determined  to 
extinguish  in  himself  the  last  feeling 
that  harmonized  not  with  his  fell  pur- 
pose of  revengeful  justice.    To  me. 
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this  is  the  most  terrfflcally  aflkctipg 
scene  in  Shakspeare.  Neither  Lear» 
nor  Othello,  are  plu^nged  so  deep  in 
the  gulf  of  misery. 

The  famous  soliloquy,  which  is  thus 
painfully  interrupted,  has  been  mur-, 
dered  by  its  own  celebrity.    It  has 
been  so  bespouted,  bequoted,  and  be* 
parodied — so  defiled  by  infant  reciter^, 
and  all  manner  of  literary  bores,  vivA 
voce  and  in  print — so   cruelly  torn 
from  its  vital  connexion  with  its  pa« 
rent  stock,  that  we  are  hardly  con* 
scious  that  it  derives  its  sole  sense  and 
propriety  from  the  person  by  whom, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which,  it 
is  spoken.    Even  when  recited  on  the 
stage,  we  always  feel  as  if  Hamlet  were 
repeating  a  speech,  not  uttering  the 
unpremeditated  discourse  of  his  own 
divided  thoughts.    Strangely  enough, 
it  has  been  taken  as  a  clerical  diatribe 
against  suicide,  that  might  do  honour 
to  a  pulpit,  or  chair  of  Moral  Philo* 
sophy.  Yet  the  scepticism  which  con« 
siders  death  as  a  sleep,  futurity  as  a 
possible  dream,  and  conscience  as  a 
coward,  has  not  been  wholly  unobser- 
ved ;  and  Shakspeare  has  been  boldly 
accused  of  inadvertence  in  putting 
such  doubts  into  the  mouth  of  one 
who  had  actually  seen  and  conversed 
with  a  denizen  "  of  that  undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bourne  no  travel- 
ler returns."    Many  insufficient  solu- 
tions of  this  apparent  contradiction 
have  been  proposed.  Perhaps  the  most 
plausible  is  that  which  ascribes  it  to 
the  uncertainty  still  existing  in  Ham- 
let's mind,  whether  the  thing  which 
he  has  seen  is  really  his  father's  spirit, 
or  only  a  diabolical  illusion.   But  this 
explanation,  though  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  does  not  go  far  enough.     I  will 
not  say,  that  an  apparition  might  not 
confirm  the  faith  of  an  hereafter  where 
it  pre-existed,  hut  where  that  faith  was 
not,  or  was  neutrah'zed  by  an  inward 
misery,  implicated  with  the  very  sense 
of  being,  its  efiect  would  be  but  mo- 
mentary or  occasional — a  source  of 
perplexity,  not  of  conviction — throw- 
ing doubt  at  once  on  the  conclusions 
of  the  understanding  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses,  and  fading  itself 
into  the  twilight  of  uncertainty,  ma- 
king existence  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
shade.   Handet,  in  his  first  soliloquy, 
speaks  like  a  Christian — an  unhappy 
and  mistrusting  Christian  indeed,  out 
still  a  Christian  who  reveres  the  Al- 
mighty's '*  canon  gainst  self-slaugh- 
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ter."  But  now,  when  his  belief  bas  re- 
ceived  that  confirmation  wbicb  might 
seem  irrefragable,  hetalks  like  a  specu- 
lative heathen,  whose  thoughts,  floating 
without  chart  or  compass  on  the  ocean 
of  eternity,  present  the  fearful  possi- 
bility of  something  after  death,  but 
under  no  distinct  conception  either  of 
hope  or  of  fear.  The  apparition  has 
unsettted  his  original  grounds  of  cer-i 
tainty,  and  established  no  new  ones. 
Are  there  no  analogous  cases  within 
the  limit  of  our  own  experience  ? 
Have  not  some  half  intuitions  of  me- 
taphysical truths  operated  on  certain 
minds,  like  the  Ghost  upon  Hamlet's, 
to  destroy  the  intelligible  foundations 
of  common-sense,  and  give  nothing  in 
their  stead?  to  impair  the  efficiency 
of  ordinary  motives,  yet  supply  none 
adequate  either  to  overcome  indolence 
or  counteract  impulse  ? 

That  the  active  powers  of  Hamlet 
are  paralyzed,  he  is  himself  abundant- 
ly eonscious.  £very  appearance  of 
energy  in  oth»s~the  histrionic  pas* 
sion  of  the  player — Uie  empty  ambi^ 
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tion  of  Fortinbras— the  bravery  of 
grief  in  Laertei^,  excite  his  emulation 
and  his  self-re[nroache8.  Yet  day  after 
day — ^hour  after  hour,  the  execution 
of  his  vow  is  in  his  hand — ^no  fear — no 
scruple  seems  to  detain  him ;  and  yet, 
after  the  play  has  caught  the  eon- 
science  of  the  King,  and  every  doubt 
of  the  Ghost's  veracity  is  removed,  the 
said  Ghost  upbraids  his  almost  blunt- 
ed purpose.  The  power  of  acting  re- 
visits him  only  at  gusty  intervals ;  and 
then  his  deeds  are  like  staf  tings  out  of 
slumber — thrustings  on  of  his  destiny. 
In  one  of  these  fits,  he  stabs  Polonius  ; 
in  another,  he  breaks  open  the  com* 
mission  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stem,  and  vdthout  considering  how 
far  they  might,  or  might  not  be,  privy 
to  his  uncle  s  treachery,  sends  them  by 
a  forged  instrument  to  the  block.  At 
last,  when  the  envenomed  rajner  has 
wound  up  his  own  tragedy,  he  feds 
new  strength  in  his  mortal  moment, 
and,  in  an  instant,  performs  the  work, 
and  dies ! 

The  Old  Bacheiok. 
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My  dear  H. 
I  wish  you,  at  your  leisure,  to  mutilate  Bowdler,  as  he  has  mutilated  Shak- 
speare.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  human  nature  is  fallen  and  corrupt — that 
Shakspeare  is  not  a  seraph.  But  we  ought  to  take  him  for  better  or  worse, 
and  be  contented.  Does  Bowdler  leave  out  the  Prince's  half-bitter,  half-sweet 
badinage  with  Ophelia  in  the  play-scene — ^and  on  another  occasion,  his  warn- 
ing to  her  not  to  be  a  "  breeder  of  sinners  ?"  Does  he  correct  the  innocent 
maniac  for  warbling  her  snatches  of  old  love- songs  so  aflectingly  full  of  allu- 
sions which  she  would  never  have  made  ere  her  brain  was  turned  ?  Does  he 
insist  on  Othello  using  no  coarse  words,  in  his  fury,  to  Desdemona  ?  What 
makes  he  with  a  whole  wilderness  of  monkeys  ?  Pioneers  and  all  ?  lago's 
shocking  insinuations  ?  and  the  plain  language  of  his  honest  wife  ?  By  what 
principle  does  he  guide  the  shears  in  clipping  ?  Are  passages,  moderately  of- 
fensive to  his  delicate  eyes  and  ears,  permitted  to  stand,  and  only  the  staring 
and  striking  iTiactc/ce  expunged  ?  Or  is  every  passage  cut  out  in  which  the 
feeling,  or  thought,  or  expression,  borders  on  what  a  Bowdler  thinks  naughty, 
or  naughty-looking  ?  Are  young  ladies  privil^ed  to  approve  of  all  that  is 
left  ?  Poor  creature !  how  feeble  his  trust  in  the  power  of  innocence  in  young 
uncorrupted  minds !  But  do,  my  dear  H.,  as  you  love  me,  settle  the  hash  of 
the  Bath  Tinman. 

Ever  yours,  affectionately, 

Christopher  North. 
Buchanan  Lodge, 
Oct.  I4w  1828. 
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RECOLlECTiaK»aP  A  POOR  FKOSCMBEB  AiriMAl. 

WRITTEN  BY  "klVSELF. 

IKTRODUCTION   BY  DR  N.  N. 

In  altering  an  (M  wall  of  the  closet  of  my  tstvt^,  a  dirty  roll  of  paper  wb» 
discovered  .by  ^e  workmen.  Upon  looking  into  it,  I  found  it  fo  be  a  BfS., 
Written  in  a  very  curious  old  crabbed  band,  which  at  first  appeared  totally  in- 
comprdiensible.    I  think  now,  however,  with  the  very  able  assistance  of  Sir 

W.  H.,  Mr  T T.,  and  of  three  clerks  from  the  Register  Office,  well  versed 

in  old  writings,  my  own  powerful  microscope,  and  my  two  pair  of  spectacles, 
aided  perhaps  also  by  a  little  imagination,  I  have  been  able  to  decipher  very 
nearly  the  whole. 

This  gives  me  the  greater  satisfaction,  as  I  positively  rejected  all  the  scien- 
'tific  andphilosophical  processes  suggested  by  two  very  ingenious  and  learned 
Professors  of  our  University,  as  also  the  various  plans  pointed  out  by  the  illus- 
frious  Sromphrydavy,  all  of  whom  most  kindly  ofiered  me  their  very  valna« 
ble  Assistance.  One  Professor,  I  may  mention,  proposed  that  the  MS.  should 
be  committed  to  a  jar  containing  some  particular  gas  in  a  state  of  ignition, 
which  he  assured  me  would  have  the  effect  of  instantly  restoring  whatever  was 
illegible.  I,  however,  was  perverse  and  obstinate  enough  to  fcdlow  the  old 
jog-trot  plan ;  and,  much  to  the  mortification^of  the  learned  Doctor,  have  suc- 
ceeded almost  better  than  my  own  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Very  near  the  MS.,  I  may  mention,  was  found  a  long  shrivelled  substance, 
which  I  immediately  suspected  to  be  the  extreme  rear  of  that  animal  which 
the  Romans  called  So  rex,  and  sometimes  dignified  with  the  military  appella- 
tion of  Major  Mus.  This  animal  seems  to  be  well  known  in  every  language. 
It  is  called  in  Greek,  Mvg ;  in  Polish,  Sczvrez  ;  in  French  and  English,  Rat; 
in  German,  Ratz ;  in  Italian,  Ratto  ;  in  Swedish,  Rotta ;  in  Spanish,  Raton  ; 
and  in  Scots,  Rottan.  But  bow,  of  itself,  the  Cauda  should  get  there,  I  was 
at  first,  I  must  confess,  a  good  deal  puzeled.  Some  of  my  friends  endeavoured 
to  convince  me  that  it  was  merely  the  twig  of  a  birch.  All  of  them  soon,  how- 
ever^ came  over  to  my  opinion,  and  pretended  to  account  for  the  phenomenon 
in  various  ways,  and  did  not  fail  to  put  me  in  mind  of  Macbeth's  witches' 
"  R— t  without  a  Tail,"' and  of  Hamlet's  Ghost,  who  "  could  a  Tail  unfold," 
&c.  &c.  But  the  case,  Kilkenny  Cat  v.  Kilkenny  Cat,  appeared  to  myself  to 
be  completely  in  point,  and  to  afford  satisfactory  proof,  that  two  heroes  had 
been  engaged  in  mortal  combat,  and  had  concluded  their  amusements  by  swal- 
lowing each  other,  with  the  exception  of  the  aforesaid  Cauda  or  Tail. 

In  reading  over  the  Manuscript,  I  have  made  a  few  notes  as  they  occurred 
to  me.  They  are,  however,  of  so  little  consequence,  that  I  believe  I  should 
merely  have  jotted  them  in  pencil ;  and  most  probably  the  reader  may  think, 
as  is  indeed  the  case  with  the  notes  of  most  Commentators,  that  the  text  is 
much  more  intelligible  without  them.  I  therefore  by  no  means  insist  upon 
his  reading  them. 

Chapter  I. 

Morteearentanime:  semperque,  priore  rdictft 
Sede,  novis  dtnnibus  hatttant,  vivimtque  receptae. 

OviDii  Metamorplu  lib.  xt.  156. 

"  A  R— 1 1  a  R— t !  clap  to  the  door." 

Pops. 

As  I  intend  to  write  the  follow-  vations  on  the  doctrine  of  metempsy- 

ing  pages  entirely  for  my  own  amuse-  chosis,  to  which  indeed  my  reader  (if 

noent,  and  as  they  will  most  probably  thare  shall  ever  be  one)  may  perhaps 

never  meet  the  eye  of  mortal  man,  not  be  inclined  to  give  implicit  belief, 

who  alone  can  decipher  them,  it  is  un-  It  is  unnecessary  for  me,  uerefore,  to 

necessary  for  me  to  make  any  obser*  begin  by  alluding  to  ray  former  visit 
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to  this  earth.  I  shall  not  even  hint, 
whether  if  it  ever  too^  place>  it  was  in 
antediluvian  ages,  or  during  the  fia« 
bylonian,  Grecian^  or  Roman  glory; 
or  in'  more  modem  times.  Be  assu- 
red, however,  gentle  reader,  (if  any 
there  ever  be,)  that  I  have  the  faculty 
of  observation — that  I  have  seen  many 
generationsof  men— that  I  have  been 
in  almost  every  corner  of  the  habita- 
ble world,  and  that  I  am  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  man- 
kind.—(Sir  Walter  Scott's  Novels  I 
have  listened  to  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention !)— I  have  eat  opium  in  Con- 
stantinople— garlic  in  Italy— potatoes 
in  Ireland.  I  have  dabbled  my  whis- 
kers in  Guava  jelly — have  drunk  rack 
at  Delhi,  and  at  New  South  Wales  I 
have  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  Eangoroo 
soup  and  Opossum  gravy.  I  have  been 
at  the  Highland-moors  with  young 
Englishmen — at  Melton  with  young 
Scotsmen,  -and  at  bathing-quarters 
with  old  dowagers  and  their  daugh- 
ters. I  have  travelled  in  all  ways — 
by  sea — by  land — on  foot — on  horse- 
back— in  a  carriage — in  a  ship— in  a 
palanquin — ^in  a  muff;  but  the  mo- 
tion of  the  camel  I  never  could  bear, 
it  so  jolted  my  poor  old  bones,  and 
discomposed  my  whole  body.  India 
never  agreed  well  with  me.  The  in- 
sects, not  to  mention  the  serpents,  an- 
noyed me.  The  heat  made  me  quite 
bilious ;  and,  indeed,  I  began  to  feel 
my  liver  affected.  And  however  par- 
tial I  naturally  was  to  perfumes,  I 
soon  had  a  great  dislike  at  the  strong 
smell  of  musk,  which  I  felt  about 
myself,  and  which,  as  I  observe  every 
historian  agrees,  very  soon  begins  to 
appear  in  all  of  my  species  who  re- 
side for  any  time  in  India.*  Musk 
should  not  of  itself  be  disagreeable ; 
but  to  have  it  constantly  below  one's 
nose,  and  to  have  every  thing  you 
touch  smelling  of  it,  you  may  easily 
conceive  must  be  very  annoying. 

The  Count  de  Buffon,  whom  we 
reckon  one  of  our  best  historians,  I 
see,  says  we  are  an  omnivorous  ani- 
mal, and  that  we  only  seem  to  prefer 
hard  substances  to  those  which  are 
tender  or  succulent.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  is  mistaken ;  at  least  I  can 
answer  for  myself.  I  know,  for  my 
part,  I  prefer  mullicatawney  and  a 


tender  young  chicken^  to  an  old  pair 
of  boots  or  a  well-picked  bone. 

I  have  the  misfortune,  my  reader, 
whoever  you  may  be,  to  belong  to  a 
race  to  which  you  have  an  aversion — 
I  may  say  a  perfect  horror.  I  am  a 
wretched  proscribed  animal.  A  lady 
would  faint  at  the  sight  of  me ;  and  u 
I  should  merely  run  across  a  room^^  a 
whole  legion  of  boys  and  footmen^^ 
would  be  after  me ;  and  if  they  shoult  1 
kill  me,  they  themselves,  and  I  am 
afraid  every  other  person,  would  give 
them  credit  for  doing  a  meritc^ous 
action.  But,  gentle  reader,  our  cha- 
racter is  worse  than  it  shotdd  be.  AU 
though  we  never  received  any  kind-*' 
ness  from  man,  I  am  sure  I  can  an-, 
swer  for  myself,  at  least,  I  have  not 
very  often  done  him  mischief  for  mis*, 
chief's  sake ;  and  do  remember  that. 
I  did  not  choose  my  own  form,  and 
that  perhaps  I  am  now  doomed  to  ani- 
mate it  from  the  contempt  and  cruel- 
ty, with  which,  in  better  days,  I  may 
have  used  the  species.  But  I  moral-* 
ize,  and  this  does  not  well  suit  my' 
present  condition.  You  may  think; 
It  as  ridiculous  an  idea  as  an  oyster 
in  love,  which,  I  remember,  useii  to 
tickle  my  fancy.  I  must  only  for  one 
moment  be  allowed  to  observe,  that 
man  bestows  far  ^oo  much  care  and 
attention  on  that  green-eyed  monster,, 
which  I  do  detest — I  mean  the  cat. 
If  we  were  caressed  and  made  of  like 
it,  and  half  so  carefully  attended  to,  I 
am  sure  we  would  make  a  much  better 
return,  and  be  truly  grateful  and  at- 
tached. My  friend  Buffon  seems  per- 
fectly to  understand  their  character, 
and  I  must  be  allowed  to  quote  a  sen- 
tence or  two  from  him,  which  I  know 
will  be  much  more  credited  than  any 
thing  I  could  myself  say.    "  They 

Sossess,"  says  he,  '*  an  innate  ma- 
ce, and  perverse  disposition,  which 
increase  as  they  grow  up,  and  which 
education  teaches  them  to  conceal,  but 
not  to  subdue.  From  determined  rob- 
bers, the  best  education  can  only  con- 
vert them  into  flattering  thieves,  for 
they  have  address,  subtlety,  and  de- 
sire of  plunder."  ....  "  They  easily 
assume  the  habits  of  society,  but  ne- 
ver acquire  its  manners,  for  they  have 
only  the  appearance  of  attachment  and 
friendship.    And  again  he  says,  *'  The 


•  Vide  M.  do  Querhoent,  Count  dc  Buffon,  Voyage  dc  la  Boullaye  le  Gou:«,  p.  25«, 
&c — Editor.  .     ,  OglC 
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eat  appears  to  hare  no  feelings  which 
are  not  interested— to  have  no  afieo 
tion  which  is  not  conditional — and  to 
carry  on  no  intercourse  with  man,  but 
with  the  view  of  turning  it  to  his  own 
advantage.  Even  the  tamest  are  Un- 
der no  subjection,  for  they  act  merely 
to  please  themselves." 

The  dog  is  a  very  different  animal. 
He  is  really  attached  to  his  master, 
and  only  lives  to  serve  him.  A  dog  is 
a  perfect  gentleman,  and  I  love  to 
fight  with  gentlemen. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  says, — "Beware  of 
dogs !" — C.  iii.  v.  2.  Now,  I  cannot 
help  always  having  thought,  that  he 
roust  have  meant  cats.  It  is  very  easy 
to  suppose  the  Greek  word  "  Kvven,** 
may  have  crept  in  instead  of  "  y*x«i ;" 
and  this,  indeed,  is,  I  believe,  corro- 
borated by  the  folio  manuscript  copy 
of  the  fiible,  of  1223,  in  the  British 
Museum. 

A  few  of  the  human  race  are,  how- 
ever,, superior  to  the  weakness  of  being 
80  horrified  at  the  sight  of  us.  I  re- 
member the  late  Sir  A.  C,  when  at  a 
hotel  at  Portsmouth,  waiting  for  a  fair 
wind  to  embark  for  India,  paid  a  friend 
of  mine  the  greatest  possible  attention, 
aiid  repeatedly  fed  him  with  his  own 
hand.  When  Sir  A.  was  out  one  day, 
a  brother  officer  happening  to  call,  my 
friend,  being  short-sighted,  mistook 
|)im,  and  came  out  to  play  his  accus- 
tomed gambols.  The  brutal  officer 
immediately  attacked  him  sword  in 
hand,  and  soon  destroyed  him.  Sir  A. 
coming  in,  his  visitor  told  his  exploit, 
expecting  credit,  no  doubt;  but  the 
gallant  general  was  so  shocked  at  what 
had  happened,  that  I  was  told  he 
never  lufterwards  could  entirely  for- 
give him.  Dr  Shaw,  in  his  Travels, 
^ves  the  following  account  of  a  sen- 
sible German,  Who  was  likewise  above 
the  vulgar  prejudice: — **  Travelling 
through  Mecklenburgh  some  years 
ago,  I  happened  to  dine  at  the  post- 
house  at  New  Stutgard.  After  dinner, 
the  landlord  placed  on  the  fioor  a  large 
dish  of  soup,  and  gave  a  loud  whistie. 
Immediately  there  came  into  the  room 
a  mastiff*,  an  Angola  cat,  a  raven,  and 
a  remarkably  large  R — t,  with  a  bell 
about  his  neck.  The  animals  went  to 
the  dish,  and,  without  disturbing  each 
other,  fed  together;  after  which  the 
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dog,  the  cat,  the  raven,  and  the  H — t, 
lay  down  bdbre  the  fire,  and  all  fdl 
asleep.  The  landlord,  like  a  wis6  fel- 
low, declared  the  R — t  was  the  most 
useful  of  the  four.*' 

Our  race  is  generally  said  to  have 
come  from  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
Levant,  or,  according  to  others,  from 
Sweden  ;  but  I  can  ascertain  with  cer« 
tainty,  that  my  family  came  to  France 
along  with  the  Huns,  and  that  my  im- 
mediate ancestors  came  over  to  Eng- 
land with  William  the  Conqueror,  in 
1066.  I  consider  my  blood,  therefore, 
as  purely  British  as  any  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  island.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition among  us,  that  the  descendants 
of  the  pair  who  cruised  with  old  Noah, 
settled  in  the  north  of  Asia,  and  that 
we  were  to  be  found  nowhere  else  for 
about  500  years  afterwards.  As  to 
this,  however,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
speak  with  certainty ;  but  one  thing  I 
know,  that  wherever  man  is  seen  to 
inhabit,  w^s  are  to  be  found — where- 
ever  he  goes,  we  attend  him.  We  sent 
out  parties  to  make  discoveries  with 
Vasquez  de  Gama,  Dampier,  Anson, 
and  Cook,  and  although  we  English 
gentlemen  (who  have  no  blood- rela- 
tionship with  the  Norwegians)  are 
known  to  have  such  a  natural  abhor- 
rence at  cold,  the  love  of  science  pre- 
vailed, and  a  strong  party  were  sent 
to  the  frozen  seas  with  Ross,  Lyon^ 
and  Parry.  Pontoppidan  sagely  ob- 
serves, that  "  neither  the  wood  nor 
water  R — ts  can  live  farther  north  than 
Norway;  that  there  are  several  dis- 
tricts, as  that  of  Hordenvor,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bergen,  and  others  in  the 
diocese  of  Aggerhum,  where  no  R — ts 
are  to  be  found ;  and  that  the  R — ts 
on  the  south  banks  of  the  Vormen 
soon  perish,  when  carried  to  the  north 
side  of  it."  *  But  we  do  not  reckon 
Mr  Pontoppidan  a  historian  implicitly 
to  be  believed,  and  indeed  the  Admi- 
ralty took  such  care  of  us,  that  we 
might  have  remained  for  years  at  the 
Pole  itself,  without  even  having  the 
toothach ! 

We  always  accompany  the  first  vi- 
sitors of  countries,  and  when  they  take 
possession  for  their  king,  we  do  so  for 
ourselves ;  and  without  being  put  to 
much  trouble  in  carrying  out  stores, 
we  have  always  the  best  and  the  pick 
of  every  thing.   Often  iiave  I  laughed 


Vide  third  volume  of  folio  edition,  p.  ^56.— EniTOR. 
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at  the  pains  laan  took  to  pre^erTe  his, 
property  from  man.    Stone  apd  iron 
are  made  to  do  their  best — armed  sen- 
tries v^alking  night  and  day — when  all 
the  time  I  hare,  with  the  coolest  <x>m< 


fNOT, 

thought  it  a  good  opportunity  of  ex-^ 
tending  our  walk^  and  expounding  Iv). 
us  ^e  wonders  of  the  outward  world. 
We  proceeded  cautiously  along,  de-^ 
lighted  with  all  we  saw.    My  eyes,  J 


posuiie,  been  daily  wallowing ,  in  the     remember^  could  scarcely  take  in  at 


beat  of  every  thing.  Nature  abhprs 
a  vacuum,  and  will  not  allow  us  to 
starve,  especially  in  the  midst  of  plen- 
ty ;  Imt  I  may  safely  say,  tl^at  I  never 
wantonly  destroyed,  and,  iS  possible, . 
have  always  preferred  the  rich  man's 
store. 

Before  the  flood,  as  the  cave  of 
Yorkshire  no  doubt  proves,  we  were 
to  be  found  in  this  island — but  upon 
this  subject  I  shall  not  enter  at  pre- 
sent. Probably  what  is  now  Britain^ 
was  not  theci  an  island — I  leave  thisj 
however,  to  wiser  heads  ! 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year , 

my  parents  accompanied  the  baggage, 
of  the Dragoon  Guards  to  Scot- 
land. They  told  me  they  came  in  the 
carts  with  the  sergeants'  wives,  as  be- 
ing the  most  comfortable.  I  was  bor^ 
above  one  of  the  stables  on  the  east, 
side  of  the  court  of  Piershill  barracks, 
or,  as  I  used  to  hear  the  soldiers  then 
call  it,  "  Jock's  Lod|j:e,"  which  is 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Edin- 
burgh. My  father  was  a  kind,  sensi- 
ble gendeman,  and  was  much  esteem- 
ed by  all  his  friends ;  and  I  sinc^erely 
forgive  him  for  the  great  desire,  and 
the  many  attempts  he  made,  to  eat 
me  up.  It  was  a  natural  instinct,  and, 
poor  fellow,  he  could  not  be  blamed 
for  it«*  If  he  had  succeeded,  it  would 
have  saved  me  many  vexations  and 
trials,  but  my  poor  mother  thought 
otherwise ;  and  I  am  sure  she  fought 
most  valiantly  with  my  father  when- 
ever he  made  any  attempt  of  the 
kind. 

I  might  perhaps  have  lived  and  died 
in  the  barracks  where  I  was  bom,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  following  ad- 
venture : — My  eleven  brothers  and 
sisters  and  myself,  when  about  three 
weeks'  old,  after  being  instructed  by 
my  mother  in  the  intricacies  of  our 
hM>itation,  made  a  few  excursions  be- 
yond it.  One  m<Nming,  I  am  sure  I 
ahall  never  forget  it,  we  were  stand- 
ing at  the  entrance.  What  I  was  told 
was  daylight  was  visible— every  thing 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  quiet,  and  she 


once  the  imniense  animals  we  beheld  ; 
but  as  my  mother  told  us  they  were 
harmless,  we  were  qot  afraid.  Un- 
luckily by  degrees  we  got  more  boh}. 
I  soon  observed  a  less  animal,  which  J. 
foolishly  thought  would  be  less  dan^ 
gerous  than  the  others,  although  I  at 
once  recollected  it  to  be  a  dog.  It  was 
lying  on  some  straw  apparently  ouibQ 
motionless,  and  my  eleven  brothera 
anjd  sisters  and  myself  seemed  all  at 
once  seized  with  a  desire  to  run  upon  , 
it,  so  as  to  be  better  able  to  ascertain 
what  like  it  was.  Our  mother  had 
found  a  prize,  so  that  she  did  not  for 
the  moment  observe  us,  and  when  she 
did  it  was  too  late.  We  had  scarcely, 
proceeded  a  few  steps  in  our  ascent^ 
when  the  animal  darted  up,  shook  it- 
self violently,  uttered  a  dreadful  noise^ 
and,  before  many  momenjts  were  over, 
it  had  killed  five  of  the  family.  Our 
mother  darted  on  it  with  the  most 
headlong  fury,  and  a  most  fearful  en- 
gagement took  place.  In  the  midst  of 
It  the  door  opened,  and  a  couple  of 
dragoons  entered.  Our  mpther  in- 
stantly sounded  a  retreat ;  but  in  hejc 
hurry  of  flight,  she  unfortunately 
tumbled  into  a  water-pail,  and  was 
instantly  secured.  My  brothers  and 
sisters  ran  in  all  directions,  but  only 
three  of  them  reached  our  habitation. 
The  others,  with  myself,  were  all  lai4 
hold  of,  and  were  tumbled  into  th^ 
pail,  where  we  found  our  moth^.  The 
stable  seemed  to  be  again  dark,  and 
all  was  quiet.  I  cannot  say  I  ^as 
much  alarmed  at  our  situation ;  I  was 
young  and  foolish,  and  I  bad  an  idea 
man  would  be  kind  to  us ;  I  even  most 
stupidly  thought,  that  under  my  pre- 
sent wretched  form  I  might  be  recog- 
nised by  them  as  one  of  themselves. 
Our  mother,  however,  knew  better. 
She  told  us  we  were  a  proscribed  race, 
and  she  warned  us  to  prepare  for  a 
most  cruel  and  barbarous  death.  Se- 
veral of  her  own  family,  she  said,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  man,  and  shp 
had  witnessed  their  agonizing  sufler,- 
ings. 


*  Vide  Bufibn,  Qu«rhoSnt,  ^c  &&— Editor. 
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While  she  was  tjms  oomfOTting 
Wf^  ny  £sither^  who  had  heen  told  of 
wbat  had  happened  by  my  brothers 
who  escaped^  aooompanied  by  a  few 
friibdSy  came  into  the  stable  to  see  if 
we  ware  still  aHve,  and  if  any  thing 
could  be  done  fbr  us.  He  soon  found 
out  where  we  were  confined^  and>  af- 
ter endeavouiing  to  raise  our  spirits 
as  well  as  he  oould>  with  a  prospect  Of 
deiiveranee^  he  and  his  friends  made 
a  most  minute  survey  of  how  matters 
stood.  Upon  inspection^  they  did  not 
look  flattering.  On  the  top  of  the  pail 
where  we  were>  they  found  there  was 
another  nearlt  full  of  water^  the  wdght 
xif  which  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
bemoyed.  My  father's  first  plan  was 
tO"  endeayour  to  overturn  both  pailS 
and  to  let  us  have  our  chance  of  escape 
as  we  best  could.  He  accordingly  got 
his  whole  band  to  make  a  united  efibrt 
by  applying  their  backs  to  our  dun« 
geon.  'Hiis  was  done  by  word  of  com- 
mand in  the  most  regular  manner;  but 
after  repeated  trials>  it  was  found  toi- 
tally  impossible^  as  scarcely  the  slight- 
est motion  was  produced.  All  this 
time  oqr  poor  mother's  agony  was 
much  increased  by  fears  for  my  fa« 
ther's  life^  and  she  used  every  argu- 
ment to  endeayour  to  persuade  him  to 
leave  her  and  us  to  our  fate.  My  fa- 
ther's next  idea  was  to  endeavour  to 
upset  the  upper  pail,  and  this  he 
thought  might  be  effected  by  throw- 
ing all  their  weight  to  one  side,  (pro- 
viding little  water  should  be  found  to 
be  in  it,)  we  prisoners  at  the  same 
time  malnng  our  utmost  exertions  to 
nuse  the  weight  aa  much  as  possible. 
This  had  been  no  sooner  planned  than 
my  fieither  made  a  spring  to  ascertain 
as  to  the  water ;  but  at  this  moment 
the  key  was  heard  in  the  door-— our 
.  sentinel  gave  the  alarm^-a  retreat  wals 
sounded.  Alas,  however,  my  futher 
lost  hi8||lance  and  fell  into  the  wa- 
ter. H^mB  a  capital  swimmer,  and 
might  sfClb  have  got  out  if  his  retreat- 
ing flllvds  had  not  made  so  much 
noise,  diat  it  instantly  made  die  dra* 
goons,  who  entered,  think  that  some- 
Uiing  was  wrong.  The  two  who  had 
taken  us  prisoners,  were  now  accom- 
panied by  a  oouple  of  sergeants,  whose 
favour  by  such  a  treat  they  did  not 
doubt  Ihe^  would  gain.  Each  sergeant 
had  a  terrier  with  nim,  both  of  which 
ware  lamed  for  their  bloody  deeds. 
Upon  their  entrance,  the  dogs  barked 
loudly,  and  their  masttn  immediately 
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went  to  where  we  were ;  when  they 
found  my  father  in  his  sad  pl^ht,  n 
kmd  vul^  laugh  first  apprised  us  of 
itteir  discovery.  My  father  had  re- 
mained so  very  quiet,  that  we  were  ilu 
hopes  he  had  escaped  their  notice;  but 
all  in  vain.  The  one  sergeant  now  said 
to  the  other,  that  as  there  was  to  be 
such  good  sport,  he  thought  he  would 
go  and  tell  Lieutenant  — —  and  Cor« 
net  — — ,  both  of  whom  he  was  surte 
would  thank  them  all,  and  perhaps 
help  them  out  of  the  next  scrape. 

"  If  you  are  to  do  that,"  says  hia 
comrade,  '^  I  may  as  well  also  just  teH 
my  Captain,  old '— ,  who  has  been 
rather  sulky  of  late,  and  I  think  it 
may  help  me  on  a  bit  in  his  good 
books — ^I  know  he  likes  good  sporty 
and  I  don't  think  he  has  tried  his  new 
ferrets  yet." 

The  Captain,  the  Lieutenant,  and 
the  Comet,  I  suppose,  thoi^t  it  but 
friepdly  to  tell  some  of  their  compa« 
nions,  for  in  a  few  minutes  the  two 
sergeants  returned  with  five  or  six  offi« 
cers  of  the  regiment.  All  this  time 
the  two  dragoons  had  held  the  dogi^, 
who  did  not  fail  to  give  plenty  of 
tongue,  I  assure  you. 

**  Pity,  a'nt  it,  ■  ■,"  says  a 
young  Comet,  "  that  the  good  fiit 
Colonel  should  not  see  the  fun?" 

*'  And  the  Msgor  too,"  said  one  of 
the  others. 

They  were  both  duly  informed,  and 
in  a  little  time,  puffing  and  blowing, 
they  both  made  their  appearance* 

**  I  hope  you  have  not  begun  yet," 
was  the  worthy  commandant's  first 
words.  *'  I  was  very  busy  with  the 
Paymaster  ;  but  faith  I  ooiuld  not  af« 
ford  to  miss  this." 

Being  assured  they  had  wailed  for 
him,  he  wiped  his  forehead,  and  seem- 
ed in  the  best  possible  goodUhumour ; 
and  indeed  a  good-natured  fellow  he 
always  was,  I  am  toM.  A  regular 
court-martial  was  now  held.  The 
sergeants  and  the  privates  modestly 
stood  aside,  but  were  soon  called  up 
by  the  Colonel. 

**  Well,  Sergeant  ,  is  this  your 

doi^  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

The  sergeant  could  not  resist  silent« 
ly  assenting;  and  would  thus  mo« 
destly  have  claimed  the  whole  merit, 
if  his  brother  sergeant  had  not  at  the 
moment  taken  the  liberty  of  treading 
on  his  toe< 

"  Sergeant  — —  and  I  thought 
it  was  a  pity  not  to  kt  your  honour 
4G 
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.  kii0W»  ^liuie  ifoue  ^oij^^mi'  wa»  the 

Ilje  rarol^  of  Ibis  ilnini»hei4  Otturt 
^ittamal  WW  wstfuitly.pfodaiiQe^  wiy. 
.tSbat  we  should  be  taken  to  tbe  mi8«- 
room^  and  there  bave  eacb  a  iair 
diauoe^  at  letist>  for  our  Iivqs.  A  ba^d- 
bam>W  was  provided^  and  tbe  wbole 
piurty  imineaiat^v  adjoiuned  to  tbe 
Jioene  of  actioii,  tbe  effioers  briivgiog 
up  tbe  rear.  We  sf«med  tamake  do 
^all  sensa^pn  in  our  progress  across 
tbe  barrack-yard.  Tbe  Adjutant  in- 
^mnily  dimissed  tbe  men  at  drill,  Tbe 
.&^^eon  ma^  a  rigbt  about  wbeel  on 
fins  ipray  to  tbe  bospitaly  and  found 
that  tbe  Assistant  would  do  equally 
well ;  and  two  youns  Comets  made  a 
)iudden  escape  from  uie  ridmg  sebool. 
V  I  do  not  blame  any  pf  tbe  regiment 
Ibr  the  pleasure  they  all  seeped  to  feoJ 
pt  the  amusement  to  be  derired  firom 
our  torture.  Any  other  corps  wouU 
biave  done  exactly  the  same.  A  barrack- 
yard  has  not  many  amusementsyluid 
irirery  little  event  is  looked  upon  with 
ihtersst  In  former  days,  perbapSy  I 
might  probably  have  been  one  of  the 
first  Xa  jbiuji  uiofigh  I  cannot  blame 
myself  with  ever  having  been  fond  of 
unnecessary  cruelty. 
:  We  readied  the  field  of  combat. 
Tbe  water  in  the  pail,  where  my  &* 
tber  was,  was  ca^dully  raoooved,  by 
being  poured  o$  He  was  allowed 
ten  minutes  toyecruit,  in  case;,  as  the 
jColanel»  who  loved  ledr  play,  saic^  be 
should  be  at  all  exhausted  by  bis  im- 
mersion. The  tables  were  by  this 
time  removed,  and  a  large  circle  of 
chairs  was  made;,  in  the  centre  of  whidi 
it  was  arranged  that  tbe  combat  should 
take  place.  In  case  of  accidents,  the 
tteotators  were  to  stand  on  their 
iSiairs,  tbe  sergeants,  messmen,  &o. 
remaining  behind.  Our  fatbw,  it  was 
determined)  diould  eommence  tiie 
amusements  of  the  day*  Captain 
•— — — ^'s  ferrets  were  prodnoed,  mua- 
zkd.  They  were  said  to  be  in  famous 
.fighting  order.  You  may  imagine, 
reader,  that  our  family  pcurty  was  at 
this  m#meat  in  no  very  enviable  situ- 
ation. For  my  par^  I  scarcely  as  yet 
iaiew  my  own  powers.  I,  however, 
was  resolved  ta  do  my  h^  and,  at 
.all  events,  die  l&e— -a  man,  I  was  al- 
most gdng  Vy  say— but  let  it  be  like 
a  beio.  My  leelfe  I  found  sharp  and 
tolerably  long;  but  more  ealcuWd 
fbr  gnawing  than,  liar  biting,  as  they 
seemad-to  ba^situatfdal  theextiemi^ 


•f  tba  buffer  jor  Jawy  and.  had  not  ttere- 
ibre  f^  muqb  force  as  li»y  ibonU 
ba^  bad^  But  I  need  not,  I  anxawDs, 
distsesa  you*  genUe  reader  (if  anj 
thaie  eii«r  be,)  with  tbe  particubirscc 
tbe  battle  which  ensued^  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  our  father,  mothey»  brothers 
and  sisters,  died  ^hting  bravely*  I 
believe  itis  inpoasiblefor  our  speciM, 
although  our  strength  is  said  to  be 
nearly  equal,  to  overcome  the  UnxfsL 
He  bites  witb  bis  whole  jaw,  and,  in- 
stead of  ever  quitting,  bis  h<^,.  sudcs 
the  blood  fn»n  tbe  woundd^  part»  tiU 
exhausted  nature  at  last  gives  way. 
One  of  them,  however,  I  was  happy  to 
iiear,  was  very  much  bitten  ;  and  bodi 
the  terriers,  by  ^eir  cries,  shenred 
^^  had  suffered  severely.  I  was  now 
«loneleit;  and  as  it  was  aaid  I  waa» 
fine  t^bt  feUow*  it  was  agreed  I  sbould 
be  wdl  fed  till  ne^^t  day,  by  which 
time  Cornet  •p— <- —  expected  bis  new 
dog  home.  Bef<(Nre  tn6  par^  br<te 
up,  as  it  was  a  wet  day,  and  they  had 
nothing  better  to  do  tiU  ttx  o'olodi* 
they  thouRht  they  would  amuse  tbemiF 
selves  by  having  a  nearer  look  of  me  ; 
and  tbe  pail  was  accordin^y  put  upcH^ 
the  mess^tablsk  The  okl  Colonel 
seemed  to  eijoy  the  sight,,  and  k^ 
turning  the  pau  from  nde  to  side«  I 
b^an  to  have  hopes ;« I  watched  my 
importunity ;  I  nutde  a  spring  full  bs 
^e  Colonel's  face.  He  tumbled  over 
a  duur.  Coimet  — -^ — •  upset  the 
Mfgor;  the  M(^  pulled  Captain 

to  the  ground  alpng  with  nim. 

A  rush  was  mi^  to  the  door,  and  It 
seoned  to  be  miim  qfU  pwt*  In  tbe 
.confusion  I  eaaUy  made  my  escape; 
imd  although  I  could  not  regain  my 
old  habitation  for  some  days,  laecuzed 
mysdf  in  a  safe  retreat 

I  must  here  mo^  distinctly  observe^ 
that  I  do  by  iio  means  intend  to  cast 
the  smaUest  slis^  upon  the  courage 
of  any  of  my  military  friend^  These 
is  many  a  bnive  c^Sioer  wViiould  far 
rather  engage  a  couple  of  Fiencbmew 
than  a  couple  of  R— ts;  snA  »ome  of 
those  whom  I  singly  routed,  may  yet 
die  liUoe  heroes  upon  the  battWs  bloody 
/field. 

I  ^eS  many  of  my  qiedes  behind 
the  wainscot,  who  were  jojost  snxious 
ta  kiM^w  all  particulars  of  tbe  fight, 
the  tAise  of  which  they  bad  heard-p- 
and  by  them  I  was  moat  kindly  ca- 
tertained  fisr  some  day&  0«r  rase 
are.  always  geneimis  to  one  another, 
whm  not Fessed  by  huDger;  and  it 
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is  oilly  iir  tfe  titnbtl  neeeaiiiy  diiEt 
yre  are  (Mmi  to  the  sbtfb,  I  idiall  U 
aftorwaidt  obliged  to  mention.  While 
in  my  present  ^ucrtem  I  fared  meet 
luxufioiitlj.  The  meflB  generally  broke 
np'sbont  lOorll;  but  we  used  eflen 
to  oeme  out  long  before  that^  and  play 
onr  cantrips^  our  friends  bc^g  gene^ 
nUy  pretty  far  gone  early  in  the  even- 
ing* Hie  meis^man's  pantry  was  not 
far  distant^  and  every  good  ^ing  was 
there  to  be  fbimd  in  abundance,  with- 
ou^  the  amallest  titmUe.  Abottt  IS 
at  night  we  generally  set  out  cm  our 
peregrinations.  I  soon  easily  found 
my  way  to  ^my  old  quarters^  and  was 
jc^fiiliy  receiTed  by  my  sunrMng  bro« 
thers  and  sisters.  Noneofmyfi^ds, 
or4>f  my  &mily,  were  at  all  suit^ised 
when  I  told  Aem  of  the  erud  loss  of 
oor  parents.  They  only  teemed  asto- 
nisted  that  I  should  e?er  have  come 
hack  to  tell  their  fete,  and  said  that 
I  was  Ulefirst  who  had  returned  from 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 

A  few  nighta  afifcerwards  a  large  band 
€&umadean  excursion  of  sereralmfles^ 
and  in  retiAiingy  we  remained  for  aday 
or ^  two  at  Leith.  It  being  a  seaport, 
we  met  some  of  our  own  mcies  from 
1^  parte  of  die  woiid,  the  language  of 
most  of  whom  I  could  not  understend. 
Among  others  I  met  some  beautiM 
creatures,  who,  I  was  told,  were  na« 
tives  of  Spain;  their  haur  was  long 
and  silky;  their  shape  was  degant, 
and  altogether  they  appeared  to  be 
the^most  lovely  of  tneir  raee.^  It  was 
now  I  first  ^t  a  curious  kind  of  pal^ 
pitetion  of  my  heart ;  but  I  know, 
frdr  reader,  you  cannot  in^tlUs  enter 
into  my  feelmgs,  so  I  diall  not  agafn 
otoude  them  upon  you.  It  was  here, 
likewise,  I  first  witnessed  battles  be* 
tween  ourselves.  A  snarl  or  a  side 
liite  I  had  before  heard  of,  but  any 
thing  further  I  cduld  not  imagine. 
The  feat  I  saw  was  truly  dreaiuul ; 
it  was  between  a  toiwuT  Norwegian 
and  a  sturdy  Seot.  Idontknowwhat 
was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  ■*prelMk> 
bly  some  dispute  about  the  honour  of 
tl^ir  two  countries;  but  dreadfol  was 

Hie  diock  qf ,  combat,  and  long  and 
loud  the  4Me  and  eries  of  the  two 

heroes,    way*  were  bedi  weU  prae< 

tiaed  in  th^  art  of  war,  and  dieur  re- 
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speotive  weapOMs  WM  ttsed  with  isaSk ' 
efibet,  that  the  Add  of  battle  was  ebon 
drenched  with  bklbd.    thej  seemed 
equally  mat6h(9d,  and  the  firiends  of 
both  drought  dieir  own  countryman 
sure  of  success,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  Norwegian's  strengtii  appeared  at 
once  to  fiiil>  and  at  the  same  moment' 
the  i^our  and  courage  of  his  oppo^ 
nent  began  to  risew    He  sdsed  his  foe 
so  fiercely  by  the  lower  part  of  the 
diroat,  that  llie  Uood  gushed  from  the 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  ^riek 
succeeded  shridc,  but  in  a  moment  all 
was  hushed,  and  the  Norwegian  lay 
extended  on  the  ground  a  mangled 
and  unseemly  corse.    If  the  fight  liad 
terminated  otherwise,  the  h^  of  our 
countryman  would  haVe  been  instant* 
ly  opened,  and  he  would  hav€  been 
speedilv  devoured  by  his  antagonist. 
But,  lute  a  true  hero,  the  Scot  knew 
how  to  use  his  victoiy  with  modera* 
tio6«  and  modestlyretired  horn  the 
scene  of  actkm.    While  in  Leiih,  1 
saw  many  other  battles,  bdth  single 
eombate  and  r^;aliff  fighte  of  ten  or 
fifteen  on  each  i^e ;  but  it  is  unne« 
cessary  to  say  more  about  them  at 
present,  as  I  shall  soon  have  occasion, 
in  describing  my  adventures  in  Qer- 
many,  to  dwdl  so  much  on  Uood.'  1 
was  much  amused  at  the  mixed  society 
I  met  with  at  diis  seaport,  and  Hstened 
with  an  eager  ear  to  the  many  adven<« 
tures  and  tales  of  wonder  I  heard  re« 
lated.  One  boasted  of  the  many  coun- 
trks  he  had  vtsited-^-another  d[  die 
escapes  he  had  made-Hi  third  of  the 
hardships  he  had  endured  in  an  eight 
months  voyage— a  fimrth  amused  us 
all  with  the  stories  of  Wliittingtoiiy 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  Puss  in 
BoetSb    And  an  old  fedlow,  who  ap« 
peered  to  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
service,  maintained  to  us,  that,  in  the 
West  Indies,  he  and  a  dozen  compa- 
nions had  been  swallowed  aUvet  by  a 
large  serpent,  and  that  they  had  cut  a 
passage  ottt  f^r  themselves,  ^*  sword  iH 
ktrnd,    and  escaped  safe  to  a  R— 1 1 
But  what  dd%hted  me  most,  W]»  an 
account  another  old  ftOxm  gave  of  the 
toking  of  t^  Isle  of  France  by  an  army 
of  860,000,000  R— te  ! !    The  poor 
Dutch,  he  said,  fought  most  valiantly 
for  long,  but  nothing  could  withstand 


*  llie  climate  of  Spiuii  is  unifflimly  ^nwd  to  eeften  and  refine  the  skins  of  all  the 
■lesser  animalgl  See  Buffon,  j'C. — ^Editor. 
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yffite  at  last  fairly  dHven  6iit  of  the 
Ifilaad.^  Yoa  may  bdieve  how  greed- 
ily I  galped  iQ  Bodli  a  navratiTe-^r  lelt 
m^  spirit  rise  wilhin  me^  atid  I  deter- 
mined instantly  to  go  abroad  and  shar^ 
m  sttdi  deeds  <tf  ^ry.  What,  I 
though^  could  be  more  ignoble  than 
to  stay  moping  at  home,  while  o^ers 
"Vere  gaining  such  immortal  hdnours ! 
Ihad  always  had  a  great  dedre  to  see 
UieworM,  and  revisit,  perhaps/ former 
scenes,  now  alas,  gone  for  ever-" 

"  Oft  in  the  stilly  night  ere  slumber's 

chains  have  bound  me, 
Fond  memory  brmgs  the  light  of  other 

days  around  •me."*^ 

But  the  real  reas(m  was,  that  I  could 
not  possibly  stand  the  dreadful  ^u- 
via  of  those  very  horriUe  rivers  and 
Ukes*  which  form  the  chief  defence  of 
our  barracks. j:  0£ten,  often'  have  I 
turned,  sick,  but  that  did  me  no  ggpd. 
j^y  military  friends  were,  however, 
^  much  to  be  pitied  asmyself-rindeed 
m(»e  scHrthey  could  not  take  them- 
selves off,  like  me,  when  they  ohose, 
without  consulting  any  body.  I  used 
truly  to  pity  them,  poor  fellows,  when 
in  a  hot  summer  evening  they  were 
driven  ir(»n.  their  claret  in  the  open 
i^uare  or  court-^fnany  a  hearty  curse, 
I  can  answer  for  it,  the  worthy  town 
and  corporation  of  Edinburgh  got— 
6jit  I  doubt  it  would  do  them  little 
barm,  or  iny  Mends  little  good ! 

My  resolution  to  go  abroad  was 
quickly  formed^^  and  I  immediately 
accepted  of  a  passage  firom  a  respecta- 
ble^iboking  old  R — t,  who  tdd  me  he 
sailed  a  vessel  in  the  Rotterdam  trade. 
i  was  then  so  ignorant,  (would  you  be- 
lieve it  ?)  ^at  I  thought  if  I  w^ft  to 
Holland,  I  should  be  very  short  dis- 
tance from  ^s  fomous  Isleof  France, 
which  had  so  taken  my  fimcy.  The 
world,  I  at  first  thought,  (ymfsa  I  be« 
gan  to  enter  .upon  mj  new  eidstence) 
did  not  extend  beycnid  our  barrack- 
yard  ;  gradually  my  ideas  got  «oenkr- 
eedas  to  take  in  X^eith  and  Edinburgh, 
put  as  yet  thejr  knew  nothing  bey<md 
them  except  thisfanded  £unous  isUmd, 
which  was  I  could  not  imagine  where. 
My  iriepd  told  me  he  was  !»  sail  next 


ds7;  sd  be  i^dviaed  we  to  lose^id^tlkne 
in  setting'  ab^t  my  pr^wratkins  fbr 
ny  voyage.   Littie,  howev«r,  he  sidd, 
was  nedrasary;  as  he  would  keep  a  gdod 
table>  and  aU  he  asked  in  retund  waft, 
tiMt  I  should  be  under  ins  command 
iqpon  my  arrival.    I  did  mrt  mudh 
rdish  coming  undeir  any  engagement 
of  this  kind;  but  he  told  tee  it  wsft  it 
mere  form^  and  tiiat  it  was  necessary 
for  my  own  protection  on  the  other 
side  of  the  watet'.    I  accordingly  got 
over  my  scruples,  and  he  pronnsed  tb 
sail  next  day — Next  day  came^and> 
the  next,  and  the  next;  and  We  had 
not  even  gone  on  board.  *  Upon  tt^ 
mcmstrating,  my  friend  XxA&  me  a  lo^ 
stoiy  of  the  storm  being  so  great,  that 
he  could  not  vulture  out ;  but  I  tooni 
learnt  that  he  had  nothing  wl^teveir 
to  do  with  the  sailing,  and  that  that 
depended  upon  a  gbod^'huinonred  look- 
ing fat  ^liow,  with*  a  reddish  'fiice, 
who  went  by  the  nJEime  of  the  Captaitt* 
I  therefore  determined  to  go  up  td 
Edinburgh,  atid  forwards  to  pay  a 
visit  to  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
Other  friends  at  the  barracks.    I  took 
the  Leiith  stage  as  far  as  the  BliLdt 
Bull,    ftay,  reader,  (if  there  ever  bfe 
one,)  do  not  doubt  my  narrative,  for 
I  podtively  did;  and  the  way  I  ma«    ^ 
naged  it  was,  in  the  coat  pocket  of  the 
al6resaideoi|»ulent  Cafptain.  I  bdiev^ 
this  was  the  first  time  I  had  tried  ^Mb» 
conv^anee,  so  you  may  imt^ine  I  was 
not  a  littienervous;  but  I  have  oftte, 
often  since  tried  it,  and  made  many  t^ 
tdp  in  the  pouch  of  a  young  midship*, 
man. 

The  Captain  mentioned  on  OUT  way 
up,  (not  however  expressly  to  me,) 
that  he  was  to  sail  in  a  monUi,  so  tiiat 
I  had  now  no  occasion  to  hurry  my^ 
self,  and  determined  to  see  a  little  of 
my  own  coun^.  We  alighted  at  the 
Blade  Bull.  The  Captain  went  into 
the  cofibe-room  to  take  a  glass  of  grog 
with  an  4>ld  shipmate.  Hapjiening  to 
bear  George,  the  red<-faced  waiter,  say; 
that  1^  many  dinheiis  were  to  take 

Slace  that  day/ 1  thoi^ht  I  could  not 
0  better  than  remain  at  iiis  house  ; 
and  therefbre  gently  sl^j^ed  out  (^ 
my  friend's  pocket,  anMoK  m  v  place 
very  quiedy  in  a  earner ^0k  I  had  an 


*  I  find  this  actually  mentioned  by  Bufibn,  St  Pierre,  and  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Qusr* 
][)0&it,  and  M^liy  sdvtMlothar  atttlMn.i--£DrTOB. 
+  T.  Moore..~EniTOil. 
t  Supposed  to  be  the  xivn  Tumble,  ItcHP^Enuoi.  ^  . 
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I  y^m  «|chU>  htilt  .way  *a{M  ani  ilkbred 
t^  (fi.i.  dog,flfi)r  at  me,  but  I  gaar«^ 
llW^  itit  fpirtats  and  he  W9fi,hx^fgfy  to 
h^ve  tbe  excvuse  o£  healing  his^  master 
n^isile,.  t0  t^e  .himself  ofiT.    I  w^itr 
irom  room  to  room,  ancLat  last  I  took 
Creorge's  word  for  it»  that  the  best 
4imier  was.to  be  in  No.  7 ;  and  I  ac- 
.cordii^y  comfortably  nestled  myself 
behind  the  ^e-Mxeen  till  the  moment 
o^  attack  should  commence*  It  at  last 
arrived,  and  a  good  set-to  we  certainly 
had,^  The  waiter  fellows  whipt  off  the 
4i^es  from  the  sideboard  so  quickly, 
Kpwev^,  that  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
^p  my  whiskers  in  half  of  Uiem.    I 
therefore  determined  to  accompany  a, 
choice  one  down  stairs^  and  gently  in« 
sinuated  myself  below  the  cover*    I 
was  not  a  little  nonpluss'd  at  one  of 
ibefdlaws  taking  off  the  cover  as  soon 
^  h^e  got  out  of  tne  door,  for  the  pur^i 
pose,  no  doubt,  of  having  a  tasting 
nimself,  and  was  forced  to  leap  in  his 
face,  and  make  my  escape  as  I  best 
ciouldr.  The  consequence  was,  the  pc|(Hr 
4evil  was  so  terrified,  that  he  let  £ill 
th^  turkey,  china  and  all,  and  had  his 
wages  stopped  for  three  weeks  for  Mb 
pains*.  I  aajoumed  to  the  pantry,  and 
made  a  most  excellent  repast,  .and 
After  some  time  returned  to  the  di« 
iling-room  for  my  wine.    I  found  so 
iQany  glasses  of  champaigne  on  the 
side- table,  that  I  must  confess,  I  ra« 
iber  exceeded,  and  had  sucb  a  head* 
ach  next  morning,  that  I  was  not  re« 
Beved  till  I  had  taken  one  of  F!oke 
and  Spew's  best  Sedleitz.* 

lamafraid  I  am  rather  long-winded 
m  details  of  so  little  consequenoe,  so  I 
must  pass  over  my  visit  to  the  Royal 
JEIotel,  the  New  Club,  mv  friend  Black- 
wood's, our  R— t  Assembly-room,  (be« 
low,  or  rather  in  the  North  and  South 
fridges,)  and  the  Parliament  House 
(a  deviliui  dusty  place,^  where  I  found 
the  macers  uncommonly  officious.  At 
ihe  first  mentioned,  I  must  only  re- 
mark, that  my  rashness  had  welmigh 
Kost  me  my  life.  In  the  early  part  of 
ihe  evening,  I  had  observed  a  pair  of 
green  eyes  prowling  about;  but  the 
eatables  were  so  excdlent,  I  soon  quite 
forgot  all  caution,  and  never  once  again 
tHought  of  the  matter,  till  I  hea^  a 


dieadftiltcreim  ■■iwr<MBfae»evgiHtftt- 
ed'in^all  direotidfi8,4End  fotwdmys^df 
engaged  in  m<»ftal  combat  with  ^at> 
abSkninable  creature  called  a  eat;  She 
IcKildly  trusted  to  her  daws,  and  waa 
not'a  good  biter — I  was ;  smA  dev** 
ted  with  Olasgow  pundi  and  daret,  I 
fought  so  desperately^  that  she  was, 
bdbre  long,  glad  to  sound  a  retreat 

•I  often  walked  along' the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  and  frequently  have  I  put 
my  head  above  a  grating  m  the  Soutli 
Bridge,  and  stood  f(»r  hours  morali« 
zing.  Often,  in  the  middle  of  my  me« 
landioly  reflections,  have  I  been  made 
to  laugh  aloud,  at  the  sight  of  two  fat 
burghers  meeting,  and  attempting  to 
pass  each  other,  first  on  the  one  side 
and  then  on  tbe  other,  I  daresay  at 
least  eighteen  different  time^,'  but  the 
result  always  was,  tbdr  falling  into 
each  other's  arm&    The  good  people 
of  Edinbui^h  diiould  really  have  les« 
sens  in  walking.  '  It  wduldbe  more 
wohhy  of  the  Provost  and  Gorporalioa 
to  set  the  example  oi  such  a  thing  as 
this,  than  all  their  gymnastics  &nd 
nonsense.  Nobody  ever  seems  to  think 
it  necessary  to  look  where  he  is  going. 
Indeed,  every  body  makes  it^a  rule  to 
look  one  way  and  walk  another.    The 
more  dirty  a  fdlow  is,  with  llie  more 
confidencehe  walks  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh.    He  thrusts  a  hand  into  each 
pocket  of  his  inexpressibles,  and  the 
pavement  is  instantly  cleared  for  him, 
as  no  one  but  those  as  fildiy  as  him- 
sdf  care  to  rub  shoulders  with  him* 
It  is  teally  quite  unsafe  fdr  one  of  ua 
to  go  along  the  pavement  of  Edi«t<^ 
burgh,  for  thare  is  no  saying  i/^faidk 
side  the  man  yeu  meet  will  t{3:e— ^teii 
to  one  he  even  puts  bra  foot  on  you. 
Now,  in  the  streets  of  London,  every 
body  knows  there  are  r^ular  sid^ 
and  regular  stir^ms  of  people ;  and  of- 
ten have  i  walked  between  tbe  two 
columns,  and  indeed  often  in  the  mid- 
dle of  them,  as  the  Lendcmers  are  too 
much  taken  up  with  themselves  to 
mind  any  body  else.  A  Sawney  Scot^ 
on  the  contrary,  is  always  lookingabout 
him,  and  would,  I  am  sure,  stay  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  be  he  ever  in  such 
a  hurry,  to  see  one  of  us  killed,  or  even 
to  look  at  one  of  our  dead  bodies*— But 
I  have  to  apologize  for  taking  the-  li- 


*  Supposed  to  be  Messrs  Pugh  and  Plews^of  No»  33,  Pnnce^fl  Street,  Bktinbuvgh.-* 
Sditok. 
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Mft  lUcMctiem  ofaPcdr  Pnoitfitgd  Animal  p.roT. 

bite  loyalty  hM  fled  with  ^  <<wpff, 
«-!.      1      .     «j.  ,_-   _!-  w  *?**>  **"^^  *"  •^^  nowhere  mote  loy- 

aefi»e  leaying  Bdmbuip^  I  must,    alty  tlnm in  Seotland;  audit  has  only 
hirtwver,  m  jyatioe  to  its  mhabitanta^    become  more  rational  with  thdr  more  ^ 
g^eUiem  credit  for  th^go^himig.    modcmte  potations.    Long  inay  they ' 
The  Scots  aw  m  general  talked  of  as    hi^,  hip,  hurra  to  the  king's  health 
a  saving,  parsunomous  people,  but  I    over  a  bumper  of  claret » 
am  rare  they  are  not  so  in  their  wines.        During  the  following  week,  I  went 
llieie  M  not  a  p^ri^half4amiihed    upon  an  expedition  with  some  of  my  ' 
ywing  Lawyer,  who'clln  pretend  to    own  family,  and  about  300  others,  to  ' 
{^ve«  dinner,  witidlit  and  the    East  Lothian,  to  visit  some  frieildr. 

iduft  oi  onlv  kitohen  win^  ironM  \m    The  weather  was  deH^tful,  neither 

too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  I  really  en- 
joyed  my  trip.  In  our  progress  through  * 
a  field,  we  run  o?er  a  couple  of  &« 
bdurerg,  who  were  fast  asleep,  but  they ' 
never  saw  us.  and  we  thought  it  a  pity 
to  disturb  them.  Nfext  day,  we  met 
a  couple  of  nurserymaids,  with  chil- 
dren;  who  all  screamed  most  furiously 
at  the  sight  of  us.  We  passed  on, 
however,  and  were  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment.  On  the  third  day,  for  we, 
took  our  journey  very  easily,  we  arri- 
ved at  our  plate  of  rendezvous,  whidi 
was  a  large  old  mmsion-house,  at  the 
thne  uninhabited^  The  tnuster-rott 
was  called  early  next  morning,  and 
omr  force  was  found  to  be  about  10,000.* 
The  proprietor  of  the  house  (or  rather 
he  who  reckoned  himself  so,)  a  hirge 
muscular  old  brown  K— t,  thanked  us 
for  the  hbnour  We  had  done  him,  and* 
for  so  kindly  volunteering  to  assist  him 
in  what  he  considered  a  great  nation- 
al quarrel.  It  was  arranged  that  we 
should  all  assemble  in  fighting  order,  in 
the  large  dining-room,  at  nine  o'clock 
that  evening.  Punctually  as  the  old' 
dock  tdled  that  hour,  each  hole  vomit.. 
ed  fttrth  her  garrison,  and  in  the  course' 
of  half  an  hour  we  were  in  fioll  march. 
Our  first  attack,  it  was  determined, 
should  be  upon  the  house  of  a  fiumer, 
who  had  been  most  active  against  us. 
I  had  the  honour  of  commanding  a 
small  party  of  pidted  Mows,  and  of- 
fei«d  my  Services  to  push  on  and  make 
observations  how  matters  stood. 

It  waiT  midniffht,  and  all  around' 
seemed  to  be  still  as  death.  My  heart 
siidcened  at  the  sig^t  of  horror  which' 
was  now  before  me — 1500  heads  of 
slaughtered  friends,  I  coimted,  nailed* 
i^i  along  a  paGng^but  vengeance  is, 
sweet,  and  we  pushed  on. 


me.* 


idea  ^  only  kitchen  wines  would  be 
quite  shodung-T-4i  thing  talked  of  for 
a  month,  and  what  indeed  he  could 
never  recover.  Now,  lode  at  John 
Boil,  who  isasrich  as  you  choose ;  but 
iba  thinks  if  he  gives  you  pcnrt,  ypu  are 
very  wdl  off! !  Reader,  can  you  ex- 
plamthis^  Feriiaps  John  is  sensiUe 
hia  claret  is  not  good,  at  least  in  oom- 
pwisoB  of  the  Lefth  daret.  No  such 
thing,.  John  thinks  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  him  the  very  best  thst  can 
be  1 — ^I  think  I  can  ^epound  it— John 
is  a  fat,  good-humoured  fellow,  but  a 
little  selfidi.  He  finds  black  strap, 
vidiich  he  cwtainly  has  very  good, 
agrees  bast  with  his  own  stomach,  and 
therefore  thinks  it  should  do  so  idth 
his  guests.  We  Scots  gentlemen,  on 
the  omtmry,  have  been  kng  aocusfeom- 
ed  to  daret^  it  having  been  introduced 
daring  our  connexion  with  France,  and 
supplied  by  the  smi^lers  long  alter 
thid;  was  at  «n  end;  and  besides,  we 
would  rather  starve  a  week  ourselvea, 
than  not  be  able  togive  our  fii^ids  the 
yervbest«  John  is  rich— we  are  pooiv 
ana  at  Ae  same  time  proud ;  and  a 
fdlow  without  a  fortune^  you  know^ 
is  always  afraid  of  showing  his  pover- 
ty !  1  The  tax  upon  French  wines  is 
very  hard  upon  us  ;  but  we  still  con- 
trive to  carry  on  in  a  small  way,  though 
the  tappit'hens  of  former  days  are  now 
at  an  end.  Indeed,  it  is  tnoog^t  by 
8Giae»  that  this  tax,  which  diminish- 
ed the  U8e«f  daret  m  Scotland,  did- 
more  to  oyertunrtiie  old  Jacobite  spi*- 
rit  of  the  country,  than  evoi  the  Clan- 
ActMidfl 

.1        -  _■ 

Haughty  and  bold  the  Caledonian  stood, 
dd  was  fa^  mutton,  and  his  claret  good : 
"  Let  him  drink  port,"  the  crafty  states- 
man cried; 
He  dnmk  the  poison,  and  his  spirit  died. 


*  I  w(mder  obr  historian  did  not  notice  the  dust  of  Edinburgh,  for  whiqh  it  is  iustly 
so  oekbiated.  It  may,  howc?er,  be  of  some  service  to  the  eyes  of  my  pedestrian  mends* 
forme  to  observe,  that  the  dust  on  the  North  Bridge,  where  indeed  it  is  always  to  be 
lcmnd|  if  only  annoying  on  that  sids  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing.— JSiUTOB^^Tp 


.«»-3 


Wrmm  iy  mmi4f^ 


,  The  farmer  und  hni  &mi]y  wm 
fk^  imle^p>  totally  uaconscicma  of  the 
jBiachief.  wlu^U.  was  plotted  agaiiMt 
ttiem.  Tbe surly watch-dog gavenow 
and  tl^n  a  growl;  but  I  ascertained 
he  was  cbaihedx  so  little  attention  was 
.paid  to  him.  Our  first  attack  was  on 
the  hen-house.  Cbickensj  young  tur^ 
keys^  gees^j&c.—- every  thing  wassw^t 
iiway,  and  a  few  bones  and  feathers 
alone  remained  to  show  the  slaughter 
.which  had  taken  place.  The  pigeon- 
house  was  next  yi8ited>  then  the  dairy ; 
And  the  cheese^  milk^  and  cream,  in  a 
n^oment  disappeared.  ,  Every  thing 
whidi  could  not  be  eaten  was  destroy- 
ed. Here  some  of  our  fellows,  however, 
aeemed  to  forget  themselves,  and  were 
#0  overcome  by  the  quantities  they  had 
c<»tsumedj  that  we  were  forced  to  leave 
them  to  dieir  fate,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  vras  not  a  pleasant  one,  as  they 
,cf  course  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the  in- 
furiate enemy.  An  attack  upon  the 
sleeping  rooms  of  the  cottage  was  now 
meditated ;  but  I  was  most  happy  that 
it  wss  voted  first  to  destroy  the  wheat, 
as  I  fearsome  of  the  younger  children 
must  have  fallen  victims  to  the  uih 
^vemable  rage  of  our  troops.  Ample 
justice  was,  however,  dcme  to  the 
wheat,  and  every  thing  else  we  could 
find*  We  suddenly  came  upon  two 
cats,  but  they  fied  in  dismay  at  the 
fOght  of  our  numbers.  A  retreat  was 
at  last  sounded — day  began  to  dawn, 
and  we  marched  at  a  slow  pace  back 
to  our  castle.  Above  1000  never  re- 
turned, and  most  probably  fell  victims 
to  their  excesses. 

Two  days  were  necessary  to  recruit 
our  stomachal,  and  then  another  expe« 


ditm  was  arvaagad  t»  aHack.  oba  of 
th^  humim  apedfs,  (a  kind  tf  tw»- 
legged  monster,)  whose  profeadon,  I 
am  toldji  was  to  maka  war  upon  us, 
lundwho  had  been  the  chief  asaistaat 
of  the  farmer  we  had  just  visited.  I 
do  detest  a.  tall,  lean,  lank,  palof&ced 
ill-looking  man  about  fifty,  who  la 
dressed  in  dirty  old  buck^in  breeches^ 
an  old  washedf  out  jane  ftock-out  ooat^ 
and  a  moleskin  waisteo&t,  (<»>  monster 
xtf  cruelty  I  one  sometimes  even  made 
o£  the  skins  of  our  countrymen,)  e»« 
pedally  if  he  has  akindof  spear  walbi 
mg  stick,  and  be  followed  by  three  or 
four  little  mongrel  curs.  He  is  suie 
to  be  a  R— t.»Catcher,*  as  you,  my 
reader,  would  call  him.  Many  a  friend 
have  I  seen  demoUdbed  by  hia  eantiipB 
-^Hooan^  lose  a  leg,  and  many  die  in 
agony  m  their  own  houses,  m»n  the 
v3e  food  he  prepared  for  us.  But  ai^ 
thing  is  betto-  than  to  be  taken  pri« 
son^  by  one  of  these  vile  vermin,  for 
th^  will  think  nothing  of  skinnii^ 
you  alive,  or  of  burniag  you  to  death 
ov^  a  candle.  And,  Mr  Human* 
Header,  (if  this  ever  readies  the  eyas 
of  one,)  besides  ridding  you  of  us» 
(which  they  really  dcm't  try  to  do,) 
they  will  ease  you  of  plenty  more;  for 
I  menm  saw  one  of  those  gentry  who 
was  not  also  by  profession  a  thief! 
This  expedition,  liowev»>  1  eould  Hot 
join,  as  I  was  anxious  not  to  disap- 
point the  party  wi^  whom  I  had 
agreed  to  go  to  Holland.  I  therefwe 
made  the  best  of  my  way  back  to  Leith, 
which  I  accomplished  without  diffi« 
(mlty,  as  a  iriend  pioemred  me  a  seat 
in  a  hay  cart. 


CHAFTBa  II. 


Ws  set  sail  in  a  few  days  with  a 
fair  wind  down  the  Frith,  and  soon 
kft  the  Bass  and  tbe  May  behind  us* 
I  must  confess,  I  was  a  little  afraid, 
when,  for  tbe  first  time,  I  was  out  of 
nghtof  land.  It  is  a  dismal  thought  to 
have  Qothing  but  sea  and  sky  around, 
and  only  a  frail  plank  between  us  and 
the  fathomless  depths  of  ocean.  This 
was  my  first  voyage ;  but  many  a  day 
and  month  and  year  have  I  sp^it  on 
the  wattf  since  that  time.  I  have 
tried  all  vessels,  but  certainly  prefer 
the  merchantmen.  As  fi)r  their  sloops 


or  brigs  of  war,  I  shall  not  Wj  th«a 
in  a  hurry  again.  It  is  a  shame  ibr 
the  Admiralty  to  risk  people's  lives  in 
them.  I  believe  I  was  the  only  living 
thing  that  remained  to  tdl  the  fftte  of 
the  last  I  was  in.  The  eating  (a  point 
of  some  little  consideration)  in  the 
merdiantmen  is  always  good.  On  board 
them,  we  have  likewise  fewer  humaii 
enemies ;  and  the  men-c^-war's  m^ 
are  rather  troublesome.  They  are  too 
knowing  for  us,  and  never  think  of 
giving  any  quarter. 
I  was  a  httle  squeandah  or  so  for 
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the  %nit  A^y  Imtnotitfiiglfkefiomeof 
our  pnsengenu  The  gKat  secret  I 
hsve  idways  ibniicl^  is  to  eat  plenty, 
and  drink  a  Mtde  brandy ;  that  is 
nMwh  betlar  dilui  all  yoor  quack  re- 
cei|Afr     ' 

We  fawi»  dog  oir  iK^ufd,  but  he  was 
a  lazy-mangy  iwow,  and  gave  us  lit- 
tle trouble.  l%Bii?tnd  continued  fb* 
Tourable,  and  on  li»  ttxth  evening, 
the  lights  of  GoereeKftlid'HiiToetsluis 
were  visible.  SoiBie*  of  the  passengers 
left  us  at  the  latter  town ;  but  I  meqe« 
ly  went  ashcnre  and  took  artipid  look 
M  the  streets^  and  of  the  guard-ship, 
which  was  in  the  Dock  in  ^  the  centre 
of  the  town^  and  returned  to  the  smack 
by  the  Captain's  boat.  I  saw  rather 
a  curious  scene  on  board  the  man«of^ 
war.  Some  of  her  men  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  row  the  previous  night,  and 
yrece  sentenced  to  be  flogged.  After 
being  stripped,  they  seemed  to  dip 
each  man  in  the  water  before  com- 
mencing the  more  disagreeable  part 
of  the  operation.  If  I  had  noi  been 
in  such  a  hurry,  I  should  certainly 
have  made  bold  to  have  carried  a  bis- 
cmt  to  a  poor  little  midshipman,  who 
was  condemned  to  remain  twelve  hours 
at  the  mast-head  for  some  nonsense  or 
other,  and  who  looked  most  miserably 
ccAA. 

Mynheer  is  certainly  a  strange  fat- 
bottomed  animal  after  all.  His  pipe 
never  seems  to  be  out  of  his  moutn, 
nor  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets.  The 
pilots  who  came  on  board,  with  their 
very  little  hats,  their*  immense  wide 
abort  breeches,  and  large  wooden  shoes, 
surprised  me  not  a  little.  The  Dutch 
get  the  credit  of  being  very  cleanly, 
but  I  cannot  say  much  as  to  that,  m 
their  persons  at  least  The  Bad  Huis, 
or  Bath  Hotel,  which  is  on  the  Boom 
Keys,  the  best  street  in  Rotterdam,  was 
reeommended  to  me  as  the  only  one 
a  gentleman  eould  go  to,  and  there  ac- 
cordingly I  and  four  of  die  passengers 
took  up  our  quarters.  They  all  im- 
mediately ordered  hot  baths;  but  I 
contented  myself  with  a  cold  one, 
which  I  found  very  agreeable,  after 
being  cooped  up  as  we  had  been. 
They  had  the  bill  of  fare  brought  to 
them.  .  I  went  to  the  pantry  myself 
and  chose  what  I  thought  best.  By 
the  by,  it  was  curious  enough  that  I 
did  not  find  a  single  ^ntleman  of  my 


in  llie  whde  House ;  I  bolur*- 
ever,  found  plenty  traces  of  them,  ai^ 
t^refbrlB  conjectured  tiiey  had  gone 
on  some  expedition.  At  the  house  of . 
the  consul,  Mr  Ferrier,  (^o  was  i 
Scotsman^)  I  found  many  fHends,  to 
whom  I  had  introductions,  and  I  can 
assure  my  reader  I  Was  most  liberaliy 
and  hospitably  entertained. 

Upon  the  miole,  there  did  not  ttg^m 
p^  much  to*  be  seen  in  the  towir. 
The  inhabitants  seemed  more  an  eat« 
ing  and  drinl^g  sort  of  people  than 
any  thing  else.  Their  ferries  through 
the  town  are  a  very  great  nuisance,  as- 
one  cannot  always  have  a  ddt  about 
thi^ ;  and  a  surly  brown  Dutch  ras^* 
cal  at  one  time  had  the  impudence  to* 
stop  me  till  I  had  to  borrow  from  a 
friend.  The  statue  of  Erasmus  is  a 
shabby  concern. 

We  made  several  excursions  Into 
the  neighbouring  country,  sometimes 
on  foot,  but  wegenerally  went  in  their 
track  boats,  or  "  Trekschuiten,"  as 
they  choose  to  call  them — ^•'Roef,** 
in  which  we  always  found  tolerably 
dean  and  comfortable ;  and  we  visits 
ed  various  of  the  Lust-Huises,  or 
country  villas  of  the  Burghers,. where 
excellent  tables  are  always  kept,  I  war^ 
rant.  Among  other  places,  I  paid  a 
visit  to  the  village  of  Broek,  where 
there  is  such  an  affectation  of  cleanH* 
ness,  that  I  remember  seeing  a  po<>r 
little  boy  sent  to  the  Rasping- Huis 
for  a  month,  for  merely  in  a  comer 
attempting  2.  P. ! ! !  *  We  stayed  two 
days  with  an  old  rich  Mynheer,  who 
had  a  large  dairy  at  Gouda ;  but  his 
cheese  wlis  very  salt  to  my  taste,  and 
it  certainly  made  me  drink  far  too 
much  of  his  Schiedam  gin,  which  was 
quite  to  my  fancy. 

A  party  were  intending,  I  found,  to 
make  a  trip  along  the  Rhine;  so  I 
tibought  I  couid  not  do  better  than  join 
it.  We  went  by  the  Hague,  Haarlem, 
and  Amsterdam.  With  the  last,  I  was 
much  disappointed.  They  say  it  con- 
tains S00,000  human  inhabitants,  but 
it  has  not  even  a  tolerable  hotel.  The 
famous  Haarlem  tulip  gardens,  I  of 
course  visited,  particularly  those  of 
Van  Eeden.  I  wonder  what  the  fools 
could  see  in  tulips,  who  gave  10,000 
guilders  for  one  root.  The  organ  is 
certainly  very  fine ;  but  it  neforly  cracks 
ed  the  druBi  of  my  ears* 
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It  was  a  few  miles  ft<om  HSarlem 
^f  I  was  surprised  with  the  sight  of 
Mynheer  Wooilenblok  passing  me  on 
fbot  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  an 
hour.  A^  few  days  before,  I  had  left 
him  at  Rotterdam  a  happy  comfort- 
able-looking fellow.  He  was  now  pale 
and  car&*wom^  and  evidently  much 
confused.  But  I  had  just  a  glimpse 
of  him,  for  he  passed  me  like  a  sbot. 
Every  hody  knows  the  story  of  poor 
Mynheer  '^oodenblok.  Some  years 
before  he  was  thrown  from  the  dili- 
gence, and  had  his  leg  so  shattered, 
tnat  amputation  was  necessary.  He 
had,  however,  perfectly  recovered  his 
health,  and  was  universally  esteemed 
one  of  the  richest  and  happiest  men 
of  Rotterdam.  In  an  evil  hour,  he 
was  attracted  by  an  advertisement  of 
M.  Tourhevoult,  a  most  Ingenious  me- 
dianic,  who  had  just,  he  thought, 
brought  to  perfection  his  admirable  in- 
vention of  artificial  legs.  Poor  Wood- 
enblok  was  easily  persuaded  to  order 
one.  Only  two  days  before,  it  had 
been  fitted  on  for  the  first  time.  After 
walking  about,  he  called  at  the  shop 
to  suggest  a  dight  alteration.  Toume- 
voult  appeared  merely  to  have  tighten- 
ed a  screw  nail ;  but  the  effect  was 
instantaneous — Woodenblok  rushed 
down  stairs — the  streets  were  cleared 
before  him— rhe  loudly  called  for  as- 
sistance, but  nobody  could  come  up 
with  him.  At  last  in  his  agony,  he 
laid  hold  of  the  railing  of  Mynheer 
Sohdderman^  house.  It  stopped  him 
for  a  moment,  and  then  yielding  to 
his  grasp,  he  dragged  it  along  with 
iiim.  Toumevoult*s  house  was  on  the 
bank  of  the  Schic  Canal,  which,  it  will 
be  recollected,  is  straight  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Haarlem.  W(^enblok  having 
completely  lost  all  command  of  his 
kg,  was  entirely  at  its  mercy.  Nei- 
ther canal,  nor  wall,  nor  tree,  nor 
house  rendered  him  the  slightest  as- 
sistance, for  nothing  could  oppose  his 
headlong  course.  Poor  fellow,  I  never 
saw  him  again.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  £cdlowing  day,  I  believe,  exhaust- 
ed nature  gave  up  the  struggle.  But 
his  limb,  vigorous  as  ever,  still  insisted 
<ni  performing  ite  office,  and  continued 
to  stalk  along  with  its  ghasdy  burden. 
I  am  told  his  withering  bones  may  yet 
be  met  with  in  the  wilds  of  Grermany ; 
and  indeed  they  must  continue  their 
rwgid  march  till  the  end  of  time,  as 
their  speed  is  so  completely  beyond 
the  reach  of  mortals ! 
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When  at  Amsterdam,  I  was  nearly 
carried  ofi^to  Archangel,  which  would, 
at  the  time,  have  been  radier  a  hore 
indeed.  After  a  grand  let-off,  given 
by  a  rich  burgo-master,  to  which  my  * 
fnends  got  me  a  special  invitation,  I 
incautiously  exceeded  in  the  cura^oa, 
of  which  I  did  not  at  all  then  know 
the  strengtii.  l^vVessel  put  to  sea, 
and  I  had  enough  to  do  to  secure  my 
retreat  in  the  pilot  boat.  From  Am- 
sterdam we  proceeded  in  a  curious 
large  diligence  to  Utrecht,  and  from 
that  to  Cologne.  We  had  twelve  (hu- 
man) passengers  inside,  who  smoked 
the  whole  time  without  intermis^on. 
I,  as  well  as  all  my  species,  are  most 
partial  to  perfumes,  and  I  did  not 
therefore  fail  to.  visit  the  representa- 
tive of  Signior  Jean  Marie  Farina  in 
his  shop,  No.  4568,  k  la  rue  haute  a 
Cologne.  Nothing  struck  me  parti- 
cularly in  this  town  of  Cologne.  The 
streets  are  very  narrow,  and  seemed 
dull  enough.  To  be  sure,  tiie  princi- 
pal one,  which  is  said  to  be  a  G^erman 
league  in  length,  is  rather  fine.  The 
old  convent  of  the  Ladies  of  St  Ursula, 
is  curious  at  least.  They  shew  you 
in  it  the  bones  of  11,000  virgins,  who 
they  saj  were  murdered  by  the  Huns 
at  the  time  of  their  invasion,  when  they 
destroyed  the  town.  I  might  easily 
have  had  a  taste  of  them ;  but  I  had 
no  fancy  for  such  antiquated  old 
maids.  In  the  Cathedral,  or  Dom,  as 
they  call  it,  you  see  the  tomb  of  the 
three  famous  Kings  of  Cologne,  and 
ihe  gold  and  silver  chests  wluch  con- 
tain the  bones  of  the  Holy  Engelberth. 
I  don't  think,  in  the  whole  town^ 
there  is  any  thing  else  worth  the  trou- 
ble of  looking  at.  The  Hotel  "  Le 
Prince  Charles,"  I  found  tolerablv 
comfortable :  There  is  a  good  Frencn 
cook,  but  he  is  a  saucy  fdlow. 

It  was  in  the  trenches  of  Cologne, 
that  I  first  saw  prisoners  working  out 
of  doors  in  chains.  They  looked  poor 
miserable  creatures.  All  of  them  were 
dressed  in  dirty  yellow,  and  were 
chained  in  couples,  the  most  desperate 
having  likewise  chains  to  their  feet. 

Finding  a  detachment  just  setting 
out  to  join  the  Grand  Allied  Army,  I 
thought,  as  a  true  Briton,  I  could  do 
no  less  than  accompany  it,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  all  our  party  to  do  the 
same. 

Every  body  knows,  that  the  French 
nation,  seized  with  the  same  wild  de- 
sire, which  maddene<l  their  human 
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countrymen^  had  fcnr  long  been  endea- 
vouring to  humble  and  crush  the 
ivhole  nations  of  the  Continent.  The 
spirit  of  freedom  had  now>  however, 
begun  to  arise,  and  the  Fren6h,  in  their 
turn,  found  themselves  attacked  on  all 
sides.  The  detachment  with  which  I 
marched,  consisted  of  80,000.  As  we 
had  little  baggage,  having  crossed  the 
Rhine,  we  proceeded  rapidly  through 
a  dull  uninteresting  country.  On  the 
morning  following  the  ^th  night,  we 
had  scarcely  begun  to  enjoy  a  refresh* 
ing  slumber,  when  there  was  a  call  to 
arms.  Our  light  troops,  who  were  in 
advance,  had  come  unexpectedly  upon 
the  enemies*  sentries,  ana  immediately 
fell  back  upon  the  main  body.  From 
a  prisoner  or  two  they  had  taken,  we 
learnt  that  wewere  close  upon  thegrand 
French  army,  amounting,  by  the  low« 
est  accounts,  to  300,000,000  fighting 
R — ts !  The  Allies  lay  three  miles  off; 
but  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  and 
we  luckily  effected  a  junction,  ahnost 
before  our  arrival  had  been  weU  known 
in  the  French  camp.  The  Allied  Army 
did  not  exceed  200,000,000,  of  whom 
not  above  180,000  were  British.  Both 
armies  had  long  been  suffering  the  ex- 
tremity of  famine.  The  Commissary 
General  of  each  army,  and  the  whole 
commissariat,  had  already  been  devour- 
ed, after  pleading  in  vain,  how  unex- 
pectedly the  supplies  had  been  cut  off 
by  irresistible  human  force. 

I  must  attempt  a  short  description 
of  that  memorable  battle,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  decided  the  fate  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  signal  was  no  sooner  given  than 
the  Allies,  without  waiting  the  attack 
of  the  French,  rushed  in  upon  their 
ranks  with  desperate  rapidity,  as  if 
wholly  r^ardless  of  safety.  The 
French  considered  this  first  step  of  the 
Allies  to  be  the  result  of  madness,  and 
were  more  inclined  to  despise  them  as 
maniacs  than  oppose  them  as  soldiers. 
However,  they  were  quickly  undecei- 
ved. It  had  never  before  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Allies  to  run  on  with  this 
headlong  valour,  but  pinching  hunger 
added  fury  to  their  courage,  and  com- 
paring the  number  of  their  own  forces 
with  that  of  the  enemy,  and  expecting 
victory  only  from  desperate  valour, 
they  determined  to  break  through  the 
enemies'  ranks,  or  fall  in  the  attempt. 
The    French,  however,  stood   their 


ground  with  g^at  intrqiidity,  and  the 
battle  was  long,  and  loud,  and  fiercew 
The  conflict  raged  with  doubtM  is* 
sue  for  many  hours.  Quarter  was  nei- 
ther given  nor  taken,  and  the  field  was 
everywhere  dyed  with  blood.  About 
three  in  the  morning,  the  Frenchmade 
a  desperate  effi)rt  by  bringing  up  the 
best  and  bravest  of  their  whole  army*. 
The  French  general  led  this  furious 
attack  in  person.  Undismayed  by  the 
dreadfrd  slaughter  around  mem,  they 
struggled  on  with  fearful  shouts,  over 
groimd,  now  slippery  with  blood,  now 
fumost  impassable  with  accumulated 
heaps  of  dead.  Our  light  troops,  who 
were  acting  as  skirmiiSiers,  gave  way 
before  them.  They  were  now  within, 
ten  yards  of  us — We  were  no  longer 
toberestrained.^--The  word,  to  charge, 
was  given.  At  that  moment,  the  rising 
sun  broke  Uirough  the  clouds,  and. 
darted  a  ray  of  glory  on  the  advancing 
arm^.  The  onset' was  irresistible; 
and  indeed  the  enemy,  exhausted  an& 
dispirited  by  their  previous  exertions, 
now  scarcely  even  attemptedresistance*. 
The  first  line  was  soon  thrown  bads, 
and  mingled  with  the  second  in  hope- 
less confusion.  On  every  side  the 
French  fled  in  the  utmost  dismay-^. 
In  vain  their  commander  endea?oured 
to  restore  the  day ;  it  was  too  late. , 
All  attempts  at  regularity  were  aban- 
doned, and  their  corps  of  every  de- 
scription were  mingled  and  blended 
together  in  one  tide  of  flight,  which  no 
one  any  longer  either  attempted  \» 
guide  or  restrain. 

Such  was  this  memorable  battle,* 
which  annihilated  the  hopesof  France, 
and  put  an  end  to  that  convulsive 
struggle,  which  so  long  shook  Europe 
—nay,  even  the  earth  itself,  to  its  cen« 
tre.  Since  the  deluge,  never  was  there 
such  a  slaughter.  The  field  was  li- 
terally soaked  with  blood,  and  in  many 
places  masses  of  seventy  or  eighty  dead 
bodies  were  to  be  found  heaped  above 
each  other,  just  as  they  had  fallen  in 
the  struggle  of  death.  The  slaughter 
at  Attila's  battle  of  Chalons  was  only 
estimated  at  460,000,  but  that  number 
was  nothing  in  comparison  of  those 
who  fell  on  this  bloody  field.  The 
loss  of  the  French  alone  exceeded 
156,000,000.  That  of  the  Allies  was 
little  more  than  half  that  number! ! 

As  I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  any 
history  of  the  war,  of  which  so  many 
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accounts  haye  no  doubt  been  publish* 
€d,  I  shall  now  continue  my  personal 
(not,  as  in  law  language,  opposed  to 
real)  narrative.  I  shall  only  add,  that 
it  seemed  perfectly  to  be  understood 
on  both  sides,  that  no  enemy  was  to 
be  devoured,  till  the  battle  was  com* 
pletely  at  an  end.  Dangerous  indeed 
It  would  have  been  for  him  who  broke 
thi-ough  this  rule  to  satisfy  his  era* 
vings,  as  in  the  moment  of  victory  he 
womd  assuredly  have  been  surround- 
ed and  torn  to  pieces  by  his  infuriated 
foes.  The  following  night,  however, 
presented  ashockingsnectacle.  Imagine 
to  yourself,  my  gentle  reader,  about 
120,000,000  warriors,  maddened  with 
hui^r,  let  loose  on  such  a  banquet. 
But  I  shall  not  attempt  a  description. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  many  paid  the  penalty 
of  their  voraciousness.  I  suffered  in 
a  slighter  degree;  and  was  glad  to 
avaQ  myself  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Selt« 
zer  waters,  which  are  only  about  thirty 
miles  from  Coblentz.  I  forgot  to  say, 
that  on  the  night  of  the  engagement, 
a  duel  took  place  in  presence  of  the 
whole  army,  between  two  Austrian 
Hamsters,*  as  if  they  had  not  al- 
ready bad  enough  of  fighting.  We 
waited  till  the  one  dispatched  the  other, 
and  then  we  instantly,  by  a  drum- 
head court-martial,  condemned  the 
victor  to  death.  This  was  absolutely 
necessary  with  those  gentry,  as  they 
must  always  be  fighting  with  some- 
body. They  are  the  very  Irish  of 
R— ts. 

In  a  few  days  I  was  as  well  as  ever. 
My  wounds  were  only  flesh  ones. 
My  teeth  soon  recovered  their  edge. 
,  The  stiffness  left  my  jaws,  and  I  was 
able  again  to  admire  the  beauties  of 
the  surrounding  scenery. 

The  town  of  Coblentz  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mo- 
selle. Here  the  majestic  Rhine  gently 
flows  along  in  all  its  grandeur,  sepa- 
rating the  town  from  the  noble  fort- 
ress of  Ehrenbreitstein.  I  crossed  over 
the  bridge  of  boats,  and  made  a  most 
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minute  inspi^tion  of  this  very  roman- 
tic castle,  which  gave  me  great  pleasure 
indeed.  In  a  few  days  I  availed  my* 
self  of  a  passage-boat  which  was  goin^ 
to  Mavence,  and  was  ^uite  enraptured 
with  tne  view  on  all  sides.  The  beau- 
tiful little  islands — the  ruined  convents 
and  castles  so  tastefully  nerched  on 
the  surrounding  heights— the  constant 
succession  of  vineya^s  now  laden  with 
harvest— all  delighted  me.  Still,  how- 
ever, I  was  out  of  humour.  Our  boat 
had  a  cargo  of  those  low  beer- drinking 
miscreants  called  German  students, 
who,  to  strangers,  and  I  am  sure  to 
every  body  but  themselves,  are  most 
disagreeable  and  disgusting  fellows. 
Their  ridiculous  dress,  long  1 — sy  hair, 
bravado  manners,  and  reid  as  well  as 
affected  dirtiness,  not  to  mention  their 
constant  songs  and  noisy  mirth,  quite 
put  me  out  of  sorts.  Some  of  our 
species  who  attended  them  took  them 
as  their  model,  and  succeeded  in  mar- 
king themselves  equally  disagreeable. 
In  addition  to  this  annoyance,  Rhe« 
nish  wines,  and  perhaps  also  the  water, 
I  found  did  not  well  agree  with  my 
stomach ;  and  no  inconsiderable  an- 
noyance, I  soon  experienced*  They 
seemed,  however,  to  have  exactly  the 
same  effect  upon  every  Englishman  I 
saw,  so  I  was  not  singular.  A  little 
brandy  soon,  however,  put  me  all  to 
rights;  and  by  the  tin^  I  reached 
Strasbourg,  I  was  perfectly  well  again, 
and  able  to  do  ample  justice  to  her 
Splendid  Pies !  t  I  attended  high  mass 
in  the  great  Cathedral  of  Strasbourg, 
and  was  surprised  and  pleased  at  ine 
sight  of  10,000  soldiers,  in  review  or- 
der, drawn  up  within  its  waUs.  It 
was  tiresome  enough  work  mounting 
to  the  top  of  the  spire,  (which  I  as- 
certained, by  the  steps  I  took,  to  be 
exactly  490  feet  high,  Strasbourg  mea* 
sure;  and  this  is  exactly  eight  feet 
higher  than  St  Peter's  at  Rome,)  but 
I  made  it  out,  notwithstanding  the 
sulky  looks  of  the  jackanapes  who 
lives  at  the  top.  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  beauty  of  the  view  from  ^ia 


*  The  Mut  Cricatut  of  Linnsui.    The  Ufe  of  a  Hamster  is  divided  between  ea^ 

Ing  and  fighting.    He  attacks  man  and  every  other  animal,  and  will  never  let  go  his 

hold  till  he  be  beaten  to  pieces.    They  abound  chiefly  in  Austria  and  Silesia,  but  are 

to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  Germany.    Their  holes  are  very  commodious,  and 

*  are  laid  out  with  great  ingenuity. — Vide  Bulfon,  Sultzer^s  Travels,. &c. — £d. 

-f*  lies  pat^s  de  Strasbourg,  composed  oi  giUcr  of  every  kind,  and  which  are  some- 
times six  feet  in  length,  are  highly  celebrated  I-^Editok. 
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CathedraL  -At^our  feet  you  have  the 
ancient  town,  with  all  its  regular  for* 
tifications  and  outworks^-the  nuy  estic 
Rhine,  with  its  bridge  of  boats,  and 
ruined  Gothic  bridge,  sublime  in  its 
decay -^  and  ^s  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
you  have  an  exceedingly  rich  cou'n« 
tryy  everywhere  speckled  with  towns, 
«nd  fertilized  by  luxuriant  streams. 

I  made  a  point  of  visiting  my  vene- 
rable friend,  the  old  Comte  de  Stras^i 
bourg,  who,  unchanged  in  the  rolling 
on  of  centuries,  lies  in  his  glass  coffin, 
to  all  ai^peurance  in  the  same  freshness 
<of  health  and  vigour  in  whichi  when 
myself  a  very  young  man,  I  saw  him 
many  hundred  years  ago*-^his  coun- 
tess, his  son>  and  his  daughter,  keep 
him  company,  eadi  in  their  separate 
"place  of  repose.  Alas,  alas !  the  sight 
inade  me  weep*  It  is  a  sad  and  melan* 
<:holy  thing  to  contemplate  the  illus- 

'  trious  dead — and,  after  the  lapse  of 
centuiiesi  to  have  the  friends  of  your 
jUfCj  with  whom  you  have  spent  so 
many  happy  hours,  c(»ijured  up  be- 
fore you,  in  the  same  actual  form — 
nay,  even  dress  and  armour^^in  whidi 

•  you  have  known  them  so  Well.-  How 
humbUng  for  my  noble  friends,  if, 
like  me,  a  po(»r  persecuted  shade,  they 
now  hover  about  their  still  princely 
remains!  Perhiq>s,  too,  the  treacherous 
Louis  now  haunts  the  scene  of  his 
porfidy,  where,  in  the  middle  of  a 
profound  peace,  regardless  of  aU  the 
honour  of  a  ki^g,  he  basely  seized  up- 
on the  unsuspecting  eity.t 

It  was  in  this  town,  at  M.  Schoep- 
flin'fl  <»ilection>  that,  without  at  all 
knowing  what  I  was  nibbling  at,  I 
tasted  a  mummv,  and,  ignorant  as  I 
was,  I  may  safely  say  it  did  not  at  all 
take  my  fancy.  It  had  such  a  strange, 
bitter,  dusty  taste;  and  then  the  resin v 
kiod  of  stuff  stuck  so  about  ray  teeth 
as  to  be  very  annoying — and,  indeed, 

,  as  soon  as  I  ascertained  what  it  was, 
I  had  strange  misgivings.  How  hor- 
rible the  idea  of  its  real  proprietor  be- 
ing perhaps  the  witness  of  my  impi- 
ety 1 

A  few  days  afterwards,  I  was  rather 
unexpectedly  stopped  in  my  tour. — 
For  a  night  I  had  taken  up  my  resi- 
dence in  th6  carriage  of  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, who  that  day  arrived  from 


Rome,  the  hostler  haying  assured  me 
that  he  would  remain  for  some  time.  I 
did  so,  as  I  found  it  much  quieter  and 
cooler  than  the  hotel  *'  La  ville  de 
Lyon,"  which  was  overcrowded.  In 
,the  morning,  I  thought  my  friends 
Were  merely  going  a  short  drive,  so  I 
kept  my  seat.  We,  however,  travelled 
on  till  night,  when  I  heard  we  were 
bound  for  London ;  but  as  my  com- 
panions were  very  agreeable,  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  accompany  them  the 
whole  way.  They  seemed  to  be  an- 
noyed at  every  post-houise  witti  their 
passports,  &c. ;  I  was  never  even  adc« 
ed  about  the  matter, ,  The  custom- 
house ^ntry,  in  their  searches,  ,U>he 
sure,  occasionally  gave  me  a  little 
trouble,  but  I  was  soon  up  to  their 
tricks.  We  had  an  avant-courier  con- 
£tantlv  galloping  btfore  us,  and  we 
travelled  with  such  expedition  that 
we  reached  London  in  five  days ;  for 
my  fellow-travellers  were  idle  young 
men  of  fortune,  who  are  of  comrse  air- 
ways in  the  greatest  hurry  for  the  end 
of  a  journey,  because  they  don't  know 
.what  to  make  of  themselves  when  it  is 
over. 

I  had  not  then  an  opportunitv  of 
seeing  Paris,  as  vve  only  changed  hor- 
ses in  it.  I  have  since,  however,  spent 
many  months  there,  and  have  always 
been  very  much  pleased  with  every 
thing  I  saw,  particularly  the  Cata- 
combs, which  wore  my  favourite 
lounge.  When  last  in  Paris,  I  made 
a  narrow  escape  w^th  my  life,  as  I 
tumbled  headlong  into  a  cask  of  bran- 
dy. I,  however,  managed  to  scram* 
ble  out,  with  the  assistance  of  a  bit  of 
cord,  which  happened  to  be  hanging 
over  its  side,  and  which  my  friend 
pushed  in .  to  me.  I  was  little  the 
worse  of  my  ducking ;  for,  as  soon  as 
I  got  out,  1  was  set  a-laughing  by  his 
teUing  me  how  to  spell  brandy ^  in  both 
French  and  English,  in  three  letters, 
viz.  "  B.  R.  and  Y."  and  «  O.  D.  V/' 

In  Paris,  I  have  always  been  much 
annoyed  at  the  quantities  of  fellows  of 
all  kinds,  who  constantly  call  and 
waste  all  one's  mornings.  Mv  old 
friend  Tillotson  was  quite  right  in 
what  he  used  to  say  as  to  visiting; 
and  I  see  his  grandson,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, was  afterwards  Archbishop  of 


•  I  understand  the  venerable  Cotint  died  about  the  year  1519.     The  glass  coffins  arc 
stiil  shewn.     I  saw  them  a  few  years  ago.~.EDiTOR. 

t  Louis  XIV.5 1  find,  seized  upon  Strasbourg  in  1631,  in  the  middle  fL^  profound 

peace.  '  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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«CaBterbuvy^  has  given  the  same  idea 
in  his^^ Sermons,  idmost  indeed  in  his. 
grandsire's  wwds:— "  The  great  de^ 
jdgn^"  said  he^  ^'  of  most  people  in  vi* 
fiits^  is  not  to  better  one  another,  bu|; 
fo  spy  and  make  faults,  and  not  to 
mend  them ;  to  get  time  off  tlieir  hands  ; 
to  shew  their  fine  eloth^,  and  to  re* 
*  commend  themselves  to  the  mutual 
4X>ntempt  of  one  another  by  a  plentiful 
impertinence."  * 

In  London  I  made  a  point,  as  a 
^stranger,  of  going  everywhere,  and 
.was  certainly  much  delighted  with 
every  thing.  I  must  confess,  how« 
ever,  that  I  thought  all  the  acting  at 
4he  Qpara  and  Theatres,  and  aU  the 
jdcq'uence  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
JUS  nothing  in  comparison  of  what  I 
isaw  and  tasted  at  tne  East  India  and 
•liondon  Docks.  ,  When  I  was  in  the 
Jlouse  of  Lords>  a  companion  whis- 
pered to  me,  that  he  had  heard  an  act 
read,  offering  a  reward  of  L.10,000 
JTor  a  v^ah  tortdse-shell  cat.  This 
I  beheve,  indeed,  is  a  very  safe  offer, 
•for  such,  a  thing  was  never  heard 
rof.-f  And  it  is  certainly  as  much  worth 
their  while  as  making  an  act  that  I 
should  never  have  more  than  six  dish- 
es ^  meat  at  my  dinner,  or  that  I 
should  not  be  buried  in  Hnen  above 
^iw^nty  ^hillings  Scots  value  per  ell, 
slthough  I'wished  it  purticulany,  and 
could  well  afford  to  pay  for  it.  There 
iktk,  hov^ever,  one  restrictive  act, 
which  had  sense  in  it ;  and  the  hus« 
.bands  of  the  present  day  would,  I  dare 
sa'y,  give  their  ears  that  it  were  still 
in  force,  whatever  the  dress-makers 
might  think  of  itij:  But  many  of  their 
acts  of  Parliament  are  silly  enough—^ 
as  they  must  be ;  for  they  don't  like 
to  be  thought  idle,  and  imagine  that 


by  Hi^el/,  ^^©3 

it  is  necessary  to  be  always  cna(^g 
something.  .  '    .      ,    , 

'  tt  is  curious,  iniJeed,  how  fashion 
should,  be  every  thing  in  the  great 
jcity.  A  lady  could  not  possibly  ven^ 
ture  to  see  her  dearest  friend  on  earth, 
or  even  her  own  sister,  if  she  happen- 
ed to  live  in  rather  an  unfashionable 
part  of  the  town.  By  so  d^ing,  she 
would  expose  herself  to  her  own  foot- 
men, who  very  properly  would  lose  all 
xespect  for  her,  and  I  suppose  instant* 
ly  leave  her  service,  as,  poor  fellows, 
they  have  a  rank  in  life  to  keep  up!  I 
John  Bullcertainlygives  himself  iQany 
airs,  to  say  the  l^st  of  it.  After  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  kindness  and  hosr 
pitality  from  you  in  Scotland,  and  p^r 
naps  staying  for  months  in  your  hous^ 
he  wHl  cut  you  dead  in  London.  I 
remember  once  meeting  with  such  a 
return,  but  took  it,  of  course,  very 
coolly.  Next  day,  when  I  was  arm  in 

arm  with ,  I  happened  agaia 

to  meet  my  quondam  friend,  who  im- 
mediately rush^  up  to  me. — I,  how- 
ever, turned  on  my  tail,  and  did  not 
know  him.-^-^Fashion  is  an  odd  thing 
after  alL  It  is  not  rank  which  will  do. 
I  have  seen  many  a  spendthrift  young 
commoner  cut  his  unde  the  duke; 
and  being  a  duchess  by  no  means  will 
.ensure  admittance  at  Almack's.— -— 
I  thank  my  stars,  I  am  not  fashionable, 
and  am  always  happy  to  see  my 
friends ! 

There  are  certainly  many  luxuries 
to  be  had  in  both  of  the  rival  capitals 
of  Britain  and  of  France ;  but,  in  ma- 
king a  fair  estimate  of  their  compara- 
tive merits,  the  prize  of  honour,  I  fear^, 
must  be  adj  udged  to  the  latter.  Where, 
in  London,  for  instance,  can  we  find 
such  a  Paradise  as  Les  Bains  Chinois, 


*-    •  Tillot8on*s  Semions,  Sermon  xlviL — Editor* 

-f  All  the  old  ladies  whom  1  have  consulted  on  this  point  assure  me  that  such.a  thing 
as  a  male  tortoise-shell  ca(  was  never  heard  of.  , 

X  By  act  dth  of  Queen  Mary,  c.  25,  it  is  devised  and  ordained,  ^^  that  na  arch-bishops, 
bishops,  nor  earles,  have  at  his  meate  hqt  aucht  dishes  of  meate ;  nor  na  lord  abbot, 
lord^  prior,  or  deane,  have  at  his  meate  but  sex  dishes  of  meate ;  nor  na  baronne  nor 
freeholder  have  hot  foure  dishes  of  meate^at  his  messe ;  nor  na  burges,  nor  uther  sub- 
stantions  man,  spiritual  nor  temporal,  sail  have  at  his  meate  hot  three  dishes,  and  bot 
ane  kind  of  meate  in  every  dishe." 

Many  different  acts  were  passed  in  Scotland  reladve  to  burying  in  Ihien.  But  pro* 
bably  neither  the  Dinner  act  nor  any  of  the  Burying  acts  Were  paraed  expressly- to  annoy 
our  friend. 

The  other  act  alluded  to  must  be  the  23d  of  James  Vf.  of  Scotland,  c.  25,  which 
declares,  sect.  13,  ^^  that  the  fashion  of  clothes  now  presently  used  bee  not  changed  by 
men  or  women,  and  the  wearers  thereof,  under  the  paine  of  forefaultie  of  t|ie  clothes, 
and  L.lOO  to  be  paid  by  the  wearers,  and  as  much  by  the  makers  of  the  said  cluthet, 
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with  its  Naples  8oap>  almond  paste^ 
eau  de  Cologne,  hot  flannels^  ann« 
chair9>  atad  Maintenon  cutlets ! ! ! 

I  was  persuaded,  soon  after  reach- 
ing London,  to  go  down  to  Essex  for 
a  few  days,  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old 
friend.  When  I  arrived  at  his  house, 
which  I  think  they  called  Waltham 
Ahbey,  I  was  sorry  to  re<^ive  the  me> 
lancholy  accounts  that  lie  had  heen 
devoured,  and  that,  if  I  did  not  in- 
stantly take  myself  off,  I  should  he 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.  The 
truth  was,  that  a  famine  had  arisen ;  and 
it  is  well  known,  on  those  occasions, 
as  necessity  has  no  law,  that  the  strong- 
er kills  the  weaker.  Day  after  day  the 
comhat  is  renewed,  till  at  last  all  ex^- 
xept  one  are  destroyed,  and  he  is  then 
obliged  to  decamp,  or  eat  himself  up, 
as  he  likes  best.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
castles,  houses,  &c  which  have  been 
long  infested  by  us,  are  so  suddenly 
entirely  freed  from  our  presence.  Aris- 
totle of  old,  and  many  others  of  our 
historians,  I  find,  ascribe  our  sudden 
disappearance  to  heavy  rains ;  but  that 
is  a  complete  mistake.  We  have  sense 
enough  to  keep  at  home  in  wet  wea- 
ther. The  plain  truth  is,  when  we  can 
get  nothing  else  for  love  or  money,  we 
eat  each  other** 

I  amused  myself  in  making  an  ex- 
cursion toEpping  Forest,  till  I  thought 
the  civil  war  at  my  late  friend's  habi- 
tation might  have  proceeded  far  enough 
for  my  presence  to  be  useful.  In  the 
Forest,  one  day,  I  had  the  luck  to  kill 
one  of  those  troublesome  reptiles — a 
Tora*Cat.  I  believe,  however,  it  was  a 
house  one.  After  a  hard  day's  hunting  ~ 
his  highness  made  too  free  at  a  Valerian 
party .f  I  watched  my  opportunity, 
and  soon  put  an  efiectual  end  to  his 
caterwauling.  When  I  returned  to  the 
Abbeir,  I  fd^und  I  was  in  the  best  pos- 
sible time — the  garrison  being  reduced 
to  about  a  dozen,  and  they  so  weaken- 
ed and  tired  out  with  the  constant 
worrying  work  they  had  had,  that  I 
was  myself  a  complete  match  for  any 
two  of  them.  In  a  few  days  their  num- 
ber was  only  four,  and  in  other  two 
days  I  was  sole  lord  and  master.  Amu- 
sing myself  in  going  through  my  do- 
minions, I  was  surprised  to  find  such 


CNor. 

hordes  of  things,  which  I  am  sure 
could  be  of  litde  use  to  any  of  our 
species.  Thimbles,  rings,  bracelets, 
brooches,  cork-screws,  shillings,  gm« 
neas,  &c.  I  found  in  abundance ;  but 
what  surprised  me  most  was  a  gold 
watch,  chain,  and  seals.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  what  mischievous  ani- 
mals we  were,  when  not  one  artide  of 
^e  whole  heap  could  ever  be  of  the 
smallest  use  to  any  of  us.  I  deter- 
mined, however,  that  if  possible  they 
should  not  be  all  lost.  Ever  since  I 
had  come  to  this  country,  I  had  ob* 
served  a  pair  of  disconsolate  lovenr, 
who  seemed  most  attached  to  each 
other.  To  my  joy,  the  happy  day  for 
their  union  was  at  last  fixed.  The 
bride  was  uncommonly  modest-look* 
ing,  and  from  the  first  I  had  taken  a 

great  fancy  for  her.  I  resolved  to  make 
er  a  wedding  present ;  and  accoording'- 
ly,  the  night  previous  to  h^  marriage^ 
I  laid  the  watch,  a  couple  of  rings,  and 
a  brooch,  at  her  bed-side.  As  I  was 
obliged  to  go  to  town  next  day  on  bu- 
siness, I  could  not  stay  to  see  how  my 
present  was  received ;  but  I  fear  tl^ 
girl  would  have  much  hesitaticm  in  ta« 
kins  them  from  a  stranger. 

At  a  friend's  house,  in  Berkel^ 
Square,  where  I  met  a  distingui^ied 
party,  a  scene  took  place,  just  such  as 
Pope  describes,— 

Our  courtier  walks  from  dish  to  dish  ; 
Tastes,  for  his  friend,  of  fowl  and  fish ; 
"  That  jelly's  rich,  that  malmsey's  healing. 
Pray  dip  your  whiskers  and  your  tail  in.** 
Was  ever  such  a  happy  swain  ? 
He  stuffs,  and  swills,  and  stufifs  again. 
*•*  I'm  quite  ashamed — 'Tis  mighty  rude 
To  eat  so  much ;  but  all's  so  good ! 
I  have  a  thousand  thanks  to  give  ; 
My  lord  alone  knows  how  to  live."..^ 
IVo  sooner  said,  but  from  the  hall 
Hush  chaplain,  butler,  dogs,  and  aU : 
"AlU-t^alU-t!  dap  t^  the  door  r— 

I,  however,  made  good  my  exit,  and 
was  nothing  the  worse  of  a  practicd 
warning  to  be  more  cautious  in  fu- 
ture. 

Ever  since  I  had  heard  the  story  in 
Leith,  about  our  forces  driving  the 
Dutch  out  of  the  Isl^of  France,  I  had 
had  a  vast  desire  to  visit  it ;  and  I  ac- 
cordingly set  about  lookii^  f<»  a  ves« 


•  Baffbn,  iv.  p.  27a — Editor. 

+  The  well-known  favourite  delicacy  of  cats,  and  which  is  of  a  very  intoxicating  na* 
liire....£DtT0it. 
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wd  for  that  quarter^  which  was  easily 
to  be  found  in  London.    Our  party 
n^Bft  most  pleasant^  and  I  doubt  not  we. 
should  have  had  a  most  agreeable  voy^ 
age ;  but  I  was  always  too  undecided^ 
and  too  easily  persuaded  to  change  my 
plans.  Here^  to  be  sure,  it  was  almost 
worlb  my  while  to  do  so,  and  to  give 
up  my  intended  voyage.  In  the  Chops 
of  the  Channel,  seeing  a  Swede  with 
a  signal  of  distress,  we  brought  to.  A 
boat  came  alongside,  and  an  officer  and 
some  seamen  got  up  to  beg  assistance, 
as  they  said  they  were  nearly  devour- 
ed by  R — ts.    A  couple  of  our  boys 
came  along  with  them,  and  gave  us 
such  a  laughable  account  of  how  they 
carried  on  matters,  that  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  going  on  board. 
My  conscience !  what  a  sight  I  did  see ! 
The  Captain  and  crew  were  in  complete 
subjection,  and  dared  not  attack  one  of 
us.    Indeed,  though  starving  them- 
selves, they  were  obliged  to  feed  us 
before  tou^ning  a  morsel.*  The  Cap- 
tain of  the  British  ship,  thpugh  he 
could  not  help  laughing  at  what  was 
told  him,  sent  the  Swede  a  barrel  or 
two  of  pork,  and  a  hogshead  of  water, 
which  was  handsome  enough  certain- 
ly ;  but  he  would  on  no  account  spare 
her  any  men.    My  new  quarters  were 
rather  dirty ;  but,  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  I  would  put  up  with  a  great 
deal.  The  dinner-bell  rung  soon  after 
I  went  on  board.  The  Captain  and  his 
mess  took  th^ir  seats, — we  issued  from 
our  births,  jumped  upon  the  table, 
ran  over  every  dish,  discussing  what 
"we  thought  best:  we  even  took  the 
morsels  off  the  forks,  and  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  party.    No  resistance 
was  made — thatbad  already  been  tried 
in  vain.    The  crew  only  consisted  of 
sixty,  and  we  were  60,000 !    After 
eating  and  wasting  as  much  as  we 
chose,  we  jumped  on  the  cabin- floor, 
and  by  scraping  made  our  signal  for 
water,  which  the  stewards  and  seamen 
were  ordered  instantly  to  put  down  for 
us.    Indeed,  if  any  denial  had  taken 
place,  the  consequences   must  have 
been  dreadful;  as  we  had  so  many 
fierce  spirits  on  board,  that  they  would 
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not  for  a  moment  have  scrupled  to  • 
have  eat  throi^h  the  planks,  and  sunk 
the  8hip.t 

This  the  Captain  seemed  quite  aware 
of,  as  the  work  of  destruction  had  more 
than  once  been  commoiced,  and  he 
now  never  for  a  seccmd  allowed  us  to 
want  for  any  thing.  Evary  meal  was 
the  same,  and  we  were  most  punctual 
in  our  attendance,  as  soon  as  the  bell 
soimded.  Once,  indeed,  they  avoided 
this  signal,  and  attempted  to  dine  on 
deck ;  but  we  convinced  them  we  were 
not  to  be  trifled  with  i  I  soon  became 
sick  tired  of  this  kind  of  work,  and 
was  most  happy  when' we  got  within 
sight  of  the  Norsunda  Lights.  In  case 
of  acdd^its,  I  thought  it  as  well  to  be 
ofi*  by  the  first  pilot  boat ;  but  I  be- 
lieve there  was  no  danger,  as  the  ves« 
sel  was  ordered  to  the  quarantine  sta- 
tion, in  case  the  capital  itself  should 
be  taken  by  storm. 

About  eighteen  months  afterwards, 
I  did  at  last  make  out  my  way  to  the 
Isle  of  France.  Instead,  however,  of 
finding  the  island,  as  I  expected,  in 
the  sole  possession  of  our  fellows, 
scarcely  one  of  us  was  to  be  seen.  Af« 
ter  expelling  the  Dutch,  j:  I  was  told 
by  a  native,  that  we  had  a  glorious 
time  of  it  for  a  month  or  two  ;  and 
that  our  rascals  even  captured  a  large 
Dutch  vessel,  which  put  in  to  the  is- 
land on  its  voyage  to  Batavia.  But 
this  did  not  last  long— dissensions  be- 
gan to  arise  as  the  stores  decreased  ; 
and  at  last,  when  every  thing  was  eaten 
up,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  at- 
tack each  other,  and  thus  became  an 
easy  conquest  to  the  French,  who  soon 
afterwards  arrived. 

In  the  following  year  I  made  a  trip 
to  Canada,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
toassistin  storming  a  Canadian  Musk- 
R — t  village,  where  we  found  our 
quarters  so  pleasant,  notwithstanding 
the  almost  overpowering  perfumes, 
that  we  remained  the  whole  winter. 
Nothing  can  be  more  comfortable  thaa 
the  huts  of  the  Musk  gentry,  which 
are  composed  of  herbs  and  rushes, 
so  interlaced  and  plastered  with  clay, 
as  to  be  perfectly  impenetrable  to  rain 


*  This,  many  naval  men  know,  has  more  than  once  taken  place.  The  crew  of  the 
Valiant,  in  1766,  was  completely  overpowered  by  rats,  and  the  ship  itself  very  much 
endadgered. — Editor. 

-f  If  rats  on  board  a  ship  are  in  want  of  water,  it  is  well  known  they  have  Uttle  hesi- 
tation in  eating  through  her  bottom.  It  is  believed  that  many,  which  have  never  been 
heard  of,  have  been  lost  in  consequence  of  those  operations.^£DiTOR. 

t  Vid«  St  Pierre,  vol.  II.  p.  I37j  and  M.  de  Querhofent,  vol.  V.  p.>276.-.-Editok. 
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and  enoyr.  I  do  like,  when  all  within 
is  snug  and  wano^  to  hear  the  raging 
tempest  and  warring  elements  with*- 
out-* 

It  watild  be  endless  far  me  to  de- 
scribe all  my  after  voyages  and  travds. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  I  have  been  both  east 
and  west,  north  and  south,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  habitable  globe 
which  I  have  not  visited.  After  all, 
I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that 
there  is  no  country  like  Britain.  Oh ! 
how*I  could  wish  my  human  exist- 
ence  had  been  in  such  happy  times 
and  under  such  glorious  sovereigns  as 
a  George  the  Third,  and  George  the 
Fourth ! ! ! 

For  some  years  I  have  remained  in 
this  country,  enjoying  (like  a  patri- 
arch of  old)  a  quiet  regular  life  with  my 
family,t  which  now  amounts  to  above 
^00.  I,  however,  keep  very  much  to 
my  own  room,  as  I  hate  bustle,  and 
like  to  enjoy  my  own  reflections. 

The  age  to  which  our  species  can' 
exist  is  not  ascertained,  as  never  one 
of  us  was  known  to  die  in  his  bed,  at 
least  a  natural  death.  A  kind  of  in- 
8tinct>  I  have  always  had,  has  as  yet 
saved  me  from  arsenic,  stewed  corks, 
traps,  stamps,  &c.;  and  my  great 
Strength,  and  a  good  deal  of  science, 
whicn  is  of  more  consequence,  have  as 
yet  preserved  me  in  many  a  deadly 
combat,  both  with  my  own  species, 
and  with  the  dog,  the  ferret,  the  wea- 
sel, the  hawk,  and  that  green-eyed 
monster — ^the  cat.  But  I  am  now  get- 
ting somewhat  8ti£fer,  and  am  not  so 
sharp  as  1  was.    I  am  not — 


CNov. 


quails  cram,  quum  piimam  aci^m 

In-aeneste  sub  ipsa 
Sttavi,  scutorumque  inoendi  victor  acervot ; 
Ct  regem  h&c  HeHlom  dexttk  sub  Tarta. 

ramisiirt 

And  in  some  evil  hour  my  time  must 
come. 

— —  I  am  Well  aware^  indeed,  of  the 
fleeting  existence  even  of  this  world 
itself,  for  I  studied  astronomy  with 
the  celebrated  M.  Olbers  of  Bremen, 
and  assisted himinmakingmany  useful 
observations  and  discoveries,  particu- 
larly regarding  comets,  in  the  course  of 
which  we  came  to  this  melancholy 
conclusion,  that  the  comet  which  was 
afterwards  visible  in  1786  and  1795,| 
will,  in  83,000  years,  approach  the 
earth  as  nearly  as  the  moon ;  and  that 
in  4,000,000  years  it  will  come  to  with- 
in a  distance  of  7700  geographical 
miles ; — ^the  consequence  of  vmicn  will 
be  (if  its  attraction  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  earth)  the  elevation  of  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  13,000  feet;  that  is  to 
say,  above  the  tops  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean mountains,  except  Mont  Blanc. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Andes  and  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains  alone  will 
escape  this  second  deluge ;  but  they 
will  not  benefit  by  their  good  fortune 
more  than  216,000,000  years,  for  it  is 
jM-obable,  that  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  our  Globe,  standing  right  in  the 
way  of  the  Coipet,  will  receive  a  shook 
severe  enough  to  insure  its  utter  de- 
struction ! ! !  § 

I  never,  however,  allow  those  me- 
lancholy thoughts  to  discompose  me. 
What  must  b^must  be.  If  we  were 


*  The  Canadian  Musk-R — t  belongs  to  the  same  country  with  the  beaver,  and  in 
their  dispositions  and  instincts  they  have  considerable  resemblance  to  each  other.  -The 
huts  of  tne  Canadian  Musk-R — t  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  exceedingly  comfortable.  They 
are  built  in  a  circular  form,  are  generally  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  walls,  and  ro<^ 
(which  is  always  in  the  form  of  a  dome,)  are  so  strongly  cemented  with  earth,  which  they 
plaster  with  their  feet,  that  they  are  never  annoyed  with  even  the  slightest  dampness. 
Vide  Descript.  de  I'Amer.  Septent.  par  Denys,  torn.  II.  p.  124.  Nat.  Hist,  des  An- 
tilles, torn.  II.  p.  302,  &C. — ^£ditor. 

*f-  An  old  R--t  is  reckoned  by  his  family  to  be  terribly  tyrannical  and  cruel,  but 
luddly  for  them  he  keeps  much  by  himself.  Vide  Bufibn,  voL  IV.  Goldsmith's  Nat. 
Hist.  p.  162.— Rats  multiply  so  prodigiously,  that  were  it  not  that  they  are  a  universally 
]no0cribed  animal,  and  receive  quarter  from  neither  man  nor  beast,  nor  even  from  one 
another,  it  is  calculated  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  them.  From  one  pair, 
1«000,000  may  be  propagated  in  two  years.  Vide  Buffbn,  QueifaoJtet,  &c.  I  don't 
myself  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of  the  natural  history  of  the  species,  but  a  learned 
Muricidus  of  my  acquaintance  told  me,  that  he  was  of  opinion  the  water  t~-Ji  was  fast 
driving  the  old  brown  r — t  out  of  this  country. — ^Editob. 

X  ^neid,  lib.  vili.  v.  561»— J^ditor. 

n  Was  not  this  the  same  which  was  seen  in  1801,  1805,  and  1818  ?— IEditor. 

§  From  not  knowing  the  date  of  this  manuscript,  we  cannot  with  certainty  calculatt 
the  exact  period  when  this  most  awful  catastrophe  will  take  place.«»>£DiTOR. 
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always  thinking  of  evils  to  come^  it  vidence  for  the  many  blessings  we  en- 
would  take  away  every  enjoyment  of  joy.  My  maxim  ha3  always  been  with 
life.    Let  us  ratner  endeavour  to  fuU  Horace — 

fi)  kll  our  duties  to  the  best  of  our  «« Carpe  diem,  qnam  mioimikm  credula 
power^  and  let  us  be  grateful  to  Pro-  postero." 

Note. 

After  reading  over  the  above  MS.^  I  am  inclined  to  come  to  this  conclusion 
—that  our  historian^  while  in  a  human  form^  must  have  been  a  Scottish  no- 
bleman—that  he  probably  was  bom  about  the  year  1501*-4nd  that  he  lived 
to  about  the  age  of  89. 

So  many  different  Acts  were  passed  in  Scotland^  r^tive  to  burying  in  lineii« 
that  they  can  be  of  little  use  in  my  biographical  sketch :  But  the  Dmner  Act, 
which  our  historian  so  pathetically  Ijunents,  is  well  knovm  to  have  been  passed 
on  the  1st  of  February^  1551,  and  this  is  of  very  great  importance  in  establish* 
ing  a  date,  and  also  in  pointing  out  the  status  in  society  Which  he  held ;  for 
the  six  dishes,  to  which  he  comj^ains  of  being  restricted,  were  what  wis  allow- 
ed to  abbots,  lords,  priors,  and  deans,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  he  was 
a  churchman.  But  it  will  be  observed,  ti^at  our  historian  "mentions. remem* 
bering  the  old  Comte  de  Strasbourg,  who,  I  believe,  died  in  the  year  1519— 
also  that  he  talks  of  the  grandfaUier  of  Tillotson,  as  his  friend.  Archbislftp 
TiUotson  was  bom  in  the  year  1^30 — Supposing  his  ^andfkther  to  have  been 
70  years  older,  he  would  be  born  in  the  year  1560.  If  our  historian  was 
eighteen  when  the  Comit  died,  he  might  eamy  have  known  the  Archbishpp's 
grandfather,  as  a  young  man,  (himsdS  being  an  old  one^)  as  will  at  once  oe 
seen  by  calculation. 

I  wirii  our  historian  had  rather  ^ven  us  his  recdUeetions  of  his  own  proper 
times,  than,  of  his  more  modern  visit  to  this  earth — Living,  as  he  seems  to  have 
done,  in  the  troublous  times  of  James  V.,  Queen  Mary,  and  her  son,  his  life 
must  have  been  one  full  of  inter^t,  though  I  fear  by  no  means  a  happy  one- 
one  which  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  read  of  dian  to  have  led.  I  am  sure  it 
was  with  the  greatest  sincerity  he  wished  he  had  run  his  bulnan  course  in  our 
own  more  fortunate  days.  Perchance  his  wish  is  now  accomplished ;  for  as 
from  the  relic  of  the  cauda,  it  is  prolMkble  that  his  9oreada*  course  is  at  last 
concluded,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  new  fortin  his  firank  and  kindly  spirit 
may  now  animate.  Would  that  I  could  discover  him  in  a  human  shape,  and 
it  would  be  my  utmost  endeavour  to  gain  his  friendship.  It  would,  perhaps, 
give  me  some  claim  to  that  happiness  that  I  have  been  the  humUe  means  of  ^ 
laying  his  narrative  before  the  reader,  whose  most  obedient  servant  I  have  the 
honour  to  subscribe  piyself. 

NicoL  Nemo,  LL.D.* 

Edinburgh,  September  1828* 

'■ '  ■  '  '■■■.■         I       1  ■  1  II         II  I 

*  Nicol  Nemo  begs  leave  to  state,  thiit  be  it  in  no  way  related  to  the  Scoto  family  of 
Nobody%  who  get  the  credk  of  so  much  miseliief. 
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TASSO'S  COnONATION.* 

A  crown  ctf  victory !  a  triumphal  tong ! 
Oh  I  ci^l-6<Mne  friend,  upon  whose  pHying  heart 
The  wearv  one  may  calmly  gink  to  rest ; 
Let  some  kind  voice,  beside  his  Idwl j^  oouebi 
Pour  the  last  prayer  for  mortal  agony. 


A  trumpet's  note  is  in  tbe  sky^  in  the  glorious  Roman  sicy, 
Whflse  dome  hath  rung,  so  many  an  age,  to  the  voice  of  Victory; 
There  is  crowding  to  t£e  Gapitol,  th'  imperial  streets  along, 
^  F«r  again  a  conqueror  must  be  erown'd^ — a  Kingly  child  of  song. 

Yet  his  chariot  lingers. 
Yet  around  his  home 
Broods  a  shadow  silently, 
'Midst  the  joy  of  Rome. 

A  thousand  thousand  laurel-boughs  are  waving  wide  and  far. 
To  shed  out  their  triumphal  gleams  around  his  rolling  car ; 
A  thousand  haimts  of  olden  gods  have  given  their  wealth,  of  flowers^ 
To 'scatter  o'^  his  path  of  fietme  br%ht  hues  in  gem-like  showei^s^ 

Peace  \  within  his  chamber. 

Low  the  niighW  lies. 

With'  a  doud  of  dreams  on  his  noble  brow. 

And  a  wandering  in  his  eyes. 

'  Sing,  sing  for  Him,  the  Lord  of  song,  for  him  whose  rushing  strain- 
In  mastery  o'er  the  spirit  sweeps,  like  a  strong  wind  o'er  the  main ! ' 
Whose  voice  lives  deep  in  burning  hearts,  for  ever  there  to  d^ell, 
A«  a  fuU-toned  Oracle  s^nshrined  in  a  temple's-  hdiest  eelli 

Yes,  forhira,  the  victor, 
•    Sing— but  low,  sing  low  f 
A  soft)  sad  mis^ere  chaunl. 
For  a  soul  about  to  go ! 

The  sun,'  the  sun  of  Italy  is  pouring~6'er  Ms  way. 
Where  the  okt^  three  hundred  triumphs  moved,  a  flood  of  golden  Skfi 
Streaming  trough  every  haughty  arch  of  the  Cs&sars'  past  renown — 
Bring  forth,  in  that  exulting  lignt,  the  conqueror  fcft  his  crown  \ 

Shut  the  proud  bright  sunshine 
From  the  fkding  sight ! 
There  needs  no  ray  by  the  bed  of  deaths 
Save  ^e  holy  tape's  ught 

The  wreath  is  twined— the  way  is  strewn— >ihe  lordly  train  are  met— 
The  streets  are  hung  with  coronals — why  stays  the  minstrel,  yet  ? 
Shout !  as  an  army  snouts  in  joy  aroiud  a  royal  chief- 
Bring  forth  the  bard  of  chivalry,  the  bard  of  love  and  grief  \ 

Silence ! — forth  we  bring  him. 

In  his  last  array  ; 

From  love  and  grief  the  freed,  the  flown— 

Way  for  the  bier— -make  way  1 

F.  H. 


*>Tasso  died  at  Rctnie  pn  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  hit  f ^palion  in  the 
CapltoL 
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THE  SHAVING  $H0^. 

'Tis  not  an  half  hour's  work-- 

A  Cupid  and  a  fiddly  and  the  thing's  done. 

Flbtchbr. 


<'  Hols  back  your  head,  if  yoa 
ple«8e>  sir,  that  I  may  get  this  napkin 
properly  fastened— there  now,"  said 
Toby  Tims,  as,  securing  the  pin,  he 
^pped  his  rsLZor  into  hot  water,  and 
b^n  working  up  with  restless  brush 
^e  lather  of  his  soap-box. 

<«  I  dare  say  you  have  got  a  news* 
nmer  there ?  said  I ;  '^  are  you apd« 
^ttcian,  Mr  Tims  }'* 
•  <^  Oh,  just  a  litde  bit  of  one.  I  get 
Bell's  Messenger  at  second  hand  from 
a  neighbour,  who  has  it  from  his  cou- 
rin  in  the  Borough,  who,  I  believe,  is 
•Che  last  reader  of  a  club  of  fourteen, 
<who  take  it  among  them ;  and,  being 
last,  as  I  obs^ved,  sir,  he  has  the  pa- 
per to  himsdf  into  the  bargain.— Please 
exalt  your  chin,  sir,  and  keep^  your 
-head  a  little  to  one  .side — ^there,  sir," 
«dded  Toby,  commencinff  his  opera- 
tions with  the  brush,  ana  hoariiying 
my  barbal  extvemity,  as  the  facetious 
Thomas  Hood  would  probably  expre^ 
it.  **  Now,  sir — a  leetle  more  round, 
Sf  you  ^ease— there,  sir,  th^e.  It  is 
ft  roost  entertaining  paper,  and  beats 
all  for  news.  In  fact,  it  is  fUll  of  every 
^hing,  sir— every,  every  thing — acci- 
dents— charity  sermons-^marketfr— 
boxing — ^Bible  societies — ^horse-racing 
«— child' BMi^ers — the  theatres — fo- 
reign wars— Bow-strieet  reports — clee- 
lioneering— and  Day  and  Martinis 
blacking. 

''  Are  you  a  bit  of  a  bruiser,  Mr 
*hns?" 

*'  Oh,  bless  your  heart,  sur,  onl^  a 
ieetk^-^  very  leetk.  A  tum-up  with 
the  gloves,  or  so,  your  honour. — I'm 
buta  light  weight— only  alight  weight 
*^seven  stone  and  a  half,  sir;  but  a 
rare  bit  of  stuff,  though  I  say  it  my- 
self, sir— Beggmg  your  pardon.  I  dare 
say  I  havo'put  some  of  the  soap'inio 
your  mouth.  Now,  «ir,  now-*please 
let  me  hold  your  nose,  sir." 

*'  Scarcely  civil,  Mr  Toby,"  said  I, 
**  scarcely  civil— Phroo !  let  me  spit 
out  the  suds." 

*^l  will  he  done  in  amoment^w^- 
in  half  a  moment.  Well,  sir,  sneak- 
ing of  razdrs,  they  should  be  always 
prope%  tempered  with  hot  water,  a 
2i0(^  dip  more  or  4e8S.    Y^ouceenow 


how  it  glides  over,  smooth  and  smack 
as  your  hand. — Keep  still,  sir,  I  might 
have  given  you  a  nick  just  now. — You 
d(m't  choose  a  ketle  of  the  mustachy 
lefti»"  ^ 

**No,  no— off  with  it  all.  Noma* 
trimonial  news  stirring  in  dus  ^uar« 
ter  just  now,  Mr  Tims  ?" 

**  Nothing  extremely  particular.-— 
Now,  sir,  you  are  fit  for  the  King's 
levee,  so  far  as  my  department  is  con- 
cerned. But  you  cannot  go  out  just 
now,  sir — see  how  it  rains— a  perfect 
water-spout  Just  feel  yourself  at 
home,  sir,  for  a  leetle,  and  take  a  peep 
aifound  you.  That  block,  sir,  has  been 
very  much  admired— extremely  lik0 
the  Wenus  de  Medicine— capital  nose 
^-ond  as  for  the  wig  department,  catch 
me  for  that,  sir.  But  of  all  them  there 
pictures  hanging  around,  yon  is  the 
favourite  of  myself  and  the  connefiN* 
soors." 

'*  Ay,  Mr  Tims,"  said  I,  ^  that  is 
truly  a  gem— 4tn  old  lover  kneeling  •€ 
the  foot  of  'his- young  sweetheart,  and 
two  fellows  in  buckram  taking  a  peep 
at  them  from  among  the  trees." 

*'  Capital,  sir-.-eajpital.  Til  tell  you 
a  rare  good  story,  sir, 'Connected  with 
that  picture  and  my  own  history,  with 
your  nonour's  leave,  ur." 

«  With  all  my  heart,  Mr  Tims— 
you  are  very  obliging." 

*' Well  then/  sir,tMce  that  chair,  and 
I  will  get  on  like  a  house  on  fire ;  but 
if  yon  please-,  don't  put  me  off  my  clew, 
sir.— Concerning  tnat  picture  and  my 
GOU»tship,'the«most  serious  epoch  o£ 
my  life,  there  4s  a  leetle  bit  of  a  story 
which^I  would  like  to  be  a  beacon  to 
others ;  and  if  your  honour  is  still  a 
bachelor,  and  not  yet  stranded  on  the 
shoals  of  matrimony,  it  may  be  ITer- 
bum  eapienti,  as  O'Toole  the  Irish 
schoolmaster  used  to  observe,  when  in 
the  act  of  applying  the  birch  to  the 
booby's  back. 

*'  Well,  sir,  having  received  a  gram- 
matical education,  and  been  broupht^ 
up  as  a  peruke- maker  from  my  earliest 
years— 'besides  having  seen  a  deal  of 
high  life,  and  the  world  in  general^ 
in  carrying  false  eurls,  bandeaux,  and 
other  arttici&l  head-gear  parapherioi* 
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lia,  in  bandboxes  to  boarding-schools, 
and  80  on — a  desire  naturaUy  sprung 
up  within  me,  being  now  in  my  twen* . 
ty-first  year,  and  worth  a  guinea  a- 
week  of  wages,  to  look  about  for  what 
old  kind  Seignor  Fiddle- stringo  the 
minuet-master  useid  to  recommend  un« 
-der  the  title  of  a  cara  <rpo«a— open  ibop 
•*-aDd  act  head  frizzle  in  an  establish* 
;i9eiit  4f  my  own. 

V  "  y^Y  good,  sit — ^In  the  ptirsuit  of 
this  virtuous  purpose,  I  cast  a  sheep's 
.^ye  oyer  the  lnroiic(  faCfe  of  society,  and 
M  lengths  .from  a  number  of  eugiUe 
specimens,  I  $elected  three,  who,  wh&- 
.ther  considered  in  the  light  of  natural 
:beiiuty»  or.  mental  accomplishment, 
^truok  me  forcibly  as  suitable  coadju- 
tor^  for  a  man — for  a  man  like  your 
humble  servalnt." 

,  "  A  most  royal  bow  thai?,  Mr  Tims. 
Mdl^  pBoceed,  if  you  please." 
I  ".  Very  goiild.  Sir,— 'well,  then,  to 
^ceed.  The  first  of  these  was  Miss 
jbiana.  Tonkin,  a  young  lady,  who 
kq^t  her  brother's  snufi^shop,  at  the 
«ign  of  the  African  dstride  the  Tobacoe 
.Barrelrra  rare  beauty,  who  was  oa 
,  the  most  intiknate  talking  terms  with 
^  half  a  hundred  young  bloods  and 
beauK,  who  looked  in  during  lounging 
Jiours,  being  students  of  law,  physics, 
9nd. divinity,  half-pay  cfnsigns,  and 
theatrical  tinderstrappers>  to  replenish 
their  boxe^  with  Lundyfoot,  whiff  a 
Havannah  cigar,  or  msisticate  fidgtail. 
No  wonder  S)at  she  was; spoiled  by 
flat^iy.  Miss  Diana,  fbr  she  wa»  a  bit 
of  a  beauty ;  and  though  she  had  bfU 
one  eye*- by  Heavens,  l^at  dH  eye 
thfitwas!" 

;  *^  She  must  have  been  an  irresisti- 
h)e  creature,  certainly,  Mr  Tims,** 
aaid  I.    «  Well,  hoW  did  you  conns 

.  '^Irresistible!  but  you  shall  hear^ 
,«ir.  ■  I,  foresaw  that,  in  soliciting  the 
honour  of  this  fair  damsel's  hand,  i 
should  have  much  opposition  to  en« 
counter  from  the  rivalry  of  the  three 
learned  professions,  to  say  nothing  of 
Ihe  gentlemen  of  the  sword  and  of 
,  the  biiskin ;  but,  thinks  I  to  myself, 
'  *  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,'  so 
I  at  once  set  up  a  snuff-boit,  looked' 
as  tipo-totoing  as  possible,  and  com- 
menced canvasdng. 

'^  The  second  elite  (for  I  know  a 
leeile  French,  having  for  Uiree  months, 
during .  my  apprenticeship^  had  the 
honour  of  frizzlhig  the  headHsear  of t 
Count  Witruvius  de  Catioauson,  who 
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occupied  private  state-lodgings  at  the 
sign  of  the  Blue  Boar  in  the  Poultry^ 
and  who  afterwards  decamped  with* 
out  clearing  scores) — the  second  elite, 
(for  I  make  a  point,  sir,  of  having 
two  Strings'  to  my  bow,)  was  Mrs 
Joan  Sweetbread,  a  person  of  exqui- 
site'farts,  but  fiery' temper,  m  tnat 
-time  ag^  thirtyptoreei:  twidive  «tone 
'Weight,  head  oook  aii4  housekei^ier  tp 
Sir  Anthony  Maetur]c,  a^Soortoti  l)f^ 
Toneft,  who  rustioated  ia  Ule  yidnity 
:Df  town.  I  made  her  a  few  eixening 
visits,  and  we  talked.  1qiv0  afiaiis  over 
muffins  asid  aoup  of  exodlent  congou. 
Then  whaiA  vsnelty  of  jams  and  jet* 
lies!  I  never  retuTMd  widiont  a  dis* 
'ord^ed  stomal,  and  .wishing  High- 
land faeatfaer*dK)neyaiihedevfi«  Yet> 
after  aD,  to  prove  a  boa^i  l-^for  ^ven 
When  I  was  on  ^be  pmnt  of  popfung 
the  questioDy  and  had  fastened  my  silk 
Jem  Beleh^r  with  a  knowing  leeUe 
knot  to  set  ovdt  for  ihat  piuaose,  I 
leamied  &om  Franeie,  the  sUblc^boy, 
that  she  had  the  ewening  heforf  eloped 
with  the  ooadimaB>  and  mtuiiPed  to 
her  post  that  finrenoon  metamorphosed 
into  Madam  Trot. ;  .    .  •  i 

**  I  first:  thought,  mr^  ,of  himging 
myself  over  the  first  lamp^post ;  but, 
after  a  leetie  consideration,  I  det^- 
minedtoconfeund  Madam  Trot» and 
all^ther  fidde  fair  ones,  by  that  very 
night  marrying  Miss  Diana*  .  I  has- 
tened on/midMd  precipitately  into  the 
■shop,  and  on. the  anhjeoct— ^imd  heaiv 
:oh  Heaven,  and  be2ieye>  f^  .farth !  wan 
met  not  by  a  plump  dema]^  but  was 
shewn  the  door. "  .  .r, 

«  U|ton  my  word,  Mr  Tuns/'  saW 
I,  "  you  have  been  a  most  unfortunato 
min.  I  wonder  yott  .recovered  after 
such  mighty  reverses?  but  I  hope— — ^ 
r  '*  Hope  I  ^at  is  the  woj^,  .sir,  the 
!rery  word,  I  still  had  hope;  j$o,  after 
ten  days'  horrihks  melancholy,  in  which 
I  cropped  not  a  few  heads  in  a  novel 
and  unprecedented  style,  I  at  it  again^ 
and  laid  immediato.and  close  si^e  to 
the  last  and  loveliest  of  the  trio — one 
by  idiom  I  was  shot  dead  ^  first 
sight,  and  of  whom  it  might  be  said« 
as  I  once  heard  Kean  justly  observe 
in  a  very  pretty,  tra^y*  and  to  a  nu- 
merous »udience,-r*  W©  ne'er  shall 
look  upon  her  like  again  1'  " 
.-  <^  Capital,  Mr  IJimS.  WeU,  how^ 
did  you  i^et  on  ?" 

<'  A  mement's  patience,  with  your, 
hoBourvs  kavev— Ahl  tridy;  might  it 
be  said  of  her,  that  she  was  dcscendcdl 
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Jnrs^  the  high  wa  greitr-heit  grancU 
father  having  bfeea  nDtofilyaucfeet 
•threey  without  the  ahooa,  h^  for  ibrty 
,odd  veaEs  principal,  bell-ringen in  Uie 
steeplepf  St  Giki'?,  Gri^plagate  ;.aad 
Jier.g?'aQdaiother,>  far  Iwg  and*  long, 
:.iiot  only  head  ^ry-nttrae  to  one  of  the 
jBoblest  families  in  all  £iigland|  but 
bonajide  tweoty^two^toDeayoirdupob 
•— so^iiat  it  WIS  oMce  ptc^po*^,  by  the 
.unikrtaker,  t^hury  her  at  twice  1  As 
•to  this  nonpareil  of  lovely  flesh  and 
•hloodi  h^  name  vwis  Luoy  Main« 
^ffihg,  the  daughter  of  a  liorologery 
iar,-*a  watehiDftker-«*47u4f»  so  caUed'-*- 
and  though  fattish;  she  was  very  fair 
—fair  1  by  Jupiter,  (oncving  your  ho- 
muir'l  purdoQ  for  sweaniig,)  shefairly 
made  fiuie)  give  aU  ether  ihough^  the 
^oiX,  ^  tmslied  the  passions  oi  my 
lieaf  t  widi  the  redihot  torturing  irons 
«f  kive»  'Pen  honour^  sir,  I  aknost 
.grow  foolish,  when  I  think,  of  those 
!days^  but  lore,  sic^  Dothitgtum  resist 
love,  a  saying  which  Professor  Heavyw 
-atetn  once  turned  into  Qreek,  as  I  was 
-ribbaiiding  his  p^tati  for  a  tea  and 
4um<*oUti'>^^  Hwnnict  wmoit  Mavwr^ 
said  he ;  to  which  I  obserired,  *  a  very 
•'(Jute  Teibark,  your  rev^cence/  J^t 
you  shall  Iwar,  sir." 

"  I  hope,  Mir  Tims,  you  were  in 
abetter  luc^  with  Miss  Mainspring  ?" 
.  "  A  Ixetle^  a  leetU  pati^ice, .  your 
Jionour>  and  ail  will  be  out  as  quick 
AS  dbrectly^-^-the.twiakling  of  a  bed- 
^post:*— Fihr  three  successive. tiighta I 
sat  «p  in  a  brown  study,  with  a  fouiu 
dh- the*pound  dindte*  burning  befooe 
jne  till  almost  cock-crow,  «ompo8i|ig 
a-  ldve»letter,  a  most  elaborate  afikhr, 
the  pure  overflowing  of  la  beHe  passion, 
all  about  Wenus,  Cupids,  bowsand  aiu 
rowff,  hearts,  darts,  and  them  things. 
Which,' bavins  copied  neatly  over  on 
a  handsome  £eet  of  foolscap,  turned 
up  with  gilt,  (for,  thbugh  I  say  it 
myself,  i  scribble  a  smart  flst,)  I  made 
a  blotch  of  red  wax  on  the  back  as 
liirge  as  s^  dollar,  that  thereon  I  might 
the  inere  indelibly  iminresa  a  s^, 
with  a  couple  of  pigeons  eooing  upon 
'it,  and  *  touj&urs  vs^rd  for  the  motto. 
This  I  popped  into  the  post-office,  and 
Hwaited  patiently--4nay  I  add  conft- 
dently  ?— for  the  result. 

'^  No  answer  having  come  as  I  ex- 
pected .jEM^  return,  I  began  to  smell 
that  I  was  in  the  wrong  box ;  so,  on 
thefoHowint;  evening^  I  had  a  polite 
visit  from  bet  Tespectabte  oldfatber, 


Daniel  Miain^ring>  w&>  asked  me 
*what  my  intentions  were? 
.    ^  '.To commence  wig-ma&er  on  my 
own  bottom,'  answered  I. 
.:  .  **  ^  But  with  respect  to  my  daugh- 
ter, sir.?'    . 

**  *  Why,  to  be  sure,  to  make  her 
mistress,  sir.' 

.    " '  Mistress  r  qiioth  he,  *  did  I  hieat 
you  righ V^r  ?' 

*'  *  I  hope  you  are.  not  hard  of  hear- 
ing, Mr  Mainspring.  I  wish,  sir^-b»- 
tween  us,  sir^— you  understand,  sir-^  . 
40  marry  her,  sir.' 
.    **  *  Then  you  can't  have  her,  sir.'. 

"  ^  But  I  must,  sir;  for  I  can't  do 
without  her,  sir.' 

«<  *  Then  you  may  buy  a  lope.' 

*"  Ah !  you  would  not  sign'  my 
death*  warrant— wouldn'tyonnot  now, 
Mr  Mamspring?' 

*^  ^  Before  going,'  said  he,  rumma- 
ging his  huge  coat-pockets  with  both 
iiands  at  once,  ^  there  is  your  letter, 
which  I  read  over  patiently,  instead 
of  my  daught^,  who  has  never  seen 
it;  and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the 
liberty  I  take  of  calling  you  a  ^reat 
>ibol,and  wishing  you  a  gbod  morning/ 

"  Now,  though  a  lad  of  mettle^  you 
know,  sir,  it  would  not  have  been  quite 
•^e  thing  to  have  called  out  my  in- 
tended father-in-law  ;  so,  widi  ama- 
aing  forbearance,  brMling  my  passion, 
I  allowed  him  to  march  ofl*  triimiph- 
antly,  and  stood,  with  the  letter  in 
ray  hand,  looking  down  the  alley  after 
him,  strutting  along,  staff  iii  hand, 
dike  &  recruiting  sergeant,  as  If  he  had 
been  a  phoenix. 

"  A  man  of  my  penetration  wte  not 
Jong  in  scenting  out  whd  was  tiie  for- 
.midaUe  rival  to  whom  Daddy^  Main- 
spring alluded.  SaereJ  to  think  the 
mercenary  old  hunks  could  dr^m  of 
sacriflcing  my  lovely  Lucy  to  stich  a 
hobgoblin  of  a  fellow  ks  a  superannu- 
ated dragoon  quarteribaster,  with  a 
.beak  like  Bardolph's  in  the  play;  But 
•  I  had  some  confidence  in  my  own  qua- 
-liflcations ;  and  as  I  gave  a  sly  glanoe 
down  at  mv  nether  person,  ^  Dash- 
the-wig-of*him !'  thought  I  to  my- 
self, '  if  he  can  sport  a  leg  like  that  of 
Toby  Tims.'  I  acoorcBngly  determi. 
-ned  not  to  be  discomfited,  and  took  tbie 
earliest  oppOTtunity  of  presenting  Miss 
'Lucy,  through  a  sure  channel,  with  a 
.passionate  billet-doux,  a  patent  pair 
(Of  gilt  bracelets,,  and  a  box  6f  Iluspi- 
fiL'atQOth^poifd^.   By  St  Patrick  and 
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aE  the  pow^s^  ituraa  i^ocKibg'tosup- 
ix)se  that  such  an  angel  as  the  dienry-i 
^^heeked  Lucy  should  be  stolen  from 
me  by  such  ^an  apology  for  a  gallant, 
as  Quartermaster  Qottlenose  of  the 
Tipperary  Rangers.  'Twas  murdefj 
by  Jupiter." 

"  I  perfectly  afi;ree  with  jrou,  Mr 
Tims.  Did  yoa  challenge  hmi  to  the 
duello?" 

*'  A  leetle  patience,  if  you  please, 
sir,  and  you  shall  hear  all.  Durinjg; 
the  violence  of  my  love^fits,  I  com* 
mitted  a  variety  of  pix)fe88ional  mis- 
takes. I  sent  at  one  time  a  pot  of 
bear's  grease  away  by  the  mail,  in  a 
wig;- hex,  to  amember  of  parliament  in 
Yorkshire ;  and  burned  a  whole  batch 
of  baked  hair  to  ashes,  while  singing 
Moore's  *  When  he  who  adores  thee,' 
in  attitude,  before  a  Mock,  dressed  up 
for;ihe  occasiim  with  a  fashionable 
wig  upon  it*— to  say  nothing  of  my 
having,  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  given  a 
beautiful  youn^  lady,  who  was  going 
that  same  evenmg  to  a  Lord  Mayor's 
ball,  the  complete  charity-workhouse 
cut,  leaving  her  scalp  as  bare  as  the 
bade  of  my  hand.  But  cheer  up  !r— 
to  my  happv  astonishment,  «r,  mat- 
ters worked  like  a  charm.  What  a 
parley-vodng  and  biUetMlooing  pass- 
ed between  us  I  We  would  have  re- 
quired a  porter  for  the  sole  purpose. 
Then  we  had  ^olen  interviewa  of  two 
hours'  duration  jrach,  for  several  suc- 
cessive nights,  at  the  old  horologef  s 
back-door,  during  which,  beside^  a 
multiplidty  of  small-talk— thanks  to 
his  deafness— I  tried  my  utmost  to 
entn^  her  afibctions,  by  reciting 
sonnets,  and  spouting  bits  of  plays  in 
the  manner  of  the  tragedy  performers. 
These  were  the  happy  times,  sir  I .  The 
world  was  changed  for  me.  Padding- 
ton  canal  seemed  t^e  river  Pactolus, 
and  Rag- Fair  Elysium ! 

**  The  old  boy,  however,  igncn-ant 
of  our  orgies,  was  still  bothering  his 
brains  to  bring  about  matrimony  be- 
tween his  daughter  and  the  veteran-— 
who,  though  no  younger  thanMethu- 
salem,  as  stiff  as  the  Monument,'  and 
as  withered  as  Belzoni's  Piccadilly 
mummy,  had  yet  the  needful,  sir— 
had  abundance  of  the  wherewithid— 
crops  of  yellow  shiners^^lots  of  the 
?eai — spmrted  a  gig,  and  kept  on  board 
wages  a  young  shaver  of  all  work, 
wiUi  a  buff  jacket,  turned  up  with 
»ky-blue  ladngs.    Only  thinki  ut^ 
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only  ponder  for  a  moment  wiiat  a  for- 
midable rival  I  had!"     » 

"  I  hope  you  beat  him  off,  however," 
said  L  ^^  The  greater  danger  ^  more 
honour  you  know,  Mr  Tims.*'  . 

**  Of  mat  anon,  sir. — Lucy,  <m  iier 
part,  angelic  creature,  professed  that 
she  could  not  dream  of  being  unduti* 
ful  towards  kind  old  Pa ;  and  that, 
unless  desperate  measmres  were  re- 
sorted to,  ^lamprimum,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  a  bed-post  she  would  be  und^ 
the  disagreeable  necessity  to  bundle 
and  go  with  the  disabled  man  of  war 
to  the  temple  of  Hymen.  SacrileU 
gious  thought  i  I  could  not  permit  It 
to  enter  my  bosom,  and  (pardon  roe 
for  a  moment,  sir)  when  I  looked 
down,  and'caug^t  a  glance  of  my  own 
natty-looking,  tight  Uttle  leg^  and 
dapper  Hessians,  I  recommended  her 
strongly  to  act  on  the  principle  of  the 
Drury-lane  play-biU,  which*  'S&ys* 
^  All  for  Jjove,  or  the  World  weU 
lost.' 

*^  Well,  sir,  hark  ye,  just  to  Aew 
how  things  come  about;  shortly  after 
this,  on  the  anniversary  oi  my  ho- 
noured old  master,  Zechariah  Pigtail'^ 
birth,  when  we.^^e  allowed  to  strike 
work  at  noon,  I  determined,  as  a  det^ 
mer^  resort  as  a  clincher,  sir,  to  act 
the  genteel,  and  in^i^ite  Miss  Lucy,  itt 
her  furs  and  falderals,  to  accompany 
me  to  the  exhibition  of  Pictures. 
Heavens,  sir,  how  I  dressed  on  tlMit 
day !  The  Day  and  Martin  of  my 
boots  reflected  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  street.  I  took  half  an  hour  m 
tying  and  retying  my  neckcloth  en 
mode.  My  handkerchief  smelt  of  k^ 
vender,  and  my  hair  of  oil  of  thyme-^ 
my  waistcoat  of  bergamot,  and  my 
inexpressibles  of  musk.  I  was  a  pep» 
feet  civet  for  perfumery.  My  coat, 
cut  in  the  jemmy  fashion,  I  buttoned  to 
suffiication  ;  but  'pon  honour,  believe 
,me,  sir,  no  stays,  ^nd  my  shirt  neck 
had  been  starched  per  order,  to  the 
consistence  of  tin.  In  short,  to  be 
biief,  I  found,  or  fancied  myself  kilh* 
Ing-r-ft  most  irresistible  fellow. 

<^  I  did  not  dare,  however,  to  caU 
for  Miss  Lucy  atiold  Pa's,  but  waited 
for  her  at  the  comer  of  the  street, 
patiently  drumming  on  my  boot,  with 
a  knowing  little  bit  of  bamboo;  and 
projecting  my  left  arm  to  her,  off  we 
marched  in  triumph. 

*^  The  Exhibition  Rooms  were 
crowded  with  the  tan;  and  to  be  «nm 
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Would  you  nad  seen  them«  sir-  There 
were  Amnirals  in  blue^  and  Generals 
in  red-^portraits  of  my  Lord  this,  and , 
my  Lady  diat— land  scenes,  and  sea 
scenes,  and  hunting  scenes,  with  ships, 
and  woods,  and  old  castles,  all  amazing- 
ly Mke  life.  In  short,  sir.  Providence, 
seems  to  hare  guided  us  to  the  spot, 
Yhere  we  saw  a  pictur^— ^^  picture^ 
sir— the  pattern  copy  of  that  thore  pic- 
ture, ur,— ^and  Heavens !  such  a  niece 
of  work— but  of  that  anon — it  did  the 
l^iness,  sir.  No  sooner  had  I  per* 
used  it  through  my  quizzing  glass, 
which,  I  confess,  that  I  had  brought 
with  me  more  for  ornament  than  use 
^^having.  eyes  like  a  hawk,— -than  I 
pathetically  exclaimed  to  Lucy—'  Be» 
bold,  my  love,  the  history  of  our  fates !' 
Lucy  said,  '  Tuts,  Toby  Tims,'  and 
gave  a  giggle ;  but  I  went  on  in  solemn 
gravity,  before  a  cirde  of  seemingly, 
electrified  spectators. 
.  **  *  'Spose  now.  Miss  liUcy,'  said  I, 
holding  her  by  the  finger  of  her  Li- 
pieriek  glove ;  '  'spose  now,  that  I 
had  invited  you  to  take  an  outside  seat 
on  the  Hampstead  Flying  Phoenix 
with  me,  to  gorout  to  a  rural  junket« 
ing,  on  May-day  in  the  aftemoofi. 
Very  weH— diere  ire  find  ourselves 
alive  and  kicking,  fbrty  couple  footing 
it  Oft  the  green,  and  choosing,  accord* 
Ing/IO'Otfr  taites,  reek,  j%s,  minuets, 
0r  bumpk^s.  'Spose  then,  that  I  have 
banded  you  <down  te  the  bottom  of 
five^aiid-twenty  couple  at  a  country* 
danoe,  to  Ibe  turn  <^  Sir  Roger  de 
Covwley,  Morgiana  in  Ireland,  Pe- 
CroBella,  or  ^e  Triumph ;  and,  not:* 
mthstaading  our  having  sucked  a 
looople  of  oranges  a-pie^e,  we  are  both 


dials,  and  a  few  bisciiils  on  a  salver^ 
when  loj  an  oki  bald«pated,  oily-^oed, 
red-nosjsd  Cameroatan  ranter,  whom 
l)y  your  elegant  negligee  capering,  you 
have  fairly  danced,  out  of  his  dotard 
senses,  comes  pawing  up  to.  you  Hke 
Polito's  pohur  bear,  drops  on  his  knees, 
apd  before  you  can  av«rt  yoor  nose 
from  a  love-speech,  embalmed  in  the 
fames  of  tobacco  and  purl,  the  hoary 
villain  has  beslobbered  your  lily-white 
fingers,  and  is  protesting  unalterable 
afibction,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles 
an  hour,  inclusive  of  stoppages.  Now, 
Lucy,  Iove>  did  you  ever,— say  upon 
your  honour,— Klid  you  ever  witness 
such  a  spectacle  of  humanity?  Tell* 
me  uow?— Beheld,  that  very  little  latv- 
dog  in  the  comer  is  so  mortally  si<^, 
that,  were  he  not  upon  canvass,  there 
would  be  nothing  for  it  but  vomiting. 

"  *  Very  welL  Now,  love,  take  a 
peep  down  the  avenue,  and  yon  is  me, 
yon  tight,  handsome  little  figure,  with 
the  Spanish  cap  and  doak,  attended  by 
a  trusty  servant  in  the  same  costumey 
to  whom  I  am  pointing  where  he  is 
to  bring  the  cheriy-bnndy ;  when, 
lol  we  perceive  the  hideous  appari* 
tion !— 4ind  straightway  rushing  for* 
ward,  like  two  tigers  on  a  jackass,  we 
seize  the  wigless  dotard ;  and,  calling 
i<a  a  blanket,  the  whole  respectable 
company  of  forty  couples  and  upwards, 
come  crowding  to  the  s|)ot,  and  lend 
a  wtUing  hand  in  rotation,  fi>ur  by 
four,  in  tossing  A^alachi,  the  last  of 
the  lovers,  till  the  breath  of  life  is 
scarcely  left  in  his  vile  body.^ 

"  *  Now,  Lucy/  says  I,  in  oondu* 
inon,  '  don't  you  see  the  confbunded 
absurdity  of  ever  wasting  a  thought 


quite  in  a  brotb  of  perspiration.  Very  on  a  broken-down,  bandy-legged,  b^« 

good— «o  says  I  to  you,  making  a  gen«  garly  dragoon  ?    Just  look  at  him, 

teel  bow,  *  Do  you  please  to  walk  with  an  old  ta£feta  wiiigmaleerie  tied 

aside,  and  cool  yourseu  in  them  there  to  his  back,  like  Faddy  from  Cork, 


green  arbonrs,  and  I  will  be  with  you 
as  q^ck  as  directly,  with  a  glass  of 
lem^adeor  cherry  brandy?'  So  says 
you  to  me,  dropping  a  curtsey  a  la 
modey  *  With  ineffkble  pleasure,  sir ;' 
and  away  you  trip  into  the  shade  like 
asunbeun. 

" '  Now,  Lucy,  my  love,  take  a  good 
look  of  that  picture.  That  is  you, 
'spose,  seated  on  the  turf,  a  leetle  be« 
hmd  the  pillar  dedicated  to  ApoUar ; 
and  you,  olooming  like  a  dafibdilly  in 
April,  are  waiting  with  great  thirst, 
and  not  a  little  impatience  for  my 
promised  appearanoe,  from  the  sign  of 


with  his  coat  buttoned  behind !  Isn't 
he  a  pretty  figure,  now,  to  go  ar-court« 
ing?  Tou  would  never  forsake  the 
like  of  me — would  younow  ?  A  spruce, 
natty  little  body  of  a  creature— to  be 
the  trollop  of  a  spindle-shanked  vete- 
ran, who,  besides  having  one  foot  in 
fhe  grave,  and  a  nose  fit  for  three, 
might  be  your  great-grandfather?' 

*'  It  was  a  sight,  sir,  that  would 
have  melted  the  heart  of  a  wheel-bar- 
row. Before  the  whole  assembled  ex« 
hibition  room,  Lucy  first  looked  blue, 
and  then  blushed  consent.  *  Toby,* 
said  she,   *  don't  mention  it,  Toby, 
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doftr^— I  tfn  ^Sase  Ibr  «▼»  and  a 
day  V  Ai^Uc  aoands,  which  at  once 
sent  BotUenose  t6'  Coventry.  Hiit 
dianca  wss  now  weak  indeed^  quite 
likeXiraiitham  gruel^  three  groatK  to  a 
galloQ  of  water;  In  an  ec9tacy  of  paii» 
akm,  tit,  I  tliTew  niy  aiUt  htndkei^clltef 
on  Uie  floor,  waA,  ixme^ig  on; H  with- 
one  knee/ 1  raised  her  gloyekit  Mgett 
iDmrli^si  .     i  . 

*' The  whok  company  clMpedllieit 
hands,  and  laughed  so  luSartUy  in  sym- 
pathy wi^  my  good  ludk!  Oh!  sir, 
had  you  hut  seen  it*-whltta  sight  for 
Qore  eyes  that  was  Y* 
:  *^  Then  you  weald  indeed  be  the 
hxrny  man  at  kst,  Mr  Tims,**  said  iJ 
***xMd  you  elope  on  the  instant  F" 
•  ^'  Jtkst  done,  please  your  honour.—- 
Vftsxt  momkigv  aecordtngi  to  spedal 
agreement^  we  ei6ped  in  a  gig;  and, 
writing  a  penitent  letter  from  the 
Valeatinewsd  Orson  at  Chelsea,  D&ddy 
Mainspring  found  himself  glad  to^ 
come  to  terms.  Thriee  wore  the  hitnns 
published ;  and  Utah  a  marriage  as  We 
nad  I   'Pon  honour^  sir^  I  wot^d  ydu 
had  been  present,    it  was  a  thing  to 
be  remembered  till  the  end  pf  one's 
lif&    A  deputation  of  the  honourable 
the  (xirporation  of  barbers  duly  at- 
tended, pufled  oQt  in  i^H  flg;  and 
eTeh  the  old  Quartermaster,  podketSng 
his  disappointment,  was,  at  bisoirn 
special  petition,  a  forgiten  and  favour-^ 
cd  guest.    Seldom  has  sudi  dancing 
been:  seen  within  the  boonds  of  Lon« 
don  ;  and,  widi  two  fiddles,  a  tam« 
bounii,'  and  a  clarionet,  we  made  all 
the  roofs,  lii^,  litt  ah  early  hour  next 
morning — and  that  we  did.  " 
'  ""YtfuareahickyfeUow,MrTim8,'' 
saidL 

"  And  morethan  that,  sir.  When 
old  Mainspring  kicks,'  we  are  to  haTQ 
the  coutttinji^  (S  his  inoiddy  eoppars— - 
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80  we  have  the  devil's  luck  ixtd  our 
own;  and  as  for  false  curls,  bMds, 
baiideaux.  Macassar  oil,  cold  cream, 
beards  grease,  tooth-powder,  and  Dutch 
toy8,  shew  me  within  the  walls  of  the* 
City  a  moi-e  respectable,  tip-toppinj^ 
pa*fumery  depot  a^d  wig^ warehouse, 
liian  that  wherein  you  now  sit,  and 
of  which  1,  Tdbias  Tims,  am.  With  due- 
respect,  the  honoured  madter,  anct 
your  humble  servant ! 

*'  I  hope,  sir,  in  explanation  of  that 
fliere  pretty  picture,  I  have  now  given 
you  a  Ml,  true,  and  particular  ae. 
count  of  this  moat  important  scene  of 
my  life  to  the  Tetter.  Perhaps,  sii", 
you  may  ^ink  it  raither  a  pMn,  un» 
Vatuishcd  tale;  but  true  and  simple 
though  it  be.  It  may  pro¥e  a^^i^  u^eu 
£\il  to  those,  whose  finders  itch  fb 
mount  **  prdud  Ambition^  ladder.'* 
Perhaps  f^w  can  crop  hair,  or  cut  th^ 
cards  with  my  dexterity ;  and  I  trust 
I  have  shewn,  sir,  to  your  entire  8a« 
iJsfaction,  l(hat  an  inexperienced  bar-* 
ber'sboy  succeeded  in  out-raa)ioeiivring 
an  ancient  officer  <rf  the  litae  ;  atid,  a» 
I  have  a  beard  ta  b^  shaded, 

"/  Twafi  thus  I  won  sweet  JLucy's  hanc^ 
*Mjr  bold  and  beauteous  bride  J  '* 

<  Just  as  Master  Tobias  Tkns,  with 
vdienotent  gesticulation^  Was  mouth«i 
4ng  and.  murdering  the  Uses  of  peoor 
Coleridge^  a  bevy  of  beauties  fttmi 
Cheapside  landed  frfto  a  hadkn^ 
coach,  to  get  a  little  head^trifnmtng 
for  Alderman  Marrowfat's  great  diiH 
nerxparty  ;  and.  as  the^master  of  the 
eeremonies  was  off  at  a.tiin^Qnt  to 
place  chairs,— *the  rain  still  oomtiiiiL* 
uig,  I  unfurled  my  iiinbsdila».  en  his 
door-steps,  wished  theelequettt  prutter 
cf  muatachios  a  heacty  goodpby-*«nd 
cout. 
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KOTES  0;N  the  united  states  O^  AMERICA. 


'  It  is  much  to  be  regretted^  that  a 
Volume  of  trayels  from  the  pen  of  a 
inan  .properly  qualified  to  wri^  one^  is 
ks  rare,  as  k  i^  amusing  and  valuable. 
The  mass  of  "  Travels,"  "  Tours/' 
Tkc,  with  which  the  press  in  late  years 
has  teemed,  may,  in  respect  of  manu- 
facture.and  authenticity,  though  not 
of  amusement^  be  fairly  classed  with 
novels.  If  we  except  a  little  informa« 
tion  drawn  from  official  sources  con- 
tained  in  them,  which  their  adventu« 
rous  parents  might  procure  with  infi- 
ipitely  more  facility  at  their  firesides 
iit  home,  than  amidst  perilous  exploits 
abroad,  their  general  characteristics 
Larmonize  sufficiently  with  those  of 
l^ovels^  to  prove  a  close  family  affinity. 
The  difference  is  little  more  than  a 
nominal  one  between  the  *'  privileges'* 
.ci  the  traveller  which  he  understands 
so  well  and  luxuriates  in  so  largely, 
and  those  of  the  novel-writer.  The 
one  too  often^  like  the  o0ier,  invents 
the  adventure,  or  the  more  attractive 
parts  of  it,  fills  up  a  rude  outline  of 
fact  &om  imagination,  and  erects  on 
a  narrow,  feeble  foundation  of  real 
Hfe,  a  magnificent  fiibric  of  fiction. 
;  The  causes  are  not  involved  in  much 
my^ery.  A  very  rare  combination  of 
Qualifications  and  circumstances  is  es- 
ilential  for  enabling  a  man  to  give  a 
just  description  of  ^v^n  his  own  coun- 
try. Divers  difficult  scientific  acquire- 
ments, powers  of  observation  and  de- 
duction of  the  first  otder,  indefisitigable 
Industry,  a  thorough  practical  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things,  derived  prin- 
dpsdly  from'  aQtual  experience — ^^these 
rank  amidst  his  indispensable  qualifi- 
cations. Even  though  possessed  of 
them,  his  description  will  be  a  miser- 
ably erroneous  one,  if  he  have  not  am- 
ple means  for  both  seeing  and  exami- 
ning— ^if  every  thing  be  not  thrown 
open  to  his  inspection,  and  he  be  not 
allowed  abundant  time  for  scrutini- 
zing, sifting,  and  judging.  It  may  be 
gathered  from  this  how  few  there  are 
who  are  capable  of  describing  foreign 
countries,  and  that  these  few  must  be 
almost  the  last  of  dieir  kind  to  become 
travellers. 

While  the  great  body  of  tl^ose  who 
wander  abroad  labour  under  almost 
every  possible  disqualification,  they 
.  Vol.  XXIV. 


nevertheless  must  publish  their  "  Tra* 
v^."  The  inexperienced  novipe^ 
whose  knowledge  of  life  has  been  al- 
most wholly  dra^  from  boo|cs — the 
superficial  coxcomb,  whq  cannot  de- 
scribe the  most  common  occurrence  ac- 
curately— the  romantic  female,  whose 
eyes  are  confined  to  some  half  dozen 
drawing-rooms,  and  who  sees  every 
thing  through  the  medium  of  poetical 
fiction*-the  man  who  merely  gallops 
a  few  hundred  miles  acrojss  a  country^ 
and  draws  his  knowledge  of  it  from 
what  he  observes  on  bis  gaUop^-he 
who  only  sojourns  two  or  three  months 
in  a  foreign  land,  ^d  does  not  become 
generally  acquainted  with  fifty  of  its 
mhabitants,  or  intimi^tely  with  even 
one-^all  must  publish,  and  all  must 
give  a  finish^  description  of  the  coun- 
tries they  visit  On'  setting  pen  to 
paper,  they  find  themselves  destitute 
of  genuine  materials,  f^nd  in  conse» 
quence  disguised  pilferings  from  the 
works  of  otne^s,  and  gorgeous  sketches 
from  thjB  ideal  world,  supply  the  i^ace 
of  nak^d  fact  and  faithful  delinea- 
tion. If  such  a  traveller,  happi)y  for 
himself,  select  a  country  which  is  not 
visited  by  competitors,  his  volume  cir- 
culates without  contradiction^  as  a  mar- 
veUous  specimen  of  truth  and  infor- 
mation ;  but  if  the  same  country  be 
described  by  different  travellers,  de- 
scription refutes  description,  imtil  the 
most  credulous  readers  are  driven  into 
incredulity. 

The  Irishmen  who  undertake  to  de« 
scribe  Ireland,  furnish  striking  proofs 
of  the  difficulties  which  environ  the 
writers  of  travels.  They  speak  with 
even  more  than  warrantaole  contempt 
of  all  sketches  of  their  country  which 
are  made  by  those  who  have  not  seen 
it.  Place  one  of  these  sketches  before 
them,  and  on  the  answer  to  the  ques« 
tion — Has  the  author  ever  been  in  Ire- 
land? depends  their  judgment.  If 
the  answer  be  in  the  negative,  they  on 
ikis  alone  pronounce  it,  directly,  or 
by  implication,  to  be  of  no  value. 
Now  it  so  happens,  that  no  English- 
man or  Scotchman  ever  dreams  o^  de- 
scribing Ireland  in  any  other  way,  if 
he  have  not  been  in  it.  than  from  the 
best  Irish  authorities  f  he  merely  re- 
peats in  substance  what  has  been  writ- 
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ten  or  spoken  by  Irishmen.  The 
judgment,  therefore^  thus  passed  on 
his  description  amounts  to  this— one 
Irishman  declares  that  another  knows 
nothing  of  Ireland.  As  to  reasoning 
from  facts,  the  world,  we  imagine, 
will  think  ^ith  us^  that  an  English^ 
man  or  Scotchman  is  as  capable  of 
doing  it  as  an  Irishman.  Our  own 
experience  enables  us  to  say,  that  it  is 
no  pleasant  matter  being  led  in  this 
manner  by  one  Irishman  into  the  fire^ 
of  another;  and  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  thing  caQ  be  safely  be* 
Ueved  which  Irishn^en  say  of  their 
country. 

But  the  Irishmen  who  describe  their 
country,  do  not  content  themselvea 
with  attacking  the  descriptions  of  each 
other,  through  the  immolation  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  writers  who  un- 
wanly  repeat  what  they  promulgate. 
They  assail  each  other,  front  to  front, 
in  the  most  murderous  manner  possi- 
ble. In  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
the  state  of  Ireland  was  brought  under 
discussion,  and  a  number  of  th^most 
respectable  Irish  members  of  all  par- 
ties  declared  that  a  large  part  of  the 
population  was  involyed  in  extreme 
penury  and  suffering.  Mr  G.  R.  Daw- 
8(m — what  an  incomprehensible  per- 
son he  is  I — boldly,  and  with  his 
wonted  vehemence,  denied  the  truth 
of  this,  and  asserted,  that  the  people 
were  in  reasonably  comfortable  dr- 
cumstancei^  and  had  nothing  worthy 
of  notice  to  complain  of.  Scarcely  any 
thing  is  stated  of  Ireland  by  one 
Irishman,  which  is  not  contradicted 
by  another ;  and  almost  every  Iri^- 
man  who  describes  its  condition,  de- 
clares, that  his  description  is  the  only 
true  and  perfect  one;  and  that  au 
othersare  worthless  fictions.  If  nothing 
is  to  be  believed  of  Ireland,  save  what, 
Irish  writers  and  orators  concur  in, 
nothing  more  is  known  of  its  a(C(ual 
condition  at  this  moment,  than  is 
known  of  the  North  Pole.  The  mis- 
fortune is,  that  these  writers  and  ora« 
tors,  according  to  their  own  evidence, 
eternally  substitute  one  error  or  defect 
for  another;  their  labours  lead  us 
only  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  state 
of  Ireland  is  a  thing  wholly  above  de« 
scription. 

Matters,  we  regret  to  say,  are  much 
the  same  with  the  Englishmen  who 
describe  England.  During  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  the  prices  of 
com  were  notorioi^ly  below  remune*^ 
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mating  ones,  and  the  farmers  complain- 
ed loudly  of  loss  and  suffering :  the 
Legislature  was  assured,  by  evidence 
on  petition,  that  the  wool-growers,  the 
shipowners,  the  silk  manufacturers, 
the  glove  manufacturers,  those  em« 
ployed  in  the  production  of  lead,  kelp, 
&c.  &c.  were  enduring  great  losses 
and  privations,  and  that  pauperism 
prevaQed  in  many  quarters  to  a  la-* 
mentable  extent.  Neverllieless,  Mi-< 
nisters,  in  the  King's  speech,. ihduU 
ged  in  congratulations  on  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country :  it  requi-. 
red  innumerable  readingsof  the  speech 
to  convince  us  that  this  was  rc^ty. 
The  shipowners  and  silk  manufactu** 
rers  declared  to  the  House  of  Cm* 
mens,  that  they  were  distressed ;'  Mx 
Huskisson,  Mr  Grant,  Mr  Goulburu, 
and  other  members,  declared  to  ii 
that  they  were  in  great  prosperity^ 
At  this  moment,  Urge  portions  of  the 
community  complain  that  they  are  iit 
grievous  suffering,  vjhile  the  Treasury 
papers  protest,  that  not  only  the  com^ 
munity  in  general,  but  these  very  por* 
tions  of  it,  are  in  the  most  prosperous, 
condition.  The  government  scribea 
have  long  enjoyed  notoriety  of  a  par-» 
ticular  kind,  and  their  present  exploits 
far  surpass  all  their  former  ones.  If  a 
body  of  men  be  brought  to  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  one  oi  these  creatures, 
at  the  nod  of  Mr  Goulbum,  MrYesey 
Fitzgerald,  or  any  other  master,  exhi« 
bits  nis  brazen  front,  and  swears  be* 
fore  heaven  and  earth,  that  they  are 
in  the  most  flourishing  eircumstances. 
The  most  opposite  Ssscriptions  are 
given  of  almost  e?ery  thing;  even, 
conflicting  conclusions  are  drawn  freuL 
such  official  documents,  as  might  be 
expected  to  preclude  by  their  nature 
all  diversity  of  opinion.  If  we  seek 
information  touchmg  the  circumstan.* 
ces  and  character  of  any  division  o£ 
society — the  operation  of  any  law-, 
system  or  institution— the  feelings  and. 
manners  of  the  population — in  a  word,, 
any  matter,  one  set  of  describers  gives 
us  an  elaborate  statement,  which  an- 
other set  protests  is  a  mass  of  falser 
hood.  We  cannot  find  sufficient  una- 
nimity on  any  subject  to  justify  evi« 
dence ;  and  we  are  almost  compelled 
to  exclaim— facts  have  vanished  from 
the  world,  and  England  has  become 
to  its  own  inhabitants  an  unknown 
country  1 

What  may  be  properly  called  thet 
Travels  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Press, 
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are  of  a  nature  to  inspire  inveterate 
incrednlity  touching  the  literary  la« 
bonrs  of  travellers.  We  are  always 
much  enraptured  when  we  see  a  Lon- 
don newspaper  announce^  that  it  is 
dispatching  ^'  a  Grentleman"  to  some 
foreign  land>  to  report  on  passing 
events,  or  on  a  tour  tnrough  the  £ng« 
lish  counties,  to  describe  their  condi-* 
tion.  Our  rapture  flows,  not  from  the 
hope  of  information,  for  we  resolve  to 
disbelieve  all  that  the  '^  Gentleman" 
may  write;  but  from  the  certainty 
that  a  plentiful  and  delicious  feast  of 
amiuement  is  about  to  be  placed  be-* 
fore  us.  If  a  Grentleman  of  the  Press 
travdler  fall  infinitely  below  all  others 
in  furnishing  correct  information,  he 
fiir  surpasses  them  in  amusing  his 
readers.  The  most  witty  and  humor- 
ous novel-writer  can  scarcely  bear 
coQiparison  with  him,  on  the  score  of 
creating  laughter.  He  is  an  animal, 
■who  from  nature  or  avocation — we 
suspect  the  latter— Ksannot  see  any 
thing  as  it  is,  or  give  to  the  most  ma- 
nageable lie  the  air  of  probability. 
IVnen  we  say  that  he  makes  the  mith 
appear  to  be  an  impossibility,  we  need 
not  say  what  he  makes  of  fable.  The' 
easy  toil  and  unlimited  leisure  of  the 
▼oluntanr  traveller  are  not  his;  the  iron 
chains  ot  amaster  bind  him  to  time  and 
quantity  of  lab9ur;  by  a  certain  pack- 
et or  post,  he  must  transmit  a  certain 
numMT  of  sheets ;  and  these  sheets 
must  be  filled  with  "  news" — ^with 
matter  which  will  be  comprehended 
and  relished,  not  only  by  the  general 
readers  of  newspapers,  but  by  the 
readers  of  the  particular  paper  which 
employe  him.  Whether  he  see  or 
not,  he  must  describe;  whether  he 
know  any  Uiing  or  not,  he  must  sup-^ 
ply  information ;  and  his  description 
and  information  must  be  of  a  particu- 
lar kind,  though  they  be  directly  the 
reverse  of  what  he  sees  and  knows  to 
foe  the  reality. 

If  the  Gentleman  of  the  Press  be  in 
a  foreign  country,  the  direful  necessity 
which  rests  ^pon  him  compels  him  to 
profess  to  do  what  it  is  impossible  for 
any  human  being  to  do.  A  stranger 
to  the  language,  and  destitute  of 
sources  of  information,  he  shuts  him* 
s^  up  in  his  lodging,  and,  in  his  ofi^ 
hand  task- work  manner,  describes  the 
force  and  operations  of  distant  armies, 
the  feelings  and  -conduct  of  all  dasses 
of  ^e  people,  and  ^e  most  secret  in- 
tentions and. measures  of  the  govern- 
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ment,  with  minuteness  an^  confidence 
perfectly  amazing.  His  events,  and 
anecdotes,  and  sketches  of  character, 
far  excel  any  thing  that  romance- wri- 
ters have  hitherto  ventured  to  trace.' 
He  gives  such  horrible  accounts  of 
this  ruler  or  that— of  one  party  or  an- 
other— that  his  pot-house  behevers 
fancy,  as  they  read  them,  their  porter 
tastes  of  blood,  and  their  tobacco- 
smoke  smells  of  gunpowder.  The 
unhappy  Cockney  lights  upon  them' 
at  the  eating-house  during  dinner,  and' 
his  visage  assumes  a  lachrymose  ex- 
pression absolutely  heart-breaking/ 
He  cannot  finish  his  med ;  he  stands 
aghast  at  the  occasional  clatter  of 
plates,  fearing  it  proceeds  from  the 
chains  of  some  tyrant ;  and  he  broods 
over  the  awful  news  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  until  he  utterly  wastes  the  mate- 
rials on  which  his  calling  employs 
him.  The  newspaper  gives  the  **  Gren- 
tleman's"  marvellous  narrative — the 
next  packet  brings  a  complete  official 
refatation  of  it,  but  nevertheless  he 
heroically  writes  on.  The  war  which 
the  coiurse  of  events  makes  on  him 
renders  him  furious ;  and  then  his  ra- 
vings, diatribes,  denunciations,  pre- 
dictions, and  delineations,  become  to 
all  but  his  petrified  Cockney  readers 
ludicrous  beyond  conception.  At  the 
termination  of  his  adventures  abroad, 
actual  occurrences  complete  the  falsi- 
fication of  every  thing  he  has  written. 
If  the  Gentleman  of  the  Press  make 
a  tour  in  England,  he  lands,  perhaps, 
from  a  steam-vessel  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  at  some  seapdrt,  which  he 
leaves  by  the  six  o'tlock  coach  the- 
next  morning.  He  is  an  utter  stran- 
ger in  the  place,  and  he  knows  no- 
thing of  shipping  or  mercantile  affiiirs  i 
nevertheless,  by  some  method  com- 

Erehended  in  the  arcana  of  the  Press, 
e  in  this  single  night  becomes  better 
acquainted  with  the  place  than  its  old- 
est inhabitant.  He  sends  to  his  pa- 
per a  flaming  account,  shewing  that 
shipowners  are  in  circumstances'  pre* 
cisely  the  reverse  of  what  they  state, 
and  proving  that  they  are  ignorant 
of  their  own  affairs,  and  incapable  of 
managing  their  own  business.  Having 
demonstrated  them  to  be  liars  and 
doks,  he  oracularly  settles  an  intri^ 
cate  question  ai  state  policy,  by  pro- 
mulgating that  prohilHtion  is  a  part  of 
free  trade.  He  then  describes  the 
state  of  trade;  thet^uharities  of  the 
place>  and  the  character  of  its  inhabi* 
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tahts  as  authoritatively  as.  though  he^ 
possessed  some  knowledge  reapecting^ 
them. 

The  most  experienced  fiirmer  has 
to  wfdk  through  his  own  fields  again 
and  again  before  he  can  form  an  esti^ 
mate  of  what  they  will  produce ;  and 
after  the  most  careful  examination^ 
his  estimate  is  frequently  an  erroneous 
one.  The  Gentleman  of  the  Press  is: 
an  extremely  different  person.  Riding, 
on  the  coach-top  at  the  rate  of  ^h^ 
Or  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  having  po- 
bably  never  before  seen  a.  field  of 
<^rn,  he  perceives  at  a  glance  how 
much  eYetj  acre  will  yield  to  a  bushel^ 
Hot  only  in  the  part  through  which 
hepapses^  but  throughout  the  country. 
Passing  in  this  manner  through  some 
half-dozen  villages^  he  is  enabled  to 
perceive,  without  asking  a  question, 
the  precise  state  of  pauperism  in  the 
whole  district ;  he  sees  clearly  that  the 
complaints  of  landlords  and  farmers, 
touching  their  inability  to  supply  their 
labourers  with  employment^  are  ut- 
terly groundless.  Against  such  an 
authority  the  evidence  of  parish-books 
is  of  course  worthless.  The  state  of 
the  hedges,  fiirmsteads,  and  land^  do* 
monstrates  to  him  that  the  farmers  are 
in  great  prosperity,  and  that  their 
allegations  to  the  contrary  are  wholly 
fkke.  From  the  conversation  of  two 
fellow-travellers  he  discovers  the  pe- 
culiar disposition  and  characteristics  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  shire; 
by  seeing  at  intervals^  at  a  distance  of 
aome  hundreds  of  yards,  a  few  strag- 
gling labour««,  he  is  enabled  to  de- 
scribe accurately  the  bodily  size  and 
strength  of  the  whole  population ;  and 
in  glancing  at  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment followed  in  a  field  or  two,  he  is 
inade  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
mode  f<^wed  throughout  £ngland. 
He  finds  that  the  landowners  are  utter 
strangers  to  their  own  interests^  and 
that  the  farmers  are  totally  ignorant 
of  their  own  business.  Then  the  in- 
v^tions  and  schanes  he  puts  finrth  in 
the  way  of  improvanent  are  positively 
ittcrediblew  The  solemn,  pompous^ 
lovacular,  dictatorial  tone  in  which  he 
gives  his  absurdities  is  in  rarfeot  keep- 
ing with  them»  and  to  the  lovers  of 
merriment  he  famishes  the  most  do* 
licious  treat  imaginable^ 

When- two  newiipapers  publish  ao« 
counts  of  the  same  p&ce  at  the  same 
time  from  th^  ^^  oorreapondents," 
the  ^^Gentltoen"  op^ateon  l^adi  other 


in  an  excessively  unlucky  manner.  A^ 
few  weeks  ago,  the  "  correspondent" 
of  one  of  the  London  morning  papers 
represented  the  silk  trade  at  Man- 
chester to  be  in  the  most  fiourishing 
state.  .  This  took  plac^  just  aft»  the 
l^ndon  silk  manufacturers  had  held 
&eir  public  meeting ;  and  the  ^'  cor-, 
respondent"  protested  that  their  com-4 
plaints  of  stagnation  were  utterly  false^ 
and  that  the  trade  in  general  was  brisl^ 
in  the  highest  degree.  This  superna-^ 
turally  gifted  person,  who  had  no  con« 
nexion  whatever  widi  the  silk  frade, 
and  who  dated  himself  at  Manchester, 
yras  far  l^etter  acquainted  with  the^ 
^tate  of  the  trade  in  London,  Maccksr^ 
field,  Congleton,  &c.,  than  the  manu- 
fjEicturers  resident  in  these  places.  A, 
week  or  ten  days  afterwards,  through 
some  unhappy  discovery,  the  same, 
*'  correspondent"  notified  in  his  paper 
that  at  Manchester  the  silk  trade  was 
very  heavy,  the  manufacturers  gave 
out  a.  greatly  diminished  quantity  of 
work,  and  the  workmen  w;efe  only 
partially  employed.  Here  was  a  tor- 
turing confession.  Almost  on  the  same 
clay  the  Manchester  '*  correspondent" 
of  another  London  "morning  paper  an- 
nounced the  bilk  trade  to  be  so^ ama- 
zingly prosperous  at  Manchester,  that 
the  manufacturers  were  sending  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  search  of  ad-« 
ditional  hands.  "  Correspondent" 
here  smote  and  exposed  '^  correspon- 
dent" in. a  way  truly  anti-christian» 
In  the  following  week  the  first-named 
*'  correspondent"  proclaimed  that  th^ 
silk  weavers  had  struck,  because  their 
masters  sought  to  reduce  wages.  This 
was  a  deadly  stab  in  the  very  vitals  of 
his  rival.  The  heads  of  the  pr^ss,  we 
suspect,  then  discovered  that  these 
proceedings,  so  amusing  and  edifying 
to  the  public,  were  endamaging  their 
reputation^  and  placing  the  secrets  of 
tho  press  in  danger  of  exposure ;  and  in 
consequence  they  put  an  end  to  them. 
We  suspect  this,  because  both  the 
**  correspondents"  were  afterwards 
wholly  silent  touching  the  Silk  Trade 
in  their  accounts  of  Manchester. 

How  barbarously  have  the  Irish 
'^  corrcGpondents"  of  the  newspajtera 
dealt  with  each  other !  '^  Your  ac- 
oounts,"  says  one  of  them  to  his  paper, 
meaning  thereby  the  accounts  written 
by  himself,  ^'  have  made  here  a  deep 
impression — they  are  acknowledged  to 
be  the  only  true  ones — the  stufi"  pub- 
lished in  the  other  pape^a^ia  really 
w:TOOg[e 
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abominable."  Then  the  "  correspon- 
dent" of  another  paper  cuts  up  these 
accounts  in  the  most  savage  manner, 
and  protests  that  the  reverse  of  them 
is  the  truth.  Each  rails  against  the 
newspapers  for  imposing  those  false- 
hoods on  the  public,  which,  amidst 
them,  they  fabricate. 

What  we  have  said,  makes  us  read 
the  published  descriptions  of  both  fo- 
reign countries  and  our  own  with  a 
bias,  to  disbelieve  every  thing.  We 
fxiequently  read  with  much  pleasure ; 
we  sometimes  think  if  it  be  invention 
it  is  very  pardonable ;  we  are  anxious 
to  be  informed,  but  still  our  incredu" 
lity  is  unconquered.  This  incredulity 
towards  the  generality  of  such  descripr 
tions  makes  us  i^ttach  the  greater  va- 
lue to  the  few,  on  the  fidelity  of  which 
we  know  we  can  rely.  From  one  of 
the  latter  we  are  about  to  make  som^ 
extracts.  A  gentleman  of  great  expe- 
rience and  respectability  in  the  mer« 
can  tile  world,  an  active  and  accurate 
observer,  and  in  whom  much  reading 
is  combined  with  extensive  knowledge 
of  men  and  thii^gs,  lately  visited  the 
United  States  of  America.;  and  his 
journal  has  been  placed  in  our  hands, 
with  permission  to  transcribe  any  part 
of  it  tnat  may  be  calculated  to  interest 
our  readers.  It  Was  never  intended 
iTor  publication,  and  of  course  it  was 
not  written  to  serve  the  au^or's  inte- 
rests or  ambition,  or  to  benefit  this 
party  or  that  party :  it  is  an  unvar- 
nished statement  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard.  We  commence  our  extracts 
without  farther  preface. 

''  New  York,  June  16th,  1828.  The 
steam-boats  or  ferries  across  the  river 
are  well  managed.  Steam-boats  are 
the  glory  and  comfort  of  this  country, 
and  thev  display  much  that  might  be 
imitated  ip  England.  They  come  up 
to  floating  wharfs  at  all  times,  the  ex« 
act  heiglit  of  the  vessel,  so  that  child- 
ren and  cattle  go  in  and  out  with  per« 
fect  ease  and  safety.  They  are  double 
ooats,  the  paddles  working  between, 
so  that  the  great  commotio;]  so  dan- 
gerous in  the  Thames  is  avoided.  At 
one  ferry  they  are  obliged  to  give  you 
a  good  Doat  in  five  minutes  for  two 
cents,  or  one  penny ;  but  the  steam- 
boats charge  four  cents  or  twopence, 
and  they  arrive  so  frequently,  that  you 
need  never  wait  five  minutes.  How 
different  is  all  this  from  thd  danger  to 
person  and  baggage,  and  the  exactions 
and  insults  of  the  Watermen  met  with 
on  the  Thames !" 
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The  authorities  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don might  here,  'we  conceive,  draw 
some  useful  instruction  from  Jona- 
than. 

'^  In  a  steam-boat,  I  had  had  some 
conversation  with  a  decent-looking 
man,  who,  with  five  others,  buys  cati* 
tie  in  Ohio  for  the  New  York  market. 
He  had  then  500  on  the  road ;  I  saw 
them,  and  they  were  very  fine  cattle, 
in  both  shape  and  condition.  They 
travel  600  miles  in  sixty  days,  and  lose 
about  100  lbs.  in  weight  each  on  the 
journey.  They  cost  four  dollars  pe^ 
1 12  lbs.  in  Ohio,  and  sell  for  from 
sevMi  to  seven  and  one-half  dollars  in 
New  York ;  thus  leaving  a  very  good 
profit  The  consumption  of  New  York 
is  from  400  to  500  head  of  cattle,  and 
500  to  600  of  sheep  per  week.  Were 
it  not  for  Ohio,  the  market  would  be 
an  ill-supplied  and  dear  one ;  in  the 
last  fall  meat  was  twelve  to  thirteen 
dollars  the  cwt.  The  butchers  bleed 
their  cattle  almost  to  death  previously 
to  slaughtering;  as  the  people  like 
their  meat  as  white  in  cooking  as  pos- 
sible. My  informant  thinks  that  the 
Ohio  cattle  will  not  go  down  the  WeU 
land  canal  to  Montreal,  as  they  cannot 
bear  shipboard." 

*'  Notwithstanding  that  the  tra^e  of 
New  York  is  very  dull,  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  customs  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1828,  is  4,188,935  dollars. 
All  the  newspapers  are  advertising  for 
mechanics,  weavers,  labourers,  &c 
People  here  say,  that  while  England 
is  receiving  the  worthless  emigrants 
of  Ireland,  they  (the  Americans)  are 
receiving  a  valuable  mass  of  English 
emigrants,  driven  from  home  by  the 
usurpations  of  the  Irish  ones.  This  I 
fear  is  too  true ;  140  vessels  arrived  at 
New  York  during  the  month  of  May, 
and  they  brought  4100  passengers." 

Jonathan  is  in  the  rignt,  and  he  has 
great  cause  to  r^oice  that  things  are 
in  such  a  lamentable  state  iuthis  coun- 
try. The  declaration  made  during  the 
last  Session  of  Farliameut  by  Mr  G.  R. 
Dawson,  ^t  ^e  Irish  labourers  did 
not  deprive  the  English  ones  of  em- 
ployment, and  throw  them  on  their 
parishes,  displayed  ignorance, ,  which 
no  one  could  have  expected  to  find  in 
even  the  humblest  government  office. 
The  lower  orders  in  Lcndon  are  Irish 
to  a  very  large  extent ;  and  the  case  is 
the  same  in  many  other  large  places. 
We  see  it  announced,  that  one  town 
or  another  contains  20,000  or  40,000 
Irish  inhabitftnts,  which>  not  many 
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years  ago,  scarcely  contained  one.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irish  Of  both 
sexes  permanently  established  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Now,  did  they 
bring  their  employment  with  them 
from  Ireland,  or  do  they  merely  do' 
what  theEnglish  would  not  do  ?  The 
reply  must  necessarily  be  in  the  nega- 
tiye  ;  and  of  course  the  only  conclusion 
before  us  is,  they  deprive  the  English 
labourers  of  employment,  and  compel 
them  to  apply  for  parish  relief,  and  to 
emigrate.  The  matter  is  above  doubt. 
In  kte  years,  Irish  labourers  have 
spread  tnemselves  throughout  Eng- 
land, and  have  established  themselves 
in  great  numbers  in  every  place  of 
magnitude;  in  the  same  time,  vast 
numbers  of  English  ones  have  been 
compelled  to  emigrate  or  receive  parish 
relief  from  obvious  inability  to  procure 
employment.  Those  who,  in  the  teeth 
of  this,  will  maintain  what  Mr  Daw- 
son asserted,  must  be  much  deficient 
in  either  intellect  or  honesty.  Even 
the  Irish  who  merely  come  for  hay- 
time  and  harvest,  and  then  return  to 
their  own  country,  add  miich  to  pau- 
perism in  England.  The  Englisn  la- 
bourer  was  wont,  by  obtaining  good 
wages  for  himself  and  employment  for 
his  wife,  to  provide  in  mese  seasons 
what  would  enable  his  insufficient 
winter  earnings  to  support  his  family. 
The  Irish  labourers,  by  keeping  down 
wages,  and  preventing  his  wife  if  not 
himself  from  being  employed,  disable 
him  from  doing  this ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, in  winter,  when  work  is  scarce 
and  wages  are  bad,  he  is  constrained 
to  have  parish  relief. 

The  infiux  of  Irish  labourers  brings 
various  grievous  evils  on  England. 
We  willingly  admit,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  possess  many  fine  qualities, 
but,  nevertheless,  we  must  believe  our 
own  eyes  and  ears ;  and,  without  pre- 
tending to  speak  of  those  who  remain 
in  Ireland,  we  must  say,  that  thepor- 


tion  of  them  who  visit  this  country 
possess  many  evil  qualities  as  well  as 
^odd  ones.  One  lamentable  charac- 
teristic of  the  lower  Irish,' male  and 
female,  is,  a  residence  in  England  will 
not  improve  them.  They  bring  with 
them  a  ponderous  load  of  barbarism 
and  vice ;  and  neither  good  example^ 
nor  good  wages,  nor  any  thing  else, 
can  induce  them  to  throw  it  from  their 
shoulders.  Those  who  have  been  long 
established  in  and  near  London  are 
about  as  filthy,  ragged,  and  vicious,  as 
they  were  when  they  left  their  native 
island.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
human  nature,  that  Irish  vices  have, 
even  in  our  courts  of  justice,  been,  by 
their  impudence  and  invincibility,  ai« 
most  converted  iiito  virtues.  If  Eng* 
lish  labourers  are  brought  before  the 
sagacious  magistrates  of  London  for 
being  drunk  in  the  streets,  and  enga- 
ging in  savage  rows/ these  magistrates 
know  not  how  to  reprobate  and  punish 
them  sufficiently ;  but  if  Irish  ones 
appear  on  a  similar  charge,  it  is  made 
matter  of  amusement,  and  almost  treat* 
ed  as  though  they  had  an  exclusive 
privilege  to  indulge  in  such  conduct.* 
Drunkenness  is  condemned  in  theEng^ 
lish,  as  an  odious  and  destructive  vice  ; 
in  the  Irish,  it  is  only  laughed  at  as  a 
half-innocent,  half-laudable  love  of 
whisky. 

Not  only  does  this  influx  of  Irish 
labourers  injure  the  body  of  Eng- 
hsh  ones  most  grievously  in  their 
general  circumstances,  but  it  esta- 
blishes among  them  examples  of  the 
worst  description.  It  converts  our 
mobs  to  a  great  extent  into  Irish  ones, 
and  causes  the  lower  orders  in  our 
large  places  to  consist  in  a  great  mea« 
sure  of  beings  distinguished  for  dirt, 
*ags,  ignorance,  and  bad  mprals.  It 
tends  powerfully  to  give  us  a  labour- 
ing population  of  Catholics.  If  it  con- 
tinue to  be  what  it  has  for  some  time 
been,  it  must  produce  a  deplorable 
change  in  the  general  circumstances 


*  The  manner  in  which  police  cases  are  often  reported  in  some  o£  the  London  news- 
papers is  highly  disgraceful  to  the  country.  Justice  to  the  public  and  the  individual  de- 
mands that  they  should  be  reported  with  strict  accuracy  and  proper  decorum.  Instead 
of  this,  a  large  part  of  the  reports  is  frequently  pure  fiction.  The  reporter  puts  speeches 
into  the  mouths  of  those  wha  appear  be^«  the  magistrate  which  they  never  utter ;  and 
he  does  this  to  cover  them  with  ridicule^  for  the  amusement  of  the  readers  of  his  paper. 
This  is  not  the  worst.  He,  in  his  ribaldry,  holds  up  good  feelings  to  contempt,  and 
justifies,  or  even  lauds  the  worst  vices,  by  inaking  heroes  and  martyrs  of  the  profligate.  ' 
This  is  more  especially  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Irish.  No  matter  what  shameful 
deeds  they  may  be  charged  with)  he  ^ums  it  into  burlesque,  and  intimates,  that  it  is 
mere  harmless  eccentricity.  r^  i 
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and  character  of  the  lower  classes  in 
England. 

While  it  thus  operates  against  this 
country,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
beneficial  to  America.  It  banishes  to 
the  latter  our  civilization,  docility,  in- 
dustry, skill,  and  good  principles,  to 
give  her  power  and  wealth,  which  are 
employed  in  various  ways  to  injure 
us. 

This  state  of  things  calls  aloud  for 
remedy.  If  it  be  necessary  for  a  part, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  emigrate,  let  those  do  so  who 
can  be  best  spared ;  but  suffer  not  the 
least  valuable  to  banish  the  most  va« 
luable.  If  Irish  labourers  cannot 
come  to  England  without  driving 
English  ones  to  America^  proper  faci- 
lities ought  to  be  alTorded  them  for 
emigrating  to  America  instead  of  this 
country. 

**  The  population  of  New- York  is 
said  to  be  180,000 :  thisincludes  20,000 
strangers,  and  the  same  number  of 
blacks.  On  the  1st  June,  there  were 
in  its  port  582  vessels  of  above  50  tons 
burden  each.  140  vessels  arrived  at  it 
during  May,  of  which  109  were  Ame- 
rican, and  23  British  ones." 

*^  After  what  had  been  said  of  the 
American  navy,  I  was  anxious  to  see 
the  navy  yard,  and  had  an  excellent 
opportunity.  The  officers  of  each  de- 
partment went  with  us;  and  my  as- 
tonishment was  great.  We  found  a 
sloop  of  24  guns  almost  ready  for 
launching ;  two  vessels  called  frigates, 
as  far  finished  as  they  choose  to  finish 
them,  and  one  which  they  caUed  a  74, 
the  Ohio.  The  frigates  carry  64  guns^ 
and  are  in  size,  &c.  equal  to  our  se- 
venty-fours. The  74  will  be  of  2700 
tons,  and  will  carry  110  guns.  This 
is  a  wonderful  ship ;  she  has  52  feet 
beam,  and  her  deck  is  enormous,  not 
being  drawn  in  as  usuaL  These  ves- 
sels are  all  built  of  live  oak ;  the  tim- 
bers are  so  close,  that  they  would  be 
jKrfectly  water-tight  without  plank- 
ing ;  th^,  however,  have  planking  7 
inches  in  thickness.  Two  other  se- 
venty.fours,  the  Franklin  and  Wash- 
in^n,  are  here  a  good  deal  out  of  re» 
pair.  Hereisalsoth^  Hudson,  a  frigate 
Duilt  for  the  Greeks,  but  which^has 
been  purchased  by  the  govemYnent; 
$ihe  is  ready  for  sea,  to  convey  an  envoy 
to  Enghmd,  and  then  to  take  a  cruise. 
We  then  went  over  the  Fulton  steam- 
battery,  formed  for  firing  red-hot  shot 
and  throwing  boiling;- water.     It  is 
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bomb-proof.  It  was  liot  finished  until 
after  the  war,  and  it  is  now  used  as  a 
receiving  ship.  We  saw  in  it  76 6  men 
receiving  their  grog ;  part  of  them  were 
for  the  Hudson  frigate.  The  Ameri- 
cans will  not  find  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining men  for  their  navy  which  De ' 
Roos  supposes,  because  a  naval  war 
would  render  much  of  their  mercan- 
tile shipping  idle.  They  are  recruit- 
ing for  their  navv  far  inland,  where 
the  smart  straw -riats,  blue-bosomed 
shirts  and  white  trowsers,seem  to  have 
charms.  Salt  is  used  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  ship-building;  and  it  is  eveii 
in  contemplation  to  hate  salt-wat^ 
pits,  in  which  the  timber  may  be  kept 
in  pickle  till  wanted.  They  say,  that 
beef-barrel  staves  never  rot.  Twelve 
of  the  large  vessels,  one  of  which  is  to 
carry  from  140  to  150  guns,  and 
twelve  sloops,  beskies  frigates,  are 
building  in  their  different  yards.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  see  the  great  ship.  The 
timber,  build,  finish,  and  weight  of 
metal  of  their  ships  are  ast<mishingy 
and  well  does  it  behove  the  British 
government  to  consider,  whether  it 
has  vessels  able  to  cope  with  them.  la 
the  retrenchment  plans  of  the  United 
States,  their  navy  and  its  pay  were 
included,  but  this  has  been  abandon-, 
ed ;  both  have  been  raised,  and  their 
officers  are  much  better  off"  than  ours. 
We  saw  the  naval  chapel ;  the  service 
is  Episcopalian." 

We  will  now  give  our  traveller's  ac«< 
count  of  what  he  saw  in  the  navy  yard 
at  Philadelphia. 

*'  I  now  went  to  the  navy  yard,  and 
here,  my  astonishment  was  complete. . 
I  went  over,  and  through,  and  measu- 
red the  74  gun-ship,  the  Penm^hnmia) 
intended  to  carry  144  guns,  most  of 
which,  42  pounders,  are  in  the  yard.  • 
I  made  her  deck  225  feet  long,  her 
beam  54  feet,  and  her  depth  80  feet. 
I  was  told  she  would  be  of  3100 
tons  burden,  and  would  have  1200 
men.  She  is  in  a  state  to  be  quickly 
finished,  if  wanted.  Her  work  is  fi- 
nished like  cabinet-work,  and  she  is 
closely  timbered  like  the  Ohio.  De 
Roos  nas  shewn  a  levity  in  his  descrip- 
tions, which  the  sight  of  such  ships 
ought  to  have  prevented.  He  has  hurt 
his  character  much  in  this  country  by 
his  flippancy  and  ignorance,  and  the 
Americans  express  much  surprise  at 
his  promotion.  The  hull  of  another 
frigate,  alias  74»  is  finished;  and  a  24- 
gun  sloop  is  ready  forlaunching/' 
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It  is  prodigiously  gjalllng  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, that  the  boasts  of  naval  ar- 
chitecture are  to  be  £[>und  in  England 
no  longer-— that  ships  can  be  found  in 
another  country,  to  ^hich  equals  can- 
not be  furnished  by  the  British  navy. 
This  humiliation  ought  to  be  shook 
from  us  in  utter  contempt  of  expense, 
even  if  it  affected  nothing  beyond  na- 
tional pride ;  but  it  affects  other  mat- 
ters, on  the  importance  of  which  we 
need  not  dilate.  Things  will,  indeed, 
be  most  criminally  managed  by  go- 
vernment, if,  in  our  next  war  with 
America,  British  ships  be  not  at  the 
least  fully  equal  to  American  ones  in 
every  thing. 

While  the  merchant  navy  of  Ame- 
rica is  gaining  feo  rapidly  upon,  and  is 
making  so  near  an  approach  to  our  own, 
it  is  attempted  in  various  quartets  to 
aUay  our  apprehensions  by  the  assu- 
rance, that  the  Americans  will  never 
be  able  to  procure  seamen  to  man  a 
powerful  navy.  We  fear  this  assu- 
rance, is  entitled  to  but  little  attention. 
Granting  that  they  have  not  impress- 
ment to  resort  to,  they  could  enact 
laws  which  would  be  equally  effica- 
cious. A  country  anxious  for  n&val 
glory,  thirsting  for  i^grandisement, 
and  to  which  in  time  of  war  powerful 
fleets  are  essential  for  preserving  its 
commerce  and  protecting  its  shores 
from  invasion,  would  readily  submit  to 
such  laws,  should  they  be  found  ne- 
cessary. Whenever  America  shall 
possess  as  many  m^chant  seamen  as 
this  country,  it  will  be  a  practicable 
matter  for  her  to  man  as  many  ships 
of  war  as  this  country.  She  will  pos- 
sess the  means,  and  the  fair  probabi- 
lity is,  that  she  will  employ  them. 

But  she  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
enemy  on  the  ocean  if  she  possessed 
only  half  as  many  ships  of  war  as  this 
country.  This  would  make  her  prac- 
tically almost  our  equal,  because  our 
strength  would  of  necessity  be  so  much 
divided.  We  ought  to  know  from  the 
history  of  our  own  naval  greatness 
how  much  depends  on  the  first  two  or 
three  great  battles.  Suppose  she  should 
in  the  aggregate  have  half  as  many 
^ps  of  war  as  ourselves,  and  that  in 
^e  first  battle  she  should  capture  and 
destroy  fourteen  or  twenty  sail  of  the 
line,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
Naval  power  differs  widely  from  mi- 
litary power:  it  is  a  thing  of  the 
most  frail  and  delicate  existence ;  and 
they  who  possess  it,  and  to  whom 
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the  possession  is  of  the  firsinioment^ 
should  nurture  it  with  th^  care  reoui- 
red  by  the  tender  exotic.  The  loss 
of  a  single  battle  may  destroy  ii,  not 
only  for  the  moment,  but  for  ever.  We 
took  from  France  her  navy  ;  and  her 
colonies — ^her  means  of  creating  ano- 
ther navy-^foUowed.  Let  America 
i^est  from  us  for  a  moment  our  naval 
supremacy  in  any  point  she  may  assail, 
and  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
colonies  must  become  her  easy  prey : ' 
let  her  obtain  these  colonies,  and  not 
only  must  we  lose  a  large  part  of  our 
merchant  navy,  but  she  must  practi- 
cally gain  it.  As  it  happened  hereto- 
fore to  France,  Holland,  &c.,  so  it 
must  happen  to  us  if  we  be  beaten  oh 
the  ocean.  The  loss  df  the  first  fleet 
will  go  far  towards  insuring  the  loss  of 
the  second :  with  fleets — cblonies,  met- 
chant  ships,  and  the  me^ns  of  forming 
fleets,  mu$t  be  lost ;  and  what  we  lp$e 
must  be  gained  by  the  enemy. 

There  is  in  this  the  most  powerful 
argument  which  could  be  adduced,  to 
prove,  that  if,  in  case  of  a  war,  Ame- 
rica could  send  a  fleet  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  sail  of  the  line  to  sea,  it  must 
be  of  th$  very  highest  importance  that 
the  British  ships  destined  to  meet 
them  should  be  at  the  least  fully  equal 
to  them  in  size,  build,  weight  of  nl^ 
tal,  complement— every  thing.  And  it 
shews  that  w^  ought  not  to  neglect  pre- 
cJaution,  in  our  reliance  oh  our  aggre- 
gate numerical  superiority.  What- 
ever difficulty  America  ii)ight  encoun- 
ter in  procuring  seamen,  it  is  matter 
of  certainty,  that  she  possesses  all  the 
essentials  for  sending  to  sea  a  power- 
ful liaval  force.  It  is  matter  of  cer- 
tainty that  she  is  at  this  moment  in 
essentials  a  formidable  naval  power, 
looked  at  without  reference  to  any  al- 
liances she  might  enter  into.  When 
we  glance  at  her  population  and  mer- 
chant navy,  we  cannot  give  impli- 
dt  credit  to  those  who  aver  that  it  is 
impossible  for  her  to  procuir^  50,0DO 
or  100,000  men  for  her  ships  of  war. 
But  it  is  pretty  clear  that  in  hostilities 
vrith  us,  she  would  have  allies.  Of 
France,  we  need  not  speak  ;  but  what 
is  passing  in  th^  Mediterranean  makes 
it  necessary  for  us  say,  that  to  Ruse^ 
and  America  have  for  some  time  ob- 
viously made  it  a  point  of  policy  ta 
.  cultivate  each  other's  friendship,  apd 
lean  to  each  other  against  this  coun- 
try. Make  Russia  a  strong  naval 
power  by  suffering  h^r  to  appropriate 
11 
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£uropeiii  Toikty,  and  she  will  be  the 
naTid  ally  cf  America  against  us.  We 
need  not  point  oat  wliat  lUissian  and 
American  intetrests  this  alliance  would 
serve. 

'Rie  triumph  which  Russian  diplo- 
macy has  lat^y  achiered  is  amazmg, 
unparalleled^  and  even  miraeulous. 
The  execrable  Gredc  treaty  was  eater« 
€d  mto  by  this  ooantrj  confessedly  io 
mevent  her  firom  making  war  onTur- 
key,  and  yet  it  left  her  at  full  liberty 
to  make  suck  war !  On  its  being  sign- 
ed, she  attacked  Turkey,  and  used  it 
as  the  means  for  makmg  allies  of  Eng- 
land and  France  in  the  attack.  That 
Turkish  fleet  which  she  oonld  not 
have  destroyed  alone,  she  destroyed 
throng^  die  assistance  of  the  Engush 
and  French  fleets^  which  this  treaty 
gave  her.  She.  would  not  exercise  her 
nghts  as  a  belligerent  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, until  a  French  army  was 
landed  in  the  Morea—rthat  is,  she 
would  remain  a  neutral,  because  by 
dmng  so,  she  could  war  much  more 
e^^taally  against  Turkey  through  the 
aid  of  England  and  France^  than  she 
could  do  as  a  belligerent  As  soon  as 
neutrality  became  less  efibetive  ^an 
open  war^  she  resorted  to  the  latt^ 
through  Uie  most  shameful  breach  of 
faith.  The  Greek  treaty  was  to  bind 
the  contracting  parties  from  employ- 
ing arms,  and  yet  France  has  sent  an 
army  to  Greece  to  enforce  it.  Through 
this  detestable  treaty  Russia  gain- 
ed die  courage  uid  pretexts  for  ma- 
king war  on  Turkey,  she  made  Eng- 
knd  and  France  her  powerful  allies  in 
the  war,  and  she  restrained  other 
powers  from  interfering  against  her. 
Why  Ministers  have  adhered  to  it  so 
tenaciously,  when  diey  might  so  I(mg 
since  have  honourably  abandoned  it, 
is  a  matter  not  to  be  explained  by  our- 
sdves.  We  do  not  say  all  we  think, 
when  we  say  that  they  have  follow- 
ed a  most  hazardous  line  of  policy. 
Russia  and  France  may  be  sincere  m 
their  professions,  but  at  any  rate  it 
is  very  dear  diat'  not  the  least  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  those  of  the 
former.  Our  belief  is,  that  they  are 
not  sincere — that  they  are  actuated  by 
motives  of  vicioua  aggrandisement—- 
and  that  France  will  be  mightily  disap- 
pointed if  she  cannot  contrive  to  involve 
nerself  in  hostilities  with  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt.  If  the  Turkish  authorities  do 
not  act  with  incredible  dexterity,  we 
imagine  we  shall  soon  bear  of  a  French 
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army  being  sent  to  £gypi,  m-  aome 
Otbor  part,  to  iavenge  InsultB,  and  ctf 
eourse  demand  indemnities.  If  (^ey 
are  not  sincere,  they  have  had  vantage 
ground  ^Ven  diem  by  this  country, 
from  which  they  may  do  her  incalcu- 
lable infjury.  The  spirit  and  princi^ 
pies  of  the  Gredt  treaty  gave  England 
a  clear  right  to  insist  that  Russia 
should  not  commence  war,  and  that 
Fnmce  diould  not  send  a  sddier  to 
Greece ;  and  this  right  she  ought  to 
have  sternly  exercised  without  any  re- 
gard to  profesdons. 

When  the  proceedings  of  these 
powers  may  easily  do  great  li^ury^ 
our  relative  naval  strengdi  in  regard 
to  America^  it  bebo^s  us  ttf  keep  a 
jealous  eye  on  die  naval  strength  of 
the  latter.  Ministers  deserve  the  high- 
est praise  for  the  fortificadons  they 
are  raising  in  our  American  posses- 
sions, and  we  earnestly  tirust  that  the 
miserable  cant  of  "  economy*'  will 
ovlj  make  them  on  this  point  more 
lavish  in  expenditui«.  Hiese  fortifi- 
cadons will  practically  rank  ainidst 
the  leading  bulwarics  m  our  maridTne 
supremacy.  Valuable  as  the  Canadas 
are  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  they 
are  sdU  more  valuame  on  odier  con- 
sideradons.  If  America  gain  them, 
she  must  take  from  us  that  large  pot- 
don  of  navalpower  which  we  draw 
from  them,  lliis  will  make  her  mer- 
chant navy  aboutequaltoouT  own,  and 
render  our  retendon  of  the  West  Indies 
a  doubtful  matter.  The  question—* 
Shall  the  Canadas  belong  to  England, 
or  America  ?  is  to  a  very  great  extent 
this  quesdon— ^all  maridme  supre- 
macy be  possessed  by^  England^  or 
America? 

We  heartily  wifli  that  we  could 
praise  Ministers  as  Warmly  for  pro- 
tecdng  our  merchant  navy.  This  has 
long  been>  and  sdll  is,  distressed  and 
decUnitig;  and  the  American  one  has 
long  gained  rapidly  upon  it.  If  Ame- 
rican ships  multiply  as  they  have  done, 
they' will  in  a  fow  years  be— putting 
the  loss  of  colonies  out  of  die  ^uesdon 
i— more  numerous  than  our  own. 
While  such  is  the  case,  a  recifn'ocity 
treaty  is  in  existence  between  this 
country  and  America,  which  gives  to 
the  latter  nearly  the  whole  carrying 
trade.  lnste«i  of  having  a  full  and 
r^ular  share  of  this  trade,  British 
diips  are  in  a  great  measure  driven 
out  of  it,  except  in  dmes  of  loss  and 
mfffering.     Here  is  a  Ireaty  which 
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gives  to  the  ships  of  America  most 
unjust  advantages^  to  the  great  benefit 
<tf  her  ilaval  power^  and  the  great  in- 
jnry  of  our  own.  From  this  fact^  what 
is  the  irresistiUe  inference  ?  The  trea« 
ty  should  be  alNindoned,  and  our  own 
ships  shouldbe^  at  the  very  leasts  placed 
on  an  equalitf  with  the  -American  ones. 
What  IS  there  to  prevent  this  from 
bring  done?  Nothing.  This  country 
«an  annul  the  treaty  at  any  time  by 
g;iving  six  months'  notice.  The  plea 
that  it  might  injtire  our  manufactures, 
has  no  longer  any  weight ;  the  tariff 
has  daitroyed  it.  To  a  discriminating 
duty  on  their  ships  and  their  cargoes, 
America  could  oppose  nothing  of  much 
moment  in  the  way  <^  retaliation.  A 
Teti^tory'  duty  on  ours  would  be 
of  comparatively  no  use  to  her.  Her 
ships  abeady  carry  almost  every  thing 
that  we  export  to  her,  therefore  it 
€Oukl  do  but  small  injury  to  the  Bri- 
tisb.  'ones  in  the  outward  voyage. 
Speakiitf  with  reference  to  maritime 
power  atone,  it  is  imperkmsly  neces- 
sary for  this  treaty  to  be  annulled,  and 
for  the  carrying  trade  between  this 
country  and  America  to  be  so  regula- 
ted tllit  British  ships  may  have  at  all 
times  their  full  t^are  of  it. 

We  must  proceed  to  other  matters. 
It  would  be  unpardonaUe  in  us  to 
omit  the  following  notice  of  the  Ame- 
rican ladies. 

**  l%e  American  women  are  certain- 
ly very  lady-like,  pretty y  good  walkers 
and  good  ^essers. 

We  can  easily  believe  this  when  we 
remember  from  whom  they  sprung. 

'^  Quakers  are  not  so  numerous  here 
as  I  expected ;  they  dress  in  all  ways, 
from  the  original  broad  brim  to  the 

Slyest  fiulhioii.  A  great  schism  has 
tdy  taken  nlaoe  among  them.  An 
Engliah  fenuue  preacher  accused  them 
«f  Unitarian  prmciples;  they  denied 
the  truth  of  the  accusation,  but  it  has 
thrown  among  them  the  apple  of  dis« 
cord." 

Notwithstanding  the  different  ac« 
counts  which  have  been  puUished  of 
the  Shi^cers,  the  following  will  be  read 
with  much  interest : 

**  When  we  reaped  the  Shakers' 
village,  we  weresnrprkedby  the  num- 
ber  ^  carriages,  g^  carts,  and  horses^ 
which  weipe  waiting  under  die  trees. 
On  entering  the  chapel,  we  found  the 
brethen  ai^  dsters  in  silent  meeting, 
which  is  usually  the  commencement 
of  their  devotiops.   Theie  were  about 


seventy  of  each'sitting  on  stods  facing 
each  other,  as  still  and  motionless  as 
statues.  The  men  had  no  coats,  but 
were  dressed  in  old-fashioned  jackets 
without  collars,  having  flap  piockets, 
and  three  plaits  behind,  trowsers,  wor- 
sted stodcings,  and  good  shoes.  Their 
linen  was  beautiftilly  white ;  and  their 
faces  were  a  wholesome  healtiiy  brown. 
The  women  wore  very  fine,  platct,  bor- 
dered, pretty  caps,  and  long  white 
dresses  from  the  throat  to  the  wrists 
and  ankles,  as  white  and  pure  as  we 
were  told  their  minds  were  within. 
The  old  women  %ere  plump  and  good- 
looking  ;  the  young  ones  were  almost 
as  white  in  their  faces  as  in  theur  gar- 
ments. Their  eyes  were  all  soul,  and 
their  eyebrows  and  lashes  seemed  as 
if  pencilled.  The  men  had,  many  of 
them,  ribbons  round  their  arms,  as  if 
marks  of  office.  There  were  neaiiy 
double  the  number  of  visitora  on 
benches  along  the  walls,  &c.  After  so 
sitting  for  sometime,  a  leader  thanked 
God  for  all  the  blessings  they  enjoyed, 
but  in  an  especial  manner  for  having 
had  tibeir  souls  opened  to  the  know- 
Idlge  of  the  last  retelation,  and  to  an 
understanding  thereof,  leading  them 
to  salvation,  into  which  happy  state 
they  had  now  entered,  having  a  ful- 
ness of  joy.  They  then  all  rose,  re- 
moved their  seats,  and  stood  Uke  bd« 
let-dancers.  A  man  now  commenced 
a  psalm  or.  spiritual  song,  in  which  all 
joined,  marking  the  time  with  their 
bodies  in  a  short  shake,  the  men  with 
dieir  feet  also.  The  style  of  singing 
resembled  that  of  a  London  street-bal- 
lad-singing sailor:  their  tunes  were 
of  the  same  style;  in  one  of  their 
dapces  the  chorus  was  *  Toora,  loora, 
loo/  When  the  psalm  was  finished, 
a  nice  old  gentleman  came  forward 
and  addressed  the  visitors.  He  wel- 
comed us  to  see  their  simplicity  of 
wordiip;  and  rej^uested  those,  who 
came  from  curiosity  to  see  something 
new,  to  look  and  observe,  as  they 
might  carry  awav  something  to  think 
upon  which  migot  do  diem  good^  .He 
obaerved,  they  did  not  &t  their  light 
under  a  bushel,'  but  they  let  all  the 
world  see  it ;  and  hoped  none  came  to 
interrupt  them,  or  amuse  themselves 
improperiy. 

**  Another  psalm  was  now  sung,  and 
another  sh<nrt  address  to  God  foUowed, 
in  which  reference  was  made  to  the 
cM  custom  of  praising  God  by  dan- 
cing.   After  a  pause  the  dsnoe  began^ 
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the  whole  sing^g  at  the  same  tune  as 
loudly  as  possible.  In  dancing  they 
held  up  their  hands  as  dancing  dogs 
hold  up  their  paws^  wating  them  up 
and  down  to  the  time.  The  dance  re- 
quired but  little  space ;  it  cannot  be 
so  easily  described  as  imitated ;  some- 
times tney  dapped  their  hands  tIo- 
l^idy.  This  was  repeated  several 
times  ;  the  perspiration  ran  down  their 
frees,  and  the  place  smelled  much. 

"  A  preacher  now  came  forward  and 
preached  to  the  visitors^  (not  to  his 
own  people.)  He  gave  us  nis  reasons 
to  the  hope  that  is  in  them,  by  giving 
a  ^bxAt,  and  in  general,  a  clever  and 
£ur  history  of  revelation,  divided  into 
three  heads.  His  t^xt  was, — '  Old 
things  have  passed  away,  behold  ail 
things  are  become  new.'  This  expo- 
ntion,  in  all,  save  the  peculiar  tenets, 
was  very  sensible,  and  was  given  much 
after  the  manner  of  our  W^eyan  Me- 
thodists. However,  of  Wesley,  he  said, 
that  he  had  not  knowledge  without 
measure,  as  he  had  missed  a  knowledge 
of  the  last  revelation.  He  made  a  cu- 
rious allusion  to  circumcision,  and  gate 
a  strange  exposition  of  being  '  neither 
married  nor  given  in  marriage,'  whidi 
he  maintained  had  reference  to  this 
life.  He  asserted  that  they  should 
abstain,  &c.  and  that  it  was  priestcraft 
of  the  most  abominable  kind  to  pretend 
for  a  dollar  to  give  people  the  right  of 
living  in  ungodly  and  destructive  lusts. 
He  said,  that  in  them,  the  new  Jeru- 
salem was  present  upon  earth;  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  live  here  now 
as  we  would  live  in  heaven  hereafter, 
seeing  bow  we  prayed  for  that  heaven. 
He  exhorted  us  to  observe  how  happy 
they  were — that  they  were  all  as  angels 
purged  and  purified  from  sin,  &c  &c. 
*  Have  you,  said  he,  '  any  cheaper 
way  (Mf  salvation  than  ours?  Have  you 
any  other  way  ?  No  I  without  bodily 
purity,  there  is  no  mental  holiness; 
and  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
God.'  New  singing  and  dancing  fol- 
lowed ;  in  the  last  psalm  all  fell  on 
their  knees  exerting  their  voices  to  the 
utmost  Aft»  another  diort  exhorta- 
tion to  us,  the  leader  said,  *  the  meet« 
ing  is  finished.'  Original  sin  was 
throi^hout  strongly  and  coBvindngly 
argued. 

**  There  are  some  curious  anomalies 
among  these  singular  peo][de ;  while 
they  prohibit  matrimony  and  sexual 
acquaintance,  they  will  take  charge  of 
and  educate  children.  They  hold  their 
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gpoda  in  common ;  any  one  on  joining 
diem  gives  up  all  his  property  to  the 
common  stock,  and  if  he  even  leava 
them  he  takes  nothing  away.  There 
are  several  establishments ;  the  largest 
is  at  Lebanon,  and  is  stid  to  be  very 
rich.  This  society  is  one  of  the  small- 
est, and  may  consist  of  from  400  to 
500  members.  It  has  been  in  exist- 
ence about  forty  years.  It  is  dear 
that  knaves,  fools,  and  enthusiasts, 
make  up  the  minority  of  its  members. 
Not  long  smoe  the  treasurer  walked 
off  with  25,000  doUars;  it  is  said  he 
originally  to<^  to  them  20,000,  so  that 
he  only  abstracted  his  own  witii  usury. 
Sometimes  a  couple,  who  are  anxious 
to  change  the  spintual  titles  of  brother 
and  sister  into  more  worldly  ones,  will 
leave  the  society,  and  pay  the  dollar 
alluded  to  by  ue  preacher.  Their 
rules  are  severe;  they  work  hard,  and 
manufacture  every  thing  they  wear 
and  use ;  they  are  excdlent  gardoiers, 
by  which  dieymake  great  gains;  it  is 
eommon  all  over  the  UnitcdJStates,  to 
see  on  the  shq;is— ^  Shakers'  seeds  scdd 
here.'  They  occasionally  expd  mem« 
bers." 

It  is  singular  enough  that  religious 
enthusiasm,  even  in  Uie  wildest  of  its 
va^iries,  shouldbottom  religiouspurity 
and  salvation  on  that  which  strikes  at 
the  existence  of  the  human  race. 

"  Being  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
I  may  observe,  that  wmle  auv  opinions 
not  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
State  are  tolerated,  blasphemies  and 
obscenities,  such  as  are  exhilnted  in 
London,  and  are  there  patronised  and 
defended  by  those  who  know  better, 
are  not  allowed  here.  In  the  immoral 
,New  York,  not  a  blasphemy  or  in- 
decency like  those  of  Carlile,  Tay- 
lor, &c,  is  exhibited.  The  exhibitor 
of  such  things  would  soon-  find  him- 
self within  the  walls  of  a  peniten- 
tiary." 

We  extract  this  with  a  deep  sense 
of  shame.  That  America,  wimout  a 
church  establishment,  should  so  far 
excel  this  country  in  her  care  of  mo- 
rals, is  certainly  a  matter  of  humilia- 
tion. At  this  moment,  books  are  open- 
ly sold  in  London  which  eontain  not 
only  the  most  revesting  attada  on  re- 
ligion, but  the  most  seductive  incite* 
mients  to  profligacy ;  some  of  them  are 
specially  addressed  to  our  vnves  and 
daughters,  to  induce  them,  by  ai^* 
ment  and  instruction,  to  cast  raT^eir 
chastity.    Yet  the  Government,  the 
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lavMs  and  «Tei^  tba  Sodf^  £6r  Uie  Si)p« 

{ressio^.  of  Vice>  are  wluillx  inactive* 
f  such  books  w^c  wholly  innocuously, 
ibfi  ^aracte^  of  the  country  demands 
that  the  foul  blot  which  they  &>na 
upoifi  it  should  be  removed ;  but  they 
^xe  extremely  injurious.  When  our 
]plers  and  legislators  again  inquke^ 
into  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  vice 
and  crimen  we  hope  they  will  open 
their  eyes  tq  the  fact*  that  publications 
which  cast  every  species  of  abuse  and 
M)ocke]fy  on  religion^  and  place  before 
the  ^ufxperieucol  of  both  sexes  every 
te|]9pjtati^»  to  lewdness  and  debauch 
ery^  may  rank  amidst  such  causes. 
,  '^  I  have  given  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  I  saw  and  heard  at  Niskuyana, 
but  i  am  told  very  difiPerent  things  of 
theShalfersand  their  doctrines ;  viz. 
t^  they  are  Atheists^— that  they  dis- 
^vowji  Of  at'  least  make  no  account  of^ 
the  Mpsaic  revelation — that  they  den]^ 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  claiming 
^preference  for  the  last  or  present.  re« 
relation^  as  given  by  their  founder* 
Ann  Le^>  who  is  therefore  superior 
if>  Jesus  Christy  as  in  her  the  last  re* 
veJation  is  fulfilled.  I  ata  told  thai 
they  claim  a  degree  of  perfection  su- 
perior to  that  of  Moses,  David,  or 
Christ.  In  respect  of  these  things^  the 

freacher  I  heard  spoke  in  gener^d,  as 
conceive,  in  an  orthodox  way  of  God> 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
(jhost.  He  spoke  of  the  resurrection, 
and  the  final  judgment.  They  do* 
however,  claim  perfectibility." 

^'  The  pains  taken  to  promote  edu« 
cation  are  astonishing ;  there  is  a 
strong,  feeling  in  its  favour  among  the 
difierent  religious  bodies.  Eveuvthe 
Catholic  clergy  are  obliged  to  give 
education  to  some  extent,  to  pFeserve 
their  flocks*  and  their  moral  power 
Qver  thenfi.  Each  district  is  obliged 
{o  pay  a  certain  sum  to  a  general  edu- 
cation fund;  and  in  certain  modes 
moi^ey  is  -^epeived  from  this  fund  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  educated. 
A  stimulus  to  education  is  thus  k«pt 
up.  The  Catholics  are  labouring  hard 
^n  tlie  back  western  counties,  using 
the  old  French  settlers  as  a  point  (£- 
tjppui  ;  and  the  College  de  jEYopaganda, 
I  a^i  told,  is  by  no  means  niggardly, 
qf  money  to  assist  them.  Being  on 
religion  agi^n>  I  find  I  have  forgotten* 
in  its  pla^,  a  notice  of  Unitarianism. 
X  did  think  it  was  gaining  ground 
here;  I  have  now  reason  to  think 
otherwise.    It  appears^  like  the  reli- 


§^a  of  4)tb«r  8eoto,.to  h»¥e  had  it» 
*  revival/  amd  to  be  goina  dow« 
again.  It  has  £ot  mxm  time  beea  pa« 
rampunt  in  Maaaachusttts,  iMuring  by , 
some  means  got  hold  o£  the  divisil^ 
professor's  dudr  in>  HoUis^  CaUags; 
several  judges  and  other  influential 
^len  beloiig  to  it.  Dr  Cbannivg  is 
the  leader ;  he  is  a  seceder  frcm  tht 
Congregational  Church/* 

Our  traveller  speaks  of  the  hovsat 
«f  America  in  terms  of  high  fsme : 

^^  The  horses  in  this  conntry  hav^ 
pleased  nae  much  ;  the  -genecal  stotk 
being  far  superior  to  ears.  Their  sires 
were  from  England,  and  the  blood  ia 
kept  pure,  so  that  none  are  mm  ipi« 
ported.  They  beat  oars  im  trotting^; 
I  have  heard  of  three  miles  in  eighl 
minutes  and  two  seconds. 

'^  Our  horses  are  very  good  ;  one  oC 
them  had  just  been  take&  from  gcaB^ 
and  although  it  worked  hard,  it  would 
not  sweat.  The  driver*  at  our  first 
watering  place,  gave  it  a  bottle  of 
whisky  to  make  it  sweat — and  aa  thia. 
had  not  the  desired  effect,  he  threat* 
ened  to  give  it  a  gallon.  However,  K 
did  not  see  him  administer  this  gentle 
dose.  In  giving  his  horses  water*  he 
put  a  sho^  of  wood-ashes  into  the 
pail ;  I  asked  lum  if  this  was  to  take 
the  chill  from  the  water,  or  take  off 
its  hardness.  His  reply  was»  *  I  gueta 
not^— it's  to  do  'em  good,  I  redom.'^ 
On  pursuing  my  inquiries  farther,  i 
found  this  was  generally  done  to  cure 
botts.*' 

The  following  harmoniaes  but  little 
with  the  glowing  and  poetLcal  de8eFip*> 
tions  which  have  been  put  forth  of  the 
American  Indifms ;  but  as  it  is,  we 
suspect,  so  much  the  more  faithful,  we 
must  give  it : 

y  Saratoga.  Some  Indians^  men 
and  women,  pass  the  house.  Themeft 
are  almost  black ;  they  are  laige^bead^ 
ed,  Calmuck-foridieaded,  large-mouth- 
ed*  ugly  <M  fellows.  Their  long  blade 
hair  hangs  over  their  faces,  on  vrhictk 
wxae  straggling  apologies  for  beard 
and  whiskers  are  seen*  which  have 
not  been  pulled  out,  or  shaven ;  ibfey 
are  dressed  in  slouching  hats  ana 
smock  frocks.  The  women  are  ^^tiaiiN* 
uh  enough;  their  long  Uack^hair  ia 
parted ;  a  blanket  is  round  their  loins* 
puHed  up  to  the  neck  of  a  cMld  hung 
behind  them,  and  held  by  the  ooraera 
in  their  hands:  they  wear  a  petticoat* 
and  loose  leg^ngs  on  their  feet.  The 
young  men  look  cleaner  an^  better; 
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and  they  puO  ^ut  the  face^hair :  the^t 
Imyefonned  a  small  encampment  near 
the  town^  and  aie  the  Oneidas.  Afas  \ 
can  these  be  the  descendants  of  those 
Oneidas  iR^om  Campbell^  in  his  6er« 
trade  of  Wyoming,  nas  endowed  with 
the  greatest  and  sternest  virtues  of 
hmnanxty-^'  The  stoics  of  the  woods^ 
the  men  without  a  tear  ?'  It  is  even 
so.  I  am  sorry  to  confess,  that  the 
little  I  have  seen  of  these  children  of 
the  forest  has  caused  me  to  write  oflT 
a  h«ivy  discount  from  my  antidpa- 
tkMM^  and  I  may  sav  my  hopes.  This 
Indian  nation  is  in  the  pay  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  the  Indians  are  allowed 
6  dollars,  or  26s.  each,  per  annum, 
and  are  located  near  Utica. 

'^  I  found  that  the  Indians  were 
considered  to  be  not  so  swift  of  foot, 
or  so  strong,  as  Europeans ;  but  en- 
diHance  and  continuance  are  their 
finrte ;  when  a  Eutoj^ean  is  about  ex- 
Ousted,  their  wind  is  improving." 

The  following  characteristic  of  Jo- 
nathan is  of  a  diverting  nature.  In 
i^bany  our  traveller  went  into  a  hand* 
some  well-built  church,  and  was  amu- 
sed to  find  the  said  Jonathan*s  ease  and 
habits  consulted  in  a  place  of  worship 
in  this  manner :  "  The  seats  were 
made  to  lean  back,  so  as  to  be  what  a 
chair  k,  when  it  is  half  dirown  over 
backwards.  An  American  is  seldom 
content  with  one  chair ;  he  kicks  it  up 
and  bdances  it,  ot  leans  it  against  the 
wall,  and  sends  out  his  feelers  for  all 
within  reach :  he  will  sometimes  have 
three  or  lour  under  contribution  at 
the  same  time.  He  is  fond  of  having 
his  heels  hig^her  than  his  head." 

'  We  have  not  extracted  this  for  the 
sake  of  its  adoption  in  England. 

**  Utiea.  I  went  into  a  rifle  ma- 
nufactory, and  looked  at  these  uner- 
ring guns  in  all  states.  According  to 
ottr- ideas,  thev  are  ill  made,  having 
Ho-eiae  or  weight  iadie  ball ;  although 
they  are  in  general  very  light,  they 
handle  in  proportion  very  heavy,  from 
thdr  wanting  a  stock  balance.  The 
stock  is  hollowed  out  at  the  end  for 
the  ahouldar,  and  is  inconvenient  for 
ottick  use.  But  the  Americans  hold 
tnem  and  handle  them  diffi*rently  from 
us.  They  lift  the  gun  out,  using  their 
h^  hand  at  a  very  long  rest ;  their 
right  elbow  is  even  with  their  shoulder ; 
their  hand  is  up  to  their  ear  as  if  draw- 
ing a  bow;  and  they  thus  pull  the 
stock  to  fit  the  shoulder.  Their  most' 
appro?ed  rifle  turn  is  once  round  in 
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four  feet  length.  Hieir  ban^  ar« 
somewhat  Icmger  than  ours;  thelxHrea 
are  very  smaU.  I  saw  one  150  balla 
to  the  jpound.  They  vary  in  price 
A'om  fifteen  to  eighty  dollars;  their 
best  are  made  heavy ;  detonating  locks 
are  24  dollars  or  Its.  3d.  extra.  The 
greatest  place  of  manufacture  is  near 
Baltimore,  where  they  have  a  mode 
of  loa^ng  at  the  breech  to  fke  y&j 
quickly ;  by  tbis  mode  they  fine  four 
times  mofte  quickly  than  by  the  com** 
mon  mode.  As  I  have  not  seen,  I 
cannot  describe  it.  The  government 
has  bought  the  Baanu&cture  for  the 
army." 

The  honours  towhich  Gieneral  Jack- 
son is  aspiring  demand  the  extracting 
of  the  following  notice  of  him : 

'*  Mohawk  country.  I  see  a  curkms 
sight  A  large  team  of  oxen  and  a  host 
of  men  and  boys  are  dragging  down 
the  mountain  a  tall  hickory  tree,  ta 
plant  it  in  a  neighbouring  town,  to 
rejoice  around  on  the  4tk— the  anni« 
versary  of  independence.^  It  is  asto« 
nishing  what  wonders  a  nickname  will 
perform.  General  Jaekson's  is  ^  Old 
Hickory.'  This  tree  is  strong,  hard* 
grained,  with  a  bard  rou^  bark-^ 
Jackson  has  a  dry  hard  phiz,  and  looka 
rough  and  ready.  This  emblematic 
tree  shews  the  political  feelings  of  the 
neighbourhood.  He  is  considered  by 
all,  even  by  his  friends,  to  be  a  rough 
back-woodsman,  Indian  kind  of  sol- 
dier ;  and  his  credit  was  gained  by  his 
success  over  our  troops  at  New  Orleans, 
and  his  destroying  of  the  hostile  In- 
dians. *  As  bold  as  a  lion^  as  tough  as 
hickory,  as  hard  as  nails,  but  as  un- 
licked  as  a  bear's  cub.'  Hia  military 
reputation  may,  in  the  event  of  his 
being  elected  President,  be  productive 
of  serious  events ;  should  he  prove  ig- 
norant and  incapable  in  his  civil  cupa- 
city,  he  may  wish  to  hide  hia  deficit 
encies  by  playing  at  soldie*^  How 
blind  is  human  nature!  This  people^ 
the  most  unmilitary  among  civilized 
nations,  is  proud  of  its  military  achieve- 
ments, and  ^nts  for  military  renown." 

Nothing  IS  more  calculated  topre^ 
vent  us  from  feeHng  that  respect  for 
the  character  of  the  people  of  America 
which  we  wish  to  feel,  than  die  fact, 
that  they  are  likely  to  make  such  a 
man  as  Jackson  their  Presideilit.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  net  to  deduet  some- 
thing from  the  man's  character  toudi- 
ing  tbat'of  his  f/iends.  A  part  of  the 
Lotidon'presd,  we  perceive,  has  been 
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puffing  this  uncivilized^  uncouth  be« 
uig  as  "  the  friend  of  all  that  ia  liberal 
and  enlightened."  We  suspect  he  has 
won  this  by  the  furious  animosiQr  he 
has  occasionally  displayed  against  Eng- 
land, and  the  Tate  to  which  some  time 
ago  he  suliijected  certain  Englishmen. 
It  is  hazardous  work  to  its  parents. 
If  the  libend  and  enlightened  people 
marshal  themselyes  under  such  leaders 
as  <'  (Md  Hickory/'  their  exploits  wiB 
Boon  lead  to  their  own  anninilation. 

We  will  nojBir  give  at  one  view  our 
traveller's  notices  of  manufactures. 

'^New  York.  The  best  Bengal 
I  and  Qhina  goods  diey  get  from  Lon-' 
don  at  much  lower  rates  than  they, 
can  import  at  from  the  East.  Some 
ordinary  goods  would  do  well  if  sent 
to  London;  they  do  not  sell  here. 
Cotton  goods  of  domestic  manufacture 
are  so  well  protected^  that  they  pay 
well  for  manufacturing :  the  duty  on 
British  goods  that  may  cost  4d.  per 
yard  being  3d.  I  saw  some  bleached 
shirtings,  well  manufactured^  at  18 
cents,  equal  to  9d.;  they  would  be 
wort^  about  6|d.  at  Manchester.  The 
duty  on  woollens  they  consider  quite 
a  prohibition.  I  am  most  surprised 
to  find  that  calico  printing  is  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent.  A  Mr — from 
Manchester,  they  tell  me,  has  been 
expending  100,000  dollars  on  pre- 
mises and  machinery;  and  he  turns 
out  a  great  quantity  of  work  very  low  ; 
single  colours  are  14s.  per  piece  of 
90  yards.  I  attended  some  public 
sales,  and  examined  these  prints ;  they 
resemble  in  doth  and  work  Belfast 
goods." 

Our  traveller  asks,  "  Are  not  such 
men  traitors?"  In  better  times,  the 
reply  would  have  been  in  the  affirma« 
tive,  but  in  these,  such  men  are  laud« 
cd  above  all  others.  If  a  man  now 
transport  his  canital  and  skill  to  a  fo« 
reign  nation,  ana  assist  it  to  strike  mil« 
lions  annually  from  the  trade  of  his 
native  land,  his  conduct  receives  the 
highest  eulogy;  it  is  only  when  he 
wuhes  his  country  to  retain  her  wealth, 
tfciU,  trade,  superiority,  and  greatness, 
that  he  is  stigmatized  as  a  traitor.  The 
worst  of  the  traitors  are  not  the  men 
who  act  like  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion ;  they  are  the  Ministers  and  Le« 


giBlatol*s,  who  not  only  tell  such  men 
that  their  conduct  is  highly  laudable, 
but  enable  them,  by  the  abrogation  of 
laws,  to  send  abroad  machinery  and 
workmen.  For  their  own  sake,  we 
advise  this  higher  class  of  traitors  to 
be  guilty  of  the  inconsistency  no  long* 
er,  of  insisting  that  machinery,  skiu^ 
and  capital,  ought  to  be  exported  to 
foreign  nations,  and,in  the  samebreath^ 
lamenting  that  sudi  nations  rival  us 
and  destroy  our  trade.  It  would  di»> 
grace  the  most  ignorant  hind  in^l^ 
realm.  If  our  machinery,  skill,  and 
capital,  ought  to  be  exported,  an  ex« 
port  of  manufactures  ought  to  be  de- . 
stroyed.  Nothing  could  be  more  self*  , 
evidently  true. 

"  Baltimore.     In  this  town  and 
neighbourhood  are  various  manufac- 
tories, cotton,  glass,  copper-rollings 
printing,  &c  Sec    I  vmted  CrookV 
cotton  manufactory,  where  the  whole . 
process  from  cleanulg  the  cotton  to 
selling  the  manufactured  article  is  per« . 
formed.  Sailcloth,  their  principal  ar«i . 
tide,  22  inches  wide,  was  from  30  to 
42  cents ;  or  from  15d.  to  Sid.  per 
yard,  less  S  per  cent    It  is  gettmg 
greatly  into  use  in  the  United  States 
navy.    It  is  said  to  hold  the  wind 
better,  to  wear  longer,  to  suffer  less 
from  chafing,  and  not  to  mildew.  They 
give  in  wages  one  dollar  to  nine  per  . 
week.  Mechanics  here  get  from  one  to  . 
half  a  dollar  per  day ;  or  from  46.  6d. 
to  6s.  9d.    Common  labourers  obtain 
from  2s.  3d.  to  48.  6d.  according  to 
work  and  value.  They  kjeep  consUnt* 
ly  importing  improvements  from  Eng-  . 
land,  but  cannot  bring  goods  out  so 
cheap  as  the  latter.    All  machinery  is  . 
done  by  imported  workmen,  but  Jo« 
nathan  constantly  daims  it.*' 

Great  light  is  here  thrown  on  the 
causes  which  enable  foreign  countries 
to  gain  so  swiftly  upon  us  in  manu- 
factures. 

'*  Troy.  There  are  several  manu«  ; 
fact(»ries  of  different  kinds  in  this  . 
neighbourhood.    The  largest  bdongs 

to  Mr ,  of  whom  mention  has 

been  made  already.    He  brought  out 
his  brother  f^om  Manchester  last  year  ; 
they  have  ^ve  establishments,  and  it 
.  is  said  have  invested  therein  above  ; 
500,000  dollars. 


'  in  1825  the  value  of  woollens  imported  here  from 

England  was       •       •       .       •       • 
In  1827  it  was 


10,876,873  dollars. 
7,014,931.  , 
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"  The  new  duty  on  woollens  is  almost  a  prohibitory  one  on  most  articles. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  the  woollen  manufactories  here  60^000,000  dollars  are 
invested^  and  that  they  employ  about  80^000  persona  directly^  and  ^0,000  in^ 
directly. 

"  In  182^  the  import  of  cotton  manufactures  was   .    11,036,038  dollars. 
In  1826  it  was    .  '      .        •        .        •        •        .      5,601^061. 


'^  Under  the  new  duty^  the  import 
must  be  very  inconsiderable.  Our 
liberal  Manchester  men,  following  up 
our  liberal  legislators,  have  set  ma- 
chinery enougn  to  work  here  to  ren« 
der  importing  unnecessary*  Messrs 
— *,  now  find  that  it  is  better  to  make 
their  machinery  here,  than  to  import 

it- 

*^  But  all  kind  of  manufactories  are 
exceedingly  on  the  increase. 

^^  I  have  in  a  short  time  seen  and 
heard  much ;  I  have,  in  all  instances, 
gone  to  the  best  hotels,  and  have  heard 
the  great  men  of  the  country  hold 
disputations  on  the  Tariff,  in  which 
after  a  time  I  have  ventured  to  join. 
Although  the  Tariff  has  been  greatly 
abused  by  the  merchants  of  New  York 
and  the  cotton-growers  of  Geoma,  I 
believe  it  to  stand  in  a  large  degree 
on  national  vanity,  as  toucmng  £ng« 
land  in  a  sore  place.  I  am  sorry  to 
.  find  a  great  jealousy  of  our  commerce, 
and  particularly  of  our  manufactures. 
.  There  is  in  the  people  much  disposi- 
tion  to  a  little^  sparring,  and  to  uphold 
.  manufi|ctuTes  at  any  risk,  or  what  they 
call  the  American  system.  Their  po- 
litical economy  begins  at  home,  and 
.  I  fear  ends  there.  With  us  an  oppo- 
nent of  our  '  New  System'  is  taunted 
with  being  behind  the  age  in  which 
he  lives,  and  is  called  an  ignorant,  or 
prgudiced,  or  foolish  fellow,  full  of 
old-fashioned,  obsolete  notions;  but 
here  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg.  If 
a  man  advocate  free  trade,  and  the 
liberal  principles  which  are  now  the 
rage  among  us,  he  is  in  the  same  man- 
ner denounced ;  he  is  suspected  of  be- 
ing no  good  citizen,  and  of  being  in« 
terested  in  the  benefit  of  foreigners. 
The  cotton-groweis  are  called  selfish, 
&C.,  like  our  agriculturists." 

"  The  Tariff,  however,  is  far  from 
bemg  satisfactcny  in  respect  of  wool- 
leqs.  It  cuts  in  two  ways ;  it  lays  a 
duty  on  imported  wool,  and  protects 
the  manufacture  by  an  enormous  duty* 
The  measure  was  carried  as  some  of 
our  measures  are  carried  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  When  the  agricultu- 
rists were  asked  to  vote  for  t^  Tariff, 
—Yes,  was  their  reply,  if  you  will  vote 
for  the  duty  on  wool. 


"  There  is  a  certain  and  great  de^ 
gree  of  fear  that  Great  Britain  may 
retaliate  by  a  heavy  duty  on  cotton. 
If  she  can  enooun^^  it  ^m  other 
places  in  sufficient  quantity,  I  wish 
she  would.  In  18S7  the  entire  crop 
of  cotton  was  970,000  bales,  of  340 
lbs.  each,  or  329,800,000  lbs.  Oi 
this  England  took  670,000  bales,  or 
20 1,000,000  lbs.  This  was  nearly  all 
brought  to  England  by  American 
ships.  The  cotton-growers,  shipowners, 
and  agents,  mav  well  feel  sore  on  the 
subject ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
will  be  able  to  mak^  any  impression 
on  the  manufkcturing  add  agricultural 
people  of  the  north  and  east." 

In  remembering  the  side  we  have 
taken,  and  the  bitter  epithets  which 
have  been  showered  upon  us,  we  are 
mightily  comforted  by  the  infor- 
mation that  ours  are  the  fashionable 
principles  amidst  the  '^  liberal  and 
enlightened  republicans"  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  be 
able  to  appeal  from  our  revilers  to  the 
very  pecmle  whohi  these  revilers  have 
been  so  long  holding  up,  as  a  perfect 
model  in  principle  and  conduct  of 
every  description.  How  can  we  be  call- 
ed bigoted,  illiberal,  and  unenlighten- 
ed, when  we  join  in  creed  with  such  a 
people?  After  having  been  so  long 
told  that  we  have  been  bom  a  century 
too  late,  and  that  in  the  march  of  intel- 
lect we  cannot  even  keep  sight  of  the 
rear,  the  discovery  that  we  nave  been 
bom  some  century  too  soon,  and  thai 
we  are  mardiing  with  the  **  most  vir- 
tuous and  oilightened  of  nations"  at 
the  h«id  of  mankind,  with  antiqua- 
ted Old  England  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  bemnd  us,  is  almost  too  much 
for  us.  We  feel  powerfully  tempted 
to  make  forthwith  our  own  ability  and 
wisdom  the  subject  of  magnificent 
and  finished  pancsjrics^  after  the  fa-  ' 
shion  of  Mr  Huskisson,  Mr  C.  Grant, 
and  other  celebrated  ^(otists.  Serious- 
ly, let  any  man  look  at  these  matters ; 
let  him  observe  that  in  both  Ensland 
and  America  free  trade  is  puffed  and 
supported  solely  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal interest.  Let  him  remark  that 
the  vast  body  of  those  who,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  dogmatise  so 
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'  and  Yociferoiisly  in  &Tour 
of  Free  T^afle,  tre  grossly  Ignorant  of 
the  subject,  and  onviousiy  do  so  for 
the  benefit  of  their  own  purses.  Let 
him  do  this,  and  it  will  teach  him  to 
estimate  botih  the  opinions  and  the 
abuse  of  such  people  at  their  prqper 
Value. 

England  has  solemnly  renounced 
her  principles  of  trade,  and  America 
lias  solemnly  adopted  them :  England 
has  banidied  the  system  she  so  long 
fondly  worshipped ;  it  has  gone  with 
the  stream  of  emigration,  and  it  is  now 
Thb  AjfERicAN  System.  This  is 
alike  marvellous  and  ominous.  Our 
Free  Trade  people  are  shocked  at  the 
barbarous  foUy  of  America,  and  they 
are  wroth  beyond  measure  at  the  inju- 
'ries  she  has  inflicted  on  them.  As 
it  is  universally  acknowledged,  that, 
whatever  her  system  may  yidd  to  her- 
self, it  will  opo-ate  very  mischievously 
'  against  this  country ;  a  glance  at  ceiv 
tain  of  the  means  winch  have  enabled 
her  to  adopt  it  may  perhaps  afford 
us  some  instruction. 

So  lon^  as  her  manu^ctures  were 
comparatively  in  a  state  of  infancy,  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  adopt  such 
a  system.  While  her  manufacturing 
capitd,  machinery,  skill,  and  labour, 
were  below  a  certain  jpoint,  it  was  de>- 
ddedly  the  interest  oi  the  mass  of  her 
.inhabitants  to  oppose  such  a  system ; 
and  it  could  not  nave  been  introduced. 
T^ow,  how  have  these  been  raised  to 
the  point  necessary  for  enabling  her 
to  exdude  foreign  manufactures,  and 
for  making  it  the  interest  of  the  majo« 
rity  of  her  inhabitants  to  sanction  such 
exclusion  ?  They  have  beep  so  raised 
principally  by  ourselves  and  our  new 
system.  From  this  country  she  has 
to  a  very  great  extent  drawn  the  ne- 
cessary portion  of  capital,  machinery, 
skill,  and  labour.  Our  rulers  repealed 
the  laws  for  prohibiting  the  emigration 
of  workmen — they  in  violation  of  law 
permitted  the  exportation  of  machine^ 
nr-— they  proclaimed  it  to  be  merito- 
nous  for  manufacturers  to  vest  their 
capital  in,  and  for  workmen  to  carry 
their  skill  and  labour  to^  foreign  coun« 
tries — ^in  a  word,  they  assisted  her  to 
the  utmost  to  place  herself  in  a  condi- 
tion to  do  without  our  manufactures. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  powerful  aid 
which  this  country  and  its  government 
have  rendered  her,  she  coidd  not  from 
interest  have  adopted  such  a  system, 
and  she  could  not  have  possessed  a 
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party  sufficientlv  strong  to  carry  its 
adoption.  England  has  given  manu- 
factures to  America;  and  from  her 
new  system*  has  natmally  sprung  the 
new  American  system. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
what  other  fruits  can  we  expect,  to 
gather  from  our  new  principles  ?  We 
send  to  foreign  nations  every  thing 
necessary  for  enabling  them  to  manu-  ■ 
facture  for  themselves — ^we  miJce  it 
their  interest  to  exclude  our  manufacf- 
tures — ^we  create  in  them  ia  mighty 
host  of  enemies,  sufficiently  powerful 
to  obtain  laws  for  their  exdusion,  oti 
the  score  of  public  good— and  it  ine« 
vitably  follows,  that  they  refuse  to  buy 
our  manufactures,  and  become  pur 
rivals.  To  such  of  them  as  not  only 
exclude  our  goods,  but  maintain  for- 
midable competition  with  us  where 
these  goods  are  admitted — ^we  send 
every  wing  in  our  power  to  enable 
them  to  excel  us.  It  is  physically  im- 
possible for  this  to  yield  us  any  thing 
Dut  injury.  Such  in&tuation  is  un- 
exampled. No  rdigious  bigotry  and 
superstition  ever  equalled  the  bigotry 
and  superstition  of  Free  Trade. 

It  is  now  a  serious  question — How 
ought  this  conduct  in  America  to  be 
treated  by  England  ?  The  liberal  peo« 
pie  decide  for  submission,  on  the 
ground  that  America  will  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  her  system.  Really 
this  is  scarcely  wortiiy  of  being  ad- 
dressed to  babes.  What !  are  manu- 
factures, which  these  persons  declare 
are  almost  the  sole  source  of  wealth  in 
this  country,  to  be  a  sourc<e  of  ruin  in 
the  United  States?  Will  this  new 
system  destroy  the  trade  of  the  manu- 
facturers, and  deprive  thdr  workmen 
of  employment  ?  Will  it  diminish  the 
price  and  consumption  of  com  and 
cattle  ?  Will  it  prohibit  the  export  of 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  ?  Will  it  re- 
duce the  demand  for,  and  value  of,  la- 
bour? If  the  American  manu&cturers 
could,  in  most  articles,  compete  with 
ours  before  the  additional  duty  was 
imposed,  this  duty  cannot  raise  dieir 
prices  fbr  a  long  period.  In  a  short 
time,  competition  among  themsdves 
will  make  cottons  and  woollens,  with 
few  exceptions,  as  cheap  as  they  were 
before  thenewTariffwasfVamed.  This 
system,  therefore,  will  not  make  ma- 
nufactures permanently  dearer,  it  will 
benefit  greatly  the  whole  manufactu- 
ring population — it  will  largely  in- 
crease the  demand  for  labour— it  yiU 
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sdd  mudi  io  the  trade  of  tlie  ifiin^ers, 
and  It  does  not  touch  the  export  of 
<y>ttOD^  &C.  while  it  will  yield  much 
advantage  to  the  chief  part  of  the  po- 
pulation— it  will  not  perceptihly  in- 
jure any  very  influential  interest— 
What  it  spares^  we  are  to  spare  like- 
wise. We  must  have  their  cotton, 
and  we  cannot  increase  the  duty  on 
it.  We  must  likewise  have  their  to- 
bacco, for  a  substitute  for  it  cannot  at 
present  be  found.  Our  rulers  are  to 
Buffer  all  kinds  of  American  produce 
to  come  as  usual. 

And  now  what  rational  reason  is 
there  for  expecting  that,  if  we  remain 
passive,  America  will  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  her  system  ?  None 
can  be  discovered.  When  we  look  at 
what  England  was  compelled  to  do^ 
while  she  followed  such  a  system,  we 
can  only  find  reasons  to  leaa  us  to  an 
opposite  conclusion  ;  and  the  system, 
we  imagine,  will  work  in  the  one 
country  as  it  has  worked  in  the  other. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  if  this 
country  resort  to  no  retaliatory  mea- 
sures, America  will  persevere  in  her 
system,  we  naturallv  conceive  that 
government  will  fail  greatly  in  its 
duty,  if  it  do  nothing.  Enaeavours 
to  make  the  best  of  the  matter  for  our 
own  interests,  will  be  the  most  effica- 
cious means  we  can  use  for  compel- 
ling her  to  retrace  her  steps.  She  has 
given  us  full  license  to  do  whatever  we 
may  think  good,  and  we  are  no  longer 
obliged  to  sacrifice  one  interest  to  her 
for  the  sake  of  another ;  she  has  de- 
.  roonstrated  that  she  will  not  buy  any 
thing  of  us  beyond  what  her  interests 
or  necessities  may  reauire,  and  it  is 
for  us  to  act  accordingly. 

With  regard  to  her  cotton,  as  we 
have  said,  we  must  have  it,  and  we 
cannot  increase  the  duty  on  it.  A  duty 
Would  do  far  more  injury  to  our  own 
manufacturers,  than  to  ner  growers, 
and  of  course  it  cannot  be  thought  of. 
Our  only  resource  here  is,  to  encou- 
rage the  cultivation  of  cotton  as  much 
as  possible  in  our  own  colonies,  and 
to  favour  the  import  from  other  na- 
tions. Ministers  appear  to  have  deci- 
ded on  taking  the  right  course  in  re- 
gard to  both  cotton  and  rice.  A  few 
years  will  render  us  independent  of 
America  for  these  articles,  and  enable 
us  to  buy  them  where  we  can  sell 
the  manufacturea  which  she  has  ex- 
cluded. 

In  respect  of  tobacco,  that  of  Ame- 
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rlca  is  the  kind' which  is  iJihost  exclu- 
sively used  by  the  lower  classes,  and 
ho  substitute  for  it,  in  either  quantity 
Or  quality,  cah  at  present  be  found.  It 
would  not  in  our  judgn^nt  be  wise  to 
increase  the  duty  oh  it ;  such  increase 
would  be  an  additional  tax  on  the 
poor  man,  and  it  would  injure  otir- 
selves  more  than  the  Americans.  We 
would  recommiend,  instead,  a  large  re- 
duction in  the  duty  on  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  our  own  colonies.  The  duty 
on  it  isj,  we  believe,  at  present  Ss.  9d, 
per  lb.,  while  that  on  American  to. 
bacco  is  only  3s.  This  difference  ap. 
pears  to  have  been  insufficient  for  sti- 
mulating the  growth  of  colonial  to- 
bacco. Let  the  duty  on  the  latter  be 
reduced  to  2s.  or  even  Is.  6d.  per  lb. 
This  will  ensure  to  the  colonist  a  pro- 
fit, which  will  not  only  incite  him*  to 
raise  it  in  adeouate  quantity,  but  ena- 
ble  him  to  make  the  requisite  experi- 
ments and  expenditure  for  raising  it  of 
the  proper  description.  Mr  Huskisson 
stated  in  Parliament,  that  abundance 
of  tobacco  could  be  produced  in  the 
East  Indies.  We  admit  the  abun- 
dance, but  doubt  the  quality.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  excellent  tobacco 
can  be  grown  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  New  South  Wales — colonies 
which  are  greatly  in  need  of  staples 
•^and  we  think  it  worthy  of  credit. 
Amidst  our  colonies  some  certainly 
may  be  found  capable  of  producing 
tobacco  similar  and  equal  to  that  of 
America.  Government  might  perhaps 
render  much  assistance,  in  introdu- 
cing proper  seed,  culture,  and  modes 
of  curing.  The  low  dutv  on  colonial 
tobacco  could  not,  from  tne  small  im« 
port,  do  much  injury  at  the  first  to 
the  revenue ;  and  it  could  afterwiards 
be  raised,  if  necessary. 

But  our  first  great  blow  ought  to  ba 
struck  at  the  ships  of  America.  As 
we  have  before  stated,  these  ships  now 
engross  the  chief  part  of  the  carryinjj  ; 
they  carry  not  only  nearly  all  that  sne 
buys  of  us,  but  nearly  all  that  we  buy 
of  her.  Her  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.  are 
to  a  very  great  extent  brought  to  this 
coimtry  in  her  own  vessels.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  this  state  of  things 
did  or  did  not  originate  in  necessity  ; 
it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that 
nothing  but  imperious  necessity  coidd 
sanction  it,  and  that  no  such  necessity 
can  now  be  pleaded.  No  one  but  a 
traitor  will  say,  that  after  America 
has,  to  the  farthest  point  in  her  power^ 
4M 
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excluded  our  manu&ctures  from  her 
market,  her  ships  should  still  be  m(» 
fered  to  bring  her  productions  to  the 
market  we  give  her,  to  the  exclusion 
of  our  own.  Let  notice  be  at  once 
given  to  annul  the  reciprocity  treaty ; 
and  let  her  cotton,  &c  henceforward 
be  brought  to  this  country  in  our  own 
vessels.  We  repeat  that,  to  a  discri* 
minating  duty  on  our  part,  she  can- 
not oppose  one  that  will  nave  any  mate- 
rial operation.  Powerful  and  discon- 
tented  as  her  cotton- growers,  &c  are, 
she  will  scarcely  venture  to  depress 
her  exports  with  such  a  duty ;  and  if 
she  do,  the  probability  will  be  the 
greater  that  she  will  be  compelled  to 
diange  her  system.  Granting  that 
the  duties  of  both  should  drive  the 
ships  of  both  wholly  out  of  the  trade, 
what  would  follow  ?  The  loss  would 
fall  principally  on  her  ;  and  our  ships 
would  only  lose,  what  is  on  the  aver- 
age a  losing  trade  of  insignificant  ex- 
tent. It  would  be  far  more  consistent 
with  our  general  interests,  for  her 
cotton.  See.  to  be  imported  into  this 
country  exclusively  in  Swedish,  Han- 
seatic,  and  Prussian  ships,  than  to  be 
imported  as  they  now  are,  almost  ex- 
clusively in  American  ones.  Lict  the 
reciprocity  treaty  be  abandoned.  By 
this,  great  injury  will  be  done  to  her 
naval  power — oiu'  suffering  shipowners 
will  be  benefited — our  own  naval  power 
will  be  positively  and  negativcdy  in- 
creased— and  a  precedent  will  be  esta-' 
blished  for  abandoning  other  recipro- 
city treaties  as  they  expire. 

And  now,  we  will  ask,  ought  not 
all  practicable  means  to  be  i^ed  for 
preventing  the  emigration  of  capital, 
machinery,  skill,  and  labour,  to  Ame- 
rica? Unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  more  expert  in  manufactures,  nu- 
merous in  population,  wealthy,  and 
powerful,  we  render  her,  the  more  we 
shall  promote  our  own  interests  and 
security — ^unless  this  can  be  proved, 
the  reply  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  It 
woula  be  very  idle  in  us  to  place 
amiment  before  those  who  cannot  see 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  her  past 
history  and  present  conduct.  At  any 
rate,  me  current  of  voluntary  emigra- 
tion might  be  turned  from  her  into 
our  own  colonies.    It  is  a  melancholy 
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fact,  that  our  surplus  iidiabitants,  in^ 
stead  of  emigrating,  as  they  ndght. 
do,  to  benefit  us,  do  it  to  injure  us  in 
almost  every  way. 

Cannot  the  superiority  enjoyed  by 
America  in  the  fisheries  be  taken  from 
her  and  given  to  our  North  American 
possessions  ?  We  say,  yes;  we  say  that 
by  the  judicious  employment  of  Doun«. 
ties  and  other  means,  this  might  be 
done  to  the  great  injury  of  her  naval 
power,  the  great  benefit  of  our  own, 
and  the  great  extension  of  our  trade. 
It  is,  however,  useless  in  us  to  insist  on^ 
this  when  the  frantic  maxim  is  acted 
on,  that  the  most  valuable  trade  ought 
not  to  be  obtained  or  preserved,  if  it 
could  not  be  done  without  the  aid  of 
bounties. 

From  no  other  country  has  England 
so  much  to  fear,  as  from  America- 
No  other  country  is  so  much  our  rival . 
in  general  interest — entertains  towards 
us  so  much  jealousy  and  antipathy— ia 
so  anxious  to  make  common  cause 
against  us  at  all  opportunities— is  so 
much  above   the   control   of  other 

Sowers  in  her  hostility  to  us — ^is  so 
esirous  of  stripping  us  of  territory— 
and  is  so  advantageously  situated  for 
injuring  us.  In  addition  to  this,  she 
has  been  hitherto  distinguished  as  a 
nation  almost  above  all  others,  by  her 
capacious  spirit  and  her  utter  contempt 
of  principle.  In  impressing  this  on 
the  attention  of  Ministers,  we  will  in- 
form them,  it  is  not  by  following  the 
steps  of  many  of  their  predecessors-^ 
it  is  not  by  conciliation,  submission, 
and  concession— it  i^  not  by  practising' 
the  dogmas  of  Free  Trade — ^it  is  not  by 
pouring  into  her,  capital,  machinery, 
skill,  uiips,  trade,  population,  wealth 
and  power — that  they  will  protect 
this  country  from  the  aggressions,  and 
confine  her  to  her  relative  weakness 
and  inferiority.  They  must  have  a 
new  system,  and  an  English  Sys« 
TEM.  The  only  true  principles  of  free 
trade  which  they  can  act  on  in  r^ard 
to  England  ana  America,  are  those 
which  will  render  the  former  as  power- 
ful, and  the  latter  as  feeble,  as  possible. 
Different  principles  will  be  as  destruc- 
tive to  the  trade  of  England,  as  to  the 
rest  (^  her  possessions. 
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1*R^.3  Tlie  Vhiceofihe  Wind,  eS®- 

THK   VOICE   OF   THB.WIND. 

•«  There  is  nothing  in  the  wide  worid  to  like  the  ipoioe  of  a  spiitt,**— Gray's  Lettbrs. 

I. 
Oh  !  many  a  voice  is  thine^  thou  Wii]4  !  full  many  a  voice  is  thine^ 
From  ev^ry  scene  thy  wing  o'ecsweeps^  thou  bear'st  a  sound  and  sign. 
A  minstrd  wild,  and  strong  thou  art>  with  a  mastery  all  thine  own  ; 
And  the  Spirit  is  thy  harp»  O  Wind !  that  gives  the  answering  tone. 

II. 
Thou  hast  been  across  red  fields  of  war^  where  shiver'd  helmets  lie. 
And  thou  bringest  thence  the  thrilling  note  of  aClarion  in  the  sky  ;  ^ 

A  rustling  of  proud  banner-folds^  a  neal  of  stormy  drums—    " 
AU  these  are  in  thy  music  met,  as  when  a  leader  comes. 

III. 
Thou  hast  been  o'er  solitary  seas,  and  from  their  wastes  brought  back 
Each  noise  of  waters  tiiat  awdce  in  the  mystery  of  thy  trad^ ; 
The  chime  of  low  soft  southern  waves  on  soma  grera  palmy  shore. 
The  holtow  rdl  of  distant  «uige,  the  gather'd  bulows'  roar. 

IV. 

Thou  art  come  ftom  forests  daik  and  deep,  thou  mighty  rushing  Wind ! 
And  thou  bearest  all  their  unisons  in  one  full  swell  combined ; 
The  restless  nines,  the  moaning  stream,  all  hidden  things  and  free. 
Of  the  dim  old  sounding  wilderness,  have  lent  their  soul  to  thee. 

'    V. 

Thou  art  come  from  cities  lighted  up  for  the  conqueror  pas^ng  by. 
Thou  art  wafting  from  their  streets. a  sound  of  haughty  revelry ; 
The  rolling  of  triumphant  wheels,  the  harpings  in  the  hall. 
The  Dar-off  shout  of  multitude^  are  in  thy  rise  and  fall. 

VI. 

Thou  art  oome  firom  kingly  tombs  and  shrines,  from  ancient  minsters  vast. 
Through  the  dark  aisles  of  a  thousand  years  diy  l(mely  wing  hath  pass'd  ; 
Thou  hast  caught  the  Anthem's  billowy  swell,  die  stately  Dirge's  tone. 
For  a  Chief  with  sword,  and  shield,  and  helm,  to  his  place  of  slumber  gone* 

VII. 

Thou  art  come  from  lottg-f(»rsdcen  homes,  wherein  our  young  days  flew. 
Thou  hast  found  sweet  voices  lingering  there,  the  loved,  the  kind,  the  true; 
Thou  eallest  back  those  mdodies,  though  now  all  changed  and  fled-* 
Be  still,  be  atill,  and  haunt  us  not  with  music  foom  the  dead  1 

VIII. 

Are  all  these  notes  in  ihee^  wild  Wind  ?  these  many  notes  in  thee  ? 
Far  in  our  own  unfathom'd  souls  their  fount  must  surely  be  ; 
Yes !  buried  but  unsleeping  there,  Thought  watches.  Memory  lies. 
From  whose  deep  Urn  the  tones  are  pour'd  through  all  earth's  harmonies ! 

F.H. 
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No.  XXXIX. 

XPH  A'EN  STMnOSm  KTAIKIIN  ITEPINISSOMENAaN 
HAEA  KIITIAAONTA  KA0?IMENON  OINOHOTAZEIN.     . 

FHOc.  op  AtL 

\^Thi9  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides^ 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  nQ  ^iUu  days  ; 
Meaning,  ^''Tis  right  for  gooj>  winbbibbino  people^ 
Not  to  let  the  jug  Pi^CE  rou^ip  the  aoaju>  ukji  a  crifplx  ; 
But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  M  cock  'tis^^ 
4^d  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes>'2 

C.  N.  ap.  Amhr. 

Scene  I. 
The  smaller  Ovai.'^Time,  seven  o'clock. — ^North  and  Shepherd. — Table 
with  silver  urn — Tea  and  coffee-pots,  ditto^China,  pattern  the  Murder  of 
the  Innocents — Cakes,  crumpets,  cookies,  muffins,  bunns,  short-bread,  petti- 
coat'tails,  <5fc.  <5fc. — Honey,  marmalade,  jams,  jetties,  <JfC. — risuzards,  kipper, 
red  herrings,  eggs,  S^c. — Dutch  dram-case.  The  Bottle,  Sec. 

shepherd. 
I  think  little  or  naething,  Mr  North,  o'  the  four-hours  by  way  o'  a  meal, 
accepp  a  man  has  happened,  by  some  miscalculation  o'  time  or  place,  to  miss 
his  denner. 

north. 
I  cannot  now  do,  Jamei^,  without  a  single  cup  of  co£fee. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  single  cup  o'  coffee !  gin  ye  hae  drank  ane  the  nicht,  sir,  you've  drank 
half  a  dizzen — forbye  twa  dishes— or  ca'  them  rather  bowls — ^for  cups  wad  in«* 
deed  be  a  misnomer — or  rather  baishins  o'  gun-poother  tec    ■ 

NORTH. 

As  you  love  me,  my  dear  James,  call  it  not  tee— but  tay.  That,  though 
obsolete,  is  the  classical  pronunciation.  Thus  Pope  sings  in  the  Rape  of  ^e 
Lock,  canto  first, 

**  Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away. 
And  sip  with  nymphs,  their  elemental  tea." 

And  also  in  canto  third — 

''  Where  thou,  great  Anna,  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take,  and  sometimes  tea/' 

And  finally  in  the  Basset  Table — 

*'  Tell,  tell  your  grief,  attentive  will  I  stay. 
Though  time  is  precious,  and  I  want  some  tea.'* 

SHEPHERD. 

A  body  might  think  frae  thae  rhymes,  that  Pop  had  been  an  Eeridiman. 

NORTH. 

Now,  my  dear  James,  remember  your  promise— that  you  will  allow  me  to 
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eiy  FirsI  Fiddle  as  long  as  the  urn  hisses— or^  as  Wordsworth  says  of  the 
tUe  on  the  fire^  '^  murmurs  its  sweet  undersong." 

SHEPHERD. 

Play  awa  then,  sir— hut  dinna  you  forget  that  I  am  to  do  the  same  thing 
after  sooner.  Try  to  he  as  little  wearisome  as  you  can^  and  first  plump  anither 
lump  o'  loaf-su^  intil  my  baishin. 

NORTH. 

Why>  James^  you  not  only  said  you  were  for  no  more  tay^  but  turned  up 
your  cup  and  laid  your  spoon  across ' 

SHEPHERD. 

You're  leein'— I  did  nae  sic.  thing— or  if  I  did^  I  noo  draw  hack,  and  eat  in 
my  words 

NORTH. 

Why,  after  eating  in  so  much  multifarious  fmd  multitudinous  bread,  I  should 
think  you  will  find  that  no  easy  matter 

SHEPHERD. 

Do  ye  ca'  that  playin'  the  First  Fiddle  ?  Gie  ower  attemptin'  bein'  wutty  the 
nicht,  sir,  for  you've  never  recovered  yourself  after  fa'in'  intil  yon  pun.  It's 
an  easy  matter  for  ane  that's  nae  conjuror  to  swallow  the  staff  o'  life.  But 
*^  leave  off  your  damnable  fiices  and  begin." 

NORTH. 

Won't  you  allow  me,  my  dear  Shepherd,  a  half  caulker  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na— but  11  al|oo  you  a  haill  ane— and  as  ae  freen'  canna  do  anither  a  greater 
service  than  to  shew  him  a  gude  example — up  goes  my  wee  finger 

The]Shepherd  upseU  the  Bottle — the  bottle  upsets  the  urn — the  urn  upm 
sets  the  tea-pot — the  tea-pot  upsets  the  coffee-pot — the  coffee-pot  upsets 
the  cream^jug,  and  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents  is  brought  to  a  eom 
tastrophe.~^Enter  Mr  Ambrose  and  Household,  in  great  agitatUnu 

OMKBS. 

Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  oh! 

NORTH. 

Calm  mid  the  crash  of  the  whole  Empire  of  China,  I  lean  upon  my  crutch. 

shepherd. 

A  meerade— -a  meerade !  I've  wroucht  a  meeracle.  The  cheeny,  though 
frail  and  fair  as  cranreuch,  has  nae  sae  much  as  ae  sasser  chipped  on  the  rim. 
No  an  atom  broken.    A'  Uiat  belapgs  to  The  Magazine  is  imperishable. 

AMBROSE. 

Wonderful — ^most  wonderful ! 

ZEmt  with  his  tail. 
shepherd. 
Noo,  sir-— begin  your  lecture. 

north. 
The  mrigin  of  Poetry  is  only  to  be  investigated  in  the  principles  and  demands 
of  human  nature,  "mierever  man  has  asserted  his  humanity,  we  find  some 
sort  of  composition,  oral  or  written,  spontaneous  or  premeditated,  answering  to 
the  general  notion  of  the  Poetic.  Authentic  history  informs  us  of  no  tune 
when  i>oetry  was  not ;  and  if  the  divine  art  has  sometimes  sung  its  own  na* 
tivity,  it  is  in  strains  which  confess  while  they  glorify  ignorance.  The  sacred 
annals  are  silent,  and  the  heathens,  by  referring  the  invention  of  verse  to  the 
gods,  do  but  tell  us  that  the  mortal  inventor  was  unknown. 

SHEPHERD. 

Of  airts,  as  of  men,  the  beginnings,  sir^  are  commonly  too  weak  to  remember 
themsells.  As  therefore  the  first  man  could  never  have  learned  but  by  express 
revelation,  whence  he  was,  or  boo  and  when  he  began  to  be^so  does  the  ob- 
scurity that  invests  the  original  of  poetry  seem  to  me  to  evince  its  primeval 
nobility. 

NORTH. 

Good,  James.— -In  all  the  l^nds  of  antiquitj,  history,  allegory,  and  arbi- 
trary fiction,  are  inextricably  interwoven.  Vain  w^e  tne  attempt  to  unravel 
the  complex  tissue,  and  to  sort  the  threads  according  to  thenr  several  shades  of 
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truth  and  feldehood.  To  borrow  the  pleasing  illustration  of  one  who  was  him- 
self more  poet  than  hi8t(»*ian,  the  truth  that  has  been  in  fabulotis  tradition,  is 
like  the  dew  of  morning  for  which  we  may  look  in  yyn  beneath  a  scorching 
noon. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gin  poetry  be  "  the  spontaneous  orerflow  of  powerful  feelings^  regulated 
by  an  internal  law  o'  order  and  beauty/'  why  inquire  after  its  origin  at  a'  ? 
Wherefore  doubt  that  it  was  heard  in  Paracuses  that  it  expressed  the  loves^ 
the  joys^  the  devotions  of  our  first  parents  in  those  happy  days^  sir^  when 


•  Often  from  the  steep 


Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  they  hare  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 
Singing  their  great  Creator — 

Lowly  they  bow'd,  adoring,  and  b^n 

Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid 

In  various  style;  for  neither  various  style^ 

Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 

Their  Maker  in  fit  strains  pronounced  or  sung 

Unmeditated,  such  prompt  eloquence 

Flow'd  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  verse^ 

More  tunable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 

To  add  more  sweetness  ? 

NORTH. 

Ko  lesd  beau dMly  ^an  aptly  recited,  my  dear  Shepherd.  But  if  by  a  poet 
we  mean  an  artist,  an  artist,  James,  who,  by  the  voluntary  exercise  of  a  cer- 
tain faculty,  according  to  certain  rules,  produces  semblances  of  the  emana- 
tiotts  of  native  passion,  which,  though  ever  high  and  rapturous,  are  no  longer 
absolute  reality,  but  always  pure  and  happy,  refined  and  exalted  semblances 
for  purposes  of  delight  and  edification,  then  may  it  not  safely  be  assumed  that 
music  and  poetry  were  of  coeval  birth,  twin  streams  from  one  fountain,  how 
widely  soever  their  currents  may  since  have  diverged  ? 

SHEPHERD.  '^     , 

That's  it  to  a  hair,  sir. 

NORTH. 

The  ear  is  endued  with  an  instinctive  sense  of  proportion,  and  is  naturally 
delighted  with  a  sweet  sound,  as  the  eye  with  a  brilliant  hue,  and  the  palate 
with  a  luscious  savour.  The  elements  of  rhythm  and  melody  exist  in  language 
itself,  and  in  the  modulations  of  the  untutored  voice. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  are  they  no  perceived  in  the  sang  o'  birds,  in  the  fa'  o'  waters,  in  the 
mounting  swelli  ana  dying  cawdence  of  the  wund— — 

NORTH. 

In  the  repeated  percussion  of  sonorous  bodies- 

SHEPHERD. 

In  the  murmur  o'  the  sea,  in  the  hum  o'  distant  and  mighty  multitudes? 

NORTH. 

Metrical  arrangements  frequently  occur,  you  will  observe,  James,  in  com- 
mon conversation,  and  are  readily,  ^rhaps  most  readily,  perceived  by  children. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  man,  in  the  childhood  of  tne  race,  was  feelingly 
alive  to  such  casual  music,  and  eager  to  reproduce,  by  imitation,  those  concords 
at  once  so  new  and  so  delightfuL 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  verra  ingenious  and  verra  true,  sir. 

NORTH. 

In  the  first  ages  a  few  and  slight  hints  were  sufficient  to  evoke  the  idea  of 
an  art,  though  to  realize  and  develope  it,  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and 
many  auxiliar  circumstances,  might  be  necessary.  In  cultivated  life,  man  re« 
sembles  certain  equestrian  tribes,  who  live  so  perpetually  on  horseback,  that 
they  almost  forget  how  to  walk.   We  lose  the  faculty  of  mvention  Jby  rdying 

S  zedbyLrOOgle 
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on  tb^  inventions  of  others,  as  musicians  who  play  constantly  ftom  the  boc^^ 
are  often  at  a  loss. to  recall  the  simplest  strain  pyjhe  unassisted  ear. 

SIIEFHEBP. 

That's  the  case  wi'  a'  first-rate  fiddlers. 

NOBTH. 

But  in  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.    Had  our  forefathers,  like  us,  depended 
on  rules  and  instruments  of  art^  James^  how  could  art  or  instruments  have  been  ^ 
discovered? 

SHEPHERD. 

Never  till  the  end  o'  time,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Yet  I  am  not  disposed  to  refer  the  origin  of  Poetry^  or  of  any  worldly  fa- 
culty, to  immediate  revelation. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nor  me  neither.  Revelation  does  not  authoreese  sic  an  inference,  and  wad 
scarcely  do  that  for  man,  which  natur  and  reason  enable  him  to  do  for  himsell. 

NORTH. 

But  I  do  believe,  James,  that  the  same  Providence  who  makes  a  blind  man's 
touch  a  substitute  for  sight,  and  mercifullv  supplies  the  defect  or  absence  of 
one  member  by  the  preternatural  activity  of  some  other,  bestowed  on  the  pa« 
triarchs  of,  human  kind  a  finer  tact,  a  more  wakeful  eye,  and  ear,  and  heart> 
than  we,  their  later  progeny,  possess- 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  that  we  twa  had  been  antediluvians ! 

NORTH. 

Seated  in  a  luxuriant  clime,  with  just  enough  of  natural  wants  to  stimulate, 
not  exhaust  their  industry,  blest  wim  undegenerate  vigour,  and  antediluvian 
length  of  days,  our  first  ancestors  had  both  leisure  and  aptitude  to  become  in- 
ventors— to  improve  every  suggestion  of  chance  and  nature.  An  old  tradition 
ascribes  the  first  hint  of  musiou  notes  to  the  strokes  of  a  hammer  upcm  the  anvil 
—an  ingenious  fancy,  which  derives  some  countenance  from,  the  scriptural  re« 
cord,  that  Jubal,  ^'  the  father  of  all  that  handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  was  half- 
brother  to  Tubal-Cain,  **  the  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron." 

SHEPHERD. 

Biuth  being  sons  o'  Lamech. 

NORTH. 

Nor,  James,  should  we  too  scornfully  reject  the  pretty  tales  of  the  Gentiles, 
the  chorded  shell  of  Hermes,  and  the  wax- cemented  pipe  of  the  wood-god^ 
since,  they  serve  at  least  to  prove  from  how  small  an  urn  antiquity  conceived 
the  stream  of  harmony  t6  fiow. 

SHEPHERD. 

Verse,  if.  it  didna  precede  instrumental  music,  would  follow  dose  ahint  it, 
I  suspeck. 

NORTH. 

Now,  James,  suppose  a  certain  measure  or  measures  once  discovered,  to  ac- 
commodate them  with  words  would  be  both  easy  and  obvious.  Early  bards 
are  very  unceremonious  in  forcing  language  into  a  predetermined  mould.  Ac- 
oentft  quantity,  and  orthoepy,  yi^d  to  the  spirit  of  music-— and  words  are  set 
extempore  to  die  tune. 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  sae,  sir— just  sae — carry  on. 

NORTH. 

Unfixed  languages  are  pliant  and  supple,  James,  as  an  infant's  limbs. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  that's  soopple  eneuch. 

NORTH. 

The  versification  of  a  semi-barbarous  people  is  often  complex  and  various, 
and  only,  becomes  simple  and  uniform — when  language  has  done  growing,  and 
critics  have  broken  it  into  orderly  paces.  The  pro^y  of  the  Welsn  constitutes 
a  curious  and  difiicult  topic  of  antiquarian  discussion,  and  the  ancient  Runic 
boasted  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  measures. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  no  verra  mony.  Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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NORTH. 

There -is  a  time  when  a  poet  can  shape  the  knguage  to  his  thoughts^  and 
then  comes  a  time  when  he  must  shape  nis  thoughts  to  the  Linguage* 

SHEPHaan. 
A  true  antithesis,  sir. 

NO^TH. 

The  poet  of  the  first  period  is.  truly  a  iwoArer,— the  versifier  of  the  second 
must  be  a  rare  genius,  if  he  be  more  than  a  camposer, 

SHEPHERD. 

Capital! 

NORTH. 

'  In  the  age  of  Orpheus  or  Homer,  language  was  lie  the  prima  makriea  of 
ancient  metaphysics. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  the  deevil  is  that  ? 

NORTH. 

A  something  that  yet  was  nothing. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

Capable  of  all  forms,  confined  by  no  actual  shape,  but  plastic  as  the  form- 
less element,  which  some  fine  spirit  might  choose  for  a  temporary  yehide. 

SHEPHERD. 

O  sir !  but  you  are  getdn'  fearsomely  profoon' ! 

NORTH. 

Language  is  the  first-bom  of  the  human  intellect,  and,  too  common  case, 
the  child  is  become  the  tyrant  of  the  parent. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  parricide  ?    Unnatural  monster ! 

NORTH. 

But  once  it  was  obedient,  and  then,  instinct  with  divine  sense,  and  following 
the  paces  of  music,  which,  in  all  its  wild  excursions  and  labyrinths  of  sound, 
still  grows  out  of  unity,  and  when  farthest  off,  is  still  returning  to  unity,  it 
became  poetry. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  pike- staff's  a  joke  to  that  for  plainness— — 

NORTH. 

As  soon  as  measure  was  applied  to  significant  sounds,  we  may  suppose,  that 
its  convenience,  as  a  technical  remembrancer,  would  insure  its  adoption  by  all 
whom  choice  or  need  made  public  speakers,  especially  in  nations  to  whom 
writing  was  unknown,  or  not  generally  known.  Even  the  most  prosaic  sub- 
jects— History,  Legislation,  Science — were  anciently  sung  to  the  lyre  ;  nor  could 
the  real  poets,  who  were  prompted  by  a  commanding  impulse  to  sway  the 
minds  of  their  compatriots,  fail  to  observe  the  influences  of  melody,  and  court 
its  alliance. 

SHEPHERD. 

Alloo  me  to  tak  anither  caulker,  sir. — Noo,  I'm  ready  for  you  again* 

NORTH. 

The  wonderful  effects  which  Grecian  fancy  attributed  to  the  strains  of  Or« 
pheus  and  Amphion,  should  not  be  ascribed  solely  to  hyperbolical  metaphor 
and  baseless  fiction. 

SHEPHERD. 

There  never  was  a  baseless  fiction. 

NORTH. 

No  fiction,  unlesa  imposed  by  authority  on  the  consdenee  of  men,  could  ever 
obtain  general  credence,  if  it  be  not  symbolical  of  truth. 

SHEPHEBD. 

Truth's  the  essence— Fiction  the  form.  Poets  in  early  times  never  claimed 
the  merit  of  inventii^  stories. 

NORTH. 

Excellent,  James !  The  ancients  pretended  a  bona  fide  inspiration,  and  the 
romancers  of  the  middle  age  refer  to  their  authorities  with  more  than  historic 
cal  ostentation.  They  relate  wonders,  because  themsdvea  believe  them  pro- 
bable, and  their  audience  are  delighted  to  think  them  true. 
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SHEPHERD. 

For  my  ain  pairt^  I  can  believe  ony  thing. 

NORTH. 

But  to  court  admiration  by  professed  audacity  of  £ilsehood^  is  the.  device 
of  a  palled  and  superannuated,  age. 

SHEPHERD. 

When  Time  is  in  his  dotage,  like. 

NORTH. 

While  the  limits  of  possibility  are  undefined^  the  little  that  is  seen  will  pro- 
cure  credit  for  all  that  can  be  conceived.  The  early  Greeks  were  conscious  of 
the  power  of  music  over  mind,  and  therefore  readily  believed  in  its  power  over 
matter. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  tran^on's  easy  to  creters  like  us  o'  a  mixed  nature. 

NORTH. 

How  great,  James,  must  have  been  the  sway  of  harmony,  among  a  peo^e 
who  comd  suppose  it  imperative  over  insensate  nature,  potent  to  "  uproot  the 
fixed  forest,"  to  stay  the  lapse  of  waters,  to  charm  deaf  stones  to  motion  and 
symmetry,  and  change  the  savagery  of  brutes  to  mildness  and  obedience !  Nor 
snotdd  that  later  and  more  learned  fable  be  forgotten,  which  imagines  an  etar« 
nal  concert  of  the  universe^  a  ceaseless  *'  dance  and  minstrelsy"  of  the  never* 
weariedatars. 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st^ 
But  in  its  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim- 
Such  Harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  sure  that  maun  be  Shakspeare,  sir. 

NORTH. 

No  other  mortal.  Then,  James,  in  a  more  moral  vein  the  great  Theban<— «• 

SHEPHERD. 

.    Andwha'she? 

NORTH. 

Pindar.    He  ascribes  to  music  the  power  of  stilling  and  soothing  the  stern-* 
est  of  immortal  natures — hear  him  in  his  first  Pythian  ode. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ye  maunna  spoot  Greek  upon  me,  my  dear  sir. 

NORTH. 

No,  James.    Hear  him  in  English. 

My  harp  of  gold,  that  eloquently  pleadest 

For  young  Apollo,  and  the  dark-hair'd  maids 

That  sanctii^r  Pierian  glades. 

Sovereign  of  the  number'd  measure. 

Thou  the  gladsome  motion  leadest 

Of  merry  dance,  the  prime  of  pleasure. 

Dance  and  song  obey  th^  bidding. 

Every  maze  of  music  thridding  ; 
When  thrilling,  trembling  through  thy  vocal  wires, 
Thoai  soundest  the  signal  to  the  festive  choirs ; 
And  thou  canst  quench  the  warring  thunder  brand 
Of  fire  immortaL    On  Jove's  "  sceptred  hand" 
The  Monarch  Eagle  sleeps,  o'erpower'd  by  thee. 
And  the  sweet  impulse  of  thy  melody. 
His  beaked  head  a  dusky  slumber  shrouds 
Like  a  soft  curtain  o'er  his  sun-lit  eye ; 
And  each  strong  pinion,  wont  to  cleave  the  clouds, 
Close  by  his  »i&,  hangs  loose  and  lazily ;  ,ed  by  GooqIc 
Vol .  XXIV.  4  X       ^ 
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A  languid  grace  bis  lither  back  aBsames^ 

And  wayy  curves  play  o'er  bis  raffled  plumes. 

Yea,  the  rough  soldier  Grod,  tiie  lusty  Mars, 

Forgets  the  xugged  yigour  of  his  might. 

The  hurtling  lances,  and  mad- whirring  cars^ 

And  calms  ms  heart  with  drowsy,  dull  delight. 

For  thy  enchantment,  finely  wroi:^t. 

Controls  the  Gods,  and  channs  eternal  thought ; 

By  &e  isage  art,  Latona's  son  mfuses. 

By  the  wise  skill  of  those  den>*bo8om'd  Muses. 

But  dark,  and  evil,  and  unholy  things. 

Whom  God  not  loyes,  they  shudder  at  the  strain ;  i 

The  blessed  strain  the  Uessed  Croddess  sings 

On  earth,  and  aU  duougbout  the  vast,  unoonqoendile  main. . 

Wfa^t  do  yoa  think  of  that,  my  dear  Shepherd  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  as  gude  poetry's  ever  I  heard  in'  a'  my  bom  days.  O,  mr,  you're  a 
roaster-mason  in  buOdin'  up  the  lofty  rhyme.— -G^  us  a'  Pindar  in  Englkh. 

'   ,  •    .       -  V  KOETH. 

Perhaps.  The  marvels  of  song  and  melody  were  not  confined  to  Greece. .  We  / 
have  unerring  testimony,  that  in  a  holier  lajid,  a  really  inspired  minstrel  could 
restore  a  distracted  soul  to  reason,  and  assuage  the  i^ony  of  judicial  madness. 

SHBPHSEB. 

David  harping  before  Said  1 

koeth; 

The  truth  is,  James,  that  antiquity  possessed  a  livelier  sense  of  harmonious 
combinations  than  the  modems,  with  all  their  refinem^it,  can  easily  conceive. 
The  very  habit  of  judging,  disputing,  and  comparing  the  merit  of  various  com- 
posers, materially  weakens,  if  it  does  not  utt^ly  destroy,  the  influence  of  the 
composition.  A  critic  may,  indeed,  be  delighted  with  the  science  oi  the  wwrk, 
and  the  skill  of  the  performer,  but  has  little  perception  of  the  simple  self-ob- 
livious rapture,  the  entranced  faid^  of  childhood  and  unsof^isticatfld'  nature. 
He  cannot  be  pleased,  "  he  knows  not  why,  and  cares  not  wherefore."  His 
satisfaction  is,  perhaps,  more  intellectual  and  permanent,  but  itis'f&r  less 
intense. 

shepherd. 

The  raptures  o'  a  musical  cognocenti  never  seem  to  me  to  be  fflnoere-^hc 
creter's  aye  prood  o'  himsell,  and  cries,  "  Whisht!"  to  the  like  o'  us  for  ruffin', 
with  an  intolerable  insolence,  for  whidi  he  would  be  cheap  o'  gettin'  himsell 
knocked  doon,  or  kicked  out  o'  St  Cecilia's  Ha'. 

NORTH. 

Of  the  Greeks,  it  may  be  held,  that  they  retained,  «mid  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion, that  intelligent  susceptibility  to  numerous  sound,  which  deified  the 
Muses,  and  ascribed  to  the  same  young  and  beautiful  power,  the  origin  and 
dominion  of  Light  and  of  Harmony. 

SHEPHERD. 

Moumfu'  music's  unco  like  moonlicht 

NORTH. 

More  than  one  philosopher  has  deem'd  music  a  fit  subject  of  legislation,  and 
innovators  were  doom'd  to  exile  and  dishonour. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  was  carryin'  the  maitter  rather  ower  far. 

NORTH. 

Something,  perhaps  a  great  deal,  James,  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  superior 
delicacy  of  southern  organization ;  much  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  close,  and  al- 
most inseparable  union  of  music  with  sublime  and  impassioned  words. 

SHEPHERD. 

C  a'  the  senses,  hearing  seems  to  be  maist  at  the  mercy  o'  memory.  How 
often  have  a  few  bars  o'  some  weel-kent  air,  tho'  aiblins  '*  whistled  for  want 
o'  thought,"  charm 'd  back  the  feelings  o*  departed  years,  makin'  us  smile  or 
weep,  we  know  not  why  ?    Mony  a  time  hae  I  dighteU  my  een,  when  a'  at 


ance  tlie  sang  o'  some  lanely  lasdfi  liltin'  by  hersell^  has  brought  the  spirit  o' 
auld  times  ower  the  dowie  hohnes  o'  Yarrow,  and  filled  the  ImuU  Forest  wi'  a 
lament  mair  ruefu'  than  belanged  or  eould  belang  to  the  scenes  or  sufferins  o' 
this  waukin' warM  1 

NOETH. 

Beautiful,  James— :Theii  the  Gf e^,  a  bearing,  not  a  reading  pee^,  cul« 
tivated  their  native  sensibility  <^  ear  till  it  became  as  fedingly  discriminative 
of  audible  as  their  eyes  of  visible  beauties.  Their  language,  so  picturesque 
and  imitative,  had  doubtless  a  strong  reactioD  on  that  imae  of  intellect,  that 
constitution  of  society  out  of  which,  it  grew.  As  they  seldom  studied  foreign 
tongues,  their  own  appeased  rather  as  the  livi^  body  (^thought  than  its  con- 
venttcmal  sign,  and  was  polished  to  a  d^ee  of  remiement  wfaidi  its  natural 
vigour  preserved  from  e]Q^minaey,  and  t£e  logical  shfewdness  of  the  speaker 
from  flood  emptiness* 

SHEPHERD. 

Do  yo«  think,  sir^  its  owar  late  for  me  to  b^gin  learning  GtecJc? 

NOETH. 

Rather.  Need  we  then  wonder,  Theocritus,  at  the  achievements  of  Grecian 
eloquence  and  Grecian  song,  or  rashly  discredit  the  recorded  effects  of  ^orious 
imaginations  expressed  in  a  language  of  all  others  the  most  eloquent  and 
foetical,  wafted  on  ^'  sweet  air"  to  the  souls  of  a  peofde^  who  craved  tor  beauty 
and  melody  with  a  lover's  longings  ? 

BHEFHEBD.    . 

,    WbfU waa tb^ mu^clike ? 

NORTH. 

That  it  was  simpler  than  ours,  more  ccm&ied  in  compass,  less  rich  in  com- 
binatjioD,  might  not  render  it  less  popularly  effective.  It  was  not  fcnr  chromatic 
ears ;  it  was  probably,  in  its  rudiments,  a  measured  imitation  of  the  tones  and 
iaflexicms  of  the  humm  voice,  uodar  the  modulation  of  strong  feelings.  By^ 
iseeming  to  fpUow  the  movements  of  passicm,  it  guided  and  fiishioned  them.  It 
was  a  continuous  variety,  a  multitudinous  unity— for  ever  nefr,  and  still  the 
«ame*.    It  was  Novelty  wooing  Memory* 

SHEFHERO. 

:    It  was  Novelty  wodn'  Memcnry !  That's  verra  distink. 

NORTH. 

A  profound  thinker  has  said,  that  the  man  of  genius  is  he  who  retains,  with 
Jine  perfect  faculties  of  manhood,  the  undeubting  Mth  and  vivid  impressions 
of  the  child.  If  the  same  characteristic  may  apply  to  a  nation,  as  to  an  indi- 
vidual,  then  were  the  Greeks  a  nation  of  geniuses. 

SHEPHERD. 

•    Just  as  the  Scotch  are  a  nation  o'  gentlemen. 

NORTH. 

In  their  most  advanced  civilization^  in  the  strongest  maturity  of  their  national 
life,,  they  retained  much  that  makes  childhood  amiable^  and  much  wbt^  only 
ichUdhood  cau  excuse. 

SHEPHERD. 

.    I  like  to  hear  about  the  Gredcs  and  Romans  at  a'  times. 

NORTH. 

The  keen  relish,  the  delightful  feeling  of  freshness  connected  with  most  fa- 
miliar things,  which  is  the  joy  and  pri^ege  of  children,  preserved  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  taste  whai  their  manners  were  become  corrupt«-4ike  children^ 
they  looked  on  the  visible  with  a  satisfaction. 

That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm 

Unborrowed  from  the  eye. 
And  if  they  dreamed  of  unseen  lands,  their  dream  was  but  tiie  reflection  of 
their  daily  experience. 

SHEPHERD. 

Were  they,  on  the  whole,  what  you  could  ca'  real  guda  ehiek? 

NORTH. 

With  a  fine  percepdon  of  the  loveUn^s  of  virtue,  James,  and  little  sense  of 
the  imperative  obligation  of  duty,  they  were  continiially  striving  to  realize  their 
landea,  and  mistook  vivid  conceptions  for  rational  convictions^    j 
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SHBfllEft]). 

^  dimgerovB  ddlusioii* 

'  They  had  all  the  docility  which  results  from  a  sosceptihlc^  sympathizing 
nature^  and  all  the  obi^inacy  which  denotes  an  unsubdued  wHl.  They  were 
alike  impatient  of  external  coaitrol,  nid  incapable  of  controlUng  thcmselyes; 
therefore  easy  to  persuade^  and  difficult  to  gofetn; 

SHs^H^an. 
You  seem  to-be  hand  in  gbve  with-— *- 

NOETH. 

/^  Credulous,  imitatiye,  Tcdatile,  fickle^  and  restless— of  ten- crudi  from  mere 
restlessness,  imd  the  chiJdidli  desire  of  seeing  the  effect  of  their  own^  superfluous 
aetiyity,  yet  as  readily  swayed- to  mercy  as  to  cruelty— *selfish  from  the  wattt 
of  fixed  principle,  and  generous  from  the  intermitting  feyer  of  sympathy—^ 
all  mankind  tne  most  ingenious,  and  perhaps  of  cultivated  nations,  the  )east 
wise— they  exhibit  a  glowing  picture  of  the^  world's  minority,  of  that  period 
which  enjoys  the  perfection  of  all  faculties,  but  has  not  learned  to  use  them. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  oanna  understand  the  youth  o'  a  nation  at  a',  sir. 

I  NC^RTH. 

While  speaking  of  the  youth  of  nations,  James,  let  us  potest  against  an 

error  on  which  much  false  and  some  impious  speculation  is  grouiuded.   Be 

it  not  supposed,  in  the  teeth  of  reason,  reydation,  and  all  recorded  experience, 

,  that  primeyal  man  was  a  savage,  with  all  his  energies  subsetvient^to  ta^  wants 

and  appetites  of  the  hour. 

.        ^  .  6H1CPHEBD. 

It's  an  ugly  creed,  hoosomever,  and  I  canna  swallow  it  for  seumienn'. 

irORTH. 

Savage  life  is  always  im^rogressive,  scarce  capable  of  receiving,  far  less  Of 
m^nating,  improvement.  Every  country  affi>ras  but  too  many  proofs,  that 
Man,  even  in  t^  midst  of  polite  and  learned  cities,  may  sink  to  a  mere  no* 
clean,  ferocious  animal.  But  where  is  there  a  single  instance,  James,  of  ^  ^ 
being,  thus  degraded,  resuming  his  proper  nature  without  extraneous  aid^ 
Savages  must  needs  be  degenerate  men,  withered  branches  torn  from  the  trunk 
of  society,  and  cast  by  wind  and  waves  upon  inoonmiunicable  shores. 

SHEPHERD. 

'Faith>  you've  read  your  Bible  to  some  purpose.  The  erudite's  aye  ortho* 
dox. 

NORTH. 

It  is  not  among  such,  though  even  they  have  their  ferocious  war-whoops, 
their  lascivious  dances,  their -fierce  howls,  haply  remnants  of  some  abwtive 
and  forgotten  civilization, — it  is  not  wi^  these  mat  we  would  look  upon  poetry 
-in  its  cradle ;  but  with  man  as  he  issued  from  Eden,  fallen  indeed,  unaccom- 
modated, imkamed,  but  endued  with  adult  faculties,  quick  perceptions,>and 
noble  aspirations,  eager  to  learn,  and  apt  to  imitate,  finding  in  all  things  m 
image  of  himself,  feeling  reciprocal  sympathy  between  his  own  heart  and  uiu« 
versal  nature,  and,  whether  from  reminisoence,  or  from  hope,  or  both^  as  be« 
seems  *'  a  creature  of  such  large  discourse  looking  before  and  after,"  still  yearn- 
ing afrer  something  more  true,  more  good,  more  beautiful  than  himself,  or 
aught  that  sense  sulgected  to  himself,  which  yet  was  dimly  reflected  in 
himself,  and  ^*  was  the  master  light  of  all  his  seeing."  Thus  knowing  his 
nobleness  by  his  infirmity,  and  exalted  by  his  profoundest  abasement,  Man 
erected  the  fabric  of  immortd  song. 

SHEPHERD. 

Thare's  no  anither  man  leevin'  capable  o'  sayin'  sic  fine  things  sae  findy,  sir ; 
and  I  do  indeed  verily  believe — ^never  having  heard  Mr  Coleridge— that  you 
are  the  maist  eloquent  discourser,  especially  if  naebody  interrupts  you  wi'  ques- 
tions, noo  extant— You  are.  indeed,  sur. — Let  me  hear  yw  define  poetry,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Perhaps  I  cannot.  There  have  been  many  definitions  of  Poetry,  most  of  them 
containing  part  of  the  truth,  some  perhaps  implying  the  whole  truth,  but  al- 
most all  either  partial  and  imp^fect  in  diemselvcs,  or  imperfectly  developed;^ 
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.     8HCPHIBD. 

I  ii«ed  ever  before  Ust  Tuesday,  when  a  sdiodHuuiler  iuM,  ttd  beMory^o 
think  that  Poetry  was  synonymous  wi'  Verse. 

NOJtTH..  -  V  ' 

Strai^  as  it  might  sound  in  critical  ears  to  caU  Am  inpremOi  apoem^  still  it 
may  not  irreyerently  be  asked,  what  besides  verse  divides  Poetry  front  PhMse, 
from  Eloquence,  from  the  ordinary  converse  of  life  ?       ' 

sHSPHBan* 

The  Dominie  did  not  tell  me  that,  though 

KOaTH. 

Certainly  not  the  subject-matter ;  fw,  unlike  the  works  of  philosophy  and 
science,  a  poem  is  generally  composed  of  the  same  matters  which  make  up  ihe 
sum  of  our  daily,  unlearned  talk^^the  appearances  of  Nature,  the  acts  and 
accidents  of  human  existence,  the  af^tions  that  are  native  to  aJl  bosoms.  If 
the  poet  sometimes  introduces  supernatural  i^ents,  fabulouii  deities,  ghosts, 
witches,  fairies,  and  genii,  for  many  ages  the  homeliest  firesides,  in  fearfrd  earw 
nest,  t^  (^  the  same;  and  ihe  imagined  influences  of  such  beings  form  a 
/M>nsiderable  part  of  the  prose  history  of  the  planet. 

SHSFH£RD. 

Why,  sir,  the  Brownie  o'  Bodsbeck 

NORTH. 

In  the  plain  matter-of-fact  conceptions  of  many  generations,.  James,  Miner* 
.  va  was  as  real  a  personage  as  Ulysses,  and  the  Weird  Sisters  no  less  historical 
than  Macbeih. 

SHEPHERD. 

Perhaps,  sir,  the  diction  o'  poets,  apart  from  metre,  will  supply  the  essen* 
tial  character  required. 

IfORTB. 

.  No,  my  dear  James.  Those  critics  who  have  pretended  to  give  recipes  for  the 
.compounding  of  poems,  are  ver^  diffuse  on  tliis  head  of  Diction,  and  availing 
themselves  ofv  the  peculiar  facility  affi)rded  by  the  Greek  language  to  word- 
coiners,  have  given  names  to  almost  every  form  into  which  words  can  be  fa« 
shioned  or  distorted, — 

For  all  a  Rhetorician's  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tods. 
But  among  all  these  tropes,  figures,  skemata,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be 
called,  there  is  not  one  to  which  ihe  poet  can  lay  an  exclusive  claim. 

SHEPHERD.  . 

The  distinction's  no  in  the  diction  then,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Certainly  not,  James.  Most  of  them  are  mere  arbitrary  departures  from 
.  common  sense,  grammar,  and  logic,  extremely  rife  in  the  moutha  of  persons, 
who,  firom  passion,  ignorance,  or  confused  intellects,  forget  one  hdf  of  their 
sentence,  before  they  have  uttered  the  other-^figures  which  Poets  have  imi- 
tated with  more  or  less  propriety,  but  of  which  they  are  neither  inventors  nor 
patentees. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  say  you,  sir,  to  Meta^iors? 

NORTH. 

The  Metaphor,  the  only  figure  which  adds  to  the  wealth  of  speech  (most 
others  indeed  are  the  shifts  of  poverty)  and  to  which  all  others  that  have  any 
.  real  beauty  or  fitness  may  be  reduced,  omstitutes  a  large  portion  of  every  spo- 
:  ken  language,  as  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  will  uialyze  a  few  of  the  sim- 
plest sentences  he  may  hear  from  the  dullest  person  he  knows. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  the  way  wi*  Jock  Linton — an  idiot— 

NORTH. 

The  fact  is,  we  use  figures  so  frequently  that  they  cease  to  affect  us  as  such. 

The  language  of  the  rudest  nations,  and  of  the  most  uneducated  individuals, 

•  is  always  most  palpably  figurative,  because  fhear  vocabulary  is  too  narrow  to 

.  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  proper  terms, — and  because  they  are  unacquainted 

.  with  that  artificial  (Ualect,  which  philosophers  have  invented,  in  the  bootless 
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endeaTOur  to  avoid  figures.  Bootlen  indeed !  for  after  all^  the  language  of  Cbe«- 
mMst^  of  MeCaphyiicfl,  eTcn  <tf  Mathaqiatics,  n  even  obiB  figurative  than  tbat 
of  Oratory  or  Poetry.  / 

SItBPHBai}. 

9.1»lliat>mble? 

IV  KOSTH. 

There  are  more  tropes  ia  a  page  of  Sudid  or  Aristotk  thas  in  a  whoU 
book  of  Homer. 

SHSPHElUDw 

Surely,  sir.  Philosophy  has  a  diakct  different  frae  the  common  Temaciilar 
Idiom?  '»" 

James,  the  common  yemacolar  idiom  is  so  essentially  tropical^  that,  tf  we 
^ceept  the  names  of  sensuous  olasjecflS)  there  is  not  a  single  tern  or  phnse  that 
was  not  originally  metapboric ;  unless  we  exclude  a  few  idMtractions  stmyed 
from  the  schools,  such  as  Quantity,  Quality,  Relation,  Predicament,  &o. 
:which,  though  now  familiar  as  If  and  But,  were  of  scholastic  mintage,  and 
probably,  ^wben  first  issued,  sounded  as  strange  and  pedantic  as  Idiosvncrasy, 
Ideality,  or  any  modern  compound  of  ^t  Tnmscendentalists  and  Phrenolo-i 
gists.  The  truth  of  the  position,  though  evident  enough,,  is  yet  moaa  strUdn^ 
in  primitive  umnixed  languages,  such  as  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  than  in  our 
own,  wMch,  being  derivative  and  heterogeneous,  often  borrows  a  word.in  the 
secondary  sense  only.  Thus,  we  pronounce  the  wxMrd  Virtue  without'  being 
conscious  that  it  is  related  to  Force  or  Manhood ;  and  talk  of  *  J^una  Style 
without  thinking  of  Physical  Inanition. 

SBBFHBBD. 

Na— there  I'm  thrown  out  enturely,  and  can  fcdlowyou  nae  hnges» 

VORTH. 

'  The  dictian>  then,  (^  Poetry,  in  all  its  component  parts^  is,  and  must  be> 
the  same  as  that  of  Prose^not  always  of  book  prose,  which  is  often  abslkact 
and  technieal,  but  of  the  plain  unmeditated  prose  of  actual  life  and  business. 

SHBFHBRD. 

I'm  weel  disposed  to  believe  that,  if  I  could. 

VOETH. 

You  do  believe  it,  James,  and  act  upon  it,  both  ia  oral  and  writt^  discourse. 
'  You  qieak  poetry,  my  dear  Shepherd. 

8BBPBER2}. 

Vm  glad  ye  think  sae,  sur.    Sae  do  ye. 

NORTH. 

Nor  does  it  at  all  invalidate  my  argument  that  certain  expressions,  w  particu* 
lar  words,  in  process  of  time  become  peculiar  to  tnetrical  cbmpoBition»  or  that 
many  words  and  phrases  have  been  invented  by  poets  which  never  obtained 
general  currency.  Every  form  of  speech,  every  noun,  verb,  and  partide  must 
have  been  first  uttered,  at  some  time,  by  somebody— >jUst  as  all  the  fashions 
vof  dress,  which  the  many  assume  to  avo^  singularity,  must  once  have  been 
singular.  The  question  is  not,  whether  poets  do  not  introduce  mo»  new 
fashions  into  language  tlian  other  men,  but  whether  any  particular  fashion  is 
the  constant  and  distinctive  uniform  of  Poetry. 

SHBPHBRD. 

That's  the  pint. 

KORTR. 

Some  composers  in  metre  have  essayed  «i  omsteor  exotic  style,  and  some, 
like  Henry  Moore,  the  matonist,  have  inserted  in  couplets  and  stansas  the 
contents  (^  the  Scientific  Glossary  ;  but  diese  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  expe- 
rimenters on  established  diction;  nor  could  their  innovations  strike  root  in 
poetry,  though  they  long  kept  possession  of  book-pirose. 

SHEFHBRD. 

What  say  you,  sir,  to  poetical  leeshanses  ? 

NORTH. 

As  to  what  are  called  poetioal  licenses,  they  are  either  acknowledged  trans« 
gf essions,  or  remnants  of  oh  I  liberty,  protected  by  the  precedents  of  such  great 
models  as  were  produoed  before  language  was  reduced  to  rule.    %ioh  licenses 
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may  be  convenient— they  may  be  agreeibk^  because  they  have  agreeable  asso- 
ciations ;  btit  they  no  more  eonstitnte  a  poetic  dklecl^  than  thom^,  **  da^ue- 
spotted"  on  the  bosom  of  a  beautiful  woman,  constitutes  an  order  of  beauty. 

8HEPHEKD. 

Say  that  nmile  ower  again— it's  maist  beaatifU'. 

NORTH. 

Since,  then,  neither  the  matter  nor  the  exin-ession  of  Peetnr  specifically  dif« 
fera  from  that  of  Prose,  where  shall  we  find  the  distinctive  cnaraeter  ? 

ttHBPHERD. 

'  Heaven  knaws. 

NOBTH.  * 

It  has  been  said.  Poetry  is  passion.  Is  there,  then,  no  passion  in  Prose  ? 
None  in  ordinary  conversation  ?  Are  Poets  the  only  men  who  feel  and  ex- 
press Love,  Admiration,  Pity,  Hate,  Scorn  ?  Or  is  every  man,  when  he  feels, 
expresses,  and  imparts  these  emotions,  prti  tempore  a  poet  ? 

SHBFHBRiy. 

That's  a  reduoHo  ad  dbiurdo. 

NORTH. 

Passion  may  indeed  divide  Poetry  from  abstract  scienoe,  but  surely  not 
from  oratory,  hardly  from  history,  which  can  neither  be  written  nor  read 
without  some  interest  in  the  recorded  acts,  some  sympathy  with  the  i^nls, 
some  feeling  apprehension  that  what  has  been  may  be  again. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  seems  to  me,  sir,  to  be  ae  thing  to  say  there  is  nae  Poetry  Without  Pas- 
sion, and  anicher  thing  to  say  that  Passion  makes  Poetry. 

NORTH. 

You  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  my  dear  James.  Matters  in  which  the 
vital  sentient  nature  of  man  is  uninterested,  propositions  to  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  which  the  heart  is  indifferent,  belong  as  little  to  the  poet  m  to  the  mo- 
ralist. Hiere  may  be  necessary  parts  of  a  poem  in  which  there  appears  to  be 
no  passion,  but  these  are  no  m6re  Poetry  tnan  the  hair,  nails,  or  other  insk^ii-, 
sate  furniture  of  the  body,  are  partakers  of  animal  life.  Passion,  then,  is  an 
essential  element  of  Poetry,  but  not  its  determining  or  exduave  property. 

SHBPHERB. 

I  wonder  where  this  philosopbicd  inquiry  o'  ours  is  to  end. 

NORTH. 

Many  poets,  and  more  critics,  have  taken  for  granted  that  the  Passions 
which  the  poet  feels  and  communicates  are  ^e  same  as  the  Passions  he  de- 
scribes, or  different  only  in  degree  and  duration — that  the  affections  excited 
by  Poetry  are  the  same  as  those  excited  by  real  events  in  real  life-^and  that 
the  intensity  of  these  emotions  is  the  criterion  of  poetic  excellence. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  are'  they  not,  sir  ?    Are  you  gaun  to  deny  that  ? 

NORTH. 

The  generality  of  prose  tragedies,  such  as  G«orge  Barnwell  and  the  Game« 
tter,  and  almost  the  whole  class  of  sentimental  novds  and  crying  comedies, 
are  constructed  upon  this  principle — productions  always  pernicious  so  far  as 
they  are  effective,  and  not  least  pernicious  when  they  appeal  most  powerfully 
to  those  sensibilities,  which,  in  their  natural  healthful  exercise,  are  the  best 
prompters  of  virtue. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  think  but  little  o'  mc  plays  as  them*-   * 

north; 

The  same  assum  ption  has  induced  some  writers  to  discard  the  use  of  metre 
and  whatever  else,  in  matter  or  expression,  might  remove  Poetry  from-  the 
sphere  of  daily  doings  and  suiferings.  HeBce,'too,  the  enemies  of  the  Muse 
have  taken  occasion  to  censure  poets  as  evil  citizens,  corrupters  of  youth,  allies 
of  sin,  nourishers  of  those  rebellious  frailties  which  it  is  the  office  of  reason  to 
condemn,  and  of  religion  to  subdue.  Would  that  no  poets  really  deserved  the 
imputation  !  But  all  the  greatest  human  poets  must  deserve  it,  if  it  be  true 
that  Poetry  excites  the  common  passions,  or  is  itself  the  growth  of  such  pas- 
siona ;  for  th«  ftrw  didactic  and  -aeseriptive  authors  who  might  ^cape,  possess 
the  very  name  of  poets  by  a  very  dubious  tenure.  Then  must  it  follow  that 
the  worst-regulated  minds  are  tne  most  poetical. 
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SHEPHERD. 

That's  powerfU*  reasQZun%  and  anither  reductip  ad  tibmrdo. 

*<  The  yision  and  the  faculty  diyuie"  would  then  have  to  he  wooed,  not  ki 
silence  and  seclusion^  in.  the  cahn  of  nature^  or.  amid  the  9 weet  amenities  of  so- 
cial life,  hut  in  the  sunless  .skulking  holes  of  high-viced  cities—in  the  carnage 
of  the  lost  hattle— -at  the  sack  of  long-besieged  towns— -in  the  selfish  turmoil  of 
revolution— ^among  smugglers,  conspirators,  and  banditti**at  the  mad  gaming- 
table—in lunatic  asylums^  and  wherever  else  man  grows  worse  than  beast. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gumey — 6urney^»be  sure  you  tak  that  doon  correck.^ 

NORTH. 

This  strange  error,  James,  seems  to  arise  from  two  sources :— First,  from 
ignorance  orforget^tdness,  that  there  is  a  specific  poetic  passion^  pervadii^ 
ever^r  faculty  of  the  true  poet  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  function,  ^d  com*... 
municated  to  his  *'  fit  audience" — which  is  neither  irascible  nor  concupiscible, 
neither  earthly  love,  nor  joy,  nor  mere  human  pity^  far  less  anger,,  fear,  hate, 
pain,  remorse,  or  any  other  infirmity  thaf  flesh  is  heir  to."  This  is  the 
inuse  of  ancient  bard^— the  poetic  madness.—— 

SHEPHERD. 

It  is— it  is-— I've  felt  it  a' thousan' times. 

NORTH.  ^ 

This  passion  is  no  more  confined  to  any  separable  portion  or  portions  of  a 
poem^  than  the  soul  of  map  to  any  particular  member  of  his  body.-  It  iaall 
in  every  part,  but  cannot  be  detected  in  any.  It  cannot  be  exhibited  innsk> 
abstract  form,  nor  can  it  manifest  itself  at  all,  except  by  animating  and  in« 
forming  theimaginatk>n — or  by  assuming  the  shape  of  some  human  passion,  in 
^hich  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  incarnate,  and  con&rs  beauty,  povi^er,  glory,  iH^d-' 
joy,  on  its  earthly  Vehicle. 

SHEPHERD. 

Glorious— perfectly  glorious !  {^Aside)'r^WviA  he  never  be  dune? 

NORTH. 

As  the  pure  elemental  fire  of  Heraclitus  was  supposed  to  be  essentially  im-^ 
palpable  and  invisible,  but  to  act  on  the  senses  through  ordinary  fire  as  its 
medium,  or  as  iight>  which  contains  all  colours^  is  itself  oolou^ess,  and 
indistinguishable  from  clear  vacancy. 

SHEPHERD. 

Beautiful— perfectly  beautiful !  {AHde) — ^What'n  nonsense ! 

NORTH. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  word  Passion  is  unfitly  applied  to  a  pure  and 
purifying  energy;  but  the  poverty  of  language  supplies  no  better  term  for 
those  acts  of  the  soul  that  are  independent  of  voHtion ;  and  whether  to  good 
or  tQ  evil,  carry  man  beyond  and  out  of  himself.  Perhaps,  however,  we,  may 
be  permitted  to  use  a  term,  without  claiming  for  profane  or  modern  poets,  that 
divme  afflatus,  which  the  prophetic  bards  enjoyed,  and  the  earlier  Heathen 
songsters  declared,  and  probably  believed,  themselves  to  e^joy^^a .  term 
which—  ■ 

SHEPHERD. 

/?M[ptra<i<w— sir— that's  the  term. 

NORTH. 

It  ill.  Let  the  metaphysician  determine^  whether  this  passion,  energy,  or  In- 
spiration,  be  a  cause  or  an  effect,  whether  it  fecundizes  the  imagination  with 
poetic  forms,  or  results  from  the  organization  of  the  forms  themselves.  We 
know  that  the  fotms  often  remain  in  the  charnel-house  of  passive  memory, 
when  there  is  no  spirit  to  animate  them ;  but  whether  the  spirit  pre-exists  or 
survives  in  a  separate  state,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  nor  is  the 
question  of  more  importance  to^  poet  or  critic,  than  a  somewhat  similar  and 
much-agitated  problem,  to  the  anatomist  and  physician.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
know,  by  the  evidence  of  our  consciousness,  by  phenomena  else  contradictory 
and  inexplicable,  that  the  poetic  spirit,  the  Itia;  lucificus  of  the  imagination, 
ac(9,  and  therefore  w— What  it  is,  or  how  it  came  to  be,  we  are  as  indifferent 
as  we  are  ignorant.    Our  concern  is  with  the  laws  by  which  it  acts  and 
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the  forms  through  which  it  is  revealed— and  therefore  I  may  now  proceed, 
James-*— 

{J^  Trumpet  bkwsjfin'nifper.) 

Mtttey  <«  ^attH*-fe  fltat  tbt  sDOper  trninpet  ?  Ideelkreonmyhonbrandonmir 
gdenoe,  l^at  thon^  yon  maun  hae  been  speakin'  for  twa  hours,  the  thne  did 
na  seem  aboon  ten  nonutes  at  the  longest 

NOBTH. 

We  have  had  a  nmt  deHghtful  twai-hatindit  (jrael^  my  dear  Ji^mes-^ut  I 
fear  I  may  have  been  occasionally  rather  tiresome. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tiresome !  You  tiresome !— I  never  saw  you  brichter  fti  4*  mf  days— sSie  clear, 
sae  conoeese^  and  sae  short !  O^  sir^  you  are  indeed  an  oracle. 

KOKTH. 

I  hope  that  I  have  left  no  part  of  the  snlisJeet  involved  in  the  slightest  obs«a« 
rity? 

SHEP'Htfai). 

JLs  fm  Icept  sfiealin^  sir,  the  subject  grew  di^nk^  and  distinker— 4ift  it  was 
overflowed  or  rather  drooned  in  licht ;  just  like  a  mountainous  kintra  ^at  has 
been  lang  lyin'  in  Scotch  mist^  till  the  sun,  impatient  o'  his  cloudy  tabemade, 
after  some  glorious  glimmerin'  among  the  glooms,  comes  walking  out  o'  the 
front  door  o  his  sky-palace, — and  glens,  rfVers,  lakes,  and  seas,  a'  at  ance  ie« 
veded,  sing  and  dime  homage  to  the  Meridian  Apollo. 

KOBTH.  ' 

.  The  si^et,  JFames,  ir  one  which  I  have  studied  deeply^  fof  half  a  dentury 
—and  I  hope  you  will  not  make  any  use  of  my  ideas^ 

shEphbed. 

TTse  oT  your  ideas,  ab  f  Na  me.  I  ken  the  value  o'  yotnr  ideas,  sir,  ower 
wed,  ever  to  mak  use  o'  ony  o'  them. 

KOBTH. 

A  work  hd  Four  Quartos,  James,  on  the  ^inciples  of  Poetry,  would-— « 

SHBIPHEBS. 

Hae  a  great  sale— there  can  be  no  doot  o'  that.  You  shoudna  let  Mr  Black* 
nood  hae  tfhe  copy-right  under  fewer  thousan'  guineas  at  the  verra  least—— 

NOBTH. 

Wm  you,  my  dear  James,  have  the  goodness  to  hok  over  a  thousand  or  fifi* 
teen  hundred  pi^ca  "■ 

9HEPHEBO. 

0•theMSW.^ 

VOBTH. 

And  g^ve  your  candid  opinion—^ 

•HEPHEBB. 

I  shall  be  maist  prood  and  happy  to  do  sae,  mT.^Aside.y^Tihhj  1\  singe 
fods  wi'  them. 

ZThe  mpjper  trumpet  aauntk^ 
HOBTH.  {Springing  to  hisfett.) 
That  trumpet  stirs  my  soul  like  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chaoe. 

SHEPHEBB. 

^  His  pleamiTe  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summer  days  to*take  !'* 
Oh.  but  these  twa  lines  are  in  themsdk  a  poenk    What'n  a  boondin'  o'  deer 
and  glandng  o' arrows,  and  soundin' o' horns— and— *— 

NOBTH. 

Take  my  crutch,  James— I  can  walk  without  it  to  the  supper^rppm.  FoU 
low  me,  my  dear  James. 

SHBPHEBD. 

Go  on— 111  follow  thee.— <^«ufe)^What  unconceivable,  uncomprehen- 
sible,  and  unexpressible  nonsense  has  jie  been  toomin'  out,  about  poetry  and 
a'  the  rest  o't ! — and  that  he  ca's  playin'  the  .first  fiddle !  Poor  silly  auld  man ! 
What  a  smell  o*  roastin ! — Take  care,  my  honoured  sir— take  care — ^father— • 
take  care.    Dinna  slip  on  the  ile^laeth. 

CflxeuntAmbo. 
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Scene  IL— T^e  Octagon,  

Enter  Rtk  Ambrose^  with  a  roasted  hare,;  EfNo  Pepik,  with  a  brace  of  grouse  ,- 
Sir  David  Gam,  with  a  hen  pheasant;  T^APhTOVAYfVdthJhe  CMJEUmmd, 
and  Boya  with  supplementary  dishes.  Then  enter  "Sorth,, with  a  very .sligfU. 
Ufnp,  and  bach  gently  curved,  with  the  Bottle  under  one  a/rm,,ami  the 
Dutch  Dram-'case  under  the  other  ;  followed  by  the  Shepherd,  apparently 
very  lame, -hobbling . along , on  the  Crutch,  and  imitating  ihe  Old  Ngnpasmil^ 
like  a  Matthews, 

NORTH.     . 

Stand  out  of  the  way,  Ambroee. 

SHEPHERD* 

Staun  out  o'  the  Way,  Ainbrose— or,  "  with  my  staff  IH  make  thee  skip.** 

KORTH* 

Where's  Crutdi? 

SHEPHERD. 

Here.  Wou'd  you  like,  sir,  to  see  me  gang  ihroughthe  manual  and  ida« 
toonexerpise? 

NORTH. 

Shoulder  The  Crutch,  and  shew  how  fields  are  won  !^ 

SHEPHERD. 

That  way  o'  giein'  the  word  would  never  do  on  paraud.    ShootHer  hoof  1    , 
{The  crutch  Jlies  out  of  the  Shepherd's  hand,  and  hits  Tapitoury  on 
the  sconce,  arul  Kino  Pepin  on  the  shins,  Jfr  Ambrose  himself  mMng 
a  narrow  escape,) 

shepherd.^ 
Confoun'  me,  j2;in  the  Timmer  did  na^  loi^  out- a'  my  haun  o*  ^ts  ain  ac« 
cord,  instinck  wi'speerit,  like 

NORTH. 

Aaron's  rod.  Why,  James,  let  Mr  John  Lockhart,  and  Mr  Francis  Jeffrey, 
and  Mr  Thomas  Campbell,  and  Mr  Charles  Knight,  and  other  ££tors  of  credit 
and  renown  lay  down  their  walking  sticks  on  this  fioor,  duriag  a  Noctes,  jmd 
Crutch  will  swallow  them  all'up,  to  the  discomfiture  of  their  astonished  own* 
ers,  the  magicians. 

SHEPHERD. 

Be  seated,  sir,  b6  seatfed^^what  a  savoury  smelKn'  spoper  ggemm  maksl-**^ 
What  can  be  the  reason  that  there's  nae  tholin'  pootry,  gin  they  be  stinkin' 
ever  sae  little,  while  ggemm  on  the  ither  haun  's  no  eatable^  unlfiBS  Ihey're 
gaen  Strang  ? 

NORTH. 


Say  grace,  James. 
I've  saidlt  already. 
I  never  heard  it,  James. 


SHEPHERD. 
NORTH. 


SHEPHER0. 

Aiblins  no— but  I  «aid  it  though^i"  God  bless  us  in  these  mercies" — only 
when  the  ee's  greedy  the  lug's  deaf. 

NORTH. 

James,  within  these  few  weeks,  how  many  boxes  of  game,  think  ye,  have, 
been  8ent>  dkected  to  Christopher  North,  Esq.  care  of  -^—  Ambrose,  Esq.  Pi« 
cardy  Place,  Edinburgh  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Some  dizzens,  I  diraia  douit. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Ambrose  ? 

AMBROSE.  ' 

Eight  boxes  of  grouse,  four  of  black  game,  two  6f  ptanriigan,  twelve  of  par- 
tridges) three  of  pheasants,  and  one-and-twenty  hares.  Yesterday,  arrived  worn 
KiUahiey,thefirstleash*of  woodcocks;  and  really,  siir,  I  have  kept  no  account 
of  the  snipes. 
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SUEFHE&D. 

'  That's  fearsome. 

NORTH. 

At  least  three  times  that  amouDt  of  fur  and  feathers  has  found  its  way  to  the 
Lodge.  I  gave  John  a  list  of  the  names  of  some  hundred^  or  so,  of  my  parti- 
colar  friencb^  alphahetically  arranged,  with  orders  to  distdhute  aJl  over  the 
CM  and  New  Town,  setting  aside  every  sixth  box  for  my  own  private  eatings 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  we  got  rid  of  the  incumbrance,  at  the  allowance  of 
tlu'ee  brace  of  birds  and  a  hare  to  each  family  of  man  and  wife  with  four 
children  and  upwards ;  two  brace  of  birds  ^nd  one  maukin  to  each  family  with 
three  moudis ;  one  brace  or  a  hare  to  every  barrenxouple;ju[id  a.  single  JoM 
to  almost  every  maiden  lady  of  my  acquaintance. 

SUEFHEED. 

It's  the  like  o'  you,  sur,  that  deserves  presents. 

AMBROSE. 

Then,  sii;:,  the  red  deer  a^d  the  two  roes. 

SHEPHERD.  ., 

Hoo  did  you  get  through  the  red  deer;  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

I  sent  it,  James,  hide  and  horns,  to  that  ancient  and  illustrious  Jbody,- the 
Caledonian  Himt. 

SHEFHERJ). 

An'theRaes? 

NORTH. 

One  of  Ihem  I  eat  myself— and  the  other,  which  had  got  maggoty,  I  burled 
in  the  garden  beneath  my  bank  of  heaths,  which  I  expert  next  year,  to  glow 
like  the  western  heavens  at  sunset. 

SHBFHSRD. 

iTou  maun  leey  at  sma'' expense 

NORTH.  .         .  .      ; 

*  A  mere  trifle;  and  then,  you  know,  .       .        .  • 

I  do  not  eat  but  little  meat. 
My  stomach  is  not  .good* 

SHBFHERD. 

But  you  can  drink  with  any  he 
That  ever  wore  a  hood. 

NORTH. 

Glenlivet  comes  pouring  in  upon  me  at  a  rate  never  to  beovertaken.  The 
last  anker,  per  Cromarty  packet,  from  my  most  excellent  fidend  Millbank,.  I 
tasted  this  morning  before  breakfast,  and  it  excels  any  thing  of  the  kind  I 
can  ever  hope  to  enjoy  on  this  side  of  the  grave 

SHEPHERD. 

Is't  the  same  way  with  wines,  ale^  and  porter  ? 

NORTH. 

Almost  Whitbread,  though  a  whig,  is  a  fine  fellow,  like  his  Ceither  before 
him,  and  his  annual  butt  is  true  as  the  swallow  to  Uie  spring.  What  with 
my  Edinburgh  and  Lelth  fHends,  Messrs  Berwick  and  Giles,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Shakspeare  Club  at  Alloa,  and  the  Town  Council  of  Peebles,  my  ale  cdlar 
is  a  reservoir  that  is  never  tlry-^and  as  for  wines^  it  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded 
by  pipe  and  hc^ead,  that  the  visit  Of  Chnstqcther  North  is  not  fiargottei^  tti 
the  Tagus  or  the  Rhine—— 

SHEFHEftD. 

,  Are  you  no  tellin'jne  a  pack  o!  lees  ? 

NORTH. 

VHsty,  James,  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  lieard  my  Yesacity  called  iaques* , 
tbn. 

SHEPHERD. 

"Edk  never  ken  whatV  their  character  in  the  warld.    Thousans  maintain  > 
that  you  never  spak  ae  word  o'  truth  at  the  Noct(^  a*  the  days  o'  your  Ufe..     » 

•  *  NORTH. 

Poo!  Nor  arc  the^ largesses  of  my  dear  Public  confined  to  vivres.alonc'^  , 
but  include  idl  articles  of  wearing  apparel^—cloth  shoes  for  my  gputy  foot— 
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quarts,  Wellington^  and  top-boots,  James— lamb8«wool  stoddngs— com* 
mters— ^wikt-ruflfk— flamilel  for  drawenn^d  yon  would  stare  to  see  the  in* 
dde  of  my  closet  of  Kilmarnock  nightcaps.  My  leading  article  for  S^temba 
broodit  me  from  Manchester,  one  piece  of  fUstian  for  jackets,  and  Another'  for 
tth^e&et,  flfieiisfiring  eadi^X  sneak  diiefly  from  coi\)ecture^from  itfty  to  a^ 
Inindiied  yards^for  after  nnrolung  from  the  pin  for  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour. 
I^as  tauedt  domi  stairs  by  fldlen^  and  fhstian  and  velveteen  reuMun  munetegi 
l»  tl;^  day  «-«^opie  hare,  James  P 

SHirHBU). 

mjtffit  t9k  the  tdier  groose. 

•        '  KORTH. 

Tlien  as  for  razors— I  have  ^edmens  of  9II  Ih^  sx^lQexf  in  (jie  Hiigfltm>^ 
»  blade  £»r  every  'day  in  the  year. 

SHBPHEaD*  .        .^      . 

Three  hi»ider  and  8ixty«>five  raozors ! 

NORTH. 

Upon  ibe  supposLtion  that  you  may  shave  twentv  times  with  one  razor,  with* 
out  sending  it  to  be  set,  I  shall  not  need  to  trouble-lhat  wa^tehless  artist^  Hit 
Madeod  in  CoOegd  Street,  for  twenty  years* 

SHEPHE^UD. 

'  Tour  band  'M  be  mingled  wf  the  moola  long  afoEe  iha^  I  &iri  8ir« 

NORTH. 

Ko  tears,  James— no  tears. 

SHB^HBRp. 

Nae  t^ars !  Hoo  can  I  help  the  water  fnve  staunin'  in  mj  ee,  when  tl»e 
bade  of  ^le  groose  is  sae  hell-net  yf^  kyean  pepper  ?  It's  waur  tbap  an  Indiai^ 
ewrrj*    Oh  r  man,  but  a  hare  makes  a  c^ous  ULdeton  | 

NORTH.  *  ' 

Yott'  are  sa^cd  on  my  appetite,  James— but  remember  I  Am  dining  nov* 

SHEPHERD^ 

You  seem  to  me,  sir,  to  be  breakfastin',  hincbin',  dinin',  takia'  your  four* 
boors,  and  sooper  •'  in  ane  and  the  Bame  m^al^^-^nd  fiHi  I  bujt  yone  »  RaU* 
awtor. 

KORfH. 

Sir  David,  Wug  me  a  stewed  enipe  or  two. 

shephjbri). 
Do  the  mojihs,  su>  ever  get  in  amang  your  claes  P 

NORtH. 

Do  thev  not?  It  was  only  Ust  Saturday  i^tght,  that  I  hfiA  Tung  the  bell  Gbt 
Slioosy^  that  we  might  wind  up  the  dock— 

'  .    •  .       i  SHEfHSRD. 

The  dock  in  the  trans^-^Ohl  man !  but  she'is  a  gran'  tickep-^and  has  a 
powerfd'  pendulum. 

NORTH, 

Tp  my  sflaazement,.  Shoosy  wag  in  tears^-absolutdy  «obhiig-^-4ind  0Mr«|B|ig 
ttier  vrhite  f^  with  her  apron. 

^  Then  cheered  I  my  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  dieered*" 

SHEFHERP. 

What?    Hae  yon  married  your  hoose-keeper  ?    I«  Shobeey  y our  qiouae ? 

NORTH. 

il  mere  quotation,  Jamea-Hind  Tickler,  yoti  know,  inatsts  on  every  qUotgM 
lH»  bemg  «0r6afjm  ^  ^Mifo^im— Gonrect— 

SHEPHERfik         •  f 

Tbat'B  uneo  silly  in  ym— and  he  mUst  ken  better  what's  the  privil^;ed 
praetiee  in  diac  re^>eek  o*  wnts  and  oratora-tbut  -the  questioii  is,  hae  ymu 
daea  sttibred  firao  motha  ^ 

NORTH* 

^tooay,  James,  had  that  aflternoon  been  overhavdtng  one  «f  the  dieata 
or  drawers,  in  which— my  dothe&-clo^ts  bdng  aU  fhll— we  are  neoessitaled 
to  stow  aw^  some  of  our  appard:— and,  on  coming  to  the  bottom  drawer, 
wtech  she  opened  on  her  knees,  by  all  that  is  transitory,  the  moth^had  dcitt« 
ed  thdrway  clean  down  through  a  deviTs  dozen  pair  of  breediei^  incUiding  one 
of  doe,  and  two  of  bucksUn ! 


ker  knees — ^wi'  clasped  bauns— «8  if  sayin'  her  pxayers*  .    .        • 

The  daret-coloured  breeches,  in  whidi  ChiwU^^  N<»th  m^  ^  9m^  ad« 
mired  by  the  King— God  bk^s  hiiiif«*Hirhen  he  kqpt  court  in  Holyisood— • 
*! w«rfi^'' aaidShoosy^  ^.wfaMi I h4d tbem /19 betw^fBp #9^ the,ligbt> oh^ 
naster,  waster^in  ^  bottom  part  like  a  very  sieve  .1",  , 

Maist  distressin' !  £or  meftdin'  niotb«eaten  daes  is  pf riM^y  iipyissibku 
But  v^y  I  mak  so  fireci  ^ir,  as  to  |isk«  bpp  mony  paur  o'  breeks  yim  tbmk  you 

KOaTH. 

I  have  every  oneaip^fipb  pair  (^  breeches^  James,  th«t  h^ve  been  made  for  me 
since  I  c^ipie  of  age.  They  may  amountr«-*bu^»  to  use  thelaQg^f^  of  ^,  T^^pide, 
I  b»ve  not  taken  siUkck  for  some  year**-^  some  four  or  five  hundred  pair. 

4KBPH19W* 

Do  you  mean  pairs  or  co<^les  ?  For  five  bunder  ^eopVs  dooble  five  \m9if 
dar  paur— a  pair  o'  breeks  bein'  siogpUar,  and  a  coople  of  coorse  bein'  plural.  ^ 

NOftTIf. 

Pardon  me,  James^-but  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  thinking  a  pi^r  a'  ^rpeks 
ungular,  except  indeed,  in  the  Higl?fadfl>  where  the  genius  of  the  language—* 

SBBPHsan.  ,   { 

jBriiif  Bies9iae«te«^#Bqie9j  too,  Ti^Houry. 

:?A?jLT0U9y* 

£rio  X  (hofht  ^t  im^  W4»  ipoGJIm'  Wh  I  wad  pi^'  V»  \w^  &r  tumr^ 

NO&TH.  ...    J 

What  is  your  opinion  now,  Jaqies,  of  Xrifah  affidrs  ? 

W\mi  tliedeewlbAi  I  l»l  d^ wi'  99}ti9h;|ldSm^  y^g'iegeUi^'  cra^y  ^ioqi^ 
Eerish  affiurs  Vtheg^therff*- 

Not  quite.  But,  all  that  is  nooessary*  I  venlv  do  JieU^e^  jtoigeft  st^r^  stapi^ 
mad  about  tbem^  is  U>  pay  a  sh^it  visit  (a  Ireland,  and  gulp  a  &w  g;iUon»*^ 
D9t  of  her  whisky,  Jiunosj  bHt  m«vely  ^f  her  AtqBi9^b#ce^ 

9HSPHBI19, 

Itll  be  a  kind  o'  gas  that  maks  f<^daft— 

VOBTfff 

JjomV  idth  »  discerning  spirit  over  the  seven  millions,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  more  ^apaeicms  the  hiags,  i^  madder  the  jpan*  There  ar^  Dan 
O'CmneU,  and  Eneas  MficDonneU,  and  Purcell  O'Gormmi  Juvl  ssuadry  Ofth^ 
trewendous  Os  and  Macs,  each  of  whpm  has  capacity  ifor  at  least  a  hogsliead 
of  atmoqph^ise  b^^een  baok  m^  breast  boncu  wl|L«h  they  .-^pQUt  ^rfh  j|a  qi^ech^ 
as  madly  as  the  whales  do  the  w^ter^  when  they  leap  and  play,  in  the  Arctic 


But  Is  na' Shiel  a  sma' imp  ?  r       .       ; 

TmiA  BiUDid(]r«bdwg«maiio£4imis«Ui?epRf«rtioi|iiiw 
i^Boadnesstomakehimmischievoiui,  andnomorew  He  e|uip«Mit,^asyFoa 
would  the  index  of  a  weather^gfassj  io  the  precise  circumstances  ef  the  time. 
He  weighs  his  periods  in  hia  study,  mih  ti^e  nioe^  ff  aa  |tpo|h(9cury.  ijn  his 
stHg^andwrnodeh  h*s  madness  inip  not  unskitful  tBOfi^  wW«b  e^m  ftaMie 
the  fancy,' when  one  can  focg^t  the  mischief  of  the  intjsntioil. 

SHBPJ^B&D. 

I^t  n9  howp  that  it  if  upon  nativfs  ^lone  that  tb^  inflw^iff^  of  th^  {risb 
atmeaphwe  has  this  atrsBgs  effgck* 

VO&TH. 

'  Hay,  JAmei^  send  ovcsr  the  soberest  ^nglis^mian  «r  ^tcl^»an  to  IrelaiHl, 
,  and  unless  from  great  care  and  a  diligent  use  of  counteracting  uedi^imQ^  hi 
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the  course  of  no  long  time  he  gets  as  wild  ats  the  rest ;  and  in  Just  proportion 
to  the  capadty  of  his^lungs^  and  th^  numbar  of  houirs  which,  he  passes  in  the 
clear  open  air.  * 

SHVPHEIU). 

Is  that  what  they  ca'  a  yippidanic  ? 

NOKTir. 

It  is*  Look  at  Lord  Anglesey,  what  a  changed  man,  idnoe  lie  has^b^ibn 
given  to  riding  about  amongst  the  moiuitains  end  the  Milesians  of  Munstei^ 
Mr  Peel  was  very  little  touched  while  in  Ireland,  because  he  took  care  to 
^me  over  frequently  and  take  large  draughts  of  English  atmosphere  ;  but  even 
he  wanted  to  have  a  pistol  shot  at  Dan  O'Connell,  in  which  dedie  tfaesai^ 
Daniel,  not  appearing  very  warmly  to  participate,  the  Right  Honourable'  Secret 
tary  was  suffered  to  exhde  his  fit  of  Irishism,  wil^hout  risk  of  homicide,  i^pon 
the  flats  about  Calais.  Mr  Groulbum,  i^ain,  escape  without  the  least  touch 
of  Irishism ;  but  the  re£»on  was,  that  he  was  always  at- work  in  his'offlce-4ie' 
did  not  go  abroad,  and  he  brought  over  a  quantity  of  official  atmosphere  ftmir 
Englanc^  in  which  he  liv^,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being,  during  his  re^« 
dence  in  the  sainted  Isle;  '\ 

^HXPHERD.  ^ 

We  never  heard  q'  l^r  Goolbum  in  ^Forest— >but  he  may  bea  verydei^er 
fiwn  fi)r  a' th^t;  ■  ■        , ,       .^ 

KORrir.  •  * 

It  follows  from  all  this,  James,  that  as  the  Irish  in  Ireland  are  all  mad,  and 
as  the  English  sent  over  liiere-a^e  so  very  fi^ly  to  become  so,  it'Wbuld  Ibe'very 
proper  that  the  Epgjish  Government  should^  take  the  affidrs  of  Ireland  more 
immediately  into  iheir  own  hands,  and  if  the  Roman  Catholics  must  have  an 
Association,  they  should  be  made  to  hold  their  club  in.  London,  Vfh^fte  %he 
change*  of  air,  siid  experienced  keep^s^  would,  no-doUbt,  have  the^nmt  be« 
nefic&l  effects.  . 

SHEFBTERD. 

There's  plenty  o'  Eerishmen  in  this  kintra  already,  without  bringing  ower 
ihe  Association— -<-But  let  ony  sane  man^  (some  one  who  has*  arriv^  fVom 
Holyhead  the  same  morning"^  walk  into  sic  a  place  as  an  Eerishman's  Associ'^' 
ation  maun  be  on  the  day  o%  a  debate,  and  hell  no  need  to  wonder  that  the 
wild  yet  imposin'  orgies  are  productive  o'  political  madness^  independent  e* 
liie- atmosphere,  which  nae  doubt  h^ps.  Grupp  either  me'or  you  even^  andl' 
lock  us  up  in  a  niad-honse  wi'  raving  maniacs,  and  it  H  soon- need -a  atoo^ 
chain  and  a  stiff  strait  waistcoat  to  keep  us  down  to  the  floor  o'  our  cell. 

KOBTHa  

This  process  goes  on  in  Ireland  ev^  day  in  the  year.  Suppose  you  walk 
Into  l^c -Association  while  tibe  d^y  reports  about  rent  and  so  forth  are  bdng 
reaid,  there  is  an  air  of  importance  and  legislative  authority  about  iSie  as«^  . 
sembiy  which  carries  you  away  from  the  rmity  (MF  things  bSbre  you.  Meft 
apeak  of  '*  the  other  House,"  meaning  diereby  the  Imperial 'House  of  Lords^ 
•ndno  one  laughs,  or  seems  to  think  it  an  dbsnidity'or'a'Munder. 

SHEPHBRn* 

And  yet,  sir,  it  Is  'malst  as  absurd  as  if  a  set  o'  noisy  neerdoweels  sittin^  br 
the  Royal  Hotel,  after  the  races,  were  to  ISten.  them^eus  to  us.o'the  Noctes^ 
sitting  nere  in  ^' the  ither  house." 

l^OETH.' 

Blit  What  is  all  this  to  ^e  speech-making?  The  other  day  an  Englishman 
««-of  llie  name  of  Williams— got  up  and  ta&ed  a  considerabte  portion  of  good 
sense— not  fearing  to  say  even  there  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  '^  nM^ 
thera  fool  nor  a  cowartr'-rand,  according  to  die  rational  course  pursued  br 
people  brought  up  where  the  tAr  does  not  make*  them  mad,  he  recommended 
temper  and  moderation.  Up  started  a  young  Irbh  mimiac,  or  barrister,  fat 
in  the  Association  these  terms  are  synonhnous,  and  he  launched  into  a  ha- 
rangue about  the  provocations  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  m  a  voice  of  agony> 
as  if  aU  the  while  some  one  had  been  tearing  the  flei^  «ff  his  body  with  vmU 
hot  pincers.  He  described  the  murderings,  the  fli^gings,  the  torturings,  the 
shedding  of  blood,  whidi  were  soflGbred  by  the  Roman  Catholics  itt  the  Isst 
vebelli^— — «  r^  T      * 
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8HEPHEBD. 

•.  H«^;v«^ud4«dl  partioukKly'Oa  the  bluid. 

NO&TH. 

•'  .^Until  it  jmust  have  .appeared  to  his  excited  auditory,  that  they  saw  the 
miserable  bands  of  fugitivePapists  struggling  and  plashing  through  the  jivera 
gf  goi^  which  flowed  from  their  slaught^ed— ^-^ 

SHEFHB&I). 

What  a  difference  atween  a  pautriot  and  a  demagogue ! 

t  NORTH.  ' 

'  We  read  these  speeches  at  our  break£cuit  table,  and  we  laugh  at  their  abk 
surdity,  and  so  we  ought,  for  they  are  absurd ;  but  if  we  heard  them  as  they, 
are  ddivered  before  a  great  multitude,  the  illusion  might  be  too  strong  for 
^y  man  who  has  not  had  some  fifty  years  experience  of  the  emptiness  and 
falsehood  of  the  world,  to  steel  his  heart  against  all  enthusiasm. 

SHEPHERD. 

You've  forgotten  your  theory  o'  the  atmosphere,  sir.  But  even  such  a  man 
a»  jrqu  suppose,  might  be  carried  away,  when  the  description  wad  one  o' jni- 
sery.  Were  it  of  happiness,  he  might  laugh  in  all  the  scorn  o'  unbelief  j  but 
guilt  and  misery,  sir^  seem  true  to  the  old,  as  well  as  to  the  young. 

NORTH. 

_Why  indeed^  James,  the  account  of  all  these  horrors,  so  extravagantly 
painted  by  the  young  counsellor,  are  true  in  part;  for  in  dll  rebellions  there 
must  be  hanging,  and  shooting,  and  cutting  of  throats  with  swords^  and  much 
burning  and  outrage.  But  all  these  terrible  thin^  happen  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  Papists  did  not  suffer  more  than  did  the  Protestants  in  the  rebellion  of 
iunety-«ight,;  but  there  is  no  one  to  tell  them  all  this  in  the  Catholic  Assooia* 
tion,  and  they  go  forth  maddened  with  the  recollections  so  vividly  and  par^* 
tjally  called  up  before  them. 

SHEPHERB. 

It  canna  be  diffeecult  to  fcnresee  the  efleck  o'  a'  this  on  the  opposite  pairty» 
the  Protestants. 

NORTH. 

The  dSoci  produced  in  the  Protestant  Clubs  is  ef  the  same  kind,  but  less  119 
its  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  comparative  smaUness  of  each  separate  assem^ 
bly,  and  the  absence  of  that  great  and  widely-spread  authority  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  insanities  of  the  Association.  Besides,  they  have  not  had  the 
practice  in  this  kind  of  infuriating  oratory  which  the  P*apists  possess,  nor  ^ 
nave  they  had,  until  very  lately,  much  provocation  to  its  exercise. 

SHEPHERB. 

There's  been  uae  want  0'  provocation  lately. 

NORTH. 

While  they  were  the  dominant  party^  lliey  sunk  into  culpable  slothfulness^ 
and  neglected  the  prudent  means  of  preserving  their  power,  and  the  stability  of 
the  constitution,  such  as  it  was  given  us  by  our  fathers. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  uncommon -ease,  either  wi'  individuals  or  nati(»is. 

NORTH.  -    -    - 

Above  all,  they  committed  the  grand  enror  of  su£feriug  the  power  of  the  par« 
liamentary  representation  to  pass,  in  a  great  measure,  into  the  hand&of  a  Ro« 
man  Catholic  tenantry,  and  now  thia  error  recoils  upon  them  with  a  force 
which  is  almost  irresistible.  . 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  only  surprised,  sir,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  pairty. should  hae  delayed^ 
sae^lang  to  make  use  o'  it. 

N^RTB. 

But  now,  James,  the  Protestants  see  the  danger  which  threatens  the  ascen* 
dencv  <^  their  church  and  party  in  Ireland — Now  th&r  orators  start  forth,  Mid 
it  will  go  hard  with  them  if  ^y  do  not  soon  equal  the  Papists  in  vehemence 
and  passion,  as  they  already  surpass  them  in  every  thing  el^  (save  multitude) 
which  makes  a  party  strong. 

•SHEPHERD. 

Don'f  you  apprpve  of  the  Brunswick  Clubs  I 
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I  do.  But  tl^  Brunawkk  Clubs  are  set  np^  tt«  teeMores  of  ddfeuw  'UglAhtt 
Uie  Catholic  Association :  let  the  latter  be  put  down  by  solemn  and  stepi  in- 
ttrpotfittoA  of  the  law^  and  the  Brubewick  Cmbs  wSi  ioMnediatdy^  not  dissriveof 
llmnflehas,  b«t  subme  into  quiescence^ — and^  to  usea  ftvonrifeeexpTMsiGftof 
the  Irish  or^tors^  men  will  nahmg^  ^  halloo**  eask  olber  Ott/  t&gatt  ^^^ah' 
vage  passion  of  political  revenge* 

SHBPHSBIK 

What  a  rickle  o*  banes  on  the  trenchers  on  the  table  and  the  side-board  1 
Hlte^--p>heaBant"*^-groose-^-''finipe6'-^weet«breeds-^'^Iates !  no  to  menttOA  a* 
the  puir  Ints  o'  tarfs^  custards^  and  jellies-^melted  awa'  like  snsnr  aff-a  djke  T 
But  is  Ba't  a  great-^^  noble«->a  shublimesicht-^-Hhe  CauM  Roun',  tonnerin^  by- 
MsMell  in  tbe  middle  o'  the  board^his  sides  clothed  wf  d^p  fat,  Hke  a^ffiotniwr 
tain  wi'  snaw-drifts  ?^^and  weel  does  he  deserve  the  name  a  momitain>^Beik^ 
Buttock— -see — see— furrows,  as  if  left  by  the  ploughshare,  high  up  his  sides  ! 

KOI^TH.    .  .... 

What  it  i^  to  have  the  eye  and  soul  of  a  poet  F  The  mere^maiiai  df  tkef" 
twine  that  kept  htm  together  in  the  briny  pidcle^toh! 

•     {Ent^  Ambrose  atui  others  wiikikeinaiteriti.^  - 

SREPHESD. 

Fait  fa^  your  honest  lace,  Mr  Awmrose.  Oh  t  but  you'Te  a  bonny  ma<^-« 
and  I'm  no  smrprised  thaiMra  Awra^-^— 

IfORTH.  .  .' 

^are  Mr  Ambrose's  UQAes— James— '-^ 

SHRPHERB. 

What  a  posse  eomitawtus  o'  Ihem  they  lopk,  as^liiey^^  le^vin^  tlteiNMMifi^ 
ilka  chid,  big  andf  sma',  gien  a  ^ower  outoure  his  sfaoother,  first  at  me  amd 
then  at  Mr  North !  I'll  tell  you  the  thing  that  maist  o'  a:*  marks  men  o'gc^f 
nius  like  me  and  you,  sir— we  never  lose  our  novelty.  Ken  us  for  fifty  years^ 
aod  see  us  every  ith«r  week,  and  stiU  a'  folk,  o'  ony  gumption  at  least;  *e 
perfectly  delicbted— -nor  can  they  help  wunnefin'*— wi'  the  novrfty*-a»  I  w«r 
sayin' — o' ouir  faces — and  the  novelty  o'  our  feegars*— and  the  novelty  o'  our 
mainers — ^and  the  novelty  o'  every  thing  we  say-'-or  do^ust  as  brioht  or 
brighter  than  the  first  tiaae  they  ever  saw  us  atween  the  een  I  ^ 

.  HORTH. 

A  ehfdlow  Miow  runs  tmt  in  a  single  foenoon  call  of  dishmadaver^-^nd 
next  time  you  meet  him,  the  Bohemian  chatterer  is  fike  a  turkey  widiont  a 
tongue^ 

8HEPH«RB. 

.  The  reason  is,  that  his  mind's  like  a  boyne  that  somebody  dse  hasiHled 
half  fou'  o'  dirty  water — say  a  washerwoman  wi'  suds — and  whenever  it's 
eowped,  the  suds  o'  course  fa'  out  first  wi'  ae  great  blash,  and  then  snne  dreep 
throu]^  the  wee  worm*holes  o'  the  yearth,  and  in  a  few  minutes  disappeariir 
dry  and  durty. 

MOmTR. 

While  with  vm,  James,  the  stream  of  thou^t  Is  like  «  riter  flowii^  fnmr  a 
lake— rr. 

SHEPHEEIl. 

And  only  lost  in  the  sea. 

MORTIf. 

Fructifying,  as  it  flows,  a  hundred  realms— -« 

SHEPHERD.    . 

Why  even  a  shallow  mind— that's  to  say >  sir,  a  mind  no  very  deep,  if  it 
hae  but  a  natural  spring  o'  its  ain,  never  runs  dry,  hot  mnnmtrs  alang  a^ 
bit  wee  water-coorsey  o'  its  ain  seledcin  amang  the  brooray  and  brackeny 
banks  and  bffaes,  wed  contented  at  last  to  lose  its  name,  but  no  its  nature;  in 
anither  mair  capacious  intelleet,  sic  as  mine  or  yours-^like  the  fiddlestane, 
or  the  Quair>  or  the  Ldthen,  dngin'  wi'  a  swirl  into  the  sawmon-haunted 
Tweed. 

NORTH.  ■ 

Exquidte,  my  dear  James— exquisite.  Give  me  a  companion  with  a  mind 
of  his  own— something  peculiar  at  least— if  not  absolutely  orighi|dA—  ' 
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8  H  El'fl'^kD 

Attd  fin  mm, dt^ yMiimuld let « dull dikngeon  ct  mere kanifiW-i- 

Go  haog.    What's  the  matter— J&mes  ?— What'a  the  matter  ^  ) 

I  tedly  ^Mmi  hclpuffBhinr/flir,  that  there  wis  amark  on  the  thenhometer 
•boon  that  o*  bilen' watar>  jnst  for  the  sake  o' whu&ky  toddy. 

mokYit 
la  the  Jtig«  iiilnrey  James  f 

snsFfiBiiD. 
It  wad  he  sacril^  to  whnsky  Vke  tfaat^  to  gi'et  mair  than  ae  water— but 
tiittt  ae  water,  espeeuill y  gin  it  be  llie  least  alf  the  Ufe,  deadens  the  jug  below 
ihoptopevpitoiio'heinesB^  nor  in  a' the  reahns  o' nature,  art^  and  science^  i9 
there  ony  remeed. 

WOKTlf. 

There  are  many  evils  and  imperfections  in  our  present  state  of  existence, 
James,  to  wUch  we  must  unrepinmgly  submit 

SnEPHERD. 

Repinin'?  Whaerer  heard  me  repinin',  sir?  But  surelT  you're  no  sae 
■tnpit  as  no  to  ken  the  diffi»«noe  atween  yawmerin'  and  monleeain'  1 

NORTH. 

They  are  often  not  easily  to  be  distinguished,  in  the  writings  of  those  per- 
tons  who  have  been  {leased  to  detote  their  tfane  and  talents  to  the  promotion 
of  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  ^le  hnnum  raee,  James»    -  l 

suBrusEn. 

l¥lttt  skrbwB  0*  sensomi  we  written  by  sumphs  i 

KO«T&. 

It  requiiw  timt «  man  should  hate  a  strong  mind,  James,  to  get  into  «  pul^ 
piteiFery  seventh  day,  and  hem  prosing  and  preadiing  away,  ^ther  at  people 
m  particular,  w4io  are  his  parishioners,  or  at  maiddnd  at  large,  ^who  are  meidf 
mhi^tants  of  die  ^obe,  without  contracting  a  eowftrmed  habit  of  general  in^ 
Mlcnee^  moal  unbeeoming  the  charaeter  of  a  Gentleman  and  a  C^ 

sssraaax).  •     •        "  ^ 

SspedaUy  ministers  that  are  ineie  eallaifts,  little  mahr  than  stii^te^ 
vinity— frerii  fhte  the  Ha'— and  wha,  eren  if  tbey  are  rather  clever,  cannabut 
be  wnraigMtant  o'  human  natur,  at  leasts/  its  warst  vi«icB,  it  is  to  be  heup* 
•d,' yetfaowcrowe  the  crettrs  are  inthepomtl  How  <he  i^ta  o'  bssttams 
docrawl 

NOKTH. 

Tim  speetade  Is  more  than  d^gnsting. 

SMBPUBmn; 

No,shr ;  it's  neidwr  lees  aer  mair  tfasn  dlsgustih' !  BiegMtte's  Hm  verm 
word»  Nae  doubt  a  weak  mind,  ower  sensitive,  micht  ca'  the  cieter'a  iaapi« 
dence  profanation  ;  but  it's  no  in  the  power  o'  a  bit  shallow,  sillv,  upsettin' 
aeter,  wi'  an  ee-glass  dangling  at  the  breast  o*  him,  tiumgh  he  s  nae  mair 
hwi'  Ihan  I  am,  «kci^  indeed,  to  his  am  ins^niftcanoe  and  presumption,  and 
to  his  character  and  reputation  baith  wholesale  and  retail— wi'  Us  stsvdied 
neckcloth  proppin'  up  the  chouks  o*  him,  as  stiflP  as  a  black  stock— and  the 
hair  o'  his  head  raanifestlyy  nicfat  in  papers— sae,  that#hen  y<m  izstseehfm 
■tannin'  up  in  the  poomt,  ^ou  can  scarcely  Wp  laudun',  at  the  thocht  o'  ft 
•ontrrpBd  eemage  nsin  up  out  o'  a  bsndbax ;  it's  no  see  easy>  I  my,  war,  for 
«  eveter  o'  that  kind  to  profane  a  kirk. 

KORTH. 

Howae,  Jamesf  I iM»roely  ftdmm  you. 
*  anaPHsa^. 

Tiiesa&otityo'asma'kiBtiukirkisatrang— Strang,  rir,  whether  it  hernia 
wrikday,  when  a  sort  o*  gloamin'  ha^s  aboon  and  bdow  the  laidi  calfedes, 
aobenn'  and  tamin'  the  vsrious  colews  o'  the  congregations'a  mbbath-cuies,  sad 
gi«n  a  solemn  expression  to  a'  faees,  whether  pale  and  wrinkled,  or  smooth* 
saft,  and  shinin'  as  the  moss-roses  when  bloomin*  unseen,  a'  left  alane  to  their 
bonny  sdls,  in  the  gardens  o*  a'  the  breathless  houses  sprinkled  in  the  wilder, 
nesa,  and  a' Btawvhi^adledwiiig  the  hvuno' divine  wocship.      ^ 
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NORTH« 

God  Uess  you,  James.  I  feel  the  Sabbath  sileBce  of  a  thousand  hills  de« 
scending  upon  my  soul  and  senses.  Never  is  your  genius  more  delightful^  my 
dear  Shepherd,  ihanr  when-*-—* 

SHEPHEKD. 

•  You'nj  ateal'gude,  pious  auld  man,  Mr  North,  mHi  a'  the  iinaeo6«iitable 
perversities  o'  your  natur.  Or,  hkply,  Tvhen  after  s  wee  bit  cbeetfu'  ^tttl 
a^waukening  patter  o'  a  hasty  simmer  diower  on  the  windowa  lookin'  to  the 
stormy  airt,  tne  sun  bursts  out  in  sudden  glory^  and  fills  the  bwoshte  taber- 
nacle wi'  a  licht,  that  is  felt  to  be  gracious  as  the  smile  o'  the  all-seeing  God  I 

NO&TH. 

^  fMppy  Scotland — thribe  happy  in  thy  most  simple  Sabbath-service,  long  agd 
Purchased  and  secured  by  l^ood— novr  hdd  by  the  tenure  of  now  and  then  a 
few  contrite  tears !  i 

SHEPHERD. 

The  bonnie  lasses-^a'  dressed  like  verra  leddies,  and  yet,  at  the  same  tiHae, 
for  a'  that,  likewise  just  like  themsells ;  and  wha  wadna  wish  to  diee  theik 
arrayed  on  the  Sabbath  like  the  lilies  o'  the  field  ?  Their  sweethearts,  per- 
haps, or  them  no  quite  their  sweethearts  yet,  helpin'  them  to  turn  ower  the 
leaves  o'  their  Bibles  at  every  reference  to  Scripture,  till  the  bail!  kirk  matte 
wi*  religion. 

VORTH. 

Evai  like  the  very  sycamore  shading  the  poreh,  mhea  the  only  breese  m 
all  the  air  visits  for  a  minute  its  sacred  umbrage  i 

SHEPHBRn^ 

Just  sae,  sir ;  gie  me  yotir  haun'«  Let  me  fill  your  glass*  This  jug's  sweater 
nor  usual — and  what's  strong  shud;  aye  be  sweet.  Every  here  and  there  an 
Ruld  grey  head  o'  grancSather  or  great-grandfather,  wi'  an  aspect  amaist  sUm  , 
in  its  thouchtfhlness,  fixed  wi'  dim  yet  searchin'  een  on  the  Expounder  V  th# 
Word— and  matrons,  wi'  sweet  serious  faces,  fair  still,  though  time  has  Umcfaed 
them,  in  the  beauty  o'  holiness — and  young  wives  sae  douce,  but  so^ae  doiAi^ 
cast,  wha  in  early  spring,  and  yet  'tis  simmer,  were  maidens,  and  as  they  walk-i 
ed  amang  the  braes  pu'd  the  primroses  for  their  snooded  hair — and,  sprinkled  up 
and  down  the  pews/ gowden- headed  weans  that  at  school  are  yet  in  the  Laiger 
or  Shorter  Catechism,  some  o'  them  Itstenin'  to  the  discourse  like  auld  peo^cy 
some  of  them  doin'  a'  they  -can  to  listen ;  some  o'  them,  aiblins,  when  taeii 
pawratts  axe  no  lookin*,  lauchin'  to  ane  auither  wi'  silent  jokes  o'  theia 
ain,  scarcely  understood  by  themsells,  and  passin'awa  aff  their  faces  itttraB8i<9 
tory  smiles,  like  dewy  sunbeams  glintin'  frae  the  harebells— or  wearied  wi' 
their  walk,  and  overpowered  by  the  slumberous  hush  o'  the^ilaoe  o'  woffshfp, 
leanin'  their  heads  on  the  shoutner  of  an  elder  sister,  wha  stirs  not  lest  she  dis- 
turb them,— heaven  forgive  and  bless  the  innocents^fast,  fast,  and  seui^d, 
sound  asleep  i 

NORTH. 

The  *^  contrived  Eemage,"  James,  as  you  called  him,  with  hiseye-glass*  stiff* 
starched  stock,  and  poll  of  ringlets,  has  disappeared  into  his  bandbox«M»  with 
the  lid  upon  him — siid  let  him  rest  within  the  pasteboard.  t 

SHEPHERD. 

When  me  and  you  begins  a  twa-handed  crack,  there's  nae  kennm*  whaee  the 
association  o'  ideas— there's  a  phedosoi^uc  word  f5r  you— will  carry  us— and 
<^,  sirl  it's  pleasant  to  embark  in  our  fsiry  pinnace,  me  at  the  oars,  and  yoa 
at  the  helm,  and  wi'  wind  and  tide,  to  drap  awa  down  the  banks,  sometimes 
laigh  without  being  flat,  sometimes  just  tremblin'  into  knowes,  and  sometimes 
heavin'  into  hills— noo  a  bit  solitary  birk-tree  daiKsin'  to  the  din  o'  a  wateifa' 
— noo  a  coppice,  a'  that  remains  o' an  auld  decayed  fcnrest — noo  a  wood,  a  hun- 
dred years  o  age,  in  the  pime  o'  life— noo  a  tower,  a  castle^  an  abbey — to  say 
uaethingo'the  gUntin'  steeples  o'  kirks  and  the  lummso'dwallin'  houses  smo* 
kin'  in  the  clear  air,  or,  in  the  heat  a'  simmer,  lookin'  as  if  they  were  only  or«v 
naments  to  the  thatch-roofe  variegated  by  time  vn'  a'  the  colours  o'  the  miiK 
bow. 

NORTH. 

I  feel  Aow,  James,  in  my  heart's  core,  the  difference  between  '*  yawmcria' 
and moraleezin'."    ,  Or\r\ci\o'    * 
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IIREPHERO* 

'  A  tiMm  ihay  let  Iiiff  sowl  sink  down  to  the  verim  bottom  o'  the  black  pit  o' 
mental  despair^  sir^  and  yet  no  deserve  the  name  o'  ^  yawmerer. 

NOirrir. 
Ay,  James,  it  was  ki  no  playful  mood,  but  in  an  agony,  that  some  haunted 
s^ttrit  first  stroTe  to  laugh  the'phantoms  to  soorn^  by  naming  them  blue  devils^ 

SHEFHBIID. 

Mercy  ontmf  wb^i  a  man  thinks  wha  made  him^  and  iat  what  end,  and 
then  thinks  what  his  life  at  the  verra  best  has  been,  the  only  wonder  is  that  he 
does  na  gang  mad.  Wha  that  breathes  the  breath  o'  life^  when  standin'  a'  by 
hhnsell  in  the  desert,  has  na  reason  to  ca*^  upon  the  rocks  to  cover  him,  to  hide 
hioBia  the  bowels  o'  the  earth  frae  the  beautiful,  benign,  and  gracious  blue  sky  ? 
Every  day  is  a  day  a'  judgment.  I  feel  that,  sir,  every  nicht  I  kneel  down  ta 
say  my  prayers,  and  hear  wee  Jamie  breathin'  in  the  bed  at  the  foot  o*  our 
ain;  but  ^n  again,  bairns  and  ither  blessings  aregien  us  to  hinder  our  souls 
(rae  swarfin'  within  us  at  the  Aocht  o'  our  ain  wickedness — and  since  he  who 
fi(iade  us  and  provides  for  us,  hung  our  planet  by  the  golden  chain  o'  beauty 
round  the  son,  and  gied  us  senses  mirroring  creation,  and  spirits  to  rejoice  in- 
the  mysterious  reflection,  surely,  surely,  silly  and  sinfu'  though  we  all  are> 
we  may  venture  at  times  to  lift  up  a  humble  but  happy  ee  to  the  ''  gloiious 
firmament  on  high,"  being,  fallen  as  we  are  from  our  high  estate,  but  a  little^ 
lo«eip--««o^  we  are  truly  tauld— than  the  an^* 

KORTH. 

We  are  getting  perhaps  somewhat  more  serioms,  James,  than  is  altogether 
auitibleto 

^      SHEPHERD. 

Na,  sir.    This  is  Saturday  nicht— and  cheerfu*  as  Saturday  nicht  ever  is  to 
every  son  O'  dear  aukl  iScotland,— mair  especially  since  sweet  Robin  hallowed  . 
it  by  ^at  deathless  strain — it  aye,  somehow  ox  ither,  seems  wi'  me  to  .partake 
o' tbeeharaoter  e^^Uie  eomin' SabbaUi. 

NORTH. 

•  I  have  felt  that  sentiment,  my  dear  James,  through  all  the  chances  and 
dianges  of  my  chequered  life  ever  since  boyhood.  Even  then,  when  night 
came  unawares  upon  us  at  our  play,  with  her  one  large  clear  moon  and  her 
thousand  twinkling  stars,  at  the  quick  close  of  the  happiest  of  all  holidays-^ 
the  Saturday---^  sudden  hu^  used  ta  still  the  beatiogsof  my  wild  heart — and, 
whether  with  my  playmates,  or  slipping  away  by  myself,  I.  used  to  return  from 
tfae'brae  or  the^len  to  the  Manse,  wilJi  a  divine  melancholy  in  my  mind,  ever 
and  anon  eying  with  a  delight  allied  to  awe  and  wonder,  the  heavenly  host 
marshalling  themselves^  every  minute,  in  vaster  multitudes  all  over  the  glo*^ 
rious  firmament* 

SHEPHERn. 

Do  you  ken,  Mr  North,  that  every  thocht,  every  feelings  every  image,  every 
description,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  poet  to  pour  out  frae  within  the  sanctuary 
o'  his  spirit,  seems  to  be  brought  frae  a  hidden  store,  that  was  gathered,  and 
girnell'd,  and  heaped  up  by  himsdl  unconsciously  during  the  heavenly  era  6' 
early  life? 

NORTH. 

True,  James,  true^  O  call  not  the  little  laddie  idle  that  is  strolling  by  some^ 
tirotting  bum's  meander,  all  in  aimless  joy  by  his  happy  self— or  angling,  per*, 
iMipBjr  as  if  anglii^  were  the  sole  end  of  life,  and  all  the  world  a  world  of  dear 
nmnin^  waters— or  bird-nesting  by  buik  and  brae,  and  hedgerow  and  forest^ 
side,  with  more  imaginative  passion  than  ever  impelled  men  of  old  to  voyage* 
togoldenlands-MMr  stringing  olaeberries  on  a  thread,  far  in  the  bosom  of  woods, 
where  sometimes  to  his  quaking  heart  and  his  startled  eyes,  the  stems  of  the; 
^ed  mossy  trees  seemed  to  glimmer  like  ghosts,  and  then  in  a  sudden  gust  of 
me  young  emotion  of  beauty,  that  small  wild  fruitage  blushed  with  deqier  and 
deeper  purple,  as  if  indeed  and  verily  gathered  in  Paradise— or  pulling  up  by 
the  roots,-^that  the  sky-blue  flowers  might  not  droop  their  dewy  dustersi  when 
gently  the  stalk  should  be  replanted  in  the  rich  mould  of  the  nook  of  the  gar» 
denr,^  beside  the  murmuring  hive8,«-the  lovely  Harebells,  the  Blue  Bells  of  SoaUt 
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9HEPBISiU>« 

H<mrn*^hoaita*^attfra!^--Sootkiidforeve7l-^iidii8*tbeidggrM 
to  hint  the  tenth  pairt  o'  the  ma!^  .monosyllable  against  Scotland*    Say  oni 
sir^  say  on— but  acknowledge  at  the  same  time,  that  yon  are  catchin'  your 
iaqpiiatksi  Ibe  him  you  love  ito  oa'  the  Shepherd«-and  wba^  were  he  to  be  ftne 
o'  vrn^  cnxmed  heads  o'  .£uropfu  would  glory  in  the  name  J-<r«>  i 

.  ifoaxH. 

Or  tearing  a  lainbow  branch  of  broom  from  the  HespCTidcfl '  ■■■ 

ThatVi «  real  Ixmny  use  o'  i^  dassical  fablo'>'<" 

NpaTH. 

Or  purer,  softer,  brighter  £ur  than  any  pearls  ever  dived  iat  in  Itadfan  aaas, 
with  angers  trembling  in  eagi^est  passion,  yet  half-restrained  by  a  reifereiitial 
wonder  at  their  surpassing  loveliness,  pludung  from  the  mossy  stones  primx 
aosaaiand  violets !  And  almost  sick  with  the  seent  of  their  blended  balm,  £unt^ 
£unt,  fiunt  aa  an  pdour  in  a  dream — and  with  the  sight  of  their  bWnded  beavtyf 
the  bright  burnished  yellow, — ^yes,  at  onee  both  bright  and  pale^-^and  the  dim 
odestidi  blue,-— yes,  at  onee  both  celestial  and  sullen,— -utiable  to  determine  in 
the  rapt  spirit  withit  him,  whether  primrose  <Nr  violet  be  the  most  heavenhr 
flower  of  the  wilderness  I  All,  blent,  mingled,  tra^fused,  incorporated,  ^in^ 
lnalised.ihe^  «no  with  tbs  other  into  one  glowing,  gorgeous,  roedc,  mild, 
magnificent  whole,  into  one  large  Luminous  Flower,  worthy,  nor  more  than 
worthy,  to  be  placed  by  his  own  happiest  hands  on  the  bosom  of  his  own 
floitik>ve>  tlien  seen  aittinc,,  far  off  though  she  be,  by  the  knee  ^f  her  iSld 
grandame,  reading  the  Bible  aloud  with  ner  silver  voioe^-an  orphan,  evett 
more  blessed  than  she  knows  herself  to  be^  in  the  well-pleased  eye  of  Heaveiw 

SHBPHBUI* 

'  Gin  Mr  Gwna&g  spiles  Mo^,  either  in  the  contraction  or  the  estleBsion,  h» 
deserves  to  gang  witnout  his  sooper^— that's  a'*«and  yet,  perhaps,  it'll  no  icftd 
sae  weel  in  prent  as  to  hear  it  spoken— for  oh,  sir  I  but  you  hatf  a:  ftie  suidu;* 
lated  vice  when  you  speak  rather  lai^i-**and  then  when  a  body  looks  at  your 
dim  een  and  your  white  £u)e— though  they're  no  that'  unco  dim'  ne)r  white  ufei« 
theiwand  your  figure  mair  bent  o'  late  than  we  a'  cou'd  widi— 4he  eflM^'s  an 
to  be  resisted-^But  the  jug's  noddin'  at  you,  sir ;  touch  noses  wi'  him,  a» 
freens,  they  say,  do  in  Turkesr— and  then  shove  him  ower  to  me,  And  I'll  r«» 
plemsh— for,  by  this  time,  puir  fallow,  he  maun  be  sair  exhausted. 

KORTH. 

All  fictitious  oompoaition-^howevfr  pathetic— oudiit  to  leave  the  mind  of 
die  reader  in  a  happy  state,  James.  Is  not  the  som  of  every  man  worthy  of 
immortality  left  in  a  happy  state,  at  th«  conclusion  of  I^aar,  knowing  that 
Cordelia's  now  gone  to  heaven? 

SHEPJiKanu 
'Twaa  an  inevitable  oonsummation  I 

voath. 
But  inferior  wyitegi  ■    ■■ 

SMXPHBBJK      . 

The  verra  instant  an  author  begins  darkenin'  heaven's  gradous  daylight,  ex* 
cept  it  be  for  the  sake  o'  a  burst  o'  sunshine  that  has  been  dammed  up  as  it  were 
amang.the  bla4^  douda,  and  is  a'  at  ance  let  out  in  a  spate  o'  licat  breddn' 
intil  a  thcnisan'  streams  through  the  sky,*-I  say,  the  verra  instant  I  see  the 
idiwit,  and  the  waur  than  idiwit,  doin'  what  he  can  to  ^*  put  out  the  licht,  and 
thBO-rimt  out  the  licht"— I  order  awa  the  book,  jtist  as  I  would  do  as 
empty  bottle  wi'  some  drc^  o'  soor  yill  in't  that  never  at  ij^f^^  "^^  worth 
the  corkin',  and  tell  the  mistress  that  she  maunna  aUoo  that  Imilimle  get  in* 
to  the  leetory  again  on  penalty  o'  its  being  burnt* 

voaTH.  ^   ". 

Whati  You  are  your  own  Ineremator? 

SHEFHBaO.  t 

It  was  only  the  last  week  that  we  had  an  Aido  da  Fe  o'  yawmerers  on  the 
knowe— the  pamphlets  bomed  sweetly— but  ae  blockhead  in  hoands  died 
vena  h^rd,  aiui  as.  for  the  ooctfs  in  caw^isomey  «U)«m,-Hvould.yoa  believe  it«» 
were  positively  alive  next  momin','and  I  lichted  my  pipe  at  tibe  finis  V  a  von 
)umm  ou  Corruption,  afore  I  went  to  the  hill  with  the  grews* 


N9KTH. 

,  BvU  Jiow  ioi  yoi^  r^oodle,  James^  this  cheerful  creed  of  yours  with  the  ge- 
ner^  ladftucholy  of  the  Noptea? 

SHEPHtKD. 

There  is  nae  creed  either  philosophic^  or  theological  with  whidi  the  melan« 
choly  o'  the  .Noctes  may  not  be  reconciled^  ts  eafily  as  twa  fiMdstbathae  ne« 
ver  quarrelled.  My  remark  amounted  to  this,  that  there  never  waa>  neyer  will, 
9fiver  cau  hc>.in  t^is  sublunary  scene,  a  perfect  jug  o'  het  toddy*  ^ 

NORTH. 

I  have  the  beau  ideal  of  one,  James,  in  my  mind^^— 

SHEFHKBD. 

;  -  Na^na-»4iuna  t}iiok  p'  bamboozlin  ine  wi'  your  bo-adeeals.  Imperfect 
as  I  a^oo  this  jiig  to  be,  it  is  nevertheless  better,  when  you  put  it  to  your 
-  mouth,  than  ony  bo-iide^  o'  a  jug  that  ever  you  had  in  your  mind.  For  what 
can  ony  bo-adeeal  o'  a  jug,  by  on  v  possibility,  be  but  a  conception,  or  in  ither 
words,  a  remembrancer  And  will  you  pretend  to  tell  me  that  there  «ver  was, 
either  o'  eatables  or  drinkables,  a  conception  or  a  remembrance  half  as  vivid  as 
|be  liquid  OV  isolid  r^ty  its  ain  sell  ? 

,  ,  _  NORTH. 

But  tb^n#  Jfimes/by  ahstracting,  and  ad^g,  and  modifying,  ai)d^<«^^ 

8H£FHI$RD. 

.   O  sir^  sir  I  O  my  dear  sir,  ye  maunna,  ye  really  maunn«  begin  aae  soon  as 
the  yerr^  first  seccmd  jug  to  cureevil  metapbeesi9S«<-^— 

NORTH. 

Even  thus,  James,  the  loveliest  oi  the  loveliest  of  the  creation,  as  she 
breathes  a|id  blooms  in  bright  and  balmy  fiesn  and  blood,  what  is  she  to  tht 
vision,  the  idea,  in  the  poet's  brain  ?-— - 

SHE^HBItDf 

I'll,  tell  you  what  she  is-'^ier  wee  fing^,  ay,  her  wee  tae's  ^PQtfth  a'  the  air- 
woven,  limmers—' 

KpRTH. 

,  O,  Medicean  Venus ! 

SHEPHERD* 

I  never  saw,  ye  ken  that  weel  aneuch,  the  marble  statute;  but, I  haa 
seen  a  plaister  cast  o'  the  Heathen. creter-«-and  I  dinna  deny  that  she's  a  gae 
todi  body,  rather  o'  an  under  size,  and  that  the  chid  whoorigin^ly  cut  her  out, 
could  hae  been  nae  journeyman.  But  may  this  bie  the  kut  jt^e'  toddy  Uiat 
ever  yo\i  and  I  drink  thither,  if  I  havena  seen  a  dizzen,  a  score,  a  hunder, 
a  thousan'  times,  lassie  upon  lassie,  niftne  o'  them  reckoned  very  extraordinar 
in  the  way  o'  beauty,  far,  far,  far  bonnier,  baith  in  face  and  figure,  than  the 
Greek  image,  dookin'  in  secret  poob  o'  the  bumtes  among  the  braes — ^noo 
splashin'  ane  anither,  like  sae  mony  wild  swans  a'  at  anoe  seized  wi'  a  mirths 
m  madness,  and  far  out  in  the  very  heart  o'  St  Mary's  Loch,  garrin'  the 
i^y  spin  into  rainbows  aneath  the  beating  beauty  o'  their  snow-white  wings, 
•r^noo  meltin'  like  foam-hells,  or  say  rather,  sinkin'  like  wi^ter-lilies,  veestUe 
through  the  element  as  if  it  were  but  a  pearly  vdl — Oh !  sir— owmr  ower  vea* 
sible, — ^noo  chasin'  ane  anither,  in  ee^daisUn',  soul-sickenin'  succession.  Naiad 
adfter  Nfiiad,  this  ane  croon'd,  say  rather  apparelled,  in  a  shower  o'  sunbeEims, 
and  that  ane  wi' s  trail  o'  clouds— brichtenm'  or  blaqkenin'  their  fair  bodies  like 
day  pr  like  nicht,  such  was  the  dre^in'  lengd>  o'  yellow  or  sable  bur,  that 
hung,  in  their  stooning  flight,  frae  mrehead  unto  feet— chasin'  ane  anither, 
I  say,  sir,  through  alang  the  pillared  and  fretted  gallery  Uiat  runs  alang  t]i9 
socl^  ahint  the  waterfa',  cool,  caller,  cauld  in  Julv  s  dog- star  drou^t,  and  yet 
sae  c^:S^j|fu'  and  halesome  too  within  the  misty  cten,  that  ^lere  tM  wren  doth 
hang  her  large  green  nest  in  a  nook,  and  at  any  time  you  throw  in  a  stane,  lo ! 
;«  the  white-breasted  water-nyet  flits  fortb,  and  sktmmin'  the  surface^  dips  and 
disappears  sae  suddenly,  tnat  you  know  not  whether  it  was  a  bird  or  a  thocht ! 

NORTH. 

Jif  y  dear  Jam^sH-you  have  peopled  the  pool  with  poetry,  even  as  the  heaven 
withstars^ 

SHEFHERP. 

.  limit's  as  truea  word  a?  ever  you  sp^e  j  and  ane  o'  tbe  mtist^l^rjkMis  g^ts 
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of  poetry,  Bir,  is  th^  potver  o'  brin^n*  ttpon  tl)e  imagination  woman — ^virgin 
^woman — f6r  a  glimpse-^a  glimpse  and  nae  mair — ^veiled  but  in  her  ain  na« 
tivei—her  ain  sacrea  innocence — and  secure  from  all  profanation  of  unhallow* 
ed  thoughts^  as  the  nun  kneeling  in  her  cell  before  the  crucifix. 

N0«TH, 

Sa  have  alt  great  poets*  and  painters  felt^  my  dear  James— ^nor  have  they^ 
ever  feared  for  nature  and  her  sanctities.  ^  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure  i 
but  there  are  poor,  feeble^  fastidious  fribbles^  Janies^  who  would  nave  turned 
aside  their  faces^  clapped  a  handkerchi^  to  their  eyes^  and  deviated  down  a 
lane^  had  they  suddenly  met  Eve  in  Paradise. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  the  mother  of  mankind  would  hae  despised  the  Atheists !  For  what 
better  than  Atheists  are  they  who  blush  for  the  handy-work  oi  their  Ma« 
ker? 

NORTH.    ' 

Their  tailor  stands  between  them  and  God. 

SHEFHERD.'  * 

That's  a  daurin'  expression — ^bat  noo  that  IVe  taen  a  minute  to  think  on't^ 
I  see  it's  a  profbond  apophthegm*  Fause  delicacy's  mair  excusable  in  a  woman 
than  a;  man — for  it  ower  aften  forms  pair t  o'  her  edication— and  some  young 
leddies  live  in  a  perpetual  horror  of  looking  or  savin',  or  doin'  something  im« 
proper;  whereas  if  the  bit  harmless  creters  would  but  chatter  away  on^  they 
would  be  a&  safe  no  to  tsdk  out  o'  tune  as  the  lintiie  on  the  broom^  or  the  lave^ 
rock  in  the  cloud. 

NORTH. 

(1  What  think  you^  of  a  hook-nosed  old  maiden  liidy,  with  a  yellow  shrivelled 
neck^  James,  attempting  to  blush  behind  her  fan— 

SHEPHERDi 

•  When  reading  a  Noctes  t  Huts !  the  auld  idiwit— your  micht  imagine  her, 
in  like  manner,  comin*  suddenly  upon  Adam,  with  a  wooden  spade  over  his 
shoulder,  and  shriekin*  loud  enough,  at  the  sight  of  our  worthy  first  male  pa^ 
rent,  to  alarm  the  fairest  of  her  daughters.  Eve,  employed  in  training  the  pretty 
parasites  of  Paradise  to  cluster  more  thickly  round  the  porch  of  her  nuptial 
bower. 

NORTH. 

Yes— I  have  been  crediWy  informed,  James,  that  there  are  absolutely  crea- 
tures permitted  to  inhale  the  vital  air,  under  the  external  appearance  of  hu*» 
man  beings,  male  and  female,  wha  won't  read  the  Noctes,  because,  forsooth, 
they  are  indelicate 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wtKlna  advise  the  pawrents  o'  ony  female  under  forty,  that  pretends  no  to^ 
read  the  Noctes  for  that  reason,  to  alloo  Miss  Madam  to  ride  out  on  horseback 
for  an  airing,  wi'  an  unmarried  groom-lad,  or  it'll  no  be  her  fawt  if  them  twa's 
no  ae  fiesh,  and  her,  before  lang,  the  landlady  o*  a  tavern  in  Bow  Street,  wi"- 
livery  stables  with  back  premises,  wi'  horses  staunin*  in  them  at  a  guinea  a- 
weeic. 

NORTH.  ^ 

Might  this  tongue — and  this  hand — ^be  benumbed  by  palsy,  if  ever  one  'Word- 
dropt  from  either  that  modest  maiden  might  not  read,  with  no  other  blush' 
but  that  of  mantling  mirth  on  the  cheek  of  Innocence;  who,  herself  knowing  no* 
ill,  suspecteth  it  not  in  others,  and  least  of  all  in  the  harmless  merrhnent  ^f 
an  old  man,  fain,  now  and  then,  ray  gende  Shepherd,  as  you  know,  to  kindle 
up  a  light  beneath  the  sparks  of  such  a  genius  as  thine,  James,  in  the  drv  and 
wither^  sticks,  as  it  were,  of  his  imagination— coruscating  fitfully,  aks !  and 
feeUy,  but  innocently  too,  as  the  flakes  of  wild-fire  through  the  fast-descend- 
ing, and  deepening,  and  thickening  mists  of  age 

SRBPHERI). 

Mists !    A  mind  like  yours,  sir,  wad  be  naething  without  mists.    Your 

.  gran'  towerin'  sky-seckin  thochts  are  aften  dimly  seen  through  mists,  just 

like  the  mountains  o'  Swisserland,  or  our  ain  Highlands — while  through  thef 

heart  o'  the  dead  or  drivin'  cloud-gloom  is  heard  the  roarin'  o*  moiiy  streams 

a*  in  unison  wi'  the  voice  of  some  Great  Waterfa',  the  Leader  o'  the  Band,— 
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Vrheri  tliey  ate  silent,  singin'  a  gran*  solo  by  himiseU,  and  ha'en  nae  objectioniB 
to  takin'  either  the  first  or  the  seoond  in  a  duet  with  the  Thunder.  Or  haply^ 
8ir,^-and  there  the  similie  hands  gude  too,  when  you're  in  a  chearfu'  mood, 
and  weel^timed  daffin's  the  order  o'  the  nicht,— haply,  sir,  through  the  dis- 
parting mist  is  heard  the  laughter  o'  lads  and  lasse^Et  tedding  the  rushy  meadow 
hay  in  the  moist  hollows  among  the  heather,  or  the  lilting  o'  some  auld  tradi- 
tionary lay ;  or  what  say  you  to  ike  bn^ipe,  to  a  gatherin'  or  a  coronach,  saft 
and  faint  as  subterranean  music,  irae  ahint  a  knowea'  covered  wi'  rocks,  and 
owershadowed  wi'  pine-trees  like  oaks,  so  majestid  is  the  far  sweepin'  o'  their 
arm-boughs,  and  so  high  their  green-diadem  d  heads  in  heaven  ? 

)f0&IH. 

Hollo !  Fancy !  Whether  art  thou  flying  ? 

:8HBF£EB1>. 

Inddicate  indeed !  at  that  rate  wha's  delicate  in  the  haill  range  o'  English 
leeteratur  ?  Is  Addison  deUcate,  wha  left  "  no  line  which  dying  he  would  wish 
to  blot  ?"  Let  your  prim,  leerin',  city  madams  read  his  Spectawtors— beautiful. 

Sure,  simple,  graceral,  elegant,  and  perfectly  innocent  as  they  are>  and  then 
aur  to  luame  the  Noctes  Ambrosianse* 

If  OATH* 

Let  Pope's  Works,  truly  moral,  as  he  is.  Poems,  Letter^  and  all,  go  into  the 
fire. 

AHBPHERD. 

Let  the  Castle  o'  Indolence  be  inserted  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  on  ae^ 
count  o'  that  stanza  about  the  slliy  maiden  '^  waxing  very  weakly  as  she 
warms"  in  the  arms  of  the  Losel— — 

NOBTH. 

Whisht,  James,  whisht— ^e  very  alluaion  to  the  most  perfect  poem  in  the 
English  language  is  indelicate.  .  i 

SHEFHEBn. 

What  say  they  to  the  description  o'  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden  o'  Eden — 
to  Dido  and  ^neas  in  the  cave — to  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  and— — » 

.KOBTH. 

Shakspeare  in  every  x>ther  page — to  Ophelia,  and  Cymbeline,  and  Desdemona* 

SHEPHEBD. 

O  the  cutties  I 

!NOBTH. 

Why,  James,  the  galleries  of  the  Eestal  Hall  might  be  crowded  with  the 
chariest  virgins  of  the  land  to  listen  to  our  colloquies  during  our  wildest  orgies ; 
nor  would  the  most  shame-faced  of  them  all  ever  need  once  to  veil  her  eyes 
beneath  the  white  wavings  of  her  ostrich  plumes. 

EHEFHEBn* 

There  canna,  sir,  be  a  mair  fiital  symptom  o'  the  decline  and  corruption  o'. 
national  morals  than  what's  ca'd  squewniahness.  Human  natur,  I  fiincy,  is  the 
same  in  essentials  in  high  and  in  low  d^ee — and  I  ken  ae  thing  for  a  dead 
'  certainty,  that  there  never  was  a  lass  yet  in  a'  the  Forest  that  was  misfortunate, 
who  had  nae  aye  lookit  as  if  butter  would  nae  hae  naelted  in  her  mouth ;  :aod 
what  was  the  upshot  ?  A  skirhn'  babbie  at  the  dead  hour  V  night,  to  the  asto- 
nishment o'  her  mither  and  a'  her  sisters— and  you'll  fin'  the  same  thing  noted 
in  aidd  ballants  by  thae  great  masters  o'  na^ur  and  teachers  o'  virtue,  the  Poets. 

KOBTH. 

Ay,  Jame8-*4he  old  minstrels  saw  far,  and  deep,  and  clear  into  allheart*mys- 
teiies— and,  low-bom  humble  men  as  they  were,  their  tragic  or  comic  straina* 
strike  like  electricity. 

SHEFHEBn.  t 

Shame  came  into  the  warld  wi'  Sin ;  and  whether  by  the  lowin'  ingle-nook, 
or  amang  the  bonnie  bloomin'  heather,  aneath  the  moon  and  stars,  she  bides 
na  lang  wi'  Innocence,  sittin'  or  lyin'  in  the  arms  o'  Love — ^for  Love,  though 
a  genue,  is  a  bold-eyed  spirit ;  and  wi'  ae  smUe,  that  fortifies  the  trembmi' 
virgin's  heart,  scaurs  awa'  Shame  and  Fear  to  the  haunts  o'  the  guilty ;  and 
if  there  be  a  blush  on  her  brow  or  her  bosom.  Love  kens  weel  whence  came 
the  dear  sufihsion ;  and,  in  a  sweet  lown  voice,  asks  his  ain  lassie  to  lift  up  her 
head  and  look  him  in  the  face,  that  he  may  kiss  the  tears  frae  her  cheeky  and 
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ifhtt  8eM9  to  be  te^urs-^bttt  is  only  a  mfgt-^ar  within  lier  thonehtfVil  and 
afibctioniite  een,  through  whidi  is  lean  swiaMuin'  the  very  esienee  o  her  aonl ! 

VOaTH. 

Once  adopt  the  false  ddicate,^  and  Poetry  and  Painting  are  no  more.  Jenh^ 
tha's  daughter  muat  not  bewail  her  virginity  on  the  mouBtain»--and  her 
breast  must  not  be  bared  to  the  sacrifldal  kmfe  of  her  iuber*    Iphigenia  in 

Tanrig 

SHBPHaanw 

If  three  b<mttlr  maidens,  sisters  perhaps,  had  been  a'  droon'd  in  ane  anithcr^a 
arms,  in  some  ahelvin'  pltim-*-not  only  betrothed^  but  the  Terra  day  fix^  for 
their  marriages — and  were  a'  there  laia  oat,  stiff  and  stark,  on  the  sunny  bank, 
like  three  wee  bit  naked  babbies,  what  wad  you  think  o'  that  man  Or  thilt  Io- 
nian, wha,  in  the  middle  o'  that  mortal meesery,  when  the  souls  o'  a'  present 
were  prostrated  by  the  sieht  o'  sadden  and  sadtdest  deaths  should,  msU  o'  dSi* 
eacp,  order  awa'  the  weepin',  and  sobbin',  and  shriekin' haymakers,  that  had  a! 
run  down  dimented  to  the  pool ;  and  some  o'  then,  at  me  risk  1/  tbdr  ain 
Mvea,  loaped  into  the  deeps^  and  were  now  wringin'  their  hauns,  beoanae  there 
was  nae  hope  for  either  Mary,  or  Margaret,  or  Helen  MorrkoO'^-Usefeas  «' 
their  bridal  garments — and  for  their  bonnie  breasts  nae  linen  wanted  noo— but 
aufficknt  I6r  a  shroud ! 

NOBTH. 

That  self-same  sight  I  saw>  James,  in  a  pool  on  a  bank  of  the  Tw^ed— fifty 
yettrsago^'^'^ 

BftEFHEantf 

I  ken  you  did— and  though  I've  heard  you  iteacribe't  fifty  times,  I  wad  ra« 
ther  no  hear  ony  thing  mair  about  it  the  noo— for  I  hate  to  greet — and  what- 
eyer  djve  you  may  be  deficient  in,  the  greatest  ooof  in  Seottand  camta  detay 
ihat  you're  a  matchless  master  o'  the  pathetic  . 

.    NOmTH.  < 

Yeis,  Jamea'-'^md  of  the  huinoroiu^  (oo*-^^ 

SHBrHiiua. 
You  micht  hae  left  anither  to  say  that  for  you,  sir — ^but  o'  a'  the  yain, 
prood,  self-^conceited  creters  that  eyer  took  ^en  in  haun',  yon^uie  at  the  ImM 
—and  if  ever  you  chance  to  be  ooi^ned  m  a  lunatic  madhouse,  nae  dout 
youll  continue  to  belieye  that  you're  still  the  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, and^  no  alloo  naebody  but  yourseli  to  write  the  leading  article. 

KOBTn* 
Attdoftheffublime* 

SHSPHBBIK 

What !  you  conceit  yourself  to  be  a  {arose  Milton  ?  I  diink  naednng  o'  ymtr 
nrand  swle.  Saw  ye  ever  an  auld  man  totterin'  wi'  stilts  ower  a  foM  that  a 
ahephera  midit  Alp  amust  without  being  wat«hod  f 

iM»BTH« 

And  the  beautifiil-***^ 

SHEFABBD* 

And  the  mean,  kw>  base,  ooorae,  ckiUy^-^ 

KOBTH. 

Come/James,  keep  a  good  tongoe  in  yoor  head*  See;  here  ane  Retssch'a  lU 
InstraitioBs  of  Hamlet. 

•HBPREBD. 

Stop  tiU  I  dicht  the  table  wi'  ike  rabber*  NooHM&uld,  ahd  let's  hear  till 
Mio^ier  leetan  Play  awa'  the  fimt  fiddlo.  You  like  to  shine,  eyen  afore* 
the  Shepherd  alane — ^and  oh  1  but  auld  age  is  garrulous,  garrokNis,  and  loes* 
dearly  tne  soun'  o'  his  ain  tremblin'  yioel 

KOBTH* 

Bare  is  the  ap(Aheo6iBof  Shakspeare. 

8HEPHEB1X 

I  hate  apodieoses'a,  fbr  they're  no  in  natori  or  hardly  sae-^but  is  there  a 
pl^ttur  o' d^  murder  ? 

Here  it  is.  1%e  «didtere«a  brother  is  poariiig  the  ^*  leperooa  diatilment" 
into  the  ear  of  the  skeping  monarch,    what  a  moHid  of  a  coward  aasaaaiB  f 
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He  seems  as  if  he  trod  on  a  viper^  He  must  needs  have  recourse  to  poison, 
•for  lie  dare  not  touch  a  dagger.  Every  nerve  in  his  hody  is  on  the  rack  of  fear, 
ft^d  yet  no  quiver  of  remorse  can  reach  his  dastard  soul.  The  passage  fro^ 
sleep  to  death— rhow  finely  marked  on  the  features  of  his  victim !  Life  has  de« 
parted  without  taking  leave,  and  death  has  not  yet  stamped  him  with  its  loath- 
some impress.  But  the  deed  is  done,  and  the  ^'  extravagant  and'  erring  spi- 
rit," with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,  is  already  in  Purgatory.  What  a 
placid  heauty  in  the  reclining  attitude  of  the  corpse !  A.  graceful  ease,  whicii 
finely  contrasts  with  the  crouching  curve  of  the  villain.  It' is  a  posture  w^ich 
a  lady  on  a  sofa  might  study  with  advantage— yiet  manly,  royal-— in  sleep  in 
.deaths  he  is  "  ev«ry  inch  a  king."  « 

SHBPHSaOD*' 

And  the  ardat  o' that  is  a  German?  I  can  hardly  credit  it. 

NORTH. 

The  antique  garniture  of  the  Arbour— the  Gothic  fret- work — the  grotesque 
imagery — the  grim  figure  of  Justice  with  her  swmrd  and  scale— all  seein  to 
sympathize  with  the  horrid  act^-4nd  bear  a  charmed  life,  a  reflection  of  sad 
mortality. 

SHEPHBBI).  -     "     • 

Oh !  sir !  but  Claudius  is  an  ugly  heathen. 

NORTH. 

Is  he  not,  James— not  indeed  too  bad  a  villain — ^but  too  low  a  scoundrel  > 
He  could  not  be  the  brother  of  a  king — ^he  could  seduce  no  woman  who  was  not 
degraded  below  all  degradation-rand  the  mother  of  Hunlet  is  still  a  queen. 
~He  is  dowori^t  physically  disgusting.  Retzsch  has  embodied  the  grossest 
issues  of  Hamlet's  hatred.  He  has  combined  in  a  human  form'  the  Various  ' 
deformities  of  a  satyr,  a  drunkard,  a  paddock,  a  bat,  a  giby  a  slave — and,  al-' 
together,  has  produced  a  true  semblance  of  one  of  those  hoary  miscreants  who 
are  brought  up  to  Bow-street  or  Marlborough  Office  for  assaults  upon  female 
infants.  His  vile  low  forehead,  whalley  eyes,  pendulous  cheeks,  and  filthy 
he-goatish  beard— ^foh— the  nobles  of  Denmark  would  never  have  compound- 
ed rehmy  with  such  ^'  a  cutpnrse.  of  the^mpire." 

SHSPHRRD* 

But  you'll  find>  air,  that  Shakspeare's  Claudius  is  really  such  a  monster. 
No,  Jame8->no. 

SHSPHRRD. 

But  Hamlet  says  sac- 

NORTH. 

No  matter  what  Hamlet  says.  Hamlet  uttars  his  own  sentiments,  not  Shak« 
speare's — and  hatred  is  twentyfoid  blinder  than  love.  Now,  I  really  think, 
that  sensualist,  adulterer,  fratricide,  and  usurper  as  he  is,  Claudius  has  royal 
blood  in  his  veins,  and,  for  an  usurper,  plays  the  King's  part  rarely.  Even 
ihe  Ghost  ascribes  to  him  *^  witchcraft  of  wit ;"  and  accordingly  he  is  a  fine 
talker,  a  fiorid  rhetorical  speaker,  not  unfurnished  with  common-places  of  mo- 
rality, and  thoroughly  capable  of  sustaining  his  assumed  dignity.  His  reproof 
of  Hamlet's  pezaev<nwt  woe  would  have  d^ne  credit  to  a  better  man. 

■"      to  persever 
In  obstinate  condolement,  la  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness:  'tis  unmaiily  grief. 
It  shms  a  will  most  incorrect  to  Heaven ; 
A  heart  w^arH^,  or  mind  impatient : 
An  understandmg  simple  and  unschooPd : 
For  what  we  know,  must  be^  ahd  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thin^  to  sense, 
"Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition        ' 
Take  it  to  heart  P  Fie,  'tis  a  fault  to  Heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature. 
To  reason,  most  absurd,  whose  common  theme 
Is— Death  of  Fathers!  ' 

SHBPHBRP.  r^r^r^i^]r> 

That's  orthodox  divinity,  sure  aneuch !  Digitized  by  v^OOQ  IC 
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iJORTHv 

Kay,  when  his  consdehcewiil  let  hfan,  he  lackfii'iKot  eoutdge  when  assailed 
by  Laertes— -he  behaves  like  a  prihce,  and  speaks  like  a  Tory. 
'  Let  him  go,  Gertrtide ;  do  not  fear  oar  person. 
There's  such  Divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  at  what  it  would^ 
Acts  little  of  his  will. 

SVEFHERD. 

He  may'  speak  like  a  Tory— but  he  acts  like  a  Whig. 

NORTH. 

Forget  party  for  a  night,  James.  Shakspeare,  in  short,  was  awwe,  and  here 
Retzsch  seems  to  have  ^rgotten,  that  great  moral  guilt  may  coexist  with  much 
personal  or  official  dignity,  and  even  with  acute  intellectual  perceptions  of 
right  and  wrong. 

SHEPHERD. 

Turn  ower  to  the  Ghost,  rir— ^n  ye  please. 

*'  By  Heaven,  111  make  a  Ghost  of  him  that  lets  me/' 

NORTH. 

Lo !  Young  Hamlet,  beckoned  away  by  the  Ghost,  who  stands  in  the  distance, 
dim  and  shadowy,  ghostly  indeed  and  king-like  too,  is  bursting  from  his  friends, 
whose  admonitory,  dissuasive  countenances  interpret  their  fears.  There  is 
nothing  of  rage  or  tiolence,  you  see,  James,  in  his  deportment— nothing  but 
the  self- transcending  energy  of  one,  whose  fate  cries  out.  Never  did  art  pro* 
duce  a  fitter  sample  of  manly  beauty  in  its  vernal  summer.  We  can  see  that 
his  downy  cheek  is  smooth  and  blooming  as  a  virgin's ;  and  yet  he  is  the  man 
complete — the  soldier,  scholar,  courtier^— the  beloved  of  Ophelia — **  the  beauti« 
ful,  the  braye."  Perhaps  he  is  even  too  beautiilil^— not  that  he  is  effeminate- 
but  the  moody,  moon-struck  Hamlet  must  needs  have  had  a  darker  and  a 
heavier  brow. 

SHEPHERD. 

Which  is  Horautio?  . 

NORTH. 

That.  Horatio,  here  and  throughout,  is  a  sensible,  gentlemanlike  yimng 
man— and  Marcellus  a  fair  militia  officer. 

Eh !  here's  the  soliloquy !  ' 

NORTH. 

To^ay  that  it  is  a  picture  of  Hamlet  uttering  thst  solHoqu^r,  would  be  to 
attribute  to  the  pencil  a  skill  whidh  it  does  not  possess.  But  it  is  evidently 
the  picture  of  a  man  speaking-^reasoning  to  himself— a  rare  advantage  over 
die  generality  of  theatrical  portraits,  which  generally  stare  out  of  the  canvas 
or  paper,  just  as  if  they  were  spouting  to  the  pit,  or  lamiliarly  eyeing  the  gal- 
lery. Hamlet  stands  in  the  centre*— his  body  firm  and  erect,  his  head  down* 
cast,  hands  slightly  raised.  He  is  manifestly  in  a  state  of  inward  conflict,  and 
strong  mental  exertion-^not  in  a  passive  day-dream,  or  brown  study.  On  the 
'  one  fSde,  Ophelia  sits  sewing— her  hands  suspended,  her  countenance  marked 
with  affectionate  anxiety.  On  the  other,  the  King  and  Polonius,  watdnng, 
one  with  malicious,  the  other  with  curious  intentness.  Retzsch  has  admira- 
bly represented  the  popular  idea  of  Polonius ;— but  when  he„ visits  England, 
he  may  perhaps  find,  among  our  venerable  Nobles,  a  more  adequate  repa-e- 
sentative  of  the  Polonius  oi  Shakspeare. 

SHEPHERD. 

Was  ye  speakin'  the  noo,  bit,  for  I  didna  hear  your  vice  ? 

NORTH. 

Beauty,  Innoeenc^,  and  Sc^rrow,  each  in  their  loveliest  dress,  unite  in  the 
simple  figure.  Most  wonderful  and  excellent  is  the  art,  that  with  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pencil,  can  produce  a  being  whom  at  Once  we  know,  and  love,  and 
pity.  Hamlet,  seated  at  her  feet,  his  eye  fi^ced  like  a  Basihsk  on  the  King, 
with  uplifted  finger,  expounds  "  the  Mouse  Trap."—"  He  poisons  him  in  the 
garden  for  his  estate.  You  shall  see  anon,  how  the  murderer  gets  the  love  of 
Gonzago's  wife."  The  King,  with  averted  face,  drsfWs  back  hiB'chair,as  in  the 
act  of  rising.— The  Queen,  a  royal  matron,  still  noble  and  beautifuWthoogh 
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ilt^  and  care,  and  years,  kave  set  tbeir  several  mco-ks  upon  her, — holds  up 
_ier  hands  in  aatoniaaaient^^biit  shews  no  fear. — She  evidentlv  was  not  privy 
to  the  murder.  The  real  of  the  audience  are  merely  amazed,  or  it  may  be, 
chagrined  at  the  interruption  of  their  ent^tainment.  Ophelia,  pensive  and 
hearUbioken^  yet  thinking  no  evil,  scarce  perceives  what  is  passing. 

SHEPHBJU). 

Puir  creter! 

KORTH* 

But,  look  here,  my  dear  Shepherd-<-look  here.  The  King  is  praying— no, 
pray  he  cannot— the  picture  tells  it*  We  compassionate,  even  this  mis- 
creant, under  the  severest  of  all  Heaven's  judgments. — Not  so  does  Hamlet. 
**  Up,  sword,  and  know  diou  a  more  horrid  bent,"  is  clearly  blazoned  in  his 
own  act  and  visage.  That  was  one  of  the  speeches  which  Shakspeare,  had  he 
lived  in  these  days,  would  not  have  written — nor  would  he,  in  the  golden 
days  of  Queen  Bess,  or  King  Jamie,  have  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet,  had 
he  meant  to  represent  him  as  a  sane  and  exemplary  youth.  Yet  I  know  not 
whether  the  notion  of  retributive  vengeance  as  a  propitiation  to  the  departed, 
will  not  justify  even  this  horrid  scruple.  The  speech,  whatever  it  were  meant 
finr,  eertMnly  la  a  txemendoua  satire  on  revenge. 

SHEFHSaD* 

.  it  gars  me  gme  and  greet* 

NORTH. 

After  the  last  confirmation  of  the  king's  guilt,  Hamlet,  fooled  to  the  top  of 
kis  hent  by  successive  intruders,  and  screwing  up  his  smrits  for  the  interview 
with  his  mother,  not  only  is,  but  confesses  himself  maddened. 

Now  could  I  drink  hot  blood. 

And  do  such  business  as  the  bitter  day 

Would  quake  to  look  on. 
He  even  contemplates,  while  he  deprecates,  thepoi^ibility  of  his  ^'  heart  losing 
its  nature."  Just  then,  '^  at  the  very  witching  tin^e  of  night,"  *^  when  hell 
itself  toeathes  out  contagion  to  this  world,"  he  crosses  the  chamber  where  the 
king  is  kneeling.  The  opportunity  strikes  bun,  but  his  natural  disinclinsr 
tion  to  action  intervenes,  with  somewhat  of  a  secret  consciousness,  that  the  mo« 
ment  of  repentance  is  not  the  time  of  vengeance.  Still,  soutterly  are  his 
feelings  envenomed  against  the  poor  culprit,  and  so  strangely  his  moral  sense 
perplexed  by  ^*  supernatural  soliciting,  that  even  remorse  itself  is  turned  to 
cruelty,  and  he  vindicates  the  adjournment  of  the  blow  by  arguments,  which 
Qcrtakily  *^  have  no  rdish  of  salvation  in  Uiem,"  but  which,  perhaps,  sounded 
less  impious  in  an  age,  when  every  standi  Protestant,  no  less  than  bis  Catholic 
cousin,  thought  himsdf  bound  to  believe  in  Uie  eternal  perdition  of  their  dis- 
aratient  neighbours. 

SHEPHERD. 

•  I  can  look  at  it  nae  langer ;  turn  ower,  sir,  torn  ower  to  Ophelia ! 

NORTH.  ^ 

Here  it  is,-*4he  madnesaof  Ophelia!  She  is  still  lovely— still  the  same 
OpheMar^but  how  changed  1  Her  aspect  tells  of  fierce  conflicting  woes— but 
wej  are  passed.  Swrely  that  bereavement  of  reason,  which  to  man  appears 
80,  crud,  IS  a  dispensation  of  tnercy !  She  scatters  her  flowers — ^rue,  for  re- 
membrance, and  pansies  for  thoughts — and  warbles  snaitches  of  old  songs- 
such  as  she  may  have  overheard  in  ha  childhood,  without  knowing  what  the 
words  imply,  only  that  they  tell  of  love  and  death-— of  faiUiless  love  and  death 
untimely  ! 

SHBFHBRn. 

Can  yon  be  the  cauld  roun'  that  I  see  on  the  side-board  through  a  sort  o' 
mist  afore  my  een  ?  If  sae,  let  us  baith  hae  a  shave,  wi'  moostard  and  vine- 
gar— ^for  it's  a  gae  while  syne  sooper,  and  you  look  yawp,  dr. 

{The  SHfiFHERD  etUa  dea^terousiy  a pkUeful  o/beef,  with  much  taste  inters 
larding  the  UanwUh  the  fit) 

NORTH. 

After  a  hot  and  hea^  supper,  James,  it  is  dangerous  to  go  to  bed,  without 
a  trifle  af  something  light  and  cold — and  no  well-regulated  private  or  public 
botaaahonldcvfrbewitboutaRoiuid.    Thank  you»  James,  thank  you. 


Saw  ever  ony  body  the  likes  o'  that?  The  trencher  was  meant  for  us  baith 
to  fill  our  ain  plates  aff 't,  and  instead  o'  that^  there  hae  you  ta'en  the  trencher 
to  yourseU,  and  are  absolutely  eatin'  awa  ira'it,  first  a  link  o'  lean  and  then 
a  dab  o'  fat,  as  if.  you  hadna  seen  butcher-meat  for  a  towmon^  and  I'm 
oi)le^e4  to  hae  the  troutde  o'  gangin'  agam.to  the  sideboard. 

NORTH. 

Have  you  seen  any  of  the  Annuals,  James  ? 

SHSPHSRB. 

No  ane.    But  Vye  contributed  to  severals  o'  them. 

NORTH.  ,'...% 

I  see  you  hare,  my  dear  Shepherd,  and  that  most  potently  and  effectirely; 
to  the  Anniversary,  and  the  Forget-me-Not  I  could,  would,  and  should  have 
had  an  admirable  article  on  all  the  Annuals  this  month,^  had  the  Editcos  ot 
Publishers  had  the  sense  to  send  me  their  Flowers ;  but  they  have  not,  witb 
.  the  exception  of  Allan  Cunningham,  Mr  Ackerman,  Mr  Crofton  Croker,  and 
MrandMrsHalL 

SHEPHERD. 

First  come  fitst  served.    What  fw  no  hae  a  review  o'  them  by  thems^s  ?  : 

.  NORTH.    . 

Because  I  hate  any  thing  that  can  possibly  be  mistaken  by  the  weakest  mind 
for  the  appearance  of  partiality. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whoo  I  That's  ha'in  ower  thin-skinned  a  conscience.  Is  the  Anniversary 
gude.^ 

NORTH. 

If  any  of  the  others  be  better,  their  Editors  must  have  made  a  wondeiM 
improvement  on  them  since  the  la$t  show  of  Christmas  roses.  Allan  Cunning* 
ham,  as  Sir  Walter  has  said,  is  an  honour  to  Scotland ;  and  Scotland  alone 
ought  to  take  a  large,  edition  of  the  Anniversary.  That  is  the  best  patEmiage 
that  can  be  shewn  to  a  man  of  genius.  Allan  has  a  proud  and  inaqpendent" 
spirit,  and  appeals  to  his  country.  She  knows  his  worth — ^and  each  son  and 
daughter  of  hers  knows  how  to  reward  it.  His  own  poetry  is  perhaps  the  best 
in  the  volume — though  it  contains  poems  of  considerable  length—by  yonnelf^v^ 
James,  Mr  Southey,  and  Professor  Wilson.  Your  Carle  of  Invertime,  is  one: 
of  your  most  beautiful  efiusions,  and  its  spirit  reminds  one  of  Kllmeny  and 
Mary  Lee.  But  your  prose  Tale  of  Death  and  Judgment  is  one  of  the  most' 
powerful  things  you  ever  did,  James— and  I  will  back  it  against  all  the  other 
prose  compositions  in  all  the  oth^  Annuals — Cameronian  against  the  fidd* 

,  SHEPHERD.  'i 

Ony  gude  poetry  by  ony  ither  contributors  ?  .  ;   :  .  j 

NORTH. 

One  of  die  best  Dramatic  Scenes  ever  Barry  Cornwall  wrote-rABd  asdagn- 
larly  beautiful  Poem,  full  of  feeling  and  fancy,  entitled,  "  Sorrows  of  Hope," 
by  George  Darley,  the  ingenious  author  of  a  dramatic  Poem  of  a  Fairy  Nature^ 
which  I  remember  reading  with  pleasure  a  year  ago,  Cynthia's  Revels — some 
fine  vigorous  yerses  by  L^sldiart ;  and  two  scenes,  strange  and  snirited,  by 
Lord  Leveson  Gower,  from  Schiller's  Caknp  of  Wallenstein,  hitherto  sup* 
posed  untranslateable.  . 

SHEPHERD. 

What  poems  has  Cunningham  wrote  himsell  ? 

NORTH. 

The  chief  is  the  Magic  Bridle>^uite  in  the  style  and  sfarit  of  Tarn  o' 
Shanter. 

SHEPHERD^ 

What  else  ? 

NORTH. 

Don't  make  so  much  munchin  with  your  mouth,  and  I  will  repeat  you— »<• 

SHEPHERD. 

I  dinna  mak  nae  mair  munchin  wi*  my  mouth  nor  you  do  yoiirsell^— no,  nam 
half  sae  muckle — and  naebody  can  say  they  ever  heard  my  jaws  or  cheek 
banes  playin'  clunk,  cl^nk,  dunk,  Ijke  yours  when  you're  eatin'-— a  soun'  fnff 
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firhich  I  could  aften  amaist  murder 'y4m  l)y*«tickin'  the  carvin'  knife  into  your 
verra  heart. 

KOttt^. 

Uutk  i  I  got  by  heart  Allan's  Terses^  eMMed^  ''  The  Moth^  Praying,"  on 
two  readings,  and  that's  a  strmg  proof  of  their  power ;  for  my  memory  is  weak: 
They  are  indeed^  my  dear  James^  the  passionate  breathings  of  a  true  poet 
and  a  true  man.  Allan  was  one  of  the  best  of  sons — and  is  one  of  the  best  of 
husbandif  a^d  fathers. 

SHBPHERB. 

And  I  houp  sits  wi'  his  fatnily  in  his  Men'  Inring's  kirk— and  no  in  an 
Epcscopawlian  chapeL 

NOBTH.   ^ 

Why,  James,  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Anniversary  is  a  Tale— to^,  as 
Wordsworth  says,  if  you  be  wise,  you  •'  may  find  a  tale  in  every  thing"— Jby 
Edwaid  Irvixig.  There  is  an  earnestness,  a  sincerity,  and  a  solemnity  about 
St,  which  is  afleeting  and  impressive,  in  the  idmost  total  want  of  incid^it ;  and 
often  as  religious  old  women  have  been  described,  sitting  with  their  dim  spec^^ 
taded  eyes,  and  withered  hand  on  the  Bible,  and  discoi^ng  o^  the  sufimng 
'aainUof  old,  Mr  Inring's  old  womto  is  brought  before  our  mind's  eye,  so  as 
Co  touch  our  hearts  with  reverence  for  her  and  her  fiuth. 

SHBPHEU). 

Ifi't  a  bonny  book  ? 

NOBTtl. 

Most  beaatifnlly  embellished,  and  most  exquisitely  printed.  The  engra* 
vmgs  are  all  from  paintings  by  the  first  masters,  and  the  subjects  are  well 
chosen— probably  by  the  publisher,  Mr  Sharpe,  who  has  long  been  distin* 
guidied  by  taste  and  judgment  in  the  fine  arts.  In  short,  the  Anniversary  is 
«ure  of  sfSendid  success.    Mine  is  but  a  roug^  copy. 

SHE^PHERB. 

Andsae  is  Mr  Ackerman's  Forget-me«Not  sure  o*  success  too-^the  auldest 
Annaal  o' them  a'. 

NoaYH.  '       , 

And  one  of  the  fiiirest  and  fireshest  too,  James.  Its  embellishments  are 
heantifuL  Martin's  Curtius  leaping  into  the  Gulf  is  most  magnifiitent— moet^ 
glorious.  Lo !  borne  along  in  a  dear  space,  surrmmded  by  a  mighty  multitude,- 
and  overshadowed  by  palaces  and  temples,  the  Capitol  shrouded  m  a  stormy  sky 
all  tormented  with  uffhtning,  on  a  snow-white  horse,  with  far-streaming  tail, 
and  nedc  dothed  with  thunder^^with  his  shidd  aloft  on  his  arm,  and  his  hel- 
meted  head  with  plumes  all  elate,  even  as  if  flyinff,  in  front  of  both  armies, 
against  some  champion  about  to  advance  firom  we  barbaric  host,  that  the 
dread  issue  may  be  dedded  by  shigle  combat— ^^-  The  Devoted"  is  already  on 
— over^—the  very  edge  of  the  abyss,  and  in  another  moment  her  saviour  wiQ 
sink  torn  the  sight  of  shuddering  and  shrieking  Rome.  That  is  indeied  a 
triumph !  No  wonder,  James,  tiuit  the  Seven-hilled  City  was  the  Mistress  of 
the  World. 

SHEFHBIU). 

Your  wQids  gie  me  the  guseskin  a'  ower  my  body.— And  what  o'  the  let-' 

tCTi^^SS? 

KOaTH. 

Your  Eastern  Apologue  is  admirable— and  T  hope  you  were  well  paid  for  i^ 
my  dear  Sh^herd. 

SHEPRBan. 

There's  no  a  mair  just,  nay,  generous  man,  in  his  dealins  wi'  his  authors, 
in  a'  the  tredd,  than  Mr  Ackerman* 

V,    NORTH. 

He  has  got  that  charming  painter  of  rural  life.  Miss  Mitford,  to  brandish  her 
Bramah  for— 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh,  sir,  but  that  leddy  has  in  truth  a  fine  and  a  bauld  haun',  either  at  a 
skatdi  or  a  finished  picture* 

NOBTH. 

Miss  Mitford  seems  to  have  a  strong  passion  for  crick^^-QQQgJ^ 


antwuMBtK 
Crickets  are  chearfu' creatures— 

MOftTH. 

For  tlie  gme  called  cricket,  James*  Yet  I  trvsl  1  AsE  be  ftHrgiven  for 
whispering  into  a  fair  ear,  that  ladies  neyor  can  make  thedndves  mistresses 
of  the  rules,  technicalities,  and  diaracter  of  male  games.  Who  but  Miss  Mit- 
ford  ever  heard  of  a  cricket  ball  being  thrown  five  mindred  yar^  ?  Onelnuiii 
dred,  it  is  well  known  to  all  cricketers,  is  about  the  "  toip  of  their  bent;"  and 
De  Foe  the  pugilist,  who  has  beaten  dl  England  at  that  feat,  has  thrown  it  a 
very  few  yards  fanber— five.or  six  at  the  utmost*  Were  you  or  I,  James,  to 
commit  a  mistake  equivalent  to  this,  when  writing  about  any  fensale  avop 
cation  or  pastime,  how  would  this  lady'a  intelligent  countenance  be  lighted  up 
with  the  sweet  sarcasm  of  a  smile ! 

SHBPHBRD* 

It's  a  maitter  o'  nae  earthi^  consequence.  She's  a  jewel  o'  a  writer-~«and 
though,  like  a'  ither  folk  Aat  s  vokuninous,  unequal,-— yet  dull  or  stoc^t  die 
never  is,  and  that  gangs  a  lang  way  towards  makm'  either  man  or  woman  po« 
pular. 

NOETH* 

The  "  Amulet "  has  always  bftm  mh  espedid  itawnt»joi  niae,  andit  works 
more  charms  and  wonders  this  year  thmi  ever.  Its  embellishments  are  all 
good — some  exquisite.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  Spanish  flower  girl,  by  R. 
Graves  from  MuriUo— the  Rose  of  Gastle  Howard  by  Portbary,  from  Jack- 
son—-or  Jhe  M(«intain  Daisys  by  Armstrcmg,  from  Sir  Thoaass  Lawrence. 
The  literary  contributions  to  the  Amulet  have  always  been  sdkected  wilb  mnek 
taste  and  judgment,  and  no  less  distinguished  by  talent,  thim  by  a  pure  moral 
and  sound  rdigious^  feeliiig;  which  btter  merit  has,  1  understand,  secured 
for  it  a  very  wide  circulation  among  those  who  are  not  satined  with  woito 
even  of  light  amusement,  unleEs  they  contribute,  at  the  same  time,  to  expand 
or  enligttten  the  mind^o  thefeding  and  perception  of  higher  truths*  •  The 
editor  is,  manifestly,  an  able  and  amiable  man,  and  the  Amulet  is  now  one  «f 
the  most  firmly  established  of  all  the  Annuals. 

.     *  SHEPHERD.  .    ^ 

Does  that  dear,  deHg^tfu'  crater,  Mrs  Honans,  condnve  to  centribiUe.  te 
ilia  Annual^  ane  or  twa  a' her  must  besutifri' poems  F 

NORTH.  ^  ^ 

She  does  so* 

SHBFHRRX).  .       ,,    . 

It's  no  in  that  woman's  power,  sir^  to  write  ill ;  for,  when  a  feeling  heart 
said  a  fine  genius  forgather  In  the  bosom  o'  a  young  matron,  etwj  halso' 
poetry  is  li^  a  sad  or  cheerful  simle  frae  her  een,  and  every  poem,  whaiavav 
be  t|ie  subject,  hi^  ae  sense  a  picture  o'  hersell— -sae  that  a'  she  writes  ha0«w 
affectin'  and  an  endearin'  mainnerism  and  moralism  about  it,  that  infixes  tlie 
thoohtfu'  reader  to  say  in  to  himsdl^-that's  Mrs  Hemans. 

NORTH.  ....     V 

From  very  Infancy,  Felicia  Dorothea  was  beloved  by  the  Muses.  I  remem« 
ber  patttng  her  fair  head  when  she  was  a  child  of  nine  yeafs-^aad  vsmiied 
even  then  with  a  touching  sweetness  about  sylphs  and  fairies*  -^ 

SHRPHBIU). 

Early  fismale  geniuses,  I  observe,  for  the  maist  pairt  tvn  out  briditer'in 
after  life  than  nude  anes.  Male  anes  generally  turn  stoopiter  and  atocqucerw.^ 
till  by  thirty  they're  sumphs. 

NORTH.  *  -    '  :' 

I  fear  it  is  too  true.  Miss  Bowles  is  equal  to  Mrs  Hemuis*  Aye,  that  An« 
drew  Cleaves  in  the  Magazine  was  a  subdoin'  tale. 

SHBPHBRI>* 

Wha  are  thae  three  brothers  and  sisters,  the  Howitts,  sir,  whose  namei  I  see 
in  the  adverteesements  ? 

NORTH*  .  .", 

I  do  not  know,  James.  It  runs  in  my  head  that  they  are  QsMlBeis.  Bkrhairt 
and  William— they  will  not  be  angry-  if  I  mistake  their  names- seem  amiaUe 
and  ing^ous  meii«-4nd  asl^  Mary  wrila  beaiitf^ 
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BHBPttBltB. 

What  do  you  mean  by  beautifully  ?  That's  vague. 

NORTH. 

Her  language  is  chaste  and  simple — ^her  feelings  tender  and  pure— >and  her 
observation  of  nature  aecnrate  and  intense.  Her  '^  Studies  from  Natural  His* 
tory"  in  the  Christmas  Box — the  Squirrd;  Dormouse^  and  King  Fisher,  have 
nuch  of  the  moral— say  rather  die  religious  spirit  that  permeates  all  Words- 
wortli's  smallest  poems^  however  seemingly  light  and  slight  the  subnect — and 
ihew  that  Mary  Howittis  not  only  well  read  in  the  book  of  Bewick^  but  in 
the  boc^  from  which  Bewick  has  borrowed  all — glorious  plaglarist^and  every 
oiiier  inspired  Zoologist— — 

BHBPHCIID. 

The  Book  o'  Natur— 

KORTRw 

The  aaoie,  James-^^md  few— none  have  read  tftat  volume  to  greater  purposd 
thon-yoonelf.    You  have  not  seen  the  Christmas  Box  ? 

'  SHEPHERP. 

Me?  I  see  naething* 

NORTH. 

Tins  year  it  la  edited  by  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  ingenious  gentlemen 
in  all  England^  James— Mr  Cr<^ton  Croker,    . 

SHXrHERD.  ^ 

<  What!  him  that  put  out  the  Fidry  Legends  o'  Eerland?  Yon's  twa  de-« 
Uditfu'  volumes.  Is-t  true  that  tiie  Fairies  rap  awa  wi*  Mr  Crofton  when 
lie'WasaweaB?«—  .  *  <     ' 

.   NORTH. 

Perfectly  true.  He  possesses  in^perfbcdou  the  indescribable  wit  of  hii^ 
country* 

SHEPHERD. 

You.  may  weel  ca'it  that — ^but  the  Box  is  really  fu'  o'  gude  things^  is't, 
air? 

NORTH. 

Garry  Owen^  or  the  Snow-Woman^  a  tale,  by  Miss  Edgeworth^  one  of  her 
hkpqpieet -pr^duotioiis^  woidd  of  itadf  float  a  heavy  voltune ;  but  the  Tolume  is 
aa  iiglst  as  a  many*winged  biitt^^y>  waverings  like  sn  animated  flower^  in' 
the  sunshine. 

SREPHER]).' 

Wha  else  writes  for  it  ? 

NORTH* 

-.  Mm  Jameson^  the  authoress^  as  I  have  heard^  of  the  rerf  interesting  Diary^of 
attfiBMye,  has  contributed  a  dzamatie  Proverb,  called  ''The  more  Coin^  the. 
«MBe.Care/'  full  of  naivete  f»id  nature,  a  iiomdy  humour  and  a  homely  pa« 
thiDAy  which  aoake  tfaeceader  pleased  with  himself,  with  the  fair  writer,  with 
the  Christmas  Box,  with  the  pUWc>  with  the  worlds  with  human  life,  and 
with  things  in  generaL 

8H«PHEX9.  * 

.  A'weel  flonecived  and  origiiial^trifle  ia  apterte^do  a'  thai  than  a  mair  ela« 
borate  wark.        , 

NORTH. 

These  is  alao  a  capital  thing  by  our  friend  Major  Beamish,  who,  like  a 
hundred  other  Britiw  officers,  handles  the  pen  ito  well  as  the  swmrd— — 

SHEPHERD.  .  . 

What  o*  the  embdlidmients  ? 

NORTH. 

The  less  that's  said  about  them  the  better,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Toot,  toot-^that'a  a  pity— I'm  sorry  for  that— — 

NORTH.  ... 

because  ho  words  of  mine  could  do  Justice  to  the  fertile  fancy — ^the  magi« 
eal  imagia^ioR  of  Mr  Brooke.  With  a  few  touches  he  peoples  the  ^age  with 
phantomB  of  giuoe,  pensive,  w  £uitastio — and  by  means  uf  theih  brings  into 
contact,  or  rathet  blends  together,  the  waking  world  and  4he  world  of  sleep. 
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'  SHErHXRD* 

Ho,  ho !  I  perceire  mony  a  young  heart  will  beat  wi'  pleasure  okt  reccevin* 
the  Chbistmas  Box. 

KOJ^TH. 

I  must  positively  write  one  of  my  delightful  articles  on  Annuals  for  Child-^ 
hood  and  Youth.  There's  the  Juvenile  Keepsake— edited  by  a  Roscoe — 
a  pledge  of  all  that  is  good ; — the  Juvenile  Forget-me-Not,  by  Mrs  Halls 
— which  I  have  read — and  it  is  excellent ; — and  another,  which  must  be  good, 
\^y  Mrs  A.  A.  Watts,  the  sister  of  that  good  scholar,  pleasing  poet,  and  most 
worthy  quaker,  Wiffen  of  Wobum. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  her  husband's  Souvenir  will  no  easily  be  surpassed— 

NORTH. 

Nor  equalled.  The  Souvenir  set  them  all  a-going — ^but  it  will  never  be  dri« 
yen  off  the  road.  The  vehicle  is  not  only  lightly  and  el^antly,  but  strongly 
built — the  patent  springs  will  never  snap---it  is  well  horsed — carries  good  cov»« 
pany,  both  inside  and  out — the  driver  is  cautions  and  skilful,  and  the  guard 
has  a  good  tongue  on  the  bugle.    1  love  the  Souvenir.  . 

SHEPHERD. 

Preserve  us — how  many  are  there  o'  them  altogether? 

NORTH.  • 

Heaven  knows— There  is  a  critique  in  that  Literary  Gazette,  James,  on  the 
Gem  ecUted  by  that  original  and  inimitable  genius  in  his  way,  and  his  way  is 
Wider  and  more  various  than  most  people  think — Thomas  Hood— and  the 
verses  by  the  Editor  himself  therein  quoted,  *^  Eugene  Aram's  Drean^"  sure 
iimong  the  best  things  I  have  seen  for  some  years. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  say  you  to  your  auld  frein'  I^ingle^  the  Editor  o'  the  Friendship's 

NORTH.  ' 

'•  I  say,  James,  that  Mr  Pringle  is  himself  a  pleasing  poet  and  amiable  man^ 
that  he  possesses  peculiar  qualifications  for  being  theEoitor  of  an  Annual,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  tnat  his  will  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  whde  set.  Then  there's 
ihe  B^ou,  which  last  year  was  exquisite-^and  the  Keepsake— Heaven  pre* 
serve  us — ^with  all  the  rank,  fashion,, and  genius  of  the  age.  It  will  prove  the 

GRAND  CONTUNDER.  { 

SHEFHBRD# 

Thb  Grand  Contunder— what*s  that  ? 

NORTH. 

,  Mascmic— Here,  James,  is  one  of  the  best,  because  most  business-like  Fro* 
spectuses  I  ever  read— of  a  new  weekly  Periodical,  about  to  be  published 
in  Edinburgh,  in  the  middle  of  November— The  Edinburgh  Literary 
Journal.  From  what  I  know  of  the  Editor,  a  gentleman  of  talent,  spirit, 
and  perseverance,  I  foretell  the  book  will  prosper. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  shall  be  glad,  o'  that,  for  ane  gets  tired  o'  that  eternal  soun'— Blackwood's 
Magazeen-o-Blackwood's  Magazeen— dinnin'  in  ane's  lugs  day  and  n4;ht  a*  life* 
long. 

'  NORTH. 

One  does  indeed. 

J^n^  Mr  Ambrose* 

AMBROSE. 

Agreeably  to  your  orders,  sur,  I  intrude  to  t^  you  that  it  is  but  a  few  mi« 
nutes  firom  twelve,  and  your  coach  is  at  the  door. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Shepherd,  we  always  keep  good  hours  on  a  Satunlay  night  Come 
and  take  a  bed  at  the  Lodge. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wi'  pleasure  i  and  111  stay  ower  the  Sabbath,  without  gaun  to  the  kirk,-  for 
I  like  to  hear  you  read  ane  o'  Blair's  Sermons — ^who  may  hae  been  nae  great 
theologian ;  but  the  oreter  bad  an  unaccountable  insicht  into  human  natur. 
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XPH  A*EN  STMnOSin  KTAIKXIN  IIEPINISSOMENAftN 
HAEA  KftTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

PHOC.  op  Ajtk^ 

m 
{^This  i8  a  distich  hy  wise  old  Phocylides^ 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  sUly  days  ; 
Meaning^  ^^'Tis  right  for  good  winebibbino  people. 
Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple^ 
But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock' tiS'^ 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes*^ 

ex.  «p.  AtnJbr^     . 

Scene  I. 

Tfie  Octagon.'-Time^Ten. 

North.    Shephbrp.    TicsLsm. 

north. 
Thank  heayen,  my  dear  Shepherd,  Winter  is  come  aginn,  and  Edinburgh  is 
1>^nning  once  more  to  look  like  heiself,  like  her  name  and  her  nature,  with 
rain,  mist,  sleet,  harr,  hail,  snow  I  hope,  wind,  stcHrm— would  that  we  eonld 
but  add  a  little  thunder  and  lightning — The  Queen  of  the  North. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  could  you,  sir,  wi'  a'  your  time  at  your  ain  command,  keep  in  and 
about  Embro'  frae  May  to  December  ?  The  city,  for  three  months  in  the  dead 
o'  simmer,  is  like  a  tomb» 

tickler, — (m  a  whisper  to  the  shepherd.) 

The  widow— James— the  widow.    . 

SHEPHERD, (aloud.) 

The  weedow— sir— the  weedow !  Couldna  he  hae  brocht  her  out  wi'  him 
to  the  Forest  ?   At  their  time  o'  life,  surely  scandal  wud  hae  held  her  tongue.. 

tickler. 
Scandal  never  holds  her  tongue,  James.    She  drops  her  poison  upon  the 
4ew  on  the  virgin's  untimely  grave— her  breath  wUI  not  let  the  grey  hain 
rest  in  the  mould—* 
Vol.  XXIV.  4  R 
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SHEPHERD. 

Then^  Mr  Norths  marry  her  at  ance^  and  bring  her  out  in  Spring,  that  you 
may  pass  the  hinney-moon  on  the  sonny  braes  o'  Mount-Benger. 

Why>  James,  the  moment  I  begin  to  prmi  maUeiy*  sht  tiJces  out  her  pocket- 
handkerchief--and  through  sighs  and  sobs,  recurs  to  the  old  topic— that  twen« 
ty  thousand  times  told  tale— the  dear  old  GeneraL  ^ 

Deeiil  keep  the  ilear  old  (iener4 !  Bum  the  m^n  been  de|d  thest  twisty 
years  ?  Abd  if  he  had  been  Ieevin%  wouldna  he  been  aulder  than  yoursell,  and 
far  mair  infirm  ?  You're  no  in  the  least  infirm,  sir. 

JfOHTH. 

4^,  Janmt  that's  all  yon  Imow.  My  infirmities  are  incre^ng  with 
years— 

SHtfFHBKO. 

Wad  you  be  sae  unreasonable  as  to  expect  them  to  decrease  with  years  ? 
Are  her  infirmities— 

NORTH. 

Hush— she  has  no  infirmities. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  infirmities !  Then  she's  no  worth  a  brass  button.  But  let  me  ask  you 
ae  interrogatory.— Hae  ye  ever  put  the  question  ?  Answer  me  that,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Why,  James,  I  eanpot  mxy  that  I  ever  havp  ■  ■  ■ 

SHEPHSRII. 

'What !  and  you  expeck  that  she  wull  put  the  question  to  you  f  That  would 
indeed  be  puttin'  the  cart  before  the  horse.  If  the  women  were  to  ask  the 
men  tb««  wad  be  nae  leeyin'  in  this  warld.  Yet,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr  North, 
that  it*:^  shamefii'  thing  to  keep  playin'  in  the  way  you  hae  been  doin'  for 
these  ten  years  past  on  a  young  woman's  feelings- 
Tic  kler. 

Ha— ha— ha— James ! — ^A  young  woman !  Why,  she's  sixty,  if  she's  an 
hour# 

NORTH. 

Youlie. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  douss  on  the  chops,  Mr  Tickler.  That's  made  you  as  red  in  the  face 
as  a  Bubbly- Jock,  sir.  O  the  power  o'  ae  wee  bit  single  monosvllabic  sylla- 
ble o'  a  word  to  awawken  a'  the  safter  and  a'  the  fiercer  passions !  Dinna  keep 
bitin'  your  thoomb,  Mr  Tickler,  like  an  Itawlian.  Make  an  apology  to  Mr 
Ndrth 

NORTH. 

I  will  accept  of  no  apology.  The  man  who  calls  a  woman  old  deserves 
death. 

SHBFHtRB. 

Did  you  caU  her  auld,  Mr  Tiller  ? 

TICKLER. 

To  you,  sif ,  I  will  eondlieend  to  re^y.  I  did  not.  I  merely  said  she  was 
sixty  if  she  was  an  hour.  ^ 

SHBPHBRD. 

in  the  first  plate,  dhina  **  Sir  "  me— fmr  it's  not  only  ill-bred,  but  it's  atoo- 
pit.  In  the  second  place,  dinna  tawk  o' "  condescendin' "  to  reply  to  me— 4<Mr 
that's  language  I'll  no  thole  even  firae  the  King  on  the  throne,  and  I'm  sure 
the  King  on  the  throne  wadna  mak  use  o't.  In  the  ^ird  place,  to  ca'  a  woman 
saxty,  and  then  manteen  that  ye  didna  ca'  her  auld,  is  naething  short' e'  a  so- 
phiflm.  And,  in  the  fourth  place,  you  sfaudna  hae  accompanied  your  remark  wi' 
a  loud  haw— haw — haw — wr  on  a  tender  topic  a  guffiiw  s  an  i^ravatioB— «nd 
marryin'  a  widow,  let  her  age  be  w^t  k  wull,  is  a  tender  topic,  depend  on't 
-^sae  that  on  a  cahn  and  dispassionate  view  o'  a'  the  circumstances  o'  the  case, 
tiMFe  oan  h&naftdooi  that  you  maun  nuik  an  apology ;  or,  if  you  do  not,  I  leave 
tha  moan,  and  there  it  an  end  ^  the  Noctes  Ambroaian«. 
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NORTHS 

An  end  of  Ibd  Nbotes  AnabroBiansB ! 
Ah  end  of  Oxb  Noctcs  AHdmniaBs ! 

SHfiPHERO. 

An  end  of  the  Noetea  Ambresianak  . 

OMN<6. 

Antodof  th^NectesAanbroBiatieUi  .  . 

•  KOitTH. 

Rather  than  that  ahould  happen  I  urill  Wake  a  thomand  apologiei'*-^-^ 

TKCSLBBfc 

And  I  ten  thousaQd^^*^^  

SHEPHERD. 

That's  beh&ym'  like  men  and  cbtiitians*    Enthrace^wembrace. 

(koath  untt  TICKLE&  enAroce*) 

K()aTH. 

Where  were  we,  James  ? 

SHBFBBRD. 

I  was  abnsin'  Embro'  m  simmor* 

NORTH. 

Why.?' 

SHEPHERD* 

Whey  }  a'  the  lumms  smokeless  1  No  ae  jack  tumin'  a  piece  o'  roastin'  beef 
afore  «e  fire  in  ony  ae  Idtcben  in  a'  the  New  Toon  I  Streets  and  squares  a' 
grass-grown,  sae  that  they  micht  be  mawn  I  Shops  like  bee-hives  that  hae 
de'ed  in  wnnter !  Coaches  settin'  off  for  Stirling  and  Perth,  and  GlaseoW)  and 
no  ae  passenger  either  inude  or  oat-»-only  the  dnver  keepin'  up  his  heart  wi' 
flourisnin'  his  whup,  and  the  guard,  sittin  in  perfeclrsotitude^  playin'  an  eerie 
spring  on  his  bugle-horn !  The  shnt-oip  play-house  a'  cohered  ower  wi'  bills 
th^t  seem  to  speak  b'  plays  acted  ih  an  antediluvian  world !  Here,  perhaps,  a 
leevin'  creter,  like  ane  emage,  staunin'  at  the  mouth  o'  a  dose,  or  hirplin'  alang, 
like  the  last  relic  o'  the  plague.  And  oh  I  but  the  stane-statue  o'  the  late  Lord 
Melville,  staunin'  a'  byhimsell  up  in  the  silent  air>a  hunder-and-fiftyfeet  high, 
has  then  a  ghastly  seeming  in  the  sky,  like  some  giant  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  on  his  pedestal,  and  mournin'  ower  the  desolation  of  the  city 
that  in  life  he  loved  so  well,  unheeded  and  unhonoured  for  a  season  in  the 
great  metropolitan  heart  o'  the  country  which  he  anoe  r^oioed  to  enrich  and 
beautify,  telling  and  teaching  her  how  to  hold  up  her  head  bauldly  among  the 
nations,  and  like  a  true  patriot  as  he  was^  home  and  abroad  caring  for  the 
greatest — and  the  least  of  all  her  sons !  . .  . 

NORTH. 

r  He  was-the  greatest  statesman  ever  Scotland  prodund,  Jamea ;  nor  is  fike  un- 
jgrateful,  for  the  mutteripgs  of  Whig  malice  have  died  away  like  so  mueh 
croaking  in  the  pouchy  throats  of  drons^t-dried  toads,  and  the  cheerful  siiM^* 
Ing  and.  whistling  of  Industry  all  over  the  beautifully  cultivated  Laud^  are  t£e 
fiymns  perpetually  exhaled  to  heaven  along  with  the  mcmiing  dews,  in  praise 
and  commemoration  of  the  Patriots  who  loved  ihe  sacred  soil  in  which  their 
bones  lie  buried. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  weel  said,  sir.  Let  there  be  but  a  body  o'  Truth,  and  nae  fear  but 
imagery  will  crood  around  it,  just  like  shadows  aad'  suBbeams  cast  frae  the 
blue  sk^.  the  white  clouds,  and  the  green  trees  round  about  the  body  o'  some 
fair  maid, — that  is  some  bomue  Scotch  lassie,  bathin'  in  a  atreun  as  pure  as 
her  ain  thochts. 

,       •  : TICKLER. 

There  again j  James !  — 

SHEPHERD. 

.  ,  Bat  to  return  to  the  near  an|»roeh  o'  wunten  Itf  aaldnd  bae  again  putten  on 
worsted  stockins,  and  flapnen  drawers — ^white  jeans  and  yellow  nimkec»  tfttoierK 
hae  disappeared-*dooble  soles  hae  ^tten  a  secure  footen  ower  pimipa^big  ooats 
wi'  fwt,  and  mantles  wi*  miniver,  gie  an  agreeable  rouchness  to  the  picturesque 
atream  o'  life  eddyin'  alang  the  (£annel  a  the  streets^-gloyes  and  mittelia  are 
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8ae  general  that  a  red  hairy  haun'  looks  rather  singular — every  third  body  ye 
meet^  for  fear  o'  a  sudden  blash,  carries  an  umbrella — ^a'  folk  shave  noo  wi  het 
water— coal- carts  are  empty  in'  theirsells  into  ilka  area — caddies  at  the  comers 
o'  streets  and  drivers  on  coach-boxes  are  seen  warmin'  ^msells  by  blawin'  on 
their  fingers,  or  whuskin'  themsells  wi'  their  open  nieves  across  the  shoothers— 
skates  glitter  at  dhop-wimdows  prophetic  o'  frost— Mr  Phin  may  tak'  m  his  rod 
noo,  for  nae  mair  thocht  o'  anglin'  till  spring, — and  wi'  spring  hersell,  as  wi' 
idler  o'  our  best  and  bonniest  friens,  it  may  be  said,  out  o  sicht  out  o'  mind,-— 
you  see  heaps  o'  bears  hung  out  for  sale— horses  a^e  a'  hairier  o'  the  hide— the 
bit  toon-bantam  craws  nane,  and  at  breakfast  you  maun  tak  tent  no  to  pree  an 
egg  idTore  smellin'  at  it— you  meet  hares  carryin'  about  in  a'  quarters— and 
ggem-keepers  proceedin'  out  into  the  kintra  wi'  strings  o'  grews — spaftows  sit 
silent  and  smoky  wi'  ruffled  feathers  waitin'  for  crumbs  on  the  ballustrawds— 
loud  is  the  cacklin'  in  the  fowl-market  o'  Christmas  geese  that  come  a  month  at 
least  afore  the  day,  just  like  thae  Annuals  the  Forget-me-Nots,  Amulets,  Keep- 
sakes, Beejoos,  Gems,  Anniversaries,  Souvenirs,  Friendship's  Offerings,  and 
Wunter- Wreaths— 

.    TICKLBE. 

Stop,  James — stop.  Such  an  accumulation  of  imagery  absolutely  oonfimilds 
—perplexes 

SHEPHEBD. 

Folk  o'  nae  fancy.    Then  for  womankind— 

TICKLE  a. 

Oh !  James,  James  1 1  knew  you  would  not  long  keep  off  that  theme    »■ 

SHEPHEBD. 

Oh !  ye  pawkie  auld  carle !  What  ither  theme  in  a'  this  wide  weanr  warld 
is  worth  ae  single  thocht  or  feelin'  in  the  poet's  heart — ae  single  line  me  the 
poet's  pen— ae  single 

KOBTH. 

Song  from  the  Shepherd's  lyre— of  which,  as  of  the  Teian  Bard's  of  old,  it 
may  be  said 

*A  /3«^/3<rd$  }f  x^^'^ 

Do,  my  dear  James,  give  us  John  Nidiolson's  daughter. 

SHEPHEBD. 

Wait  a  wee.  The  womatikind,  I  say,  sirs,  never  looks  sae  bonnie  as  in  wun« 
ter,  accepp  indeed  it  may  be  in  fipring*— 

TICK  LEE. 

Or  summer,  or  autumn,  James— 

SHEPHEBD. 

Hand  your  tongue.  Tou  auld  bachelors  ken  naething  o'  womankind— ahd 
boo  shomd  ye,  when  they  treat  you  wi'  but  ae  fedlin',  mat  o'  derision  ?  Oh, 
sirs  I  but  the  dear  creters  do  look  weel  in  muflb — ^whether  they  hand  -diem, 
wi"  their  invisible  hauns  damped  thegither  in  their  beauty  within  the  t»zy 
silk  linin',  dese  prest  to  their  innicent  waists,  just  aneath  tine  glad  beatins  o 
their  first-love-touched  hearto     ' 

TICKLEB. 

There  again,  James ! 

SHEPHEBD. 

Or  baud  them  hingin'  frae  their  extended  richt  arms,  leavin'  9l  the  fe^;nr 
▼isible,  that  se^na  taUer  and  dimmer  as  the  removed  muff  reveds  the  chispa 
o'  the  pelisse  a'  the  way  4oon  f rae  neck  till  feet  I 

KOBTH* 

Look  at  Tickler— Jam^s^how  he  move*  about  in  his  diair.    His  resileai* 

8HSFHEB1). 

Is  no  unnaturaL  tThen,  air,  is  there,  in  a'  the  beautifu'  and  silent  unfirold- 
4n'8  o'  jrntur  amang  plants  and  flowers,  ony  thing  sae  beantifii'  as  the  white* 
amooth,  saft  chafts  o'  a  bit  smilin'  muden  o'  saxteen,  aughteen,  or  twnnty, 
blossomin'  out,  hke  some  bonnie  bud  o'  anaw- white  satin  irae  a  coverin'  o' 
ixmgh  leaTear^bloaaomin'  out^  i^frat  the  edge  o'  the  fur»tippet^  that  haply 
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a  lorer's  happy  haun  had  delicately  hang  ower  her  graceifu'  shootherg— oh 
the  dear  deligntfu'  little  Laplander! 

TICKLER. 

For  a  married  man^  James^  you  really  describe—— 

NOBTH. 

llVlii^tl 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wush  you  only  heard  the  way  the  bonnie  croo-din-doos  keep  murmurin' 
their  jeists  to  ane  anither^  as  soon  as  a  nest  o'  them  gets  rid  o'  an  auld  badieleer 
im  Pnnce's  Street. 

TICKLER. 

Gets  rid  o'  an  auld  bachelor ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Booin'  and  scrapin'  to  them  after  the  formal  and  stately  fashion  o'  the  auld 
school  o'  politeness,  and  thinking  himsell  the  very  pink  o'  coortesy^  wi'  a  gold- 
beaded  cane  aiblins,  nae  less,  in  his  haun',  and  buckles  on's  shoon — for  buckles 
are  no  quite  out  yet  a'thegither— a  frill  like  a  fan  at  the  shirt  neck  o'  him— - 
and,  waid  the  warld  beleevc't,  knee-breeks ! — ^then  they  titter — and  then  they 
liiuch— and  then,  as  musical  as  if  they  were  singin'  in  pairts,  the  l>onnie, 
bloomin',  innicent  wicked  creters  break  out  into— I  maunna  say,  o'  sic  rosy 
lips,  and  sic  snawy  breasts,  a  guffaw— but  a  guffay,  sirs,  a  guffay— for  that^ 
the  feminine  o'  gu£&w 

NORTH. 

Tickler,  we  really  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  insulted  in  this  style  any 
longer—— 

SHEPHERD.  ^ 

And  then  awa  they  trip,  sirs,  flingin'  an'  antelope's  or  gazelle's  ee  ower 
their  shouther,  diverted  beyond  measure  to  see  their  antique  beau  continuing 
at. a  distance  to  cut  capers  in  his  pride — till  a'  at  ance  they  see  a  comet  in  the 
sky — a  young  offisher  o*  dragoons,  wi*  his  helmet  a'  in  a  low  wi'  a  flicker  o' 
red  feathers — and  as  he  "  turns  and  winds  his  fiery  Pegassus,"  they  are  a'  mute 
as  death — ^yet  every  face  at  the  same  time  eloquent  wi'  mantling  smiles,  and 
wi'  blushes  that  break  through  and  around  the  blue  heavens  of  their  een,  like 
crimson  clouds  to  sudden  sunlight  burning  beautiful  for  a  moment^  and  then 
melting  away  like  a  thocht  or  a  dream ! 

NORTH. 

Why,  my  dear  James,  it  does  one's  heart  good  even  to  be  ridiculed  in  the 
language  of  Poetry.    Does  it  not.  Tickler  ? 

TICKLER. 

James,  your  health,  my  dear  fellow. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  ridicule  ony  body,  sirs,  that's  no  fit  to  bear  it.  But  there's  some 
sense  and  some  satisfaction  in  makin'  a  fule  o'  them,  that,  when  the  fiend's  in 
them,  can  mak  fules  o'  a'  body>  like  North  and  Tickler. 

NORTH. 

You  would  cackle,  my  dear  James,  were  I  to  tell  you  how  the  laugh  went 
^gamst  me,  tother  day  on  the  Calton  Hill. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  laugh  went  against  you,  sir  ?  That  forebodes  some  evil  to  the  State  o' 
Denmark. 

NORTH. 

•  I  had  chanced  to  take  a  stroll,  James,  round  the  Calton  Hill,  and  feding 
my  toe  rather  twitchy,  I  sat  down  on  a  bench  immediately  under  Ndson's 
Monument,  and  having  that  clever  paper  the  Observer  of  the  day  in  my  poc- 
ket, I  began  to  glance  over  its  columns,  when  my  attention  was  suddenly  at- 
tracted to  a  oon&sed  noise  of  footsteps,  whisperings,  titterings,  and  absllut^ 
gu£&ws,  James,  circling  round  the  base  of  ti^at  ingenious  modd  o£a  aomo^lltel 
dutnsy  chum.  Nelson's  Monument.  Looking  through  my  specs— lo !  a  ia|l^ 
titude  of  all  sexes— more  especially  the  female — ^kept  congiegs^ng  round  nh^ 
vome  with  a  stare,  others  with  a  simper,  some  with  a  fuU  open-mouthed  laugh, 
and  others  with  a  half«i^ut-eye  leer,  which  latter  mode  of  expiessing  her 
feelings,  is,  in  a  woman,  to  me  peculiarly  loathsome,^-whils  ever  and  anon  I 
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heffrd  one  voice  Buying^  ''  He  is  r^y  a  decent  man ;"  another^  '^  H^^haa  be^. 
a  fine  fellow  in  his  day,  I  warrant ;"  a  thirds  '^  Come,  awa,  Mqg,  he's  pwer  anld 
for  my  money/'  and  a  fourth^  '^  He  has  cruel  grey  green  een^  and  lopks  1^1^  a 
man  that  would  murder  Jiia  wife." 

SHjEPHBBD. 

That  was  gutting  fish  afore  you  catch  them^But  what  was  the  meanin'  o' 
a*  this,  sir  ? 

NO&TH« 

Why,  James,,  some  infernal  ninny,  it  seems,  had  adrertised  in  the /Edm«, 
burgh  newspapers  for  a  wife,  with  anundred  a-year,  and  inarmed  the  femaje; 
public  'that  he  would  be  seen  sittingifor  inspection^ 

TTCKLE&. 

In  the.  character  of  opening  artide  in  the  Edinburgh  Review— 

;  NORTH. 

From  the  hours  of  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  identical  bench,  > 
James>  on  which,  imder  the  influence  of  a  mslignant  star,  I  had  .brought  my- 
self to  anchor.  ^ 

SpEPHERS. 

Haw !  haw  !  haw !  That  beats  eock-fechtin'-^So  then  Christopher  North 
sat  publicly  pn  a  bench  commandin'  a  view  o'  the  haill  city  o'  Embrp',  aci  an 
adverteeser  for  a  wife  wi'  a  moderate  income — and  you  canna  ca'  a  bunder  a- 
year  immoderate,  though  it's  comfortable — and  was  unconsciou^y  un4^goin' 
an  inspection  as  scrutineezin'  to  the  ee  o'  fancy  and  ima^nation,  as  a  recruit 
by  the  surgeon  afore  he's  alloo'd  tct  join  the  regiment.    Haw*— haw— 4iaw ! 

NORTH.  ^      ^ 

I  knew  nothing  at  the  time,  James,  of  the  infernal  ninny  and  his  advertise* 
ment— <-^ 

SHEPHERD. 

$ae  you  continued  s^ttia'  and  glowerin'  at  the  crood  through  your  specs  ?  .. 

NORTH.  ... 

I  did,  James.  What  else  coi^Jd  I  do  ?  The  semicircle  '^  sharpeniug  lis 
^looned  horns,"  closed  in  upon  me,  hemming  and  hemming  me  quite  up  ta^ 
the  precipice  in  my  rear — the  front  rank  of  the  allied  powers  being  con^p€«e4» 
^  you  may  suppose^  of  women , 

SHEPHERD. 

And  a  pretty  pack  they  wad  be-rfishwives,  female  cawdies,  blue-stocking 
^n's«o|Bsher's  widows,  washerwomen,  she*  waiters,  girrzies,  auld  maids  wi' 
bairds,  and  young  limmers  wi'  green  parasols  and  five  floonees  to  their  fore^ 
noon  gowns — — 

NORTH. 

I  SO  lost  my  head,  James,  and  all  power  pf  discrimination,  that  the  whole 
assembli^  seemi^  to  me  like  a  great  daub  of  a  picture  looked  at  by  a  cpn* 
noisseur  with  a  sick  stomach,  and  suddenly  about  to  faint  in  an  exhibition. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  hae  reason  to  be  thankfu'  that  they  didna  tear  you  into  pieces. 

1  NORTH. 

At  last  up  I  got,  and  attempted  to  make  a  speech^  but  I  felt  as  if  I  bad  UQ 
tongue. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  was  a  judgment  on  you,  air,  for  bein'  sae  fond  o'  taukin' — '-ri 

NORTH. 

.  Instinctively  brandishing  my  crutch,  I  attacked  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
which  immediately  gave  way,  falling  into  two  s^;ments — the  one  sliding  with 
great  loss  down  the  slope>  itnd  stoptpniy  by  the  ii^on  paling  in  front  of  ih^ 
New  Jail— the  other  wheeling  tumultuously  in  a  muve  qui  p^  mov^ent 
up  towards  the  Obs^vatory— the  plateau  in  front  being  thus  left  open  to  my 
retreat,  or  rather  advance.  ,     . 

SHEPHERD.  J 

.  Oh,  sic !  but  you  should  hae  been  a  sodger !  Wellington  or  Napoleon  ^aa 
hae  been  naething  to  you— ?yott  vad  §oon  hae  been  a  wld^marshaV— a  gene? 
ralissimo. 
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NOETH. 

The  left  wing  had  rallied  in  the  hollow--and  having  formed  themselves  into 
a  solid  square,  came  up  the  hill  al  -l&e  pas  de  charge,  with  a  cloud  of  skir'* 
Hiishers  throwti  -oUt  in  fh>nt-*aiid  unless  my  eve  decsived  me^  whi(^  isnot 
improbahle,  supported  and  covesed  on  each  flank  by  eavaLry. 

8HBFHKBD. 

That  was  fearsome. 

NOktH.  . 

I  was  now  placed  between  two  fires,  in  imminent  danger  of  being  surrounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  when,  with  one  of  those  sudden  coup  d'ceils,  which,  nuMre  than 
any  thing  else,  distinguish  the  military  genius  from  the  mere  martinet,  I  spied  an 
opaiing  to  myright,  dirough,  or  rather  over  the  crags,  and,  using  the  but^end  of 
my  crutch,  I  overthrew  in  an  instant  the  few  companies,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
form  into  echeUon  in  that  part  oi  the  position,  atid,  witji  little  or  no  loss,  dr<« 
fected  a  bold  and  skilful  retrograde  movement  down  the  steepest  part  of  the 
hill,  over  whose  rugged  declivities,  it  is  recorded,  that  Damley,  centuries  be^ 
fore,  had  won  the  heart  of  Queen  Mary,  by  galloping  his  war-horse,  in  full 
armour,  on  the  evening  after  a  tournament  at  Holyrood.  Not  a  regiment  had 
the  courage  to  follow  me ;  and,  on  reaching  the  head  of  Leith  WaUc,  I  halted 
on  the  tery  spot  where  my  excellent  fHend  the  then  Lord  Provost  presented 
V  the  kejs  of  the  City  to  his  most  gracious  Majesty,  on  his  entrance  into  the  me* 
tropohs  of  the  most  ancient  of  his  dominions,  and  gave  three-times-ihree  in 
token  of  triumph  and  derision,  which  were  faintly  and  feebly  returned  fKm 
the  pillars  of  the  Parthenon;  but  I  know  not  till  1^  hour,  whether  by  the 
discomfited  host,  or  only  by  the  echoes. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fortunate  Senex  f  Wonderfu' auld  man ! 

NOK*rH. 

There  was  I,  James,  within  fifty  yards  of  Amlnrose's ;  so,  like  a  fine,  old,  bold 
buck  of  a  red  deer,  who,  after  slaughtering  or  scattering  with  hoof  and  horn 
liiepack  that  had  dared  to  obstruct  his  noon- day  flight,  from  his  high  haunts  at 
the  nead  of  green  Glen*Aven  to  his  bw  lair  in  the  heart  of  the  black  finrest  of 
Abemethy,  at  last  unpursued  takes  to  soil,  that  is,  buries  himself,  back  and 
belly,  in  a  limpid  pool  of  the  running  waters  ;-^so  did  I,  Christopher  North, 
after  giving  that  total  overtlnrow,  take  to  soU  in  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  of 
Picardy ;  and  issuing  from  the  cold-bath,  vigorous — ^to  use  anedier  imi^e-^as 
a  great,  old  cod  in  &e  deep  sea, — as  round  in  the  shoulders,  and  as  red  about 
the  gills  too, — astonished  the  household  by  the  airy  and  majestic  movement 
with  whidi,  like  an  eagle,  I  floated  into  the  festal  hall, — ^sung  a  solo,  like  a 
spring  nightingale, — then  danced  a  lavolta,  to  the  terror  of  the  chandelier,  like 
a  chamois  making  love  on  Mont  Blanc, — ^then  subsiding  out  of  Dance,  which  is 
the  Poetry  of  Motion,  into  Attitude,  which  is  the  Poetry  of  Rest,  finally  sunk 
away  into  voluptuous  difiiision  of  lith  and  limb  on  that  celestial  sofa,  like^  an 
impersonation  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Mark  Antony,  and  Sardanapalus. 

SHSPRERD. 

Did  naebody  in  the  crood  ken  Christopher  Nwth  ? 

NORTH. 

Their  senses,  James,  were  deluded  by  their  imagination.  They  had  set  me 
down  as  the  Edinburgh  Advartiser, — and  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser  I  appear- 
ed to  be,-^instead  of  the  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  The  senses  are  the 
slaves  of  the  soul,  James.  '^  How  easily 's  a  bush  supoosed  a  bear !"  Yet  a 
few  voices  did  exclaim, ''  Christopher  North !  Christopner  North!"  and  that 
.magical  name  did  for  a  moment  calm  the  tumult.  But  forthwith  arose  the 
cry  of  "  Impostor !  Impostor !'  —"  Kit  has  no  need  to  advertise  fbr  a  wife  !"-«• 
**  Hang  his  impudence,  for  dauring  to  sham  Christopher  T'-^'  He's  no  far 
aneUeh  North  fbr  thatr'-«<^and'in  vain,  during  one  pause  of  my  combat  and 
career,  did  I  make  an  appeal  to  the  Public  in  favour  of  my  p^'sonal  identity^ 
It  would  not  do,  James.  I  appeared  to  be  a  Paddn  Warbeck  detected ;  and 
had  neariy  paid  the  penalty  of  death,  or,  in  other  words,  fiMrfeited  my  exist* 
raee,  for  merely  personating  myself !— Mr  Ambrose,  with  his  usual  ingenuity^ 
immediatdy  on  hearing  the  recital  of  our  adventure,  and  just  as  he  was  pour* 
ing  us  out  a  caulker  consummaUve  of  our  restcmition  to  our  wonted  placidity 
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and  repose^  sphinx-like  solved  the  riddle,  and  devoutly  congratulated  us  on 
our  escape  from  a  PuUic  justly  infuriated  by  the  idea,  that  a  counterfeit  of  IDs 
had  thrown  himself  for  a  wife  upon  their  curiosity ;  sagaciously  observing,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  would  be  a  salve  to  the  sore  of  her  signal  defeat  on  the 
Calton  to  know,  that,  after  all,  it  was  the  veritikble  Christopher  North  who 
had  soatt^ed  her  like  saw-dust,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 

1  SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Tickler,  do  you  recolleck  what  Mr  North  said  to  you,  a  wee  while  sin'- 
ilyne,  that  made  ye  sae  angry  ?  I  think  you  micht  pay  him  back  noo  in  his 
am  eoin.    Few  owtobeeogra£Pers  are  verawcious  historians.  - 

TICKLER. 

"Without  meaning  ofl&nce  to  any  individual  in  particulat,  they  all— — 4ie.^ 

NORTH. 

They  do,  like  troopers.    And  did  they  not,  they  would  not  be  fit  to  live. 

shefhJerd.       ^ 
Nor  dee. 

TICKLER. 

The  man  does  not  live  who  dares  to  outrage  humanity  by  a  fidl,  true,  and 
particular  account,  of  every  thing  he  has  said,  done,  and  thought,  during  even 
the  least  guilty  year  of  his  youth,  manhood,  or  old  age. 

shepherd. 

Especially  auld  age.  Oh !  never — never — never — ^but  at  the  great  day  o* 
Judgment,  will  there  be  a  revelation  o'  an  auld  sinner's  heart !  I  appeal  to 
you,  Mr  North,  for  the  awfu'  truth  o'  that  apothegm.  Are  na  ye  an  auld' 
sinner,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

I  do  not  know,  my  dear  James,  that  to  you  or  any  other  man  I  am  bound  to 
confess  that ;  sufficient  surely,  if  I  do  not  deny  it  I  am  not  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic layman;  nor  are  you,  James,  so  far  as  I  understand,  a  Roman  Catho* 
iicpnest;  nor  is  the  Octagon  a  Roman  Cathx^c  confessional;  nor  are  the 
Noctes  Ambrosianee  Roman  Catholic  nights  of  penance  and  mortification  for 
our  manifold  sins  and  iniquities.  Yet,  my  dear  James,  if,  as  I  believe  you 
do,  you  mean  nothing  personal  in  your  question, — and  you  know  I  hate  all 
personaUty  either  in  my  own  case,  or  that  of  others— but  interrogate  me  as  a 
representative  of  human  nature,-— then  do  I  most— cheerfully,  I  was  going  to 

Y — but  I  correct  myself— most  sorrowfully  confess,  that  I  am  indeed — au 

1  sinner. 


lay- 
old  I 


So  am  I. 

shepherd. 

And  sae  I  howp  to  be — ^meaning  thereby,  merely  that  I  may  live  till  I'm  a» 
auld  as  you,  Mr  Tickler,  sir,  or  you,  sir,  Mr  North.  For  the  only  twa  perfeck 
seenonims  in  the  English  language  are,  man  and  sinner. 

NORTH.  ' 

In  utter  prostration,  and  sacred  privacy  of  soul,  I  almost  think  now,  and 
have  often  felt  heretofore,  man  may  make  a  confessional  of  the  breast  of  his 
brother  man.  Once  I  had  such  a  friend — and  to  me  he  was  a  priest.  He  has 
been  so  long  dead  that  it  seems  to  me  now,  that  I  have  almost  forgotten  him 
—and  that  I  remember  only  that  he  once  lived,  and  that  I  once  loved  him  with 
all  my  affections.  One  such  friend  alone  can  ever,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  belong  to  any  one  human  being,  however  endowed  by  nature  and  be- 
loved of  heaven.  He  is  felt  to  stand  between  us  and  our  upbraiding  conscience. 
In  his  life  lies  the  strength — the  power— die  virtue  of  ours — ^in  his  death  the 
better  half  of  our  whole  being  seems  to  expire.  Such  communion  of  spirit,, 
perhaps,  can  only  be  in  existendes  rising  towards  their  meridian  ;  as  the  hillff 
of  life  cast  longer  shadows^n  the  westering  hours,  we  grow — I  ^ould  not  say 
more  suspicious,  for  that  may  be  too  strong  a  word — but  more  silent,  more 
self-wrapt,  more  circumspect — ^less  sympathetic  even  with  kindred  and  coiw 
genial  natures,  who  will  sometimes,  in  our  almost  sullen  moods  or  thars, 
seem  as  if  they  were  kindred  and  congenial  no  more— less  devoted  to  Spirituals, 
that  is,  to  Ideas,  so  tender,  true,  beautiful,  and  snblime,  that  they  seem  to  be 
inhabitents  of  heaven  though  bom  of  earth;  and  to  float  between  the  two  r^ons 
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angelical  and  divine— yet  felt  to  be  mortal^  human  still — the  Ideas  of  passions 
and  desires^  and  affbetions^  and^ ''  impulses  that  come  to  us  in  sc^tude/'  to 
whom  we  breathe  out  our  souls  in  silence  or  in  almost  silent  speech,  in  utter* 
ly  mute  adoration,  or  in  broken  hymns  of  feeling,  believing  that  the  hcAy  eu* 
tnusiasm  will  go  with  us  through  life  to  the  grave,  or  rather  knowing  not,  or 
feeling  not,  tluit  the  grave  is  any  thing  more  fbr  us  than  a  mere  word  with 
a  somewhat  mournful  sounds  and  that  life  is  diangeless,  cloudless,  ui^adine 
as  the  heaven  of  heavens,  that  lies  to  the  uplifted  fancy  in  blue  immortd 
calm,  round  the  throne  of  the  eternal  Jehovah* 

SHEFHEan. 

Wi'  little  trouble,  sir,  that  micht  be  turned  into  blank  versej  and  then,  with«» 
out  meanin'  to  flatt»  you,  'twould  be  a  noble  poem* 

NOaTH* 

K6w>  James,  ^'  to  descend  from  these  imaginative  heights,"  what  man,  mho 
has  ever  felt  dius,  would  publish  his  inner  spirit  in  a  printed  confession,'  os^ 
wire- wove,  hot-prasaed  paper,  in  three  volumes  crown  oc^vo,  one  guinea  and 
a  half  in  boards? 

SHEPHEaD. 

And  wait  aniiously  for  the  beginning  o'  every  month>  to  see  himsell  review« 
ed  in  a  pack  o'  paltry  periodicals  I 

NORTH* 

Much  of  himself  is  gone— gone  for  ever— not  only  from  his  present  being— 
but  even  from  his  memory,  even  like  a  thousand  long  summer  days,  each  so 
intensely  b»iutiful  that  it  seemed  immortal,  yet  all  the  splendid  series  how 
dosed  for  ever  and  aye.  Much  remains — with  strange  transfcHrmation— 
like  dear  running  waters  diained  by  dim  fixed  frost>  or  like  soft,  pure,  al* 
most  aerid  snow-flakes,  heaped  up  into  hard,  polluted,  smoky,  sooty  wreaths 
by  the  road-side;  much  is  reversed  into  its  ooposite  in  nature,  joy  integrity 
nurth  into  mekmcholy,  hope  into  despair ;  ana  oh !  still  more  mournful,  more 
miserable  far,  virtue  into  vice,  honour  into  shame,  innocence  into  guilt ;— ^ 
while  Sin  is  felt  to  have  leavened  the  whole  mass  of  our  being,  and  Rel^on 
herself,  once  a  radiant  angel,  now  moody  as  Superstition,  now  fantastic  as 
Philosophy-— or  haply  but  die  hem  of  her  garment  i^een  like  a  disappear- 
ing cloud,  as  an  angd  still,  she  evanishes  from  our  short-sighted  eyes  in 
h^ven  i 

SHEPHIED* 

I  hae  often  wuahed,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  would  publish  a  few  vdumea  o* 
Sermons*  I  dinna  fear  to  say't,  'cause  I  believe't  true,  that  in  that  depart* 
ment  Christopher  North  would  be  noways  inferior  to  Jeremy  Taylor. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  James,  Friendship  is  like  Love — So  far  from  being  blind,  each— 
I  will  not  say  sees  what  is  not — ^but  magnifies  what  is — and  that,  too,  to  such 
a  d^;ree,  that  Truth  becomes  Falsehood.  Jeremy  Taylor  had  a  divine  spirit. 
That  divine  spirit  pervades,  permeates  all  he  ever  embodied  in  words*  Each 
sermon  of  his  is  like  a  star-«a  star  that  is  not  only  framed  of  light,  and  self* 
burning  unconsumed  in  its  own  celestid  fires,  but  hung  in  light  as  in  an  at- 
mosphere which  it  does  not  itself  create,  and  thus  blended  and  bound  in  links 
of  %ht  to  all  the  rest  of  the  radiant  Host  of  Heaven.^  Thus  it  is  that  all  his 
aermona  are  as  a  galaxy*    Bead  one  of  them,  and  it  ia 

''  Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky—" 

Bead  many,  and  you  think  of  some  beautiful  and  suUime  night— a  Mght 
wkj,  with  Ihe  full  moon» 

'<  When  round  her  throne  the  radiant  planets  roll. 
And  stara  imnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  Pole." 

As  the  moon  is  among  tiie  stars— so  seems  the  Holy  Spirit  to  hang  efiukeni 
among  the  sacred  sparicles  of  thought  issuing  out  from  the  '*  blue  serene/  the 
untroubled  firmament  of  his  Christian  frame  of  being ! 
■     Vol.  XXIV.  p.u.efbfGoOgle     ■ 


aty**«4tie  inner  flkilfl«;  Omn  ca&  m^  bow  iown^snd  tdore  at  Ae  threalHiiiV 
aflrik  «MMl^il»  veciRMd^i^tlM  temple. 

Ift  fill  lliate  ^mxAA  of  usliigoirevl  men^  my  deir  J«bm9bv  whellMr  in  proM  or 
^iMMe>  to  wlrie!6>  we  nHPjr  jnstSitlily  £^  tbo  name^f  ^itino,  radi  i»  TajfltrV 
alidt  Mttton^i/  Is  thsfi^  notf «  spirk  iiwisiblo  to  tho  ejm^  imudiUe  to  the  ear v 
of  the  mere  understanding  ?  AmI  if  so,,  wfao^  thalP  iS'  wise-  in  ImiMUifly^  caB> 
think  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mtfo  understanding  may  ever  give  an  in« 
mfgM^'  or  «ti  griteaflftg^  kMo  sweh  trallw  of  our  beia|^  ag  sueb  men  aftll^yior 
and  Milton  have  oommunlcMed  t»  ltae>ri0e  ifr  a^  kind  of  dlmmev  rotelatioiii:  >> 

SHSfliaSD. 

^  Mail  ^nAio  tam  'fll  b^ovi^t<  Ectieate^  a'  tneii^  and  wone»  too,  say  I^  ao  miich 
»pOiiil)leMi^iildittiitoxpecklBipOMil4ei«siilt8Lr  II  edioatio*  be  eon^ed  to 
Hie  ittei*#  ividcrsliatii^^  »  nait  mi^  gaag  out  o'  sehods,  and  institutioiis,  and 
colleges,  after  seven  years  study,  far  waur  than  a  coof.  For  -^  caoi  geiienn* 
kens,  or  at  least  suspecks,  that  he>ii  atCDO^;  but  an  '*  Intellectual-all-in-all, 
$tf^'W9gdmfoifiik  WMt  efl^s  lAbi,  thinks  binaelfe  tho  vvnu  pevfeetion  -o'  GM's 
creters.  No  ae  single  thing  will  he  believo  thftC  be  doe^mt  Dndet8tapui-*^sM 
that  ye  may  ken  how  narrow  is  his  enei'^puir  blinded  moudiwarp,  that  has 
dchiJNd  Ittt^  into u^noAm &«l it'a a  fyaoc !  Nbo>  I  e«f  thk hnpfety^  Wiat 
any  y•^sif^ 

IFO«VH» 

«  Tbe  fai^KSt!  pbilMOpby,  whether  natval  o»  iientalphilMophT^  ny  dearest 
JUoa^h^MlMi  Ctastianhy^indeed,  the  highest  mental  phik>sopby  i»  Christie 
mAw^  But  flM  boaeatiiv  tbo  highest  i»  either  dangnons  or  uneatis^tory,  while 
the*  low  ndr  tbo  lowtst  is  notliiiig  hotter  than  Mind  bate  soeptieisniy  alftemating 
between  Mip«ratition  and  atheism*  An  iil^iAs^aeted,  or  oonftoedly  and  im* 
perfectly  ioft^rmed  person^  idio>  prides  bimaelf  upon^  and  trusts  to  his  under- 
irtityMng  >***<* 

'  SHEFHB&Sf. 

io  «t  u^  linofr  walkfn^  on  tke  edge  o'  the  bottsmloio  pit 

At  least  wandering  in  the  ways  that  lead  to  it 

saitttiitA^ 
'  Aad  ih«e  coitiiB  to  the  same  thing,  tbr ;  toKmlf^^  htokogth  o'  tiuMi  tfnd 
tetef,  and  in  he'M  play  pluuypsome  day  at  last>  just  like  a  sand-blind  nun 
botaneezin'  ina  wood,  andai'  at a»ce  tumblki',  thnwi^  briers  ayd  bBambin^ 
into  the  mouth  q'  an  auld  unsuspected  coal-pit — whereas,  a  man  that  was  quite 
bltn'  a'^&^ther  would  eilAier  hae  had  a  guide  wi'  him,  or,  what  is.  the  afill 
Mfosdienefor  ano  in  hie  condition,  wooldna  hao  ventured  rate  die  uiood  at 
aV  but  aio  contented  at  biaain  ingle  amang  hitf  wife  and  Mnis,  and  Mrtanecl 
wf  docent  bunillty  to  an  orthodox  seimon* 

MOBYn. 

Without  religion>  tibe  poor  are  poor  indee^^witb  it^  tbey  nnqr  be  tke  only 

O,  sir !  but  you  8omeltnits<  say  thiags^  wi'afiWie8(^8eHt0ntiouttiOB8.tk«t  sinkr 
into  the  heart.  I  hauld  it,  sir,  to  be  utterly  impossible  that  those  men,  who, 
as  friends  of  the  eduoatioa  of  the  people  avow  diat  ti^eir  character  may  be 
raised  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  tHttch  it  ia  doable,  by  the  distribution  of  ae  Li* 
brary  o'  Usefhl^  and  anither  o'  Enterteenan  Knowledge^  can  have  any  saving 
IflDOwkdge  etthev  o'  tbeir  ain  souls,  or  the  oo«k  o'  itiier  folk,  or  the  trials  and 
temptations  to  which  men  are  exposed,  who  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  wkb 
their  hands,  and  legs,  and  backs,  for  their  daily  bread,  or  o'  the  conditions  on 
which  alone  they  can  howp  to  bsuld  in  health  and  longevi^  their  moral  and 
their  religious  being.  What's  the  matter  wi^  ye«y  Ifr  Tiokkr,  ^at  you  dinna 
speak  ony  the  nicht? 

tlOXLVB. 

u  In  tbe  eompany  of  the  truly  wise  I  love  to  listen.    Beiide8>  to  tell  you  the 
Iruth,  James,  that  fire  has  nntde  me  ratkor  ikepy. 
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0HBPHBftD. 
TICKLER. 

Why^  my  dear  Shepherd^  'tii  'Uf  nn  tear  t%|^'«iMl  inm  ypwMcd  us  • 
song. 

Come^  James^  John  JikManViiteilgbrf^ 

And  I  will  accompany  yo»'Miidie>p»)Qer«iid:>M£pk 

I  hae  nae  objections— dfor  yonVe  Jitttatik  ft'ti^  for  music,  air,  bat  a  geniua 
too,  and  the  twa  dinna  always  yi»g  fUigghawr  wony  a  man  haein'  as  fine  an 
ear  for  tunes,  as  the-alanksian  a  wry  wtokt  timtm^n  to  the  grass  growin* 
roan'  the  yernal  primroses,  and  yet  no  able  to  play  on  ony  inatrttBient*-K>B 
eyen  the  flute— let  abee  the  pokor  BgAi^mof;^  \ 

A  true  and  fine  distiMlioQ. 

Whereas,  sir,  a  genius  for  mm^  om  bdug  mwc  out  o'  amaist  <my  material 
sabstanoe— be  it  h^,  timmer>  or  aim,  sic  are  the  hidden  qualities  o'  natoi 
that  lie  asleep,  even  as  if  they  wme-datd'Or  wem  aot,  ^  Aera(|«|lly  mysteri- 
ous power  that  Godr^ai ^ma  to aHin,  mBmrn nigs 4h0mo«lklk> the  notiee e' 
the  senses — in  this  case  the  «ar«*^iid  tfcon»  t»  ibe  «un^  AMtMy  ^f  hannony 
chimes  or  tinkles  mcmifuoA  and  aoi^gfcnial  to  lOiiy  ^s^train  »'  Imn'  or  o'  fancy 
that  the  poet  sings  to  the  munirion  iM  i\m  imialpian  pla^s  back  again,  or.  ra« 
ther  at  ane  and  the  same  time  to  the  poet— Che  twa  thegither  sae  speeritoal- 
eezin'  the  verra air  o'  the |MBi>  thufclbe  ire  mma$  ^tobwo^apipurely  aa  the 
star  tiiat  may  be  bUnkm'  in  thson^itlto  IttlffvnofirtmfliA  wilid#w>  ftae  its  ain 
hame  in  heaven ! ,  -  >  'i 


Come,  then,  James,  let  we  aaaampamr  yo«i«oa  my  favourite  inatrument;  a 
finer-toned  tongs  I  never  took  in  hand  than  {his  of  the  Octagon.  The  poker 
is  a  little  out  of  tune,  I  fei»*^^'bni  jdu^  Apt  tnmiu"  W0  ]nii»^«mnled  the 
chimes  at  midwgbt"  diflteeAow;  odf  dtar  Simpkmdr^^ 

amNwaiuPw 

Iwish  ImaynalrantiaiitiaJaiiiahin'  in  tfaetmiddlefO'|]|ty4aQgi  for  siccanan- 

ither  fe^ur  I  never  saw,  even  in  a  diaOaw^  tfiry  as  910U,  when  you  first  rax  your- 

sell  up  your  hail  hecht  on.tkeiitgy^ad  than  la«t  doon  awee  ower  the  tangB^ 

gm'  toaad  ft^  fid'  an  aKpaaNMNio' faoeiasaari^m  aa  if  it  depended  a*the« 


awmgrn 

gither  at  that  moment  .m.  ywg  whelhor  oriip  the  earth  was  to  continue  to 

cvcumvolve  on  her  ain  axis. 

Hckler  puts  aH  his  soul,  James,  into  whatever  he  happens  to  be  doin^  at 
the  time.  Why,  he  brushes  his  hat^  Meae  turning  out  at  two  for  a  oonistifea- 
^ttial  iraft,  wjii^aasm^  aaMtolng^  iiay, «aal  oMSiestaMsa^  ^as  Bmj^QmmBO. 
polish^  a  dramatic  sc^e,  before  making  an  a^etf^fW^twafy^  ' 


And  baith  o'  them  rub  aff  the  na^    CnrntmA  n^  4oia  BOiiflh  Jiat  ^IH*  a 
aoJtekpaeaa^^MnaadilHyi'a  AabbywQii^ 

iietter.    iJUBe-lbeawaonihe  liie^o  atorishodpwi  to  the  toaewa  aaid4he 
Jines  o' ^Iha  ijitf  toivrairtim  like  VMkfMicn  Ifae  48a»  tiMt,«r 
teBt»  IiHakeouit«iMry«ioD/«Hl  Uitfit  into  litde  ima^immm, -ebmm^mtiifi  o' 
the  essential  and  the  atend  dilferaaie .aineen  A^  W9ium^' mMttAiti^, 
and  them  o'  the  earth-girdHn'  ooaaB* 

aroavH. 

iCann^  «iyidear  James,  <daBH  kaep  inkier  fmv  longer  (in  wntaaMilg  jMn 
tude. 

SHBrjwm9t(5a%v  io  Tickler's  iong9  and  poker 
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Sowt"^*  John  NiMkwCMBmjflOer.'* 

The  ^liisy  ii  fair,  ihe  day  Ifly  nre^ 

The  bud  o'  the  rose  as  sweet  as  it's  boonie— 
But  there  ne'er  was  a  flower,  in  gurden  or  bower, 
Like  auld  Joe  Nichdson's  bonnie  Nannie* 
O  my  Nannie, 
My  dear  Mtde  Nannie, 
My  sweet  tittle  niddlety-noddlety  Nannie^ 
There  ne'er  was  a  flower. 
In  earden  or  bower, 
Lik^  anM  Joe  Nicholson's  Nanniew 

Ae  day  she  camd  out  wi'  a  rosy  blush. 

To  milk  her  twa  kye,  aae  eoutbie  an'  cannie-* 
I  cower'd  me  down  at  Uie  back  o'  the  bosh, 
^  .  To  watch  the  aur  o' my  bonnie  Nannie. 

O  my  Nannie,  ^cc  &e* 

Her  looks  so  gay,  o'er  Nature  away, 
'    Frae  bonnie  blue  een  aae  mild  and  mdOow-^ 
Saw  naething  sae  sweet,  in  Nature's  array. 
Though  clad  in  the  mombg's  gouden  yefiow^ 
O  my  Nannie,  ^  &C. 

My  heart  lay  beating  the  flowery  green. 

In  quakmg,  qnavering  agitation— 
And  the  tears  came  tri<£ling  down  frae  my  een, 

Wi'  perfect  love,  an'  wi'  admiration* 
O  my  Nannie,  &c.  &c 

^There's  mony  a  joy  in  this  world  below. 

And  sweet  the  hopes  that  to  sing  Wttenncannie*-* 
But  of  all  the  pleasures  I  efier  can  know. 
There's  none  like  the  love  o'  my  dearest  Nanttie* 
O  my  Nannie, 
My  dear  little  Nannie, 
My  sweet  little  niddlety-noddkty  Nanue** 
liiere  ne'er  was  a  flower. 
In  gurden  or  bower. 
Like  auld  Joe  Nicholson's  Nannie* 

KORTH* 

Bravo!  Ton  have  sent  ihatsrag  to  our  friend  Fdng^a  Frieoiship's  Oi* 

fering— haven't  you,  James  ? 

SHiFHsan. 
I  hae— and  anither  as  gude,  or  better* 

Enter  Mr  Ambrose  vaUh  a  hot  rooited  Bound  ttf Beef^'Kxno  Pbpiit  wUk  a 
couple  of  boiled  /)tiefct— Sir  Dayid  Gam  vaUk  a  trendter  tf  THpe,  n  Im 
Meg  Dodo-'cnd  Tafitourib  with  «  SdggU.  Pickled  StUnum,  Welch  Rabm 
Hte,  S^.  Sfc^^^md,  ae  mual,  Oifetere,  raw,  etewed,  scolloped,  roaoted,  4m£" 
pickled,  o/eouree^Giazarde,  Finsmno,  Bed  Herringe. 

SHBFHIRD. 

You've  really  served  w^  a  bonny  wee  neat  Mt  sooper  for  three,  Mr  Awm- 
lose.  I  hate,  for  my  aiu  pairt,  to  see  a  table  overloaded.  It's  sae  vnlgw*  111 
carve  the  haggis. 

yORTH* 

I  beseech  vou,  James,  for  the  love  of  all  that  is  dear  to  you,  here  and  here* 
after,  to  hold  your  hand*    Stop— stop— stop  !— 

(7^  SazFHXRD  etkke  the  Hog^,  and  the  Table  i$  inetantl^  ewrjkiwed,) 
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flHBFHXaD. 

Hettveiisaiideartlii  Is^eHtggigiiiad?  Tooelsi  Awmrote— looels !  Safe 
u«— we'll  a'  be  drooned ! 

{Pieardff  and  his  Tail  rush  out  for  totoels.) 

NORTH. 

Rash  man !  what  min  have  you  wrou^t  1  See  how  it  has  oTerflown  the 
deck  from  stem  to  stem— we  shall  all  be  lost. 

SHBFHK&D. 

Sweepin*  eveiry  tiling  afore  If !  Whare's  the  pair  biled  dyudcs  ?  Only  the 
croon-head  o'  the  roun  visible  1  Tooels— toods-^tooelsi  Send  roan'  the  fire* 
drum  through  the  city. 

{I^-^tUer  Picardy  und  **  the  Best"  with  napery.) 

MR  AMBROSE. 

Mr  Ndrth,  I  look  to  you  for  orders  in  the  midst  of  this  alarming  calamity. 
Shall  I  order  in  more  strength  ? 

SRSPHSRD. 

See — see— sir !  it's  creepin'  alang  the  carpet !  We're  like  men  left  tm  a 
sand-bank,  when  the  tide's  comin'in  Tampau^n'.  Oh !  that  I  had  insured  my 
life !  Oh !  that  I  had  learned  to  soom !  What  widl  become  o'  my  widow  and 
my  £eitherless  children ! 

irORTH. 

Silence  I  Let  us  cUe  like  men. 

BHEFHERI). 

(  O,  IaxtA  !  it's  ower  oisr  instm  already !  Open  a'  the  doors  and  wundowB^ 
and  let  it  find  its  ain  level.    Ill  up  on  a  chau:  in  the  meantime. 

{The  Shepherd  mounts  the  back  of  The  Chair,  and  draws  Mr  North 
up  after  him.) 
Sit  on  my  ahoothers,  my  dear— dear— dearest  rir.    I  iiksist  on't  Mr  Tick- 
ler, Mr  Awmrose,  Khig  Pepin,  Sir  David,  and  Tappitourie^you  wee  lazy 
deevil— help  Mr  North  up— hdp  Mr  North  up  on  my  shoothers ! 

(Mr  North  is  elevated,  Crutch  and  €dl,  astride  on  the  Shzfherd's 
'  shoulders.) 

KOKTH. 

Good  God!  Wliere  is  Mr  Tickler? 

SBEFHEBD. 

Look— look— look,  nr,— vonner  he's  staunin'  on  the  braee-pieoe— <m  the 
mantel !  Noo,  Amrose,  and  a'  ye  waiters,  make  your  escape,  and  leave  us  to 
^our  fate,  bh !  Mr  NorUi,  gie  us  a  prayer.-^What  for  do  you  look  so  meeser- 
'«ble^  Mr  Tickler  ?  Death  is  bommon— 'tis  but  '^  pasidng  through  Natnr'  to 
£temity !"  And  yet — to  be  drooned  in  haggis  11  be  waur  than  Clarence's 
dream!  Alack,  and  alas-a- day  1  it's  up  to  the  ring  o' the  bell-rope!  Speak,  Mr 
Tickler— O  speak^  8ir«-Men  in  our  dismal  conditioDf— Are  you  sittm'  easy. 
Mr  North? 

NORTH. 

Quite  80^  my  dear  James,  I  am  per^Mtly  xes^ned.  Yet^  what  is  to  become 
«f  MagiH- 

aHSVBXRD.   ' 

0  my  wee  Jamie  I 

KORTH.      ' 

1  fear  I  am  very  heavy,  James.  . 

8HBFHER9. 

'tDinna  My%  sii^— dinna  say't  I'm  like  the  pious  iEneas  bearin'  his  fiither 
Ancheeses  through  the  flames  o'  Troy.  The  sunilie  does  na  baud  gude  at  a' 
points— I  wish  it  did— Oh,  baud  fast,  sir,  wi'  your  arms  roun'  my  neck,  lest 
the  crud  tjrrant  o*  a  hag^  swoop  ye  desn  awa  undei^  the  sideboard  to  ine« 
vitaUe  dea&  I 

NORTH. 

Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  it  is  one  wide  wiMemess  of  suet  I 

TICKLER. 

Hurra !  hurra !  hurra ! 

SHSFHERD. 

Do  you  hear  the  puirgenUenum^  Christopher?  It'a  affeckin' to  men  in  our 
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condition  to  see  the  pictur  we  hae  WAh  iwid  o'  in  accounts  o'  shipwrecks  re* 
akezedr  Tiikiothv'8  giiie  mad !  Hear  till  him  ahoatiflC  HT  berfM  ^«  iie 
brink  o' eternity ! 

Hurra !  hurra  I  hurra ! 

NO&TH. 

Horrible !  most  horrible !       ^ 

TICILBB. 

^  ThehiggiBi8  6Ubsid^-*4|iehag^]BsiibBiiiBg!  It  fail  fi^Hi  te  ittdi  by 
tile  si^ba^  siAce  the  Shepherd's  liHt  c^aealatioB.  . 

SHEFHE&D.  , 

If  you're  tellin'  a  lee^  Timothy,  111  wadeower  to  you,  and  bring  you  doon 
aff  the  mantel  wi'  the  crutch.-HCan  I  bdieve  my  een  f  It  is  subseedinV 
Humw  I  burraw  I  hurraw  I  Niaa  tones  nine*  Mx  N0rth>  io  oUr  ieUyteciaoe 
—and  the  Protestant  ascendency! 


'  Hurra t  hurraw!  hurree! 

NoOy  «fr>  yjM  may  dkmunt. 

{Re-enter  the  Household,  with  the  immediate  neigMeutkoed.) 

SHBPHBKD. 

High  Jinks !  High  Jmks !   High  Jinks !   The  hi«giB  haa  |^tln'  wt  tiie 
fire^  and  sealed  up  the  boiler — 
^     {1%e  Bhkpu^kd  detceifids  upon  aSfmrs^  imdiete  Mm  Hogau  ^^ntlg.^ 

VOBTH.  ? 

Oh,  Jamesy  I  am  «  daft  auldmanl 

SHEPHERD. 

Ko  sae  silly  as  Solomon^  sir^  at  you're  lime  o'  fife.    Noo  te  toopcr^ 

TICKLBX«: 

How  the  de¥U  am  I  to  get  down  ?  ^ 

SHSFHBltD* 

How  the  deeyil  did  you  get  up  ?  Oh,  ho,  by  the  gas  MAut  I  And  it's  been 
removed  in  the  confusion.  Either  jump  down — or  stay  where  you  are,  Mr 
Tickler.  *      !  :  > 

TICCI.SB* 

CiMOie  aowy  Jaioes^^tfte  Wer  the  ladder. 

«HBFHSmB. 

O  that  Mr  Chantry  was  here  to  aoulptur  him  in  tbat  altitudsf  Stvttld» 
fmt  your  ri^t  hauo* !  ▲  wee  grain  heidMr  I  Hoo  gran  he  hwdcs  in  banp> 
rdievo! 

TicKxam.  , 

< .  Skotv  o?cr  the  laMor,  xm  an  of  the  mist,  et  111  hmui  you  wilfa  the 
crystaL 

SHKPHEfiD. 

Sit  ^Mn,  Mr  I^A,  'Oppffita  to  m»--«nd,  Mx  Ailmxoie,  tackJMii'iny 

plate  for  a  shave  o'  the  beef. — ^Is  na  he  the  perfeck  pictur  o'theiateJUgfi^ 
Honourable  William  Pitt  ? — Shall  I  send  yeu,  sir,  some  o'  the  biled  dyuck  ? 

NORTH. 

If  you  please,  James— Bather  '^  liJos  Patience  on  a  monument  smiling  at 

aHR7HXRI>» 

6le  w  a  saag,  Mr  Tidder,  and  then  you  afadUlMietlie  laddQB»  Imrrer 
prped  a  nasted  roan'  afore-^'a  real  savoury. 

NORTH* 

'^  Oh!  who  can4eil  haw baed  ft  is  to  dybcnb 

The  height  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar  V 

SHBIHERD. 

Ill  let  you  doon,  Mr  Tickler,  if  yau  loucb  the  oeiHft'  wi'  your  Al0prs. 
Itherwise^  you  maun  sing  a  sang. 

CTicKLBB  iriei  mtdjkiis. 

TiCXXBS* 

'  Well,  if  I  must  aing,  let  ma  hippe  m  tumbkar  flC  loddy. 
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(The  Sm%r»EMDfilk  a  iumbier  from  ike  Jug,  and  hakmcmg  it  m^  the  cren 
qfiba  oruteh,  reaekee  itupio  Me  Tickler.) 
TicKLKiu — (jnage^) 


THB  TWA  KAGICXANS. 


The  iMly  ttimds.in  h/Bthewts  do«r. 
As  straight  as  willow  wand ; 

The  bladumith  stood  a  little  forbye^ 
Wi*  hammer  in  his  hand. 

Weel  may  ye  dress  ye,  lady  foir, 

Into  your  robes  o'  red, 
Before  the  mom  at  this  same  time, 

FS  Umk  your  silken  snooi. 

Awa%  awa*,  ye  coal-black  smith, 
WottM  ye  da  me  the  wraog, 

T»  think  to  gain  my  virgin  love,, 
That  I  hae  kept  sae  laag  ? 

,  Then  she  has  hadden  up  her  hand, 
And^he  sware  by  th«  mold, 
I  wuMna  be  a  blacksmith^s  wife 
For  a'  ^e  waxld^s  gold. 

O  !  rather  I  were  dead  and  gone, 
And  my  body  laid  in  grave, 
«  file  a  maty  ttook  o*  oeal-black  iiiutb^ 
My  vkg^  loveahottM  have. 

'  But  he  1^  hadden  un  his  hand, 
Aod  he  sware  by  the  mass, 
.   ril  cause  ye  be  my  light  leman« 
For  die  hauf  o'  that  and  less. 
Chorui»~-0  bide,  lady  bide, 

And  aye  he  bade  her  bide ; 
.  The  ms^  smith  your  leman  shall  be, 
For  a*  your  taeSck  pride. 

Then  she  became  a  turtle  dow. 

To  fly  ap  hi  the  air; 
And  he  became  anodier  dow. 

And  they  flew  pair  and  pair. 
O  bide,  lady,  bide,  &c, 

^e  turned  herself  into  an  eel, 
To  swim  into  yon  bum ; 


And  he  became  a  iq^eckled  trout. 
To  give  the  eel  a  turn. 

O  bide  lady,  bide,  &c. 

Theo  she  became  a  duck»  a  duck. 
Upon  ft  reedy  lake ;  ' 

And  like  smith  ifi*  her  tosoom  or  dive. 
Became  a  rose-kamed  drake. 
O  bide^  lady,  bide^  && 

She  tum'd  herself  into  a  har^ 
To  rin  ower-  hill  ad  Mlow ;    . 

And  be  became  a  gude  grey  hound. 
And  boldly  he  did  foUow. 

O  bide,  lady,  bide,  &c 

Then  she  became  a  gay  grey  mare. 
And  stood  in  yonder  slack  ; 

And  he  became  a  gilt  saddk, 
And  Sttt  upon  het  back. 

O  bide,  hidy,  bide,  &c 

Then  she  became  a  bet  gitdle, 

And  he  became  a  cake  I 
And  a*  the  ways  she  tum'd  herseU, 

The  blacksmith  was  her  make. 
O  bide,  lady,  bide,  &c. 

She  tum*d  herseH  into  a  ship. 
To  sail  out  ower  the  flood  ; 

He eaM  a  nailimin  her  taffl; 
And  syne  the  ship  she  stood* 
O  tAi»i  hidy,  Me,  fte . 

Then  she  became  a  silken  plaid. 

And  stietcb'd  upon  a  bed : 
And  1m  \)ecame  %  green  coverings 
And  thus  the  twa  were  wed. 
CWti<.<— Was  she  wae,  he  held  her  sae,  ' 
And  still  he  bade  her  bide  ;    . 
The  rusty-smidi  her  leman  was. 
For  a*  her  meikle  pride. 


$HS]>IIEBB. 

Noo^sir— -here  is  the  ladder  to  you-^fot  which  you're  indebted  to  Mr  Peter 
Buchan^  o'  Peterhead^  the  ingenious  collector  o'  the  Ancient  Ballads^  f^  which 
re  have  chanted  so  roeeritedly  the  speerited  Twa  Magicians.  It's  a  capital  col^ 
lection — ^and  should  he  added  in  a*  libraries,  to  Percy,  and  Ritsoil,  and  Head- 
ley,  and  the  Minstrelsy  o'  the  Border,  and  John  Fiiday,  and  Robert  Jaraieit 
son,  and  Gilchrist,  and  Kinloch,  and  the  Quarto  o'  that  clever  diie),  Motherv- 
well  o'  Paisley,  wha's  no  only  a  gude  collector  and  commentator  6'  ballads,  hut 
a  gUde  writer  o'  them  too — as  he  has  proved  by  that  real  poetical  address  o'  a 
Northman  to  his  Swurd  hi  ane  o'  the  Annals.  Come  awa'  ooon,  sir— Kjome  awa* 
doon.— Tak  tent,  for  the  steps  are  gae  sh(^^.    Noo— sir— fa'  to  the  roun'. 

TICKLER. 

.  r  have  no  appetite,  James.  I  have  been  suffering  all  night  under  a  compli- 
cation of  capital  complaints— the  toothach,  which  Kke  a  fine  attenuated  red- 
h«t  steel- sting,  keeps  diooting  dirou^  an  old  nigged  stumpy  which  to  touch 
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with  my  tongue  is  agony— the  tongoa-ach,  from  a  blister  on  that  weapon,  thai 
I  begin  to  fear  may  prove  cancerous — the  lip-ach>  from  havfa^  aoddentally 
given  myself  a  labial  wound  in  sucking  out  an  oyster— -the  eye-oeh,  as  if  an 
absolute  worm  were  laying  eggs  in  the  pupil — ^the  eaT-ach,  tinglin'  and  stoun* 
nin'  to  the  very  brain,  till  my  chum  seems  beating  for  evening  nurade— to  which 
add  a  headach  of  the  hammer  and  anvil  kind — and  a  stomacn-ach,  that  seems 
to  intimate  that  dyspepsy  is  about  to  be  Converted  into  cholera  morbus;  and 
you  have  a  partial  enumeration  of  the  causes  that  at  nresent  deaden  my  appe- 
tite—and toat  prevented  me  from  dumting  the  ballad  with  my  usual  viva* 
dty.    However— I  will  trouble  you  for  a  duck. 

SHEFHEIUO. 

You  canna  be  in  the  least  pain,  wi'  sae  mony  complaints  as  these— for  they 
Hiaun  neutraleeze  ane  anither.  But  even  if  they  dinna,  I  believe  mysell,  wi'  the 
Stdcs,  that  pain's  nae  evil— Duma  you,  Mr  North  ? 

NO&TH. 

Certamly.  But,  Tickler,  you  know,  has  many  odd  crotchets*  Frayj  James, 
have  you  read  the  last  numtier  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Pray,  Mr  North,  have  you  lowpt  ower  the  Castle  o'  Embro  ^  I  wnd  as  sune 
ofl^  to  walk  through  the  interior  o'  Africa,  frae  Tripoli  to  Timbuctoo.  How« 
somever,  I  did  read  Mr  Jaffiray's  article  on  the  Dedme  and  F&*  o'  Pbetry. 

KO&TH. 

I  read  with  pleasure  all  that  my  ingenious  brother  writes  ;  but  he  is  often 
a  little  paradoxiod  or  so— sometimes  a  little  superficial,  I  fear,  in  his  philoso^* 

}»hy  ana  criticism.  However,  he  handles  delicately  and  gracefully  everv  siib- 
ect  he  touches ;  and  seldom  fails  to  leave  on  it  something  of  the  brlgntness 
of  his  genius. 

SHEFHESD. 

The  article's  doonrioht  intolerable  and  untenable  nonsense  frae  beginnin*  to 
end.  Whether  Poetry's  exhowsted  or  no,  it's  no  for  me  to  say ;  but  Mr  Jaffiray 
himsell,  though  that  could  scarcely  hae  been  his  end  in  writin  't,  has  proved 
in  his  article,  beyond  a'  doubt,  that  Criticism  is  in  the  dead-thraws. 

NO&TH. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  certainly,  James,  to  hear  my  brother  absolutely 
asserting,  thatvin  our  Poetry  since  Cowper,  tiiere  is  ''  little  invention,  litUe 
direct  or  overwhelming  passion,  and  little  natural  simplicity," — '^  no  ^udden 
unconscious  bursts  eiwer  of  nature  or  passion — no  casual  flashes  of  fancy— no 
alight  passing  intimations  of  deep  but  latent  emotions — ^no  rash  darings  of 
untutored  genius  soaring  proudly  up  jnto  the  infinite  imknown.'* 

SHEFHEHD. 

After  havin'  in  every  ither  article,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  laboured  wi'  a' 
his  power  to  pruve  the  direck  contrar' !  Noo  that  the  New  Licht  has  brak  in 
on  him,  he  maun  look  back  on  the  Francey  Jaffiray  that  keepit  year  after  year 
oratoricallv — ^I  mean  oracularly — ^hannguin'  on  the  terrible  and  awfu'  bursts 
o'  a'  the  dark  and  fierce  passions  in  Byron's  poetry,  as  a  wee  demented  mad* 
man  or  liuiatic 

MOaTH. 

But  what  say  you,  James,  to  "  no  rash  darings  of  imtutored  genius"  ? 

SHEFHSan. 

That  it's  either  nonsensical  or  fawse.  If  he  allude  to  the  great  leevin'  Poeta 
wha.  have  had  College  educations,  then  its  nonsensical ;  for  boo  could  they 
''shew  rash  dawrins  o'  untutured  genius,"  seein'  that  ane  and  a'  o'  then^ 
had  tutors,  public  and  preevat,  for  years  ?  If  he  allude  to  me,  and  Allan  Kin* 
nigam,  and  Bloomfield,  and  Clare,  and  ithers,  wha  were  left  to  educate  our« 
aeUs,  tiien  it's  fowse.  *'  Nae  rash  dawrin's  o'  untutored  genius  "  indeed !  Ill 
thank  him,  or  the  likes  o'  him,  wi'  a'  his  tutored  genius,  to  write  Eilmeny^ 
or  Mary  I^ee  the  Female  Pilgrim  o'  the  Sun,  or  ae  single  {irose  tale  o'  honest 
Allan's,  or  ae  single  sang  like  mony  o'  his  spirit- stirrin  strains  baith  about  the 
land  and  the  sea.  **  Nae  rash  dawrin's  a  untutored  genius"  indeed !  Im« 
pident  body,  I  wush  he  mayna  hae  been  fou'  or  rather,  I  wush  he  may 
,— for  afore  I  dedair'd  mysell  a  Toiy,  he  himsell  told  tiie  warld  in  sae  monv 
words,  that  my  Poetry  was  fix'  o'  ^*  Dawrin'  flidxts  o'  untutored  genius;"  ana 
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tae  it  is,  in  «pite  o'  the  ignorant  impertinence  o'  the  like  o'  him,  and  ither  en«- 
Yions  dyes  that  out  o'  natural  or  political  malice  wiU  annonymously  slump 
half-*a-dizzen  o'  men  o'  genius  ower  into  ae  clause  o'  a  sentence,  whi<m,  when 
you  analeeze't^  is  just  naething  mair  nor  less  than  a  self-evident  and  contemp- 
tihle  lee. 

NORTH. 

How  I  admire  the  Doric  dialect,  my  dear  James !  What  a  di£^rence  to  the 
ear  in  the  soimd  of  lie  and  lee !  / 

SHEPHERD. 

My  ear  detecks  nane.  But  supposing  there  to  be  a  difference  i'  the  80un% 
there's  nane  in  the  sense ;  and  Mr  Jaffray,  either  in  the  ae  creetique  or  the 
ither,  maun  hae  said  what  is  no'  true. 

NORtH. 

A  mere  matter  of  taste— of  opinion,  James ;  and  will  you  not  allow  a  man 
to  change  his  mind  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

No,  I  won't.  At  least,  no  an  auld  man  like  Mr  Jafiray.  It's  just  in  mere 
matters  o'  taste  and  opinion  that  111  no  alloo  him  or  ony  ither  supperannated 
creetic  to  say  that  he  has  changed  his  mind — ^without  at  least  tellin'  him  that 
he's  a  coof-— and  that  what  he  may  conceive  to  be  a  change  o'  opinion^  is  only 
a  decay  o'  faculties — a  dotage  o'  the  mind. 

NORTH. 

My  brother  complains  that  we  have  no  poetry  now-a-days,  containing 
"  slight  passing  intimations  of  deep,  but  latent  emotions"— yet  in  three  or 
four  most  elaborate  disquisitions  of  his  on  the  genius  of  Campbell,  the  power 
of  thus,  by  slight  passing  intimations,  raising  "  deep  but  latent  emotions,"  is 
dwelt  upon  as  the  power  chioracteristic  of  Uiiat  delightful  poet,  beyond  al« 
most  all  other  men  tnat  ever  wrote ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  can  a  man,  after  contradickin'  himsell  in  that  silly  and  senseless  manner, 
look  himsell  in  the  face  in  the  momin',  when  he  sits  doon  to  shave  ? 

NORTH. 

My  brother  goes  on  to  say  of  Modem  British  Poets,  that  "  their  chief  fault 
is  the  want  of  subject  and  matter — the  absence  of  real  persons,  4ntelligible  in- 
terests, and  conceivable  incidents—" 

SHEPHERD. 

•  I  really  wush,  sir,  you  would  gie  ower  quotin'  drivel,  for  it  maks  me  sick. 
Ca'  you  that  leavin'^  "  on  every  subject  he  touches,  something  o'  the  brichtness 
o'  his  genius  ?" 

NORTH. 

Why,  I  confess,  James,  that  here  my  respected  brother  is  indeed  a  great 
goose. 

SHEPHERD. 

>  Or  rather  a  wee  bit  duck— cryin'  quack,  quack,  quack— as  it  ploutera  amang 
the  dubs ;  and  then  streekin'  itsell  up,  as  if  it  were  tryin'  to  staun  on  its  tail, 
and  flappin'  the  dirty  pearls  frae  its  wings,  and  lengtnenin'  out  its  neck  like 
an  eel,  and  lookin'  roun'  about  it  wi'  a  sort  o*  triumph— cries  quack— quack — 
quack,  again — and  then  dives  doon  in  the  gulf  pn^oond  for  anither  mouth- 
fu'  o'  something,  leavin'  naething  veesible  in  the  upper  warld  but  its-*- 
doup! 

NORTH. 

^  The  poetry  of  Crabbe  and  Scott  is  fuller  of  ^'  real  persons,  intelligible  inte- 
rests, and  conceivable  incidents,"  than  any  other  poetry— -Shakspeare  of  course 
always  excepted — ^perhaps  yet  in  existence ;  and  this,  or  nearly  this,  my  bro- 
ther has  saia  at  least  a  thousand  times— ^showing,  and  well  showing — ^for  I  re- 
peat, James,  *'  that  on  every  subject  he  handles,  he  leaves  something  of  the 
brightness  of  his  genius," — ^that  therein  lies  their  power  and  glory. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  I  hae  only  to  repeat,  sir,  that  I  wunder  hoo  your  brither  can  after  a" 
that  look  himsell  in  the  face  in  the  momin'  when  he  sits  doon  to  shave. 

NORTH. 

My  brother,  James,  says,  that  all  the  Poems  of  Crabbe,  Scott,  Byron, 
Vol.  XXIV.  4  T^  t 
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Moortv  Southey,  Warddvraffth^  Coleridge,  Campbell^  yoiifsalf>  and  ail  others 
poets  now  Uving  or  dead  ainoe  Cowper  and  Buras^x-**''  are  but  shadowB,  we^ 
fear>  tl^at  have  no  independent  or  aubstantial  exiafeenee-^and  though  reflected 
from  grand  and  beantifm  origiuaK  haTa  but  Httle  cbance*'  of  being  remem* 
bered,  and  so  forth. — What  say  you  to  that,  James  ? 

SH£PRBBn. 

I  say  that  that's  ei^er  ik^  in  the  Edinburgh  Rertew,  or  ^t  the  Editor 
ought  to  be  in  a  strait- waistcoat.  For  the  man  that  rares  in  that  fashion  'a  na 
safe-'^nd  some  day  '11  bite. 

N0R7H. 

Scakt's  Foema^  he  sayss,  aie  mere  reflections  of  the  Homances  of  Chiyalry-'<« 
which,  I  admit,  he  could  not  have  said,  had  he  ever  read  one  single  romance 
of  chivalry— either  in  prose  or  verse^^aa  you,  James,  know  well,  that  in  all 
poottts  whatever  Aey  are  the  very  antipodea*^ 

SHEPHEBD. 

I  never  read — ^nor  even  saw  ane  o'  the  Romances  o'  Cheevalry  in  my  life^x^ 
cepp  vou  ea'  Blind  Haity^s  Sir  William  Wallace  ane-<->and  it,,  to  he  sure^ 
though  a  glorious  anld  thnig-4ia8  about  as  little  resemblance  to  Marmion--«s: 
a  peat-^ear-nnae  contemptiblie  v^iide  for  rattUn'  either  up  or  doon  a  hiU  wi' 
an  active  nag-^to  a  war^ehaiiot  armed  wi'  scythes,  and  thunderin'  ow»  the 
fleld  wi'  four  white  horses. 

NOSTH. 

Then  Wordsworth^  it  seems*  went  hade  to  the  early  haUada  far  his  Excur- 
sion, SKMinets  to  Lihartj»  &€.  &e*>  and  all  olhern  ahke  ta  Spenaer  and  Shak« 
8peare>  and— 

SHEFHEBna  > 

Oh,  sir  I  teH  me  what  I  hae  aaid  or  dune  to  deserve  mc  drivd  aa  this  bein' 
poured  out  upon  me  as  a  punishment ;  and  I  wnllmak  ony  apology  you  like  ta 
demand,  doon  even  to  axin'  pardon  at  your  feet  on  my  bare  knees ! 

NORTH. 

My  brother  sums  up  by  setting  Mr  Atherstone,  as  a  poet,  by  the  side  of 
Mr  Southey ! 

SHEPHsan. 

Mr  Atherstane,  Irom  what  I  hae  seen  o'  his  verses,  may  jost  aa  weel  be  set 
at  ance  by  the  side  o'  Shakspeare.  Mr  Soothey  is  a  poet  o'  the  very  highest 
order,  sir— and  Thalaba,  Madoc,  Roderic,  Kehama— are  gran'  soun's,  tmtt  at 
ance  W  the  mind  wilh  ioaages  o'  high  adiievement.  Has  Mr  Atherstane 
reaUy  written  poema  like  them  ?  If  sae,  I  wush  I  was  introduced  to  hioH^^nd 
that  he  was  sittin'  here  just  noo  at  the  Noctes. 

NORTH. 

\  ^au^  have  no  objections,  Jame&^none  in  the  world ;  but  Mr  Ather- 
stone (I  say  it  reluctantly)  is  not  much  of  a  poet.  Something  of  a  paints  hci 
may  be,  though  his  conceptions,  vivid  enough  in  themselves,  seem  to  arise  in 
senea»  and  oft«i  too  in  great  cdiifusicm  sjid  disarray ;  nor  haa  he  been  able  to 
produce  a  single  picture,  having  in  it  Unity,  comprehending  all  the  details; 
great  and  small,  to  wbic^  they  are  all  made  to  conform,  and  which  is  felt  to 
be  the  ^[urit  of  the  whole.  Till  he  does  this,  he  is  not  even  a  painter ;  and 
for  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  I  refer  him  to  his  friend  MartiA.  In  the  «Hno 
article*  oiy  brother  Ifunents  the  loss  '*  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  their 
youth"  of  Kirke  White,  Eeats,  and  PoUok — and  "  that  powerful,  though  more 
uncertain  genius,  less  prematurely  extinguished,  Shelley."  Now,  why  did  he 
not  encourage,  animate,  and  spread  the  fame  of  these  poets  while  they  were 
alive,  to  reap  profit  and  pkasnre  from  his  praise  ^ 

SHIPHKRn. 

I  fancy,  because  he  caved  little  or  naething  about  them^  and  eithar  never 
knew,  or  ^^rgot,  that  such  poets  were  in  existence. 

NORTH. 

Henry  Kirke  White,  when  chilled  by  the  frost  of  criticism,  would  have  had 
his  blood  warmed  within  the  very  core  of  his  heart,  by  a  panegyric  on  his  ge- 
nius in  such  a  work,  so  powerM  for  good  and  evil,  as  the  Edinburgh  Review 
then  was — But  no-— not  a  hint  dropp^  of  '<  die  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  his 
life,"  till  many  yelun  after  hia  pure  sphit  had  soared  to  heaven  I 
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SHBFUEHD. 

While  Mr  Soothey  cheered  the  life  o'  the  young  peaaive  bard,  and  after 
deatii,  embslmed  his  name  in  one  of  the  mott  beautiM  piecea  of  biogra|phy  in 
the  language  I 

KORTH. 

M^  brother  praised  Kefto^  it  it  true,  but  loinewlut  tardily,  and  with  no 
discrimination ;  and,  to  this  hour,  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  his  Lamia  and 
ItabMla,  in  which  Keats's  genius  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage ;  while,  from 
the  utter  silence  observed  towards  him  in  genend^  it  is  plain  enough  Uiat  he 
cares  nothing  for  him,  and  that  it  is  not  unjust  or  unfair  to  suspect  the  inser« 
tion  of  the  article  on  Endymioh  was  broug^il  about  by  a  CoclDDey  jobef  Hukit 
or  Hazlitt's. 

6H1FHS&D. 

Is  his  rtview  0'  Foilok's  Course  of  Time  a  fine  one  ? 

KORTH. 

That  noUe  Faem  has  never  be^i  so  much  as  mentiooed,^-^ougb»  no. 
doubt,  the  mere  introduction  of  PoUok'^  name  is  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  sa» 
crifice  to  the  genius  of  ihat  singularly  gifted  young  man. 

SHsruzux 

And  what  said  he  o'  Shelley  ? 

KOaTH* 

Never,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  one  single  sellable.  Now>  my  dear 
James,  dl  this  may  be  very  consistent  with  the  principles  on  which  my  bro- 
ther conducts  his  Review  ;  but  nobody  can  say  that  it  is  a  high-minded,  (lae« 
sduled,  warm-hearted  system.    The  voice  of  praise  can  be  of  no  avail  then,*- 

^'  Nor  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death.'* 

Still,  with  aH  his  deficiencies^  inconsisteneie&>  and  contradictions,  my  brother 
is  a  charming  critic* 

SHIPHBRD* 

O'  a'  the  creetics  o'  this  age,  you  alone,  sir,  have  shown  that  you  have  a 
heart     ITou're  the  best  creetic  that  ever  existed  o'  warks  o'  itnagination. 

NOATH. 

That  aeems  to  be  the  general  opinion.    Yet  ev^  I  am  not  perfection. 

SHEPHBRD* 

Dinna  allow  yoursell  to  say  sae,  sir ;  you're  Sen  ow&t  modest 

NORTH. 

Thete's  Mr  David  Lester  Kidiardson,  or  some  other  dissatisfied  person,  who 
says,  in  that  entertaining  work,  the  London  Weekly  Review,  that  the  last  de- 
gradation that  can  be£dl  a  writer,  is  to  be  praised  in  Blackwood's  Magazine* 

SRKPHXJID. 

Faith,  he's  maybe  no  fiir  wrang  there.  Is  that  the  Diamond  Poet,  who  pub-* 
lished  three  hunder  and  sixty-five  panegyrics  on  his  ain  genius,  by  way  o' 
Notes  and  Illustrations  to  his  Sonnets-*ane  for  every  day  in  the  year  ? 

NORTH. 

The  same. 

SHIPHRRD. 

His  tnodesty's  amaist  as  mat's  your  ain,  sir ;  for  he  canna  bring  himaell 
to  believe  that  ony  bodv  win  credit  his  being  a  poet,  without  ha'^  his  judg- 
ment overpowered  by  the  testimony  o'  a  cloud  o  vritnesses. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps  he  was  nettled,  James,  by  my  exposure  of  that  puffisry ;  but  the 
truth  is,  I  have  a  great  kindness  for  David,  and  the  very  first  volume,  either 
of  prose  or  verse,  he  publishes,  Ishall  try  him  with  praise  in  Blackwood ;  and 
he  will  be  surprised  to  find  diat  it  is  far  more  delightful,  and  not  nearly  so 
d^;rading,  as  he  or  his  contributor,  during  a  fit  of  the  jaundice,  imagined. 

SUKPHERD. 

Tak  care  ye  dinna  turn  his  head-^fbr  I  should  be  aturry  o'  that,  as,  if  he's 
the  Editor  o  the  Weekly  Review,  he's  a  clever  fallow. 

NORTH. 

Haalitt,  too,  has  lately  somewhere  said— I  think  in  that  acute  paper,  the 
Examiner— that  Maga  is  a  work  of  which  no  man  will  mention  the  name,  who 
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has  anj  regard  to  his  own  character.  Now^  Hazlitt  has  not  written  a  paper 
of  any  kbSi  whatever^  these  last  ten  years^  without  using  the  most  unwar* 
Bantahle>  and  unprovoked^  and  unnecessary  liberties^  with  Maga's  name. 
Therefore^  Hazlitt  is  a  man  who  has  no  regard  to  his  own  character. 

SHEFHBRD. 

You  hae  him  on  the  hip  there>  sir.    It's  a  good  syllo^sm. 

NORTH. 

Yet  you  see^  James,  the  inutility  of  the  syllogistic  form  of  reasoning ;  for  it 
ends  with  proving  what  has  already  been  admitted  by  all  the  world. 

SHEFHEBD. 

I  see  your  meaning  sir— Oh !  but  you're  a  desperate  sateerioal  auld  chid, 
and  plant  your  skein  dhu— — 

NO&TH. 

The  blundering  blockhead,  Jtoies,  drove  his  own  knife  up  to  the  hilt  in  his 
own  side,  beneath  the  fifth  rib,  in  his  rage  to  strike  a  harmless  old  man  like 
me,  who  was  not  minding  the  maniac,  and  had  not  kicked  him  for  years. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  man,  but  there^s  a  cawm,  cauld,  clear,  glitterin'  cruelty  in  the  expres- 
sion o'  your  een  the  noo,  that's  no  canny,  and  youll  obleege  me  by  takin'  aff 
your  glass ;  for  the  taste  o'  that  Glenlivet's  eneuch  to  saften  the  sowl  towards 
the  |;reatest  reprobate. .  A  caulker  o't  could  mak  a  man  for  a  minute  or  twa 
amaist  endure  a  Cockney. 

NORTH. 

-  Maga,  James,  is  an  Engine. 

SHEPHERD. 

An  Ingine !— Lord  safe  us ! — She  is  that !— A^  Ingine  o'  five  bunder  Ele- 
phant-power. Nae  mortal  man  should  be  entrusted  wi'  sic  an  Innne ;  it's 
aneuch  to  mak  ony  man  as  prood  as  Nebuchadnezzar— and  if  you  dinna  tak 
tent,  wha  kens  but  you  may  share  the  fate  o'  that  unfortunate  mcmarch.  You 
would  be  a  curious  creter  on  a'  fowres,  munchin'  gerse ! 

NORTH. 

Maga  is,  you  know,  my  dear  James,  an  omnipresence.  In  hall  And  hut 
alike,  her  visits  are  hailed  by  the  heart-acclamation  of  young  and  old — ^her 
face  beams  in  equal  beauty  by  the  ihre-light  reflected  from  Inrass  mirrors  bright 
as  gold,  within  a  chimnev-piece  of  the  dove-coloured  Italian  marble— and  by 
the  peat-low  frae  the  ingle  o'  the  '^  auld  clay  bi^in' " 

SHEPHERD. 

As  noo  and  then  the  melted  snaw-flakes  drip  doun  the  open  himm,  sir,  and 
the  reading  lassie,  while  the  flickering  flame  momentarily  l^ves  a  darker  shade 
ower  the  gay  or  serious  page,  loots  doon  her  silken  snood  nearer  to  the  embers, 
that  the  circle  mayna  lose  ae  word  o'  auld  Christopher  North,  or  the  Shep* 
herd,  or  Delta,  whether  Delta  be  singin'  a  sweet  sang,  aiblins  about  Mary, 
Queen  o'  Scotland,  or  tellin'  a  comical  story  in  a  Chapter  in  the  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures o'  that  curious  Dalkeith  tailor  body,  now  retired,  as  I  hear,  fne  biz« 
ziness,  hain'  taen  out  his  capital  altogether,  and  become  a  Box-proprietor  on 
the  £sk— Mansie  Wauch. 

NORTJt. 

That,  James,  is  true  fame.  The  consciousness  of  a  circulation  confined  to 
certain  classes— an  exclusive  circulation,  would  be  the  death,  or  paralysis  of 
my  genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

'Cause  in  that  case,  you  would  have  to  compose  for  an  exclusive  circula- 
tion-—Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear  I  oh,  dear !  perhaps  a  Cockney  coterie,— and  Aen 
to  a'  mankind  you  would  become  either  uwintelligiMe  or  disgustin' !  Does  your 
body,  sir,  ever  get  wearied  wi'  writin'  ?  for  as  to  your  nund,  ane  midit  as 
weel  ask  if  the  vif  generawtria  Natura  ever  got  wearied. 

NORTH. 

I  write,  James,  by  aereedi*  Whenever  I  feel  the  fit  coming  on,  which  it 
often  does  about  ten  in  the  morning— never  sooner — ^I  encourage  it  by  a  caulker 
—a  mere  nut-shell,  which  my  dear  friend,  the  EngUsh  Opium-Eater,  would  toss 
etr  in  laudanum ;  as  soon  as  I  feel  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  rdapse^-that 
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my  demon  will  be  with  me  during  the  whole  day— I  order  dinner  at  nine- 
shut  mysdf  iip  wtthiu  triple  doors — and  as  I  Idok  at  the  inner  oiie  in  its  green- 
haized  brass^knobbednesSy  th^re  comes  upon  me  an  inspiring  sense  of  security 
from  all  interruption,  nay,  from  all  connexion  or  even  remembrance  of  ihe 
outer  world.  The  silver  salver— you  know  it,  James — ^with  a  few  rusksj  and  half 
a  pint  of  Madeira — a  moderation  which  Sir  Humphry  must  approve— stands 
within  a  few  inches  of  my  writing  hand.  No  desk !  an  incUned  plane— ex« 
cept  in  bed— is  my  abhorrence.  All  glorious  articles  must  be  written  on  a 
dead  flat. 

SHSFHIKD. 

No  if  you  use  the  sdate. 

NORTH. 

At  two  o'clock,  from  September  to  March— >true  to  a  minute— Robin  Red- 
breast comes  hopping  in  through  one  imglazed  diamond  of  my  low  lattice:— 
Mousey  peers  wim  ms  black  eyes  and  whiskered  nose  out  of  his  hole,  and  the 
two.  contend  in  pretty  gambols  about  the  crumbs. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  pictur  o'  Innocence !  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Mr  North,  I've  aften 
thocht  you  were  ower  gude— ower  tender  o'  nature— ower  simple  for  this  wicked, 
hard,  cunnin'  warld. 

NORTH. 

Mousey,  after  feeding  and  fun,  glides  into  his  hole  behind  the  wainscot,  and 
Robin  flits,  with  a  small  sweet  song,  into  the  shrubbery— and  then  I  at  it  again 
tooth  and  nail— 

SHEPHERD. 

Sacrifeedn',  perhaps,  the  peace  not^nly  o'. individuals  but  o'  families— by 
making  them,  and  a*  diat's  connecket  wi  them,  meeserable  in  life,  and  sae 
odious  and  infamous  after  death,  that  the  son  gies  up  lus  flither's  name  a'the- 

fither  ;  if  the  surname  be  ane  o'  ae  syUable,  the  better  to  obliterate  a  remem* 
ranee  o't  even  in  his  ain  mind,  adoptin'  ane  o'  four  or  five— and  changin'  the 
Christian  name^  too,  into  something  heathenish,  as,  for  example.  Tarn  into 
Heliogabawlus. 

NORTH. 

Just  as  the  |;loaming  begins  to  deepen  on  the  wire- wove  paper,  so  that 
there  is  felt  a  slight  strain  on  the  optic  nerve,  and  pots  and  hooks  assume  a 
hieroglyphical  character— inaudibly  doth  door  after  door  open  like  a  dream — 
and  Helen,  with  a  wax  candle  in  either  pretty  small  hand,  between  which  are 
seen  shining  her  large  blue  eyes,  soft  in  their  brightness^  in  a  moment  is  at 
my  side^  and  my  manuscripts  are  at  once  illuminated. 

SHEPHERD. 

She's  a  bonny  lassie.  I  saw  a  pictur  very  like  her  the  day  in  Mr  Galli's 
exhibition  on  the  Mound«>— — 

.    NORTH. 

An  exhibition  which  all  people  should  visit  It  contains  many  excellait^ 
and  some  splendid  pictures. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  but  the  Auld  Masters^  sir^  had  a  deep  sense  o*  the  beautifu'— 

NORTH. 

No  soup — but  first  a  sole,  then  a  beef-steak,  and  then  a  chicken— with  a 
finish  of  a  few  tartlets,  and  a  saucer  of  parmesan— judiciouslv  interspersed 
with  an  occasional  sip  of  old  hock  ending  in  a  gulp — a  caulka-,  of  course— 
and  then  at  the  MSS.  again,  over  a  Scotch  pint  of  claret.   By  midnight— 

^  Ae  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal ;" 
andlo!  ready  for  the  devil  a  sheet  of  Maga! 

SHEPHERD. 

And  whan  do  you  rise  ? 

NORTH. 

Early.    Precisely  at  nine  (I  speak  of  winter,)  Helen  is  at  my  bedside— 

^^  And,  like  the  munnur  of  a  dream, 
I  hear  her  breathe  my  name.*' 


SHEPHERD. 

That's  scarcely  safe,  sir.  ^  ,   ^  ^ 
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VO&TH. 

God  fafeflB  the  deir  diUd  l-Hihe  loTeft  me  n^  A  all  the  leveren  tiai  ftflisctkm  oT 
a  grand-daughter.  While  I  keep  getting  £drly  aivak^  ehe  stirs  up  the  fire, 
thai  has  heen  napping  during  tiie  nighty  and^  ananging  with  deliiMite  dezle^ 
rit^r  m^  shirt,  drawers,  stockmgs,  breecfaes,  &c.  <m  a  neat  mahogan  j  acreen> 
^aces  it  befiure  the  glow«'-and  clisappears*  In  about  halfan  hour,  I  am  ap^ 
pardled-N^oid  just  as  I  havie  giten  the  last  tou^  to  die  topmost  curl  of  tny 


SHEPHERD. 

I  like  ye  best  bald— 

NORTH. 

The  dear  tingle-ingle-ing  of  the  snail  brass  bell  in  the  hand  of  my  pretty 
maiden-*—' 

SHEPBSRP. 

That's  ihe  thing-^md  no  ane  o'  thae  internal  bdls  that  the  man-eervant 
in  some  houses  keeps  ringing  for  ten  minutes^  as  if  he  meant  to  awawksn  a' 
the  folk  in  the  neist  street 

KORTR« 

Chimes  me  down  to  the  parionr*-— ^ 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  mair  aboot  your  domestic  eoonomy,  sir— You're  gettin'  ^otustical. 

NORTH. 

I  wrote  '*  Christopher  in  his  Sporting  Jacket^"  James-nforty  pa^  oi 
Maga — at  two  such  sittings. 

8HEPHSRIX 

I  dimia  believe  you-— though  you  should  swear't  on  iHm  fiMe. 

NORTH. 

At  fiTe  such  sittings  I  hate  more  than  once  wrilten-^-^with  this  hand-****** 

SHEPfiBKD* 

And  a  lai^^fingered,  bony,  ghaunt>  formidableJoddn'  haun'  it  is,  like  the 
haun'  o'  grim  death— dutehin'*-— 

NORTH. 

Written  the  whole  Magazine— an  entire  Number^  James       ■ 

SHEPHERD. 

And  a  desperate  bad  ane  it  must  hae  been'—*— 

NORTH. 

No,  James,-^  brilliant  as  the  Aurora  Borealis— musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  that's  the  way  ye  serve  your  contributors !  Flingin'  their  capita  ar« 
tides  intil  the  Balaam-box,  that  your  ain  trash  may— 

NORTH. 

Trash  !  Wliat  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  trashy  sir  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  just  mean  a  hantle  o'  your  ain  artides,— especially  them  that  you're  Ibndest 
and  proodest  o'—sic  as  "  Streams"— '^  Cottages" — "  Hints  for  Holidays"*— -» 

NORTH^ 

Oh{  Jamos' "Jamei*-4hat genius  should  ht  thus  debased  by  jeahniiB]^ 

SHEPHERD. 

Me  jealous  o'  you  ?  That's  a  gude  ane.  But  what  for  didna  you  said  me 
out  a'  the  Anawala  o'  the  year  aa  you  promised?  I  hate  iaik  that  pronuaes  and 
ne'er  performs. 

NORTH.^ 

By  the  rule  of  contrayies,  my  character  to  a  titUe.  I  promise  nothing— and 
perform  every  thing.  But  the  reason,  James,  was,  that  I  had  not  ti^em  to 
send.  The  Keepsake  I  have  not  got  yet— but  I  have  JVIr  Alaric  Watt's  Souye- 
nir,  in  my  pocket— Acre, — well-cau^t,  ye  cricketer — aye  you  may  wdl  turn 
up  your  eyes  in  admiration — ^for  of  all  the  embellishments— of  all  the  engra- 
vings I  ever  bc^bwddj  these  are  the  most  exquisitdy  beautiM. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sir  Walter  ?  Ma  faith  !  The  thing's  dune  at  last.  The  verra  man  himsell,  as 
if  you  were  looldn'  at  him  through  me  wrang  end  o'  a  telescope !  Only  see  his 
hauns !  The  big,  fat,  roun',  firm  back  o'  Us  bauns !    I  shou'a  hae  said  in  an 
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instant— that's  Sir  Walter — had  I  seeniiM  mair  than  Just  hy  tbemselh  thae 
hauns !  Hoo  are  ye.  Sir  Walter  ?  Hoo  are  ye,  mr  ?  I'm  glad  to  see  you  looMn' 
sae  niFeel.  Na— am  na  I  a  fiile,  Mr  Norths  to  be  roeakin'  till  an  eem^ge,  as  if 
it  wefe— Lord  bless  him— the  verra  leevin'  ^ory  €f  Seolland  ? 

NOKTH. 

I  request  posterity  to  be  informed,  that  Lesly's  is  the  best  likeness  of  Sir 
Waltar  Soott  ever  achieved^-lace^  fignsre>  air,  manner-*-all  diaraeteristically 
complete.    Lesly  is  a  genuine  genius — so  is  Stephanoff, 

8HXFHBRP. 

And  is  the  writin*  in  the  Souvenir  gude,  sir  ? 

KOBTH. 

Excellent.  Taken  altogether,  the  yohitte  is  a  formidable  riyal,  competitor, 
or  compeer,  to  the  Anniversary 

SHEPHERD. 

In  leeterature— my  cry  has  ever  been — Free  Tredd,  Free  Tredd.  If  the  Keep- 
sake beats  the  beauty  o'  the  Souvenir,  she  may  chtoige  her  name  into  the 
Phoenix  of  the  Bird  o'  Paradise. 

NORTH. 

Pocket  the  affiront,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hae  you.  made  me  a  present  o't,  sir,  outricht  ?  You  hae  ?— ^en  alloo  me  to 
treat  you  wi'  the  eisters  at  my  ain  expense. 

NORTH. 

To  purchase  the  Souvenir  in  oysters !  Oh !  the  horrid  thought ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Rax  me  ower  that  newspaper,  my  dear  sh:,  that  I  may  wrap  it**<— - 

NORTH. 

Nay,  we  must  not  destroy  Mr  Ambrose's  Courier. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is  that  the  Courea?  ?  It's  the  best  paper,  the  Coureer,  b'  the  hail  set. 

NORTH. 

There  cannot  be  a  better  papa*,  James^-but  there  may  be  as  good^^^^nd 
the  Standard  is  so— the  two  together,  well  studied,  may  set  a  young  Member 
of  Parliament  up  in  politics.  Both  true  to  the  backbone^  "  Alike-->yet  oh, 
how  different !"  Mr  Street  is  a  man  o{  great  talents-«and  Mr  Gifford  aoi 
admirable  writ».    As  for  the  Doctor—-* 

SHEPHBRDw 

He  has  na  his  match  in  a'  England,  I'm  sure,  for  wut,  satire,  and  f\m,  and 
deevil  tak  me  if  he's  no  also  a  raaist  poorfu'  reieuMmer.  Wut  and  Intdlect  are 
twun-brithers,  and  sae  like  that  but  for  a  sort  o'  smile  native  to  the  face  o' 
the  first,  I'll  defy  you  to  tell  the  ane  frae  the  itber ! 

NORTH. 

These  are  my  Evening  Papers,  James;  and  my  Morning  ones  are  the 
Morning  Post,  always  fUIl  of  news  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  excellent 
and  able  in  its  politics — the  Morning  Journal  most  spirited  and  vigorous — ^e 
Morning  Herald,  miscellaneous  to  a  most  amusing  degree,  and  teeming  with 
various  matter— the  Morning  Chronicle— you  know  the  worthy  Editor,  Mr 
Black,  James? 

SHEPHERD. 

A  fine  fallow — ^'gin  he  werena  a  Whi^— end  a  great  freen'  o'  dear  Gray's— 

NORTH. 

Of  itself  a  good  sign  of  his  heart  ;^but  though  a  Whig,  not  a  bitter  one, 
and,  though  rather  l^gthy, — a  writer  of  much  talent  and  information. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do  you  no  read  The  Auld  Times  ? 

NORTH. 

What !  not  read  the  Leading  Journal  of  Europe?  Daily.  Inexplicable 
altogeth^  in  its  political  machinery,  I  admire  the  strength  and  audacity  of  the 
bold  Old  Times.    I  also  see  that  moderate  and  very  &\&  pftper,  the  Globe. 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith  there's  the  Embro'  Saturday  Evening  Post  turain'  out  a  maist  capital 
paper.    There's  smeddum  yonner,  Mr  North. 
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NOIITH. 

There  i#  aneddmn  yoDdev,  Jamei.  The  pen  of  one  irat-rate  writer  nu^  be 
weekly  traced  in  its  leading  artieles^  aM  occasionally  elsewhere— and  «ome  of 
his  coadjutors  are  apparently  men  of  power  and  principle.  It  haa^though 
young— a  good  circulation,  and  is  sure  to  succeed.    A  true  Tory. 

SHEFHEBD. 

What's  the  real  honnyfeeif  state  o'  the  case^  air^  the  noo>  wi'  what's  ca'd  the 
Queation  o'  Catholic  Emancipawtion  ? 

TICKLER  (yawning  out  of  a  profound  9leep\ 

Hallo !  where  am  I  ?  Who  are  you,  gentlemen,  intrudu^  on  a  aober  citi- 
sen's  privacy  at  this  hour  of  the  ni^t?    I  say,  who  are  yon  ? 

SHBFHSaD. 

He  thinks  himaell  at  hame.— I  really  had  nae  notion,  sir,  that  Mr  Ticklers 
was  sae  soon  made  fon  } 

TICKLER. 

Made  fou  ? — ^Heavens,  at  Ambrose's ! 

SHEPHERD. 

At  Awmrose's  sure  aneuch.  You've  been  sleepin'  this  twa  hours,  sir,  wi' 
your  mouth  wide  open — and  it  required  great  forbearance  no  to  put  a  half- 
Icmon  into  your  mouth.  I  would  hae  dune't,  had  ye  snoredr— but  as  ye  did 
na  snore  nane— 

TICKLER.  t 

I  have  awoke  to  all  my  ''  aitdies !" 

SHEPHERD. 

Wlien  you  gang  hame,  let  me  recommend  you  to  get  a  flannen-petticoat 
frae  ane  o'  the  servant  lasses,  and  wrap  it  roun  your  bhowks. 

TICKLER. 

Oh !  I  am  in  great  pain,  James !  Let  me  lie  down  on  the  sofa. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do  aae— do  sae— but  dinna  snore  nane. — ^Weel,  Mr  North,  what's  the  bonny 
feedy  state  o'  the  case,  wi'  what's  ca'd  the  Question  o'  Catholic  Emancipawtion  ? 
You  dinna  think  it  'ill  be  carried  or  conciliated  ? 

NORTH. 

UnquestionaUy,  James,  there  is  a  belief  among  certain  drcles,  that  think 
themselves  well  informed,  with  respect  to  authentic  rumours  of  intended  mea- 
sures of  Government,  that  something  is  to  be  done  to  the  Catholics  in  next 
Session  of  Parliament.  One  cannot  dine  out  without  bavins  much  sickening 
stuff  of  the  sort  dinned  into  his  ears.  But  the  nation  has  £e  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's word  for  it— that  nothing  will  be  done  fi>r  the  Catholics  in  the  next 
Senion  of  Parliament. 

SHEFHBRD. 

Has  it? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  Uie'Duke  of  Wellington  said,  in  his  simple  strong  style,  in  the  House, 
that  **  if  they  kept  quiet,  j^arhajps  something  might  be  done  for  them ;"  but 
they  have  not  kept  quiet ;  and,  therefore,  eertainfy  nothing  will  be  done  for 
them  next  Parluunent. 

SHEPHERD. 

Quiet,  indeed!  ay— ay— there's  diflferent  kinds  o'  quiet,  aa  the  Duke,  nae 
doot,  Icens  aa  weel  aa  either  yon  or  me,  Mr  North. 

NORTH. 

True,  James.  The  French  Marshals  in  S^ain  used  to  keep  quiet— aome* 
times  for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time — but  the  great  Lord,  for  all  that,  lay 
asleep  in  his  position  like  a  lion  with  his  eyes  open,— and  on  an  alarm,  in  haif 
an  hour  the  whole  British  array  had  been  m  order  of  battle. 

SHEPHERD. 

'  A  toon  coof,  oomin'  intil  the  kintra,  and  kennin'  o'  coorse  naething  at  a' 
about  the  sympComa  o'  the  atmosphere,  having  contented  himsell  a'  his  U^wi' 
notidn'  the  qukk  silver  in  his  glass,  and  in  spite  o'  a'  its  daily  deceits  keepit 
still  payin'  tne  ^aist  shamefu'  deference  to  its  authority,— a  toon  coof,  I  say, 
sir,  comin'  intil  the  Forest,  cocks  his  ee  up  to  the  heavens,  without  attendin' 
to  what  airt  the  wind  blawa  frae,  and  prophesying  a  fine,  clear,  dry,  breezy  day. 
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whuBtles  out  Fonto,  and  awa  to  the  hill  after  the  grooae.  The  lift  looked^  he 
thocht,  sae  cawm,  the  weather  sae  settled  1  There  was  a  cawm  in  heaven,  nae- 
doot— a  dead  cawm.  But  then  far  aff  on  the  weather-gleam,  there  was  a 
froonin',  threatening  sullen,  solky,  dark,  dismal,  dour  expression  o'  iape  in 
the  sky — ^no  the  less  fearsome  'cause  o'  the  noo  and  then  glimmerin'  out  o' 
something  Hke  a  grim  ghastly  smOe,  as  if  it  were  stiffled  lichtenin'— ahint  the 
doud  that  noo  lies  black  and  dense  on  the  towerin'  mountain,  is  heard  first  a 
aigh'-^then  a  groan — then  a  growl — then  a  dap— and  then  a  rattle  o'  thunder^ 
tiU  earUi  shakes  wf  a'  her  quiyerin'  woods,  and  the  lochs  are  seen  tumbling 
a  foam  on  the  levin ! — a  deluge  droons  the  misty  hills— and  doon  come  the 
hay-trucks,  or  the  corn-stooks,  wi'  aiblins  a  hnman  dwelling  or  twa — sailing 
akng  the  meadows,  in  which  the  main  course  o'  the  Tweed  is  lost  as  in  a  sea/ 
-Hsae  sudden,  sae  red  and  sae  roaring  is  the  spate,  that  sweeps  the  vale  o'  hal^ 
its  harvest,  and  leaves  farmer,  hind,  and  shepherd,  in  ruin. 

NORTH. 

Strong  as  your  imagery  is,  James,  and  vivid — ^most  vivid  your  picture— it 
is  ndther  overcharged — nor  in  one  point  inapplicaUe. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  sure  it's  no,  sir.  Then  let  nae  man  tell  me  that  seven  million  o'  £eiish« 
men, — for  if  there  were  sax  million  at  the  last  Noctes,  they'll  be  seven  nooj-^ 
will  ever  keep  a  cawm  sugh — ^unless  when  they're  brooin'  mischief.  I  would 
d^pise  them  if  they  did,  frae  the  bottom  o'  my  heart — and  I'm  £Eur  firae  de« 
apisin'  the  Eerish,  wha,  but  for  priests  and  priestcraft,  would  be,  certes,  a  glcM 
rious  people. 

TICKLER.' 

Why,  according  to  that  rule  of  judgment,  James>  yom  suspeet  them  dike, 
whether  they  are  tame  or  tumultuous. 

SHEPHERB. 

Te  maunna  argue  wi'  i^e,  Mr  Tickler  ;  fa'  asleep — ^for,  wi'  a'  yout  poors  o^ 
reasonin',  I'll  set  ye  doon,  and  naU  your  coat  tails  to  the  chdr,  so  as  you'll  no 
be  able  to  get  up  again,  wi'  the  strong  haun'  o'  plain,  gude,  common  sense.  A* 
Eerland's  under  the  thoombs  o'  the  Agitawtors.  Thoombs  doon,  and  a's  cawm  ; 
•— thoombs  up,  and  rebellion  wud  wade  the  bogs  breast-deep  in  blood. 

NORTH. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  sdd  to  you,  James,  a  hundred  times  within  these  last 
four  years,  that  the  Government  of  this  country  has  much  to  answer  for  to  d« 
yil  and  religious  liberty  on  account  of  its  duuneful  supineness^— must  I  say  of 
a  British  Govoimient— its  cowardice  ? 

TICKLER. 

Welli  then,  pray  is  this  state  of  things  to  be  etenud  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Let  me  answer  that,  Mr  North. — It  will  last,  Mr  Tickler,  as  lang  as  the 
Bible  is  a  aeded  book.  Break  the  sed~let  the  leeves  flutter  free— and  Supers 
stition,  blinded  by  the  licht  o'  heaven,  will  dwine  and  die.  She  vnll  dwine  far 
mony  years  afore  she  dies;  but,  during  a'  that  time,  knowledge  will  be  gainin' 
heado  ignorance — ^Eerishmen  will  be  becomin'  mair  and  mair  like  Scotchmen 
and  Englishmen  in  their  character  and  condition — and  when  the  similitude 
gprows  strong  and  secure, — for  naebody  wants  perfect  identity, — then,  and  not 
till  then,  "  something  perhaps  may  be  done  for  the  Catholics ;" — and  feenally, 
»-for  you  maunna  talk  nonsense  about  eternity, — the  Roman  religion  wiH  be 
undermined  and  fall,  and  then  there  will  indeed  be  a  glorious  Emandpawtioiu 

NORTH. 

Meanwhile,  good  heavens !  what  might  not  the  Irish  landlords — Protestant 
and  Roman  Catnolicf  alike^do  for  their  beautiftd  country !  There  are  many 
difficulties  to  contend  agdnst ;  but  I,  for  one,  never  could  see  any  mystery  in 
the  evils  that  affiict  Ireland.  She  wants  an  enlightened  system  of  education  ; 
•— fihe  wants  an  enlightened  system  of  employment :— she  wants  an  enlighten* 
ed  system  of  poor-laws; — she  wants  an  enlightened,  generous,  patriotic,  father* 
land-loving  resident  gentry— lords  and  commoners; — and  with  these,  Erin 
woidd  indeed  be  the  Emerald  Gem  of  the  Sea ! 

SHEPHERB. 

What  blesses  at  klntra,  blesses  anither :  and  o'  a'  blesmn's,  what's  mair 
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Uemed  than  t  resident  gentry  ?^0  that  ugly  Bumph!  thatfirsldtured  to  write 
iHoaa  in  the  English  langage  that  a  kintra  was  the  hetter  o'  Absenteeism ! 

NORTH. 

A  paltry  paradox^  that  stunk  in  the  nostrils  before  it  was  a  day  old. ' 

SHEPHERD. 

O  the  ugly  suroph !  The  doctrine  was  an  outrage  on  humaq  nature,  and  an 
insult  to  Divine  Providence ! — Would  a  kintra  be  the  better  if  a'  its  clergy 
were  non-resident  in  it, — absentees  abroad, — and  their  duties  discharged  unl* 
f<»rsaUy  by  proxy  curates  ?  Likewise  a'  its  Judges  ?  Likewise  if  a'  partners 
in  mercantile  concerns  were  to  leave  them  to  the  foreman,  and  gang  ower  ta 
Boulogne  to  play  billiards  ?  And,  to  crown  a',  would  the  sumph  say,  that  it 
wad  be  better  for  The  Maoazine,  if  its  £ditor,*~even  yourseli,  sur,  Christo* 
ther  North,  God  bless  you! — were  an  absentee  ? — Na^  na !  that  you'll  never 
be.    Easier  wad  it  be  toroot  up  an  auld  oak  tree* 

NORTH. 

.  A  blind,  base  blunder  it  was  indeed,  James ;  and  how  the  owl  did  hoot  in 
the  sunshine,  staring  and  winking  most  absurdly,  with  eyes  made  only  for  the 
twilight ! — What  books  could  the  sumph,  as  you  call  him,  have  read  ? — With 
what  manner  of  men  held  converse? — that  his  ear  had  not  got  accustomed,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  expression  (^  those  natural  feelings  and  affections,  that 
litnd  the  human  heart  to  the  natale  aohim, — feelings  and  affections  so  inevita* 
ble^  that  he  is  pobablv  the  first,  and  will  be  the  last  man,  that  ever  avowed 
kimsi^  born  i^thout  them^-wHnsensible  to  the^r  influence,  or>  rather^  unaware 
of  thejr  existence! 

shepherd. 
.  Better  for  a  kintra  that  a'  the  gentry  should  leeve  abroad !  O  the  sumph  ! 
But,  eh  sir !  is  na't  cheerin'  to  see  and  hear  how  suddenly  a  sumph's  put 
down  in  Great  Britain,  when,  wi'  open  jaws  and  lung-labouring  sides,  he  sticks 
out  his  lang-lugged  pericranium,  and  reckless  o'  brieakin'  the  wund  o'  the 
puir  harmless  euioes,  brays  out  insupportable  nonsense,  a'  the  while  never 
aootin'  bimsell  to  be  ane  o'  the  greater  prophets,  lifting  up  a  warning,  as  in  an 
angelic  voice,  unto  some  foolish  people  det^mined  to  parish  in  their  pride—* 
were  the  ass  to  bray  on  till  Domesday  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James,  the  British  nation  are  not,  in  the  long  run,  by  any  means  easi- 
4y  hninbug^ed.  They  have  their  temporary  follies-*^why  not  f  The  proprietor, 
f*  of  tlie  wonderful  duck/'  may  make  money  for  a  month  or  so,  asserting  tnat  i^e 
sings  like  a  nightingale ;  but  people  will  not  pay  sixpence  twice  to  hear  whai» 
if  their  ears  "  are  to  be  in  aught  believed,"  is  neither  more  nor  less,  in  tone  or 
articulation,  than-— quack-^quack — quack !  Then,  what  a  disgrace-— what  a  de« 

Sadation  to  Ireland — ^e  land  of  eloquence  and  Burke,  to  have  produced,  in 
ese  latter  days,  no'  better  demagogues  than  Shell  and  (yConnell !— Serape 
O'Connell's  tongue  of  Mackguardism,  and  Shdl's  of  blarney,  and  they  will  be 
as  dry  as  that  of  an  old  parrot. 

SHEPHERD. 

•  I'm  sure  that  Shell's  nae  orator.  Puttin'  politics,  and  the  peace  o'  Ireland, 
and  the  cause  o'  civil  and  religious  liberty  a'  ower  the  world,  a'tibc^ther  aside 
—and  ane  can  easily  do  that  at  a  Noctea 

NORTH. 

with  all  the  ease  in  the  world,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  mysell  am  an  agitawtor !  And  not  only  can  I  mak  a'  allowance  for  them, 
but  as  ae  human  being  wi'  ither  human  beings,  1  can  sympatheeze,  sir,  frae 
the  very  bottom  o*  my  sowl,  wi'  agitawtors. 

NORTH. 

And  so  can  I. 

TICK  LBR— (jrawfiiii^. ) 
And^L 

SHEPHERD. 

Dear  me,  Mr  Tickler !  are  you  no  asleep  ?— But,  pity  me  the  dav !  when  I 
tak  up  a  speech  o'  Shell's,  houpin'  to  get  my  heart  made  to  loup  like  a  cod  in 
a  ereel ;  to  be  stung  by  his  sharp  swarming  syllables  into  rebellion  against  the 
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state^  like  a  colle^  attacked  by  bees^  and  in  the  madness  o'  pain  bitin'  his  mas- 
tear ';  or  rather^  hke  a  bull  stung  by  a  hornet  in  the  flank,  or  a  fed-rag  in  the 
ee,  plungin'  after  the  herds  and  hinds,  wha  a'  rin  helter-skelter  into  the  woOda ; 
-^-or,  like  a  teeger^  or  a  lion^  that  has  lain  peaceably  licking  his  paws  till  a  man, 
in  a  hairy  fur^cap,  stirs  him  up  with  a  long  pole,  and  gars  him  roar  as  if  about 
to  carry  aff  in  his  mouth  the  son  o'  Sir  George  Monro  across  his  shoother^or 
like  an  elephant  that^-*^ 

KORTH« 

Stop>  Jame8*^^top>  for  Heaven's  sake^  stop  ! 

SHEPHBRB. 

,  Or  like  a  ^^hi^  that— *— 

NORTH.. 

Stop,  James^-8top,  for  Heaven's  sake,  stop ! 

'SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  then,  I  will  stop.  When,  instead  o*  ony  thing  o'  that  sort,  ae  pert, 
pratin*  fribble  o*  a  coxcomb  o'  a  Cockney  o'  a  paragraph  follows  after  anither, 
a'  as  like's  they  can  smirk  or  stare,  brither  on  brither  o'  the  same  conceited  fa** 
mily,  wi'  faces  and  voices  no  to  be  distinguished,  were  it  no  that  ane  seems  to 
be  greetin'  and  ane  to  be  lauchin',  and  ane  to  be  troubled  wi'  a  sair  cough, 
and  ane  to  hae  the  cholic,  and  ane  to  be  dressed  as  for  a  bridal,  and  ane  for  a 
funeral— *ane  wi' a  sodger'd  green  coat,  and  ane  apparelled  in  brown  like  a 
Quaker — yet  a'  the  hail  set  equally  cauldrife,  formal,  pedantical,  and  prag'c 
malic, — and  what's  waurst  than  a',  and  damnation  to  the  soul  o'  oratory,  when 
I  see  hypocrisy,  meanness,  truckling  insincerity,  cruelty,  and  what's  i^in  to 
cruelty,  political  cowardice,  staining  all  the  pairts  o*  speech — so  that  when  a' 
thd  paragraphs  have  passed  aff  and  awa,  and  the  orawtion  is  closed,  you  know 
by  a  fedling  no  to  be  mistaken  nor  mistrusted,  that  Sheil  is  after  a'  only  a^ 
playactor,  sir,  who  has  taken  to  the  stage  by  chance,  idleness,  or  impidence, 
but  whom  Natur  h^s  barely  fitted  to  perform  even  the  maist  inferior  and  sttb- 
ordinate  characters,  either  in  farce  or  tragedy ;  although  on  the  total  eclips6 
of  that  sort  of'dramatic  talent  amang  the  Roman  Catholics  o'  Eerland,  he 
plays  Captain  Rock  himself,  even  as  in  the  submarine  warld,  in  the  dearth  at 
theatrical  talent  among  the  cetawceous  tribe,  ane  might  imagine  a  shrimp,  to 
&e  astonishment  of  dl  other  fishes,  acting  a  whale,  *^  wallowing  unwieldy 
enormous  in  his  gait,"  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long. 

.   .  NORTH. 

Charles  Phillips  was  worth  a  gross  of  Shells.  There  were  fi^uent  flashes  of 
fine  imagination,  and  strains  of  genuine  feeling  in  his  speeches,  that  shewed 
Nature  intended  him  for  an  orator.  In  the  midst  of  his  ndost  tedious  ftud 
tasteless  exaggerations,  you  still  felt  that  Charles  Phillips  had  a  heart ;  that  he 
wai  a  ^j»,  bold,  o^en,  generous  Irishman,  in  whoin,  more  especially  In  TdClth 
irad  early  manhood,  you  are  delighted  with  a  strong  dash  of  folly — and  who 
it  entitled,  in  seasons  of  real  or  pretended  passion,  to  avail  himself  of  the  jni*  . 
vilege  of  bis  bhrdi,  to  the  very  verge  of  madness,  without  being  thought  in 
tiie  least  insane—while  in  his  more  felicitous  efforts,  he  rose  fairly  into,  the 
ffegion  of  eloquence,  and  remained  there  on  unwearied  wing,  either  like  a  Gleadl 
im  Mise,  or  a  Peregrine  in  pursuit,  sufficiently  l(Hig  and  light  to  prove  the  aCrei^lh 
6f  hie  pinion,  and  the  purity  of  his  breed. 

SHEPHIRB. 

What's  beoone  o'  Chairley  PhuUups  ? 

NORTHi 

In  good  practice  at  the  English  bar,  Jamcs-^-^snd  at  the  Old  Bailey,  making 
«  fair  strusale  even  with  Addphus,  who  is  one  of  the  cleverest  and  aeutest  mea 
I  ever  heard  conduct  a  cross-examination,  or  address  a  jury. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  glad  o'  that,  sir.  The  lad  was  rather  flowery ;  but  he  pu'd  the  flowers 
for  bimsell,  frae  the  spots  where  natur  bade  them  grow— and  oh !  but  they 
tell  me  Eerland's  a  flowery  flowery  kintra — and  didna  buy  them  in  shop  like 
Sheil,  out  o'  green  wicker  baskets  set  in  the  shade,  or  glass  bottles*  wi  some 
water  hi  them  to  enable  the  pinks  and  puppies  for  a  few  hours  to  struggje  up 
their  drobpin'  heads,  while  to  the  ee  o'  a  florist  they  are  visibly  faded  frae  the 
very  first^Med,  sir,  and  fusionless,  alike  destitute  o'  bloom  aiid  bawm,  and 
to  a'  intents  and  purposes,  either  o*  utility  or  ornament,  worthless  as  weeds. 
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NORTH.     ^  .     -      ,  .     , 

*  When  a  midden  strong  f^t  succeeds  a  week's  wet^  James^  iddes  inalte 
retUy  a  pretty  show^  as  depending  from  slate  or  thatch  eaves  of  cot  or  palaoe, 
they  glitter  in  the  sunlight,  with  something  even  of  the  lustre  of  the  rainbow. 
The  ey^  regards,  with  a  sort  of  sensuous  pleasure,  the  fantastic  and  fairy  frost- 
work. But  it  soon  is  satisfied  with  the  peg-like  display  tyf  prisms— for  even 
to  the  sense  of  sight  they  are  cold,  James— -cold — we  blow  out  fingers— on 
with  our  gloves — ^and  leave  the  icicles  to  the  admiration  of  schoolboys,  who 
regard  with  open  mouths  and  uplifted  hands  the  raree-show-^ut  who 
soon  pass  by  unheeding  when  familiar  with  the  dripping  brotherhood,  as  they 
melt  away  beneath  the  meridian  heat  into  the  common  mire  of  the' street. 
Shell's  speeches  are  as  formal  and  as  cold  as  any  long  low  level  eaves  oi  icicles 
—and  can  any  other  quality,  Jdmes,  suj^sing  it  to  be  therci  compensate  for 
fHgidlty? 

'      >  *  *  SHEPHERD.  '         ' 

Neither  man  nor  woman  can  thole  frigidity.  It's  the  death*  o'  every  thing, 
either  danprerous  or  delightfu' — and  then,  because  in  his  case  it's  sae  totally 
unexpected — it  strikes  a  chill  into  the  marrow  o^  the  back^bane—K^mih'  either 
frae  the  haun'  or  the  tongue  o'  an  Eerishman. 

,  NORTH. 

>  Mr  Shdl  is  a  man  of  education — ^and  something,  though  not  much^  o£  a 
scholar.    You  have  read  his  plays  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Nome.    Are  they  tragedies,  comedies,  or  farces? 

NORTH. 

A  sort  of  unintended  mixture  of  the  three,  James.  Occasionally  rather  ele- 
gant— - 

SHEPHERD. 

;  Rather  elegant !  Oh,  sir,  that's  damnation  to  a  drama !  Pity  me  the  day  ! 
Axkettgant  tragedy !  Yet  aiblins  no  sae  very  elegant  either,  if  we  tak  a  critical 
kokatit— ^ 

NORTH. 

F^aps  not,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  as  my  leddy's  waitin'  maid,  or  my  leddy's  milliner,  whom  you  may 
hae  mista'en,  at  a  hasty  glance,  for  my  leddy  herseU,  is  sune  seen  and  heard 
thro',  when  you  begin  to  flirt  wi'  her  on  the  ootside  o'  a  cot(^. 

NORTH. 

The  outside  of  a  xx>ach,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes,  the  ootside  o'  a  cotch.  Kit.    For  shels  aye  sae  feshous  in  puin'  her 

Eetdcoats  ower  her  coots,  though  you're  no  lookin'  at  them ;  and  aye  drawin' 
er  shawl  across  her  breist,  or  rather  wushin'  you  to  do  that  for  her,  though 
there's  neither  cauld  ndrwund;  and  instead  o' looking  straight  forrit,  aye 
kcnin'  unaccoontably  ^frae  anea^  her  curls  to  the  tae  side— ^and  every  noo  and 
then  pretendin'  to  be  frichtened  whan  ane  o'  the  blin'  leaders  gies  a  start  or  a 
stumble,  that  she  may  press  her  shoother  at  the  least  again'  yours — ^and  th^ 
when  she  does  ventur  to  begin  to  speak,  keepin'  at  it  tongue  and  nail,  up  hiH 
and  doon  hill,  the  hail  fifteen-mile- stage,  wi  an  H  afore  every  vooel  to  help  it 
out,  and  makin'  use  o'  the  maist  comicallest  wcnrds'that  are  no  even  provin- 
cialisms, but  peculiar  to  peculiar  butlers  In  peculiar  servants'  ha's ;  sae  that 
yoio're  saar  bamboozled  to  'form  a  conjecture  o'  her  meanin',  and  out  o'  pure 
gude  breedin'  are  under  the  necessity,  the  first  owershadowin'  tree  you  cum 
to  on  the  road,  to  loot  down  aneadi  her  bannet  and  gie  her  a  kiss. 

NORTH. 

And  that  somewhat  amatory  description  of  a  would-be  lady,  you  conceive, 
James,  to  answer,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  critical  ditisertation  on  the  dramatic 
genius  of  Mr  Shell  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  leave  you  to  judge  o'  that,  sh*.  The  pictur's  drawn  frae  natur  asd  expe- 
rienoe— but  it's  for  you  and  ithers  to  mak  the  api^ication,  fori  ne'er  read  a 
verse  o*  Mr  Shell's  in  my  life-^and  after  yon  beastly  abuse,  in  a  speech  o'  his 
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that  has  loi^  been  dead  and  stbikm',  o'  the  late  gude  %nd  gractdite  Duke  o' 
York,  whom  all  BritaiQ  loved — gude  God !  in  the  last  stage  ot*  a  dropey  I  and 
a'  Eerland  loved  too»  savuv'  and  acpeppin'  thedisgustin'imp  himaell— nson^oond 
me  gin  I  ever  widl^  though  it  were  to  save  his  neck  frae  the  gallows. 

NOaTH. 

With  that  sentiment,  my  dear  Shepherd^  all  mankind  will  sympathise*  Yet 
it  was  no  outrage  on  the  dying  Duke. 

SHEFHBKDw 

what? 

NORTH. 

Shell,  as  he  uttered  those  foul  execrations,  was  simply  in  the  condidon  of 
tt  drunk  street-bladcguard,  who,  in  attempting  to  spit  in  uie  face  of  some  sickly 
gentlen^an  well  stridcen  in  years,  grew  so  sick  with  blue  ruin  as  to  spew-* 
while  a  sudden  blast  of  wind  from  an  opposite  direction  blew  the  filth  hack 
with  a  blash  all  over  his  own  ferocious  physiognotny,  forcing  the  self-punished 
brute,  amidst  the  hootings  of  the_  half-mirthful,  half-abbomng  mob,  to  stoop 
staggering  over  the  gutter,  and;  in  strong  convuldmis,  to  empty  his  Btoma(» 
into  the  common  sewer.  ^ 

SHEFHSaD. 

Ma  faith !  you  tawk  o'  my  Strang  language  ?  What's  a'  the  coorse  things  I 
%ver  said  at  dle^Noctes  Ambrosianie  puttin'  thither  in  comparison  wi'  that^ 

NORTH. 

Far  too  mild,  James.  Let  him  or  her  who  thinks  otherwise  fling  Maga  into 
the  fire— from  the  arms  of  "  the  rude  and  boisterous  North,"  fly  into  those  of 
the  sweet  and  simpering  Shell — for  "  rude  am  I  in  speech,  and  little  graced  with 
the  set  phrase  of  peace,"  iron  would  not  melt  in  my  moudi  nor  batter  in  his 
»-yes,  he  is  as  mealy-mouthed  on  occasion  as  a  flour  sack  in  autumn — as  honey* 
^  lipped  as  a  bee-hive  in  spring — ^Yet  hearken  to  me,  James — ^hispotatoe-trap— 
to  bonpw  a  good  vulgaSrism  of  his  own  country,  is  Uker  the  hole  of  a  wasp's 
nest,  when  in  the  heat  of  the  dog-days  all  the  angry  insects  are  aswam^  all 
at  work,  heaven  only  knows  exactly  at  what,  but  manifestly  bent  on  mischief, 
and  ready  to  bury  themselves  with  a  bizz  in  the  hair  of  your  head,  or  to  sting 
out  your  eyes  lost  in  a  blue-swelling,  if  you  so  much  as  look  at  them  as  the 
yellow  Sbanavests  are  robbing  the  hives  of  the  beautiful  industrious  Orange* 
men  the  bees— aye  just  as  the  Catholic  crew  would,  if  they  dared,  rob  the  do* 
miciles  of  the  FrotestantB,  upset  if  they  could^  James,  the  great  Hives  of  N»» 
tional  Industoy,  and— - 

6HEPHBRI>. 

Murder  a'  the  Queen  Bees.    There's  a  deemax ! 

NORTH. 

Do  they,  or  do  they  not,  seek  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  Established 
Church  in  Irehutid  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Leears,  as  most  o'  die  Roman  leaders  ar«,  they  sonietimes  speak  the  truth 
■—and  I  believe  them  when  they  say,  as  they  have  said  a  thousand  timeB  coram 
ptmuh,  that  that  will  be  the  most  glorious,  the  most  blessed  day  for  Ireland, 
wmdi  sees  that  Church  reused  to  its  foundation-stane,  and  hears  the  huzzas  o\ 
ihe  seven  millions  mixed  wi'  the  dusty  thunder  o'  its  overthrow. 

NORTH. 

Let  all  Protestants  therefore,  who  hope  to  hear  the  echoes  of  that  consum* 
mation,  vote  for  CathoUc  emancipation.  Let  all  Protestants  who  venerate  the 
holy  altar  of  the  Living  Temple  resist  Catholic  emancipation,  even  to  the  death! 
/thoudii  to  a^wrt  that  calamity,  they  once  more  must  see  the  green  shamrock—- 
God  oless  it — ^blush  red — and  for  a  season  trodden  widi  pain  under  patriotic 
feet,  torn  from  the  foreheads  of  traitors  and  rebels. 

SHEPHERD. 

What !  mercy  on  us !  ye're  for  fechtin'-^ire  ye,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

No,  James,  I  am  for  peace ;  but  though  blustering  and  bullying  may  for  a 
long  time  be  despised,  yet  when  .ruffians  shake  their  fists  or  flourish  their 
ahiUelas  in  your  nice,  or  b^in  shaipening  tbeir  pikes,  James— 4heA  it  is  time 
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to  p(^t  with  ydi£r  liAfid  to  yoiU'  sword-^^-SOi  Jtt]M»-HK)^to  f ^eite  witfi  the  id- ' 
temioM  <lf 'tiHd  Wdtd  tsfaose  line*  l»f  JHHton^^ 

"  He  StOKE — AND  TO  CONFIRM  HIS  WORDS^  OUT  FLEW  ,       .    j 

Millions  of  flaming  swords  drawn  from  tu£  tuigh  . 

Of  Ml^HtY  PROTJISTANTtf  P* 

SHEPHBUI* 

Whaspak? 

NOBTH. 

Wdluigt<Hi. 

/  Oh !  <k>i  my  ^etT  «ir^  I  bcwed)  you,  tell  me  ¥4iat  can  W  th^  mumA\  in  w 
case  like  thia>  o'--*-*«e6iiiitie8. 

NOmXH. 

A  man^  of  common  prudence^  Jamc8^-«  man  who  was  not  a  downright  ab« 
solttte  bom  idiot,  would  not  lend  five  pounds  on  audi  securities  w  are  taliEedl 
(Qi  by  some  politicians  aa  sufficient  to  fend  out  upon  them  the  dearest  and  moat' 
vital  rights  and  privileges  that  bdoDg  to  us  as  Protestant^  to  our  avowed  encu 
mies  the  Catholics^  whose  religious  duty  it  i^ — let  frightened  fools  deny  it» 
and  get  laughed  at  tod  murdered  for  tlieir  cowardly  falsehoods-^lb  overmibw 
Church  ana  State*  For  we^  James^  the  prime  of  tne  peo^  of  England,  and 
Scotland^  and  Ireland — that  is,  of  the  Earth — are  Heretics — that  is,  we  love 
the  Tsee  of  Freedom  that  is  {danted  on  earth,  because  it  i«  a  scion<from  Ae 
Tree  of  Life  that  grows  in  hcwven  '^  hai  by  the  Throne  of  God."  For  centu-t 
ries  now  have  we  flourished  beneath  its  shadcy  and  been  refreshed  with  its  ftnit-i 
age.    But  had  the  Eoman  Catholics  sway,  the  axe  would  be  kid  to  ita 


'  Mony  a  thump  it  would  thole  alcare  ^  bark  even  was  dtippied  throi^  o' 
the  gnarled  aik;  for^  Wi'  your  permissioii,  I  change  the  eenuige  £eae  a  fhdt 
inti^  »  forest-tree;  but  then^  sir,. as  you  weel  ken,  the  bark'a-t^'-^ 

KOa.TS. 

Not  like  **  the  unfeeling  armour  of  old  Time-'^^^" 

8iiEPHBBD» 

Na,  sir  ;  but  like  the  very  hide  o'  a  man,  »  borse^  or  an  elephant,  protects 
in'  the  b^utifu'  and  fine  veii^maehinery  throiM;h  which  the  blood  or  the 
sap  keeps  ebbing  and  flowing,  just  as  mysteriously  as  the  tides  o'  the  great 
sea.  For  my  ain  pairt,  I  hae  nae  fears  tnat  a'  the  axes  o'  our  enemies,  hing<« 
armed  and  roun'-shoother'd  though  the  race  o'  Eerisbcis  be,  oould  ever,,  utere 
they  toi  hack  awa  for  ten  thousan'.years,  penetrate  through  the  outer  ring  o' 
the  flint-bard  woody  fur  leas  lab  awa  intil  the  heart  o'  the  micht^  bofe  o^  the 
Tree— 

lfOB;TIi# 

'^  Like  a  cedar  on  the  top  o£  Lebauoii 
Darkening  the  sea." 

Nay  nay  na.  For  there's  nae  saf  t  silly  sap  ift  the  body  d  the  tremetodoos 
auld  giant.  He's  a'  heart,  8ir«-«uid  the  edges  o'  theii  axes  would  be  twmad 
as  if  strucken  against  granite. 

KOKTH« 

True,  JanaeB'— moat  beantifViIly,  sublimely  true ! 

^  SHBPHSaD« 

Yet  still  an  atk-txee  (be  thinkis'  o'  the  British  Cmwtitutioiv  sir),  ihvadi 
o'  a'  thinsa  that  gro;ir>  wi'  roots  far  down  in  earth,  and  branches  In^  u^  m 
heaven,  the  maist  storm-lotin'  and  thunder-pioctfy  depends  for  its  verra  Hfe 
amaist  as  muokle  on  its  outer  rind  ae  on  its  inner  heart*  Tear  aff  or  cut 
through  the  rind,  and  the  b(^  festers  with  fungus's^  that,  like  verra  ean- 
oers,  keep  eatin',  and  eatin',  and  eatin'  day  and  nicht^  summer  and  winter. 
Into  the  mysterious  princi^  •'  leafy  Hie. 

KOBTH* 

You  speak  lifca  a  man  mapircdy  Janwai 
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Hae  na  je  seen,  filr>  and  amaist  gcat  in  tbe  solitude  toaee,  aame  notile  Trie^ 
it  mattera  not  whether  elm,  ash^  or  aik^  staunin'  sick  sick.like  in  (he  forest-^ 
why  or  wherefore  you  canna  weel  teIlr<or  a'  roun'  the  hlack  deep  soil  is  per- 
vious to  the  rains  and  dews,  and  a  great  nver  j;angs  sweepin'.hy  its  roots, 
gentljr  waterin'  them  when  it  rins  liugn,  and  dashin' drumly  yards  up  the  hank 
when  it's  in  spate — and  yet  the  constitution  o'  the  tree,  sir,  is  gane — its  highranches 
a'  tattery  wi'  unhealthfu'  moss,  and  it*s  wee  anes  »'  frush  as  saugh- wands, 
and  tryin'  in  vain  to  shoot  out  their  biidji  unto  the  spring—so  the  hawk  or  heron 
builds  there  nae  mair«— and  you  are  willing,  rather  than  the  monarch  o'  the 
Wood  should  thus  dee  o'  consumption,  that  axes  should  belaid  to  his  root,  and 
pulleys  fastened  to  his  bde  and  branches,  to  rug  him  doon  out  o'  that  bng  slaw 
linger  o'  dwining  death,  till  at  last,  wi'  ae  cra^  no  unworthy  o'  him,  d(K»n  he 
comes— owerwhelmiiig  bunders  o'  sma'  sajdins,  and  inferior  stannards,  and  alarm- 
in'  distant  rales  wi'  the  unaccountable  thunder  o'  his  fa'— no  the  less  awfu'  be- 
cause lang  expecket,  and  l^yin'  a  gap  that  'ill  no  be  filled  up  for  centuries— 
perhaps  never  while  the  earth  is  the  earth,  and  wi'  a'  its  ither  trees  gangs 
drdih'  round  the  sun,  who  misses,  as  niest  morning  he  rises  in  the  east,  Xhe 
lang*iUumined  Glory! 

NORTH, 

Better  and  better  still,  my  dear  James.  The  bold,  bluff,  aea-breexe-bronced 
Men  of  Kent,  James,  how  their  strong  lungs  must  have  crowed  within  their 
broad  |)Q6oms,  to  see  Shell  attempting  to  introduce  on  that  stage  the  principal 
part  in  the  farce  of  the  Fantoccini ! 

SHBrHCED* 

Oh!  the  puppy !— Oh !  the  puppet!  . 

NORTH. 

A  great  soul  in  a  small  body — and  J  k^ow  some  such — ^is  a  noble— yes,  a 
ndble  speetade !— ^or  there  mind  triumphs  over  matter,  or,  rather,  diktes  the 
diminutive  torn  in|o  kindred  migesty  ;^--or,  what  is  most  likdy,  the  shape  is 
jBnnk,  and  we  nee,  while  we  bear,  only  the  souL 

SHsrnsan. 

That's  as  true  a  word's  ever  was  spoken,  sir.  As  reasonably  admire  a  great, 
big,  hulkin'  fallow  wi'  a  wee  sowl,  as  think  o'  undervaluin'  a  man  wi'  a  wee, 
neat  bcklyi-->^r  even  if  it's  no  ne«t,'-^wi'a  sowl  fit  for  a  giant  Never  mind  the 
size  o'  a  man.  Let  him,  on  risin'  to  speak,  tak  the  advantage  o'  a  stool,  sae 
-^t  his  head  he  on  a  level  wi'  the  lave,  and  whra  the  fire  o'  genius  flashed  irae 
his  een,  and  the  flood  o'  eloquence  frae  his  Itps,  a'  the  waves  o'  that  livin'  sea 
will  he  chanpoed  into  a  oawm ;  <md  whan  he  ceases  speakin',  and,  jumpin'  aff 
the  stool,  disappears,  that  livin'  sea  will  hail  him  wi'  its  thunder^  like  fifty 
tbouian'  billows,  at  AiU  tide^  breakin'  againet  the  beach. 

NOaTH* 

Admirable,  my  dear  James,  admirable ! — But  here  was  a  puppet  indeed ! 
^king  legs  and  arms,  and  contorting  nose  and  mouth,  as  if  lo  a  atring,  ma« 
naged  by  Punch,  or  Punch's  wife,  beneath  the  platfinrm* 

SHEPHERD. 

Sputterin'  out  amang*  shoots  snd  shrieks  o'  involuntary  lauchter— for  man's 
by  nature  a  lauchin'  animal,  and  that  distinguishes  him  fVae  a"  the  beasts,  no 
acceppin'  the  lauchin'  hyena,  who  after  a'  omy  grunts— -sentaices  o'  a  speech^ 
written  a  fortnight  afore  in  Eerland ! 

NORTH. 

Something  inexpressiblv  ludicrous  in  the  whole  concern  from  beginning  ta 
end,  James.  The  farewell  to  his  native  shores — the  passage  to  Liverpool  by 
steam— his  approach  in  the  mail  towards  London,  of  whi(£  that  mighty  me- 
tropolis lay,  with  all  its  millions,  unconscious  and  unaware — and  fiiudly,  the 
irresistible  appearance  of  the  ape  in  a  cart  on  the  Heath,  with  his  mows  and 
grins,  and  strangely  accented  chatter,  so  different  from  that  of  the  same  spedes 
in  the  Tower  or  Exeter  'Change — the  rage  of  the  animal  on  being  wnat  is 
absurdly  called  insulted,  that  is,  treated  in  one  universal  and  varied  roar,  with 
the  tribute  felt,  by  sixty— or  say  thirty  thousand  Englishmen, — ^to  be  due  to 
one  small  Paddy,  self-dected  representatiye  of  the  seven  millions — and  whom 
any  Jack  Tibbutts  of  a  Kent  yeoman  could  have  put  into  his  breeches- pocket, 
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where  the  little  orator,  like  the  caterwauling  voice  of  a  ventriloquist  Bodd^ly 
thrown  into  your  apparel,  would  have  delive^d  a  speech  just  as  like  the  one 
he  did  from  the  eart,  as  its  report  in  the  Sun  newspaper. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw— haw— haw  !  ahout  midnight,  sir,  you  hegin  to  open  out  grauly,  and 
lb  wax  wondrous  comicaL    But  what  say  ye  to  O'Connelt  ? 

KORTH. 

Dan,  again,  James— 

A  MB  Ro  SE — {entering  vfith  hie  euavest  phpeiognomffJ) 
Bdg  pardon,  Mr  North,  for  venturing  in  unrung,  but  there'is  a  jomiQ  lady 
wishing  to  speak  with  yotf 

SHEPHERD. 

A  young  lady !  shew  her  ben- 

NORTH. 

An  anonymous  article  ? 

AMBROSE. 

No,  mr.  Miss  Hden  Sandford,  from  the  Lodge. 

NORTH. 

Helen!  what  does  she  want  ? 

AMBROSE. 

Miss  Sandford  had  got  alartned,  sir— 

toEFHERD. 

Safe  us!  only  lode  at  the  time*pieee !  Foure  o'clock  in- the  momin^f 

AMBROSE. 

And  has  walked  up  from  the  Lodge  ■ 

NORTH. 

What?    Alone! 

AMBROSE. 

No,  sir.  Her  fkther  is  with  her— and  she  bids  me  saTrHoow  that  shft 
knows  li^  master  is  well — that  here  is  your  Kilmarnock  nif^htcap. 

(Mr  North  submits  his  head  to  Pteardf^,  who  adjusts  iht  ni^eapJ^ 

SHEPHERD. 

Whatacowll 

NORTH. 

A  capote— James.   Mr  Ambrose, — ^we  three  must  sleep  here  all  night. 

SHEPHERD. 

A'  momin'  ye  mean*  Tak'  care  o'  Tickler  amang  ye — ^but  recollect  it's  no  safb 
to  wauken  sWepin'  dowgs. — Oh  I  man  !  Mr  North  I  Sir  \  but  diat  was  toudhdn' 
attention  in  puir  Eelen.  She's  like  a  dochter,  indeed.<^Come  awa',  you  auld 
vagabon',  to  your  bed.  Ill  kick  open  the  door  o'  your  dormitory  wi  my  fit, 
as  I  pass  alang  the  trans  in  the  momin.'  The  momin' !  Faith  I  m  beginnin' 
already  to  get  hungry  for  breakfast!  Come  awa,  you  auld  vagabon'— H»me 
awa. 

{EMemU  North  and  SaBrBmtj},fifUowed  hy  the  H^hi  ofTiCKLsa^ 
to  Roost.) 

NORTH — (singing  as /hey  go.) 

'' Early  io  bed,  and  early  to  rise. 

Is  the  way  to  be  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise !" 

DaCapfh 
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One  beautiful  afternoon,  about  die 
beginning  of  tbe  barley  and  wbeat 
harvest,  young  Frederick  Hume  arose 
from  hb  desk,  wfaere^  for  several  hours 
lie  Jiad  been  plodding  at  his  studies^ 
ftiid,  to  unbend  himself  a  little,  went 
to  bis  window,  which  commanded  a 
"view  of  tbe  neighbouring  village  of 
H<^dean.  A  stifiness  almost  like  that 
of  the  Sabbath  reigned  over  the  ham- 
let, for  the  busy  season  had  called  the 
Touugsters  forth  to  the  field,  tbe  sun- 
^  burnt  sickleman  and  his  fair  partner. 
Boys  and  girls  were  away  to  glean: 
ana  none  were  left  but  a  few  young 
diildren  who  were  playing  quietly  on 
Ibe  green ;  two  or  tnree  ancient  gran- 
dames  who  sat  spinning  at  their  doors 
in  the  rich  sunlight;  and  here  and 
there  a  happy  young  mother,  exempted 
by  the  duties  of  nurse  from  the  harvest 
tmls.  A  single  frail  octogenarian,  who, 
in  hobbling  to  the  almost  deserted 
smithy,  hftd  paused,  widi  the  curiosi- 
ty of  age,  to  look  long  beneath  his  up- 
raiaed  arm  after  the  stranger  horse- 
man, who  was  just  going  out  of  «gfat 
at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  com- 
pleted the  picture  of  still  and  quiet  life 
which  our  student  was  now  contem- 
plating. After  raising  the  window^ 
and  setting  open  the  door  to  win  into 
bis  fittle  apartmettt  the  Hl^uid  coolness 
which  was  nestling  among  die  green 
fibrous  leaves  around  the  casement,  be 
bad  resumed  hisatation  and  was  again 
looking  towards  the  villace,  wheii, 
hearing  a  light  foot  approach  the  door 
of  bis  atudy,  he  turned  round,  and 
a  young  femde  stranger  was  before 
bim.  On  seeing  him  she  paused  at  tbe 
direshold,  made  a  sort  of  revereifce, 
and  seemed  MrfUing  to  retire.  From  her 
dark  complexion,  her  peculiar  dress^ 
especially  the  head  gear,  which  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  spotted  handker- 
chief wound  round  her  black  lodks, 
Hume  guessed  at  once  that  she  was  a 
Ibrdgner;  and  he  was  confirmed  in 
ibis  supposition  when,  on  bis  advan- 
cing and  asking,  "  What  do  you  wisfa^ 
inygood  giid  ?  she  held  fbrward  a  light 
broom,  and  said,  in  tbe  quick  ^ort 
prottunciatien  of  a  foreigner,  "  Buy  a 
Broom  ?" — ^*  Prajr  what  is  the  use  of 
iti  my  good  kss  r'  taid  Frederick,  in 
Ihat  mood  in  which  a  man^  consdoos 
Vol.  XXIV. 


that  be  hasjintshete'dfy  lesson  to 
soMe  purposllis  very  ready  to  indulge 
in  a  little  ba^nage  and  light  banter. 

**  For  beard-diav{A|^"  answered  the 
girl  quizzically,  andWoking  his  chin 
once  or  twice  with  her  broom,  as  if  with 
a  shaving  brush.  It  might  be  she  was 
conscious  that  be  was  not  exactly  the 
person  to  buy  her  broom :  or  perhaps 
she  assumed  ibis  light  mood  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  gave  way  to  the  frank  and 
natural  feeling  of  youth,  which  by  a 
fine  free-masonry  knows  and  answers 
to  youth,  despite  of  difierences  in  lan- 
guage and  manners^— despite  of  every 
niing. 

**  Most  HteniDy  an  argumenium  ad 
%ominem,  to  make  me  buy,"  sdd  the 
scholar ;  ''  iso  what  is  the  price,  fair 
stranger?" 

''  No,  no,"  said  tbe  girl,  in  quick 
reaction  from  her  playful  mood,  whilst 
a  tear  started  in  her  dark  lustrous  eye^ 
'^  but  they  bid  me  come :  they  say  you 
>ire  a  doctor:  and  if  you  will  be  land 
and  follow  me  to  ray  poor  brother, 
you  shall  have  many  brooms." 

On  inquiring  distincdy  what  the 
girl  meant,  our  student  was  given  to 
understand,  that  her  only  brother, 
who  bad  come  with  her  as  a  harper  to 
this  country,  bad  failed  sick  at  a  gen- 
tleman's bouse  about  a  mile  off,  and 
that  (die,  on  learning  Mr  Frederick 
Hume  was  tbe  only  person  within 
many  miles  who  could  pretend  to  me- 
dical skill,  had  come  iierself  to  take 
him  to  her  poor  Antonio.'  After  learn- 
ing farther  the  symptoma  of  the  lad's 
illness,  the  youn^  surgeon  took  his 
lancets  and  some  simple  medicine,  and 
readily  followed  the  girl,  who  led  the 
way  to  a  neat  villa,  which,  as  Frederick 
baa  heard,  was  the  residence  of  an 
Italian  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ro- 
tneHi.  He  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
French  service,  and  had  come  to  this 
country  with  other  prisoners ;  but  in- 
stead of  returning  home  on  an  ex- 
change being  made,  he  chose  to  con- 
tin\ie  in  Scotland  vdth  bis  only  daugh- 
ter, who  had  come  over  to  him  from 
Italy,  and  who,  Frederick  bad  heard^ 
was  a  young  la<iy  of  surpassing  beau-  - 
ty.  Following  bis  conductress  to  Ro- 
tnelli's  house,  Hume  was  shewn  into 
a  room,  where,  redining  upon  a  sofa. 
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was  a  boy  apparently  about  sixteen 
yearrftif  age,  the  features  of  whose^ale 
face  instantly  testified  him  to'be  bro^ 
ther  to  the  maid  with  the  broom.  He 
was  ministered  to^  a  young  and  most 
beautiful  ^^tf/j^i  Sijnora  Romelli 
herself,  the  daughter  ol^le  house,  |prho 
seemed  to  be  watching  him  with  the 
softest  care.  At  the  head  of  the  sofa 
stood  the  harpP^  the  wandering  boy. 

"  I  presumed,  sir,"  said  the  lovely 
hostess,  turning  to  Hume,  "  to  hint 
that  perhaps  you  might  easily  be 
found,  and  that  certainly  you  would  be 
very  willing  to  take  a  little  trouble  in 
such  a  case  as  this.  The  affectionate 
sister  has  not  been  long  in  bringing 
you.*' 

"  If  the  cause  of  humanity  may  be 
enforced  by  such  kind  and  oeautiful 
advocacy,"  returned  Frederick,  bow- 
ing, "  me  poor  skill  which  you  have 
thus  honoured,  young  lady,  is  doubly 
Bound,  if  necessary,  to  be  most  atten- 
tive in  this  instance. — "What  is  the 
matter  with  you,  my  little  fellow  ?" 
continued  he,  advancing  to  the  patient. 
^*  Nothing,"  was  the  boy's  answer:  and 
immediately  he  rose  up  and  went  to  the 
window,  from  which  he  gazed,  heed- 
less of  every  one  in  the  apartment. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  boy  is  still  very 
unwell,"  said  S^ora  Romelli;  '*only 
look  how  pale  he  is,  sir." 

Hume  first  looked  to  the  boy's  sister, 
to  assure  himself  what  was  the  natural 
healthy  hue  of  these  swarthy  stran- 
gers ;  tnen  turning  to  the  boy  himself, 
he  could  not  biK  observe  how  much 
the  dead  yellow  of  his  face  differed 
from  the  life-bloom  which  glowed  in 
her  dark  brown  cheek.  His  eye  at 
the  same  time  burned  with  arrowy  tips 
of  restless  lustre,  such  as  are  kindled 
by  hectic  fever.  He  resisted,  however, 
all  advances  on  the  part  of  our  sur- 
geon to  inquire  farther  into  his  state 
of  health,  impatiently  declaring  that 
he  was  now  quite  well;  then  resu- 
ming his  harp,  and  taking  his  sister  by 
the  hand,  he  seemed  in  haste  to  be 
gone. 

"  My  father  is  not  at  home,"  said 
the  young  lady  of  the  house  to  Hume, 
'^nevertheless  they  must  abide  here 
all  night,  for  I  can  easily  see  that  boy 
is  unable  to  travel  farther  this  even- 
ing :  And  besides,  they  are  of  my  own 
native  country.  Use  your  prerogative, 
sir,  and  don't  let  him  go. 

In  spite  of  the  surgeon's  persuasions, 
however,  and  heedless  of  Signora  Ko- 
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melli  and  his  sister,  who  joined  in  the 


remonstrance  against  his  departure, 
the  boy  would  be  gone,  even  though 
at  the  same  time  he  declaredlhere  was 
no  place  elsewhere  where  he  wished 
particularly  to  be,  ,       • 

^^  He  is  a  capricious  boy,  to  r^ct 
your  excellent  kindness.  Miss  Romel- 
li," said  Frederick ;  "  and  I  doubt 
not  he  will  treat,  in  the  san^e  way,  a 
proposal  I  have  to  make.  With  your 
leave,  young  lady,  I  shall  try  to  win 
him,  with  his  sister,  to  our  house  all 
night,  lest  he  grow  worse  and  need 
medical  aid." 

From  the  unhappy  appearance  of 
the  young  musician,  this  proposal 
seemed  so  good,  that  it  was  readily 
acquiesced  in  by  his  sister,  and  by  tl^ 
kind  lady  of  the  house,  provided  the 
boy  himself  could  be  biought  to  ai> 
cede  to  it,  which,  to  their  joyful  sur^ 
prise,  he  most  readily  did,  so  soon  as 
It  was  signified  to  him. 

"  Wim  your  permission.  Miss  Ro- 
melli," said  Frederick,  as  he  was  about 
to  depart,  **  I  shall  do  justice  to  your 
benevolence,  and  walk  down  to-mor- 
row forenoon  to  tell  you  how  the  poor 
lad  is." 

At  this  the  fair  Signora  might,  or 
might  not,  slightly  blush,  as  the  thing 
struck  her,  or  the  tone  in  which  the 
offer  was  made,  gave  warrant  She 
did  for  a  moment  blush  ;  but  of 
course  her  answer  was  given  very  ge- 
nerally, "  that  she  would  be  most 
happy  to  hear  her  young  countryman 
was  quite  well  on  the  morrow." 

The  affectionate  sister  gratefully 
kissed  the  hand  of  her  kind  hostess. 
As  for  the  boy  himself,  with  a  look 
"half  of  anger,  he  took  the  former  by 
the  hand  and  drew  her  hastily  away, 
as  if  he  grudged  the  expression  of  her 
gratitude.  He  had  not  moved,  how- 
ever, many  paces  forward,  till,  quitting 
his  sister  s  hand,  he  turned,  and  ta- 
king Signora  Romelli's,  he  kissed  it 
fervently,  with  tears,  and  at  the  same 
time  bade  the  Virgin  Mother  of  Hea- 
ven bless  her. 

Struck  with  the  remarkable  manner 
of  this  boy,  our  student  tried  to  en* 

fage  him  in  conversation  by  the  way, 
ut  he  foupd  him  shy  and  taciturn  m 
the  extreme ;  and  as  he  had  already 
shewn  himself  capricious,  he  now 
evinced  an  equal  obstinacy  in  refusing 
to  allow  either  of  his  companions  to 
carry  his  harp,  which  being  somewhat 
large,  seemed  not  well  proportioned 
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;ta  the  condtiCtoii  of  tfaft  bearer,  who, 
besides  being  manif^tly  unweH,  was 
also  of  alight  small  make.  From  the 
sister,  who  seemed  of  a  frank  and  obli- 
ging temper,  Frederick  learned  some 
particulars  of  their  earlier  history  and 
p#sent  mode  of  life.  Her  name,  she 
said,  was  Charlotte  Cardo,  and  her 
brother's  Antonio  CaMo.  They  were 
twins,  and  the  only  surviving  children 
of  a  clergyman  in  Italy,  who  had  been 
dead  for  two  years.  Their  mother 
died  a  few  hours  after  giving  them 
birth.  "  After  the  loss  of  our  father," 
<  added  the  maiden,  '^  we  had  no  one 
to  care  mudh  for  us;  yet  I  would 
fcave  dwelt  all  the  days  of  my  life 
«ear  their  beloved  graves,  had  not  my 
brother,  who  is  of  a  restless  and  un- 
•bappy  temperament,  resolved  to  wan- 
der in  this  country.  How  could  I 
«tay  alone  ?  How  could  I  let  him  go 
alone?  So  a  harp  was  bought  for 
him  ;  and  now  every  day,  from  village 
to  village,  and  up  and  down  among 
the  pleasant  cots,  he  plays  to  t)ie  kind 
folk,  and  I  follow  him  .with  my 
brooms.  We  have  been  a  year  in  this 
country,  and  I  know  not  when  we 
•shall  return  home^  for  Antonio  says 
he  cannot  yet  tell  me."  Hume  having 
expressed  his  surprise  that  she  could 
talk  English  so  well  on  such  a  short 
residence  in  this  country,  she  explain- 
ed, by  informing  him,  that  both  her 
brother  and  herself  had  been  taught 
the  language  so  carefully  by  their  fa- 
ther, that  they  could  talk  it  pretty 
fluently  before  they  left  Italy.  Du- 
ring the  brief  narrative  of  his  sister, 
the.  boy,  Antonio,  kept  his  eye  in- 
tensely upon  her,  as  if  ready  to  check 
€Very  point  of  explanation,  but  Char- 
lotte ended  her  short  statement  with- 
out any  expressed  interruption  on  his 
part,  and  again  his  eye  became  self- 
icontained  and  indifferent. 

The  next  expression  of  the  boy's 
charae^r  was  no  less  singular  and  un« 
expected.  On  observing  a  company 
of  reapers,  in  a  fleld  by  tne  way-side, 
taking  their  brief  mid-afternoon  rest, 
he  advanced  to  the  gate,  opposite 
which,  at  a  little  distance,  they  were 
seated;  and,  unslinging  his  harp,  be- 
gan to  play,  filling  up  the  sweetly 
dotted  outline  of  the  instrumental 
music  with  his  own  low  but  rich  vo- 
cal song.  After  the  first  preamble,  he 
nodded  to  his  sister,  and  instantly  her 
loud  and  thrilling  voice  turned  mag- 
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ni^ently  into  the  same  strain.  Qn 
first  view  of  the  musician  and  his 
party,  the  rude  young  swains  of  the 
field,  for  favour^^  doubt^  in  their 
mistresses'  eyes,  l^^yp  play  off  their 
rough  wit;^g^t  inWRother  minute 
these  bolts  were  forgotten,  and  the 
loud  daffing  of  the  whole  company 
was  completely  huiijted.  At  first  the 
song  was  grave  and  lofty,  but  by  de- 
grees it  bqgan  to  kindle  into  a  more 
airy  strain,  till,  as  it  waxed  fast  and 
mirthful,  the  harvest  maids  began  to 
look  knowingly  to  their  partners,  who, 
taking  the  hint,  sprang  to  their  feet, 
hauled  up  their  sweet  abettors,  were 
mated  in  a  moment,  and  commenced 
a  dance  among  the  stubble,  so  brisk, 
that  the  tall  harvest  of  spiky  wheat, 
standing  by,  rustled  and  nodded  to 
them  on  its  golden  rods.  Aged  glean- 
ers stood  up  from  their  bowing  task, 
and  listenea  to  the  sweet  music,  while 
the  young  came  running  from  aU  parts 
ef  the  field,  and,  throwing  down  their 
haQdfuls,  began  madly  to  caper  and 
to  mix  with  the  more  regular  dance. 
The  old  grey  bandsters,  as  they  stood, 
rubbing  in  their  hands  ears  of  the 
fine  grain,  smiled  as  much  under 
the  genersd  sympathy,  as  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  superior  wis- 
dom above  such  follies.  Even  the 
overseer  himself,  who  stood  back,  si- 
lently, was,  for  a  minute,  not  scandal- 
ized at  sucii  proceedings,  which  were 
converting  a  time  of  repose  for  his 
weary  labourers  into  mad  exertions, 
which  went  positively  to  unfit  them 
for  the  remaining  darg  of  the  day. 
Consideration,  remonstrance,  anger, 
were,  however,  soon  mantling  on  his 
face,  and  he  came  forward;  but  he 
was  anticipated,  for  the  principal  min- 
strel, who,  with  something  like  a 
smile  on  his  countenance,  had  seen  at 
first  the  quick  influence  of  his  music 
on  the  swink't  labourers  of  the  swel- 
tering day,  had  gradually  grown  dark 
and  severe  in  his  look,  and  now  stop- 
ping his  song  all  at  once,  he  refitted 
nis  harp  to  his  shoulder  and  walked 
away  without  looking  for  guerdon, 
and  heedless  of  the  rustic  swaius,  who 
shouted  after  him  and  waved  their 
rye-straw  hats. 

With  the  greatest  good*humour  our 
young  surgeon  had  indulged,  to  the 
very  top  of  their  bent,  this  musical 
frolic  of  the  two  foreigners,  sittinp; 
down  by  the  wayside  till  it  was  fairly 
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id  npw.  1^.  v^sHn^ed  his  wa^r    IbeJa^^J^lrM^bigp^iiiMi  ^weifi[«aliN 

ed  aiid  glawififf  Itqui  ^heir  autuimud 
^cicjercise»  looked  ont  in  wonder  fima 
between  the  def'ta  oi    ~      ' 


^1? 

Vub^m.  Anloaio  ii^as  silent  ai|d 
'shy  ak  before;  but  the  manner  in 
wnieb  he  looked  round  him  over  the 
))eatitifiil  countrl9l6hewed  that  his 
spirit  was  touohifip  with  ^^Ud  scenes. 
'All  the  western  sky  wa^Kke  Mi.infla^ 
m6d  sea^  of  glass,  where  the  ^un  was 
tracking  it  withhis  fervid  and  unaU 
iayed  wheels,  beneath  his  golden 
light  lay  the  dad  lands,  from  right  to 
left  ^hite  all  over  with  harvest; 
thousands  were  plving  in  the  fields ; 
siciles  were  seen  glinting  oh  the  far 

SelloW  uplands,  and  nearer  were  heard 
tie  reapers*  sone,  atid  the  gleaners 
calling  to  each  other  to  lay,  down  their 
handmls  in  the  furrows. 

The  road  now  led  our  par^y  by  an 
Dtchard  where  boys  were  up  in  the 
trees  shaking  down  the  frvut  The 
little  fellows,  all  joyous  in  their  vaca- 
tion froni  stud  J,  were  tugging  with 
might  and  mam  at  and  among  the 
blefted  branches  ;  their  sisters  below 
gathered  the  apples  in  baskets,  whilst 
the  happy  father,  walking  about  with 
his  lady,  decided  their  anpeals  as  to 
the  comparative  beauty  or  individual 
apples.  Allured  by  the  ^bi^nd  of  the 
fruit  hopping  on  the  ground,  two  or 
three  stray  waifs  had  left  off  their 
gMning  in  a  neighbouring  field ;  and 
the  ragged  little  urchins  were  down  on 
their  hands  and  knees,  thrusting  their 
heads  throilgh  holes  in  the  hedge  which 
separated  the  orchard  from  the  road. 
One  of  them  having  been  caught  be- 
hind the  ear  by  the  stump  of  a  thorn, 
found  it  impossible  to  draw  back  his 
head,  and  in  this  predicament  he  had 
to  bawl  for  assistancef.  This  drew  the 
attention  of  the  lady;  and,  after  the 
rogue  had  been  released^  the  whole 
party  were  Summoned  to  the  gate,  and 
Dlessed  with  a  shsure  of  the  bounties  of 
tile  year,  which  the  kind  ladv  clispen* 
aed  to  them  through  means  of  her  own 
dear  little  almoners.  Whether  it  was 
that  he  liked  the  benevolence  of  this 
8cene,or  whethe)rhe  wasremindedof  his 
own  betiutifhl  Italy,  or  fVom  whatever 
other  afibction,  the  young  harper  again 
took  his  harp,  and  waked  those  wild 
and  dipping  touches,  which  seem  more 
like  a  sweet  preamble  than  a  full  strain* 
He  again  accompanied  it  with  his  voice, 
and  his  sister  did  the  same.  The  young 
girls  laid  down  their  baskets  of  fruiu 
atid  dr^w  to  the  gate ;  the  trees  had 
rest  tax  %  while  from  shaUngi  whfle 


the  clefts  4)f  the  bou|;h8. 
When  the  song  ceased,  the  lady  o^- 
ed  money,  but  neither  of  the  minstrels 
would  accept  it.  On  tlie  contrary,  Muf^ 
tonio  took  his  sister  by  the  hand,  and 
hurried  her  away  from  the  gM^,  ere 
one  of  the  children  could  bring  the 
basket  of  fruit  for  which  she  had  run, 
to  give  a  largesse  irom  it  to  the  ttran- 
gerst  Frederick,  after  talking  a.  feW 
minutes  to  the  lady  and  gentlemaii, 
and  telling  them  how  he  had  faUen  in 
with  the  foreigners,  followed  and  over^* 
took  his  companions,  just  as  they  had 
come  in  sight  of  QreenwelU  cottage, 
where  he  resided. 

**  So  there  ia  our  house  now,  yaa/t 
beyond  the  village,"  said  Frederick, 
advancing  to  them-  ^'  The  lady  with 
whom  I  uve  will  be  very  kind  to  yott ; 
and  you  must  stay  with  her  lor  a  lew 
days,  and  give  her  m«siQ,  which  sb^ 
loves.  What  say  you,  pretty  Chari- 
h)tte?" 

Antonio  here  stepped  forward  be# 
tween  his  sister  and  Hume«  and  said, 
with  quick  emphasis, ''  I  will  go  with 
Tou,  su:,  and  I  shall  hi  Chariotte  foU 
low  me."  . 

On  ^uriving  at  the  cottage,  Frede- 
rick introduced  the  strangers  to  his 
relative,  Mrs  Mather,  wiw  whom  he 
resided,  and  wko»  on  learning  their 
circumstances,  kindly  received  th^ia 
as  her  guests*  They  would  have  ta- 
ken their  departure  next  dav,  but  in 
this  thev  were  resisted  by  the  ehwri- 
fable  ola  lady,  who  farth^  won  frooa 
them  the  promise  that  they  would  stay 
with  her  for  at  least  a  week.  £re  me 
expiry  of  that  time,  whedier  from  the 
paprice  or  benevoleiioe  of  her  nature^ 
or  from  her  eepecial  liking  f<Nr  Char<« 
lotte,  who  had  gained  rapidly  upon 
]|ier  affe<$ions,  Mrs  Mathe^  had  oon- 
ceived  the  deaign  of  adonting  Uie  two 
Italian8,,and  preparing  taem  for  situ* 
ations  w(»rthy  of  their  good  descent  •{ 
and  she  was  confirmed  in  her  purpoas 
when,  on  breaking  the  matter  to  Fre- 
derick Hume,  it  met  with  his  entire 
concurrence.  The  next  step  was  to 
gain  the  consent  of  Antonio,  which 
might  be  no  easy  matter,  as  he  seamed 
«,  strange  «nd  impracticable  boy ;  b«^ 
somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  Frederick, 
no  sooner,  was  the  proposal  made  to 
lom,  than  he  heartily  acceded  to  it 
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Ai  for  hU  fllatev»-ted«p6na^ni  of  im 
dialike  to  a  w^ideiiiig  life»  and  het 
srowing  altadunejat  to  Mra  Mather, 
Eer  brotlier's  will  was,  in  all  caaet,  her 
law.  It  was  then  settled  that  Char'* 
lotte  should  he  confidential  maid  to 
the  old  ladv^  to  read  to  her  at  night, 
and  asdst  ner  in  making  dresses  for 
(he  poor,  among  whom  9ae  had  a  nam- 
her  of  retainers ;  while  Antonio  should 
he  sent  to  the  Rev.  Mr  BaiUie's,  a  der- 
g^an»  a  few  miles  off,  to  hoard  with 
hua,  and  finish  his  education,  which 
had  heen  neglected  since  his  father's 
death,  that  so  he  might  he  fitted  for  a 
liheral  professicm.  Ftoud  though  Mrs 
Mather  was  of  this  scheme,  her  sdf* 
-complacency  was  not  without  one  qua- 
lification, in  the  cold  and  douhtfol 
manner  in  which  Miss  Pearce  nodded 
4o  the  old  lady's  statement  and  ex« 
planattonofherplan.  Aathiswomani 
Miss  FearceA  had  it  in  her  power,  ere 
long,  grievausly  to  afiect  the  fortunes 
of  young  Hume,  we  shall  notice  her 
here  a  little  fully.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  a  half-pay  captain,  whose 
<leath  left  her  with  a  trifling  annuity, 
land  the  proprietorship  of  a  small  house 
in  the  Tillage  of  Holydeau.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband,  a  wealthy  re- 
tired merchant,  who  had  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  li^  at  (xreenwells,  Mrs 
Math»,  having  no  family,  b^n  to 
cast  about  for  a  companion,  and  Miss 
Pearoe  was  soon  found  out  to  be  one  of 
those  indisnensable  parasitical  maidens 
whom  old  lacKes  like  Mra  Mather  im- 
press into  active  service,  in  the  seasons 
<tf  raspfaeriies,  and  the  elder*^viQtageB; 
^— ho)d  long  consultations  with  on  ikkt 
«ve  of  entertainments;— retain  as  their 
4iwn  especial  butt  in  company,  ahd  a 
&g  partner  at  wlust  when  a  better 
fiwiirth  hand  is  wanting ;-— amieal  to  in 
case  (tf  a  (shall  we  name  it  ?)  lie,  when 
Ihere  is  daoger  of  deteotaon ;«— cherish 
and  OKHraliae  with  when  the  party  Is 
omat ;— andi  finally,  would  not  dismiss, 
tluMigh  one  were  to  rise  from  the  dead 
and  ery  out  against  the  parasite.  In 
addition  to  these  implied  qualifies* 
tiona,  the  amiable  creatuve  was  a  mo* 
no|K>list  in  ailmoats ;  and,  of  course, 
camessi^bout  the  complaints  (tf  others^ 
of  which,  indeed,  when  Ivitbin  readi  of 
JCrs  Mather's  sympathy,  she  seamed 
jto  be  jealoua.  In  her  person  she  was 
lean  iod  scvagfly>  with  a  -hard  browm 
face,  Idln-driea  by  nervous  headachst 
Her  figpive  waa  very  straight,  and  die 
was  f&stic  in  her  motions  at  whato«i 


f  U 

-hone  or  hkeory,  and  v^lgia  hope  be^n 
eat  with  advantage  into  tapes  for  tying 
up  bundles  of  her  favourite  tracts,  or 
sinewy  bowstrings  for  Cupid,  for  l^g 
arrows,  not  to  be  shot  at,  but  to  be 
shot  from.  We  need  scarcdy  add, 
after  aU  this,  that  her  nose  was  very 
long,  and  so  sharp  it  might  have  clett 
a  hailstone.  When  Fr^erick  Hume 
was  thrown  a  helpless  orphan  on  the 
world,  and  Mrs  Mather,  who  was  a 
distant  relative  of  his  mother's,  pro« 
posed  to  take  him  to  berself  aqd  bring 
him  up  as  if  he  were  l^er  own  son. 
Miss  Pearce^  though  she  could  not  set 
her  face  directly  against  such  a  cha- 
ritable arrangement,  yet  laboured  to 
modify  it  by  a  counter-proposition, 
that  ^e  boy  should  be  provided  for, 
but  by  no  means  brought  to  the  cot- 
tage. She  was  then,  however,  but  in 
the  spring-dawn  of  favour  with  her 
patroness,  and  her  opinion  being  over* 
ruled,  the  hoy  was  brought  home  to 
Mra  Mather,  and  daily  grew  in  her 
afiections.  During  his  childhood.  Miss 
Pearce  advanced  steadily  in  fovour, 
and  she  was  too  jealous  cif  divided  in* 
fluence,  and  too  Jesuitical  in  her  per- 
severance, not  to  improve  every  oppor- 
tunity of  challenging  and  modifying 
the  growing  affection  of  Mrs  Mather 
for  her  adopted  son,  whose  bold  and 
frank  nature  was  endearing  him  to 
every  one.  When  this  would  not  do, 
she  b^an  to  change  her  battery,  and 
tried,  by  a  new  show  of  kindness,  to 
make  a  party  in  the  young  eleve  him- 
self,  whom  yet  she  thoroughly  hated* 
WheUter  it  was,  howevar,  that  he 
knew  her  enmity,  and  never  foigaye 
her  for  having  once  or  twice  secretly 
and  severdy  pricked  him  vnth  pins; 
or,  vdiether,  with  the  quick  instinct  of 
cldldhood,  which  knows  in  a  moment,' 
and  despises,  the  kind  notice  bestowed 
npon  it  for  the  sake  of  carrying  fa- 
vour with  parents,  he  virtually  set 
down  Pearoe's  new  attentions  to  mdk 
a  motive,  certain  it  is,  if  he  did  not 
positively  hate  her,  he.  nev^  once 
stroked  her  purring  vanity ;  and  she, 
on  the  other  hand,  was,  from  his  in^ 
difference  confirmed  in  her  dislike. 
As  Frederick  grew  up,  he  had  nuMnf 
opportunities  of  shaking  Miss  Pearce^ 
influence  with  her  j^roness  ;  bat,  as 
he  thought  her  despicable  merelyv  wd 
not  dangevous,  he  was  too  magpio)!* 
ttous  to  piokst  her.  In  that  scheme 
of  life  to  whicfi  the  heart  has  long  ie« 
sponded,  what  waa-at  first  a  janrisg 
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element  hadi  bafo^e  a  constituent 
part  of  the  general  Bympathy;  and 
frpm  this  it  might  be  that  Hume  not 
only  continued  to  endure  Miss  Pearcc, 
but  even  lo?ed  her  with  the  affection 
oi*  habit. 

One  might  have  supposed,  that  ere 
the  time  to  which  our  narrative  now 
refers.  Miss  Pearce  would  have  been 
tired  of  intrigue,  and  would  have  seen 
the  folly  of  being  jealous  in  the  favour 
which  she  had  proved  exactly,  and 
from  which  she  knew  so  little  was  ever 
to  be  gained  or  lost;  but  a  Jesuit 
would  be  a  Jesuit  still,  were  the 
Church  of  Rome  utterly  annihilated, 
and  petty  intrigue  merely  for  its  own 
sake,  and  little  selfish  arrangements  of 
drcumstances,  although  nothing  was 
to  be  gained,  constituted  the  very 
breath  of  Miss  Pearce's  nostrils ;  and^ 
therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that,  when  Mrs  Mather  stated  her  de- 
sign of  adopting  the  two  Italians,  as 
above  mentioned,  she  heard  it  with 
that  umph,  and  nod,  which  express— 
not  that  a  thing  has  been  assented  to^ 
but  merely  that  it  has  been  liter&Hy 
and  distinctly  heard.  Her  objections 
were  entered  under  a  masked  battery. 
She  began  by  praising  Mrs  Mather's 
unbounded  benevolence  of  heart.  She 
hoped  they  would  be  grateful ;  they 
could  not  be  too  grateful ;  nay,  they 
could  never  be  grateful  enough.  She  al- 
lowed the  conversation  to  take  a  gene- 
ral turn,  then  tried  to  control  it  gra- 
dually to  her  purpose,  and  found  an 
opportunity  of  relating,  as  if  incident- 
ally, how  a  certain  lady,  whom  once 
she  knew,  had  been  ruined  by  a  fo- 
reign protegee  whom  she  had  unwisely 
cherished.  She  touched  upon  swind- 
ling, vagrants,  and  obscurely  alluded 
to  legislature,  and  the  alien  act.  Not* 
withstanding  all  such  hints,  however, 
the  thing  was  settled  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  the  boy  Antonio  was  sent  to  stay 
with  Mr  Baillie,  and  Charlotte  com- 
menced work  under  the  immediate 
auspices  of  her  new  patroness.  The 
regularity  and  certainty  of  her  new 
mode  of  life,  soon  subdued  the  roving 
qualities  which  her  character  might 
have  slightly  acquired,  and  whidi 
quickly  give  a  corresponding  wildness 
to  the  features.  Her  dark  and  comely 
beauty  remained  quick  and  expressive, 
but  it  was  sobered  under  the  accom- 
paniments of  an  English  dress,  and 
tamed  by  the  meek  offices  of  our  coun- 
try's excellent  morality.    Her.  dye  was 


still  d^tmk  wHh  Bdilt.as  wh^  morn- 
ing comes  upon  the  streams,  but  it 
waited  and  took  commands  fi'om  the 
looks  of  her  mild  hostess.  The  foot- 
step of  the  reclaimed  wanderer  might 
still  be  light  and  airy,  but  now  she 
went  about  the  house  softly,  under  an 
excellent  ministry.  In  health  she  be- 
came Mrs  Mather's  deligh^,  and  still 
.  more  so  when  the  infirmities  of  the 
good  old  lady  required  delicate  atten- 
tions. Like  the  glorious  Una  of  Spen- 
ser's Fairy  Queen,  the  kind  eyes  of  this 
beautifld  Italian,  even  amidstaffliction^ 
"  made  a  light  in  a  shady  place." 

Frederick  Hume  forgot  not  his  pro- 
mise to  wait  upon  Signora  Romelli, 
and  inform  her,  that  his  minstrel-pa- 
tient was  quite  well  on  the  morning 
after  the  day  when  he  was  ill  in  her 
house.  At  the  same  time,  he  presetited 
a  card  from  Mrs  MaUier,  requesting  a 
mutual  acquaintanceship-.  A  friendly 
intercourse  grew  up  accordingly,  ancf, 
ere  the  fall  of  the  season.  Signer  Ko- 
melli  and  his  daughter  were  at  least 
once  every  week  atGreenwells  Cottage, 
to  the  huge  dismay  of  Miss  Pearce, 
but  the  delight  of  our  young  surgeon, 
who  began  most  deeply  to  love  the 
beautiful  Julia  Romelli.  She  wad 
tfiller  and  fairer  than  the  maid  Cardo  : 
her  locks  were  nut-brown:  her  eye 
was  a  rich  compromise  betwixt  the 
raven  and  the  blue  dove,  a  deep  vio- 
let, ^ 


y  like  Paodora*s,cye, 


When  fiist  it  darkened  with  immortal  life.*' 

She  was  quick,  capricious,  and  proud  ; 
bold  in  her  pouting  displeasure,  which 
was  like  a  glancing  day  of  sunshine 
and  stormy  showers :  but  then  she'was 
ardent  in  her  friendships,  and  very  be- 
nevolent ;  ready,  withal,  nay  in  haste; 
to  confess  her  faults,  in  which  case 
her  amende  honorable,  and  her  prayer 
for  pardon,  wa-e  perfectly  irresistible. 
A  heart  of  her  ambition,  and  so  diffi- 
cult to  be  won,  insensibly  exalted  her 
in  the  eyes  of  the  dashing  and  manly 
Frederick ;  who,  without  any  osten^ 
sil^  calculation  of  selfish  vanity,  loved 
her  the  more  deeply,  that  she  was  a 
Gcmquest  worthy  of  boldest  youth. 
Notwithstanding  her  superior  qualifi- 
cations, and  the  ardour  of  his  suit,  we 
infer  that  the  fair  Julia  kept  shy  and 
aloof,  and  at  the  same  time  that  her 
lover  was  only  the  more  deeply  deter- 
mined to  make  her  his,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  a  few4nonth8^  he 
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had  condeicendBfl  to  calculate  how  he 
stood  in  her  father's  affections,  and 
was  stuclioua  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  manner  of  the  Signer,  who  was 
grave  in  his  deportment,  and  almost 
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•aturnin*,  seldom  moved  to  smiley  and 
never  to  laughter ;  and  who,  though 
he  oould  talk  fluently,  and  with  elo- 
quence, seemed,  in  general,  to  wear 
some  severe  constndnt  upon  his  spirit  • 


CHAFTEa  II. 


Things  were  in  this  state  when  the 
winter  session  came  round,  which  call-  . 
ed  ^Frederick  to  Edinburj^,  to  prose* 
cute  still  farther  his  medical  studies. 
The  summer  following  he  c(mtinued 
in  town  studying  botany ;  and  after 
making  a  tour  through  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  it  was  about  the  middle 
of  autumn  ere  he  returned  to  Green- 
wells  Cottage. 

He  found  Charlotte  Cardo  improved 
in  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and 
advanced  in  favour  with  every  one 
who  knew  her ;  even  Miss  Pearce  her- 
self condescended  to  patronize  her 
publicly  and  privately.  But  what 
pleased  him  most  of  all,  was  to  find 
that  Julia  Romelli  was  still  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  Cottage.  The  season  of 
harvest,  too,  bad  given  a  vacation  to 
Mr  Baillie's  scholars,  and  Antonio 
Cardo  was  now  at  home  beside  his 
sister;  and  the  harp  ^nd  the  song  of 
the  Italian  twins  were  not  forgotten 
when  the  sweet  gloaming  came  on« 
Deeply  occupied  m  spirit  as  Hume 
was  with  thoughts  of  his  fair  and  shy 
Signora,  he  was  yet  constrained  to  at- 
tend to  the  abrupt  and  strange  mani- 
festation of  Antonio's  character,  which 
broke  forth,  from  time  to  time,  mock- 
ins;  ^e  grave  tenor  of  his  ordinary 
benaviour.  According  to  his  reverend 
tutor's  statement,  he  nad  been  a  ver^ 
diligent  scholar;  and  he  testified  it 
thus  far,  that  he  talked  English  with 
great  force  and  [H^priety.  With  the 
boys  of  his  own  age  be  had  consorted 
little,  and  seemed  to  take  no  delight 
in  conversing  with  any  one,  though 
now  and  then  he  would  talk  a  few  ^ 
minutes  to  the  old  men  of  the  village, ' 
and  sometimes  to  the  children.  He 
was  now  equally  taciturn  at  Mr  Ma- 
ther's ;  but  occasionally  he  broke  forth, 
expressing  himself  in  rapid  and  earn* 
est  eloquence,  and  shewing  a  wonder* 
ful  power  of  illustrating  any  point. 
From  his  manner  altogether  towards 
Miss  Romelli,  his  devoted  attentions 
at  one  time,  and  at  another  his  proud 
shvness ;  and  from  his  dignified  refu- 
sal, often,  to  play  on  the  harp  when 
Hume  wished  to  dance  with  that  lady. 


Frederick  could  not  but  guess  that  he 
was  a  rival  candidate  for  Julia's  love. 
But  the  most  striking  and  unaccount- 
able demonstration  of  the  boy's  cha- 
racter, was  the  visible  paleness  which 
came  over  his  face,  the  current — the 
restless  fiowr— ^f  his  small  features,  and 
the  impatience  of  his  attitudes,  now 
shrinking,  now  swelling  into  bold  and 
almost  threatening  pantomime,  when- 
ever Signor  Romelli  came  near  him. 
Visibly,  too,  he  was  often  seen  to  start 
when  he  heard  his  countryman's  deep 
voice:  He  spoke  to  Romelli  always 
with  an  eloquent  empressemerU  in  ms 
tone,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  crowding 
with  his  crowding  blood :  He  looked 
him  eagerly  in  the  face :  He  often  went 
round  about  him,  like  an  anxious  dog. 
One  night  Romelli,  more  open  and 
talkative  than  usual,  had  told  two  or 
three  stories  of  the  sea,  when  Antonio, 
who  had  listened,  with  a  sharp  face, 
and  his  whole  spirit  peering  from  his 
eyes,  came  forward,  and  sitting  down 
on  the  car{>et  before  his  countryman, 
looked  up  in  his  face,  and  said,  '^  I 
will  now  tell  you  a  legend  of  the  sea. 
Captain  Romelli." 

«artro*i5Ee8entr. 

A  RUDE  Captain  in  the  South  Seas 
had  murdered  his  mate,  an  excellent 
youth,  for  pretended  disobedience  of 
orders ;  and  for  this  crime  God  sent 
the  black- winged  overtaking  tempest, 
which  beat  his  ship  to  pieces,  and  he 
was  cast  alone  upon  a  desert  island. 
It  was  night  when  he  recovered  from 
his  drenched  dream,  and  sat  down  on 
^a  green  bank  above  the  sea- marge,  to 
reflect  on  his  situation.  The  storm- 
racks  had  fled  away :  the  moon  came 
peering  round  above  the  world  of  seaj, 
and  up  through  the  cold,  clear  wilder- 
ness of  heaven :  the  dark  tree-tops  of 
the  f west,  which  grew  down  to  the  very 
sands,  waved  in  the  silver  night.  But 
neither  this  beauty  after  the  tempest, 
which  should  have,  touched  his  heart 
with  grateful  hope,  nor  the  sense  of 
his  deliverance^  nor  yet  the  subduine 
influence  of  hunger,  could  soften  th£ 
mariner's  soul ;  but  he  sat  till  morn- 
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f^^i^  kioMelf  in  uij«nti€e^  hsrdening 
&B  hearty  Idddng  agoinat  the  pricks. 
Ahout  Buarise  be  cuiDbed  up  into  a 
hi^  tree,  to  Joek  aitmnd  him.  The 
island^  so  far  as  he  could  see  on  aJl 
sides,  seemed  one  wild  and  fenodesi 
forest;  hut  there  was  a  high  hill^ 
swathed  in  golden  eunlighty  perhaps 
three  or  four  miks  inlaim^  which,  if 
he  oonkL  readi  and  dimh  it^  would 
gm  him  a  wide  prospect^  and  perhaps 
uiew  him  some  inhabited  district.  To 
make  fbr  Uiis  hill^  he  descended  from 
thetree^  and  struck  into  the  woods^ 
studious  to  pursue  the  straight  line  of 
route  which  he  laid  down  for  himsdtf^ 
in  order  to  reach  the  mountun.     , 

The  forest  i^as  full  of  enormous 
trees,  of  old  prodigious  growth,  burst- 
ing into  wild  gums,  and  rough  all 
over  with  parasitical  phmts  and  fwof^ 
of  efrery  cwonr,  like  monstitms  livers; 
wbUBt  up  and  down  lihe  trunks  ran 
strange  painted  Inrds,  pecking  hito  th« 
bark  wim  their  hard  bOls,  and  dotting 
the  still  air  with  their  multitudinous 
Ittde  blows.  Deeper  from  the  engulf- 
ed navel  of  ibe  wood  came  the  solita- 
ry cries  of  more  sequestered  birds. 
Onward  went  the  wicked  Captain^ 
slowly,  and  with  fittle  caution,  be- 
cause he  never  doubted  that  he  shoidd 
easily  find  ^e  mountain ;  bat  rough 
and  impervious  thickets  turned  him 
00  oft,  and  so  hi  aside,  that  gradually 
he  forgot  his  proposed  track,  and  be- 
came quite  bewildered.  In  this  per- 
plexity, he  asain  climbed  a  high  tree, 
to  discover  the  bearing  of  the  hill; 
but  It  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  No- 
tiiii^  was  before  him  and  around  him^ 
but  a  boundless  expanse  of  tree-tops^ 
ti^ich,  under  a  sky  now  darkened  to 
a  twilight,  began  to  moan  and  sui]ge 
fike  a  sea.  Descending  in  haste,  he 
tried  to  retrace  his  steps ;  but  this  it 
was  out  of  his  power  distinctly  to  do  ; 
and  he  onlr  went  deeper  into  ^e 
wood,  which  began  to  slope  down- 
wards percepdbly.  Darkness,  in  the 
meantime,  -mickened  amone  the  trees, 
which  were  seen  standing  far  ben,  as 
in  adream,  crooked  in  mdr  trunks, 
lOee  the  bodies  of  tM  men,  and  aho- 
gdber  unlike  the  trees  of  an  upper 
world.  Every  thing  was  ominously 
«dB,  tfB  sH  at  once  the  milliDns  of 
l^sfves  were  shaken,  as  if  with  smdl 
eddying  bttlAdesdfwhid.  Fordrwitli 
^met£e  tempest  The  jagged  lighti- 
inng  lanced  tne  forest-gidlir  with  its 
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swift  and  perifous  beauty;  wh&tower^ 
head  the  thunder  was  crashed  «nl 
janmed  iSiiou^  the  broken  heavennty 
nuddng  the  living  beams  of  the  fbresS 
to  quiver  like  reeds.  Whetlierrealor 
imaginary,  the  wicked  Captain  thought 
that  he  heard,  at  the  same  time,  the 
roar  of  wild  beasts,  and  saw  the  dark- 
ness spotted  with  their  fiery  eyes ;  and 
to  save  himself  from  diem,  he  cHn^ 
ed  up  into  a  tree,  and  sst  in  its  mossy 
defts.  As  the  storm  above  and  be** 
neath  ranged  away,  and  again  drew 
nearer  and  nearer,  with  awful  alter- 
nations,  the  heart  of  the  wicked  Cap* 
tain  began  to  whSri  within  trim,  tug* 
ged  at  by  immediate  horrors,  and  the 
sense  of  ultimate  consequences,  from 
his  helpless  situation,  in  his  i^;ony, 
he  twmed  Mmseif  from  branch  to 
branch,  like  a  monkey,  braiding  lus 
iegs,  and  making  rings  wilih  his  arms  ; 
at  the  same  time  crying  out  about  his 
crime,  and  babbling  a  sort  of  delirious 
repentance.  In  a  moment  the  tern* 
pest  was  over-blown,  and  every  thing 
mtshed,  as  if  the  heavens  wished  to 
listen  to  his  contrition.  But  it  was  no 
contrition :  nothing  but  an  intoxica* 
ted  incontinence,-— a  jumble  of  tetdr 
and  Uasphemy ;  such  a  babUing  as  a 
ttian  might  make  if  he  were  munk 
with  the  devil's  tears,  gathered,  as 
they  came  glittering  like  mineral  drops 
down  the  murky  rocks  of  damnation^ 
in  botdes  made  of  tbe  tough  hearts  of 
oM  vindictive  queens. — Holy  Mother  ! 
Do  you  hearme,  Signor  Romelli  ?  By 
the  Hoiy  Mother  of  Grace !  you  and  I, 
Signor,  tMnk  he  ought  to  have  repeat- 
ed sincerely,  do  we  not  f — Well,  wirat 
next  ?  Grod  does  not  despise  any  work- 
ing of  the  dnner's  heart,  when  affiedl 
even  most  remotely,  to  rej^tance :  and 
because  (he  wicked  Captain  hadfelt  tho 
first  tearings  of  Temorsef\il  fear,  God 
s^nt  to  faim,^m  the  white  land  of  sin- 
less children,  tbe  young  little  Cherub 
of  Pity.  And  vrhen  the  widced  Captain 
lifted  tm  liis  eyes  and  looked  into  the 
forest,  he  saw  fkr  off,  as  at  ^e  end  of 
a  long  vista,  the  radiant  child  coming 
on  in  naked  l^ht ;  and,  drawing  near^ 
the  young  Bemg  whispered  to  him, 
l^t  ne  would  1^  him  from  ^he  fo^ 
test,  and  bring  a  lihip  for  him,  if  he 
would  go  borne,  and  on  his  knees  con- 
ftss  his  crime  to  ihe  aged  parents  of 
Hhe  youth  whom  be  had  murdered^ 
and'oe  to  them  as  a  son,  for  die  only 
sonwhom  they  had  lost.  Tfaewic^ 
Captain  readily  vowed  toiieifonn  these 
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conditions,  and  so  the  Babe  of  Pity 
led  htm  -filrom  the  foifest,  and>  taking- 
him  to  a  high  promontory  above  the 
sea  shore,  bade  him  look  ta  the  sea  :— 
and  the  promised  ship  was  seen  hang-* 
itig  like  a  patch  of  sunshine  on  the  far 
blue  rim  of  the  waters.  As  she  came 
on  and  came  near,  the  heart  of  the 
wickfed  Captain  was  again  hardened 
within  him,  and  he  determined  not  to 
perform  his  vow. 

'  *'  Your  heart  has  again  waxed  ob« 
durate,"  said  the  Figure,  who  still  li- 
ved before  him  like  a  little  white  dial 
in  the  sun ;  ^'  and  I  shall  now  turn 
the  ship  away,  for  I  have  her  helm  in 
my  hand.  Look  now,  and  tell  me  what 
thou  seest  in  the  sea."  The  wicked 
Captain  looked  for  the  ship,  but  she 
had  melted  away  from  off  the  waters; 
and  when  he  turned,  in  his  blind  fury, 
to  lay  hold  on  the  White  Babe,  it  was 
vanished  too. 

**  Come  back  to  me,  thou  imp," 
cried  the  hungry  blasphemer,  whilst 
his  fiEice  waxed  grim  with  wild  pas- 
sions, *^  or  I  will  hurl  this  dagger  at 
the  face  of  the  Almighty."  So  saying, 
he  drew  a  sharp  clear  daggertrom  his 
side,  and  pointing  it  upwards,  threw 
it  with  all  his  might  against  the  sky. 
tt  was  now  the  calm  and  breathless 
noontide,  and  when  this  impious  dag- 
ger was  thrown  up,  not  a  breeze  was 
Stirring  in  the  forest  skirts  or  on  beak- 
ed promontory ;  but  ere  it  fell,  a 
whirling  spiral  blast  of  wind  came 
down  from  the  mid-sky,  and,  catch- 
ing the  dagger,  took  it  away  glittering 
up  into  the  blue  bosom  of  heaven. 
Struck  with  a  new  horror,  despite  of 
his  hardened  heart,  the  wicked  Cap- 
tain stood  looking  up  to  heaven  after 
his  dagger,  when  there  fell  upon  his 
face  five  great  drops  of  blood,  as  if 
)rom  the  five  wounds  of  Christ.  And 
In  the  same  minute,  as  he  was  trying 
to  wipe  away  this'Baptism  of  Wrath,  he 
reeled  and  fell  from  the  lofty  promon- 
tory where  he  stood  into  the  sea,  into 
the  arms  of  the  youth  whom  he  had 
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m'urd&r^d  and  thrown  overboard,  and 
whose  coit^ehad  been  brought  hither 
by  the  tides  and  the  wandering  winds. 
So  the  wicked  Captain  sunk  for  ever 
in  the  waters. 

*'  Now,  Signor  Romelli,"  said  the 
boy  Antonio,  after  a  brief  pause^ 
"  what  do  you  think  of  my  Legend?" 

Ere  an  answer  could  be  returned,  » 
broad  sheet  of  lightning  flashed  in  at 
the  window,  (for  the  sky  all  day  had' 
been  thunderous  and  warm,)  and  in<« 
stantly  it  was  followed  by  a  tremens 
dous  peal  of  thunder,  which  doubly 
startled  the  whole  company  sitting  in 
the  twilight  room. 

''  Get  up,  foolifh  boy,"  said  Ro-. 
melli,  his  deep  voice  a  little  tremu* 
lous,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  struck 
Antonio  gently  with  his  foot  Not 
more  quickly  did  the  disguised  Ptincd 
of  Evil,  as  represented  by  Milton,  start 
up  into  his  proper  shape  at  the  touch 
of  Ithuriel's  spear,  than  did  the  young 
Italian  spring  up  at  the  touch  of  I^ 
melli's  foot*  His  very  stature  seemed 
dilated,  and  his  pantomime  was  angry 
and  threatening^  as  for  a  moment  he 
bent  towards  the  Signor ;  but  its  dan* 
gerous  outline  was  softened  by  the 
darkness,  so  that  it  was  not  distinctly 
observed ;  and  next  moment  the  youth 
drew  back  with  this  remark,— ^^  By 
Jove,  Captain,  there  was  a  flash  from 
the  very  South  Sea  island  in  question  { 
What  a  coincidence !  what  a  demon* 
stration  was  there !  and  O  what  a  glo^ 
rious  mirror  plate  might  be  cut  from 
that  sheet  of  fire,  (or  the  murderer  to 
see  himself  in.  Thank  God,  none  of 
us  have  been  in  the  South  Seas,  like 
the  wicked  Captain  in  the  Legend." 

There  was  no  farther  reply  to  this, 
and  Signor  Romelli  was  silent  and 
unusually  pale  during  the  remainder 
of  the  evening.  After  waiting  one 
hour,  during  which  there  fallowed  no 
more  thunder  and  lightning,  and  ihea 
a  second  hour  till  the  moon  was  up,  he 
arose  with  his  daughter  and  went  hornet 
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Ag  Ai  N  the  season  came  round,  which 
called  Frederick  Hume  to  town  for 
another  session,  to  finish  his  medical 
studies,  and  get  his  degree  as  a  physi- 
cian ;  and  once  more  he  prepared  to 
take  a  tender  leave  of  his  Julia,  whom 
he  loved  more  than  fame  or  life.  Over- 
come by  his  deep  passion,  he  confess* 
'    Vol.  XXIV.  -^ 


ed  it  all  to  the  maiden ;  and  when  he 
caught  her  trembling  at  his  declara- 
tion, how  could  she  explain  her  emo- 
tion o^ierwise  than  by  confessing,  de- 
spite of  her  pride,  that  their  love  was 
mutual  ?  or  answer  for  it  better  thap 
by  pledging  her  troth  for  ever,  in  re- 
turn for  his  vow  of  constancy  ? 
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71$  "  Bupa 

Abput  Chr{flVn9t,  Anttmio  Cardot 
c^foe  from  Mr  BaiUie'f ^  to  spend  a 
f^w  holidays  at  Gree^weUg  Cot^e. 
Qoe  wgl^t  Sigftorn  JtomeUi  gravely 
assumed  the  character  of  a  prophetic 
improvisatrice,  and  tdd  the  future  for« 
mne$  Qf  Mrs  Mather  8  hous^oM* 

'*  j^^n^qow/'  said  she  to  Antonio, 
"come  forward,  young  harper;  you 
Ipok  there  for  aU  the  world  m  if  y^u 
ipr^r^e  ^hout  to  he  set  down  fo^  a  tcnur- 
derer." 

,  The  boy  started  and  went  out>  hut 
in  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and» 
flinginj;  himself  on  his  Itnc^  before 
Mifs  RqmeUi,  he  prayed  her^  fpr  the 
love  of  heaven,  to  reverse  her  ^ngentle 
prophecy. 

.  **  Up,  fpoUsh  boy,"  said  J[ulia«  *'  why 
you  look  indeed  as  if  your  conscience 
were  fairly  measured  ;  as  if  the  red 
C^  fitted  you.  Well,  Antoniq,  ycm 
are  eitJber  waggi^  or  simple  to  an  un« 
eommon  stretch." 

Th^  hoy  rose  with  a  groan,  and  Ju- 
lia's father  entering  the  room  at  this 
moment,  he  took  up  a  SQCiaU  knife 
from  the.taWe,  and  shaking  i^  at  the 
l^ignor  Captain,  said,  in  9  voice  trem« 
hljing  with  emotion,  "Your  fobhsh 
daughter,  sir,  says  that  |  am  to  he  <( 
i^^rderer."  On  no  answer  being  re- 
turned, he  bit  the  handle  of  the  knife 
^  a  moment,  and  then  laid  it  down* 
.  Ne:i^t  eYening,  a  party  being  assem- 
bled at  i^e.  cottage,  and  Julia  Romelli 
b^g  there,  she  was  of  course  an  ohf- 
ject  of  general  attei;ition  and  the  most 
«^siduous  gallantry.  During  a  dance, 
Antonio^  who  hsA  refused  to  play  on 
the  harp,  sat  moodily  in  a  comer, 
watching  the  graceful  Signora,  and 
louring  against  the  smiles  of  her  part<! 
per ;  heedless  at  the  same  time  of  his 
sister,  who,  when  she  stopped  near  him 
in  the  dance,  gently  chid  him  one 
while,  and  thep,  smifing  in  her  happy 
mood  with  a  tearfiil  glance,  which  ask- 
ed him  to  share  her  joy,  patted  him 
below  the  chin,  and  bid  him  rise  and 
dance  merrily.  Miss  Romelli  saw  the 
sisterly  love  of  Charlotte ;  and,  in  her 
good-nature,  a  little  whUe  after,  she 
made  up  to  the  youth,  and  speaking 
to  him  as  if  he  were  merely  a  shy  and 
iiaud  schoolboy,  insisted  upon  his  ta« 
king,  part  in.  the  dance, 

"  Friths,  do  not  think  me  quite  a 
boy,"  said  he  in  return. 
.  Signotft,  as  the  best  rejoinder,  re« 
pealed  her  i&vitation,  upon  which  he 
started. up,  and  flin^g  his  arms 
with  mad  violent  luround  her  neck. 


saluted  he^r  hefbre  the  yf)^  cd^imuy  .^ 
Jfulia  di«eqgage4  her^>  W^ti^vii^* 
There  wss  bridUpg  an  tlie  pa|t  of  ik^ 
ladies;  he«^rty  Ungbtcr  Sth^  c;h^ec% 
'from  old  baphelors ;  ai^  am^  of  |}m% 
ypvng  gallants  lopked  very  hj\^  a^ 
leady  ta  call  the  ocSTendev  to^oppupt* 
Signor  Romelli  Ipoked  g9%ve  aQd 
moody  af(ertliestr%ngesalutatio9 ;  upct 
poor  Charlp.tte  hui)g  down  her  he^fV 
and  gradually  withdrew  from  ik^ 
xoojn-  As  |br  the  culprit  himself,  he 
walked  haughtily  out,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mrs  Mather,  who  took  him 
tp  task  in  another  apartment.  The 
amiable  Miss  Pear^  had  likewise  fol- 
lowed to  approve  her  former  propheoy- 
of  trouble  Irom  such  guests  ;  but  he? 
patroness  was  not  in  the  vein  fg^  t^ 
lasting  officious  wisdom,  and  fore^ 
Stalling  that  virgin's  charitable  pur* 
ppse,  she  turned  her  to  the  right  aboa^ 
in  a  moment. 

'  'f  And  now,  mad  bpy,"  demanded 
the  old  lady,  ^^what  meant  this  Qttt«> 
rageous  solecism  ?  For  my  sake,  what 
did  you  mean,  Antonio  Cardo  ?" 

"  Kind  and  gracious  lady,"  he  re* 
plied)  "do  not  question  me  just  now» 
Jgut  If  you  would  have  me  saved  from 
perditiop,  bind  me  hand  and  foot,  and 
send  me  far  away  over  seas  and  lands.'' 
.  "  If  this  is  all  you  have  to  say  for 
yourself,"  rettjirned  Mrs  Mather,  "  it 
IS  certainly  a  very  pretty  speech  ^ 
though  it  is  far  i^bove  my  comprehen- 
sion. No— no ;  the  thing  was«  breach 
of  good  manners^  but  I  dop't  exactJiy 
see  that  your  precious  soul's  endan* 
geredy  or  that  you  are  entitled  to  W 
sent  to  Botany  Bay  for  stealing  a  bit 
kiss— doubtless  your  first  ofifenoe." 

"Well^  my  excellent  apologist," 
said  Antonio,  ^*  if  you  will  use  a  Utde 
address,  and  bring  Signora  Julia  hi- 
ther^ IwillaskherforgivenessperhiqpB.'' 

"  You  are  a  very  foolisn  young 
man  indeed,"  returned  the  old  lady, 
who  was  one  of  those  persons  whose 
humour  it  is,  without  abating  from 
their  real  gpod-nature,  to  rise  in  their 
demands  or  reproaches  when  any  thing 
like  concession  has  been  made.  ''  I 
say  it — ^a  very  foolish  boy ;  and  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  let  the  young  lady  be 
angry  at  vou  for  ever ;  and  so  I  dbn'ft 
think  I  shall  either  bring  her  or  send 
her." 

Cardo  knew  very  well  that  these 
words  of  his  hostess,  as  she  left  the 
apartment,  implied  any  thing  but  a 
decisive  ni^tive;  and  he  sat  stiU 
waiting  the  entrance  of  Juha,  wboy^* 


Uar  ft  le#  mlniitoi^  Wade  hbr  dpuehi* 
Atiee  ikbcordingljri  With  Mrs  Mfttlibh 
•  **  Now,  Bttjr  fiaost  gi-jfoliiu^  hosted/* 
Mid  the  yodth^  risittg  tod  tuhiitig  U^ 
thfe  latti?r,  *'  you  mutt  give  Us  leave  fdt 
k  iHridf  while,  for  I  have  6ottethin|^ 
^rticvdar  to  say  to  this  ybiing  lady;" 

Mrs  Mather  looked  to  Sigtibri. 

**  O  yes,  hy  iill  means,"  said  Jalia> 
**  do  acborditig  to  his  request,  and  let 
lAe  hear  this  wonderfiil  secret.'* 

Wheto  Mrs  Mather  had  retbrfed,  thfe 
lioy  Cardo  advanced,  and  daid  to  Jiilia, 
in  a  vdee  trembling  With  emotibn, 
'•  Will  yoii  judge  me,  fair  Italiah,  and 
condemn  me  by  coldhe^Ui;^mles?  if 
50U  do,  I  lisk  teU  thousand  pardoiis- 
<br  my  rudeness  to-night." 

**  And,  pray,  i^hat  right  have  I,  sir, 
-to  give  dispensations  beyond  the  laws 
of  wise  and  prudent  society  ?" 

"  O,  let  me  vary  my  question  then, 
beautiful  woEban,"  said  the  jiaSsionatie 
tioy,  flinging  himself  on  his  knees  be- 
fore her, — "  Can  yon  forgive  my  dee|> 
«oul  then  for  loving  you  to  madness^, 
iJulia  Hortielli }" 

"  **  Now,  shall  I  laugh  at  yoU  f<ft  k 
very  foolish  boy,  or  shall  I  bid  yoU 
rise  at  once,  if  you  would  iibi  hive  me 
leave  the  apartment  as  quickly  ?  Now, 
wr,  that  you  are  up,  (for  ydu  secni  tb 
dread  the  imputation  Of  boyhood,)  Irt 
me  tell  you,  that  ahen  I  spoke  of  die 
rights  of  society  I  giive  no  liberty  to 
suppose  that  my  own  maidenly  feeling 
would  be  more  liberal  than  such  a  law. 
The  truth  is,  sir,  I  have  nothing  far- 
ther to  add  or  hear,  unleds  you  Sent 
for  me  to  ask  pih-don  for  yoiur  breach 
of  good  manners,  in  Which  case,  I 
Teamly  allow,  that  I  mistook  you  so 
much  as  heedlessly  to  give  you  some 
•provocation.  As  for  the  offence  itself, 
really  you  seem  ib  very  fooli&At  that  I 
know  not  whether  I  dfo  right  in  say- 
ing, (with  a  smile)  that  it  was  not  by 
any  means  very  grievotis;'' 

"  Is  that  all  ?— Is  that  dl?"  said 
the  I  talian  boy.  **  No— ^no ;  you  must 
kt  my  heart  love  you,  itnd  you  must 
love  me  in  return.  O,  if  you  value 
your  father's  life,  and  your  own  peace ; 
and  if  you  would  save  me  froin  perdi- 
tion, you  must  become  my  wife,  lady !" 

'•  Why>  sir,  I  do  think  it  were  cha- 
rity to  believe  that  you  have  lost  your 
reason :  Tou  are  most  foolish  dse.— I 
will  not  stay  flippantly  to  debate  your 
-boyish  proposal ;  but,  young  sir — An- 
tonio Cardo  I  think  is  your  name— 
<Jan  you — ; — "       . 

"  Mother  in  Heaven !"  interrupted 


CJaidb.  *^DoyoTiMt;>feio?  onVjtmk 
id?  W6y,  toy  sistet'i  fiitnlfe  is  Chaw 
lotte  Caido,  iiid  by  ITeiVen  t  think 
She  ia  a  lady.  You  Will  siy.  Are  Wd 
not  dependent  ?  Yes,  to  that:  ibr  a 
i^rtain  overwhelming  reason  I  have 
allowed  it  for  a  little  While  ;  but  sOoil 
ihe  whole  shall  be  account^  for." 

'*  CdndesceUd  not  fbr  me^  sir,"  said 
Jidia,  "  io  vindicate  yoUr  dignity  ot 
pride :  1  have  no  right,  nor  am  I  dis^ 
|K)sed,  tb  offend  either." 

"  Perhapi^  not,  young  lidy.  But  be 
%ise  ind  i^ary  as  you  list;,  cbld  and. 
fcruel,  I  ij^aii  only  Idve  you  the  more^ 
ctr  plague  you  with  toy  demon :  there 
are  but  two  altfematives ;  and  I  must 
be  toiser&ble  in  either^  I  am  afraid." 

'*  Sir,"  said  Julia  angtily,  and  walk- 
ing away,  "  I  Will  pay  the  only  cbm- 
plitoent  whith  I  can  reasonably  best6# 
Upon  you,  by  truing  you  that  your 
iionduct  obliges  me  to  disconttoue  my 
VvSiti^  in  fiitute  at  this  house." 

"  One inoinent— stay  then,  Signora," 
«Hed  Antbnio,  sttefiping  between  her 
tifld  thfe  door,  "  listen  to  toe  this  once. 
Mri  Matbe^  lovei  ybu  dfearly,  and  ^ 
do^s  Frederick  Hume,  and  so  does 
Charlotte  Cardo,  and  so  does  ■  ■. 
Well,  so  do  ybu  also  love  to  visit  at 
this  house;  and  never  for  me  ilhall 
yon  for^o  that  delight,  never  for  me 
shall  the  three  excellent  persons  abbve 
named  forego  your  delightful  presence. 
I  diall  leave  this  hoase  fbr  ever,  tb- 
morroW  morning,  nbr  plagufe  ybti 
more." 

"  I  mixtt  now  do  you  justice,  Sit," 
aaid  \\\k  fair  Italian,  '^  and  though  you 
certainly  speak  like  a  fooli^  bby,  I  will 
not  urge  this,  but  address  you  as  a 
frank,  dpen-tomded,  honourable  man, 
and  tell  you  at  ohce  that  my  afi^tions 
are  already  engaged,  and  toy  vow  of 
coiMtaney  made  to  aribther." 

*'  Enough  aaid,  Signora  RomelH: 
I  can  guess  who  that  highly  favoured 
youth  is :  ^nd  I  will  say  thfere  is  not  a 
nobler  heart  than  his  in  all  the  earth. 
Forgive  me,  young  lady,  arid  let  note 
not  detain  you  longer.  Be  assured, 
too,  my  impertinent  solicitatibns  are 
ended  foi^  ever." 

The  lady  withdfew,  sind  Antbhio, 
lockhig  the  dobr,  ][>aced  hu^iedly  lip 
and  down  the  apartftteht.  S^or  Rd- 
mclli  in  the  nfeantlme  had  retired  from 
the  house.  The  yellow  moon*  #ate 
.swimming  through  the  ilitreami^,  bdt 
not  in  unison  With  the  lovdy  n^ht  Wib 
the  heart  of  this  Italian  Captain  a*  he 
walked  forth  along  the  bank.    **  By 
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He^y^/'  8iii4  ^  (o.  himiislf,  ''  this 
bay^  Cardo^  knows  it  all !  whether  friom 
prophetic  divinatiop>  or  whether  the 
aea  nath.  given  up  her  dead  to  declare 
Msainst  me. .  I,  will  as  soon  believe 
that  those  hot  seething  brains  of  his 
icoiUd  produce  the  literal  dagger  which 
his  hand  seems  always  in  me  act  of 
clutching^  as  that  they  could  frame 
that  celebrated  Sea-legend  without 
jsome  horrid  collusion. ;  Well,  'tis  pass- 
ing strange :  but  the  imp  seems  daily 
xipening.  for  sonfie  disclosure,  or  for 
6ome  act  of  vengeance,  and  I  must 
forestall  him  in. both.  How  shall  it 
bye  done  ?  Stay  now,  let  me  see — ^he 
,is  nearly  mad ;  that  must  be  allowed 
by  all— -well,  theu,  can  I  not  get  a 
professional  verdict  to  that  effect? 
Stay  now :  is  not  Stewart,  the  principal 
physician  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  in 
the  neighbouring  town,  a  suitor  of  my 
slaughter?  I  can  easily  see  that  he  is 
bola  and  imprindpled,  and  the  other 
consulting  physicians  are  old  women» 
Well,  may  I  not  possess  Stewart  with 
ihe  belief  that  my  daughter  loves  this 
Antonio  Cardo,  and  get  him  to  war- 
raut  the  removal  of  the  boy  to  the 
madf  house,  in  virtue  of  his  late  strange 
behaviour,  which>  to  comnu)n  observa- 
tion, will  amply  justify  a  charge  of 
lunacy?  Stewart,  I  think,  will  dp  it 
in  the  faith  that  my  daughter  will 
.never  give  herself  to  one  that  has  been 
in  Bedlam  :  and  I,  for  my  share,  will 
gain  the  security,  that  whatever  he 
may  hint  or  declare  in  future,  relative 
to  what  I  think  he  Jsnows  of  me,  -will 
be  easily  ascribed  to  a  taint  of  remain- 
ing ^naadness.  Any  period,  however 
short,  in  that  redoubted  place,  will 
serve  Stewart's  motives  and  mine; 
but  if  the  horrid  sympathy  of  the 
house  make  a  convert  of  his  soul  to 
the  propriety  of  his  chains,  so  much 
the  better.  Now  Stewart  is  at  pre- 
fsent  in  the  cottage,  and  why  may  not 
the  thing  be  carried  into  effect  this 
very  night?  By  his  authority,  we 
shall  get  constables  from  the  village 
without  a  moment's  delay." 

Romelli  lost  no  time  in  making  his 
representations  to  Stewart,  who,  hear- 
ing the  Signor's  professions  in  his  fa- 
.  your  relative  to  Julia's  love,  if  Cardo 
could  be  morally  blackballed,  gave  in 
without  hesitation  to  the  wicked 
scheme.  Mrs  Mather,  overcome  by 
the  explanations  of  the  Doctor,  and 
by  the  dread  of  having  a  madmap  in  her 
house,  was  constrained  also  to  accede. 


and  charitably  undertookr  to  detain 
Cjiadotte  in  a  remote  part  of  ihcr 
house,  till  her  broth^  should  be  sei- 
zed and  carried  off,  whidi  was  to  be 
done  as  quietly  as  possible.*  Thedoor, 
however,  of  the  room  in  which  he  ha4 
locked  himself  had  to  be  forced,  as  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  open 
It ;  and  ere  th^  constables-could  do  this, 
and  overcome  the  resistance  which  ^e 
offered  to  their  attempts  to  seize  him, 
•the  whole  house  had  been  alarmed, 
and  crowded  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter.  Charlotte,  when  she  saw  him  in 
custody,  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and 
fell  in  a  swoon  to  the  ground ;  some  of 
the  ladies  retired  with  her;  others^ 
with  compassion,  drew  around  the 
hapless  boy,  while  Stewart,  who  was 
a  bold  and  callous  tacdcian,  would  not 
attend  the  unhappy  sister  till  he  had 
.enforced  the  necessity  of  sliding-  the 
brother  to  the  madhouse. 

''Ha !"  cried  poor  Antonio,  at  mention 
of  this  horrid  destination ;  and  a  con- 
vulsive shudder  ran  through  his  frame. 
He  turned  a  rueful  glance  on  Julia  Ro- 
melli, whilst  at  the  same  time  he  trem« 
bled  as  if  his  slight  body  would  have 
been  shaken  to  pieces.  '^  So,  you  ruf- 
fians," he  said,  at  length,  '^  you  have 
crushed  my  poor  sister  down  to  the 
earth,  and  all  for  what?  Where  is  my 
broken  flower?  well — she  is  better 
hence.  Lead  on :— and,  gentlemen,  I 
am  not  very  mad  perhaps.  LocJc  to 
Charbtte^  and  tell  ner  I  have  escaped 

—any  thiug  but" Lead  him  out 

then.  He  bowed  to  the  company  with 
a  kind  of  wild,  unsteadfast  energy; 
and  was  led  away  manacled. 

Much,  indeed,  was  Frederick  Hume 
surprised  and  shocked  to  hear,  from 
Mrs  Mather's  next  letter,  of  Antonio's 
fate,  and  he  determined  to  visit  the 
country  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  seeing  the  poor  Italian 
boy.  A  few  weeks  after  tliis,  he  was 
sitting  in  his  apartment  one  evening 
with  two  or  three  of  his  collie  chums, 
when  his  landlady  announced  to  him 
that  a  young  lady  was  in  another 
apartment  waiting  to  see  him. 

«  Why,  this  is  something,"  said 
'Frederick,  rising  and  following  the 
.mistress  of  the  house—''  Who  can  it 
possibly  be  ?" 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  lucky  dog,  Hume," 
observed  one  of  his  companions. 

''  Some  very  fond,  faithful,  or  de- 
spairing shepherdess  J"  said  a  second. 

Little  did  these  gay  chap&know  the 
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ckvme  of  siieh  a  Tint,  for'  it  was  poor 
Charlotte  Cardo  herself ;  and  no  sooner 
did  she  see  Frederick^  than'  grasping 
his  profi^red  hand,  she  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  looking  him  wistfully  in 
the  face,  cried, "  Oh,  my  poor  brother ! 
have  mercy  on  me,  good  sir,  and  help 
him." 

"  Poor  child  !"  said  Hume,  raising 
her,  '^  I  am  afraid  I  can  do  little  for 
him ;  but  I  shall  lose  no  time  now  in 
seeing  him.  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  him 
in  the  meantime  ?" 

<'  I  do  not  know,  sir,"  said  Char* 
lotte,  confusedly ;  aware,  probably  for 
the  first  time,  that  she  had  undertaken 
a  foolish  journey. 

^*  And  have  you  come  all  this  way, 
Charlotte,  for  my  poor  help  ?*' 
,  "  O,  speak  not,  Mr  Hume,  of  miles, 
or  hundreds  of  miles,  in  such  a  case, 
if  you  can  do  any  thing  for  us.  I  am 
told  there  are  great  physicians  in  this 
city.    Perhaps  you  know  them,  and 

perhaps" She  stopped  short. 

"  Well,  my  good  girl,"  said  Freder- 
ick, clapping  her  on  the  shoulder, 
**  for  your  sisterly  love,  every  thing 
shall  be  done  for  your  brother  that 
man  can  do.  I  shall  see  him  first  my« 
self,  and  that  ere  long;  and  then  I 
shall  consult  on  his  case  with  one  or 
two  eminent  doctors,  friends  of  mine." 
*  "  Grod  bless  you,  sir,  all  the  days  of 
your  life !"  said  the  Italian  girl,  sob- 
bing almost  hysterically  from  her  full 
and  grateful  heart.  '^  I  have  no  other 
friend  on  earth  that  I  can  seriously 
trust ;  they  are  all  hollow,  or  foolish 
in  their  kindness." 

^'  Does  Mrs  Mather  know  of  this 
pious  journey  of  yours,  Charlotte  ?" 
asked  Frederick. 

"  Forgive  me,  sir — She  tried  very 
much  to  dissuade  me,  and  bade  me 
write  if  I  chose — But,  pardon  me,  sir, 

J  thought  it  better " 

(<  To  see  me  personally,  you  would 
say  ?  Well,  Charlotte,  you  argue  fairly 
that  letters  are  but  second-rate  advo- 
cates, though,  to  do  myself  justice,  I 
think,  in  such  a  case  as  this  of  your 
brother's  illness,  tlie  mere  representa- 
tion of  the  thing  was  enough  to  make 
me  do  my  very  utmost  Now,  Char- 
lotte, that  you  may  not  be  ultimately 
disappointed,  let  me  warn  you—" 

The  maiden  here  looked  so  piteous- 

ly,  that  he  was  fain  to  add,  '*  Well,  I 

have  good  hopes  that  he  may  .soon  te« 

cover. ' 

To  this  Charlotte  amwered  nothing ; 


for  in  the  natural  sophistry  of  the  heart 
under  an  over  whelming  wish,  die  durst 
not  appear  confident,  lest  she  should 
again  provoke  the  doubts  of  her  medi« 
cal  Aristarch,  as  if  the  evil  were  not, 
when  she  had  not  heard  it  literally 
expressed  by  another.  Yet  still,  when 
Frederick  tried  to  change  the  conver- 
sation, by  asking  indifferent  questions, 
she  brought  it  back  to  the  subject 
which  engrossed  her  heart,  by  citing 
instances  of  some  who  had  been  con- 
fined as  lunatics,  though  they  were 
not,  and  of  others  who  had  gradually 
recovered  their  reason. 

Resigning  Charlotte  to  his  hmdh- 
dy's  care  for  the  night,  Frederick  in 
the  morning  provided  for  her  a  seat  iu 
the  mail,  and  took  leave  of  her,  with 
the  promise,  that  he  would  make  a 
point  of  being  at  Greenwells  in  little 
more  than  a  week. 

In  less  than  ten  days  he  visited  An- 
tonio in  his  cell,  and  found  the  poor 
boy  lying  lowly  in  his  straw,  and  chain- 
ed, because,  as  the  keeper  explained, 
he  had  made  the  most  desperate  efforts 
to  get  out  He  arose,  as  Hume  enter- 
ed, and  with  a  suspicious  look,  de« 
manded,  *'  Are  you  also  come  to  spy 
out  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ?" 

"  Do  you  not  know  me,  Antonio  ?" 
asked  Frederick,  kindly. 

"  I  think  I  do,"  answered  the  boy, 

with  a  faint  smile;  "but  do  you  know 

me  under  this  sad  change ot  affairs?" 

"  You  have  not  been  very  well,  I 

understand  ?"  said  Hume. 

"  No  doubt  you  were  given  to  un- 
derstand so,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  but 
if  you  will  request  that  official  gentle- 
man to  retire  for  a  little,  I  shall  un- 
deceive you." 

Frederick  did  so;  and  the  keeper 
having  withdrawn  accordingly,  the 
poor  patient,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye, 
looked  eagerly  at  Hume,  and  said, 
**  Are  you,  too,  sir,  against  me  ?  Holy 
Virgin  !  will  you  also  leave  me  here, 
and  go  tell  the  world  I  am  truly  mad  ?" 
"  Well,  my  good  boy,"  said  Frede- 
rick, **  you  must  be  very  quietyand  you 
will  soon  give  the  lie  to  the  charge* 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  as  you  are." 

"  God  in  Heaven  !  to  be  sure,  shr. 
As  you  say,  very  quiet  I  must  be ;  and 
reason  good;  and  all  that  Let  me 
tell  you,  ■  Dr  Hume,  you  have  not  a 
good  method  with  madmen.  Nothing 
manages  them  so  well  as  grave  banter, 
half-angry  and  half-yielding ;  or  stern 
and  unmitigated  awe, whichoverrules 
11 
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them  as  the  lower  range  of  the  crea^ 
tion  is  controlled  by  the  '  human  face, 
divine.*  You  may  try  these  methods 
with  me,  if  you  think  me  horuijjde  in- 
line. But,  cm,  rajther  bear  me,  sir,  this- 
once,  and  give  me  justice :  take  fbr 
granted  that  I  am  in  my  right  mind : 
aS^ect  neither  kindness  nor  menace  in 
your  words  ;  but  speak  witli  me  as 
man  to  man,  and  then  you  shall  not 
lose  perhaps  the  only  opportunity  of 
saving  my  body  and  my  spirit  from  this 
unbaUowed  coercion,  for  I  may  soon 
be  ill  enough." 

'^  Whatever  you  have  to  state,"  re- 
turned Hume,  *^  I  shall  in  the  first 
place  hear  you  without  interruption." 

*'  I  readUy  grant,  sir,"  said  the  sup- 
posed maniac,  ^'  that  you  have  good 
reason  to  believe  me  insane,  and  that 
it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  you  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  contrary.  On  tbe  other, 
hand,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  me, 
chafed  and  tortured  as  I  have  been  by 
myhorrid  confinement,  to  refrain  from 
the  '  winged  words*  of  an  indignant 
spirit  But  I  shall  try  to  be  calm  and 
consistent ;  and  you  must  try  to  be 
unprejudiced  and  discriminating.  You 
see,  sir,  I  go  to  work  scarcely  like  a 
lunatic,  since  I  have  sense  and  raason 
to  provide  <^owance  for  preliminary 
difficulties." 

"  Very  well ;  tell  me  what  you  wish, 
good  Antonio :  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

^*  Either  you  have  little  tact,  Dr 
Hume,  or  you  still  think  me  mad, 
since  you  speak  in  that  particular  tone 
of  voice — I  know  it  well.  The  God  of 
Heaven  help  me  in  my  words  at  this 
time,  that  I  may  not  speak  from  my 
full  and  burning  heart,  and*you  mis- 
interpret me !" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  Antonio  Cardo," 
said  Frederick,  with  kind  earnestness, 
'^  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  your  sis- 
ter Charlotte's  sake,  I  will  not  leave 
this  part  of  the  country,  till  I  have 
thoroughly  sifted  the  cause  and  rea- 
sonableness of  your  confinement ;  yet 
you  must  allow  me  to  do  the  thmg 
with  pmdence.  I  may  not  be  able  to 
get  you  released  to-night;  but,  as  I 
said  before,  I  am  disposed  this  very 
moment  to  hear  and  judge  what  you 
have  to  propose  or  state.  I  think  you 
ought  tot  now  to  be  suspicious  of  me?" 

**  Ave  Maria !"  said  Antonio — "  Ho- 
ly Virgin  of  Grace !  you  have  sent  one 
wise  and  honourable  man  to  my 
wi^etcbed  cell ;  and  I  think  my  hour 
€f  deUverance  must  now  be  at  hasd. 
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What  afaall  I  tiy  to  you,  Dr  Hutn^f 
What  argument  shall  I  try,  io  lay  Ast  * 
a  foundation  on  which  your  fiith  9ki 
my  sanity  may  be  buHt  ?  For,  O ! 
assuredly  beneath  the  graci<ms  ejfe  of 
Heaven,  there  cannot  be  a  fitter  tem-» 
pie  fijr  Charity  to  dwell  in.  Thfe  truth 
is,  Frederick  Hume,  I  may  at  times  ih' 
my  life  have  felt  the  madness  bf  whir- 
ling and  intense  passion ;  alfltd  I  havi^ 
a  horrid  fear  that  my  days  shall  Close 
in  darkness,  in.  pits  which  I  dsre  not' 
name,  in  dreams,  the  dark  alienation^ 
(^the  mind,  t  am  thus  candid,  the 
better  to  assure  you  that  my  soul  kt 
present  is  self-possessed  and  compiaet^ 
of  firm  and  wholesonke  service.  Think/ 
top,  that  I  have  leapt  against  my  cage 
till  my  heart  has  been  wellnigh  break- 
ing ;  that  my  spirit,  from  feverish  ir- 
ritability, has  been  a  furnace  seveii' 
times  heated,  in  the  next  idteration  of 
feelings,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a  sufw 
focating  calmness.  Hemember  that  I 
have  lived  for  months  amidst  those 
horrid  cries  which  thicken  the  air  of 
this  place ;  and  above  all,  that  I  kno^ 
well  I  should  not  be  here.  Such  things 
may  make  me  mad  at  times  ;  but  say,> 
sir,  am  not  I  tolerably  well,  every 
drawback  considered  ?" 

"  Good  God  !"  answered  Hume, 
*'  what  then  could  be  their  purpose  oi^ 
meaning  in  thisconfinetnentof  yours?" 

'^  My  heart,  Br  Hume,  is  ready  t6 
Cast  out  corresponding  flames  with 
your  indignant  speech  and  questio^  ; 
but  I  shall  be  calm,  and  not  commit 
myself,  because  I  still  think  Grod  hath 
brought  round  a  gracious  hour  and  a 
just  man.  What  shall  I  say  to  you 
again,  Dr  Hume?  Try  me  by  any 
process  of  logic.  Shall  it  be  an  argu^ 
mentum  ad  homxnem,  as  my  kind  old 
tutor  styles  it  ?  Shall  I  reason  on  m^ 
present  aituation,  and  tell  you  that 
things  are  not  well  managed  in  this 
place  ?  The  treatment  is  too  uniform, 
and  general,  and  unmodified ;  whereai^, 
by  a  proper  scale,  the  patient  should 
be  led  from  one  degree  of  liberty  to 
another,  according  to  his  good  bebaJ* 
viour,  that  so  he  ndght  calculate,  that 
so  he  might  exercise  and  strengtbeh 
his  reason,  that  so  he  might  respect 
himself,  and  gradually  improve.  Now, 
sir^  judge  me  aright.  Nature,  in  dread 
apprehension,  sets  me  far  above  vani- 
ty ;  and  I  will  ask  you  have  I  not  ut- 
tered deep  wisdom  ?  You  have  not 
detected  aught  like  the  disjointed  feiv 
your  of  lunacy  in  my  speeds?  My 
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tbougfato  are  tiot  abrupt  and  whirling, 
Imt  wdl  attanpered^  and  softly  iKa- 
Miy  as  the  coming  on  of  sleep.' 

*'  Bf  my  sonly  Cardo/'  said  Frede-* 
ride,  ^^  I  think  you  have  been  most 
grossly  abused." 

"  Ha¥e  I  not?  have  T  not?'* 

'^  Whose  doing  was  this?  and  can 
you  guess  why  it  was?"  asked  Hume.^ 

"  I  o,we  it  to  Romelli  and  Stewart,'^ 
answered  Antonio.  ''  The  wherefore 
I  know  not,  unless  it  be  that  I  have 
k>ved  too  ardently,  and  shall  never 
eease  to  love,  Signora  Romelli.  Go 
away,  sir,  and  be  like  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  leave  me  here  to  perish,  for 
you,  too,  bve  the  maiden,  and  may  be 
offended  at  my  passion." 

"  It  is  my  business,  in  the  first  in- 
stance," answered  Hume,  *'  to  follow 
common  humanity  and  justice.  I 
shall  instantly  overhaul  this  damn- 
able oppression,  and  call  the  above 
men  to  tax.  You  must  be  quiet  in 
the  meantime." 

"  O,  let  it  not  be  long,  then !— let 
it  not  be  long  !^et  it  not  be  long ! — > 
If  you  knew  how  my  good  angel, 
young  Charlotte  Cardo,  has  made  me 
nope  for  your  comiug !  If  you  knew 
bow  I  have  counted  the  weeks,  the 
days,  the  hours,  the  minutes,  for  you  J 
How  my  heart  has  beat  loudly  at  every 
soundfor  you,  from  morning,  till  night 
darkened  above  my  rustling  straw,  and 
all  for  your  coming !  And  in  the  tedi- 
ous night-watches  too  I  when  my 
soul  lolled  in  vain  to  rest  for  a  little 
while  beyond  the  double  gates  of  horn 
and  ivory,  in  the  weary  land  of  Mor- 
pheus! Merciful  sleep!— Merciful 
sleep!  How  many  worn  and  ghost- 
like  spirits  yearn  and  cry  to  be  with- 
in the  dreamy  girdle  of  thy  enchant- 
ed land  !  Let  them  in,  O  God  !  The 
body's  fever  and  the  mind's  fever,  ca- 
lentures of  the  brain  and  careerings  of 
the  pulse,  revenge,  and  apprehension^ 
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and  trembling,  fears  of  death  that  vi4 
sit  me  in  the  night  when  I  lie  here, 
terror  to  be  alone  lest  indeed  I  lose  my 
reason — and  oh  !  hope  deferred— and 
then  outwardly,  around  me  day  and 
night,  beleaguering  the  issues  of  my 
soul,  and  making  me  mad  by  the  mere 
dint  of  habit,  wild  laughter  unfa- 
thomed  by  reason,  sharp  cries,  '  as 
fast  as  mill- wheels  strike,'  shrieking 
groans  as  from  the  hurt  mandrake, 
muddy  blasphemies,  enough  to  turn 
the  sweet  red  blood  of  the  hearer  into 
black  infatuation  and  despair ;  add  all 
these  precious  inc;redients  to  the  boil- 
ing heart  of  pride  within,  and  what 
have  you  got?  O,  something  worse 
than  a  witch's  cauldron,  boiling  'thick 
and  slab'  with  the  most  damned  phy- 
sical parcels,  and  casting  up  the  smear- 
ed scums  of  hell !  And  such,  sir,  has 
been  my  lot  here,  and  therefore  I  pray 
that  God  may  -put  swift  gracious 
thoughts  for  me  into  your  heart  1  O, 
let  it  not  be  long,  for  the  knowledge 
of  hope  will  make  me  only  the  more 
irritable,  and  it  will  be  very  danger- 
ous for  me  if  that  hope  be  deferred,  i 
will  amuse  myself  counting  off  bun- 
dles of  straw  till  you  visit  me  again, 
if  you  do  not  die,  as  I  am  afraid  you 
may,  ere  you  can  free  me." 

<*  Now  then,  1  must  take  my  leave 
of  you,  Antonio,  as  it  is  needless  for  me 
to  say  any  thing  farther  at  this  time." 

*'  For  the  love  of  the  sweet  Virgin 
Mother,  Frederick  Hume,"  said  the 
Italian  boy,  throwing  himself  down 
among  his  straw  with  a  violence  which 
made  his  chains  rattle,  "  speak  com- 
fort to  my  sister,  wh«  has  pitched  her 
tent  and  set  down  her  soul's  rest  with- 
in the  shadow  of  one  unhappy  boy's 
heart.  I  shall  sleep  none  to-night. 
Farewell,  sir,  and  think  upon  me  V* 
He  nestled  with  his  head  in  the  straw, 
and  Frederick  Hume  left  the  unhappy 
place. 
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The  keeper  of  the  asylum  had 
either  been  convinced  of  Cardo's  lu- 
nacy; or  had  been  bribed  to  make  his 
reports  to  that  efiect ;  and  Hume, 
when  he  entered  the  poor  boy's  cell, 
had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  thing 
was  as  represented ;  but  now  he  was 
fully  convinced  of  the  contrary,  and 
poceeded  without  delay  loudly  to  chal- 
lenge the  wicked  or  foolish  affair.  Had 
the  first  movers  of  it  thought  that  he 
was  to  be  in  the  country  so  soon^  they 


would  probably  have  taken  care  not 
to  let  him  visit  Antonio  privately ;  and 
they  were  not  a  little  startled  when 
Hume  entered  his  strong  remon- 
strance, and  declared  that  the  boy  had 
been  most  unjustifiably  confined.  As 
for  Romelli,  his  ends  were  already  ia 
a  great  measure  served,  and  he  ca- 
red not  much  farther  about  the  thing. 
Stewart,  who  was  jealous  of  Hume's 
professional  character  and  his  present 
interference,  made  a  show  as  if  he 
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would  gainsay  Frederick's  opinion  to 
the  very  utmost.  The  other  consult- 
ing physicians,  nettled^  no  doubt,  that 
their  grave  wisdom  should  be  impugn* 
ed  by  a  stripling,  were  in  a  disposi- 
tion sooner  to  fortify  themselves  in 
injustice,  than  to  see  and  acknowledge 
the  truth,  were  it  made  as  plain  to 
them  as  day.  When  they  heard,  how-t 
ever,  that  Hume  was  determined  to 
make  a  representation  of  the  case  to 
the  magistrates  qf  the  place,  and  to 
visit  the  asylum  again  ere  long,  with 
one  or  two  of  the  principal  Edinburgh 
physicians,  they  were  a  little  alarm- 
ed; and  Stewart,^  particularly,  from 
his  consciousness  of  the  truth  of  what 
Frederick  had  stated,  determined  that 
Cardo  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  escape,  which  would  save 
himself  the  shame  of  being  publicly 
obliged  to  yield  to  Hume's  interfe- 
rence. 

About  a  week  after  the  above  inter- 
view betwixt  Antonio  and  our  young 
doctor,  Miss  Pearce,  Signer  Romelli, 
and  his  daughter,  (for  the  Signer  had 
excused  himself  pretty  well  to  Frede- 
rick,) and  two  or  three  more,  were 
/  sitting  one  evening  in  Mrs  Mather's 
parlour.  The  candles  had  just  been 
lighted.  Immediately  the  door  open- 
ea,  and  admitted  a  young  man  bare- 
headed,, and  in  worn  attire.  As  he 
came  dowly  forward,  he  waved  his 
hand  mournfully,  and  attempted  to 
speak,  but  seemed,  from  emotion,  un- 
able for  the  task.  He  was  now  seen  to 
be  Antonio  Cardo,  ^ough  he  had 
grown  so  tall  of  late,  and  was  so  very 
pale,  that  he  was  not  easily  recogni- 
sed. There  was  a  tear  in  his  eye,  a 
slight  dilation  of  his  nostril,  and  a 
quivering  all  round  his  mouth,  like 
one  whose  honour  has  been  doubted, 
and  who  has  just  come  from  trial  and 
danger,. and  indignant  victory.  Were 
an  idiot  to  gain  reason  and  high  intel- 
lect, and  to  be  seen  walking  stately 
with  wise  men,  who  would  not  weep 
at  the  sublime  sight  ?  Nor  is  it  with- 
out awful  interest  that  we  behold  a 
man  composed  and  serene,  after  co- 
ming out  of  a  dark  dream  of  insanity, 
the  fine  light  of  reason  exhaling  from 
the  unsetUed  chaos  of  his  eye,  and  a 
tear  there,  the  last  witness  of  the  un- 
accountable struggle.  Some  of  the 
young  ladies  who  now  saw  Antonio 
Cardo  lately  recovered,  as  they  had 
heard,  from  such  a  fit,  had  been  talk- 
ing of  him  a  little  before,  and  stvling 
him,  "  poor  unhappy  creature;'  but 


no  sooner  did  he  appear  before  them, 
Fedeemed,  as  they  thought  him  to  be, 
graceful  and  beautifully  pale  as  he 
was,  than  he  gained  the  yearning  re- 
spect of  all,  and  was  a  prouder  object 
to  every  heart  than  a  bridegroom  from^ 
his  ch8,mber.'  He  advanced  slowly 
without  speaking,  and  sat  down  on  a 
sofa  like  a  wayfaring  man  wearied  ou( 
with  his  journey.  Charlotte  entered 
the  room.  "  There  he  is  at  last !" 
cried  she,  whien  she  saw  him,  and 
throwing  herself  upon  his  neck,  shei 
swooned  away,  overcome  by  a  thrill 
of  joy.  K^indly  for  a  while  did  God 
hold  her  spirit  entranced,  that  she 
might  not  be  agonized  at  her  brother's 
sudden  and  strange  departure.  For 
Antonio  at  this  moment  observing 
Signer  Romelli,  whom  his  weak  and 
dazzled  eyes  had  not  till  now  seen, 
laid  his  luster,  like  an  indifferent  thing,: 
upon  the  sofa,  started  forward,  and 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  Romelli, 
whispered  deeply,  "  Have  I  found 
you,  tnine  enemy  ?-^Take  care  <rf  that 
man,  good  people,  or  my  soul  shall 
tear  him  to  pieces." 

Like  an  unreclaimed  savage,  the 
boy  grinded  his  teeth  as  he  hung  for 
a  moment  in  his  threatening  attitude  ; 
but  he  was  seen  to  be  working  under 
some  strong  restraint,  till  all  at  once 
he  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  was 
lost  in  the  dark  night.  Days,  weeks, 
and  months  passed,  and  still  he  came 
not,  nor  had  his  friends  heard  any 
thing  of  him.  Daring  the  summer, 
every  young  beggar  lad  that  came  to 
Greenwells  Cottage,  was  keenly  scru-^ 
tinized  by  poor  Charlotte  Cardo  >  and 
every  day  she  went  to  the  top  of  a 
green  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
look  for  travellers  along  the  road,  or 
coming  over  the  open  moor.  But  all 
her  anxiety  was  in  vain ;  Antonio  came 
not,  and  she  began  to  droop.  In  the 
house,  she  walked  softly  with  down- 
cast eyes ;  she  was  silent  and  kind, 
and  very  shy,  though  every  one  loved 
her.  Amidst  gay  cbmpany,  she  scarce- 
ly seemed  to  know  where  she  was,  sit- 
ting motionless  on  her  chair,  or  obli* 
gingly  playing  to  the  dance  without 
ever  seeming  to  be  wearied.  To  every 
one  that  kindly  requested  her  to  take 
part  in  the  amuseinent,  she  answered 
by  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a  faint 
smile. 

Besides  sorrow  for  her  brother's  un- 
accountable absence,  another  passion, 
which  no  one  suspected,  was  begin- 
ning to  prey  upon  the  heart  of  this 
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Italian  tiMiUlen  ;-  and '  no  sooner  did 
lihe  Bear  Frederick  Hume>  about  the 
banning  of  autumn^  proposo  to  go 
in  a  few  weeks  to  Paris>  there  to  re- 
main daring  the  winter,  than  she  de- 
clined so  JEast  in  h^r  healthy  that  in  a 
iew  days  she  could  scarcely  walk 
«faout  tbs  house.  Observing  with  in- 
iimte  r^ret  her  increasing  feebleness, 
Frederiek  humanely  resolved  to  defer 
bis  journey  till  he  should  see  the  is- 
«iie  of  her  iUsess ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, Jie  procured  for  her  the  *  best 
medical  attendance,  determined  to  do 
«Tery,  thing  which  human  skill  could 
-do  for  the  beautiful  alien.  By  the  ad- 
*Tice  of  his  medical  friends,  in  ikccord- 
«npe  with  his  own  view  of  the  case, 
lie  would  have  sent  her  to  her  native 
•Italy  ;  but  this  she  over-ruled,  decla- 
ring she  would  be  buried  in  Mrs  Ma- 
ther's own  aisle. 

*'  Can  Bpne  of  you  tell  me,"  said 
■she,  one  day  to  Frederick,  who  was 
(alone  with  her  in  the  room,  as  she  sat 
-upon  the  tofa,  "  what  has  become  of 
my.  poor  harper  ?" 

'*  To  be  sure,  Charlotte,"  he  an- 
^^w^ed;  **  I  know  very  well  where 
he  as.  He  is  off  to  Italy  for  a  while, 
and  will  take  care  of  himself,  for  your 
isake,  you  may  be  assured." 

**  You  are  a  kind  gentleman,  sir," 
returned  the  maiden ;  ^'  but  it  will 
>not  do.  Yet  vfhai  boots  such  a  life  as 
Bdine  ?  Let  me  die.  You  will  be  hap- 
py with  thebeautifol  Signora  Romd- 
ii  when  I  am  gone,  and  then  she  will 
t)e  assured  that  I  cannot  envy  her." 

As  she  said  this,  ^e  covered  her 
face  with  one  hand,  whilst  she  extend- 
ed the  other.  It  was  pale  as  a  lily 
bleached  with  rains ;  and  wdl  could 
^rederidc  isee  that  liie  narrow  blue 
Ttogs  of  Death,  her  brid^oom,  were 
on  die  ^tenuated  fingers.  He  took 
the  hand  and  gently  kissed  it,  bidding 
iier  take  courage,  and  saying,  that  she 
-must  take  care  of  her  life  for  her  bro- 
ther's sake.  At  this  the  maiden,  not 
without  a  little  irritable  violence,  has- 
tily wididfew  her  hand,  and  used  it 
to  assist  tn  hiding  the  tears  which  be- 
gan to  burst  tfarongh  between  the  fin- 
g^s  of  idm  other.  Treml^ng  suc- 
ceedecl^  and  a  vtoknt  heaving  of  heart, 
«ueh  as  threatened  to  rend  her  beau- 
ti!WfK>dy  to  pieces.  At  this  delicate  mo- 
«neut  Mrs  Mather  entared  the  room, 
«nd  hasted  to  her  assistance. 

One  afternoon  about  a  week  after 
4his»  an  eminent    doctor    fyom   the 
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iieif^bouring  (oiTn,  who  gisneraHy  At* 
tended  the  maiden,  tooJc  Frederick 
Hunie  lisi^e/'and  in  answer  to'hisiu- 
fluiries  regarding  her  appearance  that 
day,  said,  ''There  is  but  .one  possible 
'way,  Hum^  of  having  that  girl's  life." 

"  For  God's  sake,  naone  it,  sir,"  re- 
turned Frederick.         .  . 

*'  You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps 
Ishocked,  Dr  Hiime,"  continued  the 
«ther  physician ;  '^but  it  is  my  dut^ 
to  tell  it  to  you.  Well,  then,  that 
Italian  girl  is  dying  of  h>ve  for  you.";  ' 

"  Whom  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Not 
Charlotte  Cardo  ?"  said  Fredrick, 
^afraid  of  the  cobviction  which  had 
.flashed  upon  him. 

''  I  cannot  be  vrtoug,  Frederiak,'' 
replied  the  other;  ^^  Mrs  Mather 
hinted  the  thing  to  me  sometime  ago. 
I  have  seen  it  from  the  manner  of  the 
girl,  and  her  emotion  in  your  pre- 
sence, compared  with  her  manner 
T^heh  I  visited  her  without  your  being 
with  me.  To-day  she  spoke  of  you 
under  a  slight  degree  of  delirium,  and 
when  she  recovered,  I  made  her  cod- 
fess  the  whole  to  me." 

"  You  have  at  least  done  well  to 
tell  me,"  said  Hume,  anxiously.  '^  But 
what  must  be  done  ?" 

'*  Why,  sir,  as  the  mere  physieian 
in  this  case,  my  opinion  generally,  and 
without  any  reference  to  other  df- 
ciunstanees,  is,  that  you  must  formai- 
ly  make  the  girl' vour  bride  this  very 
night,  i^  you  would  give  her  a  chan^ 
for  life.  To  remove  her  preying  sm^ 
pense,  and  dread  of  losing  you,  may 
calm  her  spirit,  and  lead  to  ultimate 
recovery." 

'*  You  are  an  facmest,  bat  severe 
counsellor,"  said  Fredmck,  shaking 
his  mectical  friend  by  the  hand  with 
desperate  energy;  ".but,^for  God's 
sake,  sir,  ^o  not  away  till  you  tell  me 
again  what  mVist  be  done.  Were  my- 
self merely  the  sacriflce,  I  should  n6t 
hesitate  one  moment, — ^nor  perhaps 
think  it  a  sacrifice.  But,  good  God ! 
I  stand  pledged  to  another  lady — to 
Miss  Romelli.  And  now,  how  can>I 
act  ?  Can  there  not  be  at  least  a  little 
delay— say  for  a  week  ?" 

^'  I  think  not,  sir.  No,  assuredly. 
But " 

"  Sir  ?"  demanded  Frederick,  ea- 
gerly, interrupting  him;  "  speak  to 
me,  sir,  and  propose  something.  I 
have  entire  confidence  in  your  wisdom;" 

"  I  was  merely  about  to  remark," 
continued  the  uncompromising  phy- 
4.Z 


^  B^i^i  Bmm?" 
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fiiehut^  ^'Hiatit  S»  indeed  tpOBillBg 

•*  rWie  worst  of  it  ia,"  said  Hume, 
^  that  Miss  Romelliis  at  least  fifty 
milea  faen^,  wijth  her  fother,  at  foaUi* 
ing-quarters;  and  I  ought,  by  all 
ineant,  to  see  her  and  be  niled  by  her 
in  diis  matter*  Such  is  certairiy  my 
thJty/' 

*'  Much  may  be  said  on  both  aidca," 
Imefly  remarked  the  physldai^  who, 
most  abstraictly  conscientious  in  his 
prdbssi<m8l  character,  would  not  ad- 
vim  against  the  means  of  saving  his 
patient's  life, 

<'  I  will  bear  the  blame  then,"  said 
Hume^  after  a  short  but  intense  pause. 
'*'  I  cannot  see  that  orphan- child  pe- 
rish^  without  my  attempting  to  save 
her.  Miss  RomeHi^  I  trust,  will  either 
be  proud  or  magnanimous,  and  so 
-——the  sooner,  sir^  the  ceremony  is 
perfbrmed  the  better." 

The  next  point  was  to  Inreak  the 
proposal  to  Mrs  Mather;  but  besides 
ner  wish  to  see  Miss  Romelli  become 
the  wife  of  Frederick;  she  was  scan- 
dalized at  the  idea  of  his  marrying  a 
girl,  whom^  despite  of  her  a&ction 
for  Charlotte,  she  hesitated  not  at  tliis 
time  to  style  a  wandering  gipsy. 

'  **  Prithee,  madam,"  said  Frederick, 
bitterly,  **  do  not  so  speak  of  my  wife 
^at  is  to  be ;  but  go  prepare  for  this 
strange  wedcting." 

"Never,  never,"  replied  the  old 
lady  ;  ''  it  Is  all  vile  art  in  the  hussy 
4o  inveigle  you  iuto  a  snare ;  I  can  see 
that.'^ 

*'  Nevertheless,  the  thing  shdl  be 
done,**  returned  Hume,  firmly.  **  And 
I  must  tell  you,  madam,  without  any 
reference  to  my  interest  in  her,  that 
you  are  doing  gross  injustice  to  l^e 
poor  girl^  and  mocking  a  bntiaed 
heart.' 

"  It  may  be  so,  sir,"  said  the  lady, 
haughtily ;  "  and,  moreover,  you  may 
do  as  you  list ;  but  you  shall  not  have 
my  countenance  at  least." 

Accordingly,  the  old  lady  left  the 
cottage  wit£M)ut  delay,  and  took  refiige 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  about  six 
miles  offy  detennined  there  to  stay  till 
brtde^pm>m  and  bride  should  leave  her 
own  dwelling.  Meanwhile,  Frederick 
was  not  disconcerted;  but  vrith  d- 
most  unnatttral  decision,  summoned 
Miss  Pearoe,  and  one  or  two  maids 
from  the  neighbouring  village,  to  pre« 
'  pare  his  bride,  and  attend  her  at  Uie 
strange  nuptials.  ^He  was  too  manly 
Mid  mi^animoua  to  fulfil  the  ktter. 
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vithtfot  r^igaidiag  the  dae  aoirit  of 
his  sacrifice,  and,  accordingly,  ne  took 
every  precaution  not  to  hwrt  gr  diai- 
lenge  Charlotte's  delicacy  of  feeing; 
mnd,  particularly,  he  stnctly  ei^oined 
«very  offte  of  .tl^e  above  attendants  not 
to  mention  that  Mrs  Mather  had  left 
4be  house,  because  the  thing  was  ut- 
terly  against  her  wish,  but  that  she 
was  kept  by  indisposition'  irom  b«aig 
present  a^  the  ceremony,  wlmh,  on 
^e  contrary,  it  was  to  be  slated,  was 
:all  to  her  mind.  Miss  Pearoe,  wiifen 
she  learned  the  flight  of  hervpatroneas, 
began  to  remonstrate  against  taking 
any  part  in  the  tnmsaction';  but  Hume 
drew  her  aside,  and  spoke  to  her  em« 
phatically,  as  follows :— "  Why,  Miss 
Pearoe,  what  means  this  i  You  know 
you  itave  been  a  very  oblking  madam 
Jbr  a  scone  of  years  or  so,  d  d  obli« 
ging  indeed,  never  wanting  for  a  wom 
ment  with  your  excelkiit  su^liance, 
a  most  discreet  time-server.  Yon 
know,  too,  very  well,  what  reason  I 
have  to  dislike  you.  I  shall  soon  oon* 
trol  Mrs  Mather.  By  my  soul,  then^ 
you  shall  now  do  as  I  bid  you,  or  be 
cashiered  for  ever.  Moreover,  a  word 
to  the  wise:  you  are  getting  very 
sharp  in  the  elbows  now,  you  know^ 
and  ought  to  be  very  thankful  for  one 
'  chance  more.  So  you  shall  be  JNide's- 
maid  this  evening,  and  if  you  enact 
the  thing  discreetly,  and  catch  every 
-little  prophetic  omen  or  rite  by  me 
fordock,  why  ^  then  you  know  your 
turn  may  be  next.  Think  of  the  late 
luck  of  your  next  neighbour,  that 
^great  fat  overwhdmlng  sexagenarian^ 
like  the  National  Debt,  and  do  teot  de- 
spair.  I  am  peremptoi^.  Miss  Pearoe^ 
if  you  please." 

The  poor  creature  had  not  spirit  to 
xlBsist  the  detennined  manner  of  Hume, 
which  she  easily  recognised  through 
his  moody  and  (but  that  he  knew  her 
to  be  Miss  Pearce)  ins<dent  address. 
She  prepared  to  obey  him,  yet  ma« 
king^  like  a  stanch  Jesuit,  her  men* 
tal  reservations,  and  storing  up  his 
obnoxious  langusge  to  be  avenged, 
should  an  opportunity  ever  occur. 

And  now  the  small  company  of  bri« 
dal  guests  were  assembled  m  the  light* 
ed  halL  Frederick  Hume  stood  1^ 
his  bride  Charlotte  Cardo,  and  toiMc 
her  by  the  trembling  hand.  The 
words  of  mutual  <Ali^ition  were  said 
by  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  a  jus* 
tice  of  the  peace,  because,  owing  to 
hasty  preparation,  the  ceremlony  could 
not  be  pettemed  aoootding  ta  the 
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farms  pmcr^ed  bgrdieeliiirdi^aiid, 
tbexefbre,<eo}M  not  be  engaged  inhf 
a  dergpnan.  During  tbs  iurief  re* 
peating  of  the  marriage  obligatiMM, 
there  was  deaih  and  fire  mingled  in 
tile  bride's  eye ;  her  heart  was  heafd 
hf  aU  present  beatings 

^  £ven  as  a  madman  beats  upon  a\3ram  ;*' 

And  no  sooner  was  the  marria^  fully 
dedared,  than  she  ^rang  forwurd, 
threw  her  arms  around  the  neck  of 
Frederick,  kissed  him  with  wild  en- 
erg^,  and  exclaimed^  ^^  O  my  own 
fau^ndl"  There  was  a  faint  and 
fluttmng  Bound,  like  the  echo  of  her 


naasifttale .exiApE)|ttioib  «b  sheau^k 
back  upoh  the  solk,  before  which  sl)e 
had  stood ;  the  lord  of  life  c^me  reel« 
ing  down  from  the  bright  round.tl^rone 
df  the  eye;  h^  eyeM  flid^^ed  for  a 
moment ;  \ker  lips  moved,  but  upthing 
was  heaid  ;-^yet  it  was  easily  inter-* 
preted  to  be  a  wordless  blessii^  for 
her  beloved  one  before  her,  by  the 
smile  which  floated  and  lay  upon  her 
jAmM  upturned  face,  tike  sunshine . 
upon  marble.  Thus  died  Charlotte 
Cardo,  and  Frederick  Hume  was  a 
husband  and  a  widower  in  the  same 
moment  of  time. 


CHAPTER  V. 


With  manly  and  decent  eomposure 
Frederick  ord^ed  the  preparations  for 
tiie  funeral  of  his  shortlived  spouse ; 
and  Mrs Matiier,  having  returnedhome 
truly  aflfected  at  the  fate  of  Charlotte, 
xepmitant  for  her  owa  last  harshness . 
to  the  dying  maid,  and  touched  with 
a  sense  m  Frederick's  noble  behaviour, 
gave  ample  permission  to  the  youth  to 
lay  the  body  of  his  Italian  wife  in 
their  family  aisle,  which  was  done  ac« 
<K»rdingly,  three  days  after  her  death. 
Fred^dc  laid  her  nead  in  ^he  grave, 
and  continued  in  deep  mourning  for 
her. 

Acoordine  to  a^  decent  formula,  Br 
Hume  would  willingly  enough  have 
abstMned  for  some  time  from  treating 
with  Signora  Romelli  about  thdr  for- 
mer  mutual  vow;  but,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  his  pledge,  and  his  true 
affection  for  that  lady  which  had  been 
virtually  unaltered,  even  when  lie 
most  openly  compromised  it,  he  wrote 
to  Julia  a  lew  days  after  the  funeral, 
stating  the  whole  circumstances,  ask- 
ing her  pardon  if  he  had  wronged  her, 

"^dedaring  his  inalienable  aflPection  for 
her,  yet  modestly  alleging  that  he 
had  first  broken  his  vow,  and  that  he 
was  at  her  mercy  whether  or  not  she 
would  still  be  bound  to  him  by  hers. 
Such  was  Frederick's  letter  to  JuHa, 
which,  had  it  been  in  time,  she  would 

*  have  kissed  vnth  tears,  a  moment  an- 
gry, yet'SooB  honouring  her  lover  the 
more,  for  the  diffionlt  and  humane 
j^rt  which  he  had  acted;  but  the  de- 
vil of  petty  malignity  and  mean  ri- 
▼alry  had  been  beforehand  with  him, 
in  tempting,  from  without,  his  lady's 
heart ;  and  ere  his  letter  reached  its 
destination,  Julia  Romelli  was  lost  to 
him  far  eves*  >  Dt-  Stewwrt,.-  ^bo^ .  aa 


already  stated,  was  a  rival  of  Hume's, 
had  been  mean  enough  to  engage 
Miss  Fearce  in  his  interest,  to  do 
every  thing  she  could  by  remote  hint 
and  open  statement,  to  advance  hia 
suit  with  Signora  Romelli;  imd  we 
can  easily  suppose,  that  this  interme- 
diate party,  from  her  dislike  to  Fre- 
derick, and  her  jealousy  of  Julia's  fa« 
vour  with  Mrs  Mather,  was  not  idle 
in  her  new  office.  On  the  very  even- 
ing of  Charlotte  Cardo's  marriage  and 
death,  she  sought  an  interview  with 
Stewart,  reminded  him  of  Miss  Ro« 
mdli's  proud  heart,  advised  hi^i, 
without  losing  a  moment,  to  wait 
upon  that  lady  and  urge  his  own 
respectful  claims  in  contrast  with 
Hume's  ill  usage ;  and  to  make  all 
these  particulars  effective,  the  Pearce 
tentoed  a  lett^,  already  written,  for 
Stewart  to  carry  with.nim  to  Julia, 
in  which,  under  the  character  of  a 
friend,  jealous  of  Miss  RomelU's  ho- 
nour, she  stated  the  fact  of  Hume's 
having  married  Charlotte  Cardo,  with-< 
out  mentioning  the  qualifying  cii;cum-< 
stances,  or  stating  that  tlie  rival  bride 
was  already  dead.  Stewart  was  mean 
enough  to  follow  this  crooked  policy 
to  the  utmost.  The  she-devil,  Pearce, 
had  calculated  too  justly  on  poor  Ju« 
lia's  quick  proud  heart.  He  pressed 
his  suit ;  was  accepted  by  the  Italian 
maid  in  her  fit  of  mdignation  agaipst 
Frederick;  and  they  were  married 
privately  in  great  haste. 

The  first  symptom  of  this  unhappy 
change  of  afiairs  which  occurred  to 
Hume,  was  the  return  of  the  letter 
which  he  had  sent  to  Julia,,  and  which 
came  back  to  him  unopened.  About 
a  week  afterwards  be  heard  the  shun- 
ning new8,9f  hia  ow»  Ipyes  marr^ge 
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mith  waoihtlf,  4o  feel  ibU  hr  ww  emt 
off  for  eyer  from  the  hope»  «f  hi» 
young  Ufa :  —for  he  had  loved  pasaien* 
litdy,  and  with  his  whole  being. 
'  Dajb,  weeks^  passed  over  him,  and 
^  existence  was  one  coDtinmnia 
dream  of  thoughts,  by  turns  fierce 
lind  gentle ;  now  wild  as  the  impaled 
breast  of  a  suicide^  now  SO^  as  brea^* 
ings  of  pity  from  the  little  warm 
heart  of  a  young  msAd.  One  while  be 
.itursed  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  Julia^ 
(for  he  knew  not  the  part  which  Miss 
Pearee  had  acted),  and  he  made  a  vow 
in  his  soul,  for  his  ow&  peaceof  mind, 
never  ap^iii  to  see  her  in  this  mortal 
life.  Then  he  was  disposed  to  curse 
the  memory  of  Charlotte  Cardo ;  but 
his  heart  was  too  magnanimous  to  let 
hiiofi.  long  give  way  to  this  feeling, 
©n  the  contrary^  to  keep  down  such 


^'Bup-arBpo^fm?** 
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y0t€^y  just,  he  got  Mrs  MatW's  €QD» 
sent  ta let  «>table-stone  be  pIfUiM  «» 
her  aisle,  with  this  inscnptipn  9-««%^ 
'/Xharlotte  Curdoj  wi&  to  Dv  Fre« 
deviek  Hume." 

One  day  the  youth  went  alpiie  tj» 
ti)^  churchy^4>  to  see  the  above  ta^ 
blet  for  the  jfirst  time  after  its  erection. 
As  he- bent  over  it,^Ued  with  amvU^ 
titude  of  hurrying  thoughts,  a  burst 
of  solemn  music  rolled  upon  his  ear, 
and  on  looking  up,  there  was  Antoaio 
Cardo  within  the  door  of  the  aide, 

e lying  upon  an  organ.  He  was  bare« 
aded^  and  teara^glitteved  kibi^eyes^ 
which  were  upturned  with  a  wild  pa* 
thos,^  as,  in  accompaniment  with  the 
rolling  organ,  he  chanted  the  follow* 
ing  song,  or  dirge  :**-^ 


The  stars  that  rfiine  o'er  day's  decline,  may  tell  the  hour  of  love. 
The  balmy  whisper  in  the  leaves,  the  golden  moon  above ; 
But  vain  the  hour  of  softest  power :  the  noon  is  dark  to  thee, 
l^y  sister  and  my  faithful  one  !r— And  oh !  her  death  to  me  I 


II. 


In  sickness,  ay,  I  cried  for  lier — ^her  beauty  and  her  kiSs : 

For  her  my  soul  was  loath  to  leave  so  fair  a  world  as  this : 

And  glad  was  I  when  day's  soft  gold  again  upon  me  fell. 

And  the  sweetest  voice  in  all  the  earth  said,  *^  Brother,  art  thoi;  well?" 


in. 


,  She  led  me  where  the  voice  of  streatns  the  leafy  forest  fills ; 
She  led  me  where  the  white  sheep  go  o'er  the  shining  turfy  Hills ;, 
And  when  the  gloom  upon  me  fell,  O,  she,  the  fairest  beam. 
Led  forth,  with  silver  leading-strings,  my  soul  from  darksome  dream. 


Now,  sailing  by,  the  butterfly  may  through  the  lattice  peer^,    * 

To  tell  the  prime  of  summer-time,  the  glory  of  the  yfear ; 

But  ne'er  for  her : — to  death  her  eyes  have  given  up  their  trust. 

And  I  cannot  reach  her  in  the  grave,  to  clear  them  from  the  dust. 
4; 


But  in  the  skies  her  pearly  eyes  the  Mother-maid  hath  kiss'd. 
And  she  hath  dipp'd  her  sainted  foot  in  the  sunshine  of  the  bless'd. 
Eternal  peace  her  ashes  keep,  who  loved  me  through  the  past ! 
And  may  good  Ciltist  my  spirit  take  to  be  with  hers  at  last ! 


With  a  softened  heart  Frederick 
listened  to  the  strain ;  but  after  it  had 
ceased,  and  Antonio  had  kissed  hia 
Btster's  name  upon  thestmie,  he  oould 
not  refrain,  in  an  alternation  of  sterner 
feelhig,  from  saying,  "  By  Heaven  I 
most  unhappy  wanders,  the  thing  is 
idl  your  own  doing :  Your  folly  hath 
ruined  us  all.** 

The  Italian  answered  Bot,  save  by 
throwing  himself  down  on  the  gvoond, 
«Bd  kiMipg  Ff>edeitck'8  feet» 


.  '^  Rise  up,  sir,"  said  Hume  angri« 
ly ;  ''  I  like  not  your  savage  philoso* 
pkyz  I  like  Bothmg  beyond  eommoit 
sense  and  foeling.  As  for  youraelf,  I 
know  you  not,  sir:  I  do  not  kiieiw> 
what  diaracter  you  are  4^^  or  aay  things 
about  your  family." 

<OBy  the  Holy  Mother!  you  shall 
aopn  know  me  them,"  said  the  bey,, 
springing  proudly  up.  ^'  Promise  ta 
meet  me  here  xm  Saturday  night  at 
twelve  A^chMky  and  you  [ml  aeeime 
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tlien  no  Ibnger^ie  wteli^bbytlMityeu 
kMre  spvnied,  but  one  tmtr  caa  be 
sCcang  and  do  jwlice.  Do  yo«  pnn. 
thise  to  meet  me  K' 

*  ^  How  am  1  iMereated  in  jifax 
adieroe  of  juatice?"  deBQanded  Fne« 
dniek. 

«  ^  You  do  not  fear  me,  sir  ?"  asked 
the  Italian  io  return.  ^  Surely  the 
naan  tbat  so  honoured  Charlotte  Cardo,. 
ae  you  have  done,  need  not  fear  me?'' 
.  "  Why,  sir,"  said  Frederick,  '\  to 
tell  you  a  eircumatanee  which  yon 
have  no  right  to  know,  in  these  late 
daya  I  do  not  hold  ray  life  of  more 
mUie  than  a  box  of  grashoppenk" 
:  "  You  can  have  no  scruple  then  to 
neei  me,"  said  Cardo.  '^  And  yon 
nay  have  some  wish  to  hear  me  ex« 
plain  a  few  circumataneea  relativo  to 
our  family,  my  own  chasacter,  and 
^  canaei  of  my  late  absence*  You 
shall  also  learn  something  about  Sig^. 
nor  RomelH.  Have  I  your  sure  pro« 
mise  to  meet  me  then  at  this  place  ?"^ 
*^  I  tore  not  thou^  I  do,"  aovwer* 
ed  Htune,  '^  s^)ce  I  am  weary  of  orary 
thing  common  und«r  the  sun,  and  ea^ 
pecia^y  since  it  is  a  v^  pretty  hour- 
for  a  man  to  speculate  a  little  in*" 

•  **  You  are  too  careless  by  half  for 
my  purpose,"  aaid  the  Italian. 

«  Faith,  not  aa,"  returned  Fre- 
derick. *^  Nay,  my  good'  friencU  I 
will  on  my  knees  en  this  stone  sweKr, 
to  meet  you.  WeU,  did  you  say  on 
Saturday?" 

'^  Thif  is  mere^  moody  trifiing  aU», 
Dr  Hume ;  but  no  malter>  *I  will  ere 
then  give  you  a  memento  to  mind  Sa- 
terday  night :  hour-;— twelve  o'clock**^ 

^<  You  go  home  with  mo  in  the  inr 
lerim,  I  presume?"  said  Frederick.^ 
^  You  have  played  the  truant  firom 
school  too  long." 

'  ''  Farewell,  sir,  and  remember  yomr 
promise,"  answered  Antonio,  ''  I  do[ 
Bol  go  with  you  at  present"  He  ac- 
oordmgly  hasted  away  from  Frederick, 
without  answering  his  farther  inqui* 
ries. 

'  On  the  forenoon  of  the  following 
Saturday,  Hume  received  a  note  from 
Cardo,  reminding  him  of  his  engage* 
ment  at  twelve  o'clock  that  night: 
which,  Io  do  Frederick  justice,  he  had 
not  forgotten,  and  which  he  had  re^ 
solved  to  fulfil,  diiefly  from  the  ex- 
cellent motive  of  seeing  the  poor  Ita- 
lian lad  again,  and  offering  to  put  him 
in  some  other  respectable  situation  in 
liie,  if-  he  did  not  choose  farther  to 
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pfxnKiB  Wo  ciaailfal  atntfea,  Aooif« 
aid^rable  while  hefore  the  appointed, 
hour  our  Doctor^  took  the  way  to  th^ 
ohurchy^d,  which  was  about  a  qu/g*'- 
ter  of  a  mile  tom  Mrs  Mather's  house* 
The  belated  moon  was  rising  in  tbf . 
east,  in  an  ini^am^  sphere,  9S  of  smlt 
wine  and  blood ;  an4  the  light  of  her. 
red- barred  face  tinged'  the  dark,  tops, 
of  the  yews,  which  stood  bristling  like 
angry  feathers  around  the  churchyard^ 
at  the  gate  of  which  Hume  wi^  now 
arrived.  The  owl  came  sailing  by  his 
Uead  on  mu4ed  vdng,  and  flew  ahput 
mujsing^  over  the  graves.  The  next 
n^inute  Frederick  waa  startled  at  hean«. 
ing  the  reports  of  two  pistols,  one  a' 
little  aftei:  the  other ;  and  making  hia 
way  towards  the  quarter  whence  thet 
sounds  had  copne»  he  was  led  to.  hi^ 
own  aisle^  Qn  looking  t]»ough  itS; 
g^tecl  dQ<^,  ~r  Heavens  of  Mercy  I' 
wiiM  w^V  h^  withiw?  Thei^o  wao, 
Sigaofc  J^melU  on  W  kn^^  hefooc 
t^  ^mibatcwe,.  and  Aotpmft  Car^o^ 
h^mghim&sthytt^neck-  Toth^ 
Wprise  of  H\^m^  there  Sjceme^  to  bo. 
some  new  inscription  o^  the  stpne* 
"^  this,  Caido,  v^hilat  bo  hdd  i^. 
melti  with  ono  ban4>  waa  pointing 
with  the  other;  ax^atthesani^time; 
f|  4^rk  lantern  had  been  so  plaeeA 
upon  the  tablet,  that  its  light  fell  iU 
rectly  upon  th^  letters  of  the  inscrip* 
tipn. 

<'  liead  aloud,  sir,  f<nr  the  behoof  of 
a|l,  01?  you  die  this  moment,"  cried 
Cardo  sternly,  a^d  ^urishing  a  sort 
of  dagger-knife  above  the  bai^e  head, 
of  his  prostrate  conntryman. 

RomeUi  stared  u|^  the  nmMng* 
but  sat  silent. 

'^  You  cannot  see  them  plainly,  per^ 
hap^"  said  the  vindictjlve  Antonio. 
'<  There  is  dust  on  the  stone  and  in 
the  letters,  hut  we  ^hall  cleanse  then 
for  you." 

So  saying,  he  drew  a  white  napkin 
from  his  pocket,  dii^;>ed  it  in  the  blood 
that  was  flowing  profii^ly  from  9o- 
melli's  throat,  and  wiped  with  ^  the 
atone. 

'*  Read !"  was  again  the  stem  man-? 
date. 

Romelli  looked  ghastly^ .  kept  hia 
^es  fixed  upon  the  stone,  but  said 
nothing.  And  there  was  a  dogged  de- 
termination in  his  look,  whidi  tolt) 
that  he  would  die  like  a  fox,  withou|( 
murmur  or  word* 

"  I  will  read  for  you,  then,'^  au^ 
G^rdO  :^**  In  memory  Jrf  Hugp  Tfi^X'^ 
U 


— *'  Now,  tell  me,  red-handed  hell* 
fiend,  how  perished  the  youth?" 

A  very  ii%ht  groan,  and  a  harder 
breathing,  was  all  the  answer  from  the 
prostrate  Italian. 

*'  Well,  then,  I  am  Antonio  Marl!, 
— ^e  last  of  my  raee,^-the  brother  of 
thy  victim, — ^his  avenger,— -thy— - 
prove  the  title  there — and  find  HelL" 
The  last  vengeful  words  gurgled  in  his 
'  throat ;  but  his  hand  was  nothing 
paralyzed,  for,  lifting  high  the  dfq^ger, 
he  struck  it,  crashing  and  glutting  it* 
sdf,  down  through  the skulland brains 
of  the  prostrate  wretch,  to  the  very 
hilt.  The  handle  of  the  dagger,  whicn 
was  shaped  like  a  cross,  gave  a  gro« 
tetque  tufted  appearance  to' the  head, 
una  consorted  well  with  the  horrid  ex« 
presdon  of  the  features;  which  were 
first  gathered  up  into  one  wdked  knot 
of  imy  writhen  delitium,  and  then 
slowly  fell  back  into  their  proper 
places,  and  were  gradually  settled  into 
iSbt  ri^dity  of  deiath.  The  body  in« 
dined  fbrward  against  the  stone,  upon 
the  e^at  of  which  stuck  the' chin,  un- 
naturally riiised ;  and'  the  face  half 
lighted  by  the  lamp,  and  adorned  by 
the  hancUe-oross  towering  above  it, 
looked  over  the  tablet  towimls  fheddor, 
—a  ghastly  picture. 

Antonio  Marli,  (let  him  now  wear 
the  name,  ^u&  horribly  authentica* 
ted,)  with  a  r^  smile,  as  if  hiis  couh« 
lienance  shone  from  the  mouth  of  a 
furnace,  turned  to  Aume,  who,  loudly 
deprecating  the  above  violence,  had 
made  desperate  efforts  'at  the  same 
time  to  break  into  the  aisle,  and  thus 
grimly  spoke  to  him : — '*  So,  thou  art 
diere,tbougldriouBfa!thfulone?  Thou 
ahalt  live  in  the  Kingdom-to-come  with 
the  Marlis.  Come  in,  birdf  into  the 
house,"  continued  he,  curving  his  fore- 
fing^,  and  beckoning  to  Frederick 
with  if;  "  advance,  arid  join  the  com- 
mittee." A  change  came  over  his  fkce 
in  a  moment ;  he  unlocked  the  door;  . 
threw  it  open  ;  dragged  out  the  body 
of  Romelli  with  awful  violence ;  then 
turning  to  HuVne,  tried  to  spesk,  but 
could  not,  from  violent  emotion.  He 
continued  fbir  a  minute,  merely  point- 
ing to  the  body,  but  at  length  he  said, 
*'  So,  there  it  is  out :  I  would  not 
have  its  blood  mingle  with  my  sister's 
ashes." 

*'  Most  murderous  wretch,"  cried 
Frederick,  grappling  with  him;  **how 
didftt  thoudare  c4ll  me  to  witness  this?" 


"  Sh-,  1 1libi^y<rairgi6d^o^tt!oii 
of  JBome  vaiue,  imd  I  c^Ued  yoa  to^see 
me  approve  njmM  a  man  of  justtoa^"^ 

*'  A  wild  beast  thou !  say  a  fiend* 
rttther  ;  but  thou  sfaalt  anawer  far  tt.** 
«  "  Ha  r  cried  MarK,  with  deqierate 
energy,  casting  himself  free  firym' 
Hume's  hold-*^  Hiear  me,<  dr,  now 
my  brother  r  Go,  weep  for  the  litHe* 
wren  that  dies  in  a  tussle  with  the? 
blue  cuckoo,  but  give  not  your  aym^ 
pathy  to  diat  carrion,  f^  he  was  a 
wretch,  whose  heart-strings  might/ 
unscathed,  have  tied  up  the  forked 
bundles  of  lightning,  so  callous  were- 
the^,  so  wicked,  so  callous.  Fw  your 
wife's  sake,  my  sister,  do  not  More- 
over, you  must  leave  this  country  in« 
Btantly ;  and  for  your  kindness  to  my' 
raster/ 1  shldl  go  with  you  whereven 
Vou  go,  and  be  your  shive  till  deafli, 
because  in  that  I  shall  be  hononrmgr 
her." 

-^'  A  discreet  travdlmg  eompanioiv 
forsooth  V  returned  Hume.  i 

-  "  Harkye,  rfr :  like  fire  and  watet* 
I  can  be  a  good  servant ;  but  myn»as<^ 
tery,  if  your  n^ative  to  my  lAoposaF 
put  it  upon  me,  may  be  equally  dan* 
gerous. 

"  Granted,— hi  the  matten  of  FCa^ 
Han  assassination,"  said  Frederick/ 
''  But,  suppose,  sh',  that  this  very 
momentldii^ute  your  mastery?  Sup-^ 
pose  I  tdl  you  that  even  now  ray  oyer 
18  upon  yen,  and  that  I  do  not  mean* 
to  let  you  leave  the  churchyard  with  J 
out  a  desperate  effbrt  on  my  part  to' 
secure  your  person  ?"  ' 

*'  I  shall  net  stay  at  present,"  8ai& 
Cardo,  "  to  shew^oif  how  Easily  f 
can  defy  you,  firmed  as  I  am.  Let  us 
come  to  tne  point.  You  love  Signora 
Romelli,  and  she  loves  you.  Well  f 
—But  you  shall  never  marrv  her,  fbr 
her  vile  father's  sake.  She  snail  never 
sit  a  biide  on  the  throne  of  your  heart, 
which  my  sister  Charlotte  could  not 
gain :  Nay,  she  shall  never  wear  for 
you  the  comely  garment  of  marriage, 
which  my  sister  Charlotte  gained.  Sher 
shall  never  be  happy  as  a  wife,  where 
my  sister  Charlotte  could  not  be  happ^ 
as  a  wife^  I  will  flee  this  instant,  and 
you  will  be  suspected  of  Romelli's 
murder.  I  have  put  things  in  such  tt 
train,  that  suspicion  must  naturally 
ftHl  upon  you.  No  one,  save  your- 
self, and  another  whom  I  can  trust, 
has  seen  me  in  this  visit  to  your  neigh-^ 
bourhood.  The  deed  has  been  done 
with  your  own  pistol  and  dagger^ 
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with  tffakh,  licteidet  $he  >fcey  to  open 
the  able  door,  my  koowle^  of  Mrs 
Mather's  premises  enabled  me  secret*' 
Ij  to  provide  mysdf  a  lew  nights  ago. 
If  you  think  it  could  sewe  you  aught 
in  the  court  of  justice  to  {nroduce  my 
card  of  to-day^  inviting  you  hither, 
look  at  it  again,  and  see  tnat  it  is  not 
signed.  Moreover,  on  a  more  careful 
glance,  you  will  find  it  a  fair  imita« 
tionof  your  own  hand-writibg,  sothat 
it  would  instantly  be  declared  an  ea 
poH  facto  forgery— a  poorly-conceived 
oontrivanoe.  That  dead  dog  was  ho- 
ifimred  likewise  with  a  note  of  invita^ 
tlon,  but  I  todc  care  to  put  such  dan* 
gerous  hints  in  it,  that  he  would  not 
£ul  to  bum  it  so  soon  as  read.  More- 
over, on  your  way  hither,  you  met  two 
villagers,  who,  by  a  shrewd  contri* 
▼anoe  of  mine,  which  it  is  needless  at 
present  to  explain,  were  drawn  to  the 
road,  notwithstanding  the  late  hour, 
and  who  could  not  fail  to  recognise 
you,  though  they  might  not  speak. 
Now,  sir,  do  you  see  how  you  are  be* 
leaguered?  You  can  harcUy  escape  a 
•fondemning  verdict :  And  even  w^e  it 
^.  Not  Proven,'  still  the  lurking  sus- 
picion against  you,  which  such  a  nig* 
fsfdly  acquittal  implies,  would  for 
ever  prevent  the  fine-souled  Julia  Ro*' 
melli  ^om  becoming  your  wife.  Now 
lor  your  alternative  of  choice : — Shall 
I  Inye  you— and  will  you  stay — to 
be  confounded  in  this  country  r  Or 
will  you  not  rather  flee  with  me  in* 
stantly,  where  both  of  us  shall  be  safe; 
asd  where,  because  you  so  honoured 
and  tried  to  save  the  twin-sister  of  my 
being,  my  beloved  one,  I  shall  tame 
my  safety,  and  my  pride,  and  my 
powers,  to  be  with  you  day  and  n^ht 
as  your  companion  and  friend  ?  Re* 
member,  either  altematiye  will  equal* 
ly  wdl  senre  my  ends." 

'^  I  have  listened  to  you  well,  you 
must  allow,"  said  Hume;  **  and  I 
haye  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  your 
ingenuity  and  finesse  are  admirable ; 
but  what  a  pity  it  is  that  they  should 
all  go  for  nothing  i  To  shew  you,  sir, 
what  an  oyerweeninff  fool  you  are,  I 
will  constrain  myself  to  tell  you,  that 
Julia  Romelli  is  already  married  to 
Dr  Stewart,  in  consequence  of  my 
choosing  a  bride  elsewhere.  Now,  sir, 
seeing  what  my  connexion  with  your 
fiunily  has  already  gained  for  me,  can 
jrou  still  urge  it  upon  me,  as  a  very 
important  acquisition,  to  secure  your 
devoted  and  worshipM  attendance? 
Faugh  1  your  hipdameUsnuikly^  and 
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I  will  notiaite  thatbiread  whidi  you 
have  touched." 

At  this  announcement  of  Miss  Ro« 
mdli's  murriage,  Marli  gave  a  sort  of 
involuntary  scream.  With  trembling^ 
earnestness  he  then  drew  forth  hia 
bloody  handkerchief,  tied  one  end 
sound  his  neck,  and  proffered  the  other, 
to  Dr  Hume,  with  the  following  words : 
*^  Is  it  so,  sir  ?  Is  Julia  lost  to  you  ? 
I  knew  not  of  this :  and  now  I  do  not 
rejoice.  But  take  the  napkin,  sir,  and 
laid  me  away  to  justice :  Take  it,  sir, 
if  you  wish  any  triumph  over  our 
fiunily.  By  the-  souls  of  all  my  race, 
I  shall  follow  you  quietly  as  a  lamb, 
for  you  have  suffered  too  much  ahrcady^ 
from  the  Marlis.  Not  one  hair  of 
your  noble  head  shall  for  this  murder> 
come  into  danger.  Not  one  susjMcion 
shall  attach  to  your  cloudless  name* 
Had  the  law  seized  you,  by  my  soul's 
being  I  would  not  have  let  you  die, 
though  I  wished  you  neyer  to  get  Ju* 
lia  Romelli  for  your  wife.  As  it  now 
is,  you  shall  not  for  a  moment  be  im« 
peached.— L^  me  away." 

Hume  was  puzzled  what  step  now 
to  take.  He  could  have  no  wish  to 
see  Marli  perish  on  Uie  scaffold,  eyen 
though  l^e  was  a  murderer;  besides, 
that  he  would  himself  indirectly  shayre 
the  ignominy,  from  having  been  so 
allied  to  the  family.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  life  might  now  be 
of  little  value  to  him,  he  would  nothave 
his  honour  called  in  question,  nor  hia- 
name  linked  with  the  suspicions  of  his 
having  had  any  thing  to  do  with  such 
a  vile  deed  of  murder,  which  might 
.assuredly  happen  to  him  were  the  nal 
murderer  to  escape.  He  was,  besides, 
though  of  a  very  ardent  temperament, 
a  man  of  a  wise  and  well-constituted 
heart,  and  could  not  but  think,  that 
Marli  should  be  directly  resnionsible  to 
the  laws  of  a  wise  country  tot  his  out- 
rageous act  In  something  like  a  com^ 
promise  betwixt  these  feeUngs,  he  said, 
**  I  shall  endeavour,  sir,  to  keep  the 
blame  from  myself,  and  fix  it  upon 
the  proper  culprit : — Should  you  make 
your  esscape,  I  shall  defend  myself  as 
well  as  possible." 

**  So  the  die  is  cast  against  me," 
said  Marli,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
sincere  spirit  of  his  surrender,  had 
perhaps  cJung  to  the  hope,  that  Hume 
might  yet  be  disposed  to  save  him,  by 
leaving  the  country  with  him  for  ever. 
^*  But  I  shall  abide  it— ll'ake  me  now 
in  tow,  for  I  am  impatient  to  grappU 
with  my  fate*" 
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nng  the  handkerchief^ 'caring  not  for 
the  oati-^geons  effect  of  which  die 
^d  ^irit  of  Marli  seemed  studioui, 
hi  proposing  the  use  of  this  bldody 
teKUi^rstrin^.  He  went  dose,  how- 
ever, hy  the  side  of  ^  Italian^  deter- 
miited  now  to  iay  hold  on  him  ahould 
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he  offer  tO'MCbpt. '  Tl&^  bdiPever, 
▲ntoniodid  not  attemp^;  but^  goin^ 
qoietly  with  Hume  to  the  viUage,  he 
himself  roused  the  constables^  stated 
to  them  his  aiaie>  and  put  himself 
vi^ider  their  eare,  to  convey  him  tot 
the  jail  of  the  neighbouring  town^ 
which  was  done  without  ddaj. 
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HAKLt  #as  found  guilty  (^Romdli's 
murder;  and  eondemne4  to  be  executed 
in  ^churchyard  where  the  murder 
win  cbmmitted^-^  place  of  execution 
oortaiiily  new  and  remarieable.  Fie- 
diearidc  Hiune>  according  to  a  solemn 
prtanse  which  he  had  made  to  Marli^ 
when  one  da^  he  visited  him  in  jail 
bffyare  his  tnal^  again  waited  on  the 
prisoner  in  his  cell '  a  few  days  before 
theappmntedtimeof  exiecution.  The 
I4ialian  boy  was  sitting  on  his  low  pal- 
kt-bed^  apparently  in  deep  abstrac- 
tion^ and  he  sat  for  a  minute  after 
Frederick  centered.  His  &cie  ^as  calm^^ 
and  cleariy  pdle,  as  i£-it  had  come  out 
•f  tiie  refiner's  furnace.;  bikt  his  dai^ 
hair  was  raised  a  littte  above  one  of 
bis  temples^  as  if  disordered  by  tho 
wind ;  and  there  was  an  iwful' shadow 
and  a  trouble  in  the^  inner  rooms  of 
bis  eye.  So  soon  sb  Hume  named 
him,  he  arose,  and  advanci'ng,  kissed 
his  Tsntor  oh  the  cheek,  exciaimii^ 
came8dy>  '^My  brother !  My  brother !" 

"  Weil,  then,  my  poor  Antonio  Mar*. 
M,"  said  Hitfne,  much  mored,  *^  J  trust 
you  repent  of  your  orime  ?" 

"  Why?  and  wherrfbre?"  answer* 
cd  the  pTBKKier,  with  a  gesture  of  im« 
ENiudence.  '*  But  you  dball  hear  me: 
Whenyouwto  last  in  the  jailMth  me, 
J  was  not  hi  the  vein  for  expiaimdons, 
Imt  now  yofu  shall  hear  and  judge  of 
BomdlPs  deserts.  I  would  make  you 
a  nrinee,  sir,  if  I  could,  but  I  have  no 
omer  vi^ay  of  giving  you  honour,  than 
by  unfolding  myself  a  litde  to  you, 
whidi  I  would  do  wore  the  confession 
to  shew  my  heart  one  molten  hell.'*^ 
My  father,  who,  as  you  have  akeadv 
heard,  was  a  clergyman  in  the  norm 
6f  Italy,  iras  otie  stormy  night  return- 
ing home,  through  a  small  village. 
about  a  mile  from  our  house,  when 
he  heard  a  poor  sailor  be^ng  at  a 
^Oor  for  a  lodging  during  we  night, 
which  was  refus^  him.  My  good 
1^  fadia:,  remembering  that  he  htm- 
idf  hftd  a  ton  a  sailor,  who  might 
come  to  equal  want,  bcought  home 


Ivith  him  the  rejected  seaman^  gave, 
him  food  and  dry  raimen|;,«nd  made 
him  sit  with  us  by  thcparbur  fire^ 
The  hian  was  of  a  talkative  disposi^ 
tion,  and  being,  iliorebyer,  cheered  by 
the  wine  whi(£  was  plentifully  given 
him,  began  vduntarily  to  tell  of  his 
havhig  been  lately  shipwrecked.  '  And 
how  could  it  be  otherwise?'  conti-^ 
nued  the  mariner ;  ^  how  couM  that 
ship  thrive  ?  You  vrill  hear  why  she 
eould  not ;  for  I  know  the  whole  sto-t 
ry.  Well,  before  sailing  firom  Genoai.; 
on  our  last  voyage,  our  captain,  who 
was  a  widower,  had  fallen  in  lovet 
With  a  young  My.  Now,  it -so  hap** 
pened,  that  his  njate,  sl  nice  young 
chap,  liked  the  akme  daixKel ;  and  she^ 
in  retiirn,  preferred  him  to  the  sulkj. 
captain,  who,  in  consequence,  was 
m^tily  hujB^,  and  took  every  op* 
portunity,  afc^  we  had  sailed  from 
port,  of  venting  his  ispleen  against  his 
rival.  One  day,  being  beealmedin>  the 
South  Seas,  near  a  beautiful  gneen 
island  aboundiag  in  vrild  ^ame,  tk» 
^ptain  with  a  small  party  went  oa 
shorfe,  to  have  some  i^KHrt  in  shootini^ 
kangaroos.  To  die  surprise  of  every 
one  the  youtig  mate  was  allowed  to 
go  with  us,  and  glad  he  was,  for  he 
was  a  lad  of  fine  matde,  fnd  dd^htod 
in  all  sorts  of  amuiaemeht.  fidt  no 
sooner  had  we  landed,  than  the  eap« 
tain  tUi-ned  to  him,  and  said  peremp- 
torily, *  Now,  felr,  you  must  watdi 
the  boat  till  we  return.'  Poor  fellow, 
he  knew  hk  duty,  though  he  f^t  the 
Xkiean  revenge,  and  folding  his  arms^ 
he  turned  quickly  liound  with  his  face 
from  us,  which  was  burning  vrith  an* 
ger,  and  began  to  hum  a  tune.  After 
vre  had  pursued  our  sport  fbr  some 
hours  in  the  woods,  we  returned  to 
the  boat,  and  were  surprised  to  find 
that  the  mate  was  not  beside  it  We 
saw  him,  hdwever,  about  a  himdred 
yards  off,  (Jkir  he  had  probably  been 
allured  from  his  charge  by  seeing 
iioDEie  game  not  far  off,)  hasting  .to* 
Irards  us.    The  tqptain,  fr^mbliag 
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with  malignant  ea^ern^ss,  ordered  us 
all  into  the  hoat  m  a  moment,  and 
tnade  us  pull  away  as  fast  as  possible 
from  Uie  poor  young  fellow,  who, 
loudly  demanding  not  to  be  left  in 
auch  a  wild  place,  dashed  into  the  sea, 
and  swam  after  us.  Be  sure  all  of  us 
used  our  oars*  with  as  little  effect  as 
possible,  to  let  him  make  his  leeway. 
This  he  soon  did,  and  took  hold  of 
the  edge  of  the  boat ;  when  the  cruel 
captain  drew  his.  hanger,  and  cut 
through  his  Bngejs,  leaving  him  again 
to  fall  back  into  the  sea. 
.  "  *  You  disobeyed  my  orders,  sir,  in 
not  staying  beside  the  boat,'  cried  the 
heartless. savage,  whom  every  soul  of 
us  would:  gladly  have  tossed  over- 
Aboard,  though  the  instinct  of  disci- 
pUne  kept  us  quiet.  As  for  the  poor 
mate,  he  cast  a  bitter  and  reproadiful 
glance,  at  the  boat,  folded  his  arms, 
and  diving  down  into  the  sea,  was 
never  more  seen.  How  could  the  ship, 
that  bore  us  with  the  monster,  be 
blessed  after  such  doings  ?  She  was 
beat  to  pieces  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  the  captain  and  I  alone  escaped. 
He  used  me  very  scurvily  thereafter, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  his  mis- 
deeds. But  it  was  a  pity  for  the  good 
ship  the  Arrow.' 

..  "  ^  O,  God !  hold  fast  my  head !' 
exclaimed  my  father,  on  hearing  the 
name. of  the  vessel — '  If— if— but  tell 
me  the  captain's  name*' 
.    "  '  Romelli.' 

"*  And  the  mate's?' 
.  " ,'  Hugo  Marli ; — ^a  blythe  sailor !' 
<(  <  ]\|y  Hugo ! — ^my  own  boy  !'  cried 
ipoy  father;  and  the  old  man's  head 
^unk  down  upon  his  breast.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  wild  strange  manner 
in  which  our  sailor-guest  at  this  caught 
hold  of  the  liquor  that  was  standing 
on  the  table,  drunk.it  all  out  of  the 
bottle,  and  then  fled  from  the  house, 
leaving,  me  alone,  a  little  boy,  to  raise 
^nd -comfort  mv  father's  heart.  In  a 
few  days  the  ola  man  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  and /I  was  left  alone  with  my 
twin  sister  Charlotte.  Day  and  night 
I  thought  of  Hugo,  the  gay  and  gal- 
lant sailor  boy  that  all  me  maids  of 
Italy  loved,  the  pride  and  stay  of  my 
father's  heart,  wno. brought  presents 
for  Charlotte  from  far  lands,  and 
taught  me  to  fish  for  minnows  in  the 
brook,  and  to  pipe  upon  the  iointed 
sterns  of  the  green  wheat : — And  all 
this  y^aa  at  an  end  for  ever;  and  my  fa** 
Cher's  heart  was.  broken. .  Th^efore, 
'  Vol.  XXIV. 
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the  desire  of  revenge  grew  up,  and 
widened  with  my  soul  from  day  to  day; 
I  found  a  medium  through  which  I 
iraced  all  Romelli's  movements,  and 
when  I  learned  distinctly  that  he  was 
a  prisoner  in  this  country,  I  determi*& 
ned  to  pay  him  a  visit.  My  fathef 
had  left  a  small  sum  of  money,  but 
now  it  was  nearly  expended,  having 
supported  Charlotte  and  myself  scarce- 
ly a  year  in  the  house  of  our  maternal 
uncle,  and  we  were  likely  soon  to.be 
entirely  dependent  upon  him.  On  ex- 
pressing my  determination  to  go'  to 
England  with  my  sister,  I  eaw  that  he 
was  very  willing  to  get  quit  of  usr 
and  the  better  to  ensure  our  removal,' 
he  bought  me  a  harp,  and  paid  our 
passage  to  this  country." 

**  Allow  me  to  ask,"  interrupted 
Hume — **  Did  Charlotte  know  this 
wild  purpose  of  yours  ?" 

"  No ;  she  was  staying  with  our 
aunt  for  a  while  when  the  above  scene 
with  the  sailor  took  place,  and  my  fa- 
ther was  dead  ere.  she  knew  of  his  ill- 
ness. The  thoughts  of  revenge  which 
had  already  occurred  to  me  made  me 
conceal  the  true  cause  of  my  father's 
death;  or,  perhaps,  to  speak  more 
strictly,  although  it  was  well  enough 
known,  that  his  having  heard  of  his 
son  Hugo's  death  struck  the  old  man 
to  the  grave,  yet  I  took  care  not  to  re- 
veal through  what  chanhel  the  news 
had  come,  or  the  cruel  mode  of  my 
brother's  death.  Had  Charlotte  known 
what  was  within  me,  she  would  have 
tried  incessantly  to  break  my  purpose ; 
but  she  could  not  possibly  know  it, 
and  as  my  will  was  her  law  in  in- 
diflferent  matters,  she  readily  followed 
me  to  this  country.  No  sooner  had 
we  landed,  than  I  made  her  vow  ne- 
ver to  reveal  our  \rue  name  or  dis- 
tinct place  of  abode  till  I  gave  her 
leave :  And,  in  the  meantime,  we  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Cardo.  After  wan- 
dering about  in  England  till  we  learn- 
ed to  speak  the  language  fluently, 
which  we  attained  the  more  easily  that 
our  father  had  taught  it  to  us  jgram- 
matically,  I  led  the  way  to  Scdtland, 
graduallv  drawing  near  my  victim, 
whose  place  of  stay  I  had  taken  care 
to  ascertain  in  Italy  through  the  same 
means  by  which  I  had  hitherto  watch- 
ed his  movements.  To  make  my 
soundings,  I  got  into  Romelli's  house 
under  a  feigned  sickness.  When  you 
saw  me  first,  I  had  in  truth  no  com- 
plaint save  that  the  nearness  of  my 
5A 
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Victim  and  piftpose  had  xhade  my  he&tt 
80  deeply  palmtate.  that  a  degree  of 
hrritabk  feyer  had  come  orer  me.  The 
fair  Julia  was  too  kind  and  tender  t 
I  fell  madly  in  love  with  her ;— I  al- 
most foi^ot  my  stem  duty  of^revenge. 
You  cannot  guess  the  choking  strag- 
gles between  my  two  master  passidns. 
Yielding  so  far  to  the  former^  I  com* 
promised  my  pride  in  another  point, 
and  consented  to  be  a  dependant  ci 
Mrs  Mather's.  By  Heaven !  I  was  not 
born  with  a  soul  to  wait  at  palace  doors 
— I  would  have  rejoiced,  under  other 
circumstances,  to  live  with  my  sister, 
free  as  the  pretty  little  finches  that 
hunt  the  bearded  seeds  of  autumn  ; 
but  love  and  revenge,  mingled  or  se- 
parately, imposed  it  upon  me  to  ac« 
cede  to  your  charity  and  Mrs  Mather's, 
that  I  might  be  near  the  two  Romd- 
lis.    In  her  playful  mood,  perhaps, 
Julia  one  evening  prophesied  that  I 
should  become  a  murderer.  You  can- 
not conceive    the  impression  which 
this  made  upon  me.    I  had  begun  to 
flag  in  my  first  great  purpose,  but  now 
again  I  thought  myself  decreed  to  be 
an  avenger ;  and  to  avoid  stabbing  Ro- 
melli  that  very  night  in  your  house,  I 
had  to  keep  myself  literally  away  from 
him.  Now,judgeme,  my  friend.  Was 
it  not  by  him  that  I  was  shut  up  in  a 
madhouse?  Yet,  for  your  sake,  and 
Mrs  Mather's,  and  Charlotte's,  and 
Julia's,  and  perhaps  mine  own,  (for  I 
have  been  too  weak,)  again  I  refrained 
from  slaying  him  in  your  house — Nay, 
I  left  the  pkce  and  neighbourhood  al- 
together, and  went  to  London.    I  en- 
gaged to  sing  and  play  in  an  opera- 
house,  and  made  enough  of  money. 
My  heart  again  grew  up  dangerous 
and  revengeful.    I  returned  to  Scot- 
land to  pay  Mrs  Mather  for  having 
kept  us,  to  send  Charlotte  to  a  sea- 
port town,  whence  a  ship  was  to  sail 
for  the  Continent  on  a  given  day,  then 
to  call  Romelli  to  account,  and  there- 
after to  join  my  sister  a  few  hours  be- 
fore the  vessel  sailed.    On  my  arrival 
again  in  your  neighbourhood,  to  make 
preliminary  inquiries,  I  called  at  the 
ikonae  of  a  young  woman,  who  was  Mrs 
Mather's  servant  when  first  I  came 
to  the  cottage ;  but  who  about  a  year 
afterwards  went  home  to  take  care  of 
her  mother,  an  old  blind  woman.   So, 
then,  Charlotte  was  dead !  My  sister 
Charlotte !— My  young  Charlotte  Mar- 
li ! — and  all  in  my  most  damnable  ab- 
sence !  I  heard  it  all,  and  your  own 
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iK>ble  generosity :  But  tidthing  of  JiT- 
lia's  marriage    with  Stewart,  which 
my  informant,  in  her  remote  dwel^ 
ing,  had  doubtless  not  yet  heard.  All 
this  might  change  my  Hue  of  politics. 
In  the  first  plaee,  I  imposed  sec^esy  as 
to  my  arrival  on  my  young  hostess, 
who  readily  promised  to  observe  it,  in 
Tirtue  of  having  loved  me  for  my  mu- 
sic.   I  had  now  to  concert  not  imly 
how  best  to  strike  Romelli,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  prevent  for  ever 
your  marriage  with  Julia.    You  know 
^my  double  scheme  in  one.  The  broUier 
of  my  hostess  had,  in  former  years, 
been  an  organist,  and  one  day  I  took 
his  instrument,  which  the  amctionate 
lass  had  careftolly  kept  for  his  sake, 
and  went  to  the  remote  churchyard  to 
play  a  dirge  over  Charlotte's  grave. 
You  were  there,  and  I  found  it  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  forwarding 
my  scheme,  by  making  you  promise 
to  meet  me  afterwards  in  the  aisle ; 
which  you  did,  when  Signer  Romdli 
happened  to  be  there*  Ha !  ha !  how 
came  he  there,  the  foolish  man  ?  Be- 
fore naming  to  you  the  precise  nig^ 
of  our  thr^old  meeting,  I  had  been 
prudent  enough  to  find  out  that  the 
excellent  Signer  had  just  come  home 
from  some  jaunt,  and  in  all  probabili^ 
ty  would  not  again,  for  at  least  a  few 
days,  leave  his  nouse.   To  make  sure, 
however,  I  instantly  forwarded  to  him 
my  letter  of  invitation.   How  express- 
ed?   how  signed?    I  remember  well 
(for  nothing  of  that  dreadfid  night 
will  easily  pass  from  my  mind)  the 
sailor's  name  whose  story  broke  my 
father's  heart.    So,  under  his  name, 
I  scrawled  a  letter  to  Romelli,  stating, 
that  if  the  Signor  would  know  the  im- 
mediate danger  in  which  he  stood  in 
consequence  of  certain  things  which 
once  happened  in  a  boat  in  the  South 
Seas,  when  he  was  captain  of  the  Ar- 
row ;  and  if  he  would  not  have  these 
goints  now  brought  publicly  to  light, 
e  must  meet  the  writer  alone,  at  the 
door  of  the  given  aisle,  on  Saturday 
night,  precisely  at  eleven  o'clock.    I 
was  much  afraid  that  he  would  guess 
the  trae  writer  of  the  letter,  and  so 
would  not  come.  However,  about  ten 
o'clock  on  the    appointed  night,   I 
crouched  me  down,  with  a  dark-lan- 
tern in  my  pocket,  beneath  Charlotte's 
-tombstone,  upon  which,  I  may  here 
mention,  I  had  got  a  mason  fVom  the 
village,  for  a  large  bribe,  to  put  a  slight 
inscription  relative  to  my  brother. 
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which  he  BeeretXj  ex€eule4  between 
Friday  eyenivg  and  ,the  dawn  of  Sa« 
turday^  Almost  contrary  to  vav  ex- 
pectations^  Romelli  came;  but  I  tbink^ 
aomewhat  after  the  hour  af^inted, 
with  a  dark-lantern  iahis  hand;  and^ 
finding  the  door  of  the  aisle  opeo^  he 
adyanced  into  the  interior^  and  b^an, 
I  suppose^  to  read  the  inscription, 
which,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  my  re- 
venge, as  above  stated^  I  had  caused 
to  be  written  the  preceding  night.  In 
a  moment,  I  started  up,  and  ordered 
him  to  fall  down  on  nis  knees,  and 
confess  his  crimes;  but,  instead  of 
obeying  me,  no  sooner  did  he  see  who 
X  was  than  he  drew  a  pistol,  and  shot 
at  me,  missing  me,  however.  My  turn 
was  next,  and  I  missed  not  him.  He 
fell:  I  locked  the  aisle  door  that  you 
might  see  through  the  grating,  but  not 
interfere.  I  had  him  now  beneath  my 
will  and  power.  You  know  tiie  rest  J 
Hugo  Marli  is  avenged:  and  I  am 
willing  to  die." 

,  Such  were  the  prisoner  Marli's  ex^ 
planations,  partly  won  by  the  cross* 
examinations  of  Hume,  but  in  general 
given  fiontinuously,  and  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. 

**  And  now,  Frederick  Hume,"  con- 
tinued the  prisoner,  after  a  long  pause 
Af  mutual  silence,  "  you  alone,  of  all 
the  human  race,  are  dear  to  me ;  will 
you  promise  to  lay  my  head  in  the 
grave,  despite  of  the  ill  which  Char- 
lotte and  I  have  done  you  ?" 

'^  Bethink  you  of  some  other  rea- 
sonable request,  and  I  shall  do  it  for 
you  to  the  utmost,"  answered  Frede- 
rick ;  "  you  know  the  above  is  im- 
possible.* 

.  "  No,  no,"  cried  Marli,  impatient- 
iy ;  <^  you  shall  lay  me  beside  her  in 
your  own  aisle." 

'^Antonio  Marli,"  returned  Fre- 
jderidc,  solemnly,  '*  must  I  remind 
you  of  your  sad  sentence  ?" 

''  O  ho !  you  mean  the  dissection  ? 
The  precious  carnival  for  Dr  Pry  and 
his  pupils  ?"  said  the  Italian,  laughing 
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*'  But  if  I  can  aoeompMsh  the 
If-^If  I  can  get  quit  of  tne  ^m 
of  the  law  in  that  respect,  would  you 
80  bury  me,  my  brother  ?" 

*'  Talk  not  of  this  any  more,"  said 
Hume,  not  comprehending  what  the 
prisoner  meant;  "but  cry  for  the 
purifying  mercy  of  Heaven  ere  you 

"  You  are  from  the  point,  sir,"  re- 
plied Antonio ;  "  but  hear  me : — I 
will  leave  one  request  in  a  letter  to 
you  after  my  death,  if  you  will  pro- 
mise, and  swear— nay,  merely  pro- 
mise (for  I  know  your  Honour  in  all 
things)  to  fulfil  the  same." 

"  Let  me  hear  it,  and  judge,"  said 
Hume. 

"  I  will  not,"  said  the  Italian ;  "  but 
yet  my  request  shall  be  simple,  and 
your  accomplishment  of  it  very  easy. 
Moreover,  it  shall  be  offensive  neither 
to  your  country's  laws,  nor  to  your 
own  wise  mind.  Give  me  this  one 
promise,  and  I  die  in  peace." 

'*  Be  it  so  then,"  said  Frederick ; 
*^  I  will  do  your  request  if  I  find  it  to 
you  negatively  characterise  it." 

**Thenleaveme — ■jeavemeforever !" 
cried  Marli.  "  But  if  my  heart  and 
body,  and  all  my  soul,  could  be  fashion* 
ed  into  one  blessing,  they  would  de- 
scend upon  thy  head  and  thy  heart, 
and  all  thy  outgoings,  thou  young 
man  among  a  mUllon. — Oh  !  my  last 
brother  on  earth !"  So  saying,  Marli 
sprung  upon  Frederick's  neck,  and 
sobbed  aloud  like  a  little  child ;  and  so 
overcome  was  Frederick  by  the  sense 
of  his  own  imhappiness,  but  chiefly 
by  pity  for  the  fate,  of  the  poor  Italian 
boy,  in  whose  heart  generosity  was 
strongly  mingled  with  worse  passions, 
that  he  gave  way  to  the  infectious  sor- 
row ;  and  for  many  minutes  the  two 
young  men  mingled  their  tears  as  if 
they  had  been  the  children  of  one  mo- 
ther. At  length  Marli  tore  himself 
away,  and  flung  himself  violently 
down  with  his  face  upon  his  low  bed. 


Chapter  VII. 


The  very  next  day  word  was 
brought  to  Frederick  Hume,  that  the 
Italian  had  killed  himself  in  prison  by 
4itriking  his  skull  against  the  walls  ii 
his  cell>  and  at  the  same  time  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  put  into  Hume's 


"  I  daim  your  promise— I  forbore 
distinctly  stating  to  you  my  purpose 
last  night,  because  I  knew  you  would 
have  teased  me  with  warnings  and 
exhortations,  which,  despite  of  my 
respect  for  your  wisdom,  could  no 
more  have  stayed  me  in  my  antique 
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approf^iatioQ  of  Riyaelf^  than  you  could 
mak^  a 'rain-proof  garment  from  the 
torii  wings  of  beautiful  butterflies* 
Die!  you  think  my  soul  could  afford  to 
giv^  %uch  a  spectacle  to  gaping  boors  ? 
Well,  we  must  be  buried  in  the  flrsit 
instance  (for  the  law  and  the  surgeon 
have  lost  our  l>mbs)  among  nettles, 
in  unconsecrated  ground,  at  a  respect- 
ful distance'  froin  Christian  bones,  in 
the  churchyard  of  this  town.  But 
now  for  my  request,  and  your  vow  to 
fulfil  it.  I  demand  that  you  raise  my 
body  by  night,  and  take  it  to  your 
aisle,  and  bury  it  beside  Charlotte 
Marli's  beautiful  body.  This  request, 
I  think,  implies  nothing  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  your  country,  or  which 
can  startle  a  wise  heart  free  from  pal* 
try  superstitions  about  the  last  rites 
of  suicides.  Moreover,  you  can  do 
the  thing  with  great  secresy.  Then 
shall  I  rest  in  peace  beside  her  whom 
my  soul  loved  ;  and  we  shall  rise  to- 
gether at  the  list  day:  and  you  shall 
be  blessed  for  ever,  for  her  sake  and 
for  my  sake.  Farewell,  my  brother. 
"  Antonio  Maeli." 

Hume  prepared  without  delay  to 
obey  this  letter,  and  providing  himself 
with  six  men  from  the  village  of  Holy- 
dean;  on  whose  secresy  he  could  well 
depend,  he  caused  three  of  them  bj 
night  to  dig  up  the  body  of  Marli 
from  the  grave- yard  where  it  had  been 
buried,  whilst  the  other  three,  in  the 
meanwhile,  prepared  another  grave 
for  it  in  Mrs  Mather's  aisle,  as  near 
as  possible  to  his  sister  Charlotte's. 
The  complexion  of  the  night  suited 
well  this  strange  work,  darkening 
earth  and  heaven  with  piled  lofts  of 
blackness.  Frederick  himself  super- 
intended the  work  of  exhumation, 
which  was  happily  accomplished  with- 
out interruption.  Leaving  two  of  his 
men  to  fill  up  carefully  the  empty 
grave,  with  the  third  he  then  accom- 
panied the  cart  in  which,  wrapped  in 
a  sheet,  the  body  of  Marli  was  trans- 
ferred to  Holydean  churchyard.  There 
it  was  interred  anew  beside  his  sister's 
remains,  and  the  grave  being  filled  up 
level  with  the  surface,  the  remains 
of  the  earth  were  carefully  disposied  of, 
so  that,  without  a  very  nice  inspection, 
it  could  not  be  known,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ground,  that  this  new 
Durial  had  taken  place  in  the  aisle. 
Thus  was  Antonio  Marli's  singular 
requi^st  faithfully  accomplished. . 
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r  .Next  moming  (ItM^e  ^ visited  ^e 
aisle,  to  see  that  all  was  right.  The 
history  of  the  Marlis,  and  their  kite 
living  existence,  and  his  own  share  ia 
their  strange  destinies,  all  seemed  t$ 
him  a  dream  ;  yet  their  pidpable  ' 
tombs  were  before  him,  and  prostrate 
in  heart  from  recurring  rec(me<^onft 
of  their  fate  and  his  own  so  doef^ 
intertwisted,  ♦he  remained  one  last 
bitter  hour  beside  the  graves  of  these 
wild  and  passionate  children  ofUie 
South. 

Julia  Romelli  heard,  too  lat^,  how 
she  had  been  imposed  upon,  in  refer.* 
ence  to  Hume's  supposed  inconstancy 
of  affection ;  but,  for  their  mutual 
peace  of  mind,  she  determined  never 
to  see  him  more,  and  never  to  ex- 
change explanations  with  him.  Afi 
for  Frederick,  he  too  bad  resolved 
steadfastly  to  observe  the  same  forbear- 
ance. But  though  Julia  could  be  so 
self-denied,  she  was  not  the  less  in» 
wardly  racked,  as  she  reflected  on  her 
own  unhappy  rashness.-  Her  father's 
murder  was  a  dreadful  aggravation  to 
her  distress,  which  was  still  farth^ 
heightened  by  the^harsh  treatment  oi 
her  husband,  Stewart,  who  was  con- 
scious, probably,  that  his  wife  had 
never  loved  him.  The  loss  of  her 
first-born  boy,  who  was,  unhappily,' 
drowned  in  a  well,  brought  the  terri- 
ble consummation.  Boor  Julia  went 
mad,  and  night  after  night  (for  her 
brutal  husband  cared  tittle  for  her) 
she  might  be  seen,  when  the  image  of 
the  full  moon  was  shining  down  in 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  sitting  on  its 
bank,  and  inviting  passengers  to  come 
and  see  her  little  white  boy  swimming 
in  the  water.  From  week  to  week 
she  grew  more  violent  in  her  insanity, 
and  after  many  years  of  woful  aUena^ 
tion,  she  ended  ner  days  in  that  very 
cell  where  Antonio  Marli  had  once  laim 

A  few  days  after  the  second  burial 
of  Antcmio  Marli,  Frederick  Hume 
went  to  London.  There  he  found 
means  of  .being  present  at  &  ball  to  see 
the  great  Nelson,  who  was  that  year 
in  this  country.  It  was  most  glorious 
to  see  the  swan-tike  necks  and  the 
deep  bofioms  of  England's  proudest 
beauties  bending  towards  him,  round 
about,  when  he  entered— -that  maa 
with  his  thin  weather-worn  aspect. 
And  never  did  England's  beauties 
look  so  proudly,  as  when,  thus  hang- 
ing tike  jewels  of  his  triumph  around 
their  manly  and  chiTalrous  sailor,  who 
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\aA  givi^  his  b^t  bloo^  to  the  Ween 
4iea  for  Ins  coantrjr.  He»  too/  felt  his 
ikme;  for  tfie  -psle  liries  of  his  face,  as 
If  charged  with  dectricity,  were  tTp 
'Slid  tremblings  as  in  the  day  of  liis 
^eiiUinsiastic  iMittle. 

At  siji^ht  of  this  unparalleled  man, 
¥*Tederick  was  struck  to  the  heart. 
He  bethought  him  how  much  more 
noble  it  was,  since  his  Itfe  Was  now  (^ 
iittle  vidue  to  him,  to  lose  it  for  his 
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country,  than  waste  it  ftun^K  in  selfish 
unhappiness*  Accordingly,  our  Doc« 
tor  gave  up  his  more  peacefhl  profes« 
aion,  and  with  the  consent,  aod  by 
the  assbtanoe  of  his  patroness,  Mrs 
Mather,  he  entered  the  nary.  In  his 
very  first  engagement  he  found  the 
death  which  he  did  all  but  court,  and 
his  body  went  down  into  the  deep  sea 
for  a  grave. 

T.A. 


THE  HUEL-ROSE. 


You  have  se^n  liedry  land.— Dkckie. 


About  eighty,  or,  it  may  be,  a  hun- 
idred  years  ago,  lived  that  very  celebra^ 
led  xiersDuage,  Ralph  Hammerer,  the 
youngest,  the  shortest,  the  ugliest,  and 
4he  wisest,  of  four  brothers,  all  tinners 
in.  a  certain  Cornish  bal,  or  mine, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  place  and 
time,  was  called  die  Huei^Rose,  His 
fame,  howev^,  might  be  said  to  be  of 
a  very  domestic  nature,  and  fiourish- 
ed  in  a  narrow  circle,  being,  as  far  as 
I  know,  confined  to  the  aforesaid 
mine,  and  a  neighbourhood  of  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles;  which  neighbour- 
hood  included  a  small  town,  foui'  vil- 
lagiSB,  and  divers  cottages,  with  the 
wul  quantum  of  gossips,  male  and 
female,  dogs,  pigs,  ooultry,  and  child- 
ren. The  three  elder  brothers,  John, 
Richard,  and  Philip,  were  men  of  un« 
oomraon  strength  and  stature,  whose 
whole  wit  lay  in  their  musdes,  good- 
humoured  withal,  and  in  nothing  else 
remarkable,  except  it  was  for  their 
attachment  to  Ralph,  to  whom  they 
wereasbounden  vassals,  notwithstanct- 
ing  their  disparity  of  age,  he  being  a 
lad  of  fifteen,  while  the  youngest  of 
them  was  at  least  two  and  twenty. 
But  it  was  not  only  widi  his  brothers 
that'  Ralph  was  ail-powerful ;  he  had 
ooDtrivea  to  establish  the  sameexclu« 
flive  dominion  over  every  one  of  his 
fellow  miners,  and  from  the  age  of 
twelve  he  might  be  considered  as  the 
autocrat  of  the  mine,— a  fact  that  was 
the  morersurprising,  as  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  bad  qualities  were  in 
the  pioportion  of  two  to  one  to  his 
good ;  he  was  thievish  as  a  magpie, 
greedy  as  a  wolf,  mischievous  as  a 
'liMNikey,  and  uncertain  as  a  weather^ 
cKk;  whtleinthe:oppoBiteicide  could 


only  be  thrown  in  an  uncommon  in- 
vention and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
humour,  that,  when  he  thought  pro- 
per to  exert  them,  were  sure  to  amuse 
the  dullest,  and  subdue  those  who  had 
both  cause  and  disposition  to  be  an- 
gry. By  the  help  of  these  two  staple 
qualities,  he  was,  indeed,  the  best  of 
all  possible  companions,  and  in  virtue 
of  his  boon  companiondiip,  his  faults 
were  forgiven ;  and  though,  with  the 
exception  of  his  brothers,  no  one  could 
be  exactly  said  to  love  him,  still  his 
authority  was  with  all  unquestiona- 
ble. In  nothing  was  this  influence 
more  shewn,  than  in  the  transference 
of  his  own  work  from  his  own  shoul- 
ders, though  nature  had  seldom  given 
ahoulders  better  calculated  for  labour ; 
for,  if  he  had  not  grown  much  up- 
wards, after  the  usual  fashion  of  men, 
he  had,  to  make  amends,  shot  out  pro- 
digiously in  a  lateral  direction,  so  as  to 
form  a  square-built,  strong-set  figure, 
that  seemed  to  belong  to  twenty  ra- 
ther than  to  a  lad  of  fifteen.  But  the 
fact  was,  he  did  not  choose  to  work,  e:&< 
c^t  by  fits  and  suirts,  which  fits  were 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  when  they  did 
occur,  of  short  duration,  never  lasting 
80  long  as  to  endanger  his  health  by 
any  excess  of  labour. 

A  phrenologist,  had  any  existed  at 
the  tmie,  womd  probably  have  read 
his  character,  such  as  I  have  descri- 
bed it,  in  the  lumps  and  bumps  of  his 
head ;  a  physiognomist  certainly  would 
have  discovered  much  of  it  in  his  face, 
which,  though  neither  very  ugly  nor 
very  handsome,  was  in  other  respects 
not  a  littie  remarkable.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly long,  without  being  thin ; 
the  nose  resembled  a  parrot's  beak. 
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find  the  eje»  wete  0m«U  and  of  a  bUir 
ifih  grey ;  but  tbe  most  singular  feae 
lure  was  the  u{>per  lip,  mich  wan 
large  and  flexible^  always  in  strong 
action  when  he  spoke;  and  giving  a 
decided  character  of  animal  voluptu- 
ousness to  the  whole  face.  The  fore- 
head seemed  as  if  it  consisted  of  two 
stories^  or  as  if  nature  in  a  freak  had 
piled  one  skull  upon  another^  without 
much  consideration  of  the  fitness  of 
the  two  parts  to  each  other ;  and  this 
prodigious  building  was  thatched  with 
a  quantity  of  shining  black  hair  that 
hung  down  stifF  and  straight  without 
the  slightest  symptom  of  a  curl. 

Greneral  was  the  lamentation  when 
one  day  this  worthy  character  was 
found  missing  from  the  mine,  and  va- 
rioua  were  the  conjectures  set  afloat 
as  to  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  ab- 
sence. The  eldest  brother  surmised 
that  he  had  been  decoyed  away  by  the 
eloquence  of  a  recruiting  sergeant,  who 
had  lately  been  beating  up  for  heroes 
in  the  neighbouring  vmage ;  the  next 
opined  that  he  had  been  spirited  off 
by  a  band  of  ^psies, — ^no  bad  co^jeo- 
ture,  considermg  the  absentee's  gene- 
ral propensities ;  but  the  youngest  o£ 
the  brothers  rejected  both  these  opi- 
nions, and  stoutly  argued  for  his  ha- 
ving been  ci^'oled  into  the  clutches  of 
the  ^[iant,  Ti^egagle,  in  revenge  of  his 
many  mockeries ;  for  Ralph,  though  so 
young,  was  a  mighty  sceptic  in  the  af- 
fairs of  ghosts  and  goblins,  and,  if  die 
vicar  of  St  Just  might  be  credited,  in 
more  weighty  matters  also. 

For  the  two  first  years  the  partisans 
of  these  various  Opinions  severally 
msantained,  that  the  subject  of  them 
had  become  a  captain  of  dragoons,  a 
king  of  gipsies,  and  a  favourite  of  the 
giant ;  for  such  was  their  idea  of  his 
superior  genius  that,  however  they 
might  differ  in  other  respects,  they 
were  all  agreed  in  one  point,  namely, 
that  he  must  succeed,  let  his  purpose 
be  what  it  would.  In  the  thu-d  year 
their  belief  in  his  in&llibility  waxed 
colder  and  colder.  In  the  fourth  they 
concluded  him  dead,  and  eadi  in  a 
manner  eorresponding  with  his  pre- 
vious faith,  the  first  brother  imagi- 
ning that  he  had  been  shot  as  a  sokUer, 
the  second,  that  he  had  been  hung  as 
*  pV^y>  ^^^  the  third,  that  he  had  met 
his  fate  from  the  hands  of  Tregagle, 
for  which  last  opinion  the  adopter  of 
it  had  this  verv  convincing  reason,*-* 
he  bad  heard  the  voice  of  Ralph  Aiii^ 


ing  his  omn  nmne  from  the  mb  cme 
clear   moonlight   nk^ht.     Drawned, 
therefore,  he  most  be,  unless  they 
would  deny  the  belief  ^talbJished  in 
Comwallfbr  time  immemorial,  ^ough 
the  manner  of  his  drowning  was  yet 
a  point  for  question.    Upon  this  head 
they  could  still  dispute,  and  conse- 
quently they  did  dispute  for  six  whole 
months,  when  the  subject  bdng  tol- 
erably well  worn  out,  they  dropt  it  al- 
together, and  from  that  time  f(Hrward 
the  name  of  Ralph  was  scarcely  men« 
tioned.    But,  just  as  others  had  cea<» 
sed  to  talk  of  him,  Ralph  appeared  to 
talk  of  himself,  not  having  been  shot, 
hung,  or  drowned,  and  furthermore, 
giving  the  lie  to  all  his  prefects  by  his 
return  in  a  character  totally  opposite 
to  that  of  a  dragoon,  an  E^rptian,  or 
the  favourite  of  any  <me,  man  or  giant. 
It  was  a  rough  evening,  about  aix 
years  from  the  time  of  Ralph's  ab- 
sence, when  the  three  brothers,  in 
company  with  two  other  worktiien, 
descended  to  their  labour  in  the  Huel 
Rose.    As  the  hours  of  toil  had  been 
doubled  upon  them  from  a  late  ii^ 
crease  of  the  ore,  they,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  commenced  their  open^tions  by 
sleeping  out  a  candle,  that  is  bv  light- 
ing a  candle  and  sle^iu;  tUl  it  was 
burnt  out,  after  which  they  worked 
briskly  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
then  took  a  louch^tnpe,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  men  of  the  upper  earth,  rest- 
ed half  an  hour  and  smoked,  while 
their  employers  believed,  or  were  sup- 
posed to  believe,  that  they  were  kill- 
ing themselves  with  exertion.  On  Ute 
presait  occasion    theur   leisure  was 
agreeably  interspersed  with   eating, 
drinking,  and  a  violent  exercise  of  the 
lungs  under  the  scmiewhat  inappro* 
priate  name  of  singing ;  but,  loud  as 
their  clamour  might  be,   there  was 
above  their  heads  a  yet  more  horriUe 
uproar.  The  Huel  Rose,  no  very  un- 
common case  with  mines  in  Comwdl, 
extended  its  length  full  eighty  fa* 
thoms  under  the  sea,  which  m  times 
of  storm  would  shake  the  arches  of  the 
lode,  till  the  whcde  seemed  rcMidy  to 
fall  together  in  one  mighty  ruin ;  and 
even  now  the  dashing  of  the  wavea, 
driven  along  by  a  wild  summer  gale, 
and  the  romng  of  sands  and  rocks  un- 
der the  same  influence,  kept  up  a  huiw 
ly-burly,  that,  to  unpractised  eari^ 
must  have  been  truly  astounding.   It 
was,  however,  no  dirawback  on  their 
menrinent,  or,  if  any  thing,  they  ate 
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and  dnidc  wtdi  increased  rigour^  roar* 
mg  out,  with  .more  energy  then  hfir« 
mony^  choice  catches  andBragments  of 
eatches,  of  which  the  foUowing,  ftwn 
its  frequent  repetition^  seems  to  hav« 
been  the  choicest^-— 

Cannikin,  clink. 

Drink  boys,  drink ; 
Under  the  sun 
There's  no  such  fun 
As  to  sit  by  the  cask  and  see  the  tap  run. 
With  a  brown  loaf  and  a  rasher  well  done  t 

Hale-an-lo, 

Joljy  rumble  o% 

In  the  midst  of  this  delectable  glee/ 
the  taste  of  which^  resting^  as  it  dots, 
npon  brown  bread  and  bacon^  cannot 
be  disputed^  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  poetry,  the  glimmer  of  a  lantern^ 
in  the  adit,  became  visible  to  the  won- 
dering eyes  of  Philip.  Immediately, 
brealung  off  his  song,  he  canght  up  a 
pidc-axe,  and  put  himself  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  man  desperately  bent  on 
labour. 

''  What  is  the  matter  with  the  fool 
now?"  exclaimed  the  eldest  of  the 
brothers. 

Philip  made  no  answer,  but  turned 
his  axe,  after  the  fashion  of  a  sign- 
post, in  the  direction  of  the  li^t, 
which  was  growing  more  and  more 
distinct  upon  the  walls  of  the  adit, 
though  as  yet  the  bearer  was  invi- 
sible. 

"  It  must  be  the  captain,  or  the 
purser,"  whispered  Richard. 

"  It  may  be  the  devil,  may  it  not  ?" 
replied  John,  with  infinite  scorn; 
"  what  should  bring  the  purs^  or  the 
captain  here  at  this  hour  ? — Fill  up 
my  h6rn-i-^It's  only  some  flat  of  a 
L^doner  come  to  gape  at  our  shovela 
and  pick-axes ;  the  purser  and  captain 
know  what's  what  a  deal  better." 

It  should  be  observed,  by  the  way, 
that  by  these  names  the  tinners  desig- 
nate the  book-keeper  and  the  overseer 
of  the  mine,  ^ho  have  it  in  charge  to 
see  that  the  workmen  do  their  duty, 
but  who,  as  on  the  present  occasion, 
<rften  find  it  more  agreeable  to  attend 
to  their  own  particular  amusements. 

'^  Then,  the  devil  it  is,  or  else  bro« 
ther  Rdf^ !"  cried  Richard. 

As  Richard  spoke,  a  man  appeared 
on  the  top  round  of  the  last  ladder^ 
where  he  rested,  vrith  his  back  to  the 
steps,  holding  out  a  Uurge  ship-lantern, 
.and  looking  at  the  astonished  group 
with  a  singular  exmession  of  face,  in 
which  fxa  and  malice  were  mixed  up 
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in  tolerably^  equal  proportions.  He 
wore  the  trowsers  and  jacket  of  a  «aiU 
or,  alow-crowned,  broad-  brimmed  hat,  • 
and  had  a  blue  handkerchief  loosely 
tied,  or  rather  twisted,  about  his  neck, 
that,  like  his  face,  was  tanned  by  the 
mingled  action  of  sun  and  wind  to  the 
complexion  of  a  brick-bat. 

'^  Now,  are  not  you  a  set  of  lazy 
lubbers  ?"  exclaimed  the  strange  visit- 
ant upon  the  ladder.  *'  But  keep  a 
sharp  look-out,  my  fine  fellows,  or 
the  captain  will  be  upon  you,  and 
then  there  will  be  the  devil  to  pay, 
and  no  pitch  hot" 

*'  Ralph  !  Ralph !"  aried  the  bro- 
thers with  one  voice,  when  the  sailor 
dashed  down  his  lantern,  and,  giving 
a  hearty  cheer,  bounded  off  the  ladder 
and  was  amongst  them  with  a  single 
spring. 

'^  And  how  is  it  with  you,  lads  ?" 
said  Ralph,  as  he  returned  their  greet- 
ings.  *'  But  first  a  taste  of  your  tank- 
ard ;— brave  liquor,  by  gosh !  and  yet 
it's  nothing  like  the  ^tinging  stuff  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water." 

'*  Then  you  have  not  been  shot; 
after  all  ?"  cried  the  first  brol^ier. 

"  Nor  hung  ?"  cried  the  second. 

'*  Nor  drowned  ?"  cried  the  third.  - 

"  All  three,  lads,  all  three*  I  was 
first  drowned  in  the  Dutchman's  her- 
ring-pond, and  be  d — d  to  it;  then 
hung  up  by  the  feet  till  the  water 
poured  out  of  my  mouth  faster  than 
you  ever  pumped  it  out  of  your  dirty 
mine  here ;  and  lastly,  I  was  shot  in 
the  arm  in  beating  off  the  revenue 
sharks — b— t  them  1  So  there's  being 
drowned,  hung,  and  shot  fbr  you,  and 
yet  I  am  alive  and  hearty,  and  can  dip 
my  beak  as  deep  into  a  pint-pot  as  the 
best  of  you." 

"  And  where  have  you  been  all  this 
time  ?  We  thought  the  recruiting  ser^ 
geant  had  crimped  you." 

''  Or  that  the  gipsies  had  picked 
you  up." 

**  Or  that  Tregagle  had  clutched 
you,  as  I  long  prophesied  he  woidd> 
to  pay  you  for  your  abuse  of  him.  You 
Imow  you  were  always  a  sad  d<^, 
Ralph.*^ 

'*  Soldiers  and  gipsies  ?"  exclaimed 
Rdph ;  *^  thieves  and  pedlars  both  of 
theml    As  to  old  Tregagle — ^^ 

*^  Hush,  hush !"  said  Richard  hasti- 
ly, and  as  if  afraid  of  his  own  voice ; 
'^  or  if  you  must  speak  a  little  Uas- 
phemy,  speak  it  in  M'hispef ;  he  may 
hear  you  alse/*  ed  by  CrC  ^  ' 
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'' \/(^th  all  my  hfeart  and  soul/' re« 
plied  the  sailor,  with  .a  shout  that 
might  have  been  beard  in  the  teethe 
of  a  North-wester,  and  which  certain* 
ly  must  have  reached  the  giant's  ears, 
aupposins  him  to  have  any. 

"  Bern  t  talk  so  ^rickedly,"  cried  the 
orthodox  Philip. 

'^  Or  at  least  not  so  londly,"  added 
Bichard. 

"  I  won't  have  it !"  exclaimed  Phi- 
lip; <' bv  Saint  Nicholas,  and  Saint 
Jdin  to  Doot,  I  won't  have  it,  Ralph. 
Laugh,  if  you  like  it,  as  you  used  to  do, 
at  the  old  vicar,  and  it  does  not  so 
much  signify, — ^but  to  make  same  of 
Tregagle ! — ^why,  it  is  downright  piety 
and  prosti^tion.  I  have  seen  him 
myself,  as  plain  as  I  see  the  nose  on 
your  face." 

*'  And  that's  a  thumper,, like  one  o£ 
his  own  stories,"  exclaimed  the  eldest 
brother,  his  love  of  a  joke,  and  the 
recollection  of  Ralph's  juvenile  cha- 
racter, getting  for  a  moment  the  better 
of  his  terror. 

'^  I  tell  thee  I  have  seen  him  myself," 
asseverated  Philip,  with  an  ominous 
frown  at  the  jester. 

'•  Tell  that  to  the  marines,  Phil," 
s^dd  the  seaman ;  ^'  the  sailors  won't 
believe  you." 

*^  Sailor  or  marine,  you  must  believe 
it,"  replied  Philip ;  "  you  shall  believe 
it^— or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  us  all. 
Have  you  forgotten  that  we  are  sitting 
by  the  giant's  shaft  ?" 
.  Philip  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  ai 
shaft  on  the  right  of  them,  which  was 
almost  closed  up  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  walls,  the  immense  timb^  and 
lode-arches  being  jammed  together  by 
the  violence  of  tne  lateral  {Nressure. 
In  this  state  it  had  remained  for  more 
than  fiftv  years ;  for,  at  the  time  when 
the  accicknt  happened,  the  vein  of  ore 
was  almost  exhausted,  in  addition  to 
which  a. prodigious  flux  of  water,  call- 
ed, in  the  technical  language  of  the 
miners,  boitom'water,  had  rendered 
the  working  of  it  verv  little  pfofitable, 
and,  theref<»re,  it  had  been  abandoned 
altogether.  From  this  period,  accord- 
ing  to  the  miners,  a  certain  giant,  by 
name  Tregagle,  had  taken  up  his  abode 
in  the  desmed  shaft ;  indeed  they  w^t 
farther ;  they  roundly  attributed  the 
fidlinff  in  of  the  walls  to  his  agency, 
and  that  too  from  an  avaricious  desire 
of  keeping  to  himself  a  vein  of  gold, 
which  must  have:  been  discovered  by 
the  tinners,  had  he  not  maUciottriy 


interfered  with  their  operations,  and 
fidrly  blocked  them  out,  by  tumbling 
down  the  rocks  and  jamming  up  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft.  In  justiee,  now* 
ever,  to.the  accused  giant,  it  should  be 
recorded,  that  he  had  left  a  small  open- 
ing»  enough  for  any  man,  under  the' 
size  of  an  alderman,  to  creep  tl^rough, 
had  he  been  so  disposed.  But  even 
this  gallantry  on  the  giant's  part,  in 
thns  leaving  an  opening  for  every 
enemy  who  might  choose  to  do  battle 
with  him  for  the  mastery  of  the  shaft, 
failed  to  gain  him  favour  with  any 
except  a  certain  Doctor  Kirton,  the 
free-thinking  apothecary  of  St  Just's^ 
who  generously  stood  forward  in  hi» 
behalf,  and  endeavoured  to  stem  the 
torrent.  Being  held  in  much  admira- 
tion by  the  miners,  the  Doctor  might 
l^ave  succeeded,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
general  bad  character  of  his  client — ». 
character  that  had  been  established  for 
qentiuries,  in  virtue,  of  which  nine- 
tenths  of  the  mischief  that  happene4^ 
in  the  parish  were  invariably  supposed 
to  originate  in  his  malice.  If  a  ship 
was  wrecked,  it  was  Tregagle  who  had 
raised  the  storm ;  if  a  house  was  burnt, 
it  was  Tr^agle  who  had. been  the  in- 
cendiary ;,  if  a  cow  died,  it  was  still 
by  the  giant's  agency;  in  short,  he 
was  the  author  of  all  unowned  mis- 
chief, and  there  was  never  any  want 
of  witnesses  to  swear  the  fact  home. 
U>  him  by  the  undeniable  evidence  of 
their  own  eyes  and  ears.  The  Doctor 
in  vain  opposed  an  opinion  founded  on 
such  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  giant's* 
previous  enormities;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  talk  of  attractions  and 
affinities,  he  did  not  make  a  single 
convert,  though,  as  his  language  was 
singularly  learned  and  obscure,  it 
might  in  all  reason  be  expected  ta 
persuade  his  audit(Mrs,  the  unintelli- 
^ble  being  particularly  celebrated  for 
its  powers  of  conviction.  On  this  oe- 
casion  it  totally  failed,  and  when  he 
attempted  to  put  forth  a  new  solution 
of  the  matter,  by  the  influence  of  wa* 
ter  gushing  through  the  crevices  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  thereby  rotting  the 
lode  that  had  been  left  in  pillars  to 
support  the  mine,  his  doctrine  was 
universallv  scouted  as  the  dream  of  an 
infidel,  wno  had  neither  common  reU* 
gion  nor  common  honesty. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  may  be  easily 
supposed  with  what  horror  the.  three 
brothers,  bom  and  bred  in  the  ortho- 
dox faith  of  the  Huel-JRose^  listened 
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to  the  abdmioable  heresies  of  the 
8ail(3r9  who  was  nc^  onbr  proof  agslasl^ 
aJl  Bxgamemta,  hut  wnoae  infidelity 
actually  iilcreased  the  more  it  ivas 
opposed. 

^^  I  wonder/'  said  the  ^diett,  ai 
lengdiy  after  having  in  rain  put  his 
argument  in  aH  manner  of  shapes>«^ 
"I  wonder  who^made  you  so  much 
wiser  ^an  your  neighbours." 

"  How  the  devil  should  I  know  ?** 
replied  the  sailor;  ^' but  as  to  your 
giant^  when  I  see  him  111  believe  in 
him^  and  not  till  then." 

"  Why  then,"  retorted  the  second, 
*'  if  you  believe  in  no  tfiore  than  you 
see,  mayhap  you  don't  believe  you  ever 
had  a  ^tber,  for  the  old  man  died  by 
a  good  month  before  you  were  born.'' 

"  LiUibullero  J'*  exclaimed  Ralph. 

''  It's  ray  belief,"  said  the  thkd, 
with*drunken  gravity, — "  it*s  my  be* 
lief,  hro&er  Ralph,  that  you'll  go  to 
hell  some  day." 

*'  Maybe  ay,  maybe  no,"  re|>tied 
Ralph  indifierently ;  "  howsomever, 
many  a  brave  fellow  has  been  wreck* 
ed  in  them  hot  latitudes  before  me, 
and  many  a  sneaker  will  come  B&ei 
me,  though  the  parson  is  at  his  helm, 
and  old  Snufflebags,  the  derk,  sounds 
his  way  with  the  psalm-book." 

^^  I  don't  care  for  old  Snufflebags  or 
his  master,"  said  Philip. 

'*  Nor  I  either,"  interrupted  Ralph ; 
*^  he's  but  a  rum  pilot,  I  suspect,  after 
all.;  and  the  other  keeps  but  a  queer* 
ish  sort  of  look-out,  though  he  is  al« 
ways  bawling, '  shoal  water^-*breakers 
a-head,'  enough  to  bother  the  best 
seaman  that  ever  stood  at  the  wheel." 

*'  I  don't  care  for  Snufflebags  or  his 
master !"  reiterated  Philip  at  the  ut^ 
most  pitch  of  his  voice* 

"  I  hear  you,"  said  the  sailor. 

^'  But  as  to  Tregagle,  that's  another 
matter,"  continued  Philip. 

"Very  much  so,"  replied  Ralph; 
^*  all  the  same  as  between  a  Idng's  ship 
and  a  privateer :  the  one  cruises  under 
royal  colours,  and  the  other  stands  on 
his  own  bottom,  which,  in  the  giant's 
case,  I  take,  it  is  a  pretty  broad  one.^' 

'^  I  tell  you  what,  Ral^,  you  may 
laugh  and  snigger  as  long  as  you  please, 
but  I  may  believe  my  own  eyes  and 
ears,  I  suppose,  and  1 11  take  my  cor- 
poral oath  on  it,  he  lives  in  yonder 
shaft." 

'*  And  what,  by  the  knockii^  Ni^ 
cholas,  should  he  be  doing  there? 
.When  I  was  a  younker,  you  used  to 
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palm  upon  me,  that  the  Old-One  had 
setlhim  I0  moAHn  %inpitying  Doemxtj 
pool  with  a  limpet  shell,  vritk  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  it,  and,  if  so,  I  should 
not  think  he  yiras  like  to  CnuMe  vou 
for  one  whUe  ;  he  must  have  k  tight 
job  of  it  on  his  hands." 

"  That's  true  t«o." 

"  Why  then  hurrah,  ray  lads,  for 
old  Tregagle,  and  here's  wishing  him 
a  betta*  master,  and  uoeasterly  winds  V* 

To  understand  this  a^sion  it  should 
be  known,  that,  when  the  wind  is  eas^ 
erly,  the  devil  amuses  himsdf  with 
chasing  Tregagle  three  times  TOunA 
Dosmary  pool.  After  the  third  chevy, 
the  wily  giant  makes  off  with  aM  speed 
to  Roche  Rock,  and  thrusts  his  huge 
head  into  the  chapel  window,  OEineh  as 
the  ostrich  is  said  to  bury  his  ne^  in 
the  first  ol^ject  s(^  enough  to  receive 
it ;  but  with  this  essential  d^fl^BV€»oe 
in  the  result,  that  the  latter  is  still 
caught  by  his  huntsman  ;  vdiile  with 
the  gian^  the  safety  of  his  head  gua- 
rantees the  safety  of  his  whole  body, 
and  Beelzeb\:d)  has  nothing  left  for  it 
but  to  whistle  off  his  pack  and  retmi 
bootless  from  the  chase.  This  aliusion> 
however,  was  not  tafc^i  kindlv  by 
Philip,  who  exclaimed,  with  hi^  in- 
dignation, ^*  If  you  had  your  due,  you 
would  be  hunted  round  Dosraary  pool 
yourself!" 

^'Ay,  ay,  Phil,  and  rare  sport  I 
should  diew  the  Old- One,  instead  of 
sneaking  off  and  hiding  my  jolteihead 
in  a  church  window,  as  your  giant 
does,  unless  the  story  b^eshim  wick» 
edly." 

"  Hie  wickedness  is  all  your  own  !^ 
roared  Philip,  whose  ordiodoxy  was 
growing  every  moment  more  intense 
from  the  opposition  it  met  with. 

'^  Yes  indeed,  Ralph,'  said  Jobn, 
in  a  manner  that  was  meant  to  be  par^ 
ticularly  insinuating,  '^you  are  a  ten- 
riUe  blasf^emer;  and,  if  yoa  woti't 
bdieve  rail,  take  it  on  my  word,  te 
I  have  heard  him  and  the  knockers  at 
work  ^scores  of  times." 
-  *'  I  hear  them  now !"  exdaiaBed 
Philip,  starting  up,  *^  I  hear  them 
now  r  And  certainly  a  low  muAed 
sound  was  audible,  tliat  with  no  gvsflt 
stretch  of  fancy,  m%ht  be  imagined  to 
proceed  from  several  hammers  at  work 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  mine.  A  mo^ 
mentary  fiusn  passed  over  ihe  sailor's 
swarthy  brow,  loot  unobserted  by  hia 
'brocho's,  the  eldest  of  whom  iw  not 
fail  to  triumph  in  tfala  eontl{icing  fff^ 
SB 
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gument  for  tbeir  belief,  while  Richard, 
who  had  by  this  time  become  maudlin 
dirunk,  compared  him  to  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  sned  tears  of  joy  over  his 
miracukms  conversion,  protesting  that 
it  gladdened  the  very  cockles  of  his 
hearty  even  beyond  the  discovery  of  a 
new  lode.  Philip,  not  quite  so  tender 
or  not  quite  so  intoxicated,  went  over 
the  old  chapter  of  damnation,  and  in- 
sisted, while  he  r^etted,  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  hope  for  Ralph, 
whose  ultimate  fate  was  fixed  beyond 
any  possibilitjr  of  change ;  a  sentence 
that  was  received  by  the  sailor  with 
marvellous  insennbiiity.  To  shew  his 
utter  indifference  to  both  his  monitors, 
•the  monitor  lachrymose,  no  less  than 
the  monitor  damnatory,  he  discharged 
a  pistol  through  the  opening  of  the 
ominous  shaft,  thereby  effectually  re« 
<lucing  them  to  silence  from  the  veiy 
excess  of  horror  growing  out  of  sucn 
an  atrocity.  They  listened  perfectly 
aghast  to  the  multiplied  echoes  of  the 
pistol,  as  the  sound  was  reverberated 
&om  the  various  cavities,  and  which, 
coming  from  all  directions,  might  have 
deceived  any  one  into  the  belief,  that 
the  shot  had  notremained  unanswered. 
Several  pieces  of  rotten  ore  flew  from 
the  walls  and  arches,  as  if  splintered 
off  by  80  many  balls ;  one  large  frag- 
ment fell  at  Ralph's  feet,  who  imme- 
diately fancied  himself  assailed,  and, 
his  natural  powers  of  perception  being 
not  a  little  clouded  by  the  quantity  of 
spirits  imbibed  in  the  last  half  hour, 
he  without  another  word  began  to 
force  his  way  into  the  giant's  shaft  for 
the  purpose  of  chastising  his  hidden 
enemy,  even  though  it  should  be 
Tr^a^e  himself  in  person.  Such  an 
act  of  temerity  wfis  perfectly  astound- 
ing — and  it  did  astound  the  brothers ; 
indeed  it  was  impossible  for  any  peo- 
ple to  be  more  astounded,  and,  bdfore 
they  could  recover  from  die  utter  stu- 
pefaction oceasioned  by  this  new  enor- 
mity, he  had  disappeared  in  die  dark- 
ness, not  bavins  even  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  a  light,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  sound  of  his  steps  had  ceased 
to  be  heard.  The  hearts  of  the  bro- 
thers sunk  within  them ;  for,  while 
they  were  quite  certain  of  Ralph's  fete, 
they  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
probable  consequence  to  themselves,  it 
being  extremdy  doubtful  how  Trega- 
gle  might  choose  to  take  this  irruption 
into  a  ground,  that  he  seemed  to  nave 
especi  Jly  appropriatedto  himself,from 
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the  vident  way  in  which  he  had  dis^ 
possessed  the  old  proprietors.  If  he 
were  so  pleased,  tnere  was  no  appa- 
rent reason  why  he  should  not  over- 
whelm this  shaft,  as  he  had  formerly 
overwhelmed  the  other,  by  main 
strength ;  or  he  might,  with  less  trou- 
ble to  himself,  call  in  the  help  of  the 
sea  that  rolled  so  stormily  above  th^n, 
and  destroy  the  whole  mine  at  once; 
In  fact,  there  seemed  to  be  some  ground 
for  this  latter  supposition ;  the  din  of 
waters  above  their  head  Vas  truly  ap- 
palling, and  the  uproar  increased  every 
minute  with  the  increasing  violence  of 
the  tempest.  There  were  other  symp- 
toms of  its  fury  not  quite  so  noisy, 
but  infinitely  more  terrible :  the  tim- 
bers groaned  under  the  rolling  weight 
of  rocks  and  waters,  and  the  archefi 
were  visibly  shaken,  giving  sufficient 
proof  that  the  storm  above,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  arose,  was  one  of  unusual 
violence.  If,  indeed,  the  giant  had  any 
hand  in  raising  it,  as  the  brothers  were 
disposed  to  believe,  he  had  good  rea- 
son to  plume  himself  upon  his  vigour. 
It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that 
fear,  stronger  than  all  other  feelings, 
would  have  made  the  tinners  seek  for 
safety  by  flying  from  the  mine ;  and, 
had  their  stay  depended  solely  upon 
their  fraternal  affection,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  they  would  have  done  so. 
But  fear  works  strangely  with  men ; 
and  if  it  sometimes  drive  them  to  fly 
from  the  face  of  danger,  at  others  it 
acts  with  the  real  or  supposed  fesdna- 
tion  of  the  rattlesnake,  fixing  them, 
as  if  by  a  spell,  to  the  very  object  of 
their  horror.  So  it  was  with  our  bro- 
thers ;  they  waited  with  a  sort  of  stu- 
pid dread  for  the  blow  that  was  to 
crush  them,  and  wondering  that  it  was 
yet  to  come,  when  they  were  joined 
by  the  other  miners,  who  had  been 
working  in  a  distant  shaft,  and  who 
now  sought  them  with  that  instinctive 
feeling  which  makes  even  the  sea-birds 
ffock  together  before  a  tempest,  as  if 
there  were  safety  in  society.  This  ad- 
dition to  their  numbers  loosened  all 
tongues  at  once ;  the  return  of  Ralph, 
his  metamorphosis  into  a  seaman, 
his  adventuring  into  ^e  shaft,  were 
marvels  rapidly  communicated,  and, 
heightened  as  they  were  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  place,  amidst 
roaring  waters  and  rocking  columns, 
were  received  with  breathless  admira- 
tion. It  would  be  hard  to  Bay  which 
was  the  predominant  feelhig with  Uiem 
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-—wonder  at  Ralph's  courage^  curiosL- 
ly  of  the  result^  even  whfle  they  deem- 
ed it  certain^  or  fear  for  their  own 
safety ;  but^  as  they  swallowed  cup  af- 
ter cup  of  coarse  and  ardent  spirits, 
the  two  first  passions  gradually  gained 
the  ascendant,  and  £e  joy  in  Ralph 
suspended  all  other  considerations. 

While  they  were  yet  debating  what 
was  to  be  done,  or  whether  any  thing 
cduld  be  done  in  his  behalf,  a  sharp 
^und  was  heard  from  the  ominous 
shaft,  like  the  shriek  of  some  one 
struck  by  sudden  and  mortal  agony, 
but  a  cry  so  protracted  as  almost  to 
surpass  the  limits  of  human  utterance. 
The  first  feeling  of  all  who  heard  it 
was  unmingled  terror ;  the  second  was 
of  a  more  generous  nature,  and  one  of 
which  they  would  certainly  have  been 
incapable  had  they  been  less  thorough- 
ly intoxicated. .  With  one  voice  they 
resolved  to  rescue  the  sailor  from  his 
peril,  or  at  least  share  it  with  him  ; 
and  John,  as  the  eldest,  if  not  the 
boldest,  agreed  to  be  the  first  to  assay 
the  adventure.  Hastily  seizing  a  torch, 
he  clambered  up  into  the  fatal  passage, 
and  hurrying  onward,  his  iight  soon 
ceased  to  be  visible,  though  for  some 
time  those  below  could  hear  the  fall- 
ing of  stones  and  rubbish  as  he  forced 
his  way ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  even 
this  had  ceased,  and  all  again  was  as 
dark  and  silent  in  the  giant's  shaft  as 
if  it  had  been  the  tomb  of  those  who 
entered  it 

Minute  after  minute  thus  rolled  on, 
^nd  still  he  did  not  return,  till,  as  they 
guessed  firom  the  wasting  of  the  can- 
dle, an  hour  must  have  elapsed,  when 
a  second  wail  burst  upon  their  ears  si- 
milar to  the  first,  but,  if  any  thing, 
still  more  acute  and  lengthened.  It 
might  have  been  expected  to  sober  the 
two  remaining. broUiers;  but,  so  far 
from  it,  while  it  palsied  every  faculty 
in  the  other  miners,  with  them  it  only 
seemed  to  aggravate  the  effect  of  then: 
drunkenness.  Richard  became  more 
tender  and  pathetic,  while  Philip  la- 
vished his  anathemas  upon  all  unbe- 
lievers, past,  present,  and  to  come, 
with  uncontrollable  wrath,  a  want  of 
Christian  charity  that  exceedingly 
scandalized  the  melting  mood  of  his 
brother. 

**  Poor  Ralph !"  cried  the  weeping 
Richard—"  Poor  lost  soul !  if  it  were 
not  for  your  loving  brother — hiccup 
-—what  would  become  of  ^fou?  The 
giant  would  have  you  living,  and-^ 
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hiccup— thedevilwouldhafftjroudead^ 
and  'tis  hard  saying  which  is  tae  worst.. 
But  hand  me  over  my  pick-axe,  and 
— ^that's  right,  lads — ^ana  now,  by  the 
blessing  of  Saint  Keveene,  and  his  help  * 
to  boot,— for  he  can't  grudge  lending  a 
hand  against  his  old  enemy,— I'll  bring 
back  Ralph  safe  and  sound,  or  at  least, 
his  poor  bodv,  that  he  may  have  Chris- 
tian burial. 

*'  You  are  not  going  to  carry  off  our 
last  candle !"  exclahned  with  one  voice 
all  the  miners,  on  whom  the  prospect 
of  being  left  in  utter  darkness  worked 
most  disagreeably. 

But  to  all  expostulation  on  this 
point  the  magnammous  Richard  turn- 
ed a  deaf  ear,  and  having  gained  the 
entrance  of  the  shaft,  he  disappeared 
as  his  brother  had  done,  while  those' 
below  sent  after  him  mingled  threats; 
and  entreaties  for  the  recovery  of  t^et 
light.  This  contumacy  so  highly  ir^< 
ritated  Philip,  who  was  equally  exalt* 
ed  with  himself  above  all  vul^  con- 
siderations, that  he  reserved  to  follow 
the  offender,  and  infiict  upon  him  sudt 
summary  justice  as  would  anticipate 
and  render  useless  the  interference  of 
the  invisible  world. 

After  some  time,  and  at  the  expense^ 
of  sundry  falls  and  bruises,  he  at  last 
found  the  entrance  to  the  shaft;  still-, 
all  was  dark,  tiU,  on  coming  to  wherej 
the  passage  took  a  sudden*  turn,  he> 
caught  a  glimpse  of  what  he  supposed 
must  be  Richard's  light,  faintly  re- 
flected on  the  wall.  '*  Now,  then,"  he 
thought,  "  I  shall  have  you  ;" — ^but 
at  this  very  instant  the  same  ominous 
wail  swept  through  the  shaft  a  third 
time,  the  light  vanished,  and  all  was 
again  dark  and  silent.  For  a  moment 
the  heart  of  Philip  quailed — he  paused 
— then  turned  his  back  for  flight — but 
the  devil  of  brandv  at  last  proved  too 
strong  for  the  devil  of  fear,  and  he  re- 
sumed his  onward  course,  though  with 
all  the  caution  of  a  general  who  knowa 
and  fears  his  enemy. 

As  he  advanced,  to  his  great  sur* 

Cs  a  light  again  glimmered  towards 
,  not  uDon  the  wall  of  the  shaft, 
but  upon  the  floor,  through  a  small 
cavity,  the  upper  part  of  the  passage 
being  closed  by  the  same  convulsion 
that  had  shut  up  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft.  Through  this  opening  he  con- 
trived to  squeeze  with  no  little  diffi- 
culty, when  he  found  himself  in  what 
he  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a 
fiat  or  fHot,  that  ii,  a  place  distinct 
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from  the  flvalt,  iatended  tern  t\M  eon* 
venieiice  bf  Ibdgtng  ore  t91  it  etb  be 
carried  off ;  ^r  in  suok  mines  it  iKmie«< 
tiitied  ha)pipen»  that  the  nxetal  is  dtig 
f^teir  than  it  can  be  taken  away.  Al 
the  fkhher  ei^  was  a  sroiQl  pool  of  w»* 
ter.  aft  warm  as  new  milL  to  the  toncfa, 
h  eboiimstance  whidt  is  generally  sap* 
posed  to  precede  an  etda^^ement  of  the 
lode,  and  which  often  occurs  when  the 
water  in  another  part  of  the  same  mine 
ii  perfectly  cold.  On  the  ghmnd  was 
borning  Riehaid's  candle^ut  where 
was  Richard  himself  ?-^there  was  no 
farther  outlet  "Visible.  Had  he  been 
drowned,  eidie*  by  accident  or  the  ma- 
lice of  Tregagle  ?  and  were  the  wail-* 
ingii  heard  in  the  mine  the  wailings  6f 
himself^  and  of  his  brothers^  as  they 
were  sererally  dn^ed  below  the  wa- 
ter? PhiHp  gazed  with  a  dull  yacaht 
state  upon  the  pool,  as  if  he  expected 
to  read  an  answer  in  it,  till  his  brain 
was  giddy,  and  he  felt  an  almost  irre« 
sistible  desire  to  plump  into  it ;  a  spe- 
cies of  Hei^eination  that  sounder  m^n 
than  himself  have  experienced,  when 
gazing  too  long  and  earnestly  upon  a 
dear  sea,  and  more  particularly  when 
the  sun  was  on  it,  seeming  to  shoot  his 
nys  to  the  very  sand. 

While  he  yet  continued  this  lirfdess 
stare^  hisattention  was  suddenly  roused 
by  the  appearance  of  tomethmg  diat 
seemed  to  be  moring  in  the  pond, 
though  whether  of  itself,  or  from  the 
action  of  the  water,  was  uncertain, 
nor,  from  the  ddpih  and  darkness, 
coidd  its  outlines  be  distinguished* 
He  instantly  caught  up  the  candle  to 
examine  it  more  dosdy;  but  the  light, 
instead  of  shewing  a  living  oligect, 
fladied  upon  a  golden  cup,  large  and 
bri^,  that  hung  upon  a  point  of  rock, 
a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  sight  of  his 
brotheris  would,  for  the  moment,  have 
given  him  so  much  pleasure.  With  a 
shout  of  joy,  he  flung  himself  on  his 
knees,  and,  stooping  down  to  the  wa- 
ter, h6  pounoed  upon  the  goblet  in  an 
instant  Unfortunatdy,  in  his  ex- 
treme eagerness  to  possess  {^e  prey,  he 
tumtded  into  the  water,  and,  once 
below  the  surface,  he  was  held  there 
by  the  wdght  of  the  cup,  whidi  con- 
titined  to  drag  him  downwards,  in  spite 
of  fdl  his  exertions.  Tired  by  the  strug- 
gle, and  gasping  for  breath,  he  would 
now  have  willingly  relaxed  his  hold ; 
but  the  metal  seemed  to  be  glUed  to 
his  hands  and  his  Angers,  that  were 


convuliivdy  diHched  aboul  it,  with  a 
force  that  defied  every  eflfort  to  undo 
their  grasp.  He  eostinued  to  dnAc 
deeper  and  demr,  the  pool  seeming 
fisithomless,  aacthis  powers  of  bmth* 
ing  still  holding  out  in  a  most  mira- 
culous manner,  whik  all  sorts  of  fan- 
tastic shanea  gathered  around  him, 
amongst  wnich  the  giant  Tregagle  was 
the  most  conspicuous,  shouting,  diaa- 
tering,  splashing  his  huge  arms  and 
feet  about,  and  singii^  in  a  tone  d 
mo<^  ttdmonition,-* 

Hold  the  cup  fast,  'tis  heaVy  gdd ; 

Brighter  was  never  bought  or  sdd; 

Hdd  the  cup  fast,  for  aoany  a  slip 
'  H^petis  between  the  cnp  and  lip  ; 

Wliat,  though  it  cost  you  dear  at  last. 

Hold  the  cup  fast,  hdd  the  cup  fast  4 

And  herewith  the  giant  laughed  fu- 
rioudjr,  all  the  strange  monsters  about 
him  joining,  like  true  courtiers,  in  Uieir 
master's  m&th,  and  seeming  to  enjoy 
thejdke  beyond  measure.  One  little 
imp,  the  most  ^tastic  of  the  drew, 
waa  particularly  boisterous,  skipping 
about  with  restlessactivity,  now  perch- 
ing himself  like  a  lump  of  lead  upon 
Pmlip's  breast,  and  mdng  open  his 
eyes,  and  then  again  flinging  ms- arms 
about  the  poor  fellow's  tl^eaty  and 
^ueezing  him  till  he  was  almost  suf- 
^focated,  or  whoopin|;  or  hdlowing  in 
his  ears  with  the  noise  of  a  thousand 
bdls. 

Amidst  all  this  uproar,  and  While  he 
was  still  sinking,  and  apparency  as  fiir 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pod  as  ever, 
he  heard  the  voice  of  Halfdi  cryii^ 
out,  '^  Let  go  the  iron,  fod  ;  let  go  the 
iron,  or  it  will  sink  you." 

''  It  is  gold  I-^pure  gOld,"  replied 
the  drowning  man—''  bright  massive 
gold !  and  I  can't  undo  my  hand." 

Hereupon  Ralph,  and  the  giant,  and' 
the  little  imp,  all  began  lao^iing 
anew  as  if  for  a  wager,  and  the  former 
struck  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  hand, 
at  which  his  fingers  immediately  re- 
laxed their  grasp,  and  the  oim  sank 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  hissiiig 
like  hot  iron,  and  throwing  up  a  thou- 
sand brilliant  sparks  like  so  many  Mt- 
tle  stars,  which  again  split,  eadi  into 
as  many  parts,  tiU  the  pool  became  a 
flood  of  flre.  The  condition  of  the 
sufferer  was,  however,  little  mended 
by  this  change  of  appearance,  for  the 
giant  and  his  fimtastic  crew  now  fdl 
upon  him  might  and  main,  and,  ta- 
king him  for  their  football,  never  left 
off  kicking  at  him,  till  by  one  unlucky 


blow  lie  was  kidsed  om  o£  th«  wateie. 
into  the  nnoe  agsbi.  At  this  feat  th# 
airth  of  the  goblin  roat  redoubled, 
•nd  th«  game  too  was  being  resumed 
on  dry  Und  with  even  more  vigour 
thafei  it  had  been  carried  on  before  in 
the  water,  when  most  unexpectedly 
Dr  Kirton  appeared  in  his  formidable 
cooked-hat,  and  flourishing  his  ^Id« 
lieided  cane,  which  had  long  been 
predominant  over  the  children  of  St 
Just,  when  indulging  in  unlawful 
sports,  and  which  now  as  easily  pfit 
mn  end  to  the  vagaries  of  poOr  Phihp's 
tormentors*  The  doctor,  equally  fa- 
mous for  surgery  and  scepticism,  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  a  sort  of 
doubtful  friend  to  Tregagle,  exculpa- 
ting him,  indeed,  from  the  chaiges 
brmight  against  kdm  by  popular  tra- 
di«ion>  but  at  the  same  time  almost 
denying  his  existenee.  At  the  sight 
of  wis  ambiguous  ally,  either  from 
fearer  fHendship  Uie  el6n  party  slunk 
away,  leaving  behind  them  the  golden 
cup,  which>  as  it  seemed,  the  diablotin 
had  fetched  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pool  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  victim  of  their  malicious  sport  fell 
into  a  swoon,  the  last  thing  he  had  a 
glimpse  of  being  the  near  comer  of 
the  doctor's  trilateral  hat. 

The  swoon  lasted  long.  At  length 
lAie  tide  of  life,  whidi  had  ebbed  to  i& 
lowest  mark,  began  again  to  flow, 
when  the  very  same  object,  that  had 
been  the  farewell  land-mark  to  his  de- 
parting senses,  was  now  the  first  to 
greet  them  on  their  return.  As  he 
gradually  came  to  himself,  first  one 
corner  of  the  hat  became  visible,  then 
a  second,  then  a  third,  then  the  whole 
lat  in  aU  its  trilateral  dignity,  till,  as 
Ms  powers  of  perception  cleared  up, 
his  eyes  took  in  the  complete  doctor, 
inekiding  the  gold-headed  cane,  which 
had  been  so  potent  over  the  goblins. 
But  this  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
former  soene,  for,  instead  of  being  in 
the  giant's  shaft,  he  vras  lying  on  his 
own  bed  in  his  own  hovel.  Still  he 
was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the 
witchery  of  the  past  with  the  present 
reality,  and  he  gazed  on  the  hat  and 
'  its  wearer  with  looks  that  seemed  to 
ask  for  an  explanation  of  his  doubts. 

**  Humph  !"  said  the  doctor,  as  if 
in  answer  to  the  wild  gaze  of  his  pa- 
tient— •'  Not  quite  recovered  your  sen- 
ses yet?-— all  in  good  time— not  well 
CD  hiu-ry  nature." 

The  patient  was  still  more  bewil- 
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dered  by  these  muttered  Macolations, 
of  which  he  readily  caught  the  im- 
port, thou^  without  being  at  all  for« 
warded  in  nis  knowledge  of  the'  real 
state  of  things.  With  some  difficulty 
he  found  words  to  address  his  visitor. 
''This  is  very  kind  and  neighbour- 
ly>  Master  Doctor,  and  I  am  heartily 

f  lad  to  see  you—- but  I  don't  exactly 
now— that  is,  I  can't  guess—" 

'*  I  dare  say  you  can't ;  youll  soon 
eome  to,  though — ^yes^yes:  the  pulse 
beats  pretty  fireely  now." 

*'  How  came  I  here,  docUnr  ?  I 
thought,  to  be  sure,  I  was  in  the  hal*' 

"  And  so  you  might  have  been  still, 
if  you  had  not  thrust  your  dunder- 
head into  a  shaft  where  you  had  no 
business,  and  tumbled  into  the  water 
for  your  pains.  Lucky  I  happened  to 
visit  the  mine,  as  I  did,  to  see  old 
Borlase  ;  the  chicken-hearted  rogues 
would  never  have  gone  near  you  else 
—but  the  moment  they  told  me  of 
your  pranks  I  guessed  there  was  mis- 
chief brewing,  and  ^ad  I  came  just 
in  time;  you  had  swallowed  more 
water  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour  than 
in  your  whole  life  before.  The  dose 
had  wellnigh  proved  too  much  for 
you.  If  you  must  drink  the  pure  ele- 
ment, which^  however,  I  don  t  advise, 
—take  it  in  smaller  quantities  ;  you 
may  not  always  find  me  at  hand  to  set 
you  on  vour  legs  again." 

«  Take  my  word  for  it,  doctor,  IH 
never  trust  a  finger  of  my  body  in  the 
giant's  shaft  a^in.  But  it  was  partly 
your  fault,  you  know." 

''  Deuce  take  me  then,  if  I  knpw  any 
such  thing.  But  explain  ;  explain  ; 
I  shall  be  happy  to  learn  of  your  wis- 
dom." 

"  Nay,  doctor,  not  so  wise  either.' 

'*  Well,  never  mind  that — explain ; 
I  am  curious  to  know  what  I  had  to 
do  with  your  drowning  yourself." 

«  Why  you  always  laughed  when 
folks  talked  of  Tregagte *' 

"  To  be  sure  I  did ;  but  what  of 
that?  You  did  not  surely  plump 
vour  stupid  head  into  the  water  to 
look  for  the  giant  ? — though  I  could 
almost  sifepect  you  of  as  wise  a  trick." 

"  Why,  no,  sir,  I  can't  say  that  I 
did ;  only  as  you  laughed  at  the  sto- 
ries about  him,  and  being  so  wise  a 
gentleman,  t  partly  thought  you  might 
be  right  after  all ;  and  so,  when  bro- 
ther Ralph  and  the  others  did  not 
come  back,  I  took  heart " 

"  You  should  have  taken  brains  at 
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the  same  ti^,  aod  thea  you  would 
not  have  tumbled  into  the  water  like 
an  ass,  to  be  pulled  out  agdn  like  a  rat, 
half-drowned." 

^^  That  was  all  along  of  the  gold  cup  ; 
there  it  lay  within  a  few  feet  of  me> 
as  if  I  had  only  to  put  out  my  hand 
to  be  a  made  man." 

^'Groldcup!  what  gold  cup?  I  saw 
nothing  but  an  old  iron  kettle,  that 
YOU  clutched  as  firmly  as  if  your  life 
nad  depended  upon  it.  There  it  is, 
and  large  enough  to  boil  potatoes  for 
the  whole  parish." 

''  I  know  nothing  about  kettles,  old 
or  new ;  but  there,  as  I  said,  was  the 
gold  cup  quite  close  to  me,  to  be  had, 
as  it  were,  for  asking  for.  I  did  have 
it  too— but,  mercy  on  me !  it  dragged 
me  down  as  though  it  had  been  a  whole 
tBU  of  lead,  and  I  kept  sinking,  sink* 
ing>  sinking,  while  Tregagle  and  9, 
score  or  two  of  his  imps  kughed,  and 
shouted,  and  kicked  me  from  one  to 
the  other,  as  though  I  had  been  a 
foot-ball,  till  you  came  and  put  them 
all  to  the  rout  with  your  gold-headed 
cane." 

''The  devil  I  did!" 

"  You  know  you  did.  Master  Doc- 
tor." 

*'  It's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of 
it  notwithstanding." 

"  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,, 
it's  my  belief  that  I  should  never  have 
got  out  of  their  clutches — the  imps  of 
the  Old-One !" 

*'  So  I  routed  them  all  with  my 

gold-headed  cane,  didi  ? — Poor  fellow  I 

poor  fellow  !— the  water   has   clean 

.  washed  away  his  brains ;  he'll  never 

be  his  own  man  again.*' 

This  unlucky  prognostic,  which 
seemed  as  if  the  doctor  meant  to  deny 
his  part  in  the  late  scenes,  utterly  con- 
founded his  patient ;  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  how  so  learned  a  man 
could  be  so  wilful,  or  what  motive  he 
could  have  in  forswearing  an  act  of 
kindness,  which  redounded  so  much 
to  his  credit, — for  even  the  vicar,  arm« 
ed  with  all  the  powers  of  the  church, 
could  not  have  shewn  himself  more 
ready  to  encounter,  or  more  potent  to 
discomfit,  the  giant  and  his  auxiliaries. 

*'  Why,  surely,  surely.  Master  Doo« . 
tor,"  said  the  perplexed  patient^  "  you 
won't  go  to  deny  what  you  did  only 
half  an  hour  ago  ?" 

"  And  what  was  it  I  did  half  an 
hour  ago  ?" 

There  was  a  peculiar  glance  in  the 
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doctor's  eye,  as  ht  {mi  thia  question, 
that  added  stil)  more  to  poor  Hiilip'a 
embarrassment;  it  reminded  him  in 
a  most  unaoeountable  manner  of  the 
mischievous  diaUotin,  who  bad  cut  so 
principal  a  figure  amongst  his  tor* 
mentors,  and  he  began  to  suspect  the 
doctor  of  a  more  intimate  connexioQ 
with  the  fiends  than  he  was  willing 
the  world  should  believe,  if  indeed  he 
was  not  actually  the  little  imp  himself 
i^  the  disguise  of  a  human  form.  ,  It 
was,  therefore,  with  heavy  misgivings, 
and  a  most  deprecating  tone,  that  he 
related  the  story  of  his  adventures, 
just  as  I  have  repeated  it  from  his 
narration,  or  rather  from  the  tradi-* 
tionary  taLe  of  his  narration,  as  it  even 
now  exists  amongst  the  miners. 

The  doctor  listened  to  the  storjf 
with  divers  shrugs  and  contortions, 
that  might  have  been  the  efi^  of  im« 
patience,  but  which,  in  Philip's  mind, 
were  identified  with  the  inalidoas  gri-* 
maces  of  the  little  imp  whan  kicking 
him  to  and  fro  in  the  water.  Scarcely 
would  he  wait  for  the  conclusion,  but 
exclaimed  angrily,  ''Pooh,  pooh,  man; 
you  fancied  all  this  stuff  while  you 
were  drowning,  as  men  in  such  cases 
will  often  seem  to  go  through,  in  a 
single  minute,  more  Uian  they  eau 
afterwards  teU  in  an  hour;  or  you 
have  dreamt  it  since,  and  now  you^ 
have  once  got  it  into  your  silly  noddle, 
nothing  but  the  wmp  and  the  dark 
cellar  will  be  able  to  drive  it  out 
again." 

"  Then  I  have  not  seen  brother 
Ralph  ?"  said  Philip,  inquiringlv ; 
"  and  I  did  not  follow  him  into  tW 
giant's  shaft?" 

"  Both  one  and  the  other,"  replied 
the  doctor,  "  or  you  had  not  been  in 
this  pretty  pickle." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  him  ?— - 
and  of  John  ? — and  of  Richard  ?" 

"  Gone  to  feed  the  ^^  at  the  boU 
torn  of  the  po(d,  if  there  happen  to  be 
any  in  it, — at  least  I  can  suppose  na 
oth^r.  It  seems,  as  I  hear  from  the 
men  of  the  Huel-Rose,  you  all  went, 
one  by  one,  into  the  giant's  shaft,-^ 
by  the  by,  you  were  as  drunk  as  sa 
many  owls, — and,  as  there  is  no  outlet, 
they  must  either  have  been  drowned, 
or  have  returned  by  the  way  they 
entered,  and  this  they  did  not  da- 
Bless  mepiine  o'clock ! — ^Here,Martha, 
Martha — Where  the  plague  is  the  wo- 
man ?— Always  out  of  the  way  when 
you  are  wanted,  and  in  the>w»y  when 

^  zedbAjOOgle 
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nobody  asks  tcfs  you.  Look  w^ll  to 
your  husband^  woman^  if  you  don't 
want  to  be  a  widow  in  a  hunry.  The 
pill  at  ten — again  at  twelve— and  the 
>draught  in  the  moniing ; — and  mind, 
when  I  say  morning,  I  don't  mean  any 
of  your  sluts'  mornings — none  of  your 
<lays  that  begin  when  other  people  are 
thinking  of  their  dinner ; — I  mean  five 
o'clock'—do  you  hear  ?— ^ve  o'clock  at 
the  latest.'' 

'*  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  admiring 
Martha,  with  a  curtsey  in  proportion 
to  her  awe  of  the  doctor. 

*'  Grood — ^but  that's  not  all ;  fasten 
the  windows — ^bolt  the  doors, — ^you 
understand?'' 

But  Martha  did  by  no  means  under- 
iitand,  and,  what  she  did  not  dare  to  say, 
her  looks  said  for  hen  The  poor  wo« 
man  looked  the  very  picture  of  won- 
dering ignorance. 

*'  Confound  the  fool !"  exclaimed 
the  impatient  doctor.  ^^  His  head's 
not  quite  right  yet — Do  you  under- 
stand now  ?' 

**  Mercy  on  me !"  cried  Martha, 
lifting  up  her  hands  with  mingled 
hcHTor  and  astonishment,  **  you  don't 
-say  so  ?" 

'' Yes,  I  do ;  so  look  to  the  doors  ^nd 
windows — there's  no  knowing  what 
may  happen." 

The  last  dureclions  were  uttered  in 
a  low  tone,  with  certain  mysterious 
winks  and  nods  to  give  them  the 
greater  emphasis,  and  the  dispenser 
of  death  and  physic  hurried  off.  The 
poor  woman  would  have  followed,  as 
well  from  her  profound  respect  towards 
him,  as  for  the  clearing  up  of  certain 
doubts  touching  her  probable  widow- 
hood ;  but  the  doctor,  who,  though  a 
skUful  and  humane  man,  was  a  perfect 
oddity,  and  had  a  peculiar  aversion 
either  to  receiving  or  shewing  civility, 
repulsed  her  wiUi,  **  No,  no;  stay 
where  you  are,  woman — ^want  none  of 
your  gossip— had  enough  of  your 
husband's.' 

'*  But,  sir !  sir !— Doctor  Kirton !" 
cxdaimed  Martha,  raising  her  voice 
as  the  doctor  retreated,  ^'  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  shall  we  see  you  to-mor- 
row?" 

"  What  for  ?— he^U  not  die,  I  dare 
isay ;  and,  if  he  should,  I'm  not  the 
undertaker." 

When  the  doctor  stud  this,  he  felt 
certain  that  his  patient  would  not 
stand  in  need  of  a  coffin  for  any  thing 
that  had  happened,  or  was  like  to 


happen  ^o  him  ftinn  his  decent  im«» 
mersion  in  the  pool  of  die  giant's  shaft; 
and  herein  he  was  perfectly  right  ;— 
but  he  thoudbt  that,  with  the  morning, 
Philip  would  forget  his  night- wonders, 
or  at  least  accept  a  rational  solution  of 
them,  and  herein  he  was  wrong.  The 
miner,  though  fully  himself  again,  yet 
persisted  in  his  tale,  which  was  soon 
circulated  throughout  Saint  Just  and 
the  neighbourhood,  and  universally 
received  without  the  smallest  doubt 
of  all  having  happened  preciselv  as  he 
had  stated  it.  Some  even  joined  in  his 
suspicion  of  the  doctor,  and,  as  they 
were  constanUy  on  the  look-out  for 
corroborative  evidence;  enough  was 
easily  found  to  identify  him  with  the 
imp,  though  it  was  difficult  to  say  why 
such  a  msdidous  being,  with  his  vio-^ 
lent  propensity  to  buffeting  and  drown- 
ing people,  should  on  the  other  hand 
practise  the  healing  art  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity.  It  could  only  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  cutting  off  of  limbs,  and  tiie  ad- 
ministering of  nauseous  doses,  occa- 
sioned him  so  sovereign  a  delight,  that 
he  was  willing  to  buy  it  at  the  price 
of  a  few  cures,  without  the  occasional 
display  of  which  he  would  have  found 
no  employment  for  his  malice.  It  was  . 
observed,  too,  by  the  most  sagacious, 
that  the  cures  were  very  few  in  num- 
ber, while  the  modes  of  torture  werie 
exceedingly  diversified,  as  might  be 
learnt  from  the  testimony  of  those 
who  had  ever  had  occasion  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  certain  oblong  ma- 
hc^ny  case,  containing  a  multitude  of 
sharp,  shimng  instruments,  for  which 
the  su£ferars  could  find  no  name. 

The  story^  altogether  attracted  so 
much  attention,  that,  when  the  pool 
had  been  in  vain  dragged  for  the  bo- 
dies, the  owner  of  the  mine,  as  mudi 
to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity  as  to  meet 
the  general  wish  of  the  neighbourhood, 
determined  to  have  the  water  drawn 
off  entirely.  This  was  a  matter  of  lit  tie 
difficulty,  the  pond  being  scarcely 
eight  feet  deep ;  but,  when  it  was  ac- 
complished, nothing  else  was  learnt 
from  their  labour,  than  that  the  cavity 
was  an  old  underlying  shaft  filled  by 
the  waters  which,  m  me  course  of  wet 
seasons,  are  copiously  supplied  in  all 
deeply  sunk  mines.  The  only  singu- 
larity was  its  extending  into  a  second 
chamber,  on  a  level  with  the  giant's 
shaft,  and  divided  from  the  latter  by 
a  wall,  which,  as  itj^ent  neply  half  a 
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foot  below  ^  water*  )u4  reiiclered  it9 
i;cery  existence  unsuspected*  Nothing 
was  more  probable  thaa  that  lU^ 
and  his  brothers^  in  their  ilrunkeim0sa> 
stumbling  into  the  pool,  bad,  without 
seekMg  it,  foupd  their  way  tQ  thie  8e<^ 
cond chamber;  but  this  coieyecture, H 
true,  did  not  render  the  question  Ijess 
perplexing  ;^-*what  had  aft^  wards  be» 
come  of  them  ?  Even  the  doctor,  witb 
all  his  wish  to  ^nd  a  ifational  solution 
for  the  marrellousy  w^s  completje^y  a^ 
fault  here ;  not  that  he  was  the  less 
obstinate  in  maintaining,  as  usual,  that 
every  thing  had  ha^^ned  simply  and 
naturally,  though  ne  allowed  that  the 
manner  of  it  was,  for  the  present,  un* 
intelligible.  His  deelaraUops  tp  this 
effect,  however^  were  in  general  recei- 
ved iU,  and  by  none  more  so  than  Flu«- 
]ip  and  his  partisans,  who  now  contri- 
ved to  unite  two  opinions,  that  to  mos$ 
people  would  have  seemed  somewhat 
incompatible  with  each  q^her.  On  the 
one  hand  they  condemned  the  incre- . 
dulous  doctor  for  a  goblin,  while  on 
the  other  they  damn^  him  as  a  n^ere 
mortal  for  ms  disbelief  in  goblins, 
hinting  at  the  same  time,  pretty  plains 
ly,  that  it  would  be  as  wdl  to  try  his 
r^  nature  by  the  he^  of  a  tar-barrel. 
It  was  on  the  second  day  after  the 
disappearance'  of  the  brothers  that  this 
fruiUess  search  for  their  bodies  took 
place ;  and  it.  was  late  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  upon  his  return  home 
from  the  mine,  tnat  Philip  was  des- 
tined to  rec^ve  a  farther  ^roof  of  the 
interference  of  supernatural  powers 
with  the  affairs  of  men.  On  seating 
himself  by  his  own  hearth,  weary 
enough  with  the  toils  of  the  last  eight 
hours,  hisatt^tionwas  caught  by  the 
i^pearanee  of  a  small  leathern  bagiCare- 
lessly  thrown  aside  into  a  comer,  and 
which  certainly  did.  not  enter  into  the 
very  brief  catalogue  .of  his  household 
goods.  But  what  was  his  surprise, 
when,  on  lifting  the  bag  and  opening 
it,  he  found  it  full  of  gold  coins  of  an 
ancient  date,  the  most  recent  being  of 
Cromwell's  time,  and  many  of  a  much 
earlier  period;  Uie  whole,  to  guess  by 
the  weight,  might  amount  in  value  to 
a  hundred  pounds,  or  perhaps  even 
more ;  for  the  bag,  though  small,  was 
heavy.  The  first  teeling  that  occurred 
to  him  was,  unquestionably,  pure  de- 
light at  finding  sudi  a  prize,  with  a 
determination  of  appropriating  it  to 
his  own  use ;  the  next,  and  following 
hard  upon  it,  was  of  a  more  doubtful 
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nature,— might  vxA  the  m<mey  be  « 
fiendish  gift,  of  course  with  no  good 
purpose*  and  one  which  eould  not  Ite 
ia&gt  with  safety  to  himself  either  here  , 
or  hereafter  ?  To  part  with  it  was  to 
lose  that  which  he  very  much  coveted 
to  keep ;  and  yet  to  retain  it  was  to 
undergo  a  peru,  for  which  he  had  a 
■marvdLlous  disincUnati<m. 

After  a  kmg  struggle,  prudence,  or, 
to  speak  it  more  truly,  fear  got  the 
mastery  over  avarice— ^he  resolved  to 
fiing  the  gold  into  the  sea,  .the  best  de- 
pository, he  thought,  for  unhallowed 
treasure;  and,  besides,  there  was  a 
chance  pf  the  tide  casting  it  up  again, 
a  chance  he  devoutly  pruyed  for,  as  Ui 
Ihat  case  he  determined  to  consider  it 
a  gift  from  Heaven,  and  take  it  to  himr 
self  accordingly^  This  idea  had  some^ 
thing  in  it.  extremely  consoling,  if,  in- 
deed, it  was  not  the  only  thing  thlit 
at  all  reconciled  him  to  the  desperate 
measure  of  ^nging  away  more  wealth 
ip  a  minute  1i)an  he  could  gain  in  ft 
life  of  labofur,  though  that  lire  shoidd 
be  exte^(|ed  to  the  age  of  Metl^iigBaleh. 

The  night  was  pitch-dark,  wheu^ 
,with  a  heavy  heart,  he  set  out  upofi 
this  purpose,  equally  reluctant  to  peril 
his  soul  or  to  part  with  the  gold.  Some- 
thing,  indeed,  seemed  to  whisper  him, 
that  if  he  did  not  soon  fling  it  fsos^ 
him,  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  rid 
of  it  at  all ;  for  the  longer  he  kept  i^, 
the  more  powerful  was  its  attraction- 
The  precious  metal,  seemed  as  if  it  ac- 
tually stuck  to  his  hands;  and  the 
m^r/e  he  weighed  and  balanced  it,  the 
neater,  to  lus  thinking,  grew  the 
,we^t,  just  as  the  cup  had  d(me  in  ft 
Jformer  instance,  to  the  no  little  dan- 
ger of  his  soul  from  the  fiend,  and  of 
his  body  from  the  water. 

*'  It  must  be  magic  gold,"  he  thought 
to  himself,  '^  and  the  sooner  I  pitch  it 
to  the  goblin,  fipom  whom  it  (3ime,  the 
better  for  me  now  and  after." 

•^  Are  you  mad,  fool  ?  are  you  mad?" 
exclaimed  a  voice  close  beside  him> 
and  at  ^e  same  time  his  arm  was  ar- 
rested in  the  very  act  of  hurling  the 
treasure  as  far  as  he  could  hurl  it* 

Philip  turned  round  hastily,  when 
who  should  meet  him  face  to  face  and 
eye  to  eye,  but  the  ill-omened  doctor, 
wrapt  up  in  a  large  red  doak,  with  a 
lantern  in  his  left  hand,  and  grinning 
more  diabolically  than  ever.  Tbeluck- 
less  miner  immediately  drc^t  the  bag, 
and  sprang  back  in  dismay  from  the 
grasp  of  his  suspicious  visitant.  ^ 
.  8  Ogle 
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'' Wlut  tl»  devil  scares  the  fixd  P"" 
cried  the  doctor. 

*'  The  devil  hunaelf,  I  ihink,"  nmt. 
1^^  Philip. 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?"  con. 
tinued  he  of  the  red  oloak^  while  hig 
mouth  seemed  to  elongate  itself  from 
ear  to  ear.  *^  Don't  you  know  me^ 
boohy?" 

As  he  said  this  he  turned  the  light 
of  the  lantern  full  upon  his  own  face. 
Philip  remained  silent.  ' 

'*  I  come  from  your  brothers/'  said 
the  ominous  red-doak. 

**  Mercy  on  us !"  ejaculated  Philip 
—and  then  added  in  a  lower  tone^  *'  it 
was  not  kindly  done  of  them^  though, 
tf>  send  jou  after  their  pwn  bom  bro- 
ther,  poor  dead  and  d— d  souls  as 
they  are." 

'^  If  you  have  sense  enough  to  fol- 
low me,  your  fortune  is  miufe;"  C(m- 
tinued  the  tempter,  again  leering  most 
abominably,  and  with  a  look  that  still 
more  completely  identified  him  in 
Philip's  mind  with  the  odious  Uttle 
imp.of  the  giant's  shaft*  They  must 
be  one  and  the  same  person^  he  felt 
convinced,  in  spite  of  some  striking 
differences  in  figure.  He  was,  how* 
ever,  prudent  enough  to  keep  this 
salutary  convicti<m  to  himself,  and  not 
well  knowing  what  to  sayj- returned  no 
answer,  which  was  about  the  wisest 
thing  he  could  do.  But  the  red-cloak 
was  not  $p  be  put  off  so  easily ;  he  was, 
moretvei^  rapidly  losing  ms  tempar, 
much  as  other  fishermen  are  apt  to  do 
when  the  gudgeons  won't  rise  readily 
to  the  bait. 

**  Bo  you  hear,  fool?"  he  exclaim* 
ed,  while  his  eyes  glowed  like  livins 
embers—"  Your  brothers  have  foUn4 
a  treasure." 

The  miner  was  at  once  startled  out 
•of  his  silencew 

*'  Ay,  poor  wretches,  found  a  trea- 

anie,  luid  loat  their  soids,  no  doubt." 

"  That's  as  it  may  be  ;  my  business 

is  vrith  bodies,  not  with  souls,"  replied 

the  red-cloak. 

*'  I  shan't  trust  to  that,"  thought 
Philip. 

''  But  come,  we  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose ;  I  have  tarried  too  long  al« 
ready." 

"  You'll  tarry  a  little  longer,  friend, 
before  you  catch  me  travelHng  your 
road,"  said  Philip,  though  in  so  low 
a  tone  there  was  no  fear  of  its  being 
overheard. 
Vol.  XXIV. 


'« Hark !— the  rignal!"  cried  the  red* 
doak,  stamping  impatiently ;  and,  as 
Philip  afterwards  declared, — ^but  this 
was  when  he  had  repeated  the  story  a 
hundred  times,— a  blue  flame  burst 
irom  the  ground  where  his  foot  struck. 

At  the  same  instant  a  broad  flash, 
like  lightning,  swept  over  the  sea,  and 
before  it  had  well  passed  away,  was 
succeeded  by  a  ped  of  thunder.  The 
doctor,  if  doctor  he  really  were,  again 
called  upon  the  miner  to  follow  him. 

"  I  cftn  stay  no  longer.  Follow  me, 
and  your  fortune  is  made/' 

"  Now,  Heaven  and  all  the  Saints 
deliver  me  from  any  such  fcnrtune  !*' 
Maculated  the  terrified  miner. 

At  this  declaratibti/  he  of  the  red 
cloak  burst  into  an  afkpalling  roar  of 
laughter,  that  to  Philip's  eai«  had  no- 
thing earthly  in  it ;  it  wiis  louder  and 
hanher  than  the  thunder  had  been  a 
minute  before. 

*'  So  you  won't  go  with  me  .^  ex- 
daimed  the  goblin.  '*  Wdl,then,  you 
must  e'en  live  and  die  a  poor  rascally 
tinner,  as  your  father  did  before  you ; 
and,  good  faith,  it'tf  Idl  such  a  cow* 
ardly  jolterhead  is  fit  ifor.  However, 
there's  another  sack  of  gold  for  you, 
«nd  mind  you  use  it  vHsely." 
.  So  saying,  the  tempter  flung  down 
a  second  bag,  that  rattled  heavily  as 
it  fell  upon  the  shingle,  being  evi* 
denUy>  from  the  sound,  much  larger 
than  the  first.  He  then  slowly  disap* 
peared  in  the  darkness,  but,  long  af* 
ter  Ids  figure  had  ceased  to  be  visible, 
his  light  was  seen  traveUing  steadily 
along  the  waves. 

**  By  the  blessed  Rood !"  exclaimed 
Philip,  after  having  watched  it  for  se* 
veral  minutes — *'  By  the  blessed  Rood, 
he  walks  as  easily  upon  the  wirter,  as 
I  should  upon  the  diy  ground  !  I  said 
it  was  the-Old  One — I  was  sure  of  it — 
but  thanks  be  to  the  Virgin,  he's  gone, 
and  his  treasure  shan't  be  long  in  go* 
ing  after  him,  for  it's  easy  to  guess 
what  would  come  of  keeping  it.  I  have 
had  a  taste  of  that  already  m  the  mat- 
ter <rf  Ae  gold  cup— so  here  goes. 
There's  one  for  you.  Old  Beelzebub, 
and  there's  the  other — and  now  we 
are  quits,  and  I  only  pray  to  Heaven 
I  may  never  set  eyes  on  you  or  youif 
gold  again." 

Having  flung  both  bags  into  the 
sea,  as  far  as  he  had  power  to  throw 
them,  Philip  considered  that  he  had 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
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fiend,  and  006  well  WcHrihy  tonii^  by 
the  side  of  the  immortal  l^end  of 
Saint  Dunstan.  Full  of  the  glory  of 
nis  achievement,  he  returned  to  the 
village  to  impart  his  wise  and  valiant 
doings  to  his  neighbours,  and  received 
from  them  as  much  honour  and  admi- 
ration, as  if  he  had  brought  home  tne 
discovery  of  a  new  mine.  For  six  long 
months  he  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
himself  and  his  story  the  subjects  of 
universal  interest,  insomuch,  that  he 
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drunken  effinrta  to  escape  from  the 
pooL  Of  course,  he  ocnild  not  but 
know,  that  if  his  discovery  were  made 
'  public,  he  would  be  called  upon  to  re- 
fund the  gold  to  the  owner  of  the 
mine,  in  w^om  the  property  of  such 
windfalls  was  most  unquestionably 
vested ;  and,  therefore,  virith  the  help 
of  his  brothers,  he  quietly  conveyed 
it  away  on  the  occasion  of  Saint  J  ohn's 
£ve,  which  took  place  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  a  time  when  no  one  was  like- 


was  fully  entitled  to  consider  himself    ly  to  interrupt  them.  The  smuggling 
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the  most  famous  personage  in  Saint 
Just.    He  was  talked  of,  pointed  at, 
and  had  even  the  supreme  felicity  of 
being  commemorated  in  a  ballad,  writ- 
ten by  a  cobler-poet,  who  had  long 
-  been  the  glory  «f  the  town  for  his  skill 
in  mending  shoes  and  making  verses, 
though  an  unlucky  wag  once  obser- 
ved, that  if  he  were  to  make  his  shoes 
and  mend  his  verses,  it  would  be  the 
Jbetter  for  him  in  both  trades.    How- 
ever this  might  be,  the  song  was 
chanted  from  morning  to  night  by 
young  and  old,  to  the  infinite  glory  of 
?hilip ;  be^des  which,  at  a  club  held 
at  the  sign  of  .the  Three  Jolly  Malt- 
sters, his  adventures  formed  an  unfail- 
ing topic  of  conversation  amongst  the 
learned  of  the  parish ;  nor  was  it  ever 
observed,  that  his  auditors  grew  weary 
of  discussing  their  merits,  or  that  any 
one  doubted  their  reality,  excepting 
the  master  of  the  free  school,  who 
iseemed  to  have  inherited  all  the  abo- 
minable opinions  of  old  Kirton.  This 
unhappy  Httle  hunchback  never  could 
be  brought  to  listen  to  any  reason  but 
his  own,  and  would  stand  his  ground 
against  the  mighty  host  of  bis  oppo- 
nents, unmoved  by  all  arguments  save 
one,  which  was  a  branch  of  what  lo- 
gicians term  the  argumentum  ad  ho^ 
minem,  and  applied  to  his  substantial 
interests.  He  had  rummaged  out  from 
some  forgotten  nook  an  old  story  of  a 
former  owner  of  the  Hud-^Rose,  who, 
in  the  troublesome  times  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  had  secreted  a  quantity  of  gold 
in  the  mine  for  its  greater  security, 
and,  having  fallen  in  battle,  the  secret 
of  his  hiding-place  had  died  with  him. 
On  this  narrow  basis  he  had  construct- 
ed a  beautiful  building  mudi  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  though  it  might  con- 
vince no  one  else.    "  Th«  treasure," 
he  would  say,  "  I  doubt  not  Ralph 
lighted  upon  in  emerging  fit>m  the 
water  in  the  inner  cave,  whither  he 
was  most  probably  carried  by  his 


bark,  of  which  he  was  Captain,  and 
whidi  brought  him  over,  was  dose  at 
liand,  and  then  it  is  most  probable 
they  all  went  over  to  Holland,  where 
they  could  enjoy  the  property  unmo- 
lested." 

''  And  pray,"  said  Mr  Snufflebags, 
with  a  sneer  of  superior  wisdom,  ''how 
do  you  account  for  the  disajppearance 
of  the  supposed  doctor  ?" 

Snuffleoags,  it  should  be  observed, 
was  naturaUy,  from  his  office  as  pa- 
rish-clerk, 4he  champion  of  the  ortho^ 
dox  believers  in  Saint  Just  and  the 
parts  adjacent. 

"  How  do  you  account  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  doctor  ?"  he  repeat- 
ed, smiting  the  table,  as  a  man  who 
thinks  he  has  just  demolished  his  ad- 
versary. 

"  Very  simply,"  replied  the  peda* 
gogue. 

**  Simple  enough,  I'll  be  sworn," 
retorted  the  clerk,  glandng  round 
triumphantly  at  his  admirers,  who 
seeing  from  his  looks  that  he  must 
have  said  something  exceedingly  face^ 
tious,  responded  to  the  joke,  whatever 
it  might  be,  with  peak  of  laughter.   » 

**  Take  me  with  you,"  said  the 
hunchback,  a  little  disconcerted  at 
the  rough  play  of  this  artillery ;  ''  I 
used  not  the  word  after  your  interpret 
tation,  but  just  as  signifying  a  nodus, 
or  knot,  which  was  fkdlis— that  is  to 
say,  easy  of  explication." 

'*  Oho  1  you  are  at  your  hie,  h«c, 
hoc,  your  Latin,  are  you  ?"  cried  the 
man  of  the  t;hurch,  winking  most 
knowingly  at  his  lieges,  who  replied, 
as  befcMre,  yriih  furious  cachinnations, 
a  sort  of  argument  which  does  more 
to  silence  a  man,  when  left  alone  in  a , 
dilute,  than  the  clearest  syllogism. 
But  the  pedagogue  went  on  with  an 
obstinate  ignorance  of  his  own  defeat ; 
as  Napoleon  reproached  the  English 
general  at  Waterloo,  he  did  not  know 
when  be  was  beaten. 
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•*  The  doctor,"  he  said,  "  most  pro- 
bably  stumbled  by  some  accident  on 
the  brothers  as  they  were  carrying  off 
the  treasure  ;  they  were  thus  compell- 
ed to  buy  his  silence  with  a  share  of 
the  booty,  and,  as  he  could  not  enjoy 
it  here  without  exciting  suspicion,  he 
prudently  went  over  with  them  to 
Holland,  or  wherever  their  place  of 
refuge  might  be.  It  is  the  less  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  met  them 
in  their  operations,  as  his  business  led 
him  out  at  all  hours  and  in  all  places* 
I  guess,  moreover——" 

**  I  guess  this,  and  I  fancy  that,'^ 
exclaimed  Snufflebags,  interrupting 
the  schoolmaster  with  great  heat,  and 
in  a  tone  that  was  meant  by  its  mere 
weight  to  smother  all  opposition — 
**  Good  man,  keep  to  your  '  Propria 
qvuB  marrowbones/  and  leave  these 
higher  matters  to  us  gentlemen  of  the 
church.  I  and  the  vicar  are  the  best 
judges  of  what  folk  are  to  believe^ 
even  though  they  do  sport  Latin." 

'^  You  are  right.  Master  Snuffle- 
bags,"  said  I4iilip.  **  Lord  love  your 
stupid  head  with  your  guesses,  and 
fancies,  and  hard  words ;  dost  think 
brother  Ralph  is  such  a  heathen  Turk 
as  not  to  have  taken  me  with  him,  if 
he  had  fotmd  the  treasure  you  mako 
such  a  splutter  about?" 

"  Why,  you  forget,  Maste^r  Philip, 
you  did  not  choose  to  go  when  the 
I>octor  came  for  you ;  and  I  dare  say 
he  was  not  over  and  above  pressing, 
as,  the  fewer  to  share  the  spoil,  the 
better  it  would  be  for  himself  and  hi» 
partners  in  the  business." 

'*  A  marvellous  likely  tale !"  retort- 
ed die  miner.  **  Did  not  I  with  my 
own  eyes  see  the  imp  walk  upon  the 
water,  as  though  he'd  had  a  good  deal 
flooring  under  his  feet  ?  And  do  you 
think  a  doctor, — ^thatis,  a  mere  doctor 
of  flesh  and  blood,  like  any  of  us,— 
could  cross  the  sea  at  that  rate  ?" 

"  No  doubt,  if  he  were  sitting  in  a 
boat ;  I  see  nothing  to  have  prevented 
his  crossing  the  Atlantic." 


*'  And  who  told  you  he  was  sitting 
in  a  boat  ?  I  saw  no  boat." 

'^  Because  the  night  was  pitch  dark, 
and  you  were  in  too  great  a  fright  to 
know  what  you  saw, — so  there  you 
have  the  whole  mystery  unriddled." 

At  this  period  of  the  discussion — 
and  it  regularly  reached  this  point 
with  the  last  pipe — Snufflebags  would 
gravely  rise  from  his  presidential  arm- 
chair, and,  looking  around  him  with 
an  a^  of  authority,  exclaim, — *'  At 
this  rate  we  may  go  on  doubting  till 
we  have  doubted  away  die  parish  re- 
gister." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  we  could!" 
mentally  ejaculated  the  schoolmaster. 
— ^Notabene, — ^The  worthy  pedagogue 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  married, 
which  awM  calamity  was  indelibly 
recorded  in  the  above  volume,  a  huge 
folio,  bound  in  rough  calf,  with  brass 
hinges,  and  secured  from  the  eye  of 
the  profane  curious  by  clasps  of  the 
same  metal.  In  his  facetious  moments 
he  was  wont  to  call  it  the  roister  of 
the  parish  sins. 

*'  Yes,"  continued  the  derk,  the 
austere  dignity  of  his  visage  increa- 
sing as  he  proceeded ;  ''  not  only  so, 
but,  what  is  worse,  we  may  go  on  ta 
deny  there  ever  was  such  a  tmng  as  a 
ghost  or  a  wit^ ;  this  is  a  piece  of 
blasphemy  that  I  trust  no  gentleman 
here  would  entertain  for  a  moment,  as 
in  that  case  I  should  feel  it  my  dut^ 
to  report  him  as  a  black  sheep  to  his 
reverence,  the  vicar,  who  would  take 
his  measures  accordingly." 

To  this  argument,  diough  repeated 
every  dub-night,  that  is,  once  a- week, 
with  very  litUe  variation,  it  was  never 
found  that  the  little  hunchbacked 
schoolmaster  could  give  any  reply ;  it 
must  therefore  be  considered  deddve 
of  the  matter,  and  the  tale  of  |  the 
Huel  Rose  becomes  as  much  a  matter 
of  legitimate  history,  as  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  or  the 
labyrinth  of  Fair  Rosamond. 
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Ws  ieel  mightily  tempted  to  Intro* 
^uce  our  Irish  Chapters  this  month, 
yfiih  some  observatioDS  upon  the. 
chaiige^  so  gratifying  to  Protestants, 
-which  has  recently  taken  place  in  the 
aspect  of  Irish  politics.  The  Catholic 
^sociation  is  no  longer  seen  to  stand 
idone  and  unopposed,— a  many  head- 
ed monster,  ruling  o^r  the  land 
with  despotic  and  undisputed  sway. 
The  Protestatits  have  at  length  .awak« 
eiied  from  their  sleep  of  inactivity,  and 
they  jitancl  forth  in  their. strength,  like 
a  giant  refreshed. — Biit  we  must  resist 
the  inclination  which  yre  feel  to  speak 
of  polilics,  and  beg  our  readers  to  go 
along  with  ns,  while  we  afford  -them 
^me  instruction  J  and  we  hope  some 
entci-tainment  too,  upon  a  less  ambi- 
tious, but  nor.  less  important  subject. 
We  are  ever  fearful,  yrhile  we  hover 
^bout  this  Bubjact,  that  we  may  be  led 
away  from  it,  aud  Lherefoire,  without 
.  pu>ra  introduction,  pluQge  at  0XM2e,  in 
^dias.res.-    , .       ,  , 

We .  ha^e  -already  adverted*  gene-i 
ifal]y,  to  th^  unimprpv^  state  jo£  the 
land  in  Ireland ; — cultiva^on  is  ma^a- 
pedy^e^oept  in  a  few  isolated  instances, 
\a  the  cheapest  aA4  most  slovenly  man- 
ner j  the  land  is  not  assisted  neai^y.so 
much  as  it  oiightto  be,  by  manure,  or 
labour,  and  is  suffered  to  waste  much 
of  its  natural  strength  in  the  produce 
lion  of  weeds.  There  is  notmngin 
which  the  Irish  are  more  behind  the 
English  tha|]i  in  farming ;  yet  their 
materia^— the  gpound,  is  in  genial 
better  than  purs^  apd  their  ^inters  are 
considerably  more  mild.  Agricul- 
tural matters  are  commonly  managed 
in  such  a  wretchied  make-shift  way,  as 
would  appear  at  once  savage  and  ridi- 
culous to  an  English  farmer.  We 
mean,  as  to  the  general  management 
of  the  whole  farm,  not  only  in  the 
field,  but  in  the  farm  yard.  The 
crops,  when  grown  up,  appear  very 
weU,  for  they  cover  the  cobbling  work 
beneath ;  but  in  the  preparation  for 
the  crop,  and  in  the  nlanagement  of 
the  ground  after  it  is  taken  off,  the 
greatest  slovenliness  prevails.  It  is 
not  so  much  ignorance  as  want  of 
means,  and  a  perverse  addictation  to 


old  habits,  which  are  the  cause  of  this. 
Great  numbers  of  the, peasantry  eome 
to  England  every  year  to  reap  the  har« 
vest,  •  and  many  substantial  farmers 
atnd  graziers  come  yet  oftener,  to  sell 
their  cattle,  and  thev  see  a  better  ays- 
tem ;  but  the  first.class  are  exposed  to 
all  manner  of  ridicule^  (a  weapon,-  in 
the  use  of  which  the  common  people 
in  Ireland  are  singularly  expert^)  if 
they  give  up  their  old  customs,  how- 
ever barbarous ;.  while  the  old  women 
fail  not.  to  call  up  some  wise  saw  of 
superstition,  to  exhibit  the  danger  (^ 
improvement — and  things  go  on  in  the 
pld  way«  The  second  cla^  do  not  like^ 
or  cannot,  afford,  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  important  ipsprovements,  and  they 
argu^  with  perhaps  a  good  deal- of 
truth,  thfit  their  syMem  is  so  much; 
cheapei!,.  that  they  -save  in ;  the  outlay 
as  much  as  they  would  gain  in  ,pipo« 
duce,  by  «  better  and.  more  expennve 
method.  Uef^  we  fed  that  aoaie» 
thing  iporethan  the  mere  profit  at  tlie 
end  of  the  year  should  be  eonsiderad^ 
if  a  mn^  iKiflh  to  be  comfortable  md 
respectable.  These  ends  can  nev0K.be 
qblained  by  a^  mean  slovmdy  system,  of 
miserable  eoonomy. :  But  we  misfor** 
tune  of  these  peofaein  Ireland  is,  that 
tbey  hi^ve  no  taste  for  oomfort  and  re-< 
spectability ;  and  they  are  but  too  of^n 
cursed  with  landlords  who  take  no 
pains  to  encourage  such  a  taste.  In 
England  a  farmer  has  a  direct  interest 
in  employing  all  the  labour  upon  the 
farm  which  the  land  is  capable  of  re« 
ceiving  with.  pr<^t;  for  the  more  la* 
bourers  he  employs,  the  fewer  he  will 
have  to  support  at  the  work-houae  ; 
but  in  Ireland  there  is  no  such  stimu- 
lus,  and  the  ground  is  lamentably  un* 
wrought.  It  is  common  to  take  three 
crops  from  one  manuring,  and  so  good 
is  the  land,  that  sometimes  it  will  yield 
five.  The  favourite  plan,  when  it  is 
permitted  by  the  landlord,  is  to  pare 
tbe  surface,  and  bum  it  in  small  heaps, 
which  are  then  spread  over  the  land. 
This  manure  produces  excellent  pota- 
toes, and  good  after-crops, — ^probably 
because  the  weeds  being  ail  destroyed 
by  the  burning,  the  ground  is  not  ob- 
liged to  nourisn  any  thing  but  the  seed 
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town  in  it.  They  always  either  born 
the  surface,  or  provide  manure  for 
potatoes,  which  are  generally  both 
planted,  and  taken  out  of  the  ground 
with  the  spade,  or  ''£ick,"  as  they  term 
the  Instrument  with  which  they  dig, 
and  which  ddffesn  from  the  common 
•pade,  in  being  longer  and  narrower, 
with  the  handfe  at  one  side,  instead  of 
in  the  centre.  Although  planting  po« 
tetoes  in  drills,  which  admits  of  their 
being  oorered,  and  afterwards  as  they 
shoot  up,  earthed  with  the  plough, 
and  finally  turned  out  of  the  gnmnd 
with  the  same  instrument,  is  some- 
times practised ;  yet  planting  in  what 
they  call  "  lazy  beds"  is  much  more 
common.  The  cut  potatoes  are  laid 
upon  longbeds,  between  each  of  which 
a  narrow  trendi  isdug^  and  the' earth 
taken  out  is  thrown  on  either  side 
upon  the  seed  which  has  been  ^read 
out.  In  this  way,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  pkmg^  cannot  be  used,  either  in 
planting  or  taking  them  up,  but  the 
ereps  are  in  general  very  good.  They 
bave  no  notion,  however,  c»f  storing 
them  with  the  care  and  neatness  which 
the. English  fiurmer  bestows  upon  diia 
mudi  used  and  much  abused  root. 
Thtd  Irkhman  commonly  tumbles 
llitm  into  a  pit,  as  favoad  asitis  bng^ 
yiks^tiiem-as  h^^h  as  he  csn,  and  beats 
die  earth  dose  over  them-,  often  with* 
out  putd^  anything  between  the 
earth  and  the  potatoes.  In  Eng^d 
a  long  trench  is  jdug,  about  two  feet 
de^,  and  four  or  five  broad,  into 
whicli  the  potatoes  are  thrown,  and 
piled  up  to  about  four  feet  from  the 
8urfiice>  with  a  gradual  slope  on  each 
aide  like  the  roof  of  a  house ;  sheaves 
of  straw  are  then  laid  against  the  [nle 
on  both  sides,  the  ends  projecting 
above  the  top  of  the  ridge ;  the  earth 
is  beaten  down  over  the  straw  up  to 
the  ridge,  but  not  on  it,  so  that  the 
straw  forms  a  kind  of  chimney,  by 
which  air  is  admitted  to  the  potatoes 
inside,  yet  gets  so  far  warmed  in  its 
passage,  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  frost.* 
The  Irish  fields  are  excessively  un- 
sheltered; perhaps  the  mildness  of  the 
climate  makes  shelter  less  necessary. 


but  it  is  a  sad  deficiency  In  appear* 
anoe.  They  are  rarely  divided  by 
hedges,  and  evai  when  they  are,  the 
hedges  are  stunted,  loose,  and  ragged, 
without  any  standard  trees  studding 
them  at  intervals,  as  in  England.  All 
this  we  must  again  attribute,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  shameful  neglect  of 
landlords,  who,  beyond  their  own  de* 
mesne,  seem  to  take  no  more  interest 
in  the  beauty  of  their  estate^  than  if 
it  were  a  mere  convenience  to'obtain 
sent  from,  and  not  a  portion  of  their 
country  under  their  immediate  guar* 
dianship,  which  they  should  feel  uem* 
selves  bound  in  honour  to  treat  widi 
some  care  and  attenticm. 

There  are  some  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen in  Ireland,  who,  much  to  weir 
credit,  set  an  example  of  farming  in 
the  best  style;  but  their  stewards  are 
generally  Sootchmen,  who  have  not 
the  same  taste  for  neatness,  which  so 
happily  prevails  in  England.  Even  in 
the  best  fann-yards,  an  Englishman 
would  find  reason  to  complain  of  un* 
tidmess.  He  would,  perhaps,  find  the 
com  stacks  upon  stands,  and  the  hay 
upon  .the  ground— the  com  thatdied 
eTunudly,  rad  uneveidy,and  sometimea 
tfaehaynot  thatched  atatt—4hethiaah* 
ing-macfaine  rus^,  the  tem^yard  im* 
swept^  and  a  variety  of  other  things, 
petty  in  detail,  but  important  in  Uie 
genml  tfyct,  whidi  the  bad  habits  of 
the  farm-servants  mffet  to  remain  un« 
attended  to.  Upon  die  whde,  it  is  a 
genend  truth  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
that  the  land  is  shamefully  neglected 
—that  it  is  neither  fenced,  nor  dirained, 
new  manured,  nor  tilled,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  and  that  there  is  an  immense  fund 
lor  profitable  employment  of  the  peo^* 
pie,  in  die  improvement  of  the  natu* 
ral  capabilities  of  the  soil.  Neverthe* 
less,  the  Emigration  Committee  say 
the  population  is  redundant,  *^  and 
sure  they  are  all  hmwurable  men." 
More  honourable  than  wise,  however, 
as  appears  from  their  conclusions  re* 
spectmg  Ireland,  **  its  evils,  and  their 
remedies,"  which  conclusions  have 
been  shattered  to  pieces  by  the  battery 
of  Mr  Sadler's  erudition.    This  gen* 


•  We  have  been  infonned  that  in  Essex,  where  potatoes  are  more  extensively  grown 
than  in  any  other  English  county,  they  have  a  peculiar  method  of  storing  them.  A 
pit  is  dug  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  filled  with  water  ;  into  this  the  potatoes  are 
tumbled,  and  piled  up  as  high  as  can  be  accomplished  above  the  surface,  in  a  pyramidal 
form.    Clay  is  ^en*  beaten  on  the  heap,  over  straw,  and  then  tlM  whole  is  thatched, 
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tleman  has  ahewn^  by  the  most  irre* 
fragable  evidence,  that  all  the  evils 
which  the  Emigratioii  Committee  at- 
tribute to  over-populousnesSy  existed 
in  a  much  greater  d^ree  "  when  the 
inhabitants  were  wholly  inadequate  to 
possess,  or  cultivate,  a  quarter  of  the 
soil  that  diey  do  at  the  present  mo« 
ment."  The  fact  is,  or,  at  all  events, 
it  was,  in  Ireland,  that  the  land  was 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  poor  creatures, 
with  a  few  acres,  who  were  utterly 
destitute  of  the  means  to  employ  la-> 
bourers,  and  when  one  pauner  &iled 
to  pay  his  rent,  and  was  expdled  from 
his  holding,  another,  in  not  a  whit 
better  circumstances,  got  possession  of 
it,  who  was,  from  sheer  poverty,  quite 
unable  to  make  any  improvement,  or 
give  employment  to  any  but  his  own 
fomily,  and  he  paid  his  rent,  if  he 
paid  it  at  all,  not  by  making  the  land 
productive,  but  hj  living  himself,  on 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  the 
produce  that  would  sustain  life,  while 
Sbe  rent  swallowed  up  all  the  rest.  The 
ejected  man  then  became  one  of  the 
idle  ^*  redundant  population;"  and  as 
idleness  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  crime, 
he,  perhaps,  after  a  little  time,  set  fire 
to  the  new  tenant's  thatch,  or  houghed 
his  cow,  whereas  if  the  new  tenant  had 
tiie  capital  which  he  ought  to  have  had, 
he  would  have  employed  this  man  upon 
his  half-tilled  ground,  and  would  have 
found  ample  profit  in  so  doing. 

This  is  the  true  history  of  a  great 
part  of  the  redundant  population— 
they  are  redundant,  it  is  true,  and 
starving,  in  many  instances,  but  the 
land  lies  before  tnem,  which  requires 
only  their  labour  to  produce  abundance 
for  them ;  yet  they  who  are  willing  to 
work,  must  look  idly  on,  pining  in 
want,  because  the  owners  of  the  land 
will  not  consult  their  own  interest  by 
improving  it.  The  owners  of  land  in 
Ireland,  have  to  answer  to  God  and 
their  country,  for  an  enormous  deal  of 
evil,  of  which,  actively  or  passively, 
they  have  been  the  occasion.  We  wish 
we  could  arouse  in  them  that  sense  of 
shame,  which  should  make  any  landed 
gentleman  blush  to  see  his  estate  in 
the  beggarly  condition  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  Irish  estates  ore  to  be 
found.  We  wish  we  could  make  them 
feel,  that  to  have  bare,  scald,  starved- 
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looking  acres,  is  as  unbeooming  as  to 
wear  a  shabby  thread«bare  coat,  and 
that  to  have  their  estates  inhabited  by 
hungry  half-clothed  wretches,  is  not 
less  disgraceful  than  a  crowd  of  rag* 
^edmenials  would  be  about  their  dom 
m  the  squares  of  London. 

But  landlords  will  say,  *'  There  i» 
already  a  great  outcry  against  thoee 
who  are  turning  the  pauper  tenantry 
off^  their  estates,  and  we  feel  it  to  be  a 
cruel  thing  to  order  these  people  to  ba 
turned  adrift  upon  the  world."  Un» 
doubtedly  so  it  is,  and  we  would  join 
in  the  exdamadoQs  against  those  who 
suddenly  disorganize  an  established 
svstem,  without  at  all  providing  for 
tne  consequences.  The  evil  has  grown 
up  througn  the  culpable  carelessness 
of  proprietors,  and  tney  cannot  expect 
to  get  rid  of  it  wiUiout  considerable 
trouble.  Not  personal  trouble,  unless 
they  choose  it  themselves,  but  trouble 
which  they  mav  delegate  to  others— to 
judiciouspractical  agriculturists,*  who 
know  how  to  divide  estates  advantage* 
OHslv—- to  select  the  most  deserving 
of  tne  tenantry  for  larger  holdings-*- 
to  assist  them  with  some  capital,  and 
a  great  deal  of  instruction— and  to 
adopt  every  means  which  prudence 
and  charity  can  devise  to  succour  the 
gected  tenantry,  while  Uiey  are  seek* 
ing  for  other  employment.  Common 
prudence,  and  the  simplest  views  of 
their  own  interest,  dictate  to  landlords 
the  necessity  of  improving  their  estates 
by  removing  the  pauper  tenantry; 
while  humanity  commands  that  it 
should  be  done  cautiously — shewing 
m^cy  to  the  poor  people  who  are  to 
be  put  out  of  nouse  and  home.  The 
common  method  of  "  forgiving  them 
the  hiif-year's  rent,"  wnich  is  due 
when  they  are  turned  adrift,  is  not  the 
way  to  do  this.  It  is  merdy  sayings 
*'  1  will  not  send  you  to  jail  for  what 
you  owe,"  because  it  is  notorious  that 
with  these  people  the  rent  is  always 
half-a-]rear  in  advance  of  the  means  of 
paying  it. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those 
who  would  improve  their  eststes, 
should  lay  out  a  considerable  portion 
of  capital  upon  them;  and  if  they 
have  not  money  to  do  so,  they  should 
sell  some  of  their  acres,  and  improve 
the  rest,  with  the  purchase-money. 


*  Mr  Nimroo  says,  that  men  of  ibis  description  are  abuodaot  in  Iceland.^  See  3(1  Ae- 
port  on  Emigration,  p.  350.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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There  is  fai  IreUnd^  a  paltry  pride  of 
poor  geutility,  which  Englishmen 
Bcorn  and  laugh  at,  that  makes  a  man 
rather  he  called  the  lord  of  a  thousand 
wretched  starved  acres,  than  of  the 
more  valuahle  property  of  five  hun^ 
dred  acres  well  cultivated ;  and  this  is 
an  absurdity  which  often  stands  in 
the  way  of  improvement  Landlords 
must  get  capital,  and  lay  it  out,  if  they 
expect  to  improve.  In  fact,  it  they  do 
not,  they  will  not  receive  so  mudi 
rent  from  the  estate  when  set  in  large 
divisions,  as  they  do  from  the  small 
tenants,  for  these  latter  look  for  such 
an  exceedingly  small  portion  for  them- 
selves, that  they  pay  more  rent  than 
the  respectable  tenants  of  larger  por- 
tions could  pay.*  Except,  however, 
upon  the  very  narrowest  principles  of 
gain,  this  should  not  induce  a  land- 
lord to  prefer  small  tenants.  The  pro« 
prietor  of  a  house  in  London  would 
probably  get  more  rent  by  letting  it 
in  separate  rooms,  than  by  letting  it 
altogether ;  but  he  would  have  a  ais-i 
graceful  troublesome  tenantry,  who 
would  soon  wear  out  his  house ;  and 
«o  far,  what  is  true  of  a  house,  is  also 
true  of  the  divisions  of  an  estate.  It 
is  really  wonderful  how  well  the  rents 
are  paid  in  some  districts,  by  the  very 
poorest  of  the  people.  Along  the 
liOngford  and  Koscommon  line  of 
country,  for  example,  where  the  peai- 
santry  present  a  great  contrast  to  the 
fierce  inhabitants  of  Tipperary  and 
Limerick,  the  rents  are  paid  with  a 
patience  and  regularity  which,  under 
the  circumstances  of  their  extren^e 
privation,  is  surprising.  In  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Emigration  Com- 
mittee Mr  Strickland  describes  these 
people  as  possessing  small  holdings, 
the  produce  of  which  is  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  feed  their  families  with 
potatoes.  The  men  come  to  England 
for  work  during  the  harvest  time,  and 
carefully  hoarding  all  the  money  they 
can  procure,  they  bring  it  home,  and 
pay  it  almost  all  away  for  the  high 
rent  of  their  little  potatoe  ground. 
Were  it  not  for  the  wages  they  receive 
in  England,  they  could  not  possibly 
pay  rent,  for  they  could  get  no  one  to 
employ  them  at  home ;  yet  Mr  Strick* 
land  says,  ''as  to  farm  buildings,  fences, 
drainages,  and  introducing  a  proper 
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mtem  of  crops,  aU  that  is  yet  to  be 
done  in  the  part  of  Ireland  that  he  is 
in."  Is  it  any  wonder,  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  population  should 
be  found  redundant?  Or,  can. we 
marvel  at  the  wildness  and  uncouth- 
ness  of  a  peasantry,  ai)(iongst  whom 
the  commonest  arts  of  civ^y^tion  are 
not  even  attempted  ? 

Whoever  has  travelled  in  Ireland 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  vast 
fields  of  bog,  or  peat  moss,  which 
meet  and  offend  the  eye  by  their  drea«- 
ry  sameness.  These  tracts  alone,  not 
including  mountain  wastes,  constitute 
more  than  two  millions  of  acres  of 
waste  land,  which  might,  every  acre 
of  it,  be  made  into  arable  or  pasture 
land,  by  the  application  of  ci^ital, 
and  the  labour  of  the  redtindant  po- 
pulation. At  present  it  is  of  so  little 
value,  that  large  tracts  of  it  are  held 
as  mere  appendages  to  the  neighbour- 
ing lands,  and  pay  no  rent.  Indeed, 
60  careless  have  the  proprietors  been 
about  these  bogs,  and  so  loose  and  in- 
definite in  their  grants  of  them,  that 
the  uncertainty  about  the  boundaries 
and  limitations  of  different  properties, 
is  adduced  as  one  of  the  reasons  which 
prevents  the  reclaiming  of  them  being 
undertaken ;  but  this  could  spon  be 
settled  by  Parliamentary  Commission- 
ers, were  gentlemen  to  set  about  em- 
ploying the  people,  instead  of  com- 
plaining of  their  abundance. 

Nature  seems  to  invite  them  to  the 
task,  having  provided  calcareous  ma-o 
nure  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  al- 
most all  the  great  bog8,t  and  expe- 
rience has  shown  bow  very  profitable 
the  undertaking  would  be.  Those  who 
have  read  the  Emigration  Report,  or 
the  article  on  Ireland,  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  75,  may  recollect  the 
pleasing  account  which  Mr  Nimroo 
gives  of  his  success  in  reclaiming  a 
part  of  Lord  Palmerston's  bog.  We 
like  very  much  the  triumphant  way 
in  which  he  states  the  result  of  his  ex- 
periment. We  know  of  no  achieve- 
ment, the  recollection  of  which  has  a 
right  to  make  a  man's  breast  glow  with 
the  strongest  feelings  of  satisfaction, 
more  than  that  of  having  turned  a 
waste  and  howling  wilderness  into  a 
fruitful  garden— of  having  converted 
a  sterile  waste,  fit  for  little  else  than 


*  See  Evidence  of  Mr  Strickland,  3d  Report  of  Emigration  Committee,  p.  333« 
f  Emigration  Report.    JMr  ^immo*s  Evidence. 
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tketetraAt  of  roblm,  hito  a  good  land^ 
beftiing  grass  for  cattle^  and  hetbs  for 
the  service  of  man.  But  suppose  there 
were  no  snch  feeling  of  honest  exnUaL 
tion  attached  to  it-«-sappose  it  had  no* 
thing  but  the  mere  gain— nothing  but 
the  **  shekds"  to  recommend  it,  it  is 
enoi^  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
man  whose  soul  never  travelled  be- 
yond the  iMdanoe  of  a  profit  and  loss 
sheet. 

The  sum  laid  out  by  Mr  Nimmo 
was  £7  per  acre,  and  for  this  outlay, 
the  land,  which  was  previously  worth 
nothing  at  all,  became  worth  30s.  an 
acre  per  annum ! 

We  regret  that  the  Jews  are  not 

Srone  to  i^culture  in  these  latter 
ays,  nor  given,  like  their  forefathers, 
to  make  riches  by  the  propagation  of 
flocks  and  herds;  if  they  were>  we 
doubt  not  they  would  soon  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  sources  of  wealth  which 
the  uncultivated  lands  of  Ireland  pre- 
sent, and  find  abundance  of  work  fot 
what  is  called  "  the  tedundant  popu- 
lation." 

Once  for  all,  as  to  this  Population 
question, — ^We  admit,  that  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  there  is  an  exces- 
aive  surplus,  but  we  deny  that  ther^ 
is  a  population  beyond  the  means 
of  the  country  to  support,  if  these 
means  were  taken  advantage  of  as  they 
might,  and  ought  to  be.  In  Munster, 
where  there  are  1,935,619  persons  to 
8,777,150  Irish  acres,  the  redund- 
ancy is  complained  of.  In  Ulster, 
where  there  are  1,998,494  persons  to 
3,143,000  acres,  it  is  not,  except  in 
times  of  severe  depression  of  trade ; 
and  the  land  is  better  in  Munster  than 
in  Ulster.  This  fact  is  in  itsdf  suffi- 
cient proof  of  our  position.  In  the 
latter  province,  to  he  sure,  raanufao- 
tures  and  the  Protestant  religion  are 
pretty  generally  difius(xl  among  the 
common  people,  while  Munster  is  un- 
fortunately but  very  partially  blessed 
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wi^  either,  and  hende  die  dffiference 
betW^n  them  and  the  superlori^  of 
Ulster.  It  is  no  party  Or  Bolitical  feel<* 
ii^,  but  simple  truth,  wnich  dictates 
the  observation,  that  iftlreland,  where- 
ever  Protestantism  is  found,  there  is 
a  emrresponding  attention  to  domestie 
ntaprovement  and  outward  decency, 
much  beyond  what  is  to  be  found' with 
the  same  class  of  Roman  Catholics.  ^ 
We  must  now  take  leave  of  the  lancF, 
that  we  may  turn  to  another  veryim*- 
portant  branch  of  our  subject ;  un- 
willing, certainly,  to  leave  so  import 
tant  a  matter  so  lightly  touched  upon, 
yet  happy  if  we  have  said  that,  which 
mav  be  practically  useful,  to  those  wh6 
mJLe  the  afiairs  of  Ireland  their  study. 
We  must  add  one  word,  however,  lefft 
we  should  be  misunderstood  in  what 
we  have  said  about  clearing  the-  land 
of  the  poorer  description  of  tenantry. 
The  Witer  of  this  paper  is  not  one  of 
those  who  think  there  can  be  no  agri- 
cultural prosperity,  unless  fBtmern 
count  their  acres  by  the  hundred.  We 
like  not  the  policy  of  those,  **  who  join 
house  to  house,  and  lay  field  to  field, 
till  there  be  no  place,  that  they  ma^ 
be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth."  We  think  that,  with  a  care- 
ful landlord,  ot  i^nt,  who  would  look 
diligently  after  the  tenantry,  farms  oC 
40  or  50  acres  would  best  suit  the 
means,  and  the  people,  of  the  south  of 
Ireland.  Farms  of  30  acres  shoukF, 
we  think,  however,  be  the  minimum^ 
as,  while  they  are  destitute  of  manu* 
factures,  this  is  the  least  quantity 
which  win  maintain  a  peasant's  fimiil]f 
with  decency,  and  pay  rent.  In  the 
north  of  Ireland,  there  are  many  comii 
fbrtable  people  who  have  only  three 
acres,  but  in  that  case  their  ground 
may  be  considered  as  their  garden  for 
domestic  supply,  for  they  eat  all  th^ 
produce ;  the  rent  is  paid  by  labour 
at  the  spinning  wheel  and  the  loom> 
within  the  house. 


Chavter  VI. 

MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE* 


NoTwiTH STANDING  the  political 
and  local  disturbances  with  which  Ire- 
land is  so  frequently  afflicted,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  most 
groundless  degree  of  alarm  exists  in 
Great  Britain,  about  the  danger  to 
those  who  may  venture  to  embeirk  Uieir 


capital  in  manufaetmres  or  commerce 
in  Ireland. 

Orators  of  all  sorts  continually  mag^ 
nify  this  danger,  for  purposes  of  their 
own ;  practical  people  know  nothing 
about  it.  I^t  those  who  have  not  been 
in  Ireland,  look  at  the  evidence  given 
10 


befbre  tlM^  Fn-lteiBeBUvy  Goimnittec 
inl%9lk  Daring  the  TioleBtdistHTb* 
vnee»  ot  Irehmd  wkfob  nmaedkldy 
jpreeeded  tbiv  p»iod>  he  liTed  in  tM 
Yer^r  spot*  wheto  the  saifege  swuy  ef 
Captftm  Roek  wae  meal  ^l^polio,  and 
most  terriUe  in  ito  efifeots.  Every 
h^ht,  he  sajHQ^  he  eovld  see  houses  in 
khedistanee  burning  round  about  him^ 
the  work  of  the  incendiary  Rookitee^ 
yet  he  neret  dreamt  of  danger,  nor 
JERd  he  think  U  neeesaary  to  boh  hi$ 
doors  at  ni^t.  His  protection  was 
^tm^y  this-^he  empk>yed  the  people* 
Mr  Griffith  is  a  sensible^  practical  man, 
who  knows  the  people  well ;  his  opi« 
nioa  ought  to  be  of  more  avail  than 
^hat  of  a  wilderness  of  orators^  and  he 
distinctly  says,  tliat  there  is  no  dan* 
ger  fbr  those  who  employ  the  peoj^ 
and  pay  them  fnirly.  It  is  not^  how-k 
ever,  upon  Mr  Griffith'^s  evidence  mere* 
ly,  but  upon  our  own  observation  also, 
that  we  found  our  opinion.  It  will, 
we  suppose,  be  readily  adoiitted,  that 
Scotchmen  are  not  usuaUy  the  most 
fbrward  to  hazard  their  capital  at  an 
extraordinary  risk,  yet  many,  and 
idirewd  Scotchmen,  trade  in  Ireland* 
Of  the  distillers,  and  buyers  up  of  com 
Ar  expirirtation,  resident  at  alrtiost  all 
the  outports,  and  of  the  proprietors  of 
jrach  manufactories  as  do  exist  in  Ire* 
land,  the  proportion  of  Scotchmen  is 
very  great,  and  neither  have  they  ever 
himerto  frand  their  property  molest* 
ed,  nor  do  they  entertain  any  dread 
that  it  is  IBcdy  to  be  so.  In  net,  the 
general  feeling,  or  rather  absence  of 
neling,  on  this  suligect,  is  sudi,  that 
if  one  questions  any  trader  long  resi« 
,dent  in  die  country  upon  it,  he  answers 
widi  the  same  appearance  of  surprise, 
and  riowness  of  apprehending  what 
danger  you  are  talking  about,  as  might 
be  reasonably  expected  in  a  manufac- 
turer here.  If  a  man  were  taking  a 
small  farm,  from  which  another  had 
been  ^ected,  he  might  perhaps  fairly 
entertain  some  apprehension  of  the 
perils  of  cold  iron,  though  not  the 
more,  nor  perhaps  quite  so  much, 
fhat  he  happened  not  to  be  a  native  ; 
but  if  he  come,  to  turn  merchant,  he 
will  be  seen  with  gladness,  because  he 
will  spend  some  mbney,  and  interfere 
with  no  other  man's  means  of  getting 
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biead ;  aind  if  he  eome  to  set  up  jt 
taMRMifaoloiy,  which  will  employ  the 
people,  net  only  will  they  not  injure 
him,  but  the  whole  neighbourhood 
would  %ht  to  the  last  man,  soonet 
Umhi  that  a  ludr  of  his  head  should  be 
touched,  There  is  but  littie  prejudice 
even  against  machinery  in  Ireland. 
They  know,  and  feel,  that  at  least  some 
additional  eippbyment,  and  some  ad«* 
ditional  circulation  of  money,  must  re* 
stth  from  the  establi^ment  of  any 
manufacture,  and  they  haU  any  sucn 
establishment,  or  any  purchaser  of  the 
commodities  they  have  for  side,  wiUi 
joyful  acclamation.  We  have  thought 
it  right  to  say  thus  much  at  the  outset, 
concerning  this  prejudice,  so  import* 
ant,  and  so  pernicious,  in  its  effects. 

To  those  who  feel  deeply  interested 
fbr  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  the 
Empire,  the  consideration  of  Ireland's 
backwardness  in  manufactures  and 
eommerce,  is  a  cheerless  and  dispirit* 
ingtask.  It  is  a  mournful  thing  to  be- 
hold a  kingdom — ^blessed  by  Providence 
with  every  requisite  for  the  production 
of  wealth,  and  all  that  waits  upon  it 
to  improve  and  adorn  society,  and 
forming  an  integral  part  of  that  empire 
which  stands  consincuous  throughout 
the  whtAe  world  for  its  riches  and  in- 
dustry,*—still  struggling  on,  disgraced 
by  the  poverty  of  its  population,  and 
unable  to  defniy  its  proportion  of  the 
natiomd  expenses.  Period  after  pe* 
riod,  the  anomalous  condition  pf  Ire* 
land  in  this  respect,  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  most  able  and  patri- 
otic statesmen,  until  legislators  are 
weary  of  the  subject,  and  yet  conti- 
nually obliged,  from  tiie  pressing  na- 
ture of  the  evil,  to  recur  to  it,  Im- 
mediate remedy  ceases  to  be  deemed 
possible,  and  tne  most  influential  of 
the  modem  statesmen  who  have  turn- 
ed their  attenticm  to  the  afisdrs  of  Ire- 
land, has  given  his  opinion,  "  that 
the  difficulties  and  evils  which  en- 
compass that  country,  form  a  gordian 
knot,  which  cannot  be  cut,  and  which 
only  the  gradual  lapse  of  time  can  un- 
ravel.*'^ 

More  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
Sir  William  Temple  wrote  an  Essay 
upon  the  Trade  of  Ireland,  in  which  he 
gives  a  very  mekncholy  account  of  it. 
He  seems  to  think  that  the  great  cause 


•  Mr  Peel's  Speech  on  Sir  J.  Newport's  motion  for  inquiriDg  into  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, 1826.      ♦ 
Vol.  XXIV. 
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^  ^8  iMiplmr^ymfs  at  |lii|(  tinMb.^v«t 
Absentfi&i&^ipyand  amoDssfc  the  Biiiiar 
cajiises,  he  plaices  one*  which  forms  a 
faQgular  comrast  to  the  prese^teurrent 
of  opiaion,  iia|]aely>  the  thinness  of  the 
.popIUatioOy^  T^iucJi  had  b^n  gr^tly 
jV  wasted  in  die  kte  wars." 

''  These  circumstances/'  he  si^s» 
f*  so  pirejudicial  to  the  increase  c»f  trade 
and  ndies  in  a  country,  9eem  natural, 
ffr.at  imst  have  ever  been  incident  to 
thei  government  here ;  and  without 
them  the  i^tiye  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  seas  in  so  many  rich  commodities, 
^proved  by  multitudes  of  people,  and 
incmstry,  with  fhe  adyaotage  of  so 
ipany  excellent  havens,  and.  a  situation 
fo  commodious  iot  all  sorts  of  foreign 
trad^  must  needs  have  rendered  this 
kingdom  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe, 
an4  made  a  mighty  increase  both  of 
strength  and  revenue  to  the  crown  of 
England  ;  whereas  it  has  hithiirto  been 
jfither  esteemed,  and  found  to  be  our 
weajc  side,  and  to  have  cost  us  more 
blood  and  treasure  than  it  is  worth." 

^pw  very  lamentable  it  is,  that  these 
remurks.  should  be  so  applicable  to 
Ireland,  even  .at  this  day,  and  that 
while  die  Emigration  Committee  of 
1827  overturns  one  of  Sir  W.  Temple's 
pre^disposing  causes,  ai>d  Doctor  M'r 
fCuljioch  annihilates  the  other,  with  a 
fi|)ell  muttered  from  the.mystic  legends 
,of -modern  political  economy,  the  effecj^ 
remains  almost  similar ! 
^  It  is  our  opinioQ,  that  at  this  day,  Ab- 
^nteeism,  and  the  peculiar  character 
pi  the  people  of  Ireland,  are  the  caus^ 
which  operate  to  retard  the  progress  of 
xnanufactures  and  commerce ;  ^he  ten?- 
deney  of  both  being  to  prevent  the  ac«* 
cumulation  of  capital  in  the  country. 
If,  indeed,  we  could  believe  with  Mr 
]V|'CuUoph,^at^(he  difference  between 
^he  cases  of,  an  Irish  proprietor  of 
Xn  10,000  a-year,  living  on  his  estate 
or  at  Paris,  was  just  thi§ — that  in  the 
iSrst  case,^  he  would  eat  and  wear 
L'l  0,000  worth  of  Irish  commodities 
at  home ;  and  in  the  second  he  would 
^t  or  wear  them  in  Paris*«— if  we 
could  believe  any  thing  so  strange  as 
this,  w^  know  not  what  we  slmuld 
Venture  to  disbelieve  afterwards  ;  but 
Aotwithstandiog  our  belief  in  the  po* 
teoxsy  of  Irishmen's  capabilities  in  the 
arts  of  eating  and  wearing,  we  ase  yet 
incredulous  about  this  enormous  wear 


Xfi^ 


and  len^  and  .ixviewiptiiii^by  #  siii^ 

&  individual ;  luid.we  lathor  suspect* 
t  the  Lao^OOO  wcorth  of  cqpnin^« 
lies  are  ooBfiui^  by  the  prcfin^tw'a 
estabU8lunent-4)y  hia.  man  servants 
and  his  maid  8ervants>  his  cattle^and 
the  strangers  that  are  within  hia  ^itei^ 
and  by  sundry  others  to  whom  on  th# 
principle  of  rei^pciQr  ^  favours  he 
inust  also  dispense  a  little-HMidi  aa 
tailors,  shoemakers,  grocers,  wine  mer^ 
chants,  coachmakerp,  and  a  thousand 
inore»  Now,  when  this  crowd  of  peiw 
sons  and  trade  is  taken  into  consider* 
ation,  we  think  we  can  see  quite 
jdainly  how  seriously  it  may  affiMst  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland,  that  a  great 
number  of  proprietors  should  spend 
Uieir  ten,  or  tneir  twenty  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  (commodities  out  of 
the  country,  inst^  of.  in  it ;  and  aa 
trade  is  but  another  name  for  an  ex* 
change  of  c<Hnmodities,  we  cannot 
avoid  thinking,  that  if  a  landlord  resi« 
ded  at  ho^te,  when  his  c(nn>  beef,  and 
Unen«  were  sent  over  to  England^ 
which  they  certainly  would  be,  b^use 
we  want  them  here,  and  when  he  got 
back  tea,  wocdlens,  and  hardware  in 
)ieu  of  th^n,  it  would  be  aa  accessioa 
to  the  trade  of  that  country,  which 
HQw  sends  the  corn,' beef,  and  linen^ 
and  does  not  get  any  thing  back  in  re« 
turn* 

• ,  But,  nesides  this  monstrous  evil  of 
Absenteei8m,{for  thereisno use  in  pw^i* 
suing  Mr  M*Culloch's  nonsense  any 
furwer,)  the  character  ^f  ih§  Iri9k 
people  heu  always. beem  utifiwourMe  i» 
their  advancement  in  numufaetwrma 
and  commercial  greatneee^  to  whicn 
frugality,  patience,  perseverancey  in« 
dustry,  and  strict  attention,  are  very 
requisite;  and  for  the  possession  of 
which  good  qualities,  the  Irish  are  bf 
no  means  remarkable.  While  an  £ng-» 
lish  tradesman  or  shopkeeper  would 
be  up  early  at  his  business,  dine  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  work  haed  af» 
terwards,  and  hardly  ever  bestow  a 
thought  on  any  thing  but  his  businesa  ; 
an  Irishman,  without  the.tentb*part 
of  the  means,  would  endeavour  to 
'eombine  the  Ufe  of  the  gentleman 
with  that  of  the  tradesman;  make 
his  a|4pearanoe  in  his  shop  after  break* 
fiwt,  attend  to  business  till  fivror  ai« 
in  the  evening,  and  be  no  moi^e  aten 
till  the  morning.    If,  notwithstond* 
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%tig,  he  shMia  %e  m»  forttt&aCe  «  «• 
raidEe  aiew  Humsuids^  which  wotM 
cMue  «ii  Bngliflhman  to  extend  hn 
lM»falis88  aiid  'b^n  to  work  harder 
than  e^er^  he  wOT  rethe  to  his  eoantry 
honse^  and  watte  in  h»8pUabie  prqfu* 
^Hm  ^pi^^UtiMek  $h&uid  km>e  gene 
to  augmefU  hU  eapUal.  This  is  no 
ckagg^rated  statement  ^  it  is  the  oom« 
iBOB  practiee  of  the  Irish,  aild  most 
«erttuDly,  it  is  one  great  caose  of  capi* 
tal  not  aecamnUting  among  the  tra» 
diBff^as86s;  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  in 
ireiand  to  find  a  man  absorbed  in  bu* 
ainess ;  he  dashes  throogh  it  in  care* 
less  haste,  that  he  may  haTe  time  af- 
terwards for  anrasement.  Indeed,  a 
looaeness  and  carelessness,  in  erery 
department  of  life,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  of  the  people,  is  an  im« 
|«rtant  characteristic  of  the  Irish  na« 
tion,  and  is  extremely  unfavourable 
to  their  advancement  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  affitirs  of  Hk^  where 
<yrder  Mid  diseii^ine  are  the  s^irest  he* 
lalds  <^  success.  Theii^aaBq^ufne  tern- 
j)ettment>  too>  is  frequently  the  causie 
<if  great  rashness  in  their  enterprises, 
-ind  of  eoDs^eUt  disappointment  ted 
miscarriage.  The  story  of  &e  f  ridimail 
who  laid  out  all'  his  money  on  a 
splendid  purse,  quite  fbrgetting  that 
he  had  nothing  left  to  put  in  it,  is  not 
an  inapt  illustraition  of  many  iropiH*t^ 
«it  undeftakings  in  Iri^md.  Of  this 
tiatufe  wete  the  two  great  canals  from 
Dublin.  The  grand  canal  is  a  magni* 
fleent  work  for  mean  purposes.  It  is 
«f  great  breadth,  and  nas  nol^  docks 
oommunicadng  with  the  sea,  where 
slmost  the  trade*  of  Liverpool  might 
be  accommodated,  but  where  there  ia 
mbsolutely  nothing  done ;  a  single  ves* 
«el  may  occasionaily  be  seen  ib  them, 
perhaps  a  pleasure  boat 

^*  Tossing  uppn  the  waters  li^es^ly,**  ^ 

but  the  din  of  busy  life— the  crush  of 
waggoBs,  and  the  hurrying  to  and  f roof 
men,  axe  never  seen  there.  The  dodcs 
are  noble  sheets  of  water  bound  in  by 
deep.quays  of  cut  atone,  with  a  ware* 
.house  here  and  there  on.  the  banlu, 
^dropping  into  decay.  We  need  hardly 
add,  that  the  concern  is  ina  state  in 
bankruptcy ;  the  original  stockhdders 
got  nothing  at  aU,  and  those  who  lent 
jnone  V  to  carry  on  the  works,  |;ot  only 
two>thirds  of  the  promised  mterest, 
without  any  chance  of  being  able  to 
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get  back  the  prhidpal.  ^eiffidH^ 
the^hler  canal  are  in  a  similar  situa* 
tion,  both  having  beeH  undertaken 
w^^bout  proper  caution,  And  executed 
with  neeoless  extravieigancew  Indivf- 
duids  are  apt  to  fall  into  this  error  ^ 
well  as  public  companies:  Superb 
warehouses  are  built  whertf  they  are 
not  required,  and  Irishmen  become 
bankrupts  in  palaces,  where  Englidi« 
men,  in  the  same  trade,  would  have 
made  fortunes  in  dieds.  It  has  beeli 
asserted  l^  a  very  competent  judge, 
that  at  Angna,  in  the  county  of  Lef^ 
trim,  with  the  name  of  which  the  pub* 
lie  have  been  lately  familiar,  iroA 
tan  be  manufictured  of  as  good  a  qua- 
lity, and  at  as  cheap  a  rate,  as  any 
where  iti  the  empire.*  Yet  the  works 
fsdied,  in  consequence,  as^  the  sam^ 
gentleman  observes,  of  their  having 
been  commenced  originally  on  too  ex- 
tensive and  ex^nsive  a  scale.  As  thej^ 
were  undertaken  with  incautious  ea« 
gemess,  they  were  abandoned  with 
wanton  carelesisttess ;  the  at^am<'ent 
]gine  was  left  exposed  to  the  weather, 
to  be  eaten  with  rust,  and  fkll  t6 
^eces ;  and  a  new  8team*>  boiler  which 
never  was  set,  was  left  in  an  open 
yard  to  go  to  destruction,  in  a  siroOar 
inanner.t  This  is  merely  an  example 
4»f  the  unbusiness-like  fashion  in  which 
things  are  done  in  Ireland ;  a  reform 
must  take  place  in  the  habits  of  the 
people,  before  extensive  works  can 
nourish  there,  and  we  believe  sudi  a 
reform  is  now  in  progress.  The  want 
of  steadiness  in  the  workmen  is  also  a 
great  hindrance  to  extensive  under* 
ukings.  They  keep  holidays,  are  very 
-capricious,  and  apt  to  "  turn  out,"  aa 
it  IS  called,  for  more  wages,  or  rahrt-ss 
of  some  grievance,  at  &e  vcNrV  time 
4heir  araistance  is  most  wanted ;  and 
a  pnident  employer  is  obliged  to  ma* 
mige  diem  like  so  many  wayward 
children ;  but  this  is  easily  done,  by 
shewing  them  a  little  extra  kindness^ 
for  which  they  are  generally  extremdy 
grateful.  The  circumstance  of  Irv 
teid  being  placed  by  the  side  of  a  ma^ 
nu&cturing  country  so  much  richer 
than  herself,  is  also  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  her  manufiictures.  Ift 
every  extensive  manufactory,  there  ia 
a  ^pmion  of  the  goods,  which,  froih 
accident,  or  change  of  fadiion,  cannot 
find  a  market  amongst  those  who  can 
aflPord  to  pay  for  Uie  very  best  and 


*  Griffith's  Mining  Survey  of  Connaught,  p.  61.    Dub.  1828.  f  Ibid,  p.  64. 


jsent  to  poocer.customer%  and  actually 
aold  Ua  less  than  the  cost  of  its  piOf 
ducUon;  the  large  pn>fit  on  tko  svf^ 
rior  article  making  up  for  the  losa  q« 
this.  In  this  waj»  a  large,  portiim  of 
.En^ish  goods  come  into  the  Irish 
inarket,  which  it  would  be  difficult  0 
sell  in  England ;  but  Uie  Irish  pur- 
chaser cannot  affiird  to  be  so  fastidi- 
ous, and  is  glad  to  get  the  cheap  artir 
de,  althoii^h  inferior.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  for  the  Iri^  manulaetuzer 
to  bring  similar  artiples  to  market,  pm 
the  same  tetms,  as  he  has  n>Q  superior 
sale  to  remunerate  him  for  the  losiBr 
.it  is  ako  true,  that  th^e  fact  of  there 
being  so  few  manufactories  in  Ireland, 
is  ^  vesry  reason,  that  these  few  find 
a  greater  difficulty  of  sales,  than  is 
found  in  Ei^land;  because  a  pur* 
chasei:  naturally  goes  to-  the  pdaof 
where  he  will  find  the  greatest  varies* 
ty,  and  the  greatest  quantity  frma 
which  to  sdect  that  which  he  can* 
siders  most  pleasing  or  most  profita* 
ble*  These  remiurks,  however,  apply 
chiefly  to  the  higher  iMranches  of  mar 
nufactures ;  and  there  is  yet  abimdant 
field  left  in  Ireland  iox  c^italists'wh^ 
choose  to  take  advantage  of  the<cheap 
labour,  and  the  exemption  from  pooar* 
rates,  and  from  all  direct-government 
taxes,  which  is  enjoyed  ia  that  ^oun** 
try. 

The  province  of  Ulster,  and  a  iMurt 
of  Leinster  bordering  on  Ulstor,  ar^ 
it  is  well  known,  not  commonly  m«> 
clud^  in  general  remarks  upon  lie* 
land ;  the  condition  of  that  portion  of 
the  ishmd  being  as  different  from,  and 
as  superior  to  the  resl^  as  the  condi* 
tion  of  England  is  superior  to  it.  "  It 
is  remarkable,"  says  Mr  Leslie  Foster^ 
,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Lords, "  tluit 
in  the  eleven  counties  planted  by  King 
Jan^s  the  Insurrection  Act  never  was 
ia  force." 

The  population  there  is  divided,  as 
in  England,  between  agriculture,  trade, 
•and  manufactures ;  and  there  are 
bankers,  and  rich  merchants,  and  resi^ 
^nt  gentry,  and  improved  estates. 
The  hum  of  the  siniining  wheel,  and 
the  clack  of  the  loom,  are  heard  in  the 


i]p(m  bleachfi^48»  wheee  the  bnS^ 
green  is  half  oonceaM  bf  $he  imig 
Hiifia  of  white  lipen  that  glance  in 
the  sunbeams;  the  towns  .se^n  full 
of  businessy  and  the  peoiple  awake  0 
the  blessings  of  ju»diiitry  and  impn>v»r 
ment.  .  ^  ,  ^ 

.  In  this  part  of  the  towaixj^  thanka 
tfi  the  policy  of  the  Wortunate  Earl 
of  Straffi>nl,who  governed  Irehmd  with 
a  hand  directed  at  onoe  by  severity 
and  wisdom,  the  linen  manufaotuve 
was  itotroduced,  and  has  loyg  voxdL' 
nited  to  flourish.  ,  It  vras  a  manufae- 
tqre  of  the  happiest  nature  for  the  do* 
mestic  comfort  of  the  popuktipn,  ear* 
ried  on  within  their  own  houses,  and 
combined  with  i^i^ultural  purauita* 
With  its  K^o-v^eratioa  small  farms  wei^ 
not  found  to  be  a  nuisance,  because  the 
tenants  ware  enabled  to  eonsume  the 
produce  of  them  themselves*  while  the 
profits  oi  the  manufacture  enabled 
them  |o  pay  their  rents.  It  appears^ 
however,  that  the  manufacture  of  the 
coarser  description  of  linens  has  oeofi 
siderably  dedined  of  late  years,*  aa4 
the  weavii^  of  cotton  has  been  introv 
duced  ia  its  place*  MrLesUe  Fost^ 
stated  to  the  Committee  (^  the  Lords 
in  18S5,  that  aft^  the  repeal  in  18S8> 
of  what  he  says  were  erroneously  called 
*'  protecting  duties,"  the  oottcm  manur 
facture  spread  through  the  north-- 
eastern part  of  Ireland  in  a  very  smr- 
prising  manner,  and  he  inclined  to 
think,  would  hold  its  ground  theato^ 
in  connexion  with  the  finer  branches 
of  the  linen  manufscture;  while  the 
manufacture  of  the  coarser  linens  apr 
peared  to  be  migrating  to  the  west  and 
south,  and  employing  the  people  of 
Sligo  and  Mayo.  In  this  introduction 
of  cotton  weaving,  the  vast  importance 
of  the  mcreased  facilities  in  the  trans- 
mission of  goods  from  one  country  to 
the  other  was  very  strikingly  made 
manifest:  Thecottontwistwas  brought 
over  from  Manchester,  and  distributed 
amongst  the  weavers,  in  the  covndca 
€€  Down,  Antrim,  and  Louth,  who 
brought  it  back  in  the  shape  of  clothe 
which  waa  immediately  returned  to 
Manchester  to  be  hlnu^ed^  dressed^ 


*  The  spinning  of  yarn  by  the  hand  sinks  before  the  competition  of  the  madiine 
yam  manu&ctured  at  Aberdeen  and  in  Yorkshire ;  but  we  have  lately  heard  tiiat  com. 
])anic8  axe  stArting  in  Belfast  to  estabyth  flax  ftpinniog  by  steam  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  they  calculate  upon  being  able  to  drive  the  German  linens  out  of  the  British  market 
by  this  improvement.    The  cotton  weavers  in  the  north  are  rather  prosperous  at  present. 
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^d  fioHAied  far  '^  maiket^  Ltu^ 
piUky  however^  for  npiniut^  i^UoB, 
AM  beeoming  more  Bumerons  in  the 
north  of  Iielaiid^  and  it  10  possiUe 
that  the  great  cheapness  of  hand*^ 
weaving  (for  the  remuneration  to  the 
poor  weaver  is  extremely  amaU)  may 
enable  themanuiactnrers  there  to  com- 
pete with  the  power-iooms  in  England 
and  Scotland.  None  but  those  who 
have  witnessed  it  can  conceive  how 
wonderfully  the  repeal  of  the  protect* 
ing  duties,  which  we  have  just  alluded 
to^  and  the  facility  of  communication 
by  the  aid  of  steam-packets,  have 
changed  the  nature  of  mt  commercial 
intercourse  between  Ireland  and  Eng« 
land.  But  a  few  years  ago  England 
Was  to  the  mass  of  the  trading  people 
of  Ireland,  like  some  rich  house,  which 
none  but  the  more  privileged  classes 
had  any  business  to  enter;  but  now 
the  gates  are  widely  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  every  one  who  has  any  tning 
to  buy  or  sell,  -or  wants  to  gratify  his 
curiosity,  boldly  marches  in.  A  race 
of  merchants  who  lived  in  Dublin,  by 
importing  once  or  twice  in  the  vear 
from  England,  and  selling  to  retailers, 
and  country  shopkeepers,  have  been 
almost  annihilated.  There  is  no  longer 
any  use  for  them.  If  a  man  in  Dublin  * 
want  to  purchase  English  goods,  in- 
stead of  going  to  bed  at  his  own  house, 
he  goes  to  bed  in  the  steam-packet, 
and  awakes  in  the  morning  at  Liver- 
pool^tben  he  may  spend  some  hours 
m  Manchester,  dine  in  Liverpool  again 
the  same  day,  go  to  bed  in  the  steam- 
packet  as  before,  and  the  next  mom- 
ing  he  is  behind  his  counter  in  Dublin, 
just  (as  an  Irishman  would- say)  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  him.  He  has 
made  his  journey  and  his  purchases 
in  far  less  time,  than  under  the  old 
system  would  have  been  occupied  in 
higgling  with  the  Dublin  merchant 
about  me  price.  If  a  grazier  bring 
his  cattle  to  the  Smithfieldof  Dublin, 
and  finds  they  do  not  sell  as  well  as 
he  expected,  and  as  he  believes  they 
would  sell  in  England,  he  drives  them 
down  forthwith  to  the  quay,  has  them 
put  on  board  a  steamer,  and  the  men 
of  I^ancBudiire  grow  fat  on  Irish  beef 
and  mutton.  In  Holyhead  they  do 
not  take  the  trouble  of  baking,  because 
Dublin  bread  is  ver^  good,  and  the 
steam-packet  brings  it  to  them  almost 


«Faim  from  the  kith  ^en^  wUdi  ha» 
been  heated  by  English  ooala.    The 
fish  which  are  caught  in  Dublin  bay 
draw  their  last  gasp  upon  the  English 
shore ;  the  fishermui's  boat  coming  in. 
is  met  by  die  steamer  going  out,  and 
the  fish  are  purchased  by  the  steward, 
0t  the  sailors  of  the  packet.     The 
stei^mer  is  met  in  ito  turn,  in  ei^t  oc 
nine  hours,  by  boatmen  from  Liver- 
pool,  who  purchase  the  fish,  sell  a  part 
of  it  in  the  town,  and  eend  the  rest  by 
a  fouruhouvs  trip  to  Mandiester,  whew 
it  is  eaten  with  buUer  made  in  Mun- 
ster,  from  a  table  covered  with  the 
manufiicture  of  Ulster,  washed  down 
with  porter  *  manufactured  in  Dublin, 
which  is  probably  succeeded  by  a  dram 
of  whisky,  distined  in  Cork  or  Bel- 
fiut.    Tne  population  of  Ireland  seem 
strongly  inclined  to  follow  the  provi- 
sions, and  they  are  by  no  mesms  so 
welcome.    But  it  is  in  vain  to  ihink 
of  keeping  them  ofi^,  now  that  steam- 
packets  have  removed  the  tediousnesa 
and  the  peril  of  travelling  over  the  sea 
whidi  divides  them  from  us.     That 
class  of  the  community  who  in  both 
countries  must  Hve  soldy  by  the  labour 
of  their  hands,  will,  ere  very  long,  find 
a  common  level.    We  may  regret  it, 
but  we  cannot  help  it ;  and  we  doubt 
very  much  if  it  would  be  wise  to  oppose 
the  approximation  even  if  we  could* 
We  are  united  to  Ireland  for  better 
and  worse,  and  it  is  a  Weak  and  timid 
policy  to  attempt  to  kleep  her  at  bay, 
as  if  there  were  something  dangerous 
in  her  contact,  and  as  if  we  feared  she 
might  cling  about  our  knees,  though 
we  know  sue  cannot  grapple  with  our 
strength.    We  must  support  Ireland  ; 
let  us  not  then  attempt  to  keep  her  in 
poverty,  and  at  a  distance,  but  rather 
take  her  into  our  fkmily,  where  she 
may  learn  our  habits,  and  forget  her 
own  wildness  and  irr^^arity.    Let  it 
rather  be  our  task  to  cultivate  her  ca- 
pabilities, than  indolently  to  push  the 
difficulty  fhmi  our  sight  for  a  litUe 
time  by  sending  handfuls  of  her  popu- 
lation to  ^e  Colonies,  or  sending  back 
from  England  the  able  bodiea  men 
who  are  wandering  abroad  in  search 
of  food.   With  «  Ireknd  as  it  is,"  we 
send  them  back  only  to  perish  by  want, 
or  in  the  tumults  induced  by  despair. 
To  those  who  may  think  that  having 
yentured  to  speak  of  manufactures  and 


•  This  is  a  considerable  article  of  export  from  Dublin  to  Liverp^^{^ 


t«f  Irekmdae  ^  It;  in  1868.    Chap.  Vf.  XX^ 

commercej  we  ahould  proWde  a  set  of  eonte  account  of  dfcie  state  of  Ireland, 

tables  of  imports  and  exports  in  bvsi-'  iHofltrlttedliy  taMei,  kndputforthby  a 

ness-like  fksnion,  we  bes^  leave  to  in-  Monsieur   G«sar  McMreau,  who^  we 

timate,  that  our  tnresent  purnose  is  to  know  not  how>  happens  to  be  an  F.R.S* 

exhibit  pictorial  sketches,  and  general  of  London.    Hits  geiitletaan  seena 

statements,  and  that  we  haye  not  room  to  have  a  psssion  for  *^  tables/'  and  for 

for  elaborate  details.  These  details  may  lithography— for   his  thirty  shilling 

be  found  in  a  thick  blue  book,  fuU  publication  is  entirely  from  the  litho- 

of  arithmetical  figures,  yclept  the  An-  graphic  press,  and  fortunately  written 

nual  Financial  Statement,  which  the  in  «o  minute  a'  character,  that  very 

Treasury  publishes  every  year  for  the  few,  even  wi^  the  best  double  speota« 

benefit  of  Parliament  and  the  public  eles,  can  read  it*    In  his  calculations. 

We  think  it  right,  however,  to  inform  he  out- Humes  even  iiis  friend  Mr 

such  of  our  friends  as  delight  in  the  Hume-hims^,  and  the  publication  is 

oontemi^ation  of  masses  of  numerical  more  elaboratel3^wrong,than  any  other 

figures,  that  (hey  are  not  to  confide  in  we  ever  happened  to  meet  with. 
A  publication,  purporting  to  be  an  ac« 


ODE  TO  TA'N  HILL, 
WHILOM  CALLED  SREOMI^OUSLY  ST  ANNfi's  HILL,  IK  WILTSHIRE,* 

1. 

Bless  thy  smooth  crown,  old  round  topp'd  hill ! 
Let  dreamers  call  thee  what  they  will— <• 

What  signifies  thy  name?  :'  ^    . 

Though  Bowles,  withi  bias  all  awry, . 
Hun  round  thy  verge,  or  even  I 

On  thee  would  build  my  £une  ? 

2. 
What  boots  it  whether  Anne  or  Pan, 
Mercurius,  or  infernal  Tan, 

Were  worshipped  on  thine  hea4  ? 
Or  what  if  bearded  priests  of  Thoth 
(Fit  name  for  grinnmg  God  of  Goth !) 

Stalk'd  th(^e  in  mystic  tread  ? 

3. 
Little  indeed !     Yet  man  would  know 
The  cause  of  all  thin^  here  b^w ; 

And  so,  he  rapks  his  brfiin ; 
Invents,  discsrdi,  then  frames  anew 
Fresh  theories  ^ucS)  more  strange  than  true. 

And  of  his  dreams  grows  vain* 

4. 

Still,  ihere  thou  art,  in  siie  and  form. 
The  same  as  when  the  Roman  storm  ,     . 

On  our  forefathers  broke;  ., 

,   And  there  wilt  be  when  y^ars  have  SL^ 
.  Our  theoriea  lost,  and  we  all  dead, 
JUid  all  our  dreams  a  jok& 

^. 
What  pass'd  some  few  score  years  ago^ 
Perchance  the  wisest  of  us  know  ; 

But  all  is  dark  beyond. 
A  wild  confused,  mysterious  tale. 
Of  Druid,  Roman,  Pict,  and  Gael, 

And  Saxon « Engkdond."  ^  t 

PiniitnnrlilOljiiffQOglP 
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6.    .  ■        ,'    -'•-' 

Yet  kH^9  thou  tackorn  old  hill, 
Tbftt  learned  anUqaiurians  will 

DiscoTer  what  they  please ; 
And,  having  cast  their  eyer  on  thee. 
They'll  eat  into  thy  mystery. 

Like  nihhling  mice  in  cheeae« 

.      -7.     ■        .      ' 
They  do  aver  that  they  can  trace. 
That  Britain's  ancient,  painted  raosj 

Contrived  a  thundering  Grod,* 
With  monstrous  paunch  and  flaming  eyes> 
Which  they  set  up,  'mid  hideous  crie8>  ^    ^ 

And  worahipp'd  on  thy  sod» 

8. 
And  there  invoked,  with  potent  charm. 
The  bugbear  not  to  do  them  harm. 

And  offer'd  man  or  beast. 
(Ad  offering's  thought  a  custom  good. 
By  Idols,  e'en  ^ough  made  of  wood  ;  ^ 

At  least,  so  thin^  the  priest) 

9. 
Deny  it  if  thou  can'st !  Thy  name 
Too  clearly  doth  the  truth  proclaim  t 

Else,  wherefore  art  thou  Tan  ?  t 
Thou  hast  no  tan- pit  dug  in  thee, 
No  leathern  hides,  nor  ot^-bark  tree. 

Nor  fear'st  the  Excise-man. 

'  10.  _  , 

A  fair  too,  (not  a  wife)  hast  thou. 
Which  horse  and  oxen,  sheep  and  cow. 

Doth  yearly  bring  to  thee  ; 
And  men  who  bend  at  Pluto's  shrine. 
Which  is  a  remnant,  I  opine. 

Of  dark  Idolatry. 

11. 
Then,  maidens  fair,  in  youth  and  glee. 
Come,  trippingly,  to  widk  on  thee. 
With  lovers  hand  in  hand^~ 


*  ^^  A  thifhdering  god.** — ^The  term  we  now  use  for  Tanarb,  thunder,  being  thtf 
Belgic  Donder  (with  the  Saxon  Shibboleth  Th,  instead  of  D,)  and  the  Gallic  Tonnerre, 
wliich  our  ancestors  would,  according  to  the  spirit  of  their  language,  shorten  into  Ta« 
nar>  or  Tan,  as  our  modern  young  lilies  are  wont  to  abbreviate  modem  French  *'^  bien'* 
into  bang,  ^^  Mademoiselle,**  into  Mumzell,  &c.  Moreover,  be  it  observed,  that  al- 
though  the  Zii;«  ^^ovtmoc,  Jupiter  (onitrualis,  sen  toUans,  and  Tanaris,  are  all  one  and 
the  same,  (as  mudi  as  it  is  possible  to  identiiy  ideal  images,  which  never  existed  but 
in  the  superstitious  and  bewildered  fancies  of  mankhidf  with  each  odier,)  nevertheless^ 
our  forefathers  were  not  indebted  to  the  Romans  for  the  said  Ood.  It  seems  that,  even 
in  those  dark  ages,  French  fashions  and  customs  were  the  rage,  and  that  Tan,  like  Ju- 
lius Ciesar,  landed  in  Kent,  may  be  fairly  inferved  from  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Tha« 
net,  T«Mt,  or  Tanet.  If  any  one  doubt  the  coneectnie»s  of  this  inference,  let  him  read 
Mr  Bowles*s  letter  respecting  words  commencing  wi^  Tot — such  as  Tottenham  Park, 
Tottenham  Court,  Totness,  &c  These  Tots,  cum  muhia^  a/ti#,  (excepting,  perhaps, 
Joseph  Uume*s  to/des,  which  certes  have  nothing  decidedly  mercurial  about  them,)  all 
indicate  tiie  existence  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mound  or  temple,  dedicated  to  Tenth,  or  Thoth 
the  British  Mercury.  ^  t 
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That  these  are  idpls  I  contend^ 
And  worshipp'd  too. — Thoult  not  pretend 
They  come  there  to  he  tann'd  ? 

Oh,  no !  That  kind  of  worship  throre 
Before  mankind  inyented  Jove, 

Or  flint  axe  hew'd  out  Tan ;  * 
And,  wert  thou  levell'd  with  the  plain. 
Triumphant  would  it  still  remain. 

As  when  i^Srst  h^an. 

•  13.  ^ 

And  then  thy  fair  hath  got  a  knack 
Of  rearing  temples  on  thy  hack. 

With  rites  that  might  appal 
Tanaris'  worshippers — ^for,  lo  I       .       .  , 

Priests,  frcfm  their  mouths,  strange  incense  blow,, 

And,  loudly,  "  Bacche  I"  call,  f 

14. 
These  are  thy  summer  rites.    And  when 
Stern  winter  comes,  horse,  hounds,  and  men 

Scour  through  the  plains  below  ; 
And,  when  thy  well-known  head  is  seen. 
Thy  priests,  in  scarlet,  black,  and  green. 

Shout "  Tan/' or  "  Tal  lo  r  J 

15. 
Weigh  well  this  damning  evidence ! 
To  saintship  thou  hast  no  pretence  ; 

Thine  is  no  hallow'd  ground. 
But,  Tan,  I  fear,  that  thou  art  still. 
As  in  thy  youth,  a  wicked  hill. 

Though  how  on  Christian  ground.  P.  W. 

■  It  would  be  scarcely  wdrth  while  to  repeat  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  an- 
cient Britons  used  weapons  and  tools  of  flint,  were  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  observing, 
that  the  Wiltshire  Downs  produce  that  commodity  in  great  abundance. 

-f-  Doubtless,  the  same  as  the  ancient  Bax;^<u.  *'  Bacchi  Sacerdotesj  quce  furore  ah 
iUo  immitto  agitahanturJ*'* — Scapula. 

X  Tallyho  has  long  beep  substituted  for  Tan  lio  I-i^how  long,  it  'is  perhaps  im- 
possible to  ascertain  ;  but  that  /  should  be  adopted  for  »,  will  surprise  no  one  who  is 
disposed  to  examine  the  subject.*  The  Attic  dialect  changes  y  into  X,  and  the  Doric, 
X  into  y.  This  fact  were  alone  sufficient;  but  the  euphony  of  ''  Tallyho  !"  when  vo- 
ciferated in  the  field  from  Stentorian  lungs^  ia  far  greater  than  ''  Tan  lo  r*  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  sudden  jerk  given  to  the  tongue  in  pronouncing  the  »,  which,  as  modern 
Ktonodtride,  might  endanger  a  front  tooth  or  two.  Should  any  incredulous  person, 
however,  see  fit  to  question  the  oOTrectnesi  of  our  derivation,  let  him  be  so  go<fd  as  to 
furnish  us  wi^  a  better.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  joyous  cry  is  a  corruption 
of  Talio,  signifying  thereby  that  huntins  is  the  exercise  of  a  spiedes  of  lex  talionis,  as 
though  one  would  say,  ^'  Reynard !  you  nave  stolen  my  goose,  and  I  will,  in  revenge, 
have  your  brush  I*^  Revenge,  indeed  I  Is  there  the  most  distant  appearance  of  that 
vile  spirit  in  the  jolly,  smiling,  uproarious  faces  of  a  set'of  jolly  fox-hunters  ?  None  but 
a  Oodmey  could  have  dreamed  such  a  dream.  Let  him  creep  out  fVom  beneath  the 
^  sulphurous  canopy**  of  smoko,  some  fine  morning,  and  waylay  and  riioot  a  fox  when 
the  hounds  are  in  full  cry,  and  truly  he  shall  receive  his  reward  for  so  kindly  assisting 
the  teveterate  sportsmen  in  taking  Uieir  revenge. 

The  character  of  a  brave  warrior  and  a  bold  hunter  have  ever  been  synonimoas 
among  rude  and  uncivilized  nations ;  and,  in  our  late  encounters  on  the  continent,  we 
have  had  no  smaU  reason  to  be  grateful  that  they  are  frequently  stOl  united  in  the 
same  person.  Tan  was  the  Gtod  of  War,  and  in  the  field,  where  sport  was  to  be  fcmlid, 
and  alacrity  of  body  and  mind  acquired,  his  votaries  fitted  themselves  to  defend  and 
fight  for  their  country.  They  acquainted  themselves  with  every  pass  and  rising  ground^ 
b^,  wood,  and  valley.  What  need  of  more,  than  stating  that  the  Duke  is  a  fbx- 
hunter? 
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THE  wife's  TBIAL  ;  OBj  THE  f KfAUDllTO  WIDOff. 

A  J^EAHATIC  yOEM, 

FOUNDED  ON  MR  CEABBE's  TALE  OF  THE  *'  CONTTDANT." 

By  C.  Lamb. 

Mr  Selby^  m  WUt9Hr0  OmUieman, 
Eathbbine^  Wifi  to  iy«%. 
Lucy,  Sister  to  Seibff, 
,  Mrs  FBAMPTON/a  9F9dS0W. 
Servants. 

Scene,  at  Mr  SeS^y's  hotue,  or  in  the  §roun4i  adjacont, 

SCENE— a  Library. 
Mr  Sblby^  Kathbeikb. 

Sdhy,  Do  not  too  far  mistako  iiie>  gentlest  wife ; 
I  meant  to  dride  your  Tirttfes,  not  yonnelf. 
And  those  too  with  allowmnce.    I  have  not 
Been  blest  by  thy  fair  side  with  five  whfite  years 
Of  smooth  and  even  wedlock,  now  to  toudi^ 
With  any  strain  of  harshness  on  a  string 
Hath  yielded  me  such  music    Twbs  the  quality 
Of  a  too  ffrateful  nature  in  my  Katherine, 
That  to  the  lame  performance  of  some  vows. 
And  common  courtesies  of  man  to  wife. 
Attributing  too  much,  hath  sometimes  seem'd 
To  esteem  as  fiivours,  what  in  that  blest  union 
Are  but  reciprocal  and  trivial  duet. 
As  fairly  yours  as  mine  i  'twas  this  I  thought 
Gently  to  reprehend. 

Kaih.  In  friendship's  barter 
The  riches  we  exchange  should  hold  some  level. 
And  correfponding  worth.    Jewels  for  toys 
Demand  some  thanks  thrown  in.    You  took  me,  sir, 
To  that  blest  haven  of  mv  peaee,  your  bosom. 
An  orphan  fonnder'd  in  me  world's  blaek  storm. 
Poor,  you  have  made  me  ridi ;  from  lonely  maiden, 
Your  cherish'd  «nd  your  fuB-acoompanied  wife.       , 

Selby.  But  to  div^t  the  sutject :  Kate,  too  fond 
I  would  not  wrest  your  meanings ;  else  that  wovd 
Accompanied,  and  ftdl-accompanied  too. 
Might  raise  a  doubt  in  some  men,  that  theit  witet 
Haply  did  think  their  company  too  long ; 
And  over-company,  we  know  by  proof. 
Is  worse  than  no  attendance. 

Kath,  I  must  guess. 
You  speak  this  of  the  Widow««» 

Selby.  'Twas  a  bolt 
At  random  shot ;  but  if  it  hit,  believe  me, 
I  am  most  sorry  to  have  wounded  you 
Through  a  friend's  dde.    I  know  not  how  we  have  swerted 
From  our  first  talk.    I  was  to  coutioii  yon 
Vol.  XXIV.  «E 
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Against  this  fault  of  a  too  gratefiil  nature : 
Which,  for  some  girlish  obligations  past. 
In  that  relenting  season  of  the  heart. 
When  al^htest  favours  pass  for  benefits 
Of  endless  binding,  would  entail  upon  you 
All  iron  slavery  of  obsequious  duty 
To  the  proud  will  of  an  imperious  woman. 

Kath.  The  favours  are  not  slight  to  her  I  owe* 

Sellw,  Slight  or  not  slight,  the  tribute  she  exacts. 
Cancels  all  dues—  C^  voice  within. 

even  now  I  hear  her  call  you    ^ 
In  such  a  tone,  as  lordliest  mistresses 
Expect  a  slave's  attendance.    Prithee,  Kate, 
Let  her  expect  a  brace  of  minutes  or  so. 
Say,  you  are  busy.    Use  her  by  degrees 
To  some  less  hard  exactions. 

Kath.  I  conjure  you. 
Detain  me  not.    I  will  return— 

Selby,  Sweet  wife 
Use  thy  own  pleasure—  [^Eanl  Katherine, 

but  it  troubles  me. 
A  visit  of  three  days,  as  was  pretended. 
Spun  to  ten  tedious  weeks,  and  no  hint  given 
When  she  will  go !  I  would  this  buxom  Widow 
Were  a  thought  handsomer !  I'd  fairly  try 
My  Katherine's  constancy ;  make  desperate  love 
In  seeming  earnest ;  and  raise  up  such  broils. 
That  she,  not  I,  should  be  the  first  to  warn 
The  insidious  guest  depart. 

Ee^enter  Eatherine. 

So  soon  retum'd  f 
What  was  our  Widow's  will  ? 

Kath.  A  trifle,  sir. 

Sdhy.  Some  toilet  service — to  adjust  her  head. 
Or  help  to  stick  a  pin  in  the  right  place— 

Kath.  Indeed  'twas  none  of  wese. 

Selby.  Or  new  vamp  up 
The  tamish'd  doak  she  came  in.    I  have  seen  hex 
Demand  such  service  from  thee,  as  her  maid. 
Twice  told  to  do  it,  would  blush  angry-red. 
And  pack  her  few  clothes  up.    Poor  fool !  fond  slave  ! 
And  yet  my  dearest  Kate ! — This  day  at  least, 
(It  is  our  wedding  day^  we  spend  in  freedom. 
And  will  forget  our  Widow. — Philip,  our  coach- 
Why  weeps  my  wife  ?  You  know,  I  promised  you 
An  airing  o'er  the  pleasant  Hampshire  downs 
To  the  blest  cottage  on  the  green  hill  side. 
Where  first  I  told  my  love.    I  wonder  much. 
If  the  crimson  parlour  hath  exchanged  its  hue 
For  colours  not  so  welcome.    Faded  though 
It  be. 

It  will  not  shew  less  lovely  than  the  tinge 
Of  this  faint  red,  contending  with  the  pale. 
Where  once  the  full-flush'd  health  gave  to  this  cheek 
An  apt  resemblance  to  the  fruit's  warm  side. 
That  bears  my  Katherine's  name. — 

Our  carriage,  PhDip. 


Enter  a  Servant. 
Now,  Robin,  what  make  you  here  ? 
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Serv.  May  it  please  you^ 
The  coachman  has  driven  out  with  Mistress  Frampton. 

Sdby.  He  had  no  orders — 

Serv.  None^  sir,  that  I  know  of. 
But  from  the  lady,  who  expects  some  letters 
At  the  next  Post  Town. 

Selby.  Go^  Robin.  [;^ExU  Servant. 

How  is  this  ? 

Kath.  I  came  to  tell  you  so,  but  fear'd  your  anger-— 

Selby*  It  was  ill  done  tho\igh  of  this  Mistress  Frampton, 
This  forward  Widow.    But  a  ride's  poor  loss  ' 

Imports  not  hiuch.    In  to  your  chamber,  loye. 
Where  you  with  music  may  beguile  the  hour. 
While  I  am  tossing  oyer  dusty  tomes. 
Till  our  most  reasonable  friend  returns. 

Kath,  1  am  all  obedience.  ^EjcU  Katherine. 

Seiby.  Too  obedient,  Kate, 
And  to  too  many  masters.     I  can  hardly 
On  such  a  day  as  this  refrain  to  speak 
My  sense  of  this  injurious  friend,  this  pest, 
This  household  evil,  this  close-clinging  fiend. 
In  roush  terras  to  mv  wife.    'Death,  my  own  servants 
ControU'd  above  me  I  orders  countermanded ! 
What  next? 

{Servant  entere,  and announceethe  Sielcr 

Enter  Lucy. 
Sister !  I  know  you  are  come  to  welcome 
Hiis  day's  return.    'Twas  well  done. 

Ijucif,  Tou  seem  ruffled. 
In  years  gone  by  this  day  was  used  to  be 
The  smooUiest  of  the  year.    Tour  honey  tum'd 
So  soon  to  gall  ? 

Selby.  Gdl'd  am  I,  and  with  cause. 
And  rid  to  death,  jet  cannot  get  a  riddance. 
Nay,  scarce  a  ride,  by  this  proud  Widow's  leave. 

Lucy.  Something  you  wrote  me  of  a  Mistress  Frampton. 

Selby.  She  came  at  first  a  meek  admitted  guest. 
Pretending  a  short  stay ;  her  whole  deportment 
Seem'd  as  of  one  obliged.    A  slender  trunk. 
The  wardrobe  of  her  seant  and  ancient  dothing. 
Bespoke  no  more.    But  in  few  days  her  dress. 
Her  looks,  were  proudly  changed.    And  now  she  flaunts  it 
In  jewels  stolen  or  borrow'd  from  my  wife; 
Who  owes  her  some  strange  service,  of  what  nature 
I  must  be  kept  in  ignorance.    Katherine's  meek 
And  gentle  spirit  cowers  beneath  her  eye. 
As  spell-bound  by  some  witdi. 

Lucy.  Some  mystery  hangs  on  it.  ^    ' 

How  bears  she  in  her  carilage  towards  yourself? 

Selby.  As  one  who  fears,  and  yet  not  greatly  cares 
For  my  displeasure.    Sometimes  I  have  thought, 
A  secret  glimce  would  tell  me  she  could  love. 
If  I  but  gave  encouragement.    Before  me 
She  keeps  some  moderation ;  but  is  never 
Closeted  with  my  wife,  but  in  the  end 
I  find  my  Eatherine  in  briny  tears. 
From  the  small  chamber,  where  she  first  was  lodged 
The  gradual  fiend  by  specious  wriggling  arts 
Has  now  ensconced  herself  in  the  best  part 
Of  this  large  mansion ;  calls  the  left  win  her  own  ; 
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Commands  my  servants,  equipage.— I  hear 

Her  hated  tread.    What  naalQea  sht  hack  iO  fooa  ? 

EnUr  Mr9  FiuOf rTOK«     -   .    . 

Mr9  Fr.  O,  I  am  jdter'd,  hrtttfed«  and  shook  to  deft(2i» 
With  your  vSe  Wiltshire  roads.    Thetrillain  ?hil%i 
Chose,  on  my  conscience,  the  penrersest  traeksi 
And  stoniest  hard  knes  in  ill  the  county> 
Till  I  was  fiiin  get  out,  and  so^iralk  haok> 
My  errand  unperfom'd  at  A&dmrer^ 

t^ucy.  And  I  shall  lo?e  the  knave  fo't  «T«r  after*  {Aside. 

ilf r«  i^r.  A  iriend  with  yoa  I 

Selbff,  My  ddeit  dster  Luey» 
Come  to  con^tidate  this  retnniing  mom**^ 
Sister,  my  wife's  friend,  Mstr^ai  FkaniptOB*        . 

MrsF'Ttay,  ,    : 

Be  seated.    For  your  brother's  sake^  jan  are  wdcoBMk 
I  had  thought  this  day  to  have  spent  in  hom^  ftshk)a 
With  the  good  couple,  to  whose  hospitality 
I  stand  so  far  indebted.    But  your  conuag 
Makes  it  a  feast. 

JiMcy.  She  does  the  honours  natuTally-i***«»  ^  ^i<fe 


Selby.  As  if  she  were  the  mistress  of  the 

Mrs  F*  I  love  to  be  at  home  with  loving  fitaida* 
To  stand  on  oeremony  wdtfa  obligations. 
Is  to  restrain  the  obliger.    That  old  coach,  though. 
Of  yomrs  jumbles  one  strangely.- 

Selby.  I  shall  order 
An  equipage  soon,  more  easy  to  you,  madam*«'^«> 

Lucy.  To  drive  her,  and  her  pride  to  liodSsr, 
I  hope  he  means.  :     ~    {Aside, 

Mr9  F.  I  must  go  trim  mysebf ;  this  bumUed  gai^b 
Would  shame  a  wedding  feast.    I  Have  your  le^re 
For  a  short  absence f^-HUid  yonr  Catherine  m.i>* 

Selby.  You'll  dtod  her  in  her  doaet****^ 

MrsF.  Fare  you  well,  tiien.  {Exit, 

Selby s  How  like  you  her  annnuiee  ? 

Zrucy.  JBvcn  so  well> 
That  if  this  Widow  were  my  guest,  not  yonrs^ 
She  should  have  coach  enough,  and  scope  to  ri^ 
My  merry  ,groam  should  in  a  trice  convey  her 
To  Sarum  Plain,  and  set  her  down  at  Stondienge^ 
To  pick  her  path  through  those  antiques  at  lekure  ; 
She  should  take  sample  of  our  Wiltshire  flints. 
O,  be  not  lightly  jealous !  nor  surmise;, 
That  to  a  wanton  bold.£Med  thing  like  this 
Your  modest  shrinldog  Kaiherine  could  impart 
Secrets  of  any  worth,  especially 
Secrets  that  touch'd  your  pcaee.    If  diere  be  ang^t^ 
Mv  life  upon't,  'tis  but  some  girlish  story 
Of  a  First  Love;  which  even  the  boldest  wile 
Might  modestly  deny  to  a  husband's  ear. 
Much  more  your  timid  and  too  s^uitive  Kathcriut* 

Selby.  I  think  it  is  no  more ;  and  will  dismiaa 
My  further  fears,  if  ever  I  have  had  such. 

Lucy.  Shall  we  go  walk  ?    I'd  see  your  |;ardeii8,  bmiier  ; 
And  how  the  new  trees  thrive,  I  reoommendtd. 
Your  Katherine  is  engaged  now 

Selby.  I'll  attend  you.  \^Eaeunt. 
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Hfrnnkfefnr^  Pbilx^^  and  ottov^  langMng. 

Hminkm  Onr  Lid/t  guett,  nnoefaer  ^bort  ride^  letms  ruffled^ 
And  somewhat  in  ditoxder*    liuli]^  IMiilip, 
I  do  suspect  some  ngoery*    Your  m«d  tridcs 
Will  some  day  oost  yoa  a  good  place^  I  wurant. 

Phil  Good  Mistims  Jane,  our  serious  houselEeeperf 
And  tege  Duenaa  to  the  maida  and  souUiot»> 
We  must  have  leave  to  laugh ;  our  brains  are  younger^ 
And  undisturb'd  with  care  of  keys  and  pantries. 
We  are  wild  things 

^tie^.  Good  Philip^  tdl  ui  alL 

AIL  Ay,  as  you  live,  tell>  tell-— ^ 

Phil.  Mad  fellows^  you  shall  have  it. 
The  Widow  8  bell  rang  hutily  «ad  loud«-«-« 

Butler.  I  think  that  no  one  can  mistake  her  ringing. 

WaUing^maid,  Our  JUidy's  ting  is  soft  sweet  music  to  it^ 
More  of  entreaty  hath  it  than  oommand. 

Phil  I  lose  my  story,  if  you  inteivupt  thus. 
The  bell,  I  say,  rang  fiercely ;  and  a  Toiee 
More  shrill  than  bdl^  caU'd  out  for  <'  Coachman  PhiUp." 
I  stinught  obey'd,  as  'tis  my  name  and  office. 
*'  Drive  m^"  quoth  she,  **  to  the  next  mai^et  town. 
Where  I  have  hope  of  letters.''    I  made  haste. 
Put  to  the  horses,  saw  her  £urly  coseh'd. 
And  drove*her-«— 

Waiting-nuddb  «— *•  By  the  strait  )iigh  road  to  Andover, 
I  guess 

PhU.  Pray,  warrant  thii^  within  your  knowledge, 
Good  Mistress  Abigail;  Iochc  to  your  dressings. 
And  leave  the  skill  in  hones  to  the  coachman. 

Butler.  He'll  have  his  humour ;  best  not  interrupt  him. 

PhiL  'Tis  market-day,  thought  I ;  and  the  poor  beasts. 
Meeting  such  droves  of  cattle  and  of  people. 
May  take  a  fright ;  so  down  the  lane  I  trundled. 
Where  Gioodman  Dobson's  crazy  mare  was  founder'd. 
And  where  the  flints  were  bq;gest,  and  ruts  widest 
By  ups  and  downs,  and  such  bone- cracking  motions. 
We  floundered  on  a  fturlong,  till  my  madam. 
In  policjT,  to  save  the  few  joints  left  her. 
Betook  her  to  her -feet,  and  there  we  parted. 

All.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Butler.  Hang  her,  'tia  pity  such  as  she  should  ride. 
^   Waiting-maid.  I  think  she  is  a  witch ;  1  have  tired  myself  out 
With  sticking  pins  in  her  pillow;  still  she  'scapes  them. 

Butler.  Am  I  with  helping  her  to  mum  for  claret, 
But  never  yet  could  cheat  her  dainty  palate. 

ffausek.  Well,  well,  she  is  tbe  guest  of  our  good  Mistress, 
And  so  should  be  respected.    Though,  I  think. 
Our  Master  caves  not  for  her  company. 
He  would  ill  brook  we  should  expren  so  mudi. 
By  rude  discourtesies,  and  short  attendance. 
Being  but  servants.   iJ  Ml  rings  furiouely.)   'Tis  her  bell 

speaks  now;  • 
Good,  good,  bestir  yourselves :  who  knows  who's  wanted  ? 

Butler.  But  'twas  a  merry  trick  of  Philip  coachman. 
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SCENET-3ffv  .%%'*  Chamber.  ^ 

Mrs  Framptok,  Kathjebins^  working. 

'  Mrs  F.  I  am  thinkings  cbHd,  how  contrary  our.fatei 
Have  traced  our  lots  through  life.    Another  needle^ 
This  works  untowardly*    An  heiress  horn 
To  splendid  prospects^  at  onr  common  school 
I  was  as  one  above  you  all,  not  of  you  ; 
Had  my  distinct  prerogatives ;  my  freedoms. 
Denied  to  you.    Pray,  listen  ■    ■ 

Kath.  I  must  hear. 
What  you  are  pleased  to  spclak ! — How  my  heart  sinks  here  l-^^Aside, 

Mrs  F»  My  chamber  to  myself,  my  separate  maid,  . 
My  coach,  and  so  forth.— Not  that  needle,  simple  one. 
With  the  great  staring  eye  fit  for  a  Cyclops ! 
Mine  own  are  not  so  blinded  with  their  griefs. 
But  I  could  make  a  shift  to  thread  a  sma&er. 
A  cable  or  a  camel  might  go  through  this, 
And  never  strain  for  the  passage. 

Kaih.  I  will  fit  you.— 
Intolerable  tyranny  I  (Aside. 

Mrs  F.  Quidc,  quick ; 
.  You  were  not  once  so  slack.— As  I  was  saying,  - 
Not  a  young  thing  among  ye,  but  observed  me 
Ahove  the  mistress.     Who  but  I  was  sought  to 
In  all  your  dangers,  all  your  little  difficulties,  ' 

Your  girlish  scrapes  ?  I  was  the  scape-goat  still. 
To  fetch  you  off;  kept  all  your  secrets,  some. 
Perhaps,  since  then 

Kath.  No  more  of  that,  for  mercy. 
If  you'd  not  have  me,  sinking  at  your  feet, 
Cleave  the  cold  earth  for  coEoibrt.  .  (Kneels. 

Mrs  F.  This  to  me  ? 
This  posture  to  your  friend  had  better  suited 
The  orphan  Catherine  in  her  humble  school-days. 
To  the  then  rich  hdress,  than  the  wife  of  Selby, 
Of  wealthy  Mr  Selby, 

To  the  poor  widow  Frampton,  sunk  as  she  is. 
Come,  come, 

'Twas  something,  or  'twas  nothing,  that  I  said ; 
I  did  not  mean  to  fright  you,  sweetest  bed-fellow ! 
You  once  were  so,  but  Selby  now  engrosses  you. 
I'll  make  him  give  you  up  a  night  or  so; 
In  faith  I  will :  that  we  may  lie,  and  talk 
Old  tricks  of  schooldays  over. 

Kath.  Hear  me,  madam-—— 

Mrs  F.  Not  by  that  name.     Your  friend 

Kath.  My  truest  friend. 
And  saviour  of  my  honour ! 

MrsF.  This  sounds  better; 
You  still  shall  find  me  such. 
V     Kath.  That  you  have  graced 
Our  poor  house  with  your  presence  hitherto. 
Has  been  iny  greatest  comfort,  the  sole  solace 
Of  my  forlorn  and  hardly  guess'd  estate. 
'     You  have  been  pleased 

To  aooept  some  trivial  hospitalities. 
In  part  of  payment  of  a  long  arrear 
I  owe  to  you,  no  less  than  ror  my  life. 
Mrs  F.  You  speak  my  services  too  large. 
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0    Eaih,  Nay,  less;        . 
For  what  an  abject  thing  were  life  to  me 
Without  your  sijence  on  my  dreadful  secret ! 
And  I  would  wish  the  league  we  have  reoew'd 
Might  he  perpetual — 

Mrs  F.  Have  a  care,  fine  madam  !  {Aside. 

Kath.  That  one  house  still  might  hold  as*   But  my  husband 
Has  shown  himself  of  late 

Mrs  F.  How,  Mistress  Selby  ? 

Kath.  Not,  not  impatient.    Yon  misconstrue  him. 
He  honours,  and  he  loves,  nay,  he  must  love 
The  friend  of  his  wife's  youth.    But  there  are  moods. 
In  whidi— 

Mrs  F.  I  understand  you  ;^n  which  husbands. 
And  wives  that  love,  may  wish  to  be  alone. 
To  nurse  the  tender  fits  of  new-bom  dalliance. 
After  a  five  years*  wedlock. 

Kath.  Was  that  weU, 
Or  charitably  put  ?  do  these  pale  cheeks 
Proclaim  a  wanton  blood  ?  tms  wasting  form 
Seem  a  fit  theatre  for  Levity 
To  play  his  love-tricks  on ;  and  act  such  follies. 
As  even  in  A£fection>  first  bland  Moon 
Have  less  of  grace  thai^  pardon  in  best  wedlocks  ? 
I  wa§  about  to  say,  that  there  are  times. 
When  the  most  frank  and  sociable  man 
May  surfeit  on  most  loved  society. 
Preferring  loneness  rather— 

MrsF.  To  my  company— - 

Kath.  Ay,  yours,  or  mine,  or  any  one's.    Nay,  take 
Not  this  unto  yourself.    Even  in  toe  newness 
Of  our  first  married  loves  'twas  sometimes  so. 
For  solitude,  I  have  heard  my  Selby  say,  ' 
Is  to  the  mind  as  rest  to  the  corporal  functions ; 
And  he  would  call  it  oft,  ^e  day's  soft  sleep. 
s       Mrs  F.  What  is  your  drift  ?  and  whereto  tends  this  speech^ 
Rhetorically  kbour'd  ? 

Kath.  That  you  would 
Abstain  but  f^om  our  house  a  month,  a  week  j 
I  make  request  but  for  a  single  day. 

Mrs  F.  A  month,  a  week,  a  day !  A  single  hour 
Is  every  week,  and  month,  and  the  long  year. 
And  all  the  years  to  come !  My  footing  here, 
Slipt  once,  recovers  never.    From  the  state 
Of  gilded  roofe,  attendance,  luxuries. 
Parks,  gardens,  sauntering  walks,  or  wholesome  rides, 
To  the  bare  cottage  on  the  withering  moor. 
Where  I  myself  am  servant  to  mysdf. 
Or  only  waited  on  by  blackest  thoughts, 
I  sink,  if  this  be  so.    No ;  here  I  sit. 

Kath.  Then  I  am  lost  for  ever ! 

(Sinks  ai  herfset^eurtain  drops. 

SCE^E'^Af^  Apartment,  contiguous  to  the  last.   . 

Selby,  as  if  listening* 

Selby.  The  sounds  have  died  away.    What  am  I  change^  to  ? 
What  do  I  here,  listening  like  to  an  abject. 
Or  heartless  wittol,  that  must  hear  no  good. 
If  he  hear  aught  ?  ^'  This  shall  to  the  ear  of  your  huabaod^^'Tp 
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It  was  the  WidoVs  word.    I  gi^ess'd  soirie  myttery,  % 

And  the  solution  with  a  yengeance  comes. 

What  can  my  wife  have  left  untold  to  me. 

That  must  he  told  by  proxy  ?  I  Ifcgin 

To  call  in  doubt  the  course  of  her  Ufe  past 

Under  my  very  eyes. '  She  hath  not  been  good. 

Not  yirtuous,  not  discreet;  she  hath  not  outrun 

My  wishes  still  with  prompt  and  meek  obsenranee. 

Perhaps  she  is  not  fair,  sweet- Toioed ;  her  eyes 

Not'like  ^e  dbve's ;  all  this  as  well  may  be. 

As  that  she  should  entreature  up  a  secret 

In  the  peculiar  closet  of  her  breast. 

And  grudge  it  to  my  ear.    It  is  my  right 

To  claim  we  halves  in  any  truth  she  owns. 

As  much  as  in  the  babe  I  have  by  her : 

Upon  whose  face  henceforth  I  fear  to  look. 

Lest  I  should  fancy  in  its  innocent  brow 

Some  strange  shame  written.  '    ' 

Enkr  Lucy. 

Sister,  an  anxious  word  with  you. 
From  out  that  chamber,  where  m^  wife  but  now 
Hdd  talk  with  her  encroaching  fhend,  I  heard 
(Not  of  set  purpoae  hark'ning,  but  by  chance) 
A  yoice  of  chiding,  answer'd  by  a  tone 
Of  replication,  such  as  the  meek  dove 
Makes,  when  the  kite  has  dutch'd  her.    The  high  Widow 
Was  loud  and  stormy.    I  distinctly  heard 
One  threat  pronounced—"  Your  husband  shall  know  aU." 
I  am  no  listener,  dster ;  and  I  hold  ^ 

A  secret,  got  by  such  unmanly  shift. 
The  pitiful'st  of  thefts ;  but  what  mine  ear, 
I  not  intending  it,  receives  perforce, 
I  count  my  lawful  price.    Some  subtle  meaning 
Lurks  in  this  fiend  s  bdiaviour  ;  which,  by  force. 
Or  fraud,  I  tDxapt  make  mine. 

Lucy.  The  gentlest  means 
Are  still  the  wisest    What,  if  you  should  press 
Your  wife  to  a  disdoture  ^ 

SeOnf.  I  have  tried 
All  gentler  means;  thrown  out  low  hints,  which,  though 
Merely  suggestions  sdU,  have  never  fkil'd   ~ 
To  blanch  her  cheek  with  fears.    Roughlier  to  insist. 
Would  be  to  kill,  where  I  but  meant  to  heal. 

Lucy.  Tour  own  description  gave  that  Widow  out 
As  one  not  much  predse,  nor  over  coy. 
And  nice  to  listen  to  a  suit  of  love. 
What  if  you  feign'd  a  courtsh^,  patting  on, 
'     (To  work  the  secret  from  her  easy  fUth,) 
For  honest  ends,  a  most  dishonest  seeming  ? 

Selby.  I  see  your  drift,  and  partly  meet  your  counsd. 
But  nniBt  it  not  in  me  appear  prodigious. 
To  say  the  least,  unnatural,  and  suspicious ; 
To  move  hot  love,  where  I  haye  shewn  cool  scorn. 
And  undiasembled  looks  of  blank  aversion  } 

Lucy,  Vain  woman  is  the  dupe  of  her  own  charms ; 
And  easily  credits  the  resistless  power,' 
That  in  besieging  Beauty  lies,  to  cast  down 
The  dight-biult  fortress  of  a  casual  hate. 

S^.  I  am  resolved 

Lucy.  Success  attend  your  wooing  ! 

8M9.  And  rn  .boat  it  wundly,  my  w«e  •bttr.^^    q^CE«««<. 
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•  SCENE— .2^e  Zriferary. 

Mr  SHELBY,  Mrs  Frampton. 

Selby.  A  fortunate  encounter^  Mistress  Frampton. 
My  purpose  was,  if  you  can  spare  so  much 
From  ypur  sweet  leisure,  a  few  words  in  private. 

Mrs  F.  What  mean  his  alter'd  tones?  These  looks-to  me, 
Whose  glances  yet  he  has  repell'd  with  coldness  ? 
Is  the  wind  changed  ?  I'll  veer  ahout  with  it> 
And  meet  him  in  all  fashions.  (^Aside* 

All  my  leisure, 
Feehly  hestow'd  upon  my  kind  friends  here> 
Would  not  express  a  tythe  of  the  obligemettta 
I  every  hour  incur. 

Selbi/.  No  more  of  that.— 
I  know  not  why,  my  wife  hath  lost  of  late 
Much  of  her  cheerful  spirits. 

Mrs  F,  It  was  my  topic 
To-day ;  and  every  day,  and  all  day  long, 
i  still  am  chiding  with  her.    ''  Child,"  I  said. 
And  said  it  prSetty  roundly — ^it  may  be 
I  was  too  peremptory— we  elder  school- fellows> 
Presuming  on  the  aavantage  of  a  year 
Or  two,  which,  in  that  tender  time,  seem'd  much^ 
In  after  years,  much  like  to  elder  sisters. 
Are  prone  to  keep  the  authoritative  style. 
When  time  has  made  the  difference  most  ridiculous. 

Selby,  The  observation's  shrewd. 
,  Mr;/  F.  "  Child,"  I  was  saying, 
**  If  some  wives  had  obtained  a  lot  like  yours," 
And  then  perhaps  I  sigh'd,  *'  they  would  not  sit 
In  corners  moping,  like  to  sullen  moppets. 
That  want  their  will,  but  dry  their  eyes,  and  look 
Their  cheerfiQ  husbands  in  the  face,"  perhaps 
I  said,  their  Selbys,  "  with  proportion  d  looks 
Of  honest  joy." 

Selby,  You  do  suspect  no  jealousy  ? 

MrsF.  What  is  his  import  ?  Whereto  tends  his  speech  ? — {Aside* 
Of  whom,  or.  what,  should  she  be  jealous,  sir  ? 

Selby,  I  do  not  know ;  but  women  have  their  fancies  ; 
And  underneath  a  cold  indifference. 
Or  show  of  some  distaste,  husbands  have  mask'd 
Arrowing  fondness  for  a  female  friend, 
Wnich  the  wife's  eye  was  sharp  enough  to  see. 
Before  the  friend  had  wit  to  find  it  out* 
You  do  not  quit  us.soon  ? 

Mrs  F.  'Tis  as  I  find 
Your  Katherine  profits  by  my  lessons,  sir.-^ 
Means  this  man  honest  ?  Is  there  no  deceit  ?  {Aside. 

Selby.  She  cannot  chuse.— Well,  well,  I  have  been  thinking. 
And  if  the  matter  were  to  do  again— 

3fr*  F.  What  matter,  sir  ? 

Selby.  This  idle  bond  of  wedlock ; 
These  sour- sweet  briars,  fetters  of  harsh  silk  ; 
I  might  have  made,  I  do  not  say  a  better. 
But  a  more  fit  choice  in  a  wife^ 

Mrs  F.  The  parch'd  ground. 
In  hottest  Julys,  drinks  not  in  the  showera 
More  greedily,  than  I  his  words !  {Aside. 

Selby.  My  bumour 
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Is  to  be  frank  and  jovial ;  and  that  man 
Affects  tne  best,  who  mbst  reflets  me  in 
My  most  free  temper. 

Mrs  F.  Were  you -free  to  ehlise, 
'As  jestingly  111  pat  the  supposition. 
Without  a  thought  reflecting  on  yovr  Kftdierme;  ' 

What  sort  of  woman  would  you  make  your  ch(»ce  ? 

5e/&y.  I  like  your  humour,  and  will  meet  your  jeat      1'   ' 
She  8m>uld  be  one  about  my  Katherine's  age ; 
.    But  not  80  old,  by  some  ten  years,  in  gravity.  '^ 

One  that  would  meet  mj  mirth,  sometimes  outhm  it ; 
No  puling,  pining  moppet,  as  you  said, 
Kor  moping  muo,  that  I  must  still  be  teaching 
The  fre^oms  of  a  wife  all  her  Hfe  after : 
But  one,  that^  haying  worn  the  chain  befvnre, 
(And  worn  it  lightly,  as  report  gave  out,) 
Enfranchised  from  it  by  her  poor  ibd's  death. 
Took  it  not  so  to  heart,  that  I  need  dread 
To  die  myself,  for  fear  a  second  time  ^  - 

To  wet  a  widow's  eye. 

Mrs  F.  Some  widows,  sir,  «         ' 

Hearing  you  talk  so  wildly,  would  be  apt 
To  put  strange  misconstruction  on  your  worda. 
As  aiming  at  a  Turkish  liberty. 
Where  the  free  husband  hath  his  several  mates ; 
His  Penseroso,  hi^  Allegro  Wife,  ' 

To  suit  his  sober,  or  his  frolic  fit; 

Sdby,  How  judge  you  of  that  latitude  ? 

MrsF.  As  one. 
In  European  customs  bred,  must  judge.    Had  I 
Been  bom  a  native  of  the  liberal  East, 
I  might  have  thought  as  they  do.    Yet  I  knew 
A  married  man  that  took  a  second  wife. 
And  (the  man's  circumstances  duly  wdgh'd. 
With  all  thdr  bearings)  the  considerate  world 
Nor  much  approved,  nor  much  condemn'd  the  deed. 

56%.  You  move  my  wonder  strangely.    Pray,  proceed. 

Mrs  F.  An  eye  of  wanton  liking  he  had  pla<^ 
Upon  a  Widow,  who  Hked  hikn  again,  * 

,But  stood  on  terms  of  honourable  love. 
And  scrupled  wronging  his  most  virtuous  wi^ 
When  to  their  ears  a  lucky  rumour  ran^ 
That  this  demure  and  saintiy*seeming  wife 
Had  a  first  husband  living ;  with  the  which 
Being  question'd,  she  but  faintly  could  deny. 
*'  A  priest  ii^deed  there  was ;  some  words  had  paa^ 
But  scarce  amounting  to  a  marriage  rite. 
Her  friend  was  absent ;  she  supposed  him  dead  ; 
And,  seven  years  parted,  both  were  free  to  chuse." 

Selby.  What  did  the  indignant  husband  ?  Did  he  not 
With  violent  handlings  fitigmati2e  the  cheek 
Of  the  deceiving  wife,  who  had  entail'd 
Shame  on  their  innocent  babe  ? 

JMrs  F.  He  neither  tore 
His  wife's  locks  nor  his  ^wn ;  but  wisely  weighing 
His  own  offencse  with  hers  in  equal  poise. 
And  woman's  weakness  Against  the  streii^gth  of  man. 
Came  to  a  calm  and  witty  oom^Hromise. 
He  coolly  took  his  gay-faced  widow  home^ 
'  Made  her  his  second  wife ;  and  still  the  first 

Lost  few  or  none  of  her  prerogatives. 
The  servants  call'd  her  mistress  still ;. she  ktpt 
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The  keysy  and  had  the  total  ^xkeripg 

Of  the  house  affairs ;  aad^.  some  fiHgbt  toys  excepted^ 

Was  all  a  moderate  wife  would  wish  to  he. 

Selby*  A  tale  full  of  dramatic  incident  !«^ 
^  And^  if  a  man  should  p\}t  it  in  a  play» 

How  should  he  name  the  parties  ? 

Mrs  F.  The  rain's  name  . 
Throv^  time  I  have  forgot— the  widow's  too  >— 
But  his  ^rst  wife's  first  name,  h^  maiden  one. 
Was— not  unlike  to  that  your  Kathenne  bore,. 
Before  she  too|^  the  hononr'd  Qt^le  of  Sellnr. 

Selby.  A  dangerous  meaning  in  your  riddle  lurks;        , 
One  knot  is  yet  unsolved ;  that,  told,  this  strange 
And  most  mysterious  drama  ends.    The  name 
Of  that  first  husband 

-   •       J^n^er  LucYt 

Mrs  F.  Sir,  ypwr  pardon. 
The  allM^ory  fits  your  ^rivato  ea^ 
.  Some  haUT  hofur  hence,  m  the  gaiQen'a  secret  y^aik. 
We  shall  have  leisure.  C^xit. 

Selby.  Sister,  whence  ^uHne  you  ? 

Lucy.  From  your  poor  Katherine's  chamber,  where  th^  droops 
In  sad  presageful  thoughts,  and  si^ha,  and  weeps^ 
And  seems  to  pray  by  turns.   At  tune%  she  looks 
As  she  would  pour  her  secret  in  my  bo^m — . 
Then  starts,  as  I  have  seen  her,  at  the  Ineotion 
Of  some  immodest  act.   At  her,  request, 
I  left  her  on  h»  knees. 

Sellfy.  The  fittest  posture  ; 
For  great  has  he&i  her  fbuU  to  Heav^i  and  me. 
She  married  m)e,  with  a  firjst  husband  living. 
Or  not  knewn  not  to  be  so,  which,  in  the  judgment 
Of  ai^  but  indifferent  Jumesty, 
Must  be  esteem'd  the  same.    The  shallow  Widow, 
Caught  by  wy  art,  under  a  riddling  veil 
Too  thin  to  hide  her  meaning,  hath  confess'd  all. 
Your  oonun^  in  broke  off  the  conference. 

When  she  was  ripe  to  tell  the  fatal  name^  ^ 

That  seals  my  wedded  doom. 

Luojf*  Was  she  so  forward 
To  pour  her  hateful  meanings  in  your  ev 
At  the  first  hint? 

Seihy.  Her  newly-fiatter'd  hopes 
Array 'd  theqwelves  at  fint  in  forms  of  doub^  ; 
And  with  a  female  caution  she  stood  off 
'    Awhile,  to  read  the  meaning  of  my  suit. 
Which  with  such  honest  seeming  I  enforced. 
That  her  cold  som^^  soon  gave  way ;  and  now 
She  rests  pepared,  as  mistress,  or  as  wife. 
To  aeize  the  place  of  her  betrayed  friend*— 
My  much  offending,  but  more  suffi^ng,  Katherine.   .     ^ 

Lucy.  Into  what  labyrinth  of  fearful  shapes 
My  simple  project  has  conducted  ypu !-~ 
Were  but  my  wit. as  skilful  to  invent 
A  due  to  lead  yoi:^  forth  I — ^I  call  to  mind 
A  letter,  which  your  wife  rec^eived  Irpm  the  Cape, 
Soon  after  you  were  married,  widi  some  drcumstancei 
Of  mystery,  too. 

Selby.  I  well  r^membeir  it. 
That  letter  did  confirm  the  truth  (she  said) 
Of  ft  friead's  deaths  whisbjihe  had  Umf  fear'd  ixxf^        . 
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But  knew  not  for  a  fact.    A  yootb  of  promise 
She  gave  him  out*-a  hot  adventurous  spirit^- 
That  had  set  sail  in  quest  of  golden  dreams^ 
And  cities  in  the  heart  of  Cental  Afric ; 
But  named  no  names^  nor  did  I  cqre  to  press 
My  question  further^  in  the  passionate  grief    ' 
She  8hew*d  at  the  receipt.    Might  this  he  he  ? 

Lucy.  Tears  were  not  alL    When  that  first  shower  wm  past. 
With  clasped  hands  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Heav'n> 
As  if  in  thankfulness  for  some  escape^ 
Or  strange  deliverance^  in  the  newsimplied. 
Which  sweeten'd  that  sad  news. 

iSe%.  Something  of^that 
I  noted  also  ^ 

Lucy.  In  her  closet  once. 
Seeking  some  other  trifle,  I  espied 
A  ring,  in  mournful  characters  decyphering 
The  death  of  "  Robert  Halford,  aged  two 
And  twenty."    Brother,  J  am  not  given  , 
To  the  confident  use  of  wagers,  which  I  hold 
Unseemly  in  a  woman's  argument ; 
But  I  am  strangely  tempted  now  to  risk 
A  thousand  pouncU  out  of  my  patrimony^ 
(And  let  my  future  husband  look  to  it. 
If  it  be  lost,)  that  this  immodest  Widow 
Shall  name  the  name  that  tallies  with  that  ring. 

Sdhy,  That  wager  lost,  I  should  be  rich  indeed-^ 
Hich  in  my  rescu^  Kate*-rich  in  my  honour. 
Which  now  was  bankrupt.    Sister,  I  accept 
Your  merry  wager,  with  an  aching  heart 
For  very  fear  of  winning.    'Tis  the  hour 
That  I  should  meet  my  Widow  in  the  walk. 
The  south  side  of  the  garden.    On  some  pretenee 
Lure  forth  my  Wife  that  way,  that  she  may  witnesB 
Our  seeming  courtship.    Keep  us  still  in  sight. 
Yourselves  unseen  ;  and  by  some  sign  I'll  give, 
(A  finger  held  up,  or  8^  kerchief  waved,) 
You'll  know  your  wager  won — then  break  upon  ub. 
As  if  by  chance. 

Lucy,  I  apprehend  your  meaning—— 

SeWy,  And  may  you  prove  a  true  Cassandra  here. 
Though  my  poor  acres  smart  f<^'t,  wagering  sister. 


{JEx$uiU. 


SCENE— 3fr«  Sdby's  Chancer. 
Ijdrs  Fbamftok — Fatbbrine. 


Mrs  F.  Did  I  express  myself  in  terms  so  strong  ? 

Kath.  As  nothing  could  have  more  afiHghted  me. 

Mrs  F.  Think  it  a  hurt  friend's  ;|est,  in  retributioB 
Of  a  suspected  ^cooling  hospitality. 
And,  for  my  staying  here,  or  going  hence, 
(Now  I  remember  something  of  our  argument,) 
Selby  and  I  can  settle  that  between  us. 
You  look  amazed.    What  if  your  husband^  child. 
Himself  has  courted  me  to  stay  ? 

jTaf  A.  You  move 
My  wonder  and  my  pleasure  equally. 

Mrs  F.  Yes,  courted  me  to  stay,  wi^'d  all  objeotionsj 
Made  it  a  favour  to  yourselves ;  not  me. 
His  troublesome  guest,  as  you  snnnised.  Child,  child^^ ' 
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When  I  recall  bis  pattering  welcoiae,  I 
Beain  to  think  the  burden  of  my  presence 
Was 

Kath.  What,  for  Heaven 

Mrs  F.  A  little,  little  spice 
Of  jealousy — that's  all^^<an  honest  pretext,  ^ 

No  wife  need  bludi  for.    Say  that  you  should  see^ 
(As  oftentimes  we  widows  take  such  freedonqs,  ^ 

Yet  still  on  this  side  virtue,)  in  a  jest  \ 

Your  husband  pat  me  on  the  cheek,  at  steal 
A  kiss,  while  you  were  by, — ^not  else,  for  virtue's  sake* 

Kath.  I  coiUd  endure  all  this,  thii^ing  my  husband 
Meant  it  in  sport 

Mrs  F,  But  if  in  downright  earnest 
(Putting  myself  out  of  the  question  h^e) 
Your  Selby,  as  I  partly  do  suspect, 
Own'd  a  divided  heart — r- 

Kaih.  My  own  would  break— 

Mrs  F.  Why,  what  a  blind  and  witless  fool  it  is. 
That  will  not  see  its  gains,  its  infinite  gains 

Kath.  Gain  in  a  loss ! 
Or  mirth  in  utter  desolation  ! 

Mrs  F.  He  doting  on  a.  face— suppose  it  mine. 
Or  any  other's  tolerably  fair— 
What  need  you  care  about  a  senseless  secret  ? 

Kath.  Perplex'd  and  fearful  woman !  I  in  part 
Fathom  your  dangerous  meaning.    You  have  broke 
The  worse  than  iron  band,  fretting  the  soul. 
By  which  you  held  me  captiye.    Whether  my  husband 
Is  what  you  give  him  out,  or  your  fool'd  fancy 
But  dreams  he  is  so,  either  way  1  am  free. 

Mrs  F.  It  talks  it  bravely,  blazons  out  its  shame  ; 
A  very  heroine  while  on  its  knees; 
Kowe  s  Penitent,  an  absolute  Calista ! 

Kath.  Not  to  thy  wretched  self  these  tears  are  falling  ; 
But  to  my  husband,  and  offended  heaven. 
Some  drops  are  due — and  then  I  sleep  in  peace, 
»      Relieved  ttom  frightful  dreams,  my  dreams  though  sad* 

Mrs  F.  I  have  gone  top  far.    Who  knows  but  in  this  mood  *  * 
She  may  forestall  my  story,  win  on,  Selby 
By  a  frank  confession  ?':-^nd  the  time  draws  on 
For  our  appointed  meeting.    The  game's  desperate. 
For  which  I  play.    A  moment's  d&rence 
May  make  Ham  or  mine*    I  fly  to  meet  him. 

lEait. 

SCENE— ^  Garden. 

Mr  Selby— Mrs  F&ampton. 

Selby.  I  am  not  so  ill  a  guesser.  Mistress  Frampton, 
Not  to  conjecture,  that  some  passages 
In  your  unfinish'd  story,  rightly  inteorpreted. 
Glanced  at  my  bosom's  peace ; 
You  knew  my  wife  ? 

Mrs  F.  Even  from  her  earliest  schodl  days.^— What  of  that  ? 
Or  how  is  she  concem'd  in  my  fine  riddles. 
Framed  for  the  hour's  amusement  ? 

Selby.  By  my  hopes 
Of  my  new  interest  concdved  in  you, 
Andby  thehonQitpassioQofmy  heart»  r^  T 
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Which  not  ohliquely  I  to  you  did  hint ; 
Come  from  the  clouds  of  misty  allegory> 
And  in  plain  language  let  me  hear  the  worst. 
Stand  I  disgraced^  or  no  ?    - 

Mrs  F*  Then,  hy  my  hopes  ' 

Of  my  new  interest  oonceiT'd  in  yoa ; 
And  by  the  kindling  passion  in  my  breast. 
Which  through  my  nddlea  you  had  afanost  read. 
Adjured  so  strongly,  I  will  tell  ^rou  alL 
In  her  school  ^^eafs,  then  bordering  ob  ^ftoen. 
Or  haply  not  much  past;  she  loved  a  youth— —« 
"     Sdby.  My  most  ingenuous  Widow— ^ 

MrsF.  Met  him  oft  _ 

^y  stealth,  where  I  still  of  the  party  wao  ■  ■■ 

Selby,  Prime  confidant  to  all  the  school,  I  warranty 
And  general  go-between.-^«*  {Aside. 

ilfr«  7^.  One  mom  he  came   -  '      t . 

In  breathless  haste.   '^  The  ship  was  under  sail^ 
Or  in  ffiw  hours  would  be,  that  must  convey 
Him  and  lua  destinies  to  barbarous  diores. 
Where,  should  he  perish  bv  inglorious  bauds. 
It  would  be  consolation  in  his  death 
To  have  <9ll'd  his'Eatherine  Ai^.'^ 

Saby.  Thus  far  the  story 
Tallies  with  what  I  hoped.  {Aside. 

Mrs  F.  Waveriiig  between 
The  doubt  of  doing  wrong,  and  loung  him  ; 
And  my  dissuasions  not  aer  hotly  urged, 
Whom  he  had  flatter'd  with  ihe  bride-maid's  part  ;-— 

Seihy*- 1  owe  my  subtle  Widow,  then,  for  this.  {Aside. 

Mrs  F.  Briefly,  we  went  ta  diurch.    The  ceremony 
Scarcely  was  huddled  over,  and  the  ring 
Yet  cold  upon  her  finger,  when  they  parted—- 
He  to  his  ship ;  and  we  to  sdiool  got  bade. 
Scarce  nuss'd,  before  the  dinner-bell  could  ring, 

Selby.  And  from  that  hour— *- 

Mrs  F.  Nor  sight,  nor  news  of  him. 
For  aught  that  I  oirald  hear,  ^e  e'er  obtain'd« 

Selby.  Like  to  a  man  that  hovers  in  suspense 
Over  a  letter  just  receiv'd,  on  which 
The  black  seal  hath  impress'd  its  omkieus  tc^en. 
Whether  to  open  it  or  no,  so  I       - 
Suspended  stand,  whether  to  press  myfkte 
Further,  or  check  ill  curiosity. 
That  tempts  me  ta  ttctte  loss. — ^The  name,  the  maaam 
Of  this  fine  youth  ? 

Mrs  F.  What  boots  it,  if  'twere  told  ? 

A'c%.  Now,  by-owrlovfei;  ' 

And  by  my  hopes  of  happier  wedlocks,  some  day 
To  be  accompush'd,  give  to  me  his  name !  . 

Mrs  F.  'TIS  no  such  serious  matter.    It  was — Huntingdon. 

Selby.  How  have  thtee  little  syllables  pludc'd  from  toe 
A  world  of  countless  hopes ! — {Aside.)    Evasive  Widow  I 

MrsF.  How,  sir!    I  like  not  this.  {Aeide. 

Selby.  No,  no,  I  meant 
Nothing  but  good  to  thee.    That  other  woman. 
How  shaill  I  lodl  her  bur  evasive,  false. 
And  treacherous  ?— by  the  trust  I  place  in  thee. 
Tell  me,  and  tell  me  truly,  was  the  namt 
As  you  pronounced  it  ?  .  ■.         . 

ilfr«  K  Huntingdon— ^e  name, 
Whidi  his  paternal  gran^fithcr  aatttiQed,  . 
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Together  with  the  estates,  of  a  remote  " 

Kinsman :  hut  our  high*spidted  youth—— * 

SeHhy.  Yes— ^ 

MrsF.  Disdaining,  : 

For  sordid  pelf  to  truck  the  &mily  honours. 
At  risk  of  tne  lost  estates,  resumed  the  old  style,. 
And  answer'd  only  to  the  name  of— — ^ 

Selby.  What--i—  •  a 

ilfr^i?'.  Of  Halford 

Selby.  A  Huntington  to  Halfbrd  dianged  so  sbon ! 
Why,  then  I  see,  a  witch  hath  her  good  spells,  I 

As  well  as  had,  and  can  hy  a  backward  anarm 
Unruffle  the  foul  storm  she  has  just  been  raising. .  -   {Aside, 

{He  make^  the  signal 

My  frank,  fair  ^ken  Widow  !  let  this  kiss. 
Which  yet  aspires  no  higher,  speak  my  thanks. 
Till  I  can  thmk  on  greater. 

BrUer  Lucy  und  Eatherine. 

MrsF.  Interrupted! 

Selby,  My  sister  here !  and  see,  where  with  her  comes 
My  sorpent  gliding  in  an  angel's  form. 
To  taint  the  new-bom  Eden  of  our  joys.  ■     . 

Why  should  we  fear  them  ?     We'll  not  stir  a  foot. 
Nor  coy  it  for  their  pleasures.  {He  courts  ihe  Widow, 

Lucy  {to  Katherkie,)  This  your  free. 
And  sweet  ingenuous  confession,  binds  me 
For  ever  to  you ;  and  it  shall  go  hard. 
But  it  shall  fetch  you  back  your  husband's  heart. 
That  now  seems  blindly  straying ;  or  at  worst. 
In  me  you  have  still  a  sister. — Some  wives,  brother. 
Would:  think  it  strange,  to  catch  their  husbands  thus 
Alone  with  a  trim  widow ;  but  your  Katherine 
Is  arm'd,  I  think,  with  patience.  ^ 

Kath.  I  am  fortified 
With  knowledge  of  self»faults  to  endure  worse  wrongs. 
If  they  be  wrongs,  than  he  can  lay  upon  me ; 
Even  to  look  on,  &nd  see  him  sue  in  earnest. 
As  now  I  think  he  does  it  but  in  seeming. 
To  that  ill  woman. 

Selby.  Good  words,  gentle  Kate, 
And  not  a  thought  irreverent  of  our  Widow. 
Why,  'twere  unmannerly  at  any  time. 
But  most  uncourteous  on  our  wedding  day. 
When  we  should -diiew  most  hospitame.^«-Some  wine. 

(  Wine  is  brovght. 
.    I  am  for  sports.    And  now  I  do  remember. 
The  old  Eigyptians  at  their  banquets  placed 
A  chamel  sight  of  dead  men's  skulls  before  them. 
With  images  of  cold  mortality. 
To  temper  their  fierce  joys  when  they  grew  rampant* 
I  like  the  custom  ^ell :  and  ere  we  crown 
With  freer  mirth  the  day,  I  shall  propose. 
In  calmest  recollection  of  our  spirits. 
We  drink  the  solemn  *  Memory  of  the  Dead  '-— 

Mrs  F*  Off  the  supposed  dead.  {Aside  to  him. 

Selby.  Pledge  me,  good  wife-* 

{She,fills. 
Kay,  higher  yet,  till  the  brimm'd  cup  swell  o'er. 

Kath.  I  catch  the  awful  import  of  your  words ; 
And,  though  I  could  accuse  you  of  unkindness,  ' 
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Yet  as  your  lawful  and  obedient  itifb. 

While  that  name  lasts  (as  I  perceive  it  fading^,  .     -        , 

Nor  I  much  longer  niay.l^ave  leave  to  use  it) 
I  calmly  take  the  office  you  impose  ;  ^    , 

And  on  my  knees,  imploring  their  forgireness,  ' 

"Whom  lin  heav*n  or  earth  may  have  offended. 
Exempt  from  starting  tears,  and  woman's  weakness,        \ 
^       I  pledge  you,  sir— •The  Memory  of  the  Dead ! 

(iS^fte  drivkB  kmeling. 

Setby.  'Tis  gently  and  discreetly  said,  and  like 
My  former  loving  Kate.  ' 

Mrs  F.  Does  he  relent?  {AHde* 

Selby,  That  ceremony  past,  we  give  the  day 
Td  unabated  sport.    And,  in  requital 
Of  certain  stones,  and  quaint  allegories. 
Which  my  rare  Widow  hath  been  telling  to  me. 
To  raise  my  morning  mirth,  if  she  will  lend 
Her  patient  hearing,  I  will  here  recite 
A  Parable ;  and,  the  more  to  suit  her  taste. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  East. 

Mrs  F»  I  long  to  hear  it.^-*    ' 
Some  tale,  to  fit  his  wife.  '  {Aside. 

Kath,  Now,  comes  my  Trial. 

L'ncy.  The  hour  of  your  deliverance  is  at  hand. 
If  I  presage  right.    Bear  up,  gentlest  sister. 

Sdby.  *'The  Sultan  Haroun" — Stay — 0,now  I  have  it— < 
'^  The  Caliph  Haroun  in  his  orchards  had  ^ 

A  fruit-tree,  bearing  such  delicious  fruits. 
That  he  reserved  them  for  his  proper  gust ; 
And  through  the  Palace  it  was  Death  -proclaim'd 
To  any  one  that  should  purloin  the  same." 

Mrs  F.  A  heavy  penance  for  so  light  a  fault—-* 

Selby.  Pray  you,  be  silent ;  else  you  put  me  out. 
'^  A  crafty  page,  that  for  advantage  watch'd. 
Detected  in  the  act  a  brother  page, 
Oif  his  own  years,  that  was  his  bosom  friend  ;  *      ^ 

And  thenceforth  he  became  that  other's  lord. 
And  like  a  tyrant  he  demean'd  himself,—- 
Laid  forced  exactions  on  his  fellow's  purse  ; 
And  when  that  poor  means  fail'd,  held  o'er  his  head 
Threats  of  impending  death  in  hideous  forms  ; 
Till  the  small  culprit  on  his  nightly  couch  / 

Dream'd  of  strange  pains,  and  Mi  nis  body  writhe 
In  tortuous  pangs  around  the  impaling  stake." 

Mrs  F.  I  like  not  this  beginning 

Selby.  Pray  you,  attend. 
'*  The  Secret,  like  a  night-hag,  rid  his  sleeps. 
And  took  the  youthful  pleasures  from  his  days. 
And  chased  the  youthful  smoothness  from  his  brow^ 
That  from  a  rose-cheek'd  boy  he  waned  and  waned 
To  a  pale  skeleton  of  what  he  was ; 
And  would  havedied,  but  for  one  lucky  chance."  ^ 

Kath,  Oh! 

Mrs  F.  Your  wifer-she  faints — some  cordial— smell  to  this. 

Selby.  Stand  ofi;    My  sister  best  will  do  that  office.     . 
'Mrs.  F.  Are  all  his  tempting  speeches  come  to  this  i        {Aside. 

Selby.  What  ail'd  my  wffe  ? 

Kath.  A  warning  faintness,  sir. 
Seized  on  my  spirits,  when  vou  came  to  where 
You  said  "  a  lucky  chance.'     I  am  better  now. 
Please  you  go  on. 

Selby.  The  sequel  shall  be  brief. 
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Kath.  But,  brief  or  lopg^  I  feel  my  fate  han^  on  it*         {AmdtJ) 

SeUry.  "  One  mom  the  Caliph,  in  a  oovert  hid. 
Close  bjr  an  arbour  where  the  two  boys  talk'd> 
(As  oft,  we  read,  that  Eastern  sovereigns 
Would  play  the  eaves-dropper,  to  learn  the  truth, 
Imperfectly  received  from  mouths  of  slaves,) 
,  O'erheard  their  dialogue ;  and  heard  enough 
To  judge  aright  the  cause,  and  know  his  cue^ 
The  following  day  a  Cadi  was  dispatch'd 
To  summon  both  before  the  judgment-seat ; 
The  lickerish  culprit,  almost  dead  with  fear. 
And  the  informing  friend,  who  readily. 
Fired  with  fair  promises  of  large  reward. 
And  Caliph's  love,  the  hateful  truth  disdosed." 

Mrs  F.  What  did  the  Caliph  to  the  offending  bay. 
That  had  so  grossly  err'd  ? 

Selhy.  His  sceptred  hand 
He  forth  in  token  of  forgiveness  stretch'd. 
And  chq[>p'd  his  cheeks,  and  courted  him  with  giftSj. , 
And  he  became  once  more  his  favourite  page. 

Mra  F.  But  for  that  other 

Selby.  He  dismiss'd  him  straight. 
From  dreams  of  grandeur,  and  of  Caliph's  love,. 
To  the  bare  cottage  on  the  withering  moor^ 
Where  friends,  tum'd  fiends,  and  hollow  confidants. 
And  widows,  hide,  who  in  a  husband's  ear 
,  Pour  baneful  truths,  but  tell  not  all  the  trutK ; 

And  told  him  not  that  Robin  Halford  died 
Some  moons  before  his  marriage-bells  were  rung* 
Too  near  dishonour  hast  thou  trod,  dear  wife. 
And  pn  a  dangerous  cast  our  fates  were  set ; 
But  Heaven,  Uiat  will'd  our  wedlock  to  be  bliest. 
Hath  interposed  to  save  it  gracious  too. 
Your  penance  is — to  dress  your  cheek  in  smiles,^ 
And  to  be  once  again  my  merry  Kate- 
Sister,  your  hand ; 

Your  wager  won,  makes  me  a  happy  man ; 
Though  poorer,  Heav'n  knows,  by  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  sky  clears  up  after  a  dubious  day.— • 
Widow,  your  hand.    I  read  a  penitence 
In  this  dejected  brow ;  and  in  this  shame 
Your  fault  is  burled.    You  shall  in  with  us,    . 
And,  if  it  please  you,  taste  our  nuptial  fare  i 
Tor,  till  this  moment,  I  can  jo^^ful  say, 
Waa  never  truly  Selby's  Wedding  Day. 


Vol.' XXIV.      '  *  Vnnalp 
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"  Clup  me  a  UtUe  longer,  on  the  Inink 

Of  fate!  whOet  din  fed  thy  dear  oarau  t 
JkDiti>li«BtkitlUMrtlM!thoiMedtobei^-Ofa!  think, 

Andjet  U  mitigate  thy  woe's  exceai* 
That  Thoalurt  been  to  toe  all  tfeHdernets. 

And  Mend  to  ntotethan  human  FziMiddiH>|atL 
Oh  I  by  that  reiaroq[)ect  of  Happiness,  ,    " 

And*  by  the  Itopes  of  an  imtaaortal  .trust, 
t  God  shall  asiagedypMigi    nhenlsunUwAinHMt.*' 

Qertrudt  ^  Wjftmkn^*       ^ 

>   '  Thy  voice  is  m  mine  ear,  Belov*d! 

Thy  look  is  in  iny  heart. 
Thy  bosom  is  my  resting-place. 

And  yet  1  must  dej^rt. 
£aith  dn  my  soul  is  strong— ^too  stro^g^- 

Too  precious  is  its  chain. 
All  woYen  of  thy  love,  dear  Friend ! 

Yet  vain-;— 0iou^  mighty— vain  !  ♦ 

Thou  seest  mine  eVe  grow  dim,  Belov'd ! 

Thou  s^est  my  life-blood '6dw,-^ 
Bow  to  the  Chastener  silehtly. 

And  calmly  let  me  go ! 
A  little  "s^hile  between  our  hearts 

The  shado^  gulf  must  lie. 
Yet  have  we  lor  th6r  communing 

Stai,  still  Eternity!' 

Alas !  thy  tears  are  oto  nby  6heek, 

My  Spirit  the^  detain, 
'     '  I  know  that  from  thine  agony 

Is  wrung  that  burning  rain. 
Best^kindest— ^r1^  not !  make  the  pang. 

The  bitter  conflict  les»-^ 
Oh !  sad  it  is,  and  ydt  a  Joy 

To  feel  thy  love's  excess  1         * 

But  6alm  thee  T  let  the  thotight  c^dfeaCh 
"  A  solemn  dihii  restore!' 
The  Voice  that  must  be  silent  soon. 

Would  speak  to  Ihee  once  more.; 
That  thou  mayst  bear  its  blessing  on 

Through  years  of  after-life, 
A  token  of  consoling  love. 

Even  from  this  hour  of  strifb. 

I  bleas  thee  for  the  noble  heart. 

The  tender  and  the  true. 
Where  mme  hath  found  &e  happiest  rest 

That  e'^  fond  woman's  knew ; 
I  Uess  thee,  faithful  Friend  and  Guide, 

For  my  oiAi,  my  treasured  share. 
In  the  moun^  i9edrets  of  thy  soul. 

In  thy  w>rrOV,  m  thy  prayer. 

1  bless  thee  for  Isind  Idoks  and  wordv, 

Shower'd  on  my  path  like  dew ; 
For  all  the  love  in  those  deep  eyes, 

A  gladwess  ef^er  new ! 

-    -  -  -        ,  ■      •  r  •        ■  • - 

*  The  wife  of  a  Vaudeis  leader,  in  one  of  the  attacks  made  on  the  Protestant  ham- 
1  ets,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  died  in  her  huf baad*s  armi,  •zhorttoghim  to  smi^ 
rage  mmI  esdnrance.  Digitized  by  GoOglC 


For  the  Toice  which  .B^et  to  mim  repUid 

But  in  kmi^  tcnm  of  dieer. 
For  erery  wipg  of  hftppiaeM 

My  80id  hath  tiwtcdtheve I 

I  bkw  thee  lor  the  hnl  Roh  Iwtii 

W«B  fton  aflfeetien  ftri ed> 
The  right  la  gaaooa  Death  with  thee. 

To  perish  by  Ihy  side  I 
And  yet  more  for  the  glorious  Hope 

Even  tQ  these  nements  giveii-r 
Did  not  thy  Spirit  erer  lift 

The  trust  of  »i«f?e  to  Heft¥en? 

Now  be  thou  strong  !~0h  I  know  we  not 

Our  path  wnui  lead  to  this  ? 
A  shadow  and  a  trenilj^g  stiil 

Wei e  ming^d  with  oar  bliss  1 
We  plighted  oar  yooiig  haaris,  ^en  siciran 

Were  dark  upon  the  sky. 
In  full,  deep  knowledge  of  a«if  task— 

To  suffer  and  to  die  i 

BestroDgi   I  leave  the  Hiring  voice 

Of  this,  my  martyr  bk>od. 
With  the  thousand  adioea  of  the  hilb. 

With  the  torre&t'a  foaming  floo^*^ 
A  Spirit  midst  the  leaves  to  derail, 

A  token  OD  the  air. 
To  rouse  the  VaUant  from  r^ose^ 

The  faintiagiffofii  dcipair^ 

Haarit^  and  bear  thon  on,  ray  JjofoI 

Aye,  joyously  endure ! 
Our  mountains  must  be  altars  yet. 

Inviolate  and  pure. 
There  must  our  God  be  worshipp'd  still 

With  the  wupsh^  of  the  Frec^^   ^  .      * 
Farewell  .'-^there's  bot  ^nc  pai^  im  Death, 

One  only-cleaving  thee ! 


THB  LAND  OF  DaBAMS. 

"  And  dreams,  in  tbo?  imdaf^mmU  ln?e  boMtli* 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy ; 
'Phsjr  leave*  weight  upon  our  waKtagthoaghts,        ♦    ' 
They  make  us  what  we  were  not— wh^t  they  will. 
And  shake  ua  with,  the  vision  thaHfs  aam  hy> 

^^^-         nvMif« 

O  Spirit-Lakb  f  thou  knd  of  dreams  I 
A  world  thou  art  of  >mYateriou&4le9nn9, 
Of  startling  voices,  and  sounds  at  strife-^ 
A  world  ot  the  dead  in  the  hoea  of  life. 


Like  a  witard's  magie  glass  thou  art» 
When  the  wary  shadows  float  by  and  part ; 
Visions  of  aspects  now  lov'd,  now  strange, 
Glimmering  and  mingling  in  ceasdesa  change. 
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Thou  art  like  a  Cily  of  the  Ptot, 
With  its  gorgeous  halls  into  fragments  cast/ 
Amidst  whose  ruins  there  glide  and  play, 
Familiarforms  of  the  world's  to-day.  > 

Thou  art  like  the  depths  where  the  seas  have  birth> 
Rich  with  the  wealth  that  is  lost  from  earth*^ 
All  the  Uighted  flowers  of  our  days  ^ne  by^ 
And  thi)  buried  gems  in  thy  bosom  he. 

Yes !  thou  art  like  those  dim  sea^caves, 

A  realm  of  treasures,  a  realni  of  graves ! 

And  the  shapes^  through  thy  mysteries  that  come  and  go. 

Are  of  Beauty  and  Terror,  of  Power  and  Woe. 

But  for  «iie,  O  thou  picture-land  of  sleep ! 
Thpu  art  all  one  W4)rld  of  affections  deep— 
And  wtung  from  my  heart  is  each  flushing  dy^ 
That  sweeps  o'er  thy  chambers  of  imagery. 

And  thy  bowers  are  fair— even  as  Eden  fair ! 
All  the-  beloved  of  my  soul  are  there ! 
The  forms,  my  spirit  most  pines  to  see, 
Tlie  eyes,  whose  love  hath  been  life  to  me. 

Thev  are  there— and  each  blessed  voice  I  hear, 
Kinoly,  and  ji^ous,  and  silvery  clear ; 
But  under-tones  are  in  each,  that  say— 
**  It  is  but  a  dream,  it  will  melt  away !" 

I  walk  with  sweet  friends  in  the  sunset's  glow, 

i  listen  to  music  of  long  ago ; 

But  one  thought,  like  an  omen,  breathes  faint  through  the  lay — 

'^  It  is  but  a  dream,  it  will  melt  away  1" 

I  sit  by  the  hearth  of  my  early  days. 
All  the  home-faces  are  met  bv  the  blaze— 
And  the  eyes  of  the  mother  stiine  soft,  vet  say— 
^'  It  is  but  a  dream,  it  will  melt  away  1 ' 

And  away,  like  a  flower's  passing  breath,  'tis  gone. 
And  I  wake  more  sadly,  more  deeply  lone !  ' 
Oh !  a  haunted  heart  is  a  weight  to  bear- 
Bright  faces,  kind  voices ! — where  are  ye,  where  ? 

Shadow  not  forth,  O  thou  land  of  dreams ! 
The  past  as*  it  fled  by  my  own  blue  streams— 
Mske  not  my  ^irit  within  me  burn. 
For  the  scenes  and  the  hours  that  may  ne'er  return. 

Call  out  firom  the  future  thy  visions  bright. 
From  the  world  o'er  the  grave  take  thy  sdemn  light. 
And  oh  1  with  the  Lov'd,  when  no  more  I  see. 
Show  me  my  home,  as  it  yet  may  be. 

As  it  yet  may  be  in  some  purer  sph^e. 
No  doud,  no  parting,  no  sleepless  fear ;  « 

So  my  soul  may  bear  on  through  the  long,  long  day. 
Till  I  go  where  the  beautiful  melts  not  away. 

.       F.H. 
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AN  EXECUTION  IN  PAftlS. 


^  In  the  month  of  March  1825^  Louis 
Auguste  Papavoine  lost  his  head.  He 
was  gaillotined  at  the  Place  de  Greve 
for  the  murder  of  two  children  in  the 
fiois  de  Vincennes.  The  man  was 
road,  beyond  all*  doubt^  and  in  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  sentenced  to 
perpetual  confinement  as  a  lunatic ; 
but  the  French  criminal  court  refused 
to  admit  the  plea  of  insanity,  and  he 
was^  given  over  to  the  executioner ; 
the  Cour  de  Cassation  having  rejected 
his  appeal  from  the  decision  of  that 
which  tried  him. 

'■  .To  my  shkme  be  it  spoken,  I  wish- 
ed to  see  an  execution  by  the  guiUo- 
.tine.  '  Th^e  was  a  sort  of  sanguinary 
spell  attached  to  this  instniment, 
which  irresistibly  impelled  me  to  wit- 
ness one  of  its  horrid  triumphs.  When 
I  thought  of  it^  the  overwhelming 
tragedy  of  the  Rpvoluti^m  was  brought 
before  my  eyes — thai  'Revolution 
which,  plunged'  Europe  in  seas  of 
blood,  and  stamped  an  inddible  im->i 
pression  upon  the  whole  fabric  of  mo- 
dern society.'  There  was  something 
appalling  in  the  very  name  of  thiftter- 
rific  engine.  M.  Guillotine,  its  inven- 
tor, was  also  one  of  its  victims-^he 
perished  by  his  own  contrivance.  Let 
no  man  hereafter  invent  an  instru- 
ment of  punishment.  Perillus  con- 
trived the  brazen  bull,  and  was  among 
.  the  first  to  perish  by  it.  Earl  Morton, 
who  brought  the  "  Maiden"  to  Scot- 
land, underwent  a  like  fate ;  and  Dea- 
con-Brodie  was  hanged  upon  his  own 
drop. 

The  day  on  which  Papavoine  suf- 
fered was  beautifully  fair ;  and,  prt)- 
^  fiting  by  this  circumstance,  the  idle 
population  of  the  French  capital  flock- 
ed in  myriads  t6  witness  his  exit.  It 
was  calculated  that  there  were  not 
fewer  than  eighty  thousand  specta- 
tors. The  Place  de  Greve  was  literally 
paved  with  human  beings.  A  person 
might  have  walked  upon  their  heads 
without  difficulty ;  and  so  closely 
were  they  wedged  together,  that  had 
any  object  larger  than  an  apple  been 
thrown  among  them,  it  could  not 
have  found  its  way  to  the  ground. 
Men,  women,  ana  children,  were 
clumped  into  one  dense  aggregate' of 
-living  matter ;  and  as  the  huge  mul- 
titude moved  itself  to  and  fro,  it  was 
AS  the  incipient  stirring  of  an  eatth* 


quake,  or  as  the  ladrjr  floundering  of 
tne  sea,  when  its  waves,  exhausted  by 
a  recent  storm,  tumble  their  huge 
sides  about,  like  the  indolent  leviathan 
which  floats  upon  their  surface.  There 
was  no  spot -of  the  Place  unoccupied 
save  immediately  around  the  sca£&ld, 
where  a  portion  was  squared  off,  and 
kept  clej^  by  a  strong  body  of  mount- 
ed gendarmerie,  who  kept  back  with 
their  horses  the  living  wall,  which 
was  every  moment  mreatening  to 
break  asunder  by  the  pressure  behind, 
and  intrude  its  animated  materials 
into  the  proscribed  area.  Nor  was  the 
Place  de  Greve  the  only  spot  so  crowd- 
ed. The  quays  along  the  Seine  were 
equally  peopled,  and  even  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  that  broad  stream  were 
filled  with'  multitudes. '  Notre  Dame 
shone  witb  spectators,  who  had  mount- 
ed  its  beetling  towers  to  catch  a  dim 
prospect  of; the  sacrifice;  and  every 
window^  and  heig)it,  which  afibrded 
the  most  distant  view,  were  similarly 
occupied. '    • 

In  Pans,  as  in  London,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  let  out  those  windows  where 
a  good  view  can  be  obtained ;  and  on 
any  occasion  of  particular  interest- 
as  the  present  happened  to  be--consi- 
derable  sums  are  asked,  and  grven.- 
Sometimes  half  a  Napoleon  is  de- 
manded for  a  single  place ;  and  the 
sum  varies  from  that  to  half  a  franc, 
according  to  the  eligibility  of  the  si- 
tuation. Many  of  the  windows  are  so 
near  to  the  guillotine,  that  a  very 
favourable  prospect  of  the  painful 
spectacle  can  be  obtained ;  and  these^ 
of  course,  are  crowded  with  persons 
who  can  aflbrd  to  pay  well  for  the 
gratification  of  their  curiosity — if  there 
be,  indeed,  any  gratification  in  wit- 
nessing the  instantaneous  and  san- 
guinary death  of  a  fellow  creature. 
Yet  the  view,  even  from  the  best 
windows,  is  not  equal  to  that  from 
within  the  open  area.  But  into  this 
space,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  a 
footing ;  the  few  who  are  admitted 
being  military  men,  and  such  of  their 
friends  as  they  choose  to  bring  along 
with  them.  Indeed,  at  this  time,  there 
were  few  or  no  officers  of  any  rank 
within  the  opening.  It  was  mostly 
occupied  by  the  gendarmes^  who  were 
there  upon  duty ;  andby  a  few  dozens 
of  common  soldierly,  whom  curiosity 
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or  idleness  had  brought  together. 
This,  however,  was  the  spot  to  which! 
my  wishes  led  rae;  and  under  the 
guidance  of  a  young  Fi^ench  officer  of 
hussars,  I  was  led  into  the  area,  and 
placed  in  front  of  the  guillotine,  not 
ten  feet  from  its  dreadful  presence. 
But  dreadful  as  it  is  from  association, 
and  from  its  destructive  rapidity,  this 
machine  is  by  no  means  so  appalling 
to  look  at  as  the  gallows*  The  same 
feeling  of  horror  does  not  attach  to  it ;. 
n(»r  is  the  mind  filled  with  the  same 
blank  dismay,  or  the  same  overpower- 
ing die^st,  which  are  universally  felt 
on  bebolding  the  gibbet,  with  its 
looped  rope,  its  horrid  beam,  and  its 
debeitful  platform,  which,  slipping 
fi^m  beneath  the  feet  of  its  victim^ 
leaves  him  dangling  and  gasping  in 
the  winds  of  heaven.  Smnehow  the 
same  strong  idea  of  disgrace  is  not 
connected  with  the  axe  as  with  the 
gibbet;  but  this  may  be  from  the 
thought  that  the  noble  and  the  good 
have  shed,  their  blood  in  torrents  be- 
neath ito  edge,  thus  giving  it  a  sort  of 
factitious  interest,  and  deadening  even 
with  the  most  criminal  the  ignominy 
of  its  punishment.  Nor  is  it  coupled 
w;th  such  inveterate  disgust,  and  such 
decided  outrage  to  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. Prolonged  physical  suffering 
is  at  «al  times  revolting ;  and  to  see  a 
human  being  struggling  with  a  vio- 
lent death — wrhhing  in  agony,  and 
perishing  like  a  do^ — is  the  most  de- 
testable sight  in  existence.  The  guil- 
lotine distracts  the  fancy  witli  no  such 
sickening  imagery.  Whatever  agony 
is  sustained,  is  the  more  noble  and 
enduring  agoriy  of  the  spirit,  previous 
to  the  fatal  hour.  There  is  no  strug- 
^  here  with  the  grim  tyrant — no 
painful  encounter  between  life  and 
death — ^no  tortures  like  those  which 
wrung  Laocooif  and  his  miserable 
offspring.  From  perfect  Hfe,  the  in- 
dividual is  transported  to  as  perfect 
annihilation.  He  does  not  enter  eter- 
nity by  slow,  unwiDing  steps:  the 
i^rit  does  not  quit  its  .fleshly  mansion 
painfully  and  tardily,  but  leaves  it 
wiUi  a  sudden  bound,  and  plunges  at 
once  into  a  new  existence,  there  to  be 
saved  or  lost,  as  its  fate  chances  to  be 
decreed  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

At  the  period  of  my  admission,  it 
was  two  o'clock— one  hour  exactly 
from  the  time  of  execution;  and  I  had, 
therefore,  abundant  leisure  to  CQn- 
tem^ate  tht  engine 'of  death,  and  to 
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witness  the  behaviour  of .  th^  vaat 
multitude  around  it.  Things  wei«  aa 
quiet  as  could  well  be  expected  m  so 
great  an  assemblage.  There -was  plemty 
of  talking,  but  much  less  disturbance. 
th«n  would  have  occurred  in  Engku^ 
upon  any  similar  occasion*  In  truth, 
the  only  quarter  which  manifested  tu^ 
mult,  was  in  the  immediate  ne%b« 
bourhood  of  the  area,  which  Ihveftteifti* 
ed  every  moment  to  be  broken  ii^  not 
so  inucn  by  the  fault  of  those  directljr 
in  front  of  it,  as  by  the  immenfle  piea^* 
sure'  of  those  in  the  bad^-groufid. 
£very  now  and  then  its  square  pro^ 
portions  were  destroyed  by  a  portion  ^ 
of  the  crowd  which  bulged  inwarda  in 
a  solid  mass;  andahnoat  at  the aame 
moment,  this  violation  o^  the  atraigba 
line  was  repaired  by  the  gpendarmes,. 
who  kept  riding  along  the  square,  a^dl 
pressing  bade  the  intrudii^  body  inta 
its  proper  plaee.  The  reddessnesa  and 
fierce  temper  of  the  French  soldier  j 
were  manifest,  and  formed  a  slrong 
contrast  to  the  good«humoured  for* 
bearance  of  our  own  treopa.  No  oeate* 
mony  was  used  towards  intruders 
Whoever  came,  or  was  forced  into  the 
square  by  his  rearward  companions^ 
was^  thrust  back  with  wanton  viov 
lence.  ~  Where  the  pressure  of  the 
horses  was  resisted,  the  gendarmes 
made  use  of  the  flat  aides  of  their 
sabres,  and  belaboured  the  crowd 
without  mefcy.  The  whole  scene  pre« 
sented  a  strange  picture  of  the  fearful 
and  the  ludicrous.  While  it  was  dis- 
tressing to  witness  the  terrified  crowd 
recoiling  before  the  soldiers,  it  was 
amusing  to  witness  the  dexterity  with 
which  the  latter  treated  the  refrac- 
tory— sometimes  pudiiug  them  back 
wiui  their  steeds,  sometimes  beating 
them  with  their  sworda,  and  some* 
times  dexterously  (Etching  off  their 
hats  into  the  assemblage.  ,  When  any 
unfortunate  fellow  lost  his  chapecm  in 
this  manner,  or  received  a  salutary 
blow  from  the  weapon  of  a  gendarme;, 
a  loud  about  of  laughter  was  set  up 
among  the  spectators.  In  fact*  the 
whole,  except  those  within  reach  of 
punishment,  were  in  excellent  hu- 
mour, and  seemed  to  have  oonae  to- 
gether more  to  enjoy  a  fared  tbsn  wit- 
ness the  horrors  of  a  public  execution. 
Thinga  continued  in  this  state  tiU 
the  hour  of  three,  which,  pealing  from 
the  clock  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  an- 
nounced the  wproadi  of  the  criininal. 
Scarcely  had  tit  £ital  iOU»da  iwuag 
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«poii  Che  cir>  thtn  llie  wh(^  liost  was 
koished  into  sileiice.  Ttiey  knew  that 
tiie  destined  time  was  at  hand^  and 
that  PapaTOine  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Bet0>]d;; — and  every  man  held  his 
breaith  with  deep  interest,  and  felt>  in 
i^te  of  himself,  a  solemn  awe  fall 
over  his  spirit  But  this  dreadful  si- 
lence did  not  continue  long — ^for  far 
«fl^  in  the  direction  of  the  hridge  oVer 
which  the  criminal  must  pass,  there 
w«s  seen  a  heaving  among  the  assem- 
Uage,  whidi  mov^  as  if  horne  on  the 
^bosom  of  a  vast  wave ;  and  murmurs 
Mke  the  half-suppressed  voice  of  a  re-' 
mote  volcano,  were  heard  to  proceed 
fiom  this  moving  multitude.  It  was 
BOW  evident  that  the  procession  ap- 
proached ;  an&  every  eye  was  turned 
towards  that  direction,  and  every  ear 
wreught  to  its  keenest  pitch  to- catch 
the  strange  sounds  which  denoted  its 
CBmiqg*  £ach  moment  the  noise  be- 
came loader,  and  the  motion  of  the 
crowd  more  general.  At  last  the  tramp- 
liflg  of  horses  was  heard,  and  a  troop 
of  gendarmes,  forcing  ja  path  through 
the  recoiling  people,  were  seen  to  ap^ 
proach.  Behind  them  came  a  cart 
drawn  by  two  horses ;  and  in  this  cart 
sftt  Papavoine  and  an  old  Catholic 
priest.  To  &e  rear  of  this  a  second 
liody  of  gendarmes  brought  up  the 
procesaon. 

The  crkninal  was  a  small^  thin  man, 
of  about  five  feet  six.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  shabby  Uue  surtout,  and  brown 
trowsers,  and  wore  a  fur  cap  upon  his 
head.  His  arms  were  pinioned  behind 
hin,  not  by  1^  elbows  as  with  us, 
but  by  the  wrists.^  He  had  no  neck- 
cloth on,  UOT  shirt;  and  the  collar  of 
his  surtout  was  drawn  some  way  over 
his  riioulden,  so  as  to  leave  the  neck 
quite  bare  and  ready  for  th^  axe. 
Though  pale  and  death-like,and  seem- 
ingly impressed  with  the  marks  <^  sor- 
row and  bad  health,  he  exhibited  no 
-  s^s  of  terror  or  dismay.  His  d&- 
meatiour  was  quiet  and  composed  ; 
and  to  the  exhortations  of  his  spi- 
rituaf  adviser  he  a]^»eared  to  pay  deep 
attention. 

Now,  here  a  scene  took  place  which 
baffles  description.  No  sooner  had 
the  wretch  entered  the  area  appropri- 
ated for  his  fate,  than  a  shout  of  deaf- 
ening execration  arose  from  the  hi- 
therto silent  multitude.  No  prepara- 
tory murmurs,  of  hatred  and  revenge 
preceded  this  ebullition  of  feeling.  It 
i^rung  up  nmultaneously,  and  as  if 


those  from  whom  it  proceeded  were 
animated  With  one  soul,  and  felt  one 
pervading  vengeance  thrilling  through 
their  hearts.  "  Wretch  i"  *'  Villain !" 
"  Miscreant !"  '*  Assassin  T*  arose  in  a, 
wild  swell  from  the  crowd ;,  and  above 
the  deeper  voices  of  the  men  were 
heard  the  shrill  imprecations  of  fe-* 
males,  denouncing,  with  even  more 
bitter  wrath,  the  murderer.  Had  it 
been  for  almost  any  other  crime,  the 
women  would  have  felt  towards  him 
more' kindly  than  his  own  sex;  but 
that  for  which  he  was  to  suffer  was 
one  of  all  others  the  most  heinous  to 
a  maternal  heart— and  the  natural 
fountains  of  woman's  tears  were  no 
longer  free  to  flow  in  their  wonted 
channel.  ' 

But  Papavoine  did  not  seem  to  hear 
the  imprecations  which  were  poured 
like  vials  of  wratl^  upon  his  heaa — nor 
did  he  even  appear  sensible  of  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  so  bitterly  reviled 
him  in  his  last  moments.  The  cart 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  and 
descending  firmly,  he  conversed  for 
one  moment  with  the  old  priest,  pre- 
vious to  mounting  the  fatal  steps.  I 
was  at  this  time  only  a  few  yards  from 
him,  and  marked  him  most  distinctly. 
His  look  was  perfectlv  calm  and  com- 
posed, and,  had  he  died  in  a  better 
cause,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
not  to  admire  his  steady  heroism.  He 
said  a  single  word  in  the  ear  of  the 
priest,  who  kissed  him  on  the  cheek, 
and  left  him,  t^parently  much  affect- 
ed. Papavoine  now  ascended  the  guil- 
lotine rapidly  and  firmly,  and  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  minds  of  the 
executioner  and  his  assistant  satellite. 
At  this  part  of  the  scene  Uie  loud  ex- 
ecrations of  the  people  had  melted  into 
breathless  awe.  Not  a  whist>er  was 
^  heard,  nor  even  a  movement  among 
the  vast  and  silent  assemblage. ,  The 
whole  spectacle  was  dreadful — ^the  very 
stillness  of  the  crowd  had  something 
appalling  in  it;  an4  the  systematic 
di^atch  with  which  the  executioners 
proceeded  among  such  universal  si- 
lence, was  sickening  to  the  last  de« 
gree.  While  gazing  upon  the  victim, 
my  respiration  was  almost  totally  sus- 
pended— my  heart  beat  violently,  and 
a  feeling  of  intense  anxiety  and  suffo- 
cation pervaded  my  frame. 

The  process  was  incredibly  short. 
In  a  few  seconds  Papavoine  was  bound 
to  a  board  which  stood  uprigh^  and 
ireached  to  the  middle  of  his  breasU 
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The  board  moved  on  a  pivot^  and  as 
soon  as  t^e  malefactor  wtus  buckled  to 
it/ it  was  depressed,  and  shoved  withv 
its  burden  towards  the  groove  of  the 
guillotine^  at  the  top  of  which  hung 
the  axe,  ready  to  descend,  on  the  pull- 
ing out  of  a  small  peg  which  kept  it 
in  its  situation.  A  movable  piece  of 
wood  being  now  draWii  down  upon 
the  root  of  the  neck,  to  prevent  all  at- 
tempt at  motion,  and  every  thing  be- 
ing ready,  the  executioner  pulkd  a 
cord,  and  with  the  impetuosity  of 
lightning,  down  came  the  axe  upon 
its  victim.  Papavoine  was  annihilated 
in  a  moment.  I  saw  his  head  slip 
from  the  body  and  tumble  into  a  basket 
ready  to  receive  it,  while  the  blood 
spouted  forth  in  little  cataracts  from 
the  severed  trunk,  and  dyed  the  scaf- 
fold with  a  purple  tide.  From  the 
time  when  he  appeared  upon  the  guil- 
lotine till  the  head  was  ^vered,  only 
twenty- five  seconds  elapsed— such  is 
the  appalling,  yet  humane  rapidity  of 
a  French  execution. 

I  looked  attentively  tp  observe  if 
there  was  any  motion  in  the  trunk — 
any  convulsive  start  at  the  instant  of 
decapitation,  but  there  was  none.  It 
lay  from  the  first  perfectly  motionless, 
nor  exhibited  the  slightest  shudder— 
the  least  quivering—or  the  faintest 
indication  that,  the  moment  befor/e^  it 
was  part  of  a  sentient  being,  instinct 
with  all  the  energies  of  lifew  This  I 
did  not  expect.  I  conceived-  that  a 
strong  muscular  spasm  would  have 
convulsed  it  at  the  fatal  instant ;  and 
such,  I  am  told,  was- the  case  with 
Btochetti,  an  Italian,  executed  some 
time  before^  and  whose  trunk  sprung 
violently  from  its  situation,  and  shook 
with  universal  tremor. 

The  momentary  silence  which  per- 
vaded the  crowd  previous  to  the  axe's 
descent  was  now  broken,  and  an  in- 
stantaneous movement  ensued  among 
its  before  tranquil  numbers.  The 
windows  were  deserted  by  their  occu« 
pants ;  the  doors  poured  their  popu- 
lation into  the  streets  ;  and  the  house- 
tops and  black  Gothic  towers  of  Notre 


Dame  were  rid  of  the  cro:wd8  which 
sat  perched  like  eagles  upon  their  lofty 
sumniits.  But  long  ere  this  assembly 
melted  away,  the  guillotine  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  Place  de  Greve. 
Two  minutes  were  dlowed  to  cJapse, 
that  the  head  and  body  of  the  crimi-^ 
nal  might  part  with  their  blood.  Th^' 
were  then  thrown  into  a  longlnaket; 
and  sent  in  the  cart— which  lm>«ght 
them  alive— to  the  Eoole  deMededne 
for  dissection.  And  the  seaffi>Id,  aJtcor 
being  cleansed  of  the  gore»  by  ha;iring 
several  buckets  of  water  dashed  over 
it,  was  taken  to  pieces,  and  d^osited 
in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  till  its  sangui- 
nary services  were  again  required. 
The  execution,  together  with  the  pro- 
cess of  cleansing  and  dftmantling  the 
guillotine,  did  not  occupy  above  seven 
minutes.  ^ 

Next  morning,  the  same  curiosity 
which  led  me  to  witness  this  revolting 
sight,  teok  me  to  the  Ecple  de  ]!Iiede-» 
cine,  to  witness  the  remains  of  Papa- 
voine. There  were  a  ntimber  of  8ci« 
entific  men  present — among  others, 
the  celebratedboctor  Gall,  whowasepa- 
ployed  in  investigating  die  develope- 
ments  of  the  head,  and  pointing  them 
out  to  several  of  his  pupils.  There 
was  no  portion  whatever  of  the  neck 
remaining  attached  to  the  trunk.  *  It, 
as  well  as  the  head,  had,  been  seveved 
from  the  body.  The  axe  had  struck 
at  its  very  root,  and  ev.en  grazed  the 
collar  bone  where  it  is  fixed  to  the 
sternum.  This  is  not  in  general  the 
case,  the  neck  being  in  most  instances 
pretty  accurately  cut  through  the  mid- 
dle—one half  of  H  adhering  to  the 
head,  the  other  to  the  trunk. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  done  right 
in  making  such  a  scene  as  the  above 
the  subject  of  an  article.  There  is 
sometning  in  the  minute  details  of  an 
execution,  at  which  the  mind  shud- 
ders; and  it  is  probable  the  reader 
may  think  that  my  impressions  of  the 
spectacle  just  related,  should  have 
been  confined  to  my  own  bosom  in* 
stead  (£  being  made  public.      * 

A  MODBRN  PVTUAOOaEAK. 
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The  Life  of  Cervantet.    iy  J.  6.  Lockliart.    Small  8vo. 

The  Castilian,  a  Sfmnish  Historical  Romancei  By  Don  Telesforo  de  Thieba  y  Cosio, 
Author  of  '<  Gomez  Arias." 

Memoirs  of  Scipio  de  Ricci,  Bishop  of  Orato  and  Pistoria,  under  the  Reign  of  the 
late  Grand  Duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  will  shortly  appear. 

The  Ph>prietors  of  the  "  Boy's  own  Book*'  are  preparing  for  speedy  publieation,  an 
degant  Volume,  of  a  decidedly  no7el  character,  devoted  to  the  most  elegant  Re- 
creations and  pursuits  of  Young  Ladies. 

In  the  Press,  an  Essay  on  the  Science  of  Acting ;  with  Instructions  for  Young  Ac- 
tors, wherein  the  Action  and  the  Utterance  of  Sie  Stage,  the  Bar,  and  the  Pulpit,  are 
distinctly  considered.  Illustrated  by  Recollections,  Anecdotes,  Traits  of  Charac- 
ter, and  incidental  Information  upon  Persons  and  Events  connected  with  the 
Drama,  (torn  the  most  authentic  Sources,    By  a  Veteran  Stager.    In  1  toK 

The  Present  State  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  its  Agriculture,  Capabilities,  &c  By 
Henry  Widdowson,  lato  Agent  to  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Agricultural  Establish- 
ment. 

A  New  Edition  of  Salathie),  a  Story  of  the  Plas^  the  Present,  and  the  Future,  is  an- 
immwed  for  immediate  publication.  ' 

Me  Thomas  Roscoe,  it  is  said,  is  now  engaged  in  writing  the  life  of  Ariosto,  with 
Sketches  of  his  most  distinguished  Literary  and  Politioil  Contemporaries. 

A  New  Edition  of  Thueydides,  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  is  preparing  for  Pub- 
lication ;  of  ni^ich  the  Text  will  mostly  agree  with  that  of  Bekker.  Illuslrated 
with  Maps  drawn  from  actual  Surveys,  and  accompanied  with  Notes  chiefly  His- 
torical and  Geographical.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Arnold,  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School, 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

In  the  Press,  and  will  be  published  with  all  convenient  speed,  handsomely  printed 
in  1  voL  8vo,  embellished  with  a  Frontispiece,  and  a  Map  of  the  Hundred,  colour- 
ed Geologically  (to  be  paid  Ifor  on  delivery),  A  Topographical  and  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Hundred  of  Carhampton,  in  the  Western  Division  of  the  Coun^ 
of  Somerset    Compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  by  James  Savage. 

The  English  in  PortugaL  A  Narrative  of  Facte  connected  with  the  Imprisonment 
and  Trial  of  William  Young,  Esq.  H.P.  British  Service,  late  a  State  Prisoner  in 
Portugal.  Written  by  Himselt  Comprising  a  View  of  the  Present  State  of  that 
Country  under  Don  IMDguel,  &c.  &c.    Accompanied  by  official  Documents.   8vo» 

Private  Correspondence  of  David  Garricl^  with  the  most  celebrated  Perspna  of  hia 
Time,  now  first  published  from  the  Originals^  by  permission  of  the  Executors.  4to. 

Travels  in  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia,  including  a  Journey  from  Bagdad  across 
Mount  Zagros,  by  the  Pkiss  of  Alexander  to  Hamadan,  the  Ancient  Ecbatena, 
and  Capital  of  the  Median  Empire.  Researches  in  Ispahan,  during  a  stay  in  that 
City,  kc.    By  J.  S.  Buckingham.    1  voL  4to,  widi  numerous  Engravings. 

The  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charies  the  Second.  Edited  by  the  Author  of  ^  The 
Diary  of  an  Ennuy^,"  with  Twenty  Portrait^,  engraved  by  the  first  Artists.  To 
be  compreted  in  Five  Numbers,  Price  LI,  Is.  eadh. 

Tales  of  Woman.    2  vols,  post  8vo. 

Saitors  and  Saints,  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  **  The  Naval  Sketch  Book."  3  voli* 
post  Svo. 

Essays  on  the  Universal  Analogy  betwecfn  the  Natural  and  the  Spiritual  Woridft 
Essay  I,  Sect  2.  On  the  resemblance  or  correspondence,  by  Analogy  or  Propor- 
tion, between  the  natural  or  terraqueous  World,  and  the  moral  or  human  Wodd; 
viz.  the  Soul  and  Body  of  Man.    By  the  Author  of  **  Men^oirs.of  a  Deist" 

The  Disowned.    By  the  Author  of  «  Pelham,"  a  Novel.    In  4  vols. 

A  New  Yeai^s  Eve ;  and  other  Poems.    By  Bernard  Barton. 

In  the  Press,  and  will  shortly  be  published,  in  one  Volume  post  Svo,  Littnry  Re- 
mains of  the  hue  Henry  Neele^  Esq.,  consisting  of  Lectures  on  Eng^  Poetry, 
Tales,  and  ITiscellaneous  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse^  never  bejfore  puUiAed, 
Vol.  XXIV.  $H 
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7§0  Worki  Preparing  for  PuiMicaticn.  CP^' 

AH  for  Lo?e»  or  A  Sinner  well  Saved ;  the  Pilgrim  of  Compostella ;   and  other 

Poems.     By  Robert  Soathey.     Foolscap  8vo. 
A  complete  Histonr  of  the  Moreo^    By  WJUiam  Martjji  Leak^^.ItS.   3  vols.  Svo, 
Memoirs  of  the  Li&  6f  OeherA  W6If6*     Prhited  onifortnly  with  the  ""  Life  of  Nel- 
son.*'   By  Robert  Southey.     2  small  vols.     Wilh  a  Portrait 
History  of  the  Late  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal.     By  Robert  Southey,>  LL.D. 

VoL  III.  /    r 

A  History  of  Persia.    By  Sir  John  M^hlu,  O.C.B.,  K.L.&    Author  of  <' Persian 

Sketches,"  &c.    2  vols.  Svo^     .    ., 
S9nnop8>  .Doctrindl  and  Practical,  -for  Plain  People.    By  G»  B*  Gleig,  M.  A»i 

M.R.S.L.    Small  8vo. 
Personal  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    Two  pocket  roluaesi  beautifHlly  print-   ' 

ed,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  Eiqivavings  in  Wood  and  Steel. 
Essays  o|i  Pkmtilig  and  Gardening.    One  pocket  volume,  b^autifolly  printed  and  il- 
lustrated.. 
A  Second  Volume  of  Reliquiae  Diluvianae ;  or  Observations  on  the  Oiffanic  Remains 
contained  in  Caves,  Fissm-es,  and  DiJuyial  Gravel,  and  on  other  Geological  Phe- 
nomena^ attesting  the  action  of  an  Universal  Dekige.     By  the  Rev.  William 
Buckland,  B.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  &c.     Quarta 
An  Historical  Romance,  chieity  illustrativB  of  Uie  |>ublic  events  and  domestic  man- 
ner9  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  entitled  The  iLast  of  the  Phintagenets»  is  in  the 
Pressk  and  will  shortly  be  published,  >  ' 
Tn  the  Press,  and  speedily  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.  12mo,  price  58,  6d,  An  In-  • 
quiry  into  the  popular  Notion  of  an  Unoriginated,  Infinite,  and  Eternal  Prescience'; 
for  the  purpose  tof  aseerta'MiJng^  whether  t^t  Doctrine  be  supported  l^  the  Dio- 
tates  of  Reason,  and  the  Writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  $  with  a  PTe- 
Aice^  containing  a  I^ologue  betweesa  the  Author  and  one  of  his  Readers.    Bj  tbe 
Rev.  James  Jones^^  .    .     , 

A.llf emoir  of  the  Public  life  at  Robert,  Second  Marquess  of  Londondeivyv '  3  vblSr 

. .  Swm  ......       .    ,     .  

Memoirs  of  theLife  of  the  Right.  Honourable  {^rd  Syron,  including  hn  Corre- 
spondoMre  with  his  Friends,  and  Journyils  of  this  own  I^fe  -md  Opinions.  By  Tho- 
mas Moore,  Esq.  In  quarto.  _  ^  ■  -  • 
Leetuijes  o|i  Sculpture.  ,  By  Johq.l^laxmt^  Esq.,  M.A.  Professor  of  Sci^ptfire  in 
jthe  Royal  Aeadeniy  ^  Great  Britain,  Membeur  of  the  Academies  of  St  Luke, 
Rome^  Florence^  CaiTara»  &c.  With  ^fty-four  illustrative  Engravings  fay  various 
Aftistf,  from  the  drawings  <ff  the  iPrpfessof.  Royal  Svo.. 
Popular  Lectures  on  jPl^Bical  Geography,  delivered  in  the  RoigtX  Academy  of  Sd- 
«nees  of  Berlin.  .  fiy  the  Baron  Alexander  de  Humboldt  Translated  from  the 
Author^  MSa    2  vols.  8vo.           .  . 


EDINBURGH. 

The  Jorest  Sanctuary. :  with  other  Poems.  By  Felicia  Hemana.  The  second  edition, 

^  with  additions.  FoolscapiSyo.   .  »,       .  ^ 

Bi^tqnr  of  the  Campalms  of  t^e  British  Amii^  in  Spain,  Portugid,  and  the  South 

of  Frimce,  from  1^  to  1814.    By  the  Author  of  "  Cyril  Thornton  ;'^  In  i  vols. 

13nio. 
history  of  the  ^ogrras  ^d  Suppression  of  ^e  ^formatioh  ^n  ^pain,  during  l!he  Six- 

tecaith  Century.    %y  Thomas  M*Crie,  i):D.  in  8to.  .  ^ 

The  Shepherd's  Calendar.    By  SixD^  iti^.  Author  Ht  '« the  0*1^*^  ^Ice,^  in 

2  Tpls.  ]2n)o. 
ifhe  tkmf^e'df  'tbhe^'h  Tdeto,  In  Ten  13c/6ks.  By  "lldbert  7oik>k,  A.lf . ;  in  fbblMk^ 

8vo.  the  seventh  edition.    10s.  6d.  >  . 

'Dr'M«chft6iJh,!Bectnrdr'<]fh  the  Practice  of  Physic,  &e.  E^bu^h,  tenOuhM  fbr'^fetAy 

pul^dntioD,  BUnK^ts  Of  the  Principldtdnd  Practice  of  Fby^lc 
Tlse  Second  fierka  of 'Ae  Ttalea-of  a  €hnBidfoth0r,  hj  Shr  Walter  «colt^  ^Baronet,  are 

neiriy  ready  Ibr^Ul^tfealiOh. 
Rural  RecoUectiobs,  Or  ^e  Pltgilss  of  Jn^nrOvement  hi  Agriedknre  and  Raial  A  ffldl^ 

By  George  Robertson,  Ac^er of  liris  Agricakaral  Survey  of  Mid^Bothfaui,  &c 
Hl^torioal  Aceotdit  of  DiaooVeiAes  and  Travdk  ih  NorOi  Aaieiica,  ioehidiiig  4he  United 

Scales, Canada,  &c    ByH^h  Muoay,  £^  F.iUS.&i^U.;  Author  af ««  Travela 

iu   Africa,  Asia,'*  diic  2  vols.  8vo. 
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Memoirs  of  Reai-AdminJ  Pool  Jones,  .OievaUv  of  the  MlUtaryi  Oi4ev  of  Hetit,  nBd 

of  the  Russian  Order  of  St  Anne,  &c.  &c.     Now  first  compiled  |ro^  his  U^jiginal 

Journals,  Ckyrrespondence,  and  other  Papers^  prapared  for  publ|catiipga  ]^y  ^uj^^^U*; 

2  vols,  small  8vo. 
Discourses  on  some  important  Points  of  Christian  Poctrine  and  pu^y.    ^y  |he  Bf  v. 

Alexander  Stewart.   8vo. 
Counsels  for  the  Sanctuary  and  for  Civil  Life  i  or  Discoursj^  to  various  Cl^s^  in  ^e 

Church  and  in  the  World.    By  Henry  Belfrage,  D.D.  l^mo. 
The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk';  containing  t^e  real  Incidents  upon 

which  the  Romance  of  Robinson  Crusoe  Is  fom^ded ;  itt  i^hich  the  Events  o(  his  Life, 

drawn  from  authentic  Sources,  are  traced  from  his  Birth,  in  1676,  ui^til  his  Death,  in 

172s.    By  John  HowelL    SmaB  Svo. 
Scenes  of  War ;  and  other  Poems.    By  John  Malcofan.    Foolscap  8vo. 
Divetsions  of  HoUycot ;  or.  The  Mother's  Art  of  Thmkiog.  By  the  Author  of  ^^  C^- 

Albm,"  and  ^^  Elizabeth  de  Bruce."   Thick  18mo,  hal^bound. 
Rational  R^eadings.    By  the  same  Author.    ISmo. 
Biographical  Sketches  and  Authentic  Anecdotes  of  Dogs,  exhibiting  remarkable  in. 

stances  of  the  Instinct,  Sagacity,  and  Social  Disposition  of  this  £uth£ul  animal.  By 

Captain  Thomas  Brown,  F.R.S.£.,  F.L.S.    Small  Svo. 
Greek  Extracts,  chiefly  from  the  Attic  Writers ;  wi^i  a  Vocabulary.    For  the  use  of 

the  Edinburgh  Academy.    12mo* 
A  Guide  to  the  Universal  Trader ;   being  a  Cgpople^  an^  ^ystt^matic  View  of  the 

Monies,  Weights,  Measures,  &c.  of  9II  Katio^^  y^\4^  ^ir  ^xo^^futio^  to  tbiwe  of 

Great  Britain  and  France. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
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Anniversary,  (The)  edited  by  Allan  Cunningbfim,  ppst  8?o,  bo^n^  ra  silVi  8U.. 

Aikin*s  Lesson  Booki  18mo,  29,  6d.  haif-bo^nd. 

Allen's  History  of  London,  Vol.  Ill,  8vo^  138.  6d. 

Allison's  La  Petite  Fran^aise,  ISmo*  29.  Wf-l^und. 

■  Young  Ladies*  Arithmetic,  18mo,  29.  h^f-bound* 

Allman's  Analysis  of  the  Genera  of  Planti^  4to^  10s.  64. 

Amulet  (The),  or  Christian  ReiAembran^r,  for  18^9,  12f 

Anecdotoniiin  (Tbe)i  18mO|  Is.  6d. 

Anderson's  Sketches  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  I^0>  ^  ^* 

Anglo-Irish  (The)  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  3  vols,  post  Syo,  X.  1,  1  Is.  6d. 

Annesley  on  Diseases  of  India,  Vol.  IL  imp  4ta,  L.7»  78.. 

Arminius's  Works,  by  Nichols,  VoL  IL  Svp,  ICs. 

Auber's  Analysis  (Supplement  to),  royfll  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Battle  (The)  of  Navarm,  and  oUier  f  ojem^s,  p/58t  8v(yi  78.  64. 

Beauclerk's  Journey  to  Morocco,  $vo,  L.li  Is. 

BiJQU*  (The)  bound  in  crimson  silk,  l2s. ;  large  pAper,^21s. 

Bland's  Annotations  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  8vo,  16sJ 

Boardmg  (The)  School  and  Teacher's  l)irectory,  6^ 

Book  of  Genesis,  Interlinear  Hebrew  ^nd  English,  with  J^xt,  Bvo,  10^.  64. 

Book  (The)  of  Health,  a  Compendium  of  Domestic  Medicine,  8vo,  d«. 

Britton's  Picturesque  Antiquities  of  Ei^iish  Cities,  No.  I,  L.1,  4m$. 

Brown's  Medical  Essays,  8vo,  9e. 

Buckler's  Acopunt  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Eltbam,  8vo,  5s.  • 

Burrows  on  the  Causes  of  Insanity,  8vo,  18s. 

Came's  Sermons,  8vo,  10s.  64. 

Castle's  Manual  of  Surgery,  18mo,  7s. 

Child's  (The)  Duty,  18mo,  28.  half-bound.      , 

Chitty's  Criminal  Law  (Addenda  to),  royal  8vo,  78.  6d. 

Christie  on  Cholera,  8vo,  58. 

Christmas  (The)  Box  for  1829,  6s.  balf-bou^d. 

Clarke's  Ueadings  in  Natural  Philosophy,  ISmo,  10s.  64.  bound. 

Classical  Instruction — -^sop's  I^ables,  12mo,  28.  6d. 

Coffee  (The)  Drinker's  Manual,  18mo,  28.  6d.  ' 

Conversations  on  Geology,  12mo,  78.  6d. 
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CtoXfs  Beuitiet  of  the  Poeti^  foolsctp,  lOs.  64.  ha^boand. 

Cnittwell's  Housekeeper  for  1829,  2b,  tewed. 

Barley's  Geometrical  Companion,  12mo»  48.  6d. 

Davenport's  Amateur's  Perspective,  4to,  188. 
'  Dawson's  (Mrs)  Memoirs,  12mo,  5s.  6d. 

Desolations  (The)  of  Eyam  the  Emigrant,  and  other  Poems. 

Drake's  (Sir  Francis)  Life,  imperial  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Edmonson  on  Christian  Ministry,  ISmo,  ds.  6d. 

Essay  on  Acting,  12mo,  5s. 

Evans  (Colonel)  on  the  Designs  of  Russia,  8vo,  ds.  6d. 

Every  Man's  Book,  for  1829,  containing  Twenty-One  Public  Acts,  pasted  last  Setsion. 

Experience,  a  Tale  for  all  Ages,  4  vols.  12mo,  L.  1»  2s. 

Eabe's  French  Orthoepy,  12mo,  5s. 

Farre's  Journal  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  Part  I.,  8vo,  6s. 

Felicia  Alphery,  by  the  Author  of  «  Herwald  de  Wake,**  3  vols.  l2sao,  lOs.  6d« 

Field's  Life  of  Dr  Parr,  Vol.  II.,  8vo,  14s. 

Flist's  (Rev.  Pliny)  Memoirs,  12mo^  5s. 

Forget-me-Not  for  1829^  128. 

Friendship's  Offering  for  1829;  12s. 

Gem,  (The)  edited  by  Thomas  Hood,  bound  in  silk,  129. ;  large  paper,  2l9. 

Gerard's  (Drs  A.  and  G.)  Evidences  of  Religion,  8vo,  88.  6d. 

Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  Vol.  IV.,  Svo^  16s. 

Granville's  (Dr)  Travels  to  St  Petersburg,  2  vols.  8vo,  L.2,  58. 

Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  XVIII.,  royal  8vo,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 

Hind's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Christianity,  2  vols.  8vo,  L.1,  Is. 

History  of  England,  by  a  Clergyman,  VpL,  J.,  12mo,  6s, 

James's  Family  Monitor,  12mo,  5s. 

Irving's  (Rev.  £.)  Last  XHiys,  a  Discourse,  8vo,  12s. 

Jesus  the  Messiah,  by  a  Lady,  12mo,  5s. 

Jevons'  Elements  of  Astronomy,  l2mo,  4s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Juvenile  (The)  Forget-me-Not  for  1829,  7s. 

—  (The)  Keepsake,  edited  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  Enq.  8s. 

Keepsake,  ^Tbe)  edited  by  F.  M.  Reynolds,  post  8vo,  21s. 

Lancaster's  Alliance  of  Education  and  Civil  Government,  4to,  69. 

Laurence's  Contes  Cboisies  des  Veillees  du  Chateau,  12mo»  6s.  bound. 

Leslie's  Elements  of  Plain  Geometry,  8vo^  7s.  6d. 

Lewis*s  Games  of  the  Match  at  Chess,  8vo,  88.— royal  8vo,  128. 
,.  Life  in  India,  or  the  English  at  Calcutta,  3  vols,  post  8vo,  L.1,  8s.  6d. 

Lindsay's  Lectures  on  the  Old  Testament,  2  vols.  I2mo,  lOsJ 

Literary  Souvenir  for  1829, 128.  8ilk.i»large  paper,  L.1,  4s. 

March's  Housekeeper  for  1829,*  2s.  sewed. 

Marshall's  Naval  Biography,  Supplement,  Part  II.,  8vo,  15s. 

Matthewson's  Infirmary ;  or.  Sketches  of  Benevolence,  a  Poem,  12mo,  4s.  6d 

Memoires  sur  I'lroperatrice  Josephine,  8vo,  8s. 

Memoirs  of  General  Miller,  2  vols.'  8vo,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 

Mitchell  on  the  Ergot  of  Rye,  8vo,  6s» 

Montgomery's  (Robert)  Universal  Prayer,  4to,  15s. 

Morgan's  Elements  of  Algebra,  8vo,  58.  6d. 

Musical  Souvenir  for  1829,  post  8vo,  10s.  6d.  silk. 

Kew  Year's  Gift,  by  Mrs  A.  Watts,  Idroo,  7s.  6d.  half-bound. 

NoUekens  and  his  Times,  3  vols.  8vo,  L.  1,  Ss. 

Odes  upon  Cash,  Com,  Catholics,  foolscap,  7s.  6d. 

Pannizi's  Italian  Extracts,  Prose,  12mo,  10s.  6d. 

Past  Feelings  Renovated,  12mo,  7s. 

Pinnock's  Grammar  of  Modem  Geography,  ISmo^  58.  bound. 

Pratt's  Savings  Banks  Acts,  12mo,  4e. 

Proctor's  Sermons,  8vo,  lOs. 

Quain's  Elements  of  Descriptive  and  Practical  Anatomy,  8vo,  168. 

Baike's  Sermons,  8vo,  8s. 

RiUmd's  Antichrist;  an  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Times,  }2mo,  5j. 

Rovigo't  Memoirs  (English),  Vol.  III.,  8vo,  16s.  bound. 

Ryan's  Manual  on  Midwifery,  12mo,  Ss.^ 

Spencer's  Vale  of  Bolton,  and  other  Poems,  foolscap  8vo,  7s. 

Spy  (The)  Unmasked,  2  vols.  12m0i  lOs.  ,.g,^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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St9phens*t  Entomology-^Maiidibulata,  Vol  I,  royal  8to,  L.U  lit.  6d« 

' — HoustellAta,  Vol.!,  toyaiSyo,  L.1,  Us.  6d. 

Stooe*s  Memoirsy  12mo,  4s.— 8fo,  5s.  6d. 

Stratford's  Manual  of  Anatomy,  &c.  on  the  Eje,  8to,  Ts.  6d. 

Tayler*s  Sermons,  12mo,  5s.        . 

TVoward's  Church  of  Christ  and  Rome,  12ino,  38.  6d. 

Wanostrocht's  Recueil  (Sequel  to),  12mo,  48.  bound.         ,     . 

Wards  (The)  of  London,  Vol.  I.  8?o,  98. 

Warwidc*8  ( Wilmot)  Life  and  Remains,  post  8vo,  9s. 

Watkins's  Electro-Magnetism,  8vo,  3s. 

Williaais'  Abstracts  of  the  General  Statutes,  1828,  8vo,  98. 

■  Subways  in  the  British  Metropi^s,  8vo,  128. 6d.  ^ 

White's  Sermons,  2  vols.  8vo,  L.1,  Is.    *  ^ 

Whately  on  St  Paul,  8vo,  9«.  *  .     . 

Winter's  Wreath  for  1829, 18mo,  128.-i-India  proofs,  L.  1,  4s.     ' 

Valpy's  Second  Greek  Delectus,  8vo,  9s.  6d.  bound. 

Yehring's  Progressive  Lessons,  German  and  English,  12mo,  28. 

Yehrtng's  Pronunciation  of  the  Continental  Languages,  12mo,  28. 

Zillah,  a  Tale  of  the  Holy  City,  4  vols,  post  8vo,  L.2,  28. 

'     EDINBURGH. 

The  Journal  of  Agriculture ;  and,  the  Prize  Essays  and  Transactiont  of  the  UigjtilaiHl ' 

Society  of  Scotland.    No.  3,  ds.  6d.    , 
Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session,  from  June  5,  to  July  II,  1828.    Reported  by 

Patrick  Shaw  and  Alexander  Dnnlop,  Bsqs.  Advocates,    Vol.  VI.,  Part  VI. 
Cases  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Appeal  from  the  Courts  of  Scotland,  from 

June  20,  to  July  28, 1828.  Reported  by  James  Wilson  and  Patrick  Shaw,  Esqs.  Ad* 

vocates.    Vol.  III.,  Part  II.,  78.  6d.  , 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Mercantile  Jurispro* 

dence.    By  George  Joseph  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate,  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Scotland  in 

the  University  of  Edinburgh.    The  Fifth  Edition  enlarged.    2  vols.  4to,  L.6,  Gs. 
By  the  same  Author,  Commentaries  on  some  Detached  Subjects  of  the  Law  of  Seot- 

land,  4to,  17s.  6d. 
Records  of  Woman,  with  other  Poems.   .By  Felida  Hemans.    The  Second  Edit^oik 

Elegantly  printed  in  foolscap  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 
Bishop  Jolly^s  Observations  upon  the  several  Sunday  Services  prescribed  by  the  Liturgy 

throughout  the  year,  12mo,  46.       ' 
Memoir  of  the  late  William  Wright,  M.D.  F.R.S.L.  and  E.,  &c  with  Extracts  from 

his  Correspondence,  and  a  Selection  of  his.  Papers  on  Medical  and  Botanical  Sub- 
jects, with  a  Portrait,  128. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones.    By  Benjamin  Bell,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

CoU^  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  post  8vo,  with  3  Plates,  78. 
The  Life  of  James  Wodrow,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univenfty  of  Glas- 
gow, from  1692  to  1707*     Written  by  his  Son,  Robert  Wodrow,  A.M.,  Mhii^ter  of 

the  Gospel  at  Eastwood,  12mo,  58. 
An  Examination  of  the  Human  Mind.    By  the  Rev.  John  Ballantyne,  8vo,  128. 
A  Cdllection  in  Prose  and  Verse,  for  the  use  of  Schools.    By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Thom^. 

son,  D.D.    Fourth  Edition,  12mo,  38.  bound. 
Elements  of  Greek  Grammar.    By  Andrew  Alexander,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek  in 

the  University  of  St  Andrew's,  8vo,  78*  bound. 
Introduction  to  the  Writing  of  Greek.    By  D.  K.  Sandford,  Esq.  A.M.,  Oxon,  Pro- 

fessor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    Fourth  Edition,  3^  6d. 
Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science.    Conducted  by  David  Brewster,  LL.D.,  &c    No.  18, 

78.  6d. 
The  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal.    By  Professor  Jameson.   No.  10,  78.  8d. 
Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  from  12th  May  to  llth  July  182&    Collected  by 

appointment  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  12s. 
An  Essay  on  Comets.    By  David  Milne,  A.M.,  4to,  lOs.  6d. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Histo^,  &c  of  the  Bill-Chamber.    By  Thomas  Bevcridge,  8vo, 

78.  6d. 
The  Last  Supper ;  or,  Christ's  Death  kept  in  Remembrance*  By  the  Author  of  Morii- 

ing  and  Evening  Sacrifice,  ^cc,  12mo,  78.  6d. 
Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  hitherto  unpublished,  with  Notes. 

By  Peter  Buchan,  2  vols,  post  8vo,  218. 
Marly ;  or,  the  Life  of  a  Planter  in  Jamaica ;  contaimng  Skfiifhts  of  tht  Preifiit  State 
of  Society^  &c.  in  British  West  Indies,  8vo,  9u. 
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XD^c. 


WheaU 
Ist, . .  908.  Od. 
2d,..  78s.  Od. 
3d,...  628.  Od. 


EDINBURGH.— iVw;.  12, 


0^08.         I    Pease  4(p  l^e^A^*. 

l8t„ 31s.  Od.       Ut, 44^»«Od, 

2d,.,....26s.  64.      2d,.,....a|6s.  Od. 

,n*.  ,   ^, ,.  ^    J  3d,, ISs.  Od.      ad,  ,.-.3?s-  W' 

Average  of  Wheat  per  xmperuiLl  qmrter^  ^3,  1^  Id. 

Tuefda^f.i  Nov.  12. 


Bai4ey« 
l8t,...44s.  Od. 
2d,  ...38si  Odw 
3d,  ...328.  Od. 


Beef  (16  oz.  per  lb.)  Os.  4d,  ta  Os. 
Mutton    •    •    •    •  Os.  3d.to  Os. 

Veal Os.  6d.to  Os. 

Pjork Oa.  6d.  to   09« 

Lamb,  per  quarter    2s.  6d.  to   Qs. 
Tallow,  per  stone  .   78*  H^   7«» 


Wheat 
Ist,  ...86s.  Od. 
2d,  ...738.  Od. 
3d,  ...569.  Od. 


2d, 
3d, 


..448.  Od. 
..408.  Od. 
...338.  Od. 


08. 

Is. 

.  Od.t 


9d.  to 
Od.  to 


Os.  Od. 
Os.  <ld. 
Os.  Od. 
Os,  Od. 
O8.^0d. 
OS.  Od. 


Quartern  Loaf  •  «  0^  114-  to 
PoUtoes  (16  lb.)  .  Os.  4d.  to 
Fresh  Butter,  per  lb,  Oa.  lOd-  to 
Salt  ditto,  yer  fwt.  .  JOs^  Od.  to 
Ditto,  per  Ibv  ,  .  " 
^^^_    ,_      .         Eggs,  per  dozen 

Barley,       |         Oats.         I         Pew- 
*         1st,  ...30s.  Od.  I    1st,  ...34s 

2d,  ...278.  Od.  I   2d,  ...33s.  Od. 

a.      ou,  ...uo^  ««.      3d,  ...24s.  Od:  |   3d,  ...  Os.  Od.  .       , 

Average  of  WTieaty  per  imperial  quarter^  £3, 13*.  5d.  3-12ths. 

Average  PriceiofCominJBngkmd  and  Wales,  from  the  Returns  received  in  the  Week 

^  ended  Oct.  31.  ^         ^^  , . 

Whett.  688.  lOd^Bartey.  36*.  6d.-Oats,  Ui.  ^-Rye,  3l8.1d.-Pe^,  37».  10d.-Pea8e,  418.  Qf 
l^don^CornMf<^mg^»  Nov,  10.     ^  J^^^^^^i^"^' ^     s,  d.    s.  d. 

40  to  4^il  WhcDt,  pel  70  lb.      *        IrW»  •  •  •    '?  *^  ^  ^  ^ 
"  '-  '^*  Eiig.  10   9  to  U   9plf^'^l^M(>^j\ 


fllean^.- 
1st,  ...41s.  Od. 
2d,  ...368. Dd. 
3d,  ...34s.  Od. 


-.•r-?„  ^^jj  g:i  I  Ditto,  boilers  .   41  to  50 


lUd, 

nii^4itio  -  ^ 

Supecfine  ditto 
White,  new  .  , 
BiMditto  .  . 
Superfine  ditto 

5y« 


dS^to 


Fine 


Fine 
Hog, 

Mi^ffine' 


ea  to  fi«|STnttUUeaa»,Bew—  W  — 

70  ttj  7Si  Ditto,  old  .    .  46  Ki  .-il 

58  to  70  Tick  ditto,  new  34  to  37 

75  to  7IH  Ditto,  old    .  "--  to  — 

80  to  b5  Feed  oats    .  •  22  to  i'ti 

34  to  40  Fine  ditto   .    ,  .-•  to  »- 

33  tfl  S7  PolAB!!  ditto   .  24  to  .10 

40  to  t^iFloe  dittu  .  27  to  2M 

f&  to  4fv|P{iLLto  ditto  24  lo  m 

60  to  fi.'i-lFinc  ditto  .    .  —  to  — 

6f«  to  7^|ii«Jtdl    ...  29  to 

3H  to  K^,  Flour,  per  sack  70  to  7^ 

il  lo  l5|OUto,  ^€COQd^  60  to  CO 
-^to  —'Bran         •    . 


7to 


dp.2401b.fine  63;0to68  0 
3Ki8h       .     60  0  to  63  0 
OAmer.  p.  196tb. 
fiSwiect.Vand—  fltojf-0 


Tares,  per  1Mb.  —  to  ^  0  Rie  Grass 
Must  White, .  5  to  6  6 
—  Bmmn,  new  6  to  12  0 
Tuinipi,  bsb.  7  to  10  0 
—Red  ^  green  9  to  11  0 
<-  Wbite^  8  to  ~  10 
Caiaway,  owt.  36  to  41  0 


26  to  Tj-i  0 
wuB"—  •  •  38  to  11  0 
»CloTer,redowt.40ci}~iH  0 
I  —  White  ...  32  to  7^  0 

^*-w„  »w.  «»  .«,  ^x  ^  Coriander  .  .  1* ««  Hi  !l 
Canary.per  qr.  68  to  60  0  TrefoU .  ...  19  to  j^  0 
Cinque  FoiS  —  to  —  O.Lintaeed  fe«i  —  to  —J 
UM$e  Seed,  per  last,  L.21,  L.24,  Foreign,  L.21,  L,a>. 


ScQich   .    iO   Oto  10  ^-   ,; 

[riflh  .  .      0   Oto  11  3 Irish 

FcTfiigQ      ^  0  to  —  0  Amer. 

Do.  ill  band  H  6  to  »  68wie«t,— -—  « --;,    - 

B.irley,  ptr  PtJ  ibs.  ^  Sour.  do.  .   35  0.  to  ^6  0 

li^ng/.  ;.    fl   6  to  6  0Bran,p.241b.   1  1  to  1  1 

jirish  . .     fi  6  to  5   fl    Butter,  Metfy  4[C. 

Butter,p.cwt.  *.  if.  s.  d. 
S  Belfast  84  0  to  85  0 
ONewry  •  •  —  0^  ^0 
SWaterford  79  Oto  80  0 
0Cork,plc2d75O  to  76  0 
0        M.dry74  0to  — 0 


iFortign       h    Q  ^>  6 
OaU,  ner  15  lb. 

Eiig.  \  .  .   3  10  to  4 

lliifth   ...  5    9  to  4 

--  !^^£otcIi  .  *  3  10  to  4 

H  Fof.idbondO  0  6>  0 

U  ypj  v*^'  "1  ''■  j8  0  to  40 


HT..Ui&/'n0to50  S-It^»n;«»-<^**»-® 
lld^  ^i'S**j'Ltj.?-%0to80O 
S^^34  6S38  0-Slfdo.  40  0to50  0 
— Whitu  .  46  0  to  50  0  Bacon,  p.  c^)-  «  .^en  n 
U.?«l^com,  p.  480  lb.  SlKMTtL^s.  «  0  to60  0 
Red.  .  >  58  Oto  — 40S»des  .  .  *«  ^  to  4»  O 
•mA^  .  -  oto-  0  Hams,  dry  -  0  to-  0 
0»tKu^,  P*r  240  ib.  '  Green  ^-  •  T.  J  J«  II  J 
Ergliih  50  Oto  S8  0  Lard,rd.p.e.50  0  to 54  0 
,  ^r^tch  .  .   —     to  —  0 


Hr<r.«jr  Price  o/«<.c*,,A»««»'''t^''^''*'l'6lh!*     .      S«d 


Bank  stock,^. 


8  per  cent,  reduced. 
8  p«t  cent,  consolsv^ 
34  per  cent,  consols, 
New  4  per  cent.  cons. 
liidiabonds, 
-^^  stock, 
*  lAttg  Annul..^, 

Ex^equer  bills, 

ISzeliequcr  (>mg,sni. 
Consids  for  ace  #..«« 
Ficncb  6  per  cents. 


1st 


240 
106f.  20c. 


8th. 


«7    I 

101*^2 
90    91p. 
239 

75»l6p. 
\Obt\  12c. 


208 

931 
1014 


9 
4 

i 
i 


l»  8.16 
76    70  p. 
75    76  p. 

106t;  60c 


85i 

8d|    96 
93  4  i 
101  i  i 
84p. 
-^ 
19UI«J 

74  7ap. 
74  73. 

I04f.  9Pc. 


\B2B.2  Monthfy  BSpgUter.  tOS 

Course  of  Exchange. — Nov,  7-- Amaterdam,  12  :  S,  Ditto,  at  light,  12  :  0.  Rot- 
terdam,  12 : 2.  Antwerp,  12:  2.  Hamburgh,  13  :  121.  Altona,  13 :  12|.  ParisSdayH* 
sight,  25  :  4a  Ditto^  25 :  60.  Bourdeaux,  2^ :  65.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  151 : 0, 
Petersburg,  per  rouble,  10  :  0.  Bedin,  0  : 0.  Vienna,  10 : 0.  Trieste,  10  :  0*  Madrid, 
35|.  Cadiz,  37.  Bilboa,  36^  Barcelona,  35|.  Seville,  36|.  Gibraltar,  46.  Leghorn, 
48|.  Genoa,  25 :  40.  Venice,  47i.  Malta,  0.  Naples,  39}.  Palermo,  p.  oz.  120.  Lis- 
bon,46.  Oporto,  47*  Rio  Janeiro,  31  J.  Bahia,35:0.  Buenos  Ayres,  0.  Dublin^  21 
days'  sight,  I4.    CJork,  IJ.  i 

Prices  of  Gold  and  Siher^  per  oz. — Foreign  gold,  in  bars,  ^3  :  17  :  10{d.  per  oz. 
New  Doubloons,  ^  :  15  :  Od.  New  Dollars,  48.  Ofd.  Silver  in  bars,  stand.  4s.  llfd. 


LONDON  PRICES  CURRENT,  Nov.  7. 


ASHES,  CanadJiPot,  1st,  cwt.  SSs  0  to  0    0 

Pearto       ....      32    0        00 

United  States  Pot    .       ,^^50        00 

Pearto       .      33    0        0    0 

RussiaPearls  .       .       27    0        0    0 

BRISTLES,StPeteTBb.cwt.L.12  2  0       12  10 

COFFEE,  in  Bond 

Jamaica  ordinary  cwt.     .       Sis  0 

good  ordinary        .       37    0 

fine  ordinary  .       37 

low  middling         .       52 

middling        .       .54^ 

good  do.  and  fine  6K 

Mocha 


CORK,  Spanish,  ton  .  L.5() 
Oporto  ....  25 
Paio  ....       48    0 

French      ...       .       .    lOO    0 

COTTON,  per  lb. 
Grenada         ,    •       •       •       — s  61 
Berbice  and  Demerara     .       —    6^ 
Now  Orleans.'  .       .       .   —    6 
Bowed  Georgia         .       .       —   5 
Bahia         ....       .       -    7* 
Pemambuoo      ...       —    7 
Madras       ....       —    4 
Bengal       .       .       .       .       —    3| 
Smyrna      ...       .       .       —    7| 

FLAX,  Riga  PTR,  ton,  new  L.35    0 

DC      .       .       32    0 

Petersburg,  12  head         .       33    0 

' Liebau,  4 brand        .*     .       31    0 

HEMP,  Riga,  Rhine,  ton  L.41  0 
Petersburg,  dean  .  .  41  0 
Outshot.'  ....  —  0 
HlOf  clean  and  pass  .       .       32    0 

HOPS,  New  East  Kent  PockeU  L.5  5 
New  Kent  Pockets  .        J  10 

Sussex      ' .       .    . , .       .         4    4 

-  East  Kent  Baga  .  .  |  ^f 
1826  Pockets      .      -       •    .-  ,?    5 

IRON,  CCND,bd.ton  L.18    0 

PSI  •       •       •       •       l^    2 

Swedish     .      .       •  ^    -^     i*    P 

IN DIGO,  E. I.  fine  blue,  bd.  lb. .  ds   6 


36 
51 

U 

67 
85 
120 


—  8, 

—  9 

—  8 

—  Si 

—  7* 


30 
60 
12 


56    0 

0    0 

34  10 

32    0 


Fine  Violet  and  Purple 
ordinary,    • 
good  and  mid.  do. 
LEATHER,  per  lb. 

Butts,  50  to  56 

Ditto,  60  to  65 

Hides,  crop,  45  to  50 
Do.'      ^  35  to  40 

British  for  dress 

Calfskins 

Horse  hides  .  .  • 
LIME  JUICE,..  - 
OIL,  per  tun,  252 1 

Whale.OreenLwit 

Cod,  in  casks 

Seal,  Pale 

—  Brown 

Pahn,  African,  per  cwt. 

Spernaaceti 

Whale,  South  Sea 


9 
6 
7 

0 
0 

1 

1 

1 

.     .      1 

1 

.       .         0 

lons^ 

tutcasksL.  0 
.'  .  28 
.  •  29 
.       .       27 


76 
29 


33    0 

7  0 

6  15 
4  8 
3  5 
2  16 

19  0 

17  0 

15  0 
lOs  0 

9  5 

7  5 

8  11 


0    0 


Linseed,  per  cwt.     .  ^  •  O  " 

GalipoU.  pertunof252gais.--  0 

PITCH,  Bntlsh,  per  cwt.  6  0 

Stockholm          •       •       "  ?  5 

Acnerican    •       •       •       •  ^  2 

Archangel           .       .       >  7  0 

PIMENTO,  Jamaica,  perlbi  Os  8 
Vol.  XXIV. 


0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

0 

26 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

47 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


SPIRITS. 

Brandy,  Cognac,  imp.  gaL  3s   0 

Geneva      .       .       .       •  2     6 

Rum,  Jamaica,  14  a  20  O.P.   3     2 

Leeward  Islands,  P.  &  U.P.  2     4  ' 

SUGAR,  per  cwt. 

Jamuca,  Brown      .       .  £2  14 

Middling      ...  2  19 

Good     ....  52 

Fine      .       »      .     • .  3    7 

Demerara  and  St  Kttts   .  2  12 

Grenada   ....  2  12 

Barbadoes       ...  2  15 

Havannah,  Inrown  .       .  1  10 

White  .       ,       .       .  2    0 

Fine  ditto     ...  27 

East  India,  brown    ,      .  11 

White           ...  1  14 

REFINED  SUGARS. 

Lumps     .       .       .       ,  3  17 

Fine      ....  44 

Loaves      ....  42 

Fine      ....  4  12 

Powder     ....  44 

Double,  ordinary    .       .  5    0 

Frae      ....  5  10 

Molasses    .  '    .       .       .  23s    6 

TALLOW,  Peterbg.YC.  cwt.  39s 

White  ....  39 

Soap     .    •  .  '     .       .  37 

Archangel        ...  38 

Siberia     ....  38 

Heme  melted         •       .  0 

TAR,  Virginia  ...  13 

Archangel       ...  14 

Stockholm       ...  15 

TOBACCO,  Kentucky,  perlb.     0 

Virginia,  ordinary       .  0 

Part  blacks    ...  0 

Middling  black    .       .  0 

Maryland  scrubs            .  0 

Brown  and  leafV         •  0 

Coloury  and  yellow    •  0 


WINE^  per  pipe.' 
Port,  per  138  galkms  £22 

Lisbon,  par  pipe     .       •        20 
Madeira,  per  110  galkms        50 
West  India,  ditto        .        27 
East  Indh^  ditto      ,  .        35 
Sherry,  per  butt  .        25 

Mountain,  per  126  gallons  20 
Teneriffe,  per  120  «ukms  24 
Spanish,  red,  per  126  gaUons  12 
Claret,  per  hhd.  for  Oy.  36 

French,  White,  ditto  81 

WOODS,  per  ton. 
Fustic,  Jamaica 
.  Cuba      . 

South  Americaa 
BrazU  Wood 
Boxwood  .       • 
LignumvitSB     » 
Nicaragua  v     . 

Logwood,  Jamaica 
Honduras      • 
.  Campeachy   . 
St  Domingo  . 

Mahogany,  per  foot. 


Honduras 

Cuba 

St  DoRiingo 


£70 
10  10 

5  10 
55  0 
14    0 

4    10 

2    ^ 

6  IJ 
6    5 


to3 
O 


6 
O 
3    6 

t   5 


2  18 

3  2 
»    7 

3  10 
9  9 
2  5 
2  14 

1  15 

2  6 
2  10 

1  7 

2  0 

4  S 

5  2 
4  10 
0   o 

4  12 
0    O 


0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 

n 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


so   0 

,28.  0 
60  0 
45.  0 
70  O 
~  O 
O, 

o 
o 

0 
0 


o 

0 
5 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
O 
0 
O 
4 

h 


12  0 

7  O 
40  O 
18  O 

no 

14  O 
6  10 
6  15 

8  O 
5  15 


Ot  Bd  to  0  ISA' 

8d  .L4a 

ltd  16d 

17d,  SOd 


Digiti 


ftly  Google 
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MenifUy  Register. 


QDcc; 


Meteohological  Tables,  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the 
Observatory^  CaUom'hUU 

N.B.— TheObterrationc  are  made  twioe  every  day,  at  eight  o'clock,  morning,  and  eight  o^dock* 
evening.  The  second  observaCion  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the 
Register  Thermometer. 

September. 


Septl  { 

■  ;i 


M.lti 
h.m 
M.m 
A,5t; 
M,ia 
\4m 
M.47 

M.46 

A,  SO 

A.  55 
M*16 

A,  St; 

A.  61 
A.  ."jM 

A.fiti 

A.  41 
A*  49 


*»£! 

,784 
.7SU 

,7.10 

.ma. 
.4rtti 


.m% 


a<*-i9eA.5e 


.87(5 


M.OIJ 

A,efy 

M.611 
A.  tUl  f 
M.COl 
A.5&} 
M.58| 
A.  S§} 

A.  59  { 
M.^9  1 
A.  59/ 
M.Cl  \ 
A.tii; 
M.fj5  I 


A.fis) 


M5P- 


M,5g\ 
A,  51  \ 
M  Ml 
A,  5(1/ 

,2«9,A.  &3  / 


CWc. 
£. 

Oble. 

SE, 

^:* 


rather  csild* 
iTiiirt  suiUph* 

ForcD.  rain, 
aftem^rtit]:- 
kmu  but 
dull,  warm. 

Fair,  lunglu 

Morn,  mifi, 
Afteru.  coIiL 
TaLr,  EUtish. 
warm* 

FaiT,m,evn,' 
thun.iVr  light 
Uuil,  but 
JaJT. 

lit^avy  tain 
rnrn.wntK^hU 
Pay  Bhwry. 
night  eolcf. 
[■"aJT,  with 

AlJilihiU'C* 

%lotxu  ftmiy 
flay  iruns)i 
Dull,  irat 
fair. 


Sept.  ia| 

n{ 
^{ 
^^{ 
..{ 

^{ 

..{ 

27{ 


A.  50 

A*.M 
511,41 

A.  56 

ihi.4:; 

A.  i  1 
M.I  5 
A.  51 
M.50 

A,  5li 
H,4^ 
A.  51 

U.51 
A.  57 
M.5.7 
4.eK 

A-  Bl 
UA% 
A,/io 

A.  5fi 

A,  5.? 


1\ 


50.J&aM.55\ 

.Mil  A.51  j 

,n5M.5G\ 

Ifl.S9E^  A,  5J1  r 

'    .k50  M,6(ri 

.HHI  A.53  ^ 

-SiJS  A.  57 1 
.9£K»  M457 
.990  A.  SG 
.91  h  M.fiD 

,805  A.  5a 
.77.>  M.371 
.7yirA.57r 
,S1K  M.57! 
.eiS  A,5?/ 
.■U\  A.5**{ 
.3o(i  A.fi5/ 

.5]^*A.6i^| 
.591  M.R((^ 
.^£'1  A.  50/ 

.HM  A.fi'if 


W. 


sw. 


SW. 
Average  of  rain,  2.383. 


Cblew 


SW. 
SW. 


W. 


nooii  mtrtn. 

Ditto. 
fmr.  fUiuh. 

WlOtQ. 

Ditto. 

Pltteh 

Fair,  but 
VKff  foggy. 
Pair,  but 

Pull  forcji, 
riiin  aiterD. 
Dull  forcn. 
suiMb^aflem. 
FiiiTi  bm  fa- 
tlier  dull. 
Faifj  EiiEuli. 
wann  furen. 

Ditto. 

Ram  aftcni- 
and  iiight. 

and  nielli. 
DiLtd. 


October. 


f. 


ort.  I  I 

M 
M 

.  { 

»{ 
«{ 


M.4H 
A.4H 

A.  4fi 
M.35 
A.  17 
M.4P? 
A,  57 
M.39 
A,  50 
M,l(f 
A.  51 
M.IJ 
A.  SO 
Al.41 
A.  511 
}AA2 
A.  52 
M.4fl 
A,  55 
MJ4 
A.5S 
M.45 
A.t>S 
M.m 

M.41 
A.55f 

A.  5ft 
!H.4l 


i^9.5Sl 


519 

-W; 

.^JIN 

.]55 

2&.f)0t 

.hilt 

.Hit} 
.SIC) 
S9-11^M, 
.llfi 
■  ElS 
.151 
.IJ53 
.470 

,9ii(0 
.95,- 
.?JJ)9 

.M» 
.25fl 
.i?IO 
.MS 

.99fi 

.948 


M.5L' 

A.5,j, 

M.5i  1 

.57fi  A.51  f 

^-"M.5tv 

M,54  ( 
A.51/ 
M.54  I 
A.  54  / 
31.55  X 
A.  5.^1 
M.51Y 
\.!>\\ 
M.51  X 

M,5[T 


WW. 


A  .54 

M.5fii 

A.'JG/ 

M.5fi  Y 

A.5Hf 

M.<0> 

1,1.0/ 

A.  59/ 

M-.'i7> 

A.  5K  r 

M.55> 
A.3fii 

.ml 


c'bio. 


SW. 


w, 

SW. 


Cbfe. 
SW. 


NW. 
SW. 


Mom.  i-okl, 
'day  showrry. 
Fair,  BuJ^>tlk. 
m!d. 

Fair,  dnil, 
ui^^hl  min. 
Fair,  with 
fUh^hine-. 

nicht  rain. 
FAtTf  fOtoi, 

fidn  afEem, 
Day  Bliowerj. 
er>li[. 

^Dm.  fiiir, 
*\!kf  showpiy. 
Fair,  ditll, 
rain  riight. 
Hfayy  rain, 
stiTioweis* 
Fnrtrt.  «unKh, 
aflJCTti.  dull. 
Mom.  dull, 
ilay  sunsh. 
DoyfairpdulT, 
niRlit  ratT*. 
Fiiirt  Ml  fifth, 
warm  ru<rrn. 
Fair,  with 
infinhlrw". 
Mum*  ttmf; 
day  KUfiahtDt, 


^wciii,,~ 


Ot^  1 


toy  GfjJil. 
Funm.  ^unsTi, 
liuli  aftpm. 
^Ii>m,  shuwr. 
cloy  «unij> 
Famib  cuGah. 
dull  aHern. 
Fiiir.  With 
euniUiine'. 
*leavy  mio 
altemtmn. 
Frijat  uiorn. 
day  sunshine. 
Ifair,  ?un»h* 
rain  ui^ht. 
Fair,  thii 
dulL 

Clcaj,  tuqah. 
uiild. 

Ii'roat  mofn. 
dav  auttahbie. 
Ftmu  and 

Moni.  Iraii, 
day  fng^. 
"vuinii,  rf«t, 

Fraa^y  morn, 
day  fr(|aEv. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


3  Dr. 


^2 


Surg.  Barlow,  firoDi  71  F.  Surg,  vice 
Walker,  h.  p.  12  June  1828 

W.  Skipwith,  Cor.  by  pwrehaae,  vice 
Fawkes,  lO  Dr.  19  do. 

Hosp.  AA.  Brooke,  As.  Surg,  wice  Wil- 
son, cancelled  12  do. 
Cor.  Fawkes,  ftom  4  Dr.  Cor.  viee 

WedderbuiQ,  prom.  19  do. 

Cor.  and  Adj.  Preston,  to  liave  rank  of 

Lieut.  /  do. 

Capt.  Barlow,    MaJ.   by  purch.  vice 

Innes,  ret.  12  do. 

Stewart,  from  2S  F.  Capt.     do. 

Ens.  Grey,  Lieut,  by  porch,  vice  Hill, 

protiQ.  do. 

J.  Jones,  Ens.  by  purch.  -  do. 

E.  Orme,  Ens.  byS)urch.  vi6e  Murphy, 

ret.  19  do. 

Lient.  Congreve,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 

Stewart,  3  F.  12  do. 

Ens.  Htftnphrey,  Lieut  do. 

C,  Adams,  Ens.  do. 

Capt.  Impert,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice 

White,  ret. 
Ens.  Griffin,  LL  vice  Slacke,  dec 
Gent  C.  A.  Baine,  from  R«  Mil.  Col. 

Ens. 
Ens.  and  Adj.  6ke,  to  have  rank  of  Lt 
26  do. 
J.  Dillon,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Slacke, 


prom. 


do. 


Hos.  As.  Maitland,  As.  Surg,  vice  Ten- 

-     -  12  do. 

by  purch.  vice 

1  July 

dd. 

do. 

do. 


dl 

nent,  dead 
\Z  Capt  Forlong,  Maj. 

Considine,  prom. 
Lieut  Egerton,  Capt 
Ens.  Bell,  Lieut 
R.  J.  Congreve,  Ens. 
58  Ho8.AB.Toulmin,As.Surg.viceHuey, 

14  Dr.  12  June 

71  As.  Surg.  Winterscale,  Surg,  vice  Bar- 

low, 3  Dr.  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Ferguson,  As.  Surg.         do. 
76  Lt  Pickard,  from  Ceylon  R.  Lt  vice 

Preston,  Quar.  Mast  do. 

,  Preston,  Quar.  Mast  vice  Russ- 

wnrm,  ret  h.  p.  do. 

81  Ens.  Creagh,  Lt  vice  Thomson,  dead 

do. 
G.  A.  Creagh,  Ens.  do. 

84  T.  Bridge,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Hodg- 

son, prom.  26  do. 

80  Lieut  Lewis,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Ar- 

row, cancelled  12  Feb. 

a.  Staff  C.  2d  Lt  Goldi  1  Lieut  viceFoote,  dead 

26  June 

Gent  Cadet,  T.  Moody,  flrom  R.  MiL 

ColL  2d  Ueut  2  do, 

^  W.  L  R.  Capt  PiUiog,  fipom  h.  p.  R.  African 

Corps,  Capt  vice  Halcott,  cancelled 

19  do. 

Ceylon  R.  Lt  Plunkett,  from  h.  p.  50  F.  Lt  vice 

Pickard,  76  F.  12  do. 

Hospital  Staff: 
Hoap.  Assist.  Gulliver,  Assist.  S'urg.  to  the  Forces, 
▼ice  Ford^  72  F.  12  June  1828 

Unattached. 

To  be  Lieut,  Colm  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 
Major  Con&idine,  from  43  F.  1  July  1828 

To  be  Captain  of  Infantry  by  purpose. 
Lieut.  HiU.  from  5  F.  12  June  1828 

To  be  Lieutenant  qf  Infantry  by  purchase. 
Cor.  Heathcote,  from  6  Dr.  Gds. 

To  be  Ensigns  by  purchase. 
C.F.  Kerr  1  July  1828 

W.  H.  Oilman  do. 

The  undermentioned  Officer,  having  Brevet  Rank 
superior  to  his  Regimental  Conuntssion,  has  ac- 


The  undermentioned  Lieutenants,  actually  serving 
upon  FuU^pay  in  RegimenU  of  the  Line,  whose 
Commissions  are  dated  in  or  previous  to  the 
year  1811,  have  accepted  Promotion  upon  Half- 
pay,  according  to  the  General,  Order  of  the  TJth 
Dec.  1826. 

To  be  Captains  of  Infantry. 

Lieut  Sweeny,  from  59  F.  1  July  1828 

Mahcm,  from  51 F.         ^  do. 

Exchanges. 

Major  Ford,  36  F.  rec  diff.  with  Mi^or  Rowley, 

Capt  Browne,  11  F.  rec  diffi  vrlth  Capt  West- 

ropp,  li.  p# 

■  Anderson,  35  F.  rec  diflE  with  C4pt  Kerr, 

h.  p. 

BwreU,  88  F.  rec  diflt  with  Capt  Spen- 

-    cer,  h.  p.  „    .^  . 

Lieut  Leeky,  62  F.  rec  diflt  with  Lieut  Brett,  h. 

^igby,  65  F.  with  Lieut  Tracie,  h.p.  60  F. 

Cor.  Bayntun,  4  Dr.  Gds.  rec.  diff.  with  Ens.  Ma- 

Jou,  h.  p. 
last-  MTherson,  75  F.  with  Qua.  Master 
Berry,  h.  p.  44  F. 

Resignaiions  and  Retirtments. 
Lieuienant-^>)loneL 
Cameron,  h.  p.  79  F. 

Major. 
Innes,  3  F. 

Captain. 
White,  32  F. 

lAeutenant. 
Robson,  h.  p.  52  F. 

Ensigiu,. 
Murphy,  8  F. 
Badcock,  h.  p.  57  F. 
King,  h.  p.  3  W.  I.  R. 

Cancelled' 
Capt  Arrow,  89  F. 
— ^  HaUcott,  2  W.  I.  R. 

deaths. 

General.  ,    .„«« 

Bon.  C  Hope,  RankeUour  July  1828 

Lieutenant-Generals. 
Lewis,  late<R.  Inv.  Art  ,„_. 

Stevenson,  London  22  June  1828 

CoUmeL  ,    ,„^„ 

Davidson,  late  of  15  F.  Brompton    22  July  1828 

LietUenant'Colonels.  ^,o-» 

Hon.  R.  Clements,  Gren.  Gds.  London  JuW  1828 

Graham,  late  Scotch  Brig,  Dep.  Pov.  of  St  Maw  s 

7  July 

Mqfors* 
Smith,  80  F. 
Gordon,  h.  p.  98  F. 
Arch.  Taylor,  h.  p.  Unatt  Dublin 
Chas  Grant,  do.  Tonbridge  WeHs 
Hugh  Stewart,  do. 

Captains^ 
Browne,  75  F.  Mullingar 
Pounden,  82  F. 
Macbean,  91  F.  Jamaica 
Stephenson,  2  W.  L  R. 
Hay,  h.  p.  43  F.  Paris 
Thompson,  R.  Art  Leith  Fort 
Winder,  late  R.  Art 

lAeut^nts. 
Slacke,  32  F.  KiHaloe 

Foote,  R.  Staff  Corps  «^  .     ., 

Watkis,  R.  Art  Cape  of  Good  Hope        29  Aprf 
Trovers,  late  2  Vet  Bn.  ^26  Nov.  1827 

W.  Von  Holy.  h.  p.  Brunswick  Cav.  2  June  1828 
Sache,  h.  p.  13  F.  iJ  JJ^y 

Ley.  h.p.5F.  ^,  J^^^^ 

Grahame,  h.  p.  70  F.  Bawiaohift,  Dumbartondure 

10  May 
id  Lieutenants  and  Ensigns.  ^ 

Sinclair,  R.  Art  Florence  25  June  1828 


16  April  1828 
^  March 
18  April 
27  Aug.  1826 

24  June  1828 

9  June 

2  July 
5  July 


31  May  1828 


a^ted  Promotion  ^P^*  Half-pay,  according  to     sutliff,  late  6  Vet  Bn.  Fort  View,  MouBt  Nugent. 
the  General  Order  of  the  25th  AprU  1S26.  Co.  Cavan  27  June 


To  be  Lifutenant  Colonel  ofliifantry. 
Bt  Lt  CoE  Walker,  from  51 F.        1  July  1828 


Co.  Cavan 
De  Lisle,  h.  p.  65  F» 
Alien,  h.  p.  75  F. 
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21  Feb- 


Apti(^aimmit,  ProaiolioMi  Sj^. 


Pavmatier, 
Reynett,  Ree.  District,  DuUin    ^ 
Quaritt  Ma$t&n» 
Gilbertaon,  R.  Art.  Charlton  19  June  18S8 

M athew,  h.  p.  98  F.  Tbomastown 
Jenkins,  late  Of  IS  Dr.  Brighton 


tBee. 


S3  Julj  )8S8 


S5  April 
S8  May 


MedieaiOtpttimtnk 
Slug.  Gen.  Irwin  R.  Art.  SI  AprU  18S8 

Insp.  Straghan,  h#  p.  Barbodoes  15  May 

Sur.  Sir  P.  M'Gregor,  ^/.  MiLAsylum    fj  July 
AasiaC  Surg.  Tennent,  41 F. 


August* 

1  LifeGds.  Lt  Parker,  Capt  t»y  tmrch.  vice  Sid- 
ney, ret..  ^     Sa  June  1828 
Cor.  and  Sub>Lt  Du  Pre,  Lt.  do.      tO 
T.  Bulkdey,  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt.        do. 

1  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt.  Ricardo,  Lt  by  purch.      28 

vice  Moityn,  ret  8  July 

Sir  J.  A.  Cathcart,  Bt,  Cor.  and  Sub- 
Lt  do. 
R.Horie  G.  Cor.  J.  Lord  Elphinstonc,  Lt  purch.      31 
vice  Mara,  of  Douro,  prom.    4  June 
V.  Corbet,  Cor.                               da 
Corp.  Ma).  J.  Frost  Quar.  Mast  31May 

2  Dr.  Gds.  R.  J.  O.  Vandeleur,  Cor.  SI  July      34 
4               Cor.  Hodge,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Mar- 
sham,  ret  3  do.     36 

J.  M.  Quantodc,  Cor.  do. 

6  R.  T*  Gerard,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice     38 

Lyon,  ret  3  do. 

J.  Jones,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice  Heatli- 
cote,  mrom.  8  do.      40 

4  Dr.         G.  C.  Dalfaiac,  Cor.  vice  Brownlow, 
res.  'SI  do. 

6  R.  Arkwright,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice      41 

Bucderidge,  ret  24  lio. 

Gren.  Gds.  Bt  Lt  CoL  Distaowe,  Lt  Col.  vice     41 
Clements,  dead  3  do. 

Capt  Boldeio,  Adj.  vice  Stanley,  res. 
A4}*  only  do. 

1  P.  Paynu  Mitchell,  firom  h.  p.  S  lluss. 

K.O.L.  Paym.  vice  Blake,  42  F.  do. 
Bt  Lt  Col.  G.  A.  Wetherall,  Lt  Col. 
by  purchi  vice  Bt.^  Col.  Mackellan, 
let  7  Aug. 

Capt  MacLaine,  MaJ.  do. 

Lt.  BeU.  Citpt  do. 

Ens.  WUmot,  Lt  do. 

W.  Landreth,  Ens.  do. 

i  Lt  Briseo,  frrnn  41  F.  Capt  vice  Cot- 

ton, 41 F.  *^      18  Jan.>- 

Ens.  Isaac,  Lt  vice  Cain,  41 F. 

9  Dec  1827      42 

H.  Blair,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Cameron,  from  16  F.  Ens.  vice 

Macdonald,  cashiered    31  July  1828 

a  .  —  Knight,  Lt.  by  puich.  vice  John-     41 

son,  cancelled  17  Apr. 

Stuart,  Lt  vice  Ratdiff,  dend  45 

31  July 

Gent  Cadet  Hon.  T.  D.  G.  Dillon, 

from  R«  Mil.  ColL  Ens.  do. 

«  9  Lt.  Mahon,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Sir 

R.  J.  Fletcher,  let  10  do. 

Ens.  Tyler,  Lt  do. 

S.  H.  IMetcalfe,  Ens.  24  do. 

10  Cant.  Boldero,  firom  h.  p.  Capt  paying      46    ' 

mil.  vice  Beauderk,  23  F.  do. 

13  Ens.  M'Kenae,    Lt   by  purch.  vice 

Rawlins,  cancelled  5  Aug. 

P.  R.  Jennings,  Eng.  do. 

14  Ens.  Ofter,  Lt  vice  Stack,  45  F.  48 

12  Nov.  1827 

A.  Barry,  Ens.  31  July  1828 

H.  M.  P.  SCirke,  Ens.  vice  Graham, 

Adj.  do. 

16  Gent  Cadet  J.  Bruce,  from  R.  MiL 

CoU.  Ens.  vice  Cameron,  3  F.      da 

17  Eos.  Hilton*  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Shortt, 

ret  da      49 

G.  B.  Gosset,  Ens.  da 

Ens.  Corfiekl,  firom  h.  p.   Ens.  vice 

Nortbey,  95  F.  7  Aug. 

20  — -  Stephens,  Lt  vice  M*Dermotc, 

44  F.  31  July 

E.  Bxock,  Ens.  da 

53  Cant  Beauclerk,  ftom  10  F.  Cant  vice 

Denham,  ret  h.  p.  rec  diff.     S4  da 

54  R.  C.  Hunter,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice     53 

Hunter  ret  lOda 

Serg.  Mi^.  James  George,  from  Gien. 


Gds.  A4),  and  Ens,  vice  RHey,  ret. 

Adi.only  17  July  1828 

J.  Sbum,  Ens.  vice  Cheamley,  88  F. 

19  Aug. 
Lt  Irving,  Capt  by  purdk  vice  Drury, 

ret  ^  24  July 

Ens.  Andrews,  Lt  S4  July 

J.  A.  Whittaker,  Ens.  da. 

Lt.  Nason,  from  h.  p.  8  W«  I.  R.  Lt* 

vice  Primrose,  36  P.  3  da 

Gent  Cadet  £.  Lugatd,  from  R.  MiL 

Coll.  Ens.  vice  White,  dead  '  31  do. 
Ens.  Murray,  from  40  F.  Ens.  vice  Ab- 

ney,  superseded  7  Aug. 

Lt   Primrose,   firom  31  P.  Lt  vice 

Wynne,  ret  h.  p.  8  W.  I.  R.   3  July 
£ns«  Waddell,  Lt  vice  Campbell, 

A4J*  31  July 

J.  Macdcmald,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Connor,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Moir. 

ret  10  da 

W.  Murray,  Ens.  do. 

Cor.  Barrell,  firom  h,  p.  22  Dr.  Ens. 

vice  Murray,  34  F.  7  Aug. 

Lt  Carmichael,  from  h.  p.  60  P.  Lt. 

vice  Gibbons,  cancelled  17  July 

Sd  Lt  HiU,  firom  94  F.  Lt  vice  Inglis, 

dead  S4  do. 

R.  Harnett,  Ens.  vice  Graham,  can- 

ceUed  10  da 

Ens.  Donaldson,  fircnn  h.  p.  Ens.  vice 

Sparrow,  supers^ed  17  da 

M^.  O'Reilly,  Lt  CoL  vke  Place,  dead 

17  Jan. 

Capt  Cotton,  from  3  P.  MaJ.  da 

Lt  Cain,  from  3  P.  Capt  vice  SteheKa. 

dead  9  Dec  182? 

2d  Lt  King,  from  R.  Staff  Corps,  Lt 

by  purch.  vice  Briscoe,  3  P. 

31  July  1828 
Ens.  and  Adj.  Duff,  to  have  rank  of 

Lt  10  da 

Paym.  Blake,  firom  1  F.  Paym.  vice 

WardeU,h.p.  3  da 

Hosp.  As.  Browne,  As.  Suzg.  vice  Ver- 


ling,  res. 


24  da 


Lt  Stack,  from  14  F.  Capt  vice  Van 

Cortlandt  dead  12  Nov.  1827 

Ens.  TuUoch,  Lt  30  da 

C.  B.  Roche,  Ens.  18  Jan.  1828 
Gent.  Cadet  B.  Gray,  from  R.  MiL  ColL 

Ens.  vice  Bamewall,  dead      30  July 

D.  W.  Tench,  Ens.  vice   Lascelles, 
prom.  31  do. 

Ens.  Smith,  Lt  vice  Athhurst,  dead 
16  Jan. 

E.  Bayly,  Ens.  vice  Pollock,  cancelled 

9  Get  1827 
H.  C.  Smithwaite,  Ens.  16  Jan.  1828 
Lt  Wilson,  Capt  vice  Croker,  dead 

6  Nov.  1827 
—  Campbell,  Capt  vice  Brotherit^ 

dead  -  15  May  1828 

Ens.  HuU,  Lt  vice  Wilson  6  Nov.  18S7 
— —  Donelan,  Lt  vice  Campbell 

15  May  1828 
W.  A.  Ddy,  Ens.  3  L  July 

Capt  Lamont,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Beauchamp,  prom.  5  Aug. 
Lt  Coote,  Capt.  da 
Hawkins,  firom  R.  Afirican  Corps, 

Lt  vice  Vincent,  lu  p.  R.  African 

Corps  10  July 

Ens.  Whitmore,   Lt.  by  purch.  vice 

C<x$e  5  Aug. 

A.  Mi^halL  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Cam«gy,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Lang, 

ret  ^^        ^"^^ 

T.  Smart*  Ens.  .^^  by  CjOOglt^ 


i8»:] 


AppoMmente,  PromoH^,  SfC. 


54 


Uai.  ib«.  IL  Munray,  ftom  h.  n.  Mi^ 

vke  Walker,  prom.        10  July  18Stt 
Ens.  Bayte7,Lt.  vice  Moore^  dmd  29  dow 

Wiight»  Lt  vioe  Gray^  prom. 

30  do. 

Doda,  LL  31  do. 

Gent.  Cadet  J.  A.  Calder,  ficom  R.  BliL 

CoU.  Ens.  vice  Bayley  29  do. 
■           J.  R.  Wheder,  ftom  R. 

MiL  CoU.  Ens.  vice  Wright      30  do. 
E.  M.  Cole,  Ens.  by  puich.  vice  Dixon, 

ret.  31  do. 

Assist  Saig.WUsan,  £ronk  4  F.  Assist. 

Surg.  10  July 

W.  A.  Heatfaoote,  Ens.  by  purdi.  vioe 

Onnsby,  ret.  31  do. 

CapU  A.  Mara,  qf  DourO,  ftom  b.  p.  , 

Capt  pay  di£  vice  Morphy,  70  F. 
24  do. 
Capt  Armstrong,  from   CeyL  Regt 

Capt  vioe  DayreD,  cane        7  Aug. 
Lt  J.  Young,  Capt  by  piirch.  vice 

MacLaine,  ret  31  Juty 

Ens.  Tucker,  Lt  do. 

Capt  Mon^y,  from  60  F.  Capt  vice 

Creighton,  81  F.  24  do. 

Lt  M'Callum,  Capt  vice  Browne,  dead 

3  do. 

Gent  Cad^t  fi.  Cameron,  from  R.  MiL 

Coll.  Ens.  31  do. 

Lt  Holyoake^  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Cameron,  ret  17  do. 

Ens.  M'lntyre,  Lt  do. 

G.  F.vTytler,  Ens.  do. 

Capt  Grove,  Maj.  vice  Smi^,  dead 

24  do. 
Lt  Anderson,  Capt  do. 

Gent  Cadet  G.  W.  Robinson,  from  R. 

Mil.  Coll.  Ens.  31  do. 

Capt  Creighton,  from  70  F.  Capt  vice 

Montgomery,  h.  p.  rec.  difll     24  do. 
C^t  Donnellan,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

Pounden,  dead  17  do. 

Lt  Franklyn,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Jackson,  ret  10  do. 

Ens.  Veitch,  Lt  do. 

S.  J.  GosKn,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Cumming,   Lt  by  purch.  vice 

Ashmore,  prom.  19  Aug. 

— —  Chearnley,  from  26  F.  Ens.      do* 

Ens.  H.  Wilson,  Lt  vice  Arrow,  dead 

29  Nov.  1827 

— ^  Layard,  Lt  vice  Prendergast,  45 

F.  10  July  1828 

H.  M'Caskill,  Ens.  vice  Wilson 

29  Nov.  1827 
A.  Hay,  Ens.  vice  Layard  10  July  1828 
Lt  Gripr,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Speirs, 

ret  31  do. 

Ens.  Campbell,  Lt  do. 

A.  W.  King,  Ens.  vice  Hill,  41  F. 

24  do. 
Ens.  Northey,  from  17  F.  Ens.  vice 

Higgins,  h.  p.  7  Aug. 

Lt  Sneean,  from  h.  p.  87  F.  Lt  vice 

Gordon,  22  F.  3  July 

^—Drury,  from  h.  p.  88  F.  Paym. 

vice  Orr,  dead  24  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  Capt  Cox,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Hewett, 

prom.  19  Aug. 

Lt  Buller,  Capt  do. 

2d  Lt  Tollemacfa,  1st  Lt  do. 

A.  Monro,  2d  Lt.  do. 

2  W.  I.  R.  Capt    Ridd,  from   h.  p.  Capt.  vice 

Steph^ison,  dead,  iU  July 

(!eyLRegt  Cajpt  Wakh,  ftom  R.  Mr,  Corps,  Capt 

viee  Armstrong,  61  F. '  7  Aug. 

2d  Lt  Atchison,  Ist  Lt  vice  M*Ques- 

tion,  dead  ido. 
Braybrooke,  1st  Lt  vice  Jefifer- 

son.  Adj.  8  do. 

L.  Maclean,  2d  Lt  vice  Atchison,  7do. 

R.Afir.Corp6.  Lt  Pasley,  from  14  F.  Capt  by 

porch,  vice  Blenkame,  ret     2  June 

Ordnance  Department. 
Royal  Ariiilery, 
2d  Lt  Grant,  Ist  Lt  vice  Watkis,  dead 

30  Apr.  1828 
Sd  Capt  CruttendcD,  Capt  vice  Baxlow,  n.  p. 

30  June 
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Capt  Browne,  fifom  Uflam.  h.  p.  Sd  Capt 

30  June  1838 
9d  Capt  Spdkn,  Capt  vice  Thompaon,  dead 

6  July 
Capt  Manners,  flnxnXJnatt  h.  p.  2d  Capt  do. 
2d  Lt  Caffin,  1st  Lt  vice  Bisshopp,  dead  30  June 
^,  ^    ^  Mtdical DepartmtHi. 

td  Asnst  Surg.  Richardaon,  Ist  Assist  Sure,  ^oe 
Barlow,  reft  iljuly 

C.  Dempiey,  8d  Aasiat  Sing.  dol 

Staff. 
Brevet  Lt  Col.H.  G.  Smith,  h. p.  Dep.Qua.  Mast* 
Gen.  at  the  Cqpe  of  Good  Hop^  ^  Bdl,  res- 

Kai,  Hilier,  h.  p.  Dep.  Qua.  Mast  Gen.  in  Jamai- 
ca,  {with  rank  of  Lt  CoL  in  the  Army.)  vice 
Smith.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  do. 

Brevet  Maj.  Craig,  h.  p.  100  F.  Dep.  Acy.  Gen.  in 
Wind,  and  Leewd.  Islands,  (with  rankof  LtCoU 
in  the  Army,)  vice  Gurwood,  res.  do. 

Capt  Finucanft,  f^om  h.  p.  Sub-In^,  of  Mi],,  in 
Ion.  Islands,  vice  Michdl,  cane.  ^  do. 

Medical  Department. 
Brevet  Insp.  Gunning,  Insp»  1  Jan,  1828 

— - — - — -  Baxter,  Insp.  of  Ho^  hi  Wind.  an4 

Lewd.  Islands  only  3  juiy 

Dep.  Insp.  Skey,  firom  h.  p.  Innu  of  Hosp.      do. 
M.  Sweeny,  Jf.D.  Phys.  to  the  Forces,  Dep.  Insp. 

of  Hosp.  vice  Barry,  h.  p.  3I  do, 

R.  Torrie,  to  be  Hosp.  Assist  to  the  Farces,  vice 

Gulliver,  prom.  u  June 

T.  Hunter,  do.  vice  Ferguson,  71  F.  dou 

R/R.Caton,  do.  vice  Toulmin)  58  F.  do. 

R.  Bell,  Af.D.  do.  vice  Maitland,  41  F.  do. 

J.  Tully,  Jf.D.  do.  vice  Shapleigh,.  dead    19  do.   ' 
P.  D.  Murray,  do.  vice  Brooke,  9  Dr.       4  Aug.    > 

Crarrisons, 

Capt  CampbeU,  h.  p.  8  W.  I.  R.  Fort  Maj.  at  St 
John's,  Newfoundland,  vice  Green,  dead 

*    ..  o        r  A  10Julyl82d 

Assist  Surg.  Lawrance,  Surg,  at  R.  MiL  Asylum, 
vice  Sir  P.  M'Gregor,  dead  do. 

W.  G.  Watson,  Assist  Surg.  7  Aug. 

Unattached, 

To  be  Lieut.'Cob,  qfli^aniry  by  pwrcluue. 

Mi^.  Beanchamp.  from  49  F.  5  Aug.  1828 

Hewett,  from  Rifle  Brig.  19  do. 

To  be  Captains  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 
Lieut  Leith,  from  13  F.  ^5  Aug.  1828 

— — —  Ashmore,  from  88  F.       '  19  do; 

The  undermentioned  Lieutenants,  actually  serving 
" —  ""*'"  -viy  in  Regimenis  qf  the  Line,  whosg 


fsiohs  are  dated  in  or  previous  to  the  yeair 

,    \ave  accepted  promotion  upon  Half-pay, 

according  to  the  General  Order  qfthe  ^ih  Deck 


1811,  have  accepted  pri 
aceorc"      '    "    " 
1826. 

To  be  Captains  qf  Infantry, 
Lieut  Clarke,  from  45  P.  25  June  1827 

—  WesUy,  from  84  F.  5  Aug.  1828 

Exchanf^s. 

Bt  Lt  CoL  Camac,  1  Life  Gds.  with  Capt  Sidney. 

h.  p. 
Capt  Davies,  32  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Cimt  Hon,  O. 

W.  Edwardes.  ^ 

—  Fenton,  37  F.  do.  with  Capt  Dallas,  h.  p. 

Warren,  54  F.  with  Capt  Stewart,  66  F. 

Brown,  63  F.  with  Capt  Wentworth,  73  F. 

— —  Versturme^  86  F.  rec.  diff:  with  Capt  O'- 

DeU,  h.  p. 

Kirwan,  94  F.  wc  diflt  with  Capt  Hon,  S. 

Hawke. 

Law,  38  F.  rec.  difit  with  Capt  J.  Camp. 

bell,  h.  p. 

Webster,  44  F.  rec.  diffi  with  Capt  A. 

Clarke,  h.  p. 
Lieut  Hon.  E.  S.  Jendngham,  6  Dr.  G.  rec.  difll 
with  Lt  Heathoote,  h.  p. 

—  Norman,  2  Dr.  rec  diffi  with  Lt  Wynne, 
h.  p.  8  W.  L  R. 

A.  Vise.  Fincasttc,  9  Dr.  tcc  diff.  with  Lt 

Dighy,  h.  p.  60  F. 
Lk}yd,3F.  withLt  Hunt,  h.  p.  7  lUne  Bn. 

K.  G.  L. 
Wood,  34  F.  with  Lt  Warren,  h.  p.  30  P« 

—  Dickson.  60  F.  rec  dlfl;  with  Utut.  Oun, 
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Appointments, 


CDflc. 


Lieut.  Kane,  6S  F.  wltb  Lifl«t..  J.  Lord  Walk- 

t     oourt,  h.  p.  52  F. 
-— —  CiOH,  96  F.  with  Lieut.  Wurren,  h.  p.  f4 

F. 
Grier,  3,W.  L  R.  with  Lieut.  Jobm,  h.  p. 

39  F. 

■  White,  48  F.  with  Lieut.  Macau,  89  F. 
muOea  Thompaoi,  39  F.  with  td  Lieat  Dunbar, 

87  F. 
•^^Woolhouae,  68  F.  miliL  Ensign  GiUmaU, 

h.p.        I 

'Puroaresq,  15  F.  with  Ens.  D'Arcy.h.  p. 
■Cor.  and  Siib>Lt  CosbT,  1  Life  Gds.  with  Gonet 

Hayntun,  1  Dr.  Gds. 
Surg.  Stephenson,  48  F.  wi  h  Surg.  Henderson, 
^  89  F. 

Resignations  and  Retirements, 

Heutcnant'GeneraL 
Hap.  W.  Fltaroy. 

lAeutenant-CoUmels. 
Mackellan,  1  F. 
Stirling,  R.  Mar. 

OtpUdnM, 
Sidney,  1  Life  Gds. 
Drury.  28  F. 
Cameroh,  78  F. 
Jackson,  84  F. 
Steele,  h.  p.  34  F. 
MacLaine,  65  F. 
Spiers,  93  F. 
Randand,  h.  p.  36  F. 

LieuUnanU, 
Marstuun,  4  Dr.  Gds. 
Sir  R.  J.  Fletcher,  9  F. 
Moix,  40  F. 
Mostyn,  2  Life  Gds. 

Cornets  and  Ensigns* 
T.yon,  6  Dr.  Gds. 
Buckeridge,  6  Dr. 
Hunter,  24  F. 
firownlow,  4  Dr. 
hison,  54  F. 
Ormsby,  59  F. 

Assistant  Swgeoiu 
Veiling,  4*  F. 

Appointments  Cancelkd. 

Lieut  Gibbons,  41  F. 
yira.  GrahAm,  41  F. 
Lieut  Pasley.  14  F.  as  Capt,  Unatt 
— —  Johnson,  6  F. 
Ens.  PoUock,  46  F. 
Lieut.  Rawlins,  13  F. 

The  Rrtirement  of  Capt  Dixon,  from  the  la^  4 
It  Vet  Bn. 


Kns.  Sparrow  14  F. 
^bney,  34  F. 


Promotions^  S^c. 

Superseded. 

parrowl^ 

Remof>edfrom  tke  Sei^vice^ 
Ens.  Jdhnaon^  6  F. 

Cashiered. 

En8.M8cd0Mad,  S  F; 

Deaths, 

Mqf(fr-Generals. 

Shr  Henry  Torreni,  K.C.B.  Adjut-General  to  the 

Fbrces,  Cot  of  2  F.  Weiwyn,  Herts 

23  Aug.  18C8 
R.  Douglas,  late  of  55  F.  Great  Baddow,  Essex 

20  da 
CoUmd, 
Hon.  £.  Acheson.  late  Coldst  Gds. 

lAmtenant-Colonels, 
M'Gregor,  59  F.  Portsmouth  7  Aug.  18St 

Strode,  h.  p.  47  P. 
Denham,  h.  p.  Unatt  Sierra  Leone  9  June 

M(0or, 
Meacham,  ii.  p.  88  F.  Galway  8  July  1829 

Coptoifu. 
Lloyd.  3  Dr.  Ireland  9  Aug.  1828 

Tirason,  51  F:  Tatchbury  10  do. 

JohnV)n,  h.  p.  R.  Wagg.  Train,  Croydon  10  July 

iSd»ulgen,h.prFor.  Corps  of  Wagoners, 

Hanover  ^  June 


Tirason,  51  F: 

R.  Wagg.  Train,  Croyi 

J.  Von  Sdiulgen,  h.  pTFor.  Corps  of  W( 
Hanover 

Gavey,  late  1  Vet  Bn. 

Secluno,  h.  p.  4  CeyL  R.  Madras  14  Aug. 

Schrader,  b.  p.  Fdt,  Vet  Bn.  Verden,  Hanover 

9iJune 
Ueutenants. 

Teasdale,  13  Dr.  London  10  Aug.  1828 

P.  C.  Codd,  2  W.  I.  R.  Honduras  14  May 

C  de  Lasperg,  4  Line  Ger.  Leg,  Neustadt  Hano- 
ver 3  June 

Femyhough,  h.  p.  Rifle  Br. 

Bisshopp,  R.  Arc  Gibraltar  39  June  1828 

Green,  h.  p.  No.  ScorFenc.  Fort  Maj.  at  St 
John's,  Newfoimdland  1  Apr.  1828 

Paj/master. 
Grant,  46  F.  Chatham  7  Aog- 1828 

Medical  Department. 
Sta£  Surg.  Drumgoole«  h.  p.  Rec  Dist 

•  21  July  1828 

Sui^.  Hume,  59  F.  Portsnu>uth  12  Aug. 

Staff  Assist  Surg.  Wood,  New  South  Wales 

Nov.  1827 
Assist  Surg.  BurMtt,  94  F.  GibraltarSO  July  189B 
Hosp.  Assist.  J.  Grant,  Scotland  July  22 


October. 


3  Dr. 


10 


Local  Rank  M.  Gen.  mr  P.  Maitland,  K.C.B,  Lt      25 

Gen.  N.  Am.  only         21  Aug.  1828 
3  Dr.  Gds.  Lt  Shewell,  Capt  by  purdL  vice 

Greene,  ret  28  dow 

Cor.  Montgomery,  Lt  do.      34 

C.  C  Mansergh,  Cor.  do. 

LtJebb,  Capt  vice  Lloyd,  dead  14  do. 
Cor.  Levett,  Lt  do.      39 

J.  D.  Baring,  Cor.  do. 

G.  G.  G.  Morgan,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice      41 

Brian,  ret  21  do^ 

Staff  Surg.  Rogers,  Surg,  vice  West 

.h.p.  25May.      43 

Cor.  Ettxnif  Lt  vice  Teasdale,  dead 

14  Aug. 
Eiu.  Campbell,  Arom  92  F.  Cor.  do. 
Gen.  Sir  WrKeppei,  G.Cfi.  ftom  67  F. 

CoL  vice  Sir  H.  Torrens,  dead 

25  do. 
Ens.  Dean,  firom  71  F.  Lt  by  purch.      49 

vice  Evemdem,  ret  14  do. 

Ens.  Tytler,   fh>m   78  F.  Ens.  vice      51 

Ward,  91  F.  8  Sept 

Lt  Whitmore,  flrom  49  F.  Lt.  vice  Fer- 

gusson,  ret  28  Aug. 

Cant  Mytes,  from  63  F.  CM>t  vice      5i 

Wood,  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig.  9  Sept 


15 


:2F. 


•4 


•  Lt  O'Connor.  Capt.  \n  purchase  vice 

Lynch,  ret  14  Aug.  1828 

Ens.  Slack  e,  Lt  do. 

E.  Ethelson,  Ens.  do. 

Capt.  Orange,  from  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig. 

Capt  vice  M'Kemie,  ret  to  his  Ibr- 

merh.p.  9  Sept 

Ens.  and  A4j.  Innes,  to  have  rank  of 

Lt    «  14  Aug. 

Ens.  Hamilton,  from  R.  Newf.  Vet 

Ca  Ens.  vice  Gray,  h.  p.  7  On.  Bn. 

14  Aug. 

Ens.  Talbot,  Lt  by  purdu  vice  Jones« 

prom.  9  Sept 

J.  Alderson,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Pearson,   from  90  F.  Ens.  vice 

Smith,  h.p.  10 do. 

Lt  Jones,  from  R.  Staff  Corps,  Lt 

vice  Hood,  h.ph  R.Staff  Corps  21  Aug. 
2d  Lt.  Faber,  from  60  F.  Lt  by  purch. 

Tiee  Whitmore,  7  F.  28  do. 

Lt.  Ainsworth,Capt  vice  Timsoo,  dead 
14  do. 
Ens.  Cholmondelsy,  Lt  ilo. 

P.  Rkse,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Vane,  from  h.  p.  61  F.  Ens.  vice 

Cole,  87  F.  ^  T .    do. 
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Appointments,  Promotions,  S^c, 


H.  Brown,  Ens.  by  purch.  vipe  Dodd, 

prom.  14Au«rl828 

60  Ens;  Hon.  T.  D.  G.  DUlon,  from  6  F. 

2d  Lt  by  puich.  SB  dot 

63  Capt  Irwio»  firom  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

Myers,  22  F.  9  Siept. 

67  M.4en.  Macdonald,  CoL  vice  Sir  W. 

Keppel,  2  F.  S3  Aug. 

71  P.  S.  Hutchinson,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Dean,  3  F.  14  do. 

78  —  Fisher,  Ehs.  vice  Tytler,  4  F.  8  Sept. 

84  LL  PlunlLett,  from  CeyL  Regt.  Lt,  vice 

Westiy,  prom.  *1  Aug, 

86  H.  Rowles,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Hon. 

C.  S.  Clients,  prom.  9  Sept. 

87  Ens.  Cole,  from  54  F.  2d  Lt.  vice  Ur- 

quh^,  h.  p.  61  F.  14  Aug. 

90  Ens.  Caldwell,  firom  h.  p.  En&  vice 

Pearson,  43  F.  10  Sept. 

91  Lt.  Owcat,  Capt.  vice  Macbean,  dead 

4  Aug. 

Ens.  Ward,  firom  4  F.  Lt  vice  Wil- 
liamson,, ret.  8  Sept. 

— —  Brunker^  Lt.  vice  Ducat       9  do. 

ThomhiU,  Lt. .  by  puzdi.  yice 

Paton,  ret.  10  do. 

W.  M'Inroy,  Ens.  by  purch.  ^ice 
Thomhill  rfo. 

B.  Campbell,  Ens.  vice  Brunker  11  do. 

92  A.  N.  Campbell,  Ens.  vice  Campbell, 

13  Dr.  14  Aug. 

93  R.  E.  Campbell,  Ens.  by  pureh.  vice 

Campbell,  prom.  21  do. 

Rifle  Brig*  E.  H.  Lloyd,  2d  Lt.  by  purch.  vice 

Fits  Gerald,  prom.  9  Sept. 

2  W.  I.  R.    Capt.  Suasso,  from  h.  p.  99  F.  Capt 

vice  Freeman,  cane.  14  Aug. 

Ens»  Spenoe,  Lt  vice  P.  C.  Codd,  dead 

28  do. 

W.  H.  Nicolls,  Ens.     .  do. 

Ceyl.  Regt  2  Lt  Layard,  Ist  Lt  by  purch.  vice 

Leeke,  ret  28  do. 

-,—— Thomas,  Ist  Lt  by  purch.  vice 

Westmacott,  prom.  9  Sept. 

J.  Ottey,  2d  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Bray- 

brooke,  prom.  21  Aug. 

CT.Van  Straubenzee,  2d  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Layard  28  do. 

C.  N.  Tinley,  2d  Lt.  by  purch.  vice 
Thomas  9  Sept. 

R.  Newf.  Vet  Comp.  Ens.  O'Brien,  from  h.  p.  7 
Gn.  Bn.  Ens.  vice  Hamilton,  41  F. 
14  do. 

Garrisons, 

llaj.  Gen.  Ross,  Lt  Gov.  of  Guernsey,  vie*  Sir 

J .  Colboume,  K,C.B.  11  Aug. 

Staff. 
Lt  Gen.  Sfr  Herbert  Taylor,  Adj.  Gen.  to  the  For- 
ces, vice  Mai.  Gen.  Sir  H.  Torrcns,  dead. 

25  Aug. 

Hospital  Staff. 
W.  J.  Fagg,  to  be  Hosp.  As.  to  the  Forces,  vice 
Browne,  44  F.  1*  Aug. 

The  undermeniioned  Cadets  of  the  Honourable 
the  East  India  Company's  Sefidce  to  have  Tem- 
porary Rank  as  Ensigns  during-  the  period  of 
their  being  placed  under  the  Command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-CoUmel  Pasleu,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
at  CtuUham^for  Field  instruction  in  the  Art  qf 
Sapping  and  Mining. 

Gent  Cadet  H.  M.  Durand  1  Aug. 

H.  Duncan  do. 

.  J.  Lungton  do* 

W.  Abercrombic  do. 

— G.  H.  Dickinson  do. 

— R.  Money  do. 

r-i G.  Deck  do. 

J.  A.  Mouat  do. 

Unattached. 

To  be  Captains  ^Infantry  by  purchase. 
Lt  Jones,  from  43  F.  9  Sept  1828 

—  Westmacott  from  Ceylon  Regt  do. 

To  be  Lieutenants  qf  Infantry  b^  purchase. 


9  Sent 


Ens.  Hon.  C.  S.  Clements,  from 
Sd  Lt  Fitz  Gerald,  from  Rifle  Brig. 

To  be  Ensigns  by  purchase. 
O.  Anderson  5  Sept. 

V.  Caldwell  do. 
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Exchanges. 

Capt  Mayne,  95  P.  rec.  dilE  with  Capt  Hill,  h.  p. 

Douglas,  98  F.  rec.  diflT.  with  Capt  Clinton, 

h.  p.  . 

Lieut  Cotter,  8  F.  rec.  diflT.  mth  Lieut  Moles- 
worth,  h.  p. 

Lieut  Jones,  55  F.  rec;  diflf.  with  Lieut  Clarke^, 
h.  p.  22  F. 

Hon.  H.  B.  Grey,  65  F.  rec.  difltl  with 

Lieut  O'Connell,  h..p,  71  F. 

Eos.  Go6teUo>  96  F.  rcic.  diflP.  with  Ens.  Anderson, 
h.p.  • 

Bestgnatims  and  Retirements. 

Captains. 
Greene,  3  Dr.  Gds. 
Lynch,  25  F. 
Dumaiesq,  R.  StaflT Corps 
Christian,  h.  p.  Unatt 

Ueutenaitti. 
Fergusson,  7  F. 
Wimamson,  91  F. 
Paton,  91 F. 
Leeke,  Ceyk>n  Regt 
Archbold,  h.  p.  43  F. 
Whitfield,  h.  p.  21  F. 

Comet  andfinsign. 
Brian,  7  Dr.  ^ 

Evemdem,  3  F. 

Appointment  Cancelled. 
Capt.  Freeman,  2  W.  I.  R. 

Deaihs. 

General. 
Arafain,  late  of  2  Life  Gds. 

Lieutenant-Colonels. 
Forsteen,  12  F.  London  11  Sept  182a 

Sir  A.  Cathcart  Bt.  h.  p.  73  F.  13  Apr. 

Preedy,  h.  p.  90  F.  30:UsLf. 

Major. 
Parker,  h.  p.  Nugenf  s  Levy  &  July, 

Captains, 
H.  P.  Cane,  22  F.  Chelsea  15  .Sept 

Cnright  late  10  R.  Vet.  Bn.  .  7  do. 

MacDonald,  Barrack  Master,  Edinburgh  Castle 

6  do. 
Willis,  R.  Art  Drivers  30  Aug. 

Fead,  h.  p.  25  F.       ,  14  Jan. 

Cox,  h.  p.  R.  York  Rang.  2  July  1824 

Lieutenants. 
Berwick,  13  Dr.  Cuddatore,  Madras  ,  50  Mar.  1828 
Cohen,  28  F. 

Hathom,  29P.  / 

O'Beime,  8<  F.  VersaiUes  29  Aug. 

Bateman,  87  P.  London  27  do. 

Shea,  h.  p.  12  Dr.  20  Sept 

Trimble,  h.  p.  11  P. 

Coleman,  h.  p.  60  F.  Maidstone  13  do. 

Bailie,  h.  p.  61  Tt  18  Aug. 

Dowling,  late  2  Vet  Bm  13  do. 

J.  C.  Grutceman,  b.  p.^Bronsw.  Inf.  Brunswick 

9  do; 
Ensigns  and  td  Lieutenants. 
Leech,  48  F.  Paulsamoodrum,  Madras  2  Mar.  1828 
Woodford,  Ceylon  R€»t.  Aripo,  Ceylon  17  Apr, 
Lambton,  late  4  Vet  Bn.  Jaques  Cartier,  Quebec 
23  June  1827 
Skinner,  late  8  Vet  Bn.  Weimar  13  Aug.  1828 
Jenkins,  h.  p.  Fish's  Corps 

Paymaster. 
Dawson,  2  Dr.  Dublin  25  Sept  1828 

Ad^juiant. 
Sewell,  Caernarvon  Mil.  15  July  1828 

Quarter-Masters. 
Tenant  h;  p.  R.  Wag.  Train  20  Aug.  1828 

Jackson,  h.  p.  3  Dr.  26  Oct  1827 

Johnstone,  h.  p.  18  Dr. 

Commissariat  Department. 
Assist.  Com.  Gen.  Manvell,  Waterford 

18  July  18S8 
Dep.  Assist  Com.  Gen.  Lovelidge,  h.  p.  London 

10  Jime 
Medical  Department. 
Surg.  Ivory,  3  F.  on  Passive  firom  N.  So.  Wales 
td  Bengal  5  Feb.  1828 

Surg.  Brady,  Leitrim  Mil.  Sept 

Marsh,  h.  p.  58  F.  6  Augr 

Assist  Surg.  Keoghe,  h.  p.  1  R.  V«t  Bn. 
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Lleuienant-Qeneral 
Rttdyerd,  late  R.  Inv.  Eng.  Hammenmlth 

18  Oct  1828 
Ueutenant-Cobmeb, 
De  If  enaid,  h.  p.  R.  For.  Art.  Falaise,  France 

/  leSept.  1828 
Newton,  h.  p.  134  F.  do. 

Mqfor, 
Laing,  h.  p.  R.  Afr.  Corps,  Africa        Sept.  1829 

M'Donald,  h.  p.  76  F.  ^li^i  North  Uist 

6  Aug.  1828 
Pexton,  h.  p.  104  F.  -  ^  16  Oct. 

Rut,h.p.lndep.  Oct. 

lAeutenantt, 
Johnson,  37  F.  Tralee,  Ireland         1 1  Sept.  1828 
Alexander,  94  F.  Gibraltar 
Osborne,      do.       do*  26  do. 

Boys,  h.  p.  1  F*  5  OcL 

Gordon,      do.  24  Sept. 

M*Diannid,  h.  p.  York  Lt  Inf.  .   5  Sept 

Comets,  id  lAeutenanit,  and  Enslknt. 
Adlam,  h.  p.  19  Dr.  Doaoaster         2U  Aug.  1828 


Ryeroft,  h.  n«  21  Dr.  Laneashfav  6  Apr.  1828 
TroUope,  82  F.  Port  L6uis,  Mauritius'  6 Mar 
Munro  (Adj.)  90  F.  Zante  >  S  Aug. 

Bull.  R.  Eng.  Gibraltar  17  Sept 

Gibb,  late  R.  Sappers  and  Miners,  Dunijp,  N.  Brit. 

4  Sept. 
Stephenson,  late  R.  Sltppen  and  Miners,  Niagara, 
Upper  Canada  1 1  June 

Adjutant. 
Roberts,  late  R.  Art  Drives,  Martoo,  near  Gains- 
borough  3aSeptl8aS 

Medical  Department, 
Surg.  Burton,  12  Lancers,  London    24  Oct  1828^ 
Suiv.  Heaviside,  late  H.  Gren.  Gds. 
Staff  Assist-Suig.  James  Thornton,  Ttinidad    * 

7  Aug. 
CommUtariat  Department. 
Dep.  Gom.  Gen.  Sptller,  Everton       17  Aug.*182H 
Dep.  Assist  Com.  Gen.  Hambly  Bodmih  26  Sept 

Smith,  Gibraltar     2  Oct 

"  Clements*  oa  passage  fh»n 

NiSokWalea. 


Alfhabstical  List  of  English  Bankrupts^  from  ^2d  Ju]y>  to  23d 

October,  1828, 


Abraham,  R.  New  Bond-street,  picture-dealer. 
Adams,  J.  T.  P.  Brixton,  wine-merchant 
Adamson,  S.  tod  G.  Eamshaw,  Thurston,  York, 

corn-dealer.  .    ..      .^ 

Allen,  G.  junior,  Ridgeadd,  Bltochoster,  calen- 

Allen,  J.  Coal  Hateb-fSurm,  High  Wycombe, 
builder. 

Allen,  W.  S.  Kingston-upon-Hull,  bookseller. 

Allday,  T.  Birmingham,  butcher.  ^  • 

Alexander,  I.  and'  A.  Stodart,  Upper  Clapton, 
brickmakers  and  builders. 

Amumd,  P.  le  Comtede  Fontaine  Moreaw,  South- 
ampton-street,  Fitsroy-square,  and  Church- 
oourt.  Old  Jewry,  silk  m^rchtot 

Aston.  W.  Toll-end  and  Cosley  Iron  Works,  Sal- 
ford,  irpn-master. 

Barlow,J.Gahi8borough,  grocer 

Banow,  T.  M^chester,  tod  Q.  Geddes,  Stock- 
po^  commission  agents. 

Beerge,  J.  and  R.  B.  Aahburton,  serge  mtou£ac- 
**»rcrs,  ... 

Brooke,  W.  Gidnsborough,  innkeeper. 

Bnmdon,  J.  I.  Rickmansworth,  merchtot 

Blake,  J.  O.  Chelsea,  shipowner. 

Bonner,  C.  Spalding,  scrivener. 

Breartey,  J.  Milmow,  Rochdale,  shopkeeper. 

Boone,  A.  tod  J.  Piccadilly,  hatters. 

Braithwaite,  T.  Kegworth*  Leicester,  whie-mer- 
'C^iant 

Brown,  H.  Old  London-street  malt-fiu!tor. 

Beamto,  E.  Winnington,  Cheshire,  cheese-factor. 

Bowen,  W.  S.  St  Albto's,  surgeon. 

Buctey>  R.  Norwich,  merchtot 

BrigRs,  J«  Tintem-abbey,  iron-master. 

Bowen,  O..  Crawford-street  Mary-le-bone,  draper. 

Benson,  M.  Liverpool,  merchtot 

Baker,  W.  J.  St  jQhn%  Clerkenwell,  orange- 
merchant 

Blyth,  J.  Bury  St  Edmonds,  draper. 

Bradley,  W.  Legbum,  Lincohi,  draper. 

Bamby,  G.  Spalding,  grocer. 

Bailey,  J.  Bath,  shoemaker. 

Cook,  J.  J.Southwark-bridge-road,  coachraaker. 

Crossland,  J.  Honley,  Almondbury,  York,  scrib- 
ling-miller. 

Clark,  T.  Calthwaite,  Cumberland,  cattle-dealer. 

Cleworth,  R.  Westieigh*  Ltocashire,  cotton-spin- 
ner. 

Cunnfaigham,  C.  Bryanstooe-street,  money-scn- 


Cayme,  R.  Yeovil,  stocking-mamifacturer. 

Clively,  E.  Hmsham,  wocdien-draper. 

Crofton,  P.  Cromer-street,  upholsterer. 

ConoUy,  C.  Piccadilly,  jeweller. 

Checkley,  T.  Wiprwick,  hosier. 

Cambridge,  L.  Bristol,  and  Prince  Edward?^  Is 

land,  merchant 
Cambridge,  L.  tod  A.  Bristol  tod  Princ6  Edward's 

Island,  merchants. 
Crowther,  R.  and  F.  T.  High-street  Southwark, 

woollen-drapers. 
Clarke,  R.  Wate,  linen-draper. 
Cullaway,  C.  Prospectrow,  Walworth,  carpenter 
Dunl^,  T.  Ponteflract,  grocer. 
Day,  T.  Upton-upon-Sevem,  grocer. 
Dickinson,  G.  Liverpool,  dealer. 
Davis,  T.  Goswell-stoeet  cheesemonger. 
Edwards,  P.  B<  Ttoyralt  Caernarvon,  mercfaatat. 
'  Edmunds,  A.  Worcester,  timber'.merehtot 
Emet  J.  Downend,    Mangotsfield,  Gloucester, 

fttone-quarryman. 
Edgar,  R.  Hart«treet  Crutehed-firiars»   wine- 

merchtot 
Evans,  D.  Mincing-lane,  broker. 
Barl,  J.  T.  Lewisham,  plumber. 
Evetts,  T.  Birmingham,  refiner  of  metals. 
Fleming,  M.  Fulham,  spinster,  schoolmistress. 
Fenton,  F.  St  Japnes's-street  hotel  keeper. 
Fensham,  J.  Wanlour-street  picture-dealer. 
Fortune,  T.  Uighington,  Durham,  (      ' 


Cox,  C.  St  Martin'8-lto^  taikv. 

CoUins,  T.  Avebury-street,  Hoxton,  victUAllcr. 

Clarke,  S.  Batboroogh*  Derby*  grocer. 


Fox,  W.  B.  Crawford-street,  oil  and  oakrarman. 
Foster,  F.  Oxford-street  tailor. 
Fallows,  S.  Stainltod,  York,  cotton  manufacturer 
Fair,  C.  Liverpool,  wine-merchant 
Fowler,  D.  Euston-square  and  Cambenidl,  build- 
er. 
Ford,  O.  WcllMtrcct|*wtlUir. 
Fqxi  R*  Conini^Bby;*  Lincoln,  ijmccr, 

CSiJlKTl.  If.  BLiho|>a|TjitoHitrecL  WiUitjut  grocer. 
Ciibbnn,  J-  junipT,  Po|>laT«  most  aiidbLDcLriuLQr 
Ceary,  J,  Brcntwaud,  mofltar-iiuiiiiicr* 
ll-irrn,  J,  lirflt'echiiTL'h-jttnxt,  suctit^nDor. 
flupkirjsqn,  Jh,  Loughboroughr  Uqunr-TnuirchiaiiL 
JHurrnckft,  G.  and  II.  Mjirtio,  A/dwifJij  M^tichiu- 

teti  df  DIM* 
HumU-rtp  D.  J.  Folcy-itrpct,  rrtal  mcruhtol- 
HCTTJiigj,  J.  M*  AlxiYhtvtiih,  TJctuallcT* 
llaiTu,  J,  BIutchiiKgton.  Oxfort*,  tiiilof* 
llarrifl,  C3*  Nmth-buiUitiJffl,  Finstjai-y.bill-bioktf # 
tlone^  W.  Ludfi&te-hlll,  bookieUer. 
nathff,  J.  luotor,  Ncffthamricaiij  piimib?r. 
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U«a*eO,  Z,  W. 

roerchant. 
Hastiogi,  T,  Hu4deii08ld» 

chant; 

Hammar,  C.  Mark-lane,  merohant 
Hunton,  J.  Bishopsgate-street  and  Ironmonger- 

lane,  luien-draper. 
Hardin,  R.  Cannock,  maltster  and  butdier. 
Hales,  E.  Birmingham*  «om-doaler. 
Horwood,  J.  and  W.   Oliver,   Maddbx-street, 

houte^ecoratori. 
Hall,  J,   Crown  Puhlic<houie,    Rupert>street, 

GoodmanVfields,  licensed-victualler.     - 
Hughes,  G.  Upper-ctreet,  Islington,  and  of  Springs- 
street,  Shadwell^  wine-mercnant. 
Ind,  E.  B.  Cambridge,  linen-draper. 
Inns,  S.  Towcester,  ironmonger. 
Jones,  E.  Reading,  canvass-manufacturer. 
Jones,  B.  Tipton,  Stafibrd,  oordwainer. 
Jenns.  G.  James-street,  Oxford-sbeet,  oooeh-iiOfi- 

monges. 
Jacques,  J.  B.  Bristol,  bii cuit-baker. 
Jay,  W.  Cheltenham^  ardiiteet. 
Jackson,  J.  Montague-street,    Pbrtman-Muare* 

tailor. 
Jones,  E.  R.  Wtlshpool,  druggist. 
Jones,  C.  T.  Lower  Brook-street,  horse^ealer. 
Jenkins,   S.  Bxmooth-street,   ironmonger   and 

hardwareman.  -^ 

Kemp,  J.  A.  PrittleweU,  Essex,  mUler. 
Kendall^  J.  Stratford,  Essex,  cow-keeper. 
Leach,  H.  S.  Wimbledon,  baker. 
Lilley,  R.  Mito-end-road,  victualler. 
Leek,  C.  S.  Gray's-innJane,  wine-merchant. 
Lockwood,  W.  East  Bamet>  bookseller,  stationer, 

and  sdioolmaster. 
Lister,  H.  North  Audley-etreet,  taik>r. 
Little,  S.  C.  Old  Kent.road,  CamberweU,  brewer. 
Lane,  J.  N.  St  Mary.at>4iiU,  wine^nerchant. 
Lee,  L  Bankaide,  Southwark,  timber-merchant. 
1^,  T.  Lone-Jane,  Bermondsey,  victualler. 
Lmd,  G.  Brighton,  merchant. 
Mairtuill,  C.  H,  Cheltenham,  merchant. 
Maundei^,  W.  and  J.  Mordiard,  Bishop  Devon, 
,  serge<4nanufiMturers. 
Metcalf,  R.  Haddiscore,  Norfolk,  miller. 
Moore,  T.  Tipton,  Stafibrd,  grocer. 
Moore,  J^  Macclesfield,  silk-manufiu^rer. 
Morris,  L.  Bristol,  tobacconist. 
Manwarlng,  W.  Bbrmingham,  surgeon. 
Miller,  R.  senior,  and  R.  Junior,  Bemurndsey, 

glue-manufacturers. 
Musgrave,  W.  P.  Bread-atreet,  attctf  oneer. 
Mason,  6.  Fiskerton, Joiner. 
Mcyiick,  W.  junior,  Bristol,  carpenter. 
MoKsrop,  S.  Stookport,  draper. 
Martin,  J.  Preston,  corn-merchant. 
Marsden,  W.  CUtheroe,  Lancaster,  common-car- 
rier and  butter-merchant. 
Morgan,  W.  S.  Brown's  Coffee-hiAise,    Mitre. 

court.  Fleet-street,  commission-merchant. 
Neilaon,  A.  Ashford,  Kent. 
Nelson,  W.  BnMuUtreet,  Golden-square,  oilman. 

grewman,  W.  Luton,  straw-hat  manufacturer, 
liver,  R.  Willow-walk,  Bermondsey,  glue-ma- 
nufiMturer,  and  Oxendon- street,  Haymarket, 
.  engraver. 
Orchard,  J.  Wilmington-square,  London,  ifioney« 


Pahner,  J.  Wells,  innholder. 
Parkinnn,  J.  Louth,  grocer. 
Potter,  T.  H.  and  W.  Gardner,  Mandieeter,  en* 

gravers  and  calico-printers. 
Penyman,  W.  Windsor,  stationer. 
Peploe,  O.  Maoh-plaoe,  Lambeth,  coacfamaker. 


FMsmore,  C,  Telgnnaiith,  Hnen-dnper. 
Pafai,  J.  Luton,  straw-hat  manufacturer. 
Queen,  C.  Liverpool,  wine-merchant 
Quick*  J*  and  F.  I.  Chown,  Stonehouse,  Deyon. 
Robertson,  C,  D.  D.  MiUi«an,  and  R.  l^L  Dalaell, 

Fenchurch-etreet.  merchants. 
Rickman,  H.  N.  Worcester-street,  Southwark, 

brush-maker. 
HoderidL,  D.  St  Martin's-court,  victualler. 
Ramsey,  W.  J.  Harp-lane,  victualler. 
Relfe,  L.  CornhilT,  bookseltsr. 
Routledgc,  J.  Ixmdon,  goldsmith. 
Robinson,  J.  Stanhope,  Durham,  shopkeeper. 
Bow,  W,  Junior,  Knotfs-green,  Essex,  skm-bro- 

ker. 
Rorke,  E.  Liveipool,  merchant. 
Rippon,  R.  LeeoB,  ioiner  and  builder. 
Roper,  P.  H.  Mandiester-etreet,  dealer. 
Rhodes,  E.  and  W.  H.  Sheffiekl,  cutltrs. 
Salmon,  J.  Stoke'84x>ttom,  S(mier8et,  victualler. 
Smith,  S.  Northleach,  Gloucester,  victualler. 
Smith,  B.  Birmingham,  steel-toy-maker. 
Street,  S.  LiverpMl,  tailor. ' 
Smale,  W.  Bedminster,  victualler. 
Stroud,  E.  Chatham,  grocer. 
Syer,  T.  Sprowston.  cattle-ealesraan. 
Salmon,  W.  West  Mailing,  auctioneer.  ' 
Scott,  D.  Catherine  Sluck,  Northowram,  York* 

dealer  and  chapman.     ' 
South,  S.  Homcastle,  teickmaker. 
Sanderson,  T.  Nottingham,  lace-manufacturer. 
Southee,  W.  Canterbury,  grocer. 
Sweetenham,  T.  Burriem,  earthwiware-inaniifiBf- 
.  turer. 

Spice,  W.  Chertsey,  grocer. 
Snelus,  T.  Oxford,  carrier. 
SmaHbones,  O.  Bath-plaee,  New-road,  St  Pan- 
eras,  glasscutter. 
Shaw,  J.  Newsome,  Ahgftondbury,  York,  mer- 

ctumt. 
Scho|efield,  J.  Middleton,  Lancashire,  dealer  in 
•  coals. 

Thompson,  J.  New  York,  America,  merdiant. 
Tuck,  G.  Orent  Yarmouth,  shipwright. 
Tiflhey,  J.  Huddenfield,  woollen-cord  manu&c- 

turer. 
Tassimond,  J.  L«ek,  Stafibrd,  silk-manufacturer. 
Tfndall,  T.  Hastings,  linen-draper. 
Tress,  C.  Bishop's  Stortfbrd,  grocer. 
Town,  J.  Croydon,  innkeeper. 
Tomlinson,  J.  Salisbury-street,  Strand,  milliner. 
Tanner,  P.  Manchester,  publican  and  irod-foun- 

Thurtell,  J.  (ffeat  Yarmouth,  commission-agent. 

Waldener,  J.  O.  Air-street,  victualler. 

Webb,  J.  Little  Wamer-stveet,  ^^eelenonger. 

White,  J.  Sheffield,  table-knife-manufacturer. 

White,  T.  Msaiehester,  hotel-keeper. 

Wetherall,  W.  Mansfield,  horse-dealer. 

Wadsworth,  C.  Sallbrd,  spirit.dealer. 

Winder,  J.  Leicester,  draper. 

Watkins,  H.  D.  Limebouse-hole,^  mast-maker. 

Wilshere,  M.  Woolwich,  currier. 

Williams,  W.  G.  Throgmorton-street,  aucUoneer, 

Wilkinson,  H.  R.  of  the  ship  York,  late  of  the 
ship  Larkins,  master-mariner. 

Worley,  L  Fish-street-hill,  hotel-keeper. 

Wilson,  C.  C.  FumivalVinn,  scrivener. 

Winfield,  W.  Stoke-ferry,  Norfolk,  corn-mer- 
chant. 

Wilmot,  T.  Sloane-aquaie,  broker. 

White,  W.  H.  Leomineter,  brasier. 

Woolhouse.  W.  H.  Damall,  AttercUffiB-cum-Dar- 
nal,  Sheffield,  cutler  and  victualler^ 

Youngman,  G.  J.  Bury  St  Edmund's,  grocer. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scottish  Bavkr(;pts>  from  1st  July  to  3ist 
October^  1828, 


Allen,  John  and  Co.,  piano-fortcmakers,  Glas- 
gow. 

Baird,  John,  senior,  mason  and  builder  in  Glas- 
gow. 

Christie,  Margaret,  merchant,  Longrlde,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Gftlbraith,  John  MurtJiy,  mustc  seller  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Vol.  XXIV. 


Gfllesple,  Colin,  and  Co.  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, Woodside  and  Glasgow. 

Gordon,  George,  baker,  Canongate,  Edinburgh. 

Greig*  Andrew,  innkeeper    Trinity  Chain-pier, 
Newhaven,  county  of  Mid-Lothian. 

Guthrie,  David,  merchant  in  Kilmarnock. 

Hall,  Willinm,  merchant.  .1?,    Windsor-street, 
Edinburgh,  j^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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Macimy.  John*  and  Co.  •ilk-nereen,  EkUnbaxi^ 

Madcie,  Gecurge,  builder,  W,  St  Patrick  Square, 
Edinburgh. 

Hainan,  Jotm,  solicitor  and  banker,  Edinbu^h. 

Hay,  James,  merchiint,  Aberdeen. 

Houston,  John,  iron-monger,  Glasgow. 

Latta,  Robert,  and  Carstairs,  Davm,  oil-contrae- 
tors  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh. 

Lyall  and  Cargill,  wine-merchants  and  stock- 
brokers, Edinburgh. 

M'Bain,  William,  distiller  in  Aberdeen. 

M*Dougald,  Jdtm,  provisitm-merchant  in  Glas* 
gow. 

M*Ladilan,  James,  grocer  and  merchant.  No.  1, 
Princes-street,  Edinbui^h. 

M'Leod,  Norman  and  John,  merchants  and  ship- 
owners in  Stomoway. 


M*Keniie«  Aledttnler,  htt-nMnofacCuier,  Ganoo- 
gate. 

Martin,  Robert,  merohant  and  dyer  in  Kilmar- 
nock. 

Orbiston  Foundry  Company,  OiWston,  Lanark- 
shire. 

Patesscm,  James  Henry,  merchant  and  haber- 
dasher in  Glat^w^ 

Renfrew,  Aleitander,  jimlor,  manufacturer  act 
Thorn,  near  Pateley. 

Stuart,  James,  Esq.  of  Duneom,  writer  to  the 
signet,  and  banker,  lately  residing  in  Moray 
Place,  Edinburgh. 

Tait,  Crawford,  writer  to  the  signet,  parish  of  St 
Cuthber^s,  county  of  Mid-L<Mhian,  coal-dealer 
and  lime-burner. 

Watson  and  Lennox,  merchants,  Glasgow. 
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BIRTHS. 

Feb.  2.  At  the  Residency,  Kagpore,  the  lady  of 
Dr  Wylie,  physician  to  the  embassy  at  the  court 
of  his  Highness  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  of  a  son, 

March  18.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Duncan 
M*Naught  UddeU,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

April  6,  At  the  Residency,  ^agpore,  the  lady 
of  Capt  A.  Gordon,  of  a  daughter. 

SI.  At  Salem,  the  lady  of  M.  D.  Cockbum, 
E^.  of  a  d&ughter. 

24.  At  Bolaurum,  the  lady  of  Captain  C.  St 
John  Grant,  commanding  3d  regiment  Nisam's 
infantry,  of  a  son. 

26.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  the  lady  of  Woodbine 
Parish.  Esq.  his  Britannic  Mi^esty's  Consul-Ge-, 
neral,  of  a  daughter. 

28.  At  Portsmouth,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Capt 
Elliot,  R.  N.  of  a  daughter. 

July  16.  At  Port  Henderson.  Jamaica^  the  lady 
of  Jomi  Piercv  Henderson,  Esq.  of  Foewellbank, 
Perthshire,  or  a  daughter. 

26.  Mrs  Campbell;  of  Bowfield,  of  a  son. 

Aug.  3.  At  Melville  Street,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Thackeray,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  No.  1,  Hermitage  Place,  Mrs  Matheson, 
of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Claremont  Cottage,  Leith  Links,  Mrs 
narrower,  of  a  son. 

7.  At  Inverness,  Blrs  Eraser,  of  Balnain,  of  a 
daughter. 

8.  At  No.  5,  St  Andrew  Square,  Mn  M*Kean, 
ofason. 

—  At  Greenhill,  near  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of 
George  Fcvbes,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  No.  6,  Howe  Street,  Mrs  Thomas  C« 
Smith,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Boghall,  Ayrshire,  the  lady  of  Major 
Baird,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Sir  C.  Macdo- 
nald  Lockhart,  Bart,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  St  John's,  New  Brunswick,  Mrs  Dr 
Geoi^e  Bums,  of  a  daughter. 

13.  At  Fetteresso  Castle,  Mrs  Thomas  Aber- 
cromby  Duf^  of  a  son. 

.  15.  At  London,  the  lady  of  Commodore  Patrick 
Campbell,  C.B.  R.N.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

19.  At  Dunavourd  H(Mise,  Atholl,  the  lady  of 
Dr  Forbes,  surgeon,  R.N.  of  a  sOto. 

21.  At  Stobo  Castle,  the  lady  of  Sir  James  Mont- 
gcmiery,  Bart.  M.P.  of  a  son. 

23.  At  Feniscowles,  Lancashire,  the  lady  of 
James  Hosier,  Esq.  younger  of  Newlands,  of  a 
daughter. 

24.  At  Nq.  21,  Maitland  Street,  the  lady  of  Dr 
Miickensie,  of  a  son. 

25.  At  No.  1,  Chartotte  Sqi^e,  Mrs  Watson, 
of  a  son. 

26.  At  63,  Northumberland  Street,  Mrs  Rofit 
Chrbtison,  of  a  son. 

^  At  London,  the  lady  of  Wm.  T.  Thornton, 
Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

29,  At  No.  32,  Royal  Circus.  Mrs  Cathcart,  of 
a  son. 

30,  At  Dysart,  Lady  Loughborough,  of  a  daugh- 
ter, still-born. 

.31.  At  Righouse,  Mn  Fullavton  of  FuUarton» 
of  a  son. 


Sept  4.  At  LathoUan,  the  lady  of  James  Lotns^ 
daine,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

5.  At  Copae  HiU,  Surrey,  the  seat  of  Lorc^ 
Durtiam,  Lady  Durham,  of  a  son.  ' 

8.  At  No.  27,  Abercromby  Place,  the  Lady 
of  Charles  G.  Stuart  Menteith,  Esq.  jun.  of  a  son. 

9.  At  Moray  Place.  Edinbui^h,  the  lady  of  Ci^ 
tun  Wemyss  of  Wemysshall,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  Great  Wellington  Street,  Leith,  Mrs 
Oeoige  BeU,  of  a  daughter. 

10.  In  Moray  Pkce,  the  lady  of  Mi^or  Mac- 
kenzie Fraser,  of  a  daught^. 

11.  At  Camnsall  Park,  Yorkshh^,  the  lady  of 
Sir  Joseph  Radclifib,  Bart  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Kincarrathy  House,  near  Perth,  the  lady 
of  Lieutenant-C(donel  M'FhersoD,  Bengal  aritiy» 
of  a  daughtet. 

12.  Mrs  Peddle.  10,  Nelson  Street,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Richard  Mackenzie,  of  a  mmi. 

14.  At  48,  Northumberland  Street,  Mrs  Dalaiel. 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  19,  Northumberland  Street,  Mrs  Charkfa 
H.  TerroL  of  a  daughttf . 

15.  At  Picardy  Phu^e,  Mrs  J.  H.  Davidson,  of 
a  daughter. 

16.  At  Leith,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  James  Grant, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  AtNo.  25,  York  Place,  Mrs  J.  F.  Mac&rlan, 
of  a  dau^ter. 

—  At  Pau,  Franee,  the  bdy  of  Major  James 
Adair,  late  of  the  24th  regiment  of  foot,  of  a 
daughter. 

17.  At  the  Barracks  of  Belfest,  the  lady  of  Ma- 
jor Clerke.  77th  regiment,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Kelso,  Mrs  Hunter,  Bowman  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

19.  At  No.  3,  Gayfield  Square,  Mrs  Gibson,  of 
a  son. 

20.  At  No.  51,  Great  lUng  Street,  Mrs  Stirling 
Edmonstone  of  Cunbuswallace,  of  a  son.  • 

22.  At  ShieldhiU,  Mrs  ChanceUor,  of  a  son. 

23.  At  Orchardhead,  by  Falkirk,  BIra  Walker, 
of  k  daughter. 

—  At  No.  26,  Abercromby  Place,  the  lady  of 
Lorraine  M.  Kerr,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

24.  At  Rotterdam,  the  lady,  of  James  Mac- 
pherson,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Manchester,  Mrs  Barbour,  of  a  daughter. 
~  At  Carabo  House,  the  lady  of  Sir  David 

Erskine  of  Cambo,  Bart,  of  a  son. 

26.  At  Doonholm,  Mrs  Alexander  Hunter,  of  a 
son. 

29.  At  No.  4,  Hamilton  Place,  Mrs  Andrew 
Bremner,  of  a  son. 

~  At  ¥3,  Pilrig  Street,  Mrs  Balfour,  of  a  son. 

50.  At  Roeefield  Cottage,  PortobeUo^  Mrs  Gra- 
de, of  a  daughter. 

Oct,  3.  At  Samuelston,  East  Lothian,  Mn 
Deans,  of  a  son. 

—  In  George  Street,  Lady  EHzabeih  Hope  Vete, 
of  a  son. 

4.  At  6,  Moray  Place,  Mrs  John  Learmonth,  of 
a  son. 

-^  At  No.  16.  Bucdeuch  place,  the  lady  of 
Captain  H.  Ross,  Bengal  Aitny.  of  a  dauditer. 

'-  At  Broomhall,  the  COunteM  of  E^n  and 
Kmcardine,  of  a  daughter,  xtill-bprp.  . 

10    zedbyLrOOgle 
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5.  At  Crawfordddyke,  Greenock,    Mrs  John 
Crawford,  of  a  son.  ^^  '  „,.„, 

6.  At  No.  123,  Princes  Street,  Mrs  WiUiam 
Cullen,  of  a  daughter.  .     „    ^ 

8.  At  Xerez  de  la  Froatera,  in  Spain,  Mrs  Cran- 
stoun,  ofason.  .^  _  .,,. 

—  At  Mellerstain,  the  lady  of  George  Baillie, 
Esq.  jun.  of  Jerriswoode,  of  a  son. 

-r  At  Perth,  Mrs  Ballandene,  of  a  daughttt. 

11.  At  I^isbon,  Mrs  Robert  Monro,  of  a  daughter. 

—  AtRuchlaw  House,  the  lady  of  John  Bi^chan 
Sydserff,  Esq.  of  Ruchlaw,  of  a  daughter. 

12.  At  No.  13.  Moray  Place,  Mrs  Hunt,  of  Pit- 
tencrieff;ofa&on.  ......  * 

13.  At  No.  13,  HaUes  Street,  Mrs  Aitken,  of  a 

—  At  kindeace  House,  Ro8Mhh«,  the  lady  of 
Charles  Robertson,  Esq.  jun.  of  Kindeace,  of  a 

*lf.  At  Stornoway.  the  lady  of  Lieutenant 
James  Robertson,  R.N.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  No.  11,  Pitt  Street,  Mrs  Dah7mple,  of  a 
daughter.  .    ' 

—  At  Possil,  Mrs  Colin  Campbell,  of  a  son- 

•  16.  At  Great  RusseU  Street,  London,  the  lady 
of  William  Kayes,  Esq^of  a  daughter. 

17.  MrsHotchkis.ofason. 

19.  At  No.  57,  George  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
John  B.  Grade,  of  a  son. 

—  At  New  Posso,  Lady  Nasmyth,  of  a  son. 

*       —  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  R.  H.  Barber,  of  twin 

—  NoI^O,  George  Street,  Mrs  William  Thom- 
son, of  a  son.  _  ^    .,     ,  J       # 

23.  At  No.  10,  AthoU  Crescent,  the  lady  of 
Thomas  Kinnear.  Esq.  of  a  son. 

24.  At  Southdean  Manse,  Mrs  Richmond,  of  a 
daughter.  _    .  , 

26.  At  Theiltrock,  the  lady  of  Alexander  Cniick- 
shank.  Esq.  of  Theiltrock,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Mnslie  Place,  the  lady  of  Dr  M'Whirter, 

ofason.  «.     .   J       «  .       # 

27.  At  Bucdeuch  Place,  Mrs  Andrew  Muir,  of 
a  daushter.  _.  - 

28.  At  No.  9,  Castle  Street,  Mrs  Dr  Pitcaim,  of 
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oond  daOghtcr  of  Chas.  Palerson,  Bsq.  of  the 
Hon.  Elast  India  Company's  civil  service. 

July  29.  At"  St  Anne's  Church,  Bel&st.  Geo. 
Ferguson  Ledlie,  Esq.  of  Antrim,  to  Frances, 
eldest  daughter  of  James  Waller  Hewett,  Esq. 
late  of  the  1st.  or  Royal  Regiment. 

Auff,  4,  At  Old  Greenlaw,  the  Rev.  Michael 
Anderson.  Academy,  Dunfermline,  to  Jane,  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Mr  William  Hogg,  Old 
Greenlaw,  Berwickshire. 

—  At  Calder  House,  William  Ramsay  Ramsay 
of  Bamton.  Esq.  to  the  Hon.  Mary  Sandilands, 
only  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Torpbi- 
Chen. 

6.  At  Smith's  Place,  Claud  l^uiihead.  Esq.  He- 
riot  Row,  t6  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
George  Watson.  Esq.  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

7.  At  Bathgate,  Mr  James  Taylor.  Academy, 
Bathgate,  to  Agnes,  second  daughter  of  Henry 
Reid,  Esq.  , 

—  At  Minto  Place,  James  Hutton,  Esq.of  Gif- 
fbrdyali^,  to  IsabeUrt.  dEtughter  of  the  late  George 
Murray,  V.-i],  NewiniJton. 

8.  Ai  MLuem!  Hitk-l,  Ut  Uaht.  Hafvie^  mpt- 
chant,  1.1  Miiry  Eprr,  only  daiightiT  of  thu  laLu 
Robert  S.incJt-rsow,  Esq.  si^ilicitot,  r^mdon. 

10.  AC  XoTth  guL-tMisfL'Tfyi  Oeorgt?  PhUtips, 
Esq.  of  AbcTdetrn,  to  Eliza,  oiiVy  diiugl«crorCa[>- 
tainJotiuiion,  Nfjrlli  i^ucciisiXtrry- 

11.  At  Diunfrk-a,  Mr  Ceorge  HeiitloTsoni,  of 
the  Brjci?,]i  iMmu  Company,  to  Grace,  u^aDd 
daifizhti.:  of  Mr  Hugh  Woodmass^. 

N  12.  At  CauliliiELnip^  Jnrae*  Morrsanfl,  Eiq.  m&lt- 
ster.  Allium  to  OimtJaTi,  SK.'f>nii  daughter  of  Ihe 
lateAKv.  NLnteitti,  Fm.  Df  Caulilbfuric, 

—  Ac  SuTrmwrtltJri,  ine  Rev.  John  Morrison, 
to  Mrs  rrnmt.  widow  of  fEipLnin  Charles  Gmnt 
of  Pittencree. 

—  At  the  parish  church  of  Hurley,  the  Rev. 
William  Douglas  Veitch,  second  son  of  Henry 
Veitch.  Esq.  of  EUock.  to  Eleanor  Julia  Ann,  se- 
cond daughter  of  Lieut.-ColAnel  Raitt,  Deputy 
Adjutant-General  to  the  Forces  in  the  Mediter* 


ranean.  ,„„ 

—  At  Comely  Bank,  the  Rev.  John  Wilson, 

^  missionary  to  Bombay,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of 

\~  At  No.  14.  Gavfield  Square,  Mrs  Young,  of      the  late  Rev.  K.  Bayne.  Greenock. 

a  MB  uayneiu  04       ,  — e*  ^^  ^^  Dunbar,  Simon  Sawers,  Esq.  late  of  his 

iq'  At  Arthurstone.  Perthshire,  the  lady  of  J.       Majesty's  civil  service  in  Ceylon,  to  Mary,  relict 

M?  M^^  E^of  5ie  Hon.  Company's  civil      of  Dr  James  Kellie,  of.the^Hoi^.  East  India  Com- 


service,  Bengal,  of  a  daughter. 

30.  At  Northcli^,  Mrs  M'Konochie,  of  a  sm. 

—  At  Duncan  Street,  Drummond  Place,  Mis 
WilKam  MaxweU  Little,  of  a  daughter. 

31.  At  the  Manse  of  North  Berwick,  Mrs  Bal» 
four  Graham,  of  a  daughter.  „  «   /» 

•  Lately,  At  Chester,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  C 

^^Atlfl'grHowe  Street,  Mr.  Paul,  ofadaugh, 

**^  In  Portman,  Street,  London,  the  lady  of  Jas. 
Henry  Crawford,  Esq.  of  awn.  «.^„^|, 

—  At  Cheltenham,  the  lady  of  H.  B.  MaxweU, 

^*  At  nS°7,  Howard  Place,  Mrs  Dr  Cookson. 
of^daughter^^^^  Street,  West.  London,  Mrs 
Henry  Dundas  Scott,  of  a  daughter. 

-AtConnaught  Street.  London,  the  lady  of 
Henry  Lindsay  Befhuiie,  Esq.  of  Kilconquhar,  of 

*  -"i^'springfield,  Jama-ca,  the  ladr  of  Alex- 
ander  Murchiaon,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

marrTages. 

Marchl,  AtTrichinopoly,  Mr  Ass Bt-Surgcon 
Grigg.  of  the  28th  regiment  native  nfontry,  to 
MiMjane.  daughter  of  Lieut-Col.  Dalrymple,  his 
Majesty's  30th  regiment. 

6.  At  BombayTThomas  George  Gardiner,  Esq. 
of  the  civil  list,  to  Mary  Frances,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  P.  Grant  of  Rothiemurchus. 

20.  At  Bombay,  Ljeut.  G.  G.  Laing.  of  his  High- 
»^tt^  Nizam's  sivice.  to  EU=«lS?l.^*^i"i5^ 
Diana,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  William  East, 
oftheBomteiyestoblishment.      ^  ^  ^^     ^    _ 

-  AtPooMh,  Robert  Keith  Arbutoipt,  Esq. 
of  the  civil  service,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Wilbam  Ar- 
buthnot.  Bart,  to  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Cou 
Fitzgerald,  of  his  Msjcity's  20th  regiment. 

AprU  7.  At  Calcutta.  Captain  James  Tennant, 
.  Asiist.  AtUt.-Genr  of  AitiUery,  t6  Ehwbetb,  se^ 


pany's  service,  on  the  Madras  establishment. 

—  At  No.  11,  York  Place,  Richard  James 
Andrew,  Esq.  of  Belize,  Honduras,  to  Elisabeth, 
ttTird  daughter  of  Andrew  MUlar,  fcsq.  writer  to 
the  signet* 

14.  At  the  Cathedral.  Londonderry.  John 
George  Smyly,  Esq.  to  Eliza  J.  youngest  daughter 
ofihelateSir  A.  Ferguson,  Bart. 

15.  Mr  William  Tod.  merchant.  Edmburgh,  to 
Isabella  Kerr,  daughter  of  Mr  John  Pyper,  Brae 
House,  Johnshaven.  „^. 

16.  At  No.  49,  Northumberland  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, the  Rev.  James  Crawford,  ricar  of  St 
Mary's,  Drogheda.  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  Anthony  Brabazon,  Esq. 

18.  At  London,  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  to  Lady 
Mary  Brudenell,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan.  ,    ^  ,  ^, 

.  —  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  John  Wynne,  A.M. 
Oxon,  Tewyn,  Herts,  to  Janet,  second  daughter 
of  William  Boyd,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet 

19.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  James  Frew,  merchant,  to 
Jane,  second  daughter  of  Mr  Archibald  Fullerton. 

—  At  Newark,  Robert,  third  son  of  Richard 
Burton,  Esq.  of  Sackett's  HiM  House,  Kent,  to 
Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  W. 
Rastall.  M.A.  of  the  Friary,  Newark,  Notts. 

20.  At  Hyndford  Bridge,  John  Lamb,  Esq. 
writer,  Lanark,  to  Mrs  Jane  Bridges  Claugh  or 
Riusel,  relict  of  Thomas  Russel,  Esq.  S.  S.  C. 

^is.  A?  No.  33,  Albany  Street,  Mr  Finlay  Dun. 
to  Juliet,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
White,  Esq.  formerly  of  Eskmills. 

26.  At  Craigends,  John  Lennox  Kmcaid,  Esq. 
younger  of  Kincaid,  to  Frances  Maxwell,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Cunmnghame,  Esq.  of 

^'S^^Charles  Parker,  Esq.  of  Parknook,  Cum- 
berland, to  Jessy,  daughter  of  the  late  Johnl«ar- 

montli.  Esq.  merchant  in  EdinbuTgn. 

m.  At  Kailae,  John  Elliot,  minister  of  Peebtes, 
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to  Janet,  daughter  pf  the  lata  Joseph  Scott,  £&q. 
f  ormerry  of  Glasgow. 

30.  At  St  George's.  Hanover  Square,  London, 
John  CuUen,  Esq.  of  the  Bengal  Morse  Artillery« 
to  Isabella,  third  daughter  of  the  late  James  Wat* 
son,  Esq.  W.S. 

Sapi»  1.  At  Parson's  Pool,  John  Merricks.  Esq. 
Qf  the  Rodin  Gunpowder  Mills,  to  Isabella,  daugh- 
ter of  Anthony  W  ijUuson,  Esq. 

—  At  Greenslde  House,  Mr  John  Thomson, 
No.  4,  Leopold  Place,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of 
James  Thomson,  Esq.  Greenside  House. 

2.  At  CUrkstonak  Abel  Lewis  Gower,  Esq.  of 
•  London,  to  Eliaabetfa,  daughter  of  William  Lo- 
gan of  Clarkstene,  Esq. 

3.  At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Rev.  James 
Smith,  mmister  of  Alva,  to  Charlotte  Laura,  se^ 
cond  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Richard  Bullen, 
of  the  2d  or  royal  North  British  Dragoons. 

4.  At  filister,  Islay,  Alex.  Colin  Maclean,  Esq. 
late  of  Batavia,  island  of  Java,  to  Margaret,  third 
dai\ghter  of  Neil  M'Neill,  Esq.  of  Ardoacross. 

8.  At  Maybole,  the  Rev.  James  IngUs,  May- 
bole,  to  Janet,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
William  Hutchison  m  Timnodu 

10.  At  Mount^Annan,  John  Alex.  Pringle,  Esq. 
of  the  Bengal  civil  service,  to  Christina  Anne«  se- 
cond daughter  of  Lieut-general  Dirom  of  Moun»> 
Annan. 

12.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Hewat,  account- 
aht,  Gardner's  Crescent,  to  Clementina,  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Scott,  Esq.  of  Melby. 

13.  At  Auchans,  Mr  D.  M.  Adamson*  solicitor, 
Edinburgh,  to  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Ar- 
chibead  Dunlop,  late  Qf  Wbitmuir. 

,—  At  Ardeer  house,  Milliken  Hunter,  Esq. 
Ix>ndon,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Tho- 
mas Walker,  surgeon  in  Irvine. 

—  At  ComhiU,  near  Perth,-  William  Peddie, 
Esq.  writer,  Perth,  to  Barbara  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Laurence  Robertson,  Esq. 
provost  of  Perth.  / 

16.  At  Castramount*  near  Gatehouse,  Thomas 
Ewart,  Esq.  W.S.  Edinburgh,  to  Alicia,  daughter 
of  the  late  Thos.  Yorstuun,  Esq.  chamberlam  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  William  Jackson,  Esq.  sur- 
geon, Bengal  establishment,  to  Margaret  Anne, 
daughter  of  Mr  Chay.  Buchan,  No.  4,  Meadow 
Place. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Henry  Belfrage, 
D.D.  of  Finkirk,  to  Miss  Margaret,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Richard  Gardner.  Esq.  comptroller- 
general  of  the  customs  for  Scotland.  ' 

17.  At  Kirk  Onchan,  Mr  John  Glover,  of  Ken- 
dal, nephew  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Burrows,  of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne.  to  Mrs  Ballantyne,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Charles'Parker,  Esq.  of  London, 
and.wldow  of  the  late  John  Ballantyne,  Esq.  of 
Tiinity  Grove,  near  Edinburgh. 

->  AtlElotterdam,  James  Macdenald,  Esq.  of 
Antwerp,  to  Mary,  third  daughter  of  Alex.  Fer- 
rier,  Esq.  his  Britaxmic  Majesty's  consul  for  Rol- 
terdaip,  the  Hague,  &c. 

9i^  Ai  the  manse  ot  Gladsmuir,  Henry  William 
Ll>„J£,,  ilw^.  BurLUwU  i^ltaiFj  toJeoDT  Etcund  JAUgh- 

i\>*    At  tliB   hous4?    (if    Lord   Buire>iL'i?h,    the 

UJucliior  diE  W»l]ltetii.ttt  |^rJjii*li>unof  IIlg  late  Fitliil' 
Aljireiibl  Prini.'e  Bttic-huti  lo  MaileluiL'^  i«Cond 
tliiughtcrof  iheMe  Slight  UoUh,  Lor^  Chk/Juv- 

«-  At  No.  31^  Shore,  L^iithj  Mr  John  Worrii, 
Nor^  Stu«Iii»,  UiJaiu;^  SKuand  daughln^  uf  Mr 
John  not^msont. 

—  At  WalrDer,  county  of  Kent,  John  Douglas, 
R,N.  tu  liabLna,  dAughcer  i  f  the  inXn  ilev^JfjAm 
MatDotiell,  of  Foircsg  hluriiy^hirB. 

—  At  No  3it  Melville  Htriwt,  Antlrew  Murray, 
junior.  Esd.  advtKHip,  ftltkin  mm  g^  John  M  at- 
ray,  f l^q.  uf  UpiAVifi  t«  Mjity,  tliieat  ilaughlirrof 
the  Utii*  <.1atl«'v  ^te^arU  Ea<!-  Commander  of  thu 
Horj.  F.Bst  I  fill  ill  (.ijtnisany'a  ship,  Airly  LEiJhtlu. 

—  AtCuiiar  f  jfc,  Akxantltr  Hovd,  Eki*  wriUT 
to  ih*  Ht^ni^tt  to  Lucy  j!"raiiE.>i?s,  only  dau^hlcr  of 
tiii?  lAtis  ajajQs  John  UuddiDg^Ujii*  of  ihe  8iJi  lU-gi- 

—  At  SiiiwL-ct  Bnnk,  Fii^hlvc,  MfSamutl  Cat* 
limu  jncrdianc,  Gbu|mv,  ta  Amelia,  iliiuKh]>tr  tti 


SJ.  At  Tftupy  tliuid^  nuflr  Uublin, 
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Haig,  Esq.  df  Bonnmgton,  near  Edinbiprgh,  t^ 
Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Haig,  £aq« 
floebuok. 

28.  At  Gallanach,  in  the  island  of  Coll,  John 
CampbeU,  Esq.  of  Comaig,  to  Stbbella,  Youngest 
daughter  of  Charlei  M'Lean,  Esq.  of  Aldow. 

29.  At  Edinburgh,  Joseph  B.  AndenKHi,  Esq. 
M.  D.  Liverpool,  to  Frances  Banks,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  John  Brash,  secretary  to  the  North  Bri- 
tish Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Oompany. 

30.  AtAird  Lamont«  James  Gillespfe  David- 
son, Esq.  W.S.  to  Amelia,  eldest  daughter  of 
M^or-Oeneral  Lamont,  of  Lamont. 

Oct.  1.  At  Enrol  Cottage,  Perthshire,  Aleiu 
Smart*  Esq.  late  of  Demerara,  to  IsabeUa^  young- 
est daughter  of  Captain  Lawson,  R.N. 
'  2.  A%  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert  Mather,  mer- 
ehsnt,  Glasgow,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  George  Mather. 

3.  At  Cieland  House,  Lanarkshire,  James  Camp- 
bell, Esq.  younger  of  Cn^e,  advocate,  to  Grace 
EUaabetn,  third  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Oenerat 
Hay,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle.. 

—  At  Slateford,  Mr  Robert  Glen,  farmer,  New- 
milla,  to  Jane  Ure,  only  daughter  m  Andrew  Wal- 
lace, Esq.  Dunfermline.  , 

6.  At  Peterhead,  Thomas  Ferguson,  Esq.  Eflin- 
burgji,  to  Barbara,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Hutcheson,  Es^.  merchant.  Peterhead. 

8.  At  Bangor,  North  Wales,  CoL  Henry  White^ 
M.P.  for  the  county  of  Dublin,  to  Eleanor^  eldest 
daughter  of  W.  S.  Dempster,  Esq.  of  Skibo,  io 
the  county  of  Sutherland. 

^  At  Brighton,  the  Rev.  George  Rankmg,  of 
Ipswich,  to  Eliza,  yoimgest  daughter  6f  the  late 
"Thomas  Maitland,  Esq.  of  Lyndhurst,  Hants,  and 
sister  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  Charles  Richards,  Esq.  of 
Iiondoni  to  Miss  Jane  Eecles. 

10.  At  No.  2,  Minto  Street,  Newingfon,  the 
Rev.  David  Crawford,  Minister  of  the  Relief  Con- 
gregation, Earlston,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  John  Home,  land-surveyor,  Edinburgh. 

14.  At  New  Blainslie,  John  Toppar  Gouth* 
waite,  Esq.  to  Anne,  ^eldest  daughter  of  Andrew 
Bell,  Esq.  of  New  Blainslie.  •  , 

—  At  George  Square,  Donat  Henchy,  Esq.  of 
Dublin,  to  Agnes,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Cameron,  Esq.  

—  At  Perth,  the  Rev.  Wilham  Lothian,  St  An- 
drews, to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mf 
James  Paterson,  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

30.  At  Russell  Mill,  the  Rev.  John  Moon,  mi- 
nister of  Newtyle,  to  Penelope,  eldest  daughter 
Of  George  Moon.  Esq.  _ 

21.  At  Perth,  James  Rollo,  Esq.  5  gth  regiment, 
to  Agnes,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Archibald 
Dow,  Esq.  of  the  H.  E.  1.  Co.'s  service. 

—  At  Edinbui^h,  the  Rev.  James  Carlile,  of 
Newry,  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Neitson,  Esq.ofMUIBank.  ^ 

22.  At  Ayr,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Allison,  Kilbr»* 
dian,  to  Agnes,  second  daughter  of  Andtew  Gem- 
mell,  Esq.  of  Langlandf. 

—  At  Attonburn,  John  Elliot  Shortreed,  Jed- 
burgh, to  Eliiabcth,  youngest  daughter  of  Thos^ 
Thomson,  Esq.  Attonburn. 

23.  At  27,  Castle  Street,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Gentle* 
miiiister  of  Alves,  to  Isabella,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Lauchlan  Bogle,  Esq.  of  Jamaica. 

—  At  Peebles,  Adam  Gordon  Geddes,  Esq.  latd 
Royal  Veteran  Battalion,  to  Marion,  youngest 
daughter  Of  the  late  Andrew  Faulds,  Esq.  dvil 
engineer. 

ai.  At  r»ruiT]ifiochy,  Fife,  Captnjit  D.  Horri- 
«0R,  of  Ldih,  to  Mjigdaleni?,  siccooil  dniight{!r  uf 
tlie  latP  Caisiaiii  John  i^mith^  of  Lirutiiniuchy. 

%S.  At  Drygrnngp^  Uipifttti  WybtTKh*  H.N,  of 
Ik^II  HjitJ,  I'umberbnd.  to  Jauc,  seeuwl  daughter 
of  lh«  Ijfttt?  Arrliibdd  Tod.  E»*i-  of  Drfgam^* 

1^,  At  1,  St  Jaf  n^'i  S^luare^  Thiwm*  Crqeory, 
ofKtr^jihiU*  i:^sq-  KHnwrtiock,  la  Ornfft  ^i0ftt- 
ford,  youiogeiX  iLiuflhtLT  of  tliu  tier.  J.  Poftttjpj, 

19*  At  EdlniMirgh.  Mr  Jnhn  IJow,  biM>lL^t.'J:u.'r, 
MnntrtHV,  to  Mri*  MagiUilcne  ^ilCTcn,  reWct  of  itw? 
lait  Mr  Jabii  ^mitJi,  lxK>kj»lkr  then*. 

50.  At  Mji\  Lnmiint.  Jajn«  tiillcililf?  Tmn\' 
$on,  E*i.  \\\S.tt}  Amt'lift,  *;ldi'«t  daughkf  of  Ma- 
Jur^  General  l^iuivint  ofLaUitJi^L 

3J.  At  Ki1ml»ttnih,  J^tur*  Bi'd,  B^tu  of  l»n(ka* 


ThoniAi      rf  iic«  Stiwt. 
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Marriages  arid  Deaths. 


Lately,  At  DUblio;  Mi^or  Standish  CfGradf, 
ddeat  son  of  Lord  Chief-Baron  (^Grady,  to  Ger- 
trude Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Bon.  Berkley 
Paget,  ahd  niece  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant 

—  At  Bombay.  Thonuui  George  Gardiner,  Esq. 
df  the  dTil  service,  to  Mary  Frances,  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  John  P.  Grant,  of  Rothiemur- 
chus,  and  ohe  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
df  Bombay* 

DEATHS. 

Oct,  S,  1827*  At  Dinapore,  East  Indies^  Lieut. 
Thomas  Smith,  A^jntant  of  the  67th  regiment 
Royal  Native  In£uitry. 

Jan,  1888.  Lost  at  sea,  on  his  pa<sage  from  St 
John's,  Newfoundland,  to  Halifax.  Mr  Andrew 
Smith,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr  amith,  of 
the  Abbey  Parish  of  Paisley. 

Feb,  12.  At  New  Norfolk,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
Mr  Mylet  Patterson.  ^ 

ta  At  Hydrabad,  Lieut  Patrick  Wilkie,  19th 
Madras  Native  Infitmtry,  third  son  of  William 
Wilkie,  Esq.  Haddington. 

March  10.  At  Ndson,  Miramiehi,  Eneas  Mac- 
DonaeU,  Eiq.  late  Captain  6th  Royal  Veteran 
Battalion. 

22.  At  Coorg,  in  Mysore,  Captain  William 
Macqueen,  50th  regiment,  Madras  N.  I. 

April  9.  At  Boloram,  near  Hyderabad,  Geoi^e 
Lamb,  Esq.  fbrmerly  a  partner  of  the  late  firm  of 
Wm.  Palmer  and  Co.  or  Hydrabad,  bankers. 

84.  At  Calcutta,  Lieut  John  Wilson,  royal 
navy  master  of  the  Arcturus,  Leith. 

May  10.  At  Palaveram,  James  Henderson,  46tl| 
r^(iment  Native  Infimtry. 

11.  At  Neacolly,  near  Calcutta,  Dr  George  S. 
Seton,  of  the  H.  E.  L  Co.'s  service,  third  son  of 
Mr  James  Setim,  Seton  House,  East-Lothian. 

18.  At  Sattara,  in  the  24th,year  of  his  age,  Dr 
Alexander  Bertram,  assistant^urgeon  on  the  Bom- 
bay establishment,  H.  E.  I.  C.  S. 

|9.  At  D'Apoorie,  James  Williamson,  asdstant- 
surgton  in  tne  H.  £.  I.  Co.'s  service,  Bombay, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Dr  Williamson,  physician  m 
Banffi 

S4.  At  sea,  on  his  voyage  to  Bombay,  William 
Sidney  Hodgson,  second  son  of  Captain  Hodgson, 
Royal  Navy. 

June,  At  Sierra  Leone,  early  in  the  month,  the 
lamented  and  entei^ridng  Lieut-Colonel  Dixon 
Denhara,  who  but  a  short  time  since  left  this  co«m- 
Cry*  in  h^h  health  and  spirits,  to  assume  the  ofiftce 
or  Commissioner  of  Inquiry  mto  the  state  of  the 
settlement,  and  shortly  afterwards  succeeded  to 
pie  sovemment  on  the  death  of  the  last  sufE)»er, 
Sir  Neil  CampbeU.  Colonel  Denham,  whose  Ihh 
texesting  history  of  his  discoveries  and  resewrchea 
in  Africa  has  been  so  favourably  received  by  the 
publie,  had  passed  through  all  the  perils  of  the. 
undertaking  which  be  has  recorded,  and  through 
all  the  varying  climates  from  bad  to  worse  of  the 
vUst  tract  of  country  through  which  he  journeyed* 
and  returned  to  England  uninjured  in  health. 
Thiiddng  himself  seasoned  by  the  probation  he 
had  undergone,  he  accepted  the  appomtment  wa 
have  just  mentioned,  and  having  attained  the 
highest  ofiOce  in  the  colony,  has,  m  the  prime  of 
life,  sunk  into  his  grave,  the  last  of  four  Gover- 
nors who  have  perished  in  succession  in  little 
more  than  as  many  years. 

9.  At  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  in  the  26th  year 
of  his  age.  Captain  Alfred  MiUsbean,  91si  R^gl« 
ment,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Maobean. 

19.  At  Graham's  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  contequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  Tno* 
mas  LAWson,  Esq.  Resident  Magistrate  and  Judge 
of  Albany  and  Somerset,  son  of  Thomas  Law* 
son,  Esq.  of  Pitlethie,  Fifeshire. 

"£2,  At  Ithaca,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  aged 
6  years,  John  Giosvenor  A.  Parsons,  eldest  diild 
and  only  son  of  Major  Parsons. 

July  16.  At  Palis,  M.  Houdon,  the  eminent 
sculptor,  aged  87. 

17.  At  Muirhall  Cottage,  near  Perth,  Captain 
John  M'Intyre,  late  of  Uie  York  Chasseurs,  f<»- 
roerly  of  the  71st  Light  Infisntry. 

19.  At  Pau,  in  the  Pyrenees,  Mrs  Rachel  Dun« 
lop,  relict  ot  Robert  Glasgow,  Esq.  of  Mount- 
greenan. 

29.  At  Malta,  Ann  Blanckley,  wife  of  Edward 
Dalael,  Esru  of  his  Majesty's  Civil  Service  there. 

2J.  At  EdinbuJigh,  Samuel  Neil,  Esq.  M«D.  sur- 
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geon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  late  of  the  Heiiila 
discovery  ship. 

34.  At  Oltston,  Grace,  third  daughter  of  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr  Jack,  Principal  of  the  Univenity 
and  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 

—  At  Great  Haxghton  House,  in  the  coimty  of 
Northampton,  Miu  Jane  Blair,  seeood  daughter 
of  Colonel  Blair  of  Blair. 

25.  At  his  Mans6,  the  Rev.  Robert  Steveb  of 
Dalrymple. 

28.  At  Momingside,  Mrs  Barbara  Mitchell, 
wiCeof  Iftr  Thos.  J.  Biown,  and  nitee  of  William 
Mitchell,  Esq.  Parsons  Green. 

Aug,  1.  At  KinkKhleven,  Mrs  Cameion  of 
Glenevii,  relict  of  Rwen  Camerdn.  Esq.  of  Glene^ 
vis,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Patrick  Graht,  Esq. 
ofOlenmoJlstfMU 

—  At  Ciipar,  the  Rev.  John  Robson,  minister 
of  the  Uittted  Associate  Congregation  there. 

—  At  St  Helena,  where  he  had  ^one  firom 
Bengal  for  the  recovery  Of  his  health,  the  Hon. 
James  Ruthven  Elphinstone. 

2.  At  Marlefield,  Andrew,  ion  of  Mr  Wood,  of 
the  firm  of  Wood,  Small*  and  Co.  Edinburgh. 
.    5.  At  Mary  PUce,  Miss  Catherine  Edgar,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Alex.  Edgar,  Esq.  former- 
ly of  Jamaica. 

—  At  sea,  on  his  passage  home  from  India,  En- 
sign Richard  Btliston  Jones,  of  the  H.  E.  I.  C.  S., 
a^  22,  eklest  son  of  the  late  Richard  Jones, 
&q.  of  the  customs,  Bctinborgh. 

6.  At  Bell^vue  Crescent  Edinburgh,  Agnet 
Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  M^jor  James  Dennis- 
toun  Brown,  in  the  fourth  yeu  of  her  age. 

^  At  bathron,  Kinross-shire,  Wm.  Paterion, 
aced  12  years*  second  son  of  Andrew  Paterscm, 
mu^,  Albany  Street 

-^  At  Rockville  Cottage,  near  Linlithgow,  Alex- 
ander Macleod,  Esq.  ItN. 

6.  At  the  Isle  of  Man,  Robert  Ross,  Esq.  of 
Cargenholm,  Dumfries,  brother  of  the  late  Ma- 
jor^General  Ross  and  Captahx  John  Ross,  Royal 
Navy. 

7.  At  Newhigton,  John  Gardner,  Esq.  second 
son  of  the  late  Hardie  Gardner,  Esq.  * 

—  At  Kelso,  Mr  Charles  Wilson,  writer. 

^  Cokmel  M'Giegor,  CD;  of  the  69th  Regi- 
ment of  Foot 

—  At  Trinidad,  Staff  Assistant-Surgeon  Jamca 
Thomson. 

8.  At  Edgefield,  near  Forres,  Major  Alex.  Mac- 
leod, <tf  the  Bengal  army,  son  of  Norman  Mac- 
leod, Esq.  of  Knock,  Isl^  of  Skye. 

9.  At  No.  16,  DubUn  Street,  Robert  Burnet, 
Bsq.  writer  to  the  signet 

—  At  George^s  Pliace,  Leith  Walk,  Mr  Alex- 
ander  Peaison  Gowan,  student  of  medicine,  son 
of  the  late  Mr  WiiHam  Gowan,  moxdiant.  Leitfa.* 

10.  In  Bury  Street  St  Jamesi's,  London,  Rich- 
ard Burrows  Teosdale,  Esq.  Lieutenant  in  his 
Majesty's  13th  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoonsr 
aged28. 

12.  At  Gorgie  Cottage,  Miss  Janet  Wood,^  se^ 
cend  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Wood,  Esq. 
surgeon,  Edfnburgh. 

13.  At  North  Berwhsk,  the  Rev.  James  Moir, 
and,  at  Niddry  Street,  on  the  19th,  Mrs  Mary 
Moir,  wife  of  Mr  Thomas  Hewit,  leather-mer- 
chant, being  the  only  son  and  daughter  of  Mr 
John  Moir,  shoemaker,  Edinbui^h. 

—  At  No.  10,  George  Square,  Mrs  Barbara  Col- 
quhoun,  wife  of  Lieut-Col.  Ludovie  Colquhoun. 

^  At  Weimar,  Captain  David  Skinner,  for- 
merly  of  the  92d  R^ment,  and  late  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Rttiment  of  Militia. 

14.  At  Rothsay,  aged  27,  Mary,  wife  of  Captain 
Deans,  of  his  Majesty's  sloop,  Clio. 

—  Mr  James  Leslie,  of  Butterston,  near  Dun- 
keld,  aged  56. 

—  At  his  house,  1,  Inverleith  Row,  Andrew  Mil- 
roy,  Esq.  jeweller. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Henry  Atexaader,  drug- 
gist 

16.  At  sea,  in  the  Mediterranean,  Commatidct 
P.  Salmond,  second  Captain  in  his  Majesty's  ship 
Asia,  bearing  the  flag  of  Vioe-Admiral  Sir  P. 
Makohu,  K.C.B. 

17.  At  DunMie,  Mr  John  Gardner,  surgean, 
eldest  don  of  tnl  tete  MT  James  Gardner,  suPk- 
visor  oS  Excise.  • 

— t  At)  Summerlee,  near  Airdrie,  Mr  James  DuflT 
Pcterkin,  formerly;  of  the  Royal  Bank  Branch, 
Gla^ow. 
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17<  At  the  mameof  boogside,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
the  Rev.  William  Gretg,  minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  her  son's  house,  119,  George  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Mra  Sarah  RichaTd8on,.widowof  Mr  Ro- 
bert  Richardson*  senetary  to  the>  British  Linen 


18.  At  kenmore,^r  Robert  Armstrong,  school- 
master of  that  parish,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age, 
and  50th  of  his  teaching.         * 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Henry  Scott,  merchant,, 
Luckenbooths* 

—  At  Orchard  of  Renfrew,  David  Hutchison, 
Esq.  town-clerk  of  Renfrew,  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age. 

—  At  No.  5,  aaremont  Street,  John  Wilson, 
Esq.  of  Halrule. 

—  At  Dunblane,  in  the  5lst  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  S4th  of  his  ministry,  the  R  ev.  John  Wal- 
lace,  minister  of  one  of  the  United  Secession  Con- 
gregations there. 

—  At  Otterstonelee,  the  Rev.  John  S.  Gray, 
minister  of  the  Scots  diureh  at  Falstone. 

—  At  Paisley,  Miss  Helen  Potti,  of  Kelso. 

20.  At  his  house,  London,  jthe  Hon.  F.  Stan- 
hope, only  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington. 

>•«-  At  Peebles,  John  Tennant,  Esq.  late  Quar- 
terrmasCer  of  the  Royal  Waggon  Train,  aged  69 
yeans. 

—  At  Great  Baddow,  Essex,  Major-General  Ro- 
bert Douglas,  late  of  the  55th  Regiment,  and  for- 
merly Adjutant-General  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in 
the  West  Indies. 

21.  Near  Wei wyn,  Herts,  Sir  Henry  Tonrens, 
K.C.B.  Adjutant-General  of  the  Forces,  and  Co- 
lonel of  the  2d  (Queen's  Royab)  regimen*  of  Foot. 
Whilst  taking  an  airing  on  horseback,  on  Satur- 
day morning,  neat  Wdwyn,  Herts,  accompanied 
by  Lady  Torrens  and  her  two  daughters,  and 
some  gentlemen,  he  was' seized  with  apoplexy, 
and  two  hours  after  the  attack,  expired.  He  did 
not  Call'  from  his  horse.  As  soon  as  it  was  disco- 
vered that  he  was  in  a  fit,  he  was  taken  off  hit 
horse'sback,  carried  into  a  house,  and  every  ef- 
fort made  to  effect  his  recovery,  but  without  suc- 
cess. He  never  spoke  alter  he  was  seised  with  the 
fit. 

—  At  CoUon,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  Lord 
Oriek  His  Lordship  was  in  the  88th  year  of  his 
age,  and  commenced  his  political  career  as  a  Jtltem^ 
ber  of  Parliament  in  the  first  year  of  his  late  M^es- 
ty's  reign.  He  was  a  speaker  of  the  Iridi  House  of 
Commons  at;  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  his  un- 
compromising firmness  and  patriotic  sentiments 
have  furnished  the  theme  of  many  a  panegyric 

—  At  Dundee,  Joseph  Johnstone,  Esq.  mer- 
ciiant  there.  ' 

•—  At  No.  3,  NioolsonSouare,  Henry,  only  ton 
of  Mr  David  Rymer,  merchant. 

<—  At  Paris,  John  Scott,  Esq.  solicitor  in  Lon- 
don, late  of  the  Halbeith  colliery,  in  the  county 
ofFife. 

22.  At  In^erkip,  Captain  William  Dunlop,  late 
of  the  1 1th  Regiment  of  Foot. 

—  Here^  Ehiphemia,  youi^est  daughter  of  Mr 
Alexander  Douglas,  W.S.  ' 

— •  At  his  country  house  at  Montrouge,  France, 
after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  that  illustrious  phy- 
sician and  phrenologist,  Dr  GalL 

23.  At  Cherrybank,  near  Edinburgh,,  aged  14, 
Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of  Colonel  Prmgle  of 
Symington. 

24.  At  Leamington,  Warwickshire,  Sir  Philip 
Carteret  Silvester,  Bart  and  C.B.  a  Post  Captain 
in  the  Royal  Navy. 

—  At  Oxford,  Dr  NicolU  Canon  of  Christ 
Churdi,  waA  Rcffius  Professor  of  Hebrew.  Dr 
Nic(^  was  a  native  of  Aberdeendiire,  where  his 
memory  will  ions  be  cherished  with  unfeigned  at- 
tachment, as  hislois  is  now  deplored  with  sincere 
but  unavailing  regret,  by  all  who  knew  him.  His 
acquirements,  as  an  Oriental  scholar  and  as  a  mo- 
dem liimiiim.  were  beyond  all  competition. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mary  Hunter,  relict  of 
h    Rev.  John  Young,  Kincardine. 

25.  At  Naples,  William  Thomson  Honyroan, 
Esq. 

—  At  Golval,  near  Thurso,  Lieut  Hugh  Gor- 
d^  of  the  Ut  foot,  aged  36  yeaA 

m  At  Thurso,  Ca|lain  John  Hlodenon,  agent 
fortiie  Oommerdal  Banking  Company  of  bcot* 
land. 
.  ^  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Thonui  9oott|  for 


many  years  Efusoopal  clergyman  in  the  province 
of  Maryland,  America,  and  lately  residing  in  Had- 
dington. 

•  28.  At  Maybole,  Miss  Agnes  Macolymont, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  James  Macclymont  of 

Straiton. 

t?9.  At  No.  4,  Grove  Street,  John,  third  son  of 
Mr  John  Johnston,  writer. 

.  —  At  her  house  in  Queen  Street,  Miss  Janet 
Williamson  of  Cardrona,  ddest  daughter  of  the 
deceased  James  WilliansoD,  Esq.  of  Cardrona. 

30.  At  Perth,  Mrs  Maxgaiet  MacphaU,  in  the 
106th  year  of  her  age. 

.  -^  At  No.  29,  Laurieston,  Grace  Henrietta,  in- 
fant daughter  of  John  Borthwick,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Dr  Campbell,  one  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Tolbooth  Church.  Dr  Campbell 
had  been  in  ill  health,  and  unable  to  preach,  for 
some  years  past;  but  his  last  illness  was  8udden» 
apd  he  was  m  church  all  day  on  Sunday.  He  was 
distinguished  by  profound  theological  attain^ 
raents,  which  caused  his  sermcms  to  be  valuable 
expositionsiif  Divine  truth,  perspicuous^  compre- 
hensive, and  affectionate. 

•  31.  At  the  house  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Mitchell  of  Glasgow,  Mr  John  Mitchell,  writer. 

—  At  his  residence,  in  Bath  Street,  Portobello, 
Gokmel  Robert  Spottiswood,  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  service,  Bengal  Establishment. 

•—.Rigger  Murphy,  of  Liverpool,  at -the  ad  van- 
ced  age,  according  to  his  own  account  before  hit 
death,  of  110. 

Sept,  1.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  l^argaret  Freer, 
relict  of  Mr  Frederick  Doig,  meccbant«  Edin- 
burgh. 

3.  At  Stobo  Castle,  Lady  Montgomery  of  Stan- 
hope. 

. —  At  Auldbar,  Euphemia,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Patrick  Chalmers,  Esq.  of  Auldbar. 

—  At  Ulva  House,  Mrs  Colonel  Blacquarrie. 

4.  At  Craftendeor,  near  Klllyi,  Captain  James 
Stuart,  aged  77»  only  surviving  brother  of  the 
late  Dr  Stuart  ni  Luss. 

—  At  his  seat,  Drayton  House,  West  Drayton, 
General  William  John  Arabin,  late  of.  his  Msjes- 
ty's  2d  Regiment  of  Life  Guards,  aged  77  years. 

5.  At  Star  Bank,  Mrs  Catherine  MaxweU, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Leckid* 
bank,  Fifeshire,  in  the  91st  year  of  her  age. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Sneymouth,  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Gillan,  D.D.  minister  of  that  parish,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  ase,  and  51st  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Raebum  Place,  Mrs  Charlotte  Bartlet* 
wife  of  Captain  David  Williamson. 

6.  At  Stenton,  parish  of  St  Monance*  Mr  John 
Cowper,  farmer  there,  in  his  9l8t  year. 

8.  At  Dean  Bank,  Mrs  Margaret  Garioch,  reliet 
of  Cwtain  James  Mathew,  Royal  Marines. 

—  John,  aged  18  months,  and,  on  the  10th* 
Sydney,  aged  three  years  and  six  months,  the  two 
youngest  Ecms  of  Mr  Robert  Kinnear,  IxxAsdler, 
Frederidc  Street. 

.  —  At  Paisley,  Mr  William  Tytler,  accountant, 
aged  62.  He  served  his  king  and  country  during 
the  American  war,  and  also  in  the  late  war  with 
France. 

^  At  tlie  Manse  of  Torrybum,  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Millar,  minister  of  that  parish,  in  the  17tli 
year  of  his  ministry. 

9.  At  Lanark,  in  his  77Ui  year,  Mr  John  An- 
nan, bookseller. 

— .  At  Ayr,  Mr  Thomas  Gibson,  collector  of 
taxes. 

10.  At  Scarborough,  Sarah  Witham,  widow  of 
the  Ute  MiOor-General  Mackay  Hugh  Baiilie,  of 
Rosehall. 

—  At  Montauban,  from  the  effects  of  a  third 
attack  of  a  brain  fever.  General  Count  Andreoisi, 
deputy  of  Aude,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  France  has  in  him  lost  another  rem- 
nant of  the  old  army. 

~  At  Kelso,  Mrs  Margaret  Scott,  relict  of  Dr 
A.  Wilson,  physician  there. 

^  At  Shank,  Mrs  Catherine  Thomson,  wife  of 
Mr  Gray,  Curmer. 

.A.  At  No.  I,  BeUevue  Crescent,  Mrs  Elisabeth 
Maxwell,  relict  of  the  late  Mr  Andrew  Dun,  rector 
of  the  Grammar  Sdmol,  Aberdeen. 

—  At  Bridgend  of  Perth,  Mrs  Racfad  Blair, 
wife  of  James  Blair,  Esq.  Perth  Bank. 

—  At  No.  51 ,  Clark  Street,  Jane,  eMcft  daug ^ 
t«r  of  Mr  John  Waten,  aged  17  yean.  > 
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IG  At  Glasgow,  ^hUe  on  a  vlitt.  Miss  Grace 
Cowan,  of  Edmbui^h. 

—  At  Tenby,  Pembrokeshlra.  Mr  Sergeant 
Heywobd,  one  of  the  Welsh  Judges.  Mr  Hey- 
wood's  illness  was  not  paralysis,  as  was  at  first  sup- 
posed, but  he  appears  for  some  time  past  to  have 
been  in  a  very  weak  state,  and  was  just  about  re- 
tiring from  his  official  duties  in  consequence  of 
his  advanced  age. 

12.  At  London,  in  her  65th  year,  Mi»  Graham 
of  Gartmore,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Cun- 
ninghame  Graham  of  Gartmore,  Esq.,  and  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  late  Patrick  Taylor,  £sq.  of  Lys- 
sons,  Jamaica. 

*-  At  Carron  Lodge,  aged  18  vears,  Anne, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Hugh  Stein,  inn- 
keeper there. 

—  At  his  residence,  near  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  in 
the  90th  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Andrew  Snape  Ha- 
mond,  Bart  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

—  Captain  John  Campbell  of  Invemeil,  Ar- 
gyllshire. 

13.  At  his  house.  No.  12,  Brown  Square,  Wil- 
liam Anderson,  Esq.  of  West  Colinton,  writer  in 

Edinburgh. 

14.  At  Seafield  House,  after  a  short  illness. 
Hector  Macdonald  Buchanan,  Eeq.  of  Drumakill. 

—-At  Poltonbapk,  Lasswade,  Leonora  Elisa- 
beth, youngest  daughter  of  John  Coisar,  Esq. 
Northumberland  Street,  Edinburgh. 

15.  At  his  residence.  Great  Denmark  Street, 
Dublin,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Creighton,  Earl  of 
Erne,  Viscount  Crichton,  and  Baron  Erne,  in  his 
SOthyear. 

16.  At  No.  5,  Nicolson  Square,  Edmburgh,  Mrs 
Helen  Calder,  wife  of  Mr  David  Rymer,  mer- 
<diant. 

—  At  Bainsford,  John  Smith,  Esq.  of  Pinfold 
BrM  I',  TmIiI'  i.r  the  service  nf  the  Hod.  the  East 
Indiu  t  o-ii^Li.iy. 

—  At  BtJLvli  aiU,  Mffl  Dsrbarji  Grant,  widow 
Of  the  Ri?v.  Wm.  R;itn»fly,  minister  of  CoTUchy, 

—  At  her  houAei  No.  ^^t  lndiii,  Strtieti,  Mm  Ir^ 
ving,  vridow  nf  Ote^rgo  IrTing*.  Esii| .  of  Nt'wUjD. 

—  At  the  Mai3W  of  Da  viol,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Shepherd » mbiietcr  of  ihat  pariili,  in  the  4Ut  year 
ofhiamhiistty. 

19.  At  KdJnUnrgh,  Mrs  Elijabelh  Hogg,  wife 
c»f  TMi  WtTi.  naticrLwn„  upholstirer,  High  istroct. 

—  At  Otterstonlcp,  in  hla  7'lth  year,  the  Rev, 
John  8.  Gray^  inkiisttii:  of  tJic  ^coEluh  Church  &t 
Falstone. 

—  At  New  Saughton,  Alexander  Gibson  Mait- 
land,  younger  of  Cliftonhall;  Esq. 

20.  At  KirkhiU,  LinUthgowshire,  Mrs  Mary 
Pitloh,  widow  of  Gideon  Pitloh,  Esq. 

—  At  Alloa,  John  Thomas  Enkine,  Earl  of 
Mar,  Lord  Erskine,  Viscount  Garioch.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1825 ;  married  Janet,  daugh- 
ter of  Patrick  .Miller,  Esq.  of  Dalswinton,  who 
died  in  18S5,  leaving  issue  John  Francis  Miller, 
the  present  Earl,  and  two  daughters. 

21.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Strachan,  widow  of  the 
late  John  Strachan,  Esq.  merchant  in  Edin- 
bui|;h. 

—  At  Chatham,  Elizabeth  Harvle,  wifo  of  Tho- 
mas Robertson,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Royal  Navy. 

22.  At  No.  72*  NdrthumberUind  Street,  Miss 
Radiel  M.,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 
S.  S.  Bums,  late  of  the  80th  regiment. 

—  At  Gayfield  Square,  Miss  Euphemia  Hislop, 
daughter  of  the  deceased  John  Hislop,  Esq.  Dal- 
kei£. 

23.  At  East  Wemyss,  Mary  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Forbes,  usq. 

—  At  Coldstream  Mahis,  William  Waite,  Esq. 
lat^  of  Castlekiw. 

24.  At  Patrick  Square,  Mr  William  Mackensie, 
supervisor  of  Excise. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mary  Hunter,  relict  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Young,  Kmcardine. 

•»  At  Ellishill  House,  Peterhead,  James  Ander- 
son, Esq.  aged  83. 

-.-  At  Madeira,  the  Hon.  Capt  Canning,  eld- 
est son  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  George  Canning, 
and  Captain  of  H.  M.  sloop  of  war,  the  Alligator. 
This  melancholy  information  was  received  ih  a 
letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract:—. 
.  "  Madeira,  Sept.  26—1  am  sorry  to  acquaint  yeu 
with  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Canning,  who 
was  unfortunately  drowned  on  the  24th  inst.  in  a 
laiTge  tank,  in  the  garden  of  Mr  Gordon,  with 
whom  he  was  to  hare  dined  that  day.    It  is  gene^ 


rally  supposed,  as  he  had  over-heated  himself  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  that  his  death  was  occasion- 
ed by  a  fit  of  apqplexy,  or  cramp  in  the  stomach. 
Medical  aid  was  at  hand,  and  every  exertion  and 
means  were  tried  for  several  hours  to  restore  him 
to  Hie,  but  unluckily,  without  effect." 

25.  At  Bankton  House,  near  Prestonpans,  W. 
Amelia  Wilson,  wife  of  Mr  Thomas  Paterson. 

26.  At  his  house,  Melville  Strtet,  WilUam  Alex- 
ander Martin,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet. 

27.  At  Moffat,  Alex.  Bums,  Esq.  late  of  Canada. 

—  At  Drylaw  HiU,  East  Lothian,  Mrs  Jean 
Dudgeon,  wife  of  Mr  Robert  Brown. 

—  At  Portland  Place,  Mr  Robert  Harvle,  mer« 
chant. 

Oct,  1.  At  Sydenham,  Mr  James  Brodie,  lat^ 
tenant  of  Clarielaw,  in  his  84th  year. 

— •  At  Stockholm,  Alexander  Seton,  Esq.  young- 
est son  of  the  late  Sir  Alex.  Seton,  of  Preston. 

—  At  Hunterstown,  Patrick  Hunter,  Esq.  se- 
cond son  of  the  late  Robert  Caldwell  Hunter,  Esq. 
of  Hunterstown. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  M.  E.  Campbell,  of  Ard- 
chatten. 

—  At  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  Mai^;aret,  se- 
cond dau^ter  of  the  very  Rev.  Dr  Jack. 

2.  At  Hospitalfield,  county  of  Forfiu*,  Mrs  Hun- 
ter, senior  of  Blackness,  aged  82. 

—  At  Crawford  Manse,  the  Rev.  John  Ro8s» 
minister  of  that  parish. 

3.  At  Portsmouth,  die  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey, 
Bart.  K.C.B.  and  Commissioner  of  his  Majesty's 
Dock-yard  at  Portsmquth.  x 

—  At  No.  14,  Castle  Street,  Miss  Elisabeth  Mure, 
daughter  of  Baron  Mure  of  CaldwelL 

—  X*  ■•'■■••  •  iv  -■  -  I  ■  ■  !  ■  '  '-,  wife  of  the 
Righl  iiijij.  ,-..a  i*.LtLhJil  l^uluu,  i*.\:,  ilinneriy  his 
M^LJistly'B  Ajnbaiisadur  at  CunssiautLinwiplt, 

^.  At  Rankeillor  SUfeotp  Mre  liobcl  Chiiitic, 
relict  of  Mr  John  Chrifitii?,  wnter. 

5,  At  Limjisficld,  lidtiEabeth  Catheriitej  the  Lady 
ofSfr  JajneiSteuarti  BarLorAUjiiibHok,  Berwick- 
ishitVji  and  auiy  HUi^iving  tL^ugthc'r  of  the  lai£  i£,U 
hptoit^h  Wwwlctwk,  Ciii*  of  Lincoln's  inn* 

s.  At  thi»  MftTU^  of  Old  liilpalri{:k,  the  Rdv. 
William  M*Cattney. 

—  At  Lcvfingmve,  John  DlxoOj  Esq.  of  Lcvm- 
grove. 

7.  At  No.  27.  Howe  Street,  Mr  WUliam  Jame- 
son, writer,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Hawick,  Mr  William  Scott,  surgeon. 

—  Margaret^  only  daughter  of  James  Dun  oC 
Shawpark,  Esq. 

—  At  Great  King  Street,  John,  infant  son  of 
Thomas  Stirling  Edmondstoune,  Est). 

—  George  Rennie,  of  Phantassie,  in  the  county 
of  East-Lothian,  Esq.  the  celebrated  agriculturist, 
and  only  surviving  brother  of  the  late  John  Ren- 
nie, Esq. 

•^  At  Balbedie  House,  Sir  Michael  Malcolm  of 
Balbedie  and  Grange,  Bart. 

—  Mary,  daughterof  the  late  John  Wilkie,  Esq. 
of  Foulden. 

9.  Mrs  Johanna  Emelia  Maclean,  spouse  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  Moodie,  minister  of  Clackmannan. 

•  —  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Jane  M'Pherson,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr  Wm.  M'Pherson,  of  the  Customs. 

10.  In  Orosvenor  Place,  London,  Alexander 
Maijoribanks,  Esq.  only  son  of  Stewai^t  Marjori- 
banks,  Esq.  M.P.  / 

11.  At  the  Manse  of  Crailtaig,  the  Rev.  David 
Brown,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  and  40thof  hna 
ministry. 

12.  Sir  Ewan  Cameron  of  Fassifera,  Bart,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  about  ninety  years.  Sir  Ewan 
will  be  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  el- 
dest surviving  son.  Sir  Duncan  Cameron.  Sir 
Ewan  has  died  full  of  years  and  honours— of  ho- 
hours  q[>ringhig  from  the  retrospect  of  a  kmg  life 
spent  in  promoting  the  good  of  his  country,  and 
the  happiness  of  his  friends  and  dependents.  In 
him  were  united  the  best  qualities  of  the  High^^ 
land  chief,  honour  and  hospitaUty,  regulated  and 
controlled  by  a  spirit  of  pure,  unostentatious  bene- 
volence and  sound  judgment.  Sir  Ewan  Cameron 
obtained  his  baronetcy  m  consequence  oi  the  gal- 
lant conduct  of  his  son.  Colonel  Cameron,  '*  the 
valiant  Fassifecn,"  who  fell  at  the  head  off  his 
brave  92d,  on  As  field  of  Waterloo. 

—  At  EdinbOTgh,  Mr  William  Brown,  late  Ac- 
tor of  the  Royal  Grammar  School,  Dunkeld,  ahd 
latterly  of  tlie  ClasMcal  Academy,  Thistle  Street, 
Edinburgh. 
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IS.  Mn  Helen  Low,  wife  of  John  Iroknd.  Esq. 
of  Netbet  Urqufaart,  Fifinhira. 

13.  At  Ab«nichUl,  Perthshite,  Lieut.  Patriek 
Drummond,  floyal  Navy. 

•  -^  At  Sklmburffb,  Miss  Ann  Milne,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr  James  Milne,  tanner  in  Edin- 
burgh.  ^ 

li.  At  Auditennudity,  James  Bonhar,  Esq. 
surgeon  there. 

15.  At  Aberdeen,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  Mr 
John  Anflus,  bookseller, 

••«  At  her  house,  Montague  Street,  Miss  Janet 
Curtis,  daughter  of  the  btte  Mr  Charles  Curtis, 
•uxjKon  in  Edinburgh. 

17.  At  the  Manse  of  Fenwick,  th»  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Boyd,  mhiister  of  that  parish,  in  the  Slst  year 
of  his  age  and  47th  of  his  ministry. 

-4i  At  Vale  Place,  Hammersmith,  aged  82  Lieut- 
General  Henry  Rudyerd,  kte  of  the  Royal  Engi* 
iieen. 

.  18.  At  Edinburgh,  Dr  John  Maokie,  of  BeH 
Brae  Cottage,  near  Cunor.  ' 

:  19.  At  Kirkli«ton,  Mir  John  Robertson,  surgeon. 

—  At  Parduviae,  parish  of  Carrington,  Bir  Tho- 
•mas  Herriot,  farmer  there.  / 

—  At  his  father's  heuBe,  Castlehill,  Mr.  A. 
Ruthven,  printer,  Edinburgh. 

20.  At  Callender  House,  Canongate,  J.  Hunter, 
Esq. 

—  At  Rosefield  Cottage,  Porti^llo,  the  Rev; 
Archibald  Grade. 

•  •"^  At  L(mdon^  the  Rev.  Joseph  Davidson  of 
Halltree. 

22.  At  Gourdie,  Charles  Kinloch,  Esq.  of 
Gourdie. 

—  At  No.  4,  Dean  Terrace,  Georgina  Henrietta 
tMackay,  infant  daughter  of  Matthew  Weir,  Esq. 
writer  to  the  signet. 

as.  At  Rotterdam,-  Janet  H.  Enslie,  sooond 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Enslie,  Esq.  , 

-"  Mr  Charles  Hope,  aged  24,  eldest  son  of  Mr 
John  Hope,  Castlemains,  neu*  Sanquhar.  • 

21.  At  Malvern  Wells,  Catherine,  only  sister  of 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Calcraft,  M.P. 

25.  At  Haditington  Place,  Mr  Andrew  Boog» 
late  cutler  and  siirgeons*  instrument-maker. 

—  In  his  20th  year,  David,  son  of  Mr#  J.  Mar- 
shalU  farmer,  Carse-bank,  Forfarshire. 

"'—  Eliaab^,  youngest  daughter  bf  Mr  Samuel 
Mackenne,  artist,  Edinburgh.  : 

—  At  her  hbuse,  Fy^  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Mrs 
M'Lean. 

28.  At  La^swade  Cottage,  Wm,  A.  Mackeosie, 
|nn.  affM  10  years,  son  of  Wm.  Mackenzie,  Esq. 
late  of  Calcutta. 

91.  At  Hastings,  Robert  Sutherland,  Esq.  late 
of  the  island  of  St.  Vineeat,  in  Che  West  Indies, 
and  of  Mellmount,  in  Ross-shire,  North  Britain. 

LaiOy— At  Berwick,  Mr  Miller  Ritchie,  princev, 
aged  if.    During  the  early  part  of  his  life,  tHien 
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A  sketch  of  bis  Kfe  and  a  nortiftit  of  hlnieelf  are 
to  be  foun4  in  thp  "  History  of  Printers  and 
Printing,"  by  Hansard.* 

Lately,  At  Newport  House,  county  of  Mayo^ 
Hugh  Donel,  Ba^ 

-^  At  Claremorris,  county  of  Mayo,  the  Bight 
Hon.  Dennis  Browne,  who  was  for  upwards*  of 
thiity-flve  years  M.P.  for  that  county. 

—  At  Bellevue  Cottage,  near  Montrose,  John 
Guiiie,  Era. 

-^  Mr  William  Home,  midshipman  on  board 
the  Martin  sloop  of  war,  which  fbiindered  at  sea 
near  the  island  of  Madagascar,  on  her  outward- 
bound  passage  to  India^  when  the  whole  crew 
were  lost. 

—  Drowned,  while  bathing  in  the  seo  at  Green- 
Qck,  Captain  William  Baird. 

r~  Drowned  in  Kendal  Canal,  while  bathing, 
Mr  David  Honey,  currier,  son  of  Mr  George 
Hon^y,  Arbroath. 

—  Castaway,  in  his  Majesty's  sWp  Acorn,  on 
her  passage  from  Bermuda  to  Halifax,  Walter, 
eldest  son  of  William  Scott,  younger  of  Raebum, 
in  his  17th  year. 

—  Her  Grace  Susan,  Duchess  of  Manchester. 
Her  Grace  was  daughter  of  the  late  and  sister  to 
the  present  Dnke  of  Gordon,  and  sister  of  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford  and  Richmond,  the  March- 
ioness Comwallis,  and  Lady  Madelina  Palmer. 
She  has  left  two  sons  and  five  daughters. 

—  At  Interlacken,  Switaerland,  Alex.  James 
Mure,  Esq. 

—  In  Seymour  Place,  BryimsfeOne  Square,  Lon- 
don, Jane  Abernethie,  widow  of  Alex.  Abemethie, 
M'.D.  of  BanfiT. 

—  At  his  son's  house,  te  Bloomsbury  Square, 
London,  Luke  Hansard,  Esq^  aged  79.    Mr  H. 
fbr  many  years  held  the  lucrative  situatiott  of. 
printer  to  the  House  of  Coraihons. 

—  Suddenly,  at  Brackla,  by  Naivn,  Dugald, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  John  M'Tavish,  Esq.  writer, 
■Canongate,  Edinburgh. 
-    —  At  Lessuddenk  in  the  92d  year  of  her  age, 

Mrs  Jean  3oott,  wife  of  Walter  Seott,  Esq.  of  Rae- 
bum. 

~  Lieut-Colonel  Sir  A*  Catheart  of  Eaxlston^ 
Bart  half-pay,  73d  Foot. 

At  Port  Raffles,    in  New  South  Wales,  in 

November  last.  Dr.  Cornelius  Wood,  of  the  me- 

'  dieal  staff;  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Wood,  and 

grandson  of  the  late  Rev.  Cornelius  Lundie,  of 

Kelso. 

Death  oJMdjin^  Laing.^-lt  id  wit^i  regret  that 
we  announce  the  murder  of  this  intrCj^d  and  per- 
aeverihg  traveller.  He  had  reached  Timbuctoo, 
.where  ne  had  redded  for  a  considerable  time; 
but  upon  taking  his  departure  for  Sego,  he  was,, 
three  days  after  be  quitted  Timbuctoo,  murder- 
ed between  the  21st  September  and  the  1st  Octo- 
bei^,  1826.  This  lamentable  intelligence  was  com- 


&  master  printer  jn  London,  ne  displayed  8up^«r  ->municated  to  the  Colonial  Office  by  the  British 
talcBts  hi  his  pvoftesion, -and  has  left  behind  him      Consul  at  Tripoli,  his  fSither-in>law. 
man^  specimens  of  the  most  beautiful  typography. 


Dbath  of  Sir  William 

It  is  with  dncere  regret  that  we  announqe  the 
•  death  of  this  truty  amiable  and  exodlent  person. 
That  melancholy  event  took  place  at  Colintcm 
House  (m  the  24th  Octolmr,  having,  as  we  un- 
derstand, been  immediately  occasioned  by  an  ossi- 
fication of  the  heart;  but  the  death  of  ni«  eldest 
ion,'  a  youth  of  grc«t  promise,  is  thought  to  have 
preyed  on  the  q>iriti  of  the  a£G?ctionate  parent, 
and  to  have  accelerated  his  end.  Sir  William 
Forbes  was  a  man  of  /the  most  sterling  rectitude 
of  principle,  of  the  greatest  mcMral  worth,  and  of 
the  moat  benignant  and  generous  dispositions. 
He  was  a  liberal  tnppt^rter  of  all  public  institu- 
tion* which  had  for  their  object  to  promote 
cither  the  eomCort  or  the  instmotion  of  the  peo> 
pie;  and  Us  hand  was  open  as  the  day  to  mating 
eharity.  But  there  was  no  ostentation  in  his  be- 
nevolence, for  he  seemed  to  aict  on  the  principle, 
so  simply  yet  emphatically  laid  down  in  Serin- 
ture,  or  not  letting  the  right  hand  know  what  hia 
lefl  WW  doing.    Conititiaionalhnif  a  modest,  re- 


FORBES  OP  PlTSUGO,  BAKT. 

tiring,  unobstmsive  disposition,  he  shrunk  from 
every  species  of  notoriety,  and  even  from  taking 
that  share  in  public  business  which  was  properly 
due  to  a  man  of  his  rank,  diaracter,  and  fortune; 
nay,  he  has  been  known  to  absent  himself  fiom 
public  meetings  assembled  to  promote  objects  to 
which  he  had  largely  opntributed,  leit  he  should 
be  called  to  the  cnair,  or  otherwise  signalised  bgr 
the  QOt&ee  of  his  fidlow^dtixens.  To  nim,  there- 
fore, mi^t  with  propriety  be  applied  those  ex- 
.qutsite  UnM  in  which  Pope  has  immortalized  hb 
amiable  and  benevolent  nriend : 

Let  modest  Forbes,  with  ingenuons  shame. 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 
In  a  word,  as  he  lived  respected  and  esteemed,  so 
his  death  has  been  sincerely  regretted ;  and  as  the 
sphere  of  his  usefulness  was  great,  his  loss  will  be 
the  more  sincerely  felt  by  those  who  in  him  have 
lost  a  friend  or  a  benoiiactor. 
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These  are  two  admirable  —  two 
tBastearly  speeches — and  we  shall  lend 
our  aid  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  which  they 
so  eloquently — ^yet  so  gravely  express 
— ^believing,  as  we  do^  that  the  mea- 
sures they  combat,  if  carried  into  ef- 
fecty  would  eventually  undermine  and 
overthrow  the  British  constitution. 

The  time,  it  is  supposed  by  many, 
is  approaching — is  close  at  hand — 
*  when  something  will  be  done  to  satisfy 
the  Catholics.  Reports  are  abroad^ 
precisely  of  the  proper  pitch  of  ab- 
surdity, for  the  ^eedy  swallowing  of 
the  great  grey-goggle-eyed  public, 
who  ma^r  be  seen  standing  with  her 
mouth  wide  open  like  a  croa)dtle9  with 
her  hands  in  her  breeches-pockets^  at 
the  crosses  of  cities  on  market-days, 
gluttonously  devouring  whatever  ru- 
mour flings  into  her  maw — nor  in  the 
least  aware  that  she  is  all  the  time 
eating  wind.  People  of  smallish 
abilities  begin  to  look  wiser  and  wiser 
every  day — their  nods  seem  more  sig- 
nificant— ^in  the  shaking  of  their  heads 
there  is  more  of  Burleigh — and  in 
short  sentences— that soundlike  apoph- 
thegms— they  axe  apt  to  impose  them- 
selves on  their  own  credulous  selves 
as  so  many  Solomons.  The  Duke-^ 
they  have  reason  to  know— sees  the 
necessity  of  the  thing  now— Mr  Peel 
has  at  last  given  in — and  a  biU — ^^ey 
have  seen  some  of  its  heads— is  forth- 


with to  be  brought  into  Parliament— 
for  the  immediate  relief  of  our  seven 
million  Catholic  brethren,  now  all 
groaning— (under  what,  pray  ?) — and 
Uiey  might  add,  apparently  getting  in- 
comparable fun — ^roUocking  and  roar- 
ing— ^all  over  Ireland. 

So  delijghted  are  these  gentry  with 
the  prospect  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion— two  words,  by  the  by,  of  the 
meaning  of  which  thby  have  not  the 
most  distant  suspicion — that  they  oc- 
casionally get  rather  impertinent  on 
your  hands — ^wax  witty  against  the 
wisdom  of. their  ancestors — and,  una- 
ware of  the  ludicrousness  of  the  ex- 
hibition, show  you  how  the  awkward 
squad  take  up  their  ground,  in  the 
March  of  Intellect.  They  accuse  you 
to  your  face  of  being' behind  the  Age, 
and  gp  off  in  a  miunble  about  Tory- 
ism. Now,  we  put  it  to  the  candour 
of  the  world — are  we  behind  the  Age  ? 
Quite  the  contrary.  We  are  the  fore- 
runners of  the  Age.  The  Age  is  behind 
us — toils  after  us  in  vain ; — often  loses 
sight  of  us,  as  we  disappear  in  a  flame 
of  fire  behind  the  horizon — and,  in 
the  race  which  we  are  running  for 
the  great  stakes,  is  fairly  distanced  1 
Without  meaning  to  be  rude  to  one 
single  soul,  we  hope  that  we  shall  be 
pardoned  for  intimating  our  belief, 
that  your  Pro-Popery-men  are,  for  the 
most  part,  very  considerable  block- 
heads.  Nay,  do  not  start,  gendemen. 


•  SubRtanceof  Two  Speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons*  on  May  10, 1820, 
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nor  frown^  for  it  k  a  melancholy  tniUi. 
The  nonslense  you  tpeak  is  so  far 
beyond  yoor  own  present  conception 
of  the  case^  that  it  might  indeed  prove 
dangerous  to  have  your  eyes  opened  all 
at  once— all  on  a  sudden — to  the  full 
extent  of  your  ignorance  and  stupidity, 
-^*the  shock  might  prove  fatal,  iut, 
unfortunately,  you  do  not  confine  your- 
selves to  mere  nonsense, — which  is  ne- 
cessarily harmless  ; — you  alio wdesign- 
ing  people  t6  mix  up  with  your  in- 
nocent nonsense^  the  poison  of  their 
own  wickedness ;  and  will  you  credit 
us  when  we  tell  you,  that  you  are  do- 
ing all  the  little  diat  lies  in  your 
power  to  pollute  and  ruin  the  Clurisi- 
ian  religion  ? 

And  here  it  behoves  us  to  be  seri- 
ous.—Ninety^nine  in  a  hundred  of  your 
Pro-Popery-men  are  not  Christians. 
They  dare  not  say  that  they  are  not. 
Cowardice — that  is,  worldly  prudence 
---makes  them  doak  their  infidelity 
under  liberalism.  But  try  them  by 
the  tone  and  temper  of  their  senti- 
'  ments  and  opinions,  on  all  occasions 
where  the  subject  is  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  you  see  that  the  dunces 
are  Deists. 

As  to  their  love  of  knowledge,  it  is 
^false  and  affected-^a  lie.  Were  it  true 
and  sincere,  how  could  they  endure 
Uuit  Church  which  (daces  Bible-read- 
ers under  her  ban,  and  execrates  the 
poor  man  who  would  fain  study  the 
Word  of  God  ?  Th6  Boman  Catholic 
superstition  hangs^  at  its  clearest,  like 
a  day  of  dense  fogs — at  its  darkest, 
like  a  night  of  black  clouds — ov^  the 
reason  and  the  conscience.  He  who 
'denies  or  doubts  that,  must  regard  the 
Beformation  as  a  mockery  and  a  dream. 
Such  doubt,  or  such  demal,  is  incom- 
patible with  any  attadiment  to  Pro- 
testantism ;  and  if  you  are  a  Papist — 
pardon  us — ^but  on  this  question  you 
must  not  open  your  lips.  We  are  Pro- 
testants ;  and  you  must  become  one  of 
Us  heiore  you  can  enjoy  die  blessings 
bought  by  Protestant  blood. 

It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  not  polite 
thus  to  abuse  Papists.  We  are  not  aim- 
ing at  being  poUte.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  courtesy,— if  it  were,  we  should  be 
the  most  courteous  of  the  courteous. 
But  it  is  a  question  of  religion  and 
of  politics,  involving  the  temporal  and 
eternal  interests  of  the  human  race. 
At  least  we  think  so;  and  thinking  so, 
we  must  not  hear  one  word  said  about 
Catholic  Emancipation.    Popery,  we 
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say,  is  a  fatal  superstition ;  and  a 
Protestant  State  must  not  trust  its  vi- 
tal interests — ^its  existence — to  Pa«  . 
pists.  Call  this  bigotry,  if  you  please 
— if  you  please  to  be  a  fool.  We  love 
light,  rather,  than  darkness — know- 
ledge rather  than  ignorance — ^freedom 
rather  than  slavery — dierefore,  na 
Catholic  Emancipation.  We  desire 
to  see  all  our  Christian  brethren — the 
very  lowest— sitting  in  Heaven's  sun- 
shine— ^in  other  words,  reading  the 
Bible— therefore,  no  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation. We  desire  to  see  all  the 
people— down  to  the  clay-hutjor  ho-r 
vel — priest- taught,  but  not  priest-  rid- 
den, with  their  consciences  in  their 
own  keeping,  within  the  sanctuary  of 
the  inner  spirits,  into  which  no  fel- 
low-creature is  privileged  at  all  times 
to  intrude — and,  therefore,  no  Catho- 
lic Emancipation.  We  desire  that 
Christianity  shall  be  the  stability  of 
the  State — and.  therefore,  that  Christ- 
ianity may  not  change  its  divine  cha- 
racter, from  celestial  sinking  into  ter- 
rene—no Catholic  Emancipation.  This 
is  our  bigotry — with  which  we  are 
embued,  lM)th  in  blood  and  in  brain- 
in  all  our  thoughts  and  in  all  our  feel- 
ing,— and  they,  whose  bigotry  owns 
no  kindred  with  ours,  either  in  its  ori- 
gin, its  means,  or  its  euds^  will  think 
us  horrible  monsters,  and  Maga  a 
peerless  paragon  of  iniquity,  doomed 
son^e  day  to  be  smothered  under  the 
falling  Heavens. 

Meanwhile,  an  occasional  bigot- 
like  ourselves— arises  to  keep  us  in 
countenance — such  as  Scott,  and  Sou- 
they,  and  Phillpotts,  and — Sir  Bobert 
Harry  Inglis,  whose  two  admirable 
speeches  we  are  now  about  to  abridge 
—or  analyze,  yhey  deserve  the  wi- 
dest circulation  throt^hput  these  re- 
alms-r-and  in  our  pages  they  shall 
have  it— they  shall  cheer  the  hearts  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  leal  and 
loyal-^and  none  else,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
dare  to  look  Maga  in  the  face — or  ven- 
tare  to  meet  hbr  eye  to  eye,  either 
when  die  orbs  are  kindling  with  fancy, 
or  clouded  with  thought — in  grave 
mood  or  gay,  alike  the  terror  of  trai- 
tors and  slaves. 

A  large  part  of  the  debate  which  had 
taken  ^ce  before  Sir  Bobert  address- 
ed t^  House  on  this  great  queedon, 
had,  on  one  side,  proceeded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  had  b^n  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  principles  and 
character  of  the  Church  of  Borne ;  a 
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change  so  considerable  as  to  justify 
the.  removal  of  all  those  securities 
against  that  Church,  or  at  least  of  al- 
most all  those  securities,  with  which 
the  wisdom  of  a  former  age  had  sur- 
rounded the  Protestant  constitudou  of 
this  country.  Sir  Robert  contends,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  not  merely  unchanged,  but  un- 
changeable-~  that  the  evidence  on 
which  a  change  is,  in  the  judgment  of 
some,  sufficiently  proved,  is,  in  itself, 
and  on  other  points,  so  litlte  trust- 
worthy, |»,  at  any  rate,  not  io  justify 
a  great  experiment  on  the  constitu- 
tion-—that  this  experiment,  the  object 
so  long  and  so  clamorously  sought  im- 
der  the  name  of  *'  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation," is  of  little  benefit  to  the  great 
mass  of  those,  in  whose  name  and  be- 
half it  is  urged — that  those,  the  very 
few,  to  whom  it  would  be  beneficial, 
it  would  still  leave  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
contented— that  the  claim  so  urged  is 
not  a  right  founded  either  in  abstract 
natural  justice,  or  in  specific  conven- 
tion— and,  lastly,  that  under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  wiser  and  safer,  in 
the  choice  of  many  ways  full  of  diffi- 
culties, to  keep  to  that  patji,  which, 
though  not  without  its  difficulties,  is 
still  the  path  by  which  the  country 
has  advanced  to  her  present  greatness, 
and  the  people  to  the  lai^est  ag^egate 
of  individual  happiness  ever  yet  com- 
bined. 

Such  is  a  dear  and  concise  state* 
ment,  almost  in  his  own  words,  of  the 
positions  which  this  very  able  speaker 
undertook  to  establish;  and  he  has 
established  them  in  the  face  of  a  fire 
that  soon  sladcened,  and  seems  now 
exhausted,  all  but  the  smoke. 

It  does  one's  heart  good,  in  the 
•  midst  of  so  much  trimming  and  ter- 
giversation and  apostacy,  to  listen  to 
the  simple,  strong,  sincere  reasonings 
of  au  independent,  honest,  and  en- 
lightened man,  on  a  Question  that  has 
not  only  confused  the  heads,  but  cowed 
thehearts,  of  so  many  Protestant  states- 
men, who,  nevertheless,  pretend  that 
they  understand  and  value  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Reformation.  Let  us  then 
follow  him  through  his  argument,  and 
accompany  him  to  his  conclusion,— let 
the  Catholics  remain  as  they  are,  un- 
less we  ^h  to  change  the  form  and 
kill  the  spirit  of  t)ie  constitution. 

The  honourable  member  for  the 
county  of  Armagh,  that  is,  Mr  Brown- 
low,  desired,  iT'seems,  that  he  might 


be  met,  not  by  old  facts  and  old  pre- 
judices, but  by  new  and  contemporary 
evidence,  and  fair  reasoning,  sir  Ro- 
bert denies  the  right  (in  an  argument 
on  a  question  involving  theprobabilities 
of  human  conduct  in  future)  to  ex- 
punge from  our  consideration  all  that 
is  past,  to  deprive  ourselves  of  all  the 
benefits  which  history  might  give  us, 
and  to  limit  ourselves  to  tne  observa- 
tions of  our  own  ephemeral  existence ; 
yet  he  feels  so  confidently  the  strength 
of  his  position,  even  on  the  groimd 
which  his  adversaries  have  chosen, 
that  he- is  willing  to  meet  them  there, 
and  with  their  own  weapons.  He, 
therefore,  pledges  himself,  in  his  en- 
deavour to  pi'ove  the  unchanged  cha- 
racter of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  use 
nothing  but  new  and  contemporary 
evidence,  and  all  without  prejudice* 
The  evidence  which  he  ofiers  is  as  ac-i 
cessible  as  that  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  more  authoritative,  be- 
cause, in  great  part,  it  is  the  evidence 
of  the  Papal  See  itself. 

This  is  the  manly  mode  of  meedng 
an  adversary.  True,  that  Lord  Plun- 
ket  (then  Attomey-Greneral  for  Ire- 
land) particularly  requested  that  no 
member  would  give  the  House  any 
thing,  however  small,  of  *'  that  old 
almanack  history ;"  and  many  other 
persons,  who  had  just  sense  enough  to 
be  inspirited  by  such  smartness,  but 
were  altogether  incapable  of  a  similar 
effort  so  successful,  sadly  diluted  its 
strength  by  the  infusion  of  their  own 
milk  and  water ;  and  forthwith  kept 
all  prating  away  about  that  "  old  al- 
manack history,"  ot,  as  Mr  Brown- 
low  chose  to  express  himself,  *'  old 
facts  and  old  prejudices,"  at  the  same 
time  calling  lustily  for  '*  new  and  con- 
temporary evidence  and  fair  reason- 
ing. Now  the  truth  is,  that  "  rea- 
soning" is  not  always  to  be  had  for 
the  c^ling,— either  fair  or  foul ;  and, 
what  is  equally  to  be  lamented,  when 
those  gentlemen  who  have  been  so 
loudly  demanding  "  fair  reasoning^' 
get  it,  they  are  sorely  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  do  with  it— keep  looking  at 
it  on  all  sides — and  wonder  what  can 
possibly  be  the  meaning  of  the  article. 
This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  not  one 
of  them  all  ever  dreams  of  grappling 
with  the  said  "  fair  reasoning,'  —but 
they  are  aU  struck  dumb  by  a  single 
specimen— one  paragraph  furnished 
according  to  order, — turn  on  tlieir 
heel,  and  walk  off  with  whig  facef. 
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vrhict  ^*  to  be  admireid;  need' V^t  to 
^e  seen,**— till*  by  and  by,  in  isoine  co» 
terie  of  their  own,  tliey  again  wax  elo- 

auent  0^  the  caose  ot  liberty  all  oyeij 
be  world.  .    , 

"'Nbw>  that  Lord  Hunket,  or  liji' 
Browalpw*  pT  any  other  man  ofgreat, 
fiipall,^  or  Jio  abilities,  should  tdf  us  to 
^UJ^  oui^  ey^es  to  all  past'  time,  and  to 
Ai^et  all  history,  may  be  in  beautiful 
consistency  and  keeping  with  the  cha- 
tacterof  adeipi-sernvquaverof a  Whig- 
Tory;  butgoodmen  and  true  are  neither 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  look  the  past  in 
the  face— the  present,  or  the  mture  ; 
-^they  cannot  for  their  lives  see  how 
without  memory  you  can  have  judg« 
ment ;  and  knowing  the  difference  be« 
tween  old  facta  and  old  women,  they 
love  old  facts-^they  hug  old  facts  to 
their  bosoms— they  would  not  give  one 
steady,  somewhat  grey  and  grizzled, 
but  still  healthy,  and  robust,  and 
bouncing  old  fact,  who  has  stood  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  couple  of  centuries, 
without  the  slightest  symptoms  of  de- 
cay— for  a  score  of  poor,  puny,  spin- 
^je-shanked,  asthmatic,  and  consump- 
tive young  facts,  which  a  good  politi- 
cid  skittle-player  would  bowl  down 
like  nine-pins, — ^but  which,  unlike 
them,  when  once  bowled  down,  can 
never  be  set  on  end  again,  and  must 
for£hwith  be  flung  among  ihe  wooden 
lumber  that  now  encumbers  the  earth. 

As  to  old  prejudices,  they  are  a  high- 
ly respectable  class,  and  hold  their 
heads  nigh,  (as  they  are  well  entitled 
to  do,  remembering  the  services  ihey 
have  done  the  state,)  when  they  hap- 
pen to  meet,  in  society^  with  new- 
jangled  notions — a  most  presumptui- 
ous  and  upsetting  class  —  of  low 
Jbirth  too — '*  begotten,  yet  scarce  law- 
fully begotten" — and,  what  is  very  te- 
iparkable,  in  the  case  of  such  gifeat. 
big,  hulking  fellows,  with  a  bold 
bloom  on  their  faces,  (hey  alj  die 
ypung-f-there  scarcely  being  an  in- 
stance, within  the  bills,  of  one  of  them 
having  readied  the  maturity  of  man- 
hood. 

After  this  expression  of  our  regard 
[for  old  facts  and  old  prejudiced, — we 
cheerfully  turn  again  to  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  who,  at  the  express  challenge 
of  his  opponents,  meets  them  vx  a 
complete  suit  of  defensive  and  offen- 
sive armour  of  '^  new  and  contempo- 
rary evidence,  and  fair  reasoning." 
Thus  armed  cap-^-pie,  he  is  a  forrai- 
'  d^ble  champion— whil6  it  is  piteous 


to  see  his  cfaallengert  stisding^ur  U^ 
fiitt  absolutely  ttark-mtked-^wi^MMH 
a  covering  as  ample  ta  a  riiort-lnyfti 
linen  shirt,  either  of  ^  dd  facts  and  Mi 
prejudices/'  or  of  "  new^  and  contem-^ 
porary  evidence  and  Mr  reuoHing/* 
After  a  few  buflfets,  of  oonxae,  they  idl 
inn  ofi^-HBcamper  aWay-^^md'  in  fu- 
ture times,  if  asked  to  vecodnt  ih)^ 
achievements,  ihey  wotild  deske  «■  tqf 
Bay  nothing  of  that  ^'^d  ahnaitfidk 
history." 

Sir  Robert  well  says,  that  tomeiM 
sure  the  progress  or  public*  opinion, 
and  the  state  of  the  human  mind  in 
any  country,  we  should  refer,  not  so 
much  to  her  laws,  not  so  much  to  her 
institutions,  as  to  her  literature— ta 
that  which  represents  man  in  every 
condition  of  his  sodal  and  private  l|fe> 
which  models  his  chaiiacter,  and  is  it- 
self modelled  by  it.  Now,  by  that 
test,  let  us  try  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Let  us  inquire,  not  what  her^litenb^ 
ture  is,  but  what  it  U  not.  Her  ty- 
ranny over  literature,  her  proscriptijMi 
at  this  day  bf  all  the  great  masters  of 
the  human  mind,  can  be  paralleiecl 
only  by  the  tyranny  and  the  proserin 
tion  which  she  exercised  five  centoriea 
ago,  over  minds  and  bo^es  alike.  '* 

In  the  Index  Librdrum  Prohibkob 
rum,  printed  at  Romle  in  1919,  is  a 
list  of  books  prohibited  at  this  time, 
under  the  peiudties  of  the  Inquisition. 
If  any  one  r^ids  the  works  oi  heretics 
prohiDited  by  the  Church,  he  is  sub- 
jected ipso  facto,  to  the  penalty  of  ex- 
communication ;  and  -with  respect  to 
other  works  prohibited,  the  purcha- 
ser is  not  entitled  to  receive  absola- 
tion  without  first  surrendering  them 
to  the  priest.  Whatever  may  be,  upon 
others,  the  efl^  of  this  system,  pro- 
mulgated by  a  Church  which  daims  to 
be  infallible,  and  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  its  true  members,  is  always 
held  to  be  infallible,  who  cai^help 
agreemg  with  Sir  Robert  Ing^,  tfattt 
to  the  unhardened  conscience  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  the  sweeping  pr<)hibi- 
tion?  of  this  Index  must  be  a  snare, 
but  tha(  the  feeble  and  the  good  will 
be  cau^t  and  perish  in  it  ?  And  who 
can  help  also  agreeing  with  him  that 
the  official  republication  of  the  Index 
at  this  day  at  Rome,  imd  its  reprint  at 
Paris,  proves  that  the  governing 
powers  in  that  Churdi  intend  to  act 
upon  it  as  far  aa  they  c«n,— -that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  thiaact 
itseif  is  a  test  of  the  sfiiritaCthe  Church 
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of  Borneo  tad  no^  m^relv  of  her  on- 
^kangeible  spirit  but  of  ner  ceaselestf 
▼igfkitce^  and  of  her  Berutinizing  jea-* 
Ibusy,  exerdsedaKke  ngasL  all  subjects 
saored  and  profinne,  in  respect  to  which 
anj  firoedom  of  inquiry  has  been  or 
eanheindulgodP  ' 

For  what  works  appear  in  the  list  ? 
tiaeDn,  DeAugmentis  ScienUarum'^ 
Loeke  on  the  Human  Understanding;  $ 
Codworth's  Intellectual  System ;  Mil- 
ton's  Paradise  Lost ;  Guiccardini^ 
Thuanus,  Robertson^  and  Sismondi. 
The  Churdt  of  Rome  has  proscribed, 
too,  Oopemious,  both  in  his  oym  work, 
and  in  Kepler's  £pitome>  also— to 
make  all  things  even — says  Sir  Robert 
«»-Descartes,  and  more  than  one  of  his 
commentators.  Nay,  the  sentence 
agadnst  Galileo,  was  renewed  and  re- 
published in  1819 1  The  work  of  Alga- 
rotti  on  the  Newtonian  System,  and 
Fontendle'sPlurality  of  Worids,  suf- 
fet  the  same  condemnation — so  that 
i&^ery  vindication  of  science,  every 
<eS6rt  of  free  inquiry,  every  attempt  to 
disengage  the  mind  from  the  tram- 
taiels  of  authority,  is  alike  and  conve- 
niently consigned  to  the  Inquisition. 
As  to  Ecclesiastical  History,  the 
Churoh  of  Rome  is  of  course  singu* 
larl;^  jealous,  and  here  her  prohibitions 
lae  austere  and  extreme. 

^  There  is  one  inference  from  these 
piiohibttions  which  I  think  is  peculiarly 
worthy  of  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
The  Church  of  Rome,  which,  with  an 
1^  so  microscopic,  and  a  hand  so  firm, 
and  a  voice  so  peremptory,  has  discover- 
ed, seized,  and  prohibited  so  much,  has 
thereby  virtually  sanctk>ned  what  she  has 
noteondenmed,  in  respect  at  any  rate  to 
the  works  of  her  own  Conununion  pub- 
lished under  her  own  immediate  domina- 
tton.  The  writu^gs,  therefore,  even  of 
Individuals^  when  so  published  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  and  above  all  in  the 
Papal  States,  become  the  standard  of  the 
papal  doctrine :  they  are  no  longer  pn« 
yttte  effusions,  for  which  the  authors  on- 
\y,  and  not  the  Papal  See,  ought  to  be 
^held  responsible ;  they  are,  and  will  re- 
main, authentic  expositions  of  the  claims 
jftnd  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
.until  that  Church,  which  has  hitherto 
thought  nothing  either  too  minute  for 
her  jealousy,  or  too  vast  for  her  grasp, 
shall  formally  denounce  them.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  apply  this  principle  to  the 
publications  of  a  free  State  and  a  free 
Church  like  our  own ;  and  to  take  the 
doctrines  of  our  own  Establishment  from 
any  other  standttd  than  its  own  autho- 
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riaed  fEMtnularies :  but,  surely,  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  foir  argument,  more 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  itnperisi 
claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  main^ 
tain,  that,  whilst  having  the  like  jurist 
diction  over  those  \if  lio  extend  and  those 
who  narrow  her  powers,  she  has  con-» 
demned  every  work  in  defence  of  tbd 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  Churchy  she 
must,  by  parity  of  reason  and  necessary 
consequence,  be  held  to  sanction  and 
uphold  all  the  worics  in  support  of  het 
own  iiltramontane  principles :  I  indeed 
woiild  hold  that  in  all  other  matters  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  as  much  bound  by 
the  Council  of  Lateran  as  by  the  Council 
of  Trent ;  that  a  claim  to  depose  kings^ 
promulgated  by  one  Pope  and  one  Coun- 
cil, and  not  renounced  and  reprobated 
by  a  subsequent  Pope  and  a  subsequent 
Council,  is,  in  the  history  of  an  infollible 
Church,  a  claim  which  may  .sleep  but  is 
not  dead,  and  which  the  blast  X>f  war 
might  any  day  rouse  again.'* 

.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  t6 
hear  ignorant  people  panegyrizing  the 
wisdom  and  enlightened  views,  roOral 
and  religious— nay,  even  political— of 
Roman  Catholic  writers — and  then 
asking  triumphantly —what  danger  can 
you  dread  from  sentiments  and  opinions 
like  these?  What  is  the  difference,  tbey 
wo]aId  fain  ask,  or  rather  they  do  ask, 
between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant ?  For  to  4his  point  they  all  drive 
—or  rather  many  of  them  are  driven— 
just  like  unto  silly  sheep. 

Now,  Sir  Robert  Ingiis  shews  hdw 
uniformly  the  Church  of  Rome  ^robi^ 
bits,  wherever  she  baa  power,  the  ex- 
ercise' of  any  freedom  of  religious 
thought  and  inquiry  in  literature; 
and  wis  sometimes  even  in  the  case  of 
writers  whom  generally  she  claims, 
though  often  without  much  reason,  as 
her  own.  Thus  the  Homilies  of  St 
Chrysostom,  the  Epistles  of  St  Igna- 
tius, and  all  the  works  of  Erasmus  in 
which  he  treats  of  religion,  are  equally 
proscribed  with  the  works  of  Protest- 
ants. The  Aldphron  of  our  Berkeley, 
and  the  Philoluetherus  Lipsiensis  of 
Bentley,  are  giver  ,  ;»  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion with  the  works*  which  they  re- 
fute. The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  is,  of  course,  excluded — La- 
timer and  Ridley,  Jewell  and  Parker, 
ike  *'  Pseudo-Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury," as  he  is  called.  These  art  fol- 
lowed by  almost  every  great  name  in 
the  Church  of  England— Beveridge, 
Bull,  Pearson,  Boyle,  Sherlock,  and 
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Tillotson.  These^  however,  as  Pro- 
testants writing  upon  religion,  might 
expect  this  treatment ;  but  throtestants 
who  wri^  on  pther  and  very  different 
subjects,  can  claim  no  exception,  ^aU 
masius,  and  Vossius,  and  Scaliger— 
nay  even  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et 
^acis,  and  Puffendorff.  Jews  are  al- 
ao  proscribed — ^Maimonldes  and  Me* 
nasaeh  ben  Israel.  Nor,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Pope,  can  the  Koran  be 
left  in  the  Christian  world  without  a 
risk  of  its  making  converts. 

But  how — as  we  asked  before— how 
has  the  Church  of  Rome  treated  some 
^  the  great  writers  belonging  to  hei^ 
self-*or  said — ^for  political  purposes 
—to  have  been  her  loving  and  beloved 
ohildren  ?  Why,  Fenelon,  when  alive, 
was  condemned  and  persecuted-- 
when  dead,  one  of  his  most  devotional 
works  was  placed  in  the  Index  of 
**  Abominations."  Mr  North  (not 
Christopher)  had,  it  seems,  referred 
in  the  House  to  the  solemn  and  saint- 
ly morality  of  a  Nicole,  the  severe  and 
intellectual  Pascal,  the  devout  and  af- 
fectionate religion  of  Fenelon,  and 
asked  whether  the  Church  which  these 
men  represented  could  be  fairlv  an  ob- 
ject of  the  aversion  with  whicn  we  re- 
gard it  ?  Now  we  admire  Mr  North— 
his  fine  talents  and  fine  scholarship- 
he  being  worth  a  gross  of  Shiels — but 
how  came  it  that  he  was  not  better  read 
in  the  history  of  these  illustrious  men? 
IJow  could  he  believe  that  such  men 
eould  be  favourites  with  the  Church 
pf  Rome  ?  Or  how  could  he  throw  out 
an  argument  o^  that  shadowy  and  un- 
substantial kind — even  if  they  had 
been  such  favourites — to  prove — what 
he  well  knows  never  can  be  proved^ 
any  more  than  that  black  is  white — 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  noble  and 
fL  rational  Church?  A  man  of  Mr 
North's  abilities  must,  we  say,  knoyr 
that  the  character  of  that  Church  could 
liot  be  vindicated  by  the  virtues,  piety, 
genius,  or  knowledge  of  a  few  of  its 
members.  Buthowstands  the  case  wiUi 
Nicole,  Pascal,  and  Fenelon  ?  Why— 
the  Church  of  Rome  will  have  none  of 
them.  She  **  proscribed  them  living, 
and  condemned  them  dead."  Of  the 
fate  of  Fenelon  we  have  already  spo- 
ken-*Pascal  too  shares  the  same  tate 
—and  so  does  Quesnal — yet  it  is  by 
these  men  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  most  advantageously  known  in  this 
count^ry — it  is  by  these  names  that,  it 
is  alleged  by  he^  Protestant  friendS) 


she  is  represented;  and  it  i»  in  the 
meekness  and  pietv  of  these  men — 
so  renounced  b^  tnat  communion— *- 
not  only  in  their  own  times,  but  in 
the  present  day — that  weare  told  to 
see  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  very 
Church  which  disowned  and  aban* 
doned  them ! 

But  Sir  Robert  passes  from  thes^ 
old  facts, "  which  look  amaist  as  weira 
the  new,"  and  presents  Mr  North- 
Mr  Brownlow— and  all  between  and 
after — ^with  some  *'  contemporary  evif> 
dence  and  fair  reasoning*" 

'*  Even  after  all  which  I  have  already 
adduced,  (to  prove  that  the  reigning  spirit 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  as  hostile  as 
ever  to  the  freedom  and  inteltigence  of 
mankind,)  the  House  will  still  be  scarce- 
ly prepared  to  believe,  that  the  Bible  it- 
self is  at  this  day  consigned  by  the  pro- 
^ne  touch  of  that  Church  to  the  same 
condemnation,  in  which  some  of  the  best 
human  works  (I  am  willing  to  admit 
some  very  bad  works  also)  are  already  by 
her  sentence  intermingled  and  engulf 
ed.  The  House  will  observe,  that  one 
of  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  begins  with  the  preamble :  '  Sinc^ 
it  is  manifest  by  experience,  that  if  the 
Holy  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  be  everyr 
where  indiscriminately  permitted,  moni 
evil  than  good  will  thence  arise,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  rashness  of  men,'-»t6e 
House  will  also  observe,  that  the  same 
rule  (proceeding  in  consequence  to  pro- 
vide, that  for  the  reading  of  the  Bible  a 
license  be  granted  by  certain  authorities) 
closes  thus :  *  He  who,  without  such  lil 
cense,  shall  presume  to  read  or  to  possess 
the  Bible,  cannot,  unless,  be  shall  first 
give  it  up  to  the  ordinary,  receive  abso- 
lution of  his  sins.*  If  I  had  been  com* 
pelled  to  look  for  this  rule  In  a  conteml 
porary  work  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  t 
should  not  here  have  referred  to  it :  t 
will  have  no  more  of  history  than  the 
Honourable  Gentlemen  who  are  so  aversis 
to  it,  and  so  much  in  favour  of  the  claims 
of  the  present  Roman  Catholics,  are  plea- 
sed to  allow  me ;  but  this  is  not  history : 
it  is  the  journal  of  to-day;  it  is  re-print- 
ed, re-enacted,  re-enforced  by  the  Papal 
See  in  1819. 

*<  But  I  mayba  told,  in  reference  to  this 
distrust  of  Scripture,  as  in  reference  to 
many  other  charges  against  the  Church 
of  Rome,  that  it  is  fair  to  argue,  that  be- 
cause, in  compliment  to  her  own  infalli- 
bility, she  reprints  in  the  present  century 
the  anathemas  thimdered  by  the  J^pal 
See  in  the  sixte^th  century,  she  really 
believes  in  their  validity,  or  in  her  righl 
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to  enforce  them :— *  You  must  ncft  ex- 
pect,' I  am  to  be  told,  *  that  a  church, 
which  has  once  claimed  to  be  infallible, 
can  ever  admit,  totidem  verbis,  that  she  has 
erred :  yoii  must  make  allowances ;  ybu 
must  be  candid ;  you  must  take  the  opi- 
nions, the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
not  from  her  mere  diplomatic  recogni- 
tlon  to-day  of  the  decrees  6f  the  Council 
of  Tren^  (a  recognition  which  is  formal 
and  technical  only,  and  inoperative,)  but 
from  her  own  recent  conduct  in  these 
.  matters :  you  will  find  ho#  much  she  has 
softened  all  these  rigours,  how  entirely 
she  has  relaxed  these  restrictions,  how 
different  the  Church  of  Rome  now  is  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  three  or  four  cen- 
turies ago.*— -Be  it  so;  I  will  look,  then, 
not  to  the  mere  republication  of  the  Re- 
gula,  which,  so  republished,  I  thought  I 
might  have  quoted  as  an  act  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  but  to  some  subsequent  modi- 
ficatio.ii  of  it :— let  it  then  be  observed, 
that  thQ  Regula  in  question  conveyed  to 
certain  authorities  the  faculty  of  granting 
a  license  to  read  any  versions  of  the 
Scriptures.      How   stands    the    matter 
now?  To  the  eye  of  Clement  VIII.  this 
meaning  conveyed  to  subordinate  func- 
tionaries too  dangerous  a  trust :  the  trust 
was  therefore  practically  withdrawn  by 
ys  mode  of  interpreting  the  rule.    This, 
however,  is  of  less  consequence  since 
ike  original  faculty  was  by  Benedict  IV, 
restored  in  1757,  with  this  saving  clause, 
tha^  the  versions,  the  reading  of  which 
Was  to  be  licensed,  should  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Holy  See;   and,  accord- 
ingiy,  the  Italian  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  made  by  Martini,  Archbishop 
6f  Florence,  was  not  only  approved  at 
the  time  by  Pope  Pius  VI.  but  actually 
came  forth  with  a  recommendatory  letter 
from  him ;  a  letter  which  has  very  fre- 
quently since  been  reprinted  by  Protest- 
4nts.     But  how  soon  v(as  this  gleam 
Overcast ;  how  little  has  the  day  risen ; 
bow  much  darker  rather  has  it  not  be^ 
come !  for  not  only  at  this  time  are  all 
Che  versiona  of  the  Scriptures,  published 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
in  any  and  every  spoken  language,  prohi- 
bitedy  (this  indeed  is  consistent  with  the 
clause  to  which  I  have  referred,  for  those 
versions  at  least  never  had  the  required 
sanction^)  but  in  one  of  tlie  latest  addi- 
tions  to  that  Index,  a  single  sheet  print- 
ed, in  1820,  and  containing  the  works 
prohibited  since  the  publication  of  the 
.volume  in  1819,  are  two  editions  of  that 
very  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  Martini,  both  printed  in  Italy,  both 
living  the  identical  letter  of  Pius  VI. 
prefixed ;  and  neither  of  them  stated  to 
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have  a  tingle  heretical  note  or  addiHon. 
The  prohibitory  clause  is  as  follows  :-f— 
the  Pope  having  recited  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Italian  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  in  question,  of  an  English  iin- 
pression  of  the  same  transUtlon,  and  of 
seven  other  works,  one  on  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence, one  on  Physiology,  pro- 
ceeds:— *  Therefore  let  no  one,  of  any 
mnk  or  condirion  whatsoever,  read  or 
possess  the  said  work;  but  give  them  iip 
at  once  to  the  Ordinary,  or  to  the  Ia- 
quisition,  under  pain  of  mortkl  sin.* 
'  ''From  the  tyranny  over  the  human 
mind,  thus  exercised  by  the  Church  -ef 
Rome,  wherever  it  has  power,  I  draw  this 
conoliision,  that  to  give  it  new  power  any- 
where would  be  most  unsafe  t  and  if  it  were 
on  the  ground  that  the  Church  Of  Rome 
has  changed  its  character,  would  be  most 
contrary  to  the  evidence  of  fiicts.  It  has 
still  the  same  grasping,  dominant,  exclu- 
sive, and  intolerant  character :  it  is  weak- 
er  indeed  than  it  was;  but  it  carries  with 
it  everywhere  the  same  mind.  You  have 
indeed  shorn  and  bound  the  strong  man  ; 
but  the  secret  of  his  strength  is  still  up- 
on him;  and  i^  from, whatever  motive, 
you  admit  him  into  the  sanctuary  of  your 
temple,  beware^  lest  the  place  and  the 
opportunity  should  call  that  strength  in- 
to action ;  and  with  all  the  original  ener- 
gies of  his  might  restored  for  the  occa- 
sion, he  should  pull  down  the  temple  of 
the  constitution  upon  you,  and  bury  you, 
and  your  idols,  and  himself,  in  one  com- 
mon ruin." 

Pray,  what  sort  of  an  old  gentle- 
man was  the  last  Pope— he  whom 
Bonaparte  carried  off  a  prisoner  into 
France?  As  worthy"  a  Pope  as  ever 
issaed  a  Bull.  Had  he  any  *'  old  pre- 
judices?" A  few.  When  Bonaparte  was 
meditating  that  outrage  on  his  liberty, 
he  still  fm  it  right  to  submit;  for  the 
sanction  of  his  own  dear  Papa,  cer- 
tain articles  relating,  not  to  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  hut  to  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  France  itself  as  it  re- 
lated to  rdigion.  One  of  these  ques- 
tions was,  that  all  religions  should  he 
free — "  Que  tous  les  cultles  soient  li- 
bres,  et  publiquement  exerc^."— The 
Pope,  says  Sir  Robert  In^s,  an- 
swered as  if  he  ha4  heen  Julius  the 
Second,  or  Sextus  the  Fifth.  He 
turns  round  to  his  Card&als,  and  telh 
to  them  in  words  which  no  Protestanft 
should  ever  forget : — *'  We  have  re- 
jected this  article  as  contrary  to  the 
Canons,  to  the  Councils,  to  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  to  the  tranquillity  of 
life,  and  to  the  welfare  Of  the  state."* 
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« In  ftnotlMr  ntwift  ia  tk«  Biihops^ 
in  Um  Mme  work,  rbe  refers  to  Um  tolem% 
turn  oC  all  teet*  aetotUy  gnmted  in  Fhuioe 
nnto  BoiMparte;  and  nystliat  msh 
alUaaee  can  no  nore  coaant  with  the 
Gatholic  Cfatircb,  than  a  ooneord  between 
Chriit  and  Beiiat  Let  it  always  be  re* 
collected  that  this  waa  in  reference  to  an 
applicationfrom  a  lovereign  on  histhroney 
in  the  plenitude  of  hie  ppwer»  to  a  poor 
decrepit  old  man»  whom  he  was  about  to 
carry  off  as  a  prisoner  into  the  centre  of 
France;  tiiat  Bonaparte  felt  the  spin-, 
tual  power  of  the  Pope»  when  he  asked 
the  exercise  of  it  to  confirm  his  own  re- 
gulations for  the  internal  government  of 
Fiance ;  and  that  the  Pope  shewed  the 
unchanging  character  of  his  church  in 
refiising,  even  under  such  e3ctcemities»  to 
yield  one  jot  of  its  intolerant  assumj^ 
tions." 

Mr  Brownlow  has,  we  know^  a  wide 
swallow^  and  esD  gulp— 'bolt  much— » 
vet  hia  stomach  most  naye  sickened — 
his  gorge  risen— at  such  a  sudden  and 
heaped-up  trencher  of  unexpected, 
though  demanded,  **  contemporary 
evidence  and  fair  reasoning." 

But,  says  Sir  Robert,  it  may  be 
urged  that  this  was  all  in  the  ef- 
fete and  worn-out  soil  of  Europe. 
Take  then,  ouoth  he,  the  seedling  to 
another  world,  and  see  what  a  dif- 
ferent fruit  it  will  produce.  But  see 
— first  of  all — what  fruit  it  did  pro- 
duce, when  the  ground  was  newly 
turned  up  in  Spain. 

**  By  the  constitution  of  the  Cortes 
it  was  enacted  in  respect  to  spiritual  ii* 
berty  as  follows :— <  The  religion  of  the 
Spanish  nation  is,  and  shall  be  perpetu- 
ally,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  only  true 
religion.  The  nation  protects  it  by  wise 
and  just  laws,  and  prohibits  the  exercise 
of  any  other.*  The  oath  of  the  members 
of  the  Cortes  was  this—'  I  swear  to  de- 
fend and  preserve  the  Catholic,  Aposto- 
lic, and  Roman  religion,  without  admit- 
ting any  other  into  the  kingdom.*  Is  the 
Charch  of  Rome  here  changed?  Go 
across  the  Atlantic ;  what  is  the  funda^ 
mental  article  in  the  constitutkin  of  the 
newest  of  the  Roman  (^latfaolic  states  of 
the  New  World  ?  I  will  not  trust  my  re- 
collection, but  I  will  read  a  passsge  from 
the  constitution  of  Mexico ;  it  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Cortes:  '  The 
religion  of  the  state  shall  be  the  holy 
Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 
The  State  protects  it  by  just  and  salutary 
laws ;  and  prohibits  the  exercise  of  any 
other.^  This  is  the  act  not  of  imperial, 
but  of  republican  Mexico;  it  is  the  new- 
est specimen  of  that  kind  of  religious 
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fceedom  which  the  members  of  l^ 
Church  of  Rome  will  admit,  even  when 
takmg  the  greatest  care  of  their  ownetfiik 
rights. 

*<  I  might  quote  mnch  about  the  ]^nk 
testants  in  France,  and  the  spirit  of  tha 
Roman  Catholic  religion  even  there;, 
still  more  about  the  Vaudois,  against 
whom  the  King  of  Sardinia,  on  his  resto^ 
ration,  re-enacted  many  of  the  oppres- 
sive decrees  which  had  been  repealed 
during  thehr  subjection  to  France.  I 
might  quote  not  less  as  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Belgian  Church :  but  I  trust,  that  I 
have  already  said  enough  to  prove  that 
the  temper  eadem  of  the  Romish  Church 
is  no  vain  boast ;  that  that  Church  is  at 
this  day  as  grasping,  as  despotic,  as  ex- 
clusive, as  in  those  ages,  which,  by  an 
unnecessary  courtesy  to  the  present,  so 
far  as  Rome  is  concerned,  we  call  the 
Dark  Ages.** 

Sir  Robert  then  goes  on  to  shew— 
which  he  does  as  clear  as  the  day— 
that  the  evidence  on  which  the  aU^-^ 
ged  change  in  the  Church  ^  Rome  i» 
8up|>osed  to  rest,  upon  the  proof  of 
which  change,  we  are  told  to  relax  aJl 
our  securities  against  its  former  cha«^ 
racter,  is  itself  so  little  trust-worth]r 
on  many  other  points,  diat  no  vitu 
alteration  in  the  constitution  can  safe* 
ly  or  consistently  be  made  on  the  tes-^  . 
timony  of  such  witnesses.  H6  acutdy 
exposes'-though  indeed  that  was  an 
easy  task — some  of  the  unprindpledf 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies  of 
Dr  James  Doyle,  Titular  Bishop  and 
Arch- Hypocrite  of  KildareandLougfa« 
lin — and  of  Dan  O'Connell — ^but  we 
pass  over  this  part  of  the  speech,  aa 
we  intend,  ere  long,  to  give  Dr  Doyle; 
a  flagellation  which  will  keep  his  back 
warm  during  the  succeeding  winter. 
But  we  cannot  choose  but  quote  on* 
admirable  passage,  alluding  to  some 
of  O'Connell's  threateniD9B---cahn,  ov 
outrageous,  or  sullen— as  suits  the 
season — against  thj»  Church  Bste* 
blishment  of  Ireland-^ 

**  Is  not  this  warning  enough  to  us? 
Are  these  the  men  to  whom  it  wooM  be 
safe  to  intrust  the  care  of  our  Protestant 
interests  ?  Are  these  the  men  whom  we 
would  place  in  this  House  to  legislate 
for  the  Church  of  England  ?  It  is  said 
that  tliese  passages  all  refer  to  the  Church 
of  Ireland ;  that  Dr  I>oyle,  in  his  eviw 
dence,  has  expressly  limited  his  observa- 
tions to  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Sir, 
there  is  no  Church  of  Ireland:  the 
Church  of  Ireland  cea«ed  to  exist  at  the 
Union  ;  it  is  now  for  ever-one  with  tlie 
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CliRich.of  JQii§|aivl:  tli^Jpna  one^isk^ 
dl^de^  Egtablidimegt :  noy  .attack  oo; 
t)i^  qne^iU  an  attack  .<m  .tkn  otbeiri  and  i 
tbat  part  wt^ich  is  in  Ireland.cannothe. 
p^Ued'  down  jox  undarn^aed,  wM^out 
shaking  the  English  part.v^  its  fouad^; 
tioo.  £at  notthe  Establishment  in  iiog.. 
land  fondly  believe  that  the  Church  in- 
IreUnd  cannot  be  destroyed,  or  even 
weake;D^9  without  a  mortal  injury  to 
their  own  nearer  interests ;  let  not  tbe 
people  of  England  believe  that  a  succe^ . 
ful  attack  can  be  made  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  whether  in  England 
or  in  Ireland,  without  enidangering  the 
security  of  all  other  property.  The  in* . 
jury  to  the  Establishment  iy  England, 
the  danger  to  all  other  property,  may  bi^  > 
more  or  less  remote;  but  whether  n^ 
or  distant,  it  is  alike  inevitable  irom  nie 
day  when  power  is  once  in  any  quarter 
familiarized  with  spoliation.  Let  neither 
the  Establishment  nor  the  .people  of 
Eng^atid  believe  that  the  Church  of 
Borne  has  changed,  or  can  change,  her 
policy  or  her  principles ;  that  she  is,  or 
ever  can  be,  favourable,  or  even  indiffer- 
enVtoiour  institutions  ^  and  that  she  may 
now  at  length  be  safely  entmsted  with 
the  legislative  care  <^  our  ^Ugion.  Un- 
lesa  the  evidence,  ^en  of  our' own  con* 
tempanury  eipirience,  be  iiallacious  (I 
havo  pledged  myself  not  to  appeal  to 
history),  the  See  of.  Rome  lU  at  thit  day 
lioftile,notmeraly  to  tbe  dignity  and  su- 
premacy of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
this  empire,  but  to  the  toleration  of  any . 
other  ChuKh  anywhere  else:  and  tbe 
testimony  before  the'  Committee  upon 
which  a  change  to  the  contrary  is  As- 
sumed, and  upon  which  this  great  inno- 
vation in  our  constitution  is  demanded, 
is  utterly  insufficient  to  justi^  us  in  in- 
curring even  the  slightest  of  those  ha- 
zards, with  which,  in  my  judgment,  that 
innovation  wobid  be  followed.** 

Sk  Robert  then  proceeds  to  jHOve^  • 
that  the, objept. which  is  to  be  pur- 
chased with  80  much  hazard— -that  ob- 
ject, which  has  been  so.  long  and  so 
clamorously  sought,  under  the  name 
of  Catholic  Emancipation — ^is  of  no 
valued— comparatively  to  ihxi^tnaas  of 
those  in  whose  name  i|;  is  claimed— 
Tbe  Seven  Millions  I  This  he  proves, 
both  from  the  nature  of  their  condi- 
tion itself— and  from  the  open  avowal 
of  many  of  the  <<<  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple." While  )ie  eontends,  with  much 
ability,  that  Catholic  Emancipation 
will  still  leave  discontented  and  dissa- 
tisfied the  Few,  to  whom  it  wlU  ne« 
vertlieless  have  been  of  real  benefit. 
Vol.  XXIV. 


'•'U>pillhaiie^f)aiied4o  tium  sMue 
ooada  to  honour  as  yet  .ontrod  ;-4mt  y«u 
stIU  Jeave  enongh  .to  vi^ate  7«iir  own  > 
principle^  yon  only  iiemovs  tbe^^difficulty 
one  or  two  steps  farthier.  ;  You  attow 
Mr.O'Conneilto  have  a  silk  g»wn ;  you « 
allow  Mr  iCharles  Butler  to  sit  upon  the 
bench ;  but  you. will  still  exclude  both^iC 
them  from  that  which  constitutes  to  a> 
young  and  ardent  mind  the  great  hope  . 
and  stimulus  of  the  profession ;  you  still 
for  ever  exclude  him,  and  every  one  of- 
his.  dass  in  religion,  from  the*  chance  of 
ever  being'  lord  chancellor ;  and  when 
my^Jionourable  and  learned  friend  the 
memberfor  Plympton  (Mr  North)  talked 
of  the  damp  and  chill  hi  which  generous, 
ambition  was  left,  by.  the  exclusion  of 
the  rising  talents  of  the  law  from  its 
higher  elevations,  I  felt  that,  even  by  the 
bill  of  which  he  was,  at  the  moment,  the 
eloquent  advocate,  that  exclusion  is  ren^ 
dered  only  just  so  much  the  more  marked,  . 
as  it  is  perpetuated  by  the  very  friends  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  a  bill  which  they 
call  the  Relief  Bill ;  so  little  would  this 
measure  in  the  course  of  nature  satisfy 
tho^e  for  whom  it  is  more-  immediately 
intended.  They  would  still  be  marked 
and  .branded ;  their  religion  would  still 
be  a  religion  not  to  be  trusted ;  and  if 
this  measure  be  carried,  I  have  no  doubt» 
but  tluit,  three  years  hence,  we  shall  have 
the  same  associations ;  perhaps  not  the 
si^me  orators,  a  Lawless  mstead  of  an 
O'Connell,  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Ro- 
man  Catholics,  and  the  same  tale^  of 
grievances  about  Catholic  millions  being 
still  excluded  from  being  lord  chancellor, 
and  still  being  compelled  to  pay  tjrthe  to 
Protestant  rectors,  and  rent  to  Protest- 
ant landlords.** 

Sir  Robert  then  shortly  shews,  that 
the  whole  of  our  constitution  is  a  sys- 
tem of  securities  and  exclusions.  But 
we  need  not  touch  on  this  point^-f6r,» 
in  a  paper  in.  this  Magazine,,  two 
mbnths  ago— it  was  illustrated  with 
distinguished  ability  by  one  wh(^- 
politiod  writings  in  omr  work  have 
been/0^,  and  that  dendy,  in  the  very 
heart  <xf  Britain— ^and  the  same  ground 
has  since  been  gone  over  in  the  Quar^ 
terly  Review,  with  his  usual  talent,  by 
Mr  Sfuthey* 

So  much  for  the  substance  of  Sir 
R(A>ert  In^'s  First  Speech-^-now  for 
tjhat  of  his  Second. 

In  his  seoond  qseedi,  the  escellent 
Baronet  discusses  with  great  ability 
a^d  perfect  knowledge  of  his  subjects, 
the  specific  conventions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick— tbe  pledge  assumetl  to 
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€hitiMi(»of  fixnierllmt,  l)efare.^ieip 
€M(kBg  iteaattre  of  ^pc^eal  powelr 
WBB  conceded'  to  iheiB>  ^Mmpared  with 
their  later  kBgtiage-*fh>m  which 
^  Ro^rt  (brgues,  that  it  nday  be  seen 
nHie^er  concession  be  conciliation, 
alid  whether  peace  and  harmony  have 
or  have  not  been  protnoted,  by  grant- 
ing political  power  to  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholics  of  Ireland. 

Let  lis  follow  him  through  his  dis« 
Gussion  of  these  topics. 

In  the  debate,  in  which  Sir  ftobert 
Inglis  80  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self. Sir  Francis  Bordett,  after  a  slight 
and  passing  allusion  to  the  natural 
rights  and  general  demands  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  proceeded  to  argue 
in  favour  of  the  claims,  on  nearer  and 
surer  auUiorities ;  namely,  on  the  spe-* 
cificcpnventionsof  the  Treaty  of  Lime- 
rick, wild  the  pledge  assumed  to  have 
been  given  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
with  Ireland.  And  he  added  an  ar« 
gun^ent  ad  verecundidniy  on  the  difibr* 
^nt  treatment  which  Roman  CathOi* 
lies  receive  from  all  the  other  Protest- 
ant, states  of  Europe. 

Sir  Francis  boldly  said,  **  that  the 
whole  people  of  Ireland  were  entitled 
to  the  fullest  participation  in  all  the 
rmhts  and  privileges,  civil  and  poHti- 
<I3,  of  the  Briti^  constitution,  by  the 
tireaty  of  Limerick."  On  this  treaty 
of  Limerick,  too,  had  the  orators  ha.a 
rkngued  in  the  Catholic  Association, 
abd  in  their  petitidns  to  the  House. 
The  argument  founded  on  it.  Sir  Robert 
has  utterly  demolished— brdten  it  in- 
to so  many  fhigments,  that  no  inge- 
nuity will  6Vet  ^In  be  aWe  to  re- 
piece  it  into  a  '^  tangible  shape.*'  A 
fbolish  ai^tmient  It  indeed  was — but 
the  more  fociiish  an  argument  %  not 
infrequently  the  more  difficult  is  it  to 
put  an  end  tti  it;  and  foofish  as  it 
was,  it  required  an  answer  on  tMs 
account,  that  it  involved  the  dearest 
of  all  national  interests,  the  Pablic 
Faith. 

Sir  Robert,  therefore,  undertakes  to 
prove,  as  Mr  Peel  had  done  on  a  fbr- 
nier  dC($asfon,  that  no  advantage  ever 
withheld  from  the  Roman  Catholics, 
can  be  claiined  under  the  terms  of  the 
tieaty  of  Limerick. 
•  In  the 'first  place,  he  remarks,  that 
this  treaty,  of  late  occupying  so  promi- 
nent a  p]ac6  in  front  tf  the  R<mian  Ca« 
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tholieiy  waa  msvw  byoii^ibxmrd  «^ 
atttiU  the  year  1983,  ia  any  poiitioii' 
rteiting  the  preseat  o^^-4ievei>  vsed 
ai«n  argument  of  right  in  respeet  ta 
tke  mttlters  nom  ol  imw,  ttll  more 
dian  100  yelnrs  after  the  date  of  it. 
'  The  intentions  of  the -contracting 
patties  to  this  treaty,  dm  bediscovtnr* 
ed  onljf  by  such  consideratiiyns  as  the 
fbllowmg— the  nature  of  the  P\rocht« 
mation  addressed  by  the  Lords  Justi- 
ces, as  a  rule  to  themselves,  to  tl^ 
army,  to  the  enemy,  and  to  die  peo- 
ple, in  respect  to  the  pacification  of 
reland,  when  the  last  campaign  was 
openins; — the  nature  of  the  terms 
granted  to  Other  cities  in  the  prepress 
of  that  campaign ; — the  nature  of  the 
terms  at  first  refused  to  Limeri(^,  and . 
the  grammatical  meaning  of  thos^  ac- 
tually granted;-— to  which  must  be 
added,  the  understanding  at  the  time 
of  the  Padiament  of  En^and,  and  o^ 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland,-^and  final* 
ly,  the  understanding  of  King  James 
mmself. 

Linmick,  every  body  knows,  was* 
the  last  city  that,  towards  the  close 
of  the  camiNtign  of  1991,  remained  to 
the  cause  of  James  li.  What,  then, 
were  the  genefid  terms  intended  to  be 
granted  by  the  government  of  Itdand, 
to  those  who,  in  Uie  progress  of  the 
war,  tiright  voluntarily  submit  ^  The 
fbtfeited  estates  were  to  be  restored ; 
there  was  to  be  no  prosecution  for  ex- 
cfrcisikig  their  religion ;  and  securities 
were,  n  possible,  to  be  found  against 
all  &uch  prosecution,  and  for  the  f '  rest 
and  quiet"  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
Such  are  the  terms  to  be  found  in  the 
declaration  of  the  Lords  Justices,  July 
17,  1691,  recited  by  Story  two  years 
afterwards,  himself  a  party  in  the  war, 
as  those  **  upon  which  the  articles  of 
Galwtty  and  Limerick,  and  all  the  Irish 
capituiatiotis  w^fe  afterwards  found- 
ed." 

"  This,  then,  was  the  general  boon 
heldoufrtothe  Roman  Catholics  as  the  in- 
ducement to  them  to  submit  to  William 
and  Mary :  that  is  to  say,  their  Majesties 
would  not  invoke  the  penal  laws  against 
them ;  would,  as  far  as  they  had  the 
means,  give  them  rest  and  piiet  in -the 
exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and  (as  neither 
a  dispensing  nor  a  legislating  power  ex- 
isted hi  the  ofown  singly)  would  endm- 
thur  to  procure  from  the  nqtreme  auAmfy 
df  Partiameia  sueh  farther  stearic  m 
these  particulars  as  might  prestcve  the 
Roman  CMlioNca  fimn  any  disturbance 
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•n  ftcoeuat  of  their  feHgioo.  Stight'  w, 
aeeording  to  this  ooMtnietioii,  tbe  ad« 
yaatage  appears  to  U8»  ita  value  must  be 
measurjBd  by  a  comparison,  not  witb  our 
Qwn  situatioD  to-dajr»  but  with  that  of  the 
Homan  GathoHc9  of  Iretand,  at  that 
ticae^  geBerallyi  before  thia  deelaration, 
aiMk'With;  that  of  thote  Roman  Catboliea 
ifk  partid^Ur  who  4id  not  submit  to  itt 
9»i  pho  wiqre.aecordingly  left  to  make» 
as,  they  C9uld«  their  own  terms  after* 
wards,*' 

On  the  S3d  September  1691,  the 
f^rrison  of  Limerick,  after  an  rnisuo- 
eesafol  eallyy  asked  for  a  cessatioB  of 
hostilities,  and  on  the 27th  September 
sent  oat  their  proposals.  1.  An  Act 
of  indemnity  for  all  ofi^ces  whatso- 
ever^ without  reference  to  their  date 
'  or  qnaUty.  2.  Restoration  of  all  Irish 
Ci^tholics  to  the  estates  possessed  be« 
fore  the  Revolution.  3.  A  free  liber- 
ty of  worship,  and  one  priest  to  each 
parish.  4.  Irish  Cathouca  to  be  ca« 
pable  of  bearing  employ mejot,  milita- 
ry and  civil,  and  to  exercise  profes« 
aions,  trades,  and  callings,  of  what 
nature  soever^  5.  Irish  arm^  to  be 
kept  on  foot  by  their  Majesties.  6* 
The  Irish  Catholics  to  be  allowed 
U}  live  in  towns  corporate  knd  cities, 
to  be  membeni  of  corporations^  to  ex« 
erase  all  aorta  and  'vaatao&ts  of  trades^ 
and  to  be  equal  with  their  fellow  Pro* 
teatant  subjects  in  all  privilegea,  ad« 
vantages,  and  immunities  accruing  iu 
or  by  the  said  corporations.  7.  An  act 
of  Parliament  to  be  passed  for  ratify* 
ing  and  confirming  the  said  oon&- 

ftiOBS. 

Now  the  6th  of  the  above  articlea, 
if  it  were  £Dund  singly,  iadudea  every 
thing  whioh  the  present  Roman  Ca* 
thplica  pvofcas  to  requii«.  But  De 
Gmokel,  so  far.£rom  graBting  auefa 
terms,  repHed,  that  **  these  things 
they  insisted  on  were  ooatradiotDry  to 
the  laws  of  England,  and  dishonour- 
able to  himself,"  and  ordered  a  new 
battery  to  be  immediately  erected  to 
the  left  of  Mackay's  fort,  for  guns 
and  mortars !  Can  there  be,  asks  Sir 
Robert,  a  belief  in  the  mind  of  any 
man,  that  De  Gindcel,  having  indig- 
i^antly  rejected  terms  which  directly 
and  apedfieally  secured  to  the  Roman 
CathMics  of  Ireland  all  the  privileges 
which  their  deseendauts  now  require, 
could  have  intended,  on  the  w^  same 
day,  to  grant  themy  by  implicfttion,  the 
very -same  advantages  ? . 

'  Of  the  artiulcs  of  the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  the  principal  stress  is  laid 


by  the  adfocales  of  ^Hvmm^Be^ 
Ibeiios,  on  the  first,^iieocn4  tad  ninth, 
as  oontaismgdMir  specific  li^^ts ;  sad 
these  diree,  therefore^  Sir  Robert  silltt 
and  winnows,  to  get  the  pfain  of  ai^ 
gadaent  A«e  ftom  the  ehafl^ 

"  I  will  proceed  to  examine  them  H 
detail ;  but  the  whole  treaty  should  be 
examined  to  see  how  utterly  impossibTe 
it  is  that  any  one  part  of  it,  or  the  whole 
together,  can  bear  the  weight  now  at- 
tached to  it.  Is  it  to  be  believed,  for 
instance,  that  any  one  article  of  the  treaty 
can  havie  been  intended  to  convey  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  an  equality  of  civil 
rights  with  the  Protestants,  when  ano- 
ther, article  gives  t6  ttie  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  comprised  therein, '  liberty  to 
ride  with  a  sword  and  case  of  pistolls  if 
they  think  fitt,  and  keep  a  gunn  in  their 
houses  for  the  defence  of  the  same,  or 
for  fowling?*  Can  any  other  inference, 
on  the  contrary,  be  drawn  fjym  this  vefy 
article,  than  that  it  was  the  inlentiun  of 
the  victor,  (an  intention  admitted  by  the 
vanquished)  to  disariti  all  who  w^re  not 
specifically  excepted?  Cun  it  be  con- 
tended, that  all  which  Is  now  asked,  was 
guaranteed  by  any  geueral  terms  in  the 
treaty,,  if  it  were  necessary  to  frHme  a 
special' provision,  as  wns  dune  in  the 
seventh  article,  without  whicti  no  Horn  an 
Catholic  gentleman,  not  even  the  Eai-i 
of  Lucan  himself,  could  legally  bdve  kept 
a  fowling.piece  in  his  house  ?" 

The  first  article  provides  a3  &I? 
lows : — ''  The  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
kingdom  shall  enjoy  such  privileges 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,. as 
they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second ;  and  their  Migesp 
ties,  as  soon  as  their  affairs  will  per* 
mit,  vrill  endeavour  to  procure  the 
said  Roman  Catholics  sudi  further 
security  in  tiiat  particular  as  may  pre* 
se^e  them  from  any  disturbance  upon 
the  account  of  their  said  refigiou." 
Sir  Francis  Burdctt's  attempt  to  twist 
ibis  article  into  a  shape  favourable  io 
the  present  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
appears  to  have  been  too  puerile  to 
deserve  any  notice  from  any  body; 
he  was  indeed  unintelligible — and 
knew  that  he  was  so— -therefore  let  all 
who  can  ^ead  a  simple  sentence  in  the 
English  language  construe  this  First 
Article  for  themselves — which  i^  fw 
plain,  even  to  a  rebel,  aa  a  oikeat^ff. 

The  chief  point. to  att^ena  to,  how- 
ever,iQ  this  First  Article,  is  the  ^imita- 
tion, even  as  to  religion,  by  (be  words, 
y  w  t^ey  did  eijoy  in  the  reig9  pf 
JKiug  Charles  the  Second.5Qle 
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He^  Sii^Itotarr  it  exodlent-^* 
^Itwss'Well  o^tenr^,  on  a  former 
oeeuUAh  hfthe*honoataM»  and  tearuM* 
itleiiiberfor  Dablio,  (Mr  George  Moore) 
that  tbe  eoastniction  wo^d  Imve  been- 
very  different,?  if  the  period  referred  to 
had  been  the  reign  of  James  IL  instep 
of  Charles  II.  The  reign  of  James  was 
the  more  obvious  point  of  reference,  if 
the  article  had  intei^ded  to  grant  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  many  pri- 
vileges,  even  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion :  ii^  that  day  they  were  legally 
equal,  and  prac]tically  more  than  equals 
to  the  Protestants.  But  the  victor 
deliberately  fixed  on  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  as  the  period,  the  privileges  of 
which  he  was  willing  to  concede  to 
the  Irish.  Now,  what  was  the  state  of 
the  Iloman  Catholics  in  Ireland  at  that 
period  ?  I  will  not  enter  into  details : 
they  are  well  given  in  the  work  of  Dr 
Browne,  to  which  the  honourable  Baro- 
net, the  member  for  the  Queen's  county, 
(Sir  Henry  Pamell,)  referred  us,  in  the 
course  of  his  temperate  andcandid*speecb, 
on  a  former  Rebate.  I  will  quote  no  more 
than  four  points :— 1.  Every  person  in 
office  had,  by  early  statutes,  been  lon^ 
previously  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy  :•— by  the  17th  and  18th  of 
Charles  1 1,  that  oath  was  further  requi- 
red to  be  taken  even  by  schoolmasters.  2. 
At  that  period  the  Roman  Catholics  might 
not,  it  is  true,  have  been  formally  and 
legally  excluded  from  Parliament;  but 
it  is  quit*e  clear  that,  by  resolutions  of 
Ihe  two  Houses  (1661),  requiring  their 
own  members  to  receive  the  communion 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  established 
Church,  the  Peers  from  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Primate,  the  tlommons  from  the 
same,  or  from  any  whom  he  might  ap^ 
point,  the  intention  of  each  House  was 
to  exclude  Roman  Catholics^  3.  The 
English  Parliament  petitioned  the  King, 
,that  no  Papists  should  be  admitted  Jus- 
.tices  of  the  Peace :  that  all  licenses  to 
i'apists  for  inhabiting  within  corporations 
should  be  recalled.  The  King  complied, 
as  we  read  in  Leland.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  Act  of  3ettlement  and 
Explanation,  prohibited  them  frpm  in- 
habiting within  corporations,  unless  by 
special  license  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  CounciL  4.  Roman  Catholic  priests 
.were  liable  to  banishment :  and  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  when  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, exercised  the  power  of  the  law,  and 
banished  all  the  bishops  except  tfiree. 
iSKr,  I  state  these  facts  historically,  to 
shew,  if  one  word  of  comment  be  neces- 
sary, that  even  the  condition  to  whieh— 
in  matters  of  religion— 4he  treaty  resto- 
red the  Roman  Catholics,  was  not  Uto- 


pitau  IdeseHbtfihe^rtfvioO^^iaNiii^ 
stflcte  of  the  Romaft  Gatholiet)  nol  to€»J 
fend  it.  My  aigament  doea  not  wtfi^ie^' 
nSf  inclination  would  not  load  me;  toup- 
hold  it.  It  is  enough  for*  ttae-to  describe,' 
sfanply,  the  ftustaas  they  stand  in  hislory^ 
*"  But  it  maybe  ask^  what,  then, did 
t^e  Boman  Catholics  gain  by  this  firsT 
article?  They  gained  fot  themselves, 
and  for  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  so  £Eir* 
as  De  Ginv*kel  eonld  grant  it,  so  fiur  a^ 
their  Majesties  could  confirm  the  grant, 
(the  limitationd  I  .will  presently  state,) 
the  right  of  the  private  exercise  of  their 
religion — aright,  as  I  have  already  shewn, 
denied  to  Waterford,  and  in  the  case  of 
Qalway  scarcely  granted ;  and  when  it  ia 
recollected,  that  the  benefits  of  the  terma 
so  granted  to  Galway  were  confined  to 
its  inhabitants  and  garrison ;  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  Cromwell,  in  his  Irish 
wars,  had  directed  his  generals  never  to 
admit  any  fortress  to  stipulate  for  any 
parties,  escept  those  within  its  walls; 
and  when  it  is  seen,  that  the  defender* 
of  Limerick  stipulated  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  as  well  as  for  themselves,^* 
the  distinction  is  sufiSdently  marked  be- 
tween this^  and  any  other  treaty  made  ii| 
Ireland." 

The  First  Article  in  tlie  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  then,  related  to  re^gion;  , 
the  Second  only  to  property.  The 
terms  of  the  first  article^  whatever 
they  were>  extended  to  all  the  Roman 
Catholics  oi  the  kingdom ;  the  terras 
of  the  second  Article  were  limited  to 
the  pahies  thdreiu  described : — ''  1^ 
The  inhabitants  of  Limerick>  and  of 
any  other  garrison  in  the  possession  of 
the  Irish.  S.  The  offic^ra  and  soldiers 
then  in  arms.  ^.  The  officers  detaiiiM 
ed  in  their  Majesties'  quarters,  that 
are  treated  with^  and  wlu>  are  not  pri^ 
loners  of  war,  or  have  taken  proteo 
tion,  and  shall  return  and  submit  to 
their  Majesties  obedience*  These  so* 
vend  parties^  and  all  their  heirs,  shaH 
hold  their  estates  of  freehold  and  in^ 
heritanc^  and  all  their  rights,  titles^ 
and  interests^  privileges  and  immuni* 
ties  which  they  and  every  or  any  of 
,them  held^  ei^oyed>or  were  righttiilhf 
and  lawfully  entitled  to  in  the  reign 
of  Kong  Charles  the  Second^  or  at  any 
time  since,  by  the  laws  and  statute* 
that  were  in  force  in  the  said  reig^  of  *' 
IQng  Charles  the  Second." 

Here,  it  appears^  Sir  f^rancis  Bur* 
'dett  made  a  dead  hall— closed  ihe 
book  from  which  he  had  read  to  Ihe 
House  Htke  above  passive— and  ^ex* 
claimed — with  all  the  apparrat  iiDcek*  ' 
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rUyandeairkieiliiess^olafatmt^  ^'Coft 
there  br  «ny^  doubt  as-  \o  this  treaty  ?" 
Ifrit  not  d^  that  it  restored  and  ae-*^ 
cured  the  tmreatrahied  exerdse*  bo^ 
df  t>oliticsl andprivate  immunitiea ta- 
the  Roman  Catholics,  aa  they  enjoyed 
them  intherdgn  of  CharlesIL>  Could 
any  Tory  draw  any  other  conchision  ? 
For  Iny  part^  I  do  hot  see  how  it  is 
Dossible  for  words  more  expressly  or 
directly  ta  stipulate  for  the  enjo3rment 
of  all  ri^ts,  public  as  well  as  private^ 
by  the  parties  to  the  treaty  and  their 
heirs." 

Sir  Robert  says  that  he  was  itlmost 
induced  to  interrupt  the  honoulrable 
Baronet  at  the  momeUt ;  so  far  at  any 
rate  as  to  request  him  to  read  on  ;  for 
if  the  whole  construction  of  the  arti- 
cle be  not  completely  changed  by  the 
next  two  lines,  he--Sir  Robert — ^will 
own  himsdf  utterly  incompetent,  to 
draw  any  conclusion  df  law,  or  of 
common  sense  from  any  thing  what* 
ever.  Why,  the  words  which  foll<^;r 
define  the  rights  restored  to  be  Rights 
of  Estates;  they  provide  that  the 
parties  described  '*  shall  be  put  in 
possession,  by  order  of  Grovemment, 
of  SUCH  or  THEM  ss  are  m  the  King's 
hands,  or  the  hands  of  his  tenants, 
"without  being  put  to  any  suit  or  trou* 
ble  therein ;  and  all  such  estates 
shall  be  freed  and  discharged  from  all 
arrears  of  crown -rents — quit-rents— 
and  other  public  charges  incurred  and 
become  due  since  Michaelmas  1688." 
**  I  ask/'  continues  Sir  Robert,  "  can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  the  rights  here 
referred  to  were  manorial  rights,  spig- 
norial  rights,  and  other  purchases  con- 
Bected  with  property,  and  not  with 
PERSONS,  and  which^  as  such,  might 
be  seized  or  again  restored  by  the 
Crown?  Upon  the  construction  of 
this  article  I  would  appeal  fearlessly 
to  the  judgment  of  any  jury  in  Eng- 
land, if  my  whole  property  dependal 
t)n  the  issue." 

The  remainder  of  the  article  pro- 
vides, that  the  parties  therein  descri- 
bedjdiall  and  may  exercise  their  pro- 
fessions, trades,  and  callings,  as  freely 
as  in  the  reign  of  Charies  II.  provided 
Ihat  they,  and  all  parties  seeking  the 
benefit  of  this  article,  shall  take  the 
4Mith  of  allegiance.  And  the  third  ar- 
ticle «xten(k  the  benefits  of  the  first 
«nd  second  to  parties  absent  beyond 
the  seas,  if  within  -eight  months  they 
shall  return  to  the  kingdom. 

But  it  was  an  the  nihth  article  that 


Sir  Fxaxietftcfaiiefly  feliied,  and  co.the^ 
alleged  breach  of  which  the  orators  oC 
tibe  AssQidatiott  have:  most  clamorous* 
\y  insisted.  It  provides,  ^^  Ihat  thtr 
cnuh  administered  to  such  Roman.  CsA 
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ties'  Government  shall  be  the.oalk^ 
abovesaid>  and  no  other."  Now,  it^ 
is  obvious  that  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  is^  that  those  whose  estates  are 
restored  or  confirmed  to  them — ^those 
who,  hiying  dsomik  their  arms,  hve 
peaceably  in  future^those  who  exer^p 
dse  th^  professions,  trades,  jand  cas- 
ings quietly — shall  uot  be  require^  to 
take  any  other  oath  than  the  oath  ot 
allegiance  to  the  government.  For 
who  in  his  senses  could  supi^ose  tlu^t 
such  an  article  gave  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  t^e  whole  kingdom  a  right 
by  implication  to  eligibility  to  all  civi) 
fiinctions  and  privUeg^es  of  corpora- 
tions, of  the  bench,  and  of  Parliament, 
an  eligibility  which  had  been  asked 
distinctly  by  the  same  parties^  and  had 
been  refused  decisively,  the  very  same 
day,  by  the  same  victorious  general  ? 
•  Sir  Robert  then  shews  that  this  ar- 
ticle, thus  understood,  eonveyed  so 
much  m^^  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  'dian  the  Protestants  of  the 
empire  thought  them  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, that  it  gave  great  displeasure. 
Therevis  an  address  of  the  House  to 
King  William  (4th  of  March  1692) 
complaining  of  it ;  but  in  *that  ad- 
dress there  is  not  one  word  said  about 
the  grievance  of  power  being  grant- 
ed to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  there  is 
not  an  allusion  to  any  thing  but^pro- 
perty  restored ;  so  that,  within  a  few 
months  after  the  date  of  the  treaty, 
the  House  of  Commons  of  England 
present  an  address  to  the  Crown,  re- 
cording their  deliberate  condemnation 
of  that  treaty,  but  say  nothing  of  that 
aggravation  of  the  evil  which  would 
have  been  felt,  if,  by  any  article  of  it, 
any  Roman  Catholic  could  have  claim- 
ed political  power  in  Ireland.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  in  1697,  the  whole 
Parliament  of  Ireland  concurred  in  the 
same  conclusion  ;  and  by  the  act  pass- 
ed for  the  continuation  of  the  Articles 
of  Limerick,  distinctly  proved,  that, 
in  their  judgment,  pohtical  power  was 
not,  and  could  not  be,  conveyed  to  any 
one,  or  by  all  of  its  artides,  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  IreUnd.  The 
other  great  party,  too.  King  James  II. 
speaks  with  satas£Eu;tion  of  the  favour- 
able terms  which  huigarrjson  had  <^ 
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tained;  bill  in  thespecHlcatibn  of  them    th^ti  prhate  aeeiretary  t6  ^  dibfa&« 

lie  doe«  not  6eem,  even  for  one  mb* 

ment^  to  hare  atiBoined .  that  those 

tenns  incltided  any  concession  of  po:^ 

litical  privileges.  He  appears  to  think, 

that  the  recc^ition  of  me  freedom  of 

the  religious  worship  of  Roman  Ca» 

tholics  vfas  ijtself  a  sufficient  adyan« 

tage,  secured  as  it  was,  not  for  the 

garrison  only,  but  for  the  whole  king« 

dom. 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  Sir 
Robert  through  all  this  part  of  1^ 
speech^butourabridgementia  sufficient 
to  shewy  that  his  overdirow  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett's  sophistry,  if  indeed 
it  deserre  the  name  even  of  sophistry, 
on  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  was  oom* 
plete  mid  triumphant.  He  was  well  en^ 
titled  indeed  to  finish  this  part  of  his 
subject  in  a  high  tone; 
-^1  tbink,  S^,  I  have  proved  foffident. 
ly  that  the  t^rtaty  of  Lineriek  was  iiev«r 
iatended  tO'  bear  the  Weight  whieh  has 
bean  hong  upon  it  s  with  that .  weight  it 
has  broke  doiim ;  and  it  now  overwhefans 
the  Honoursble  Baronet,  and  the  caosa 
whioh  he  designed  to  rfielter  uaiier  it. 
There  the  rain  may  remaia :  the  aaateriali 
'  are  not  worth  picking  up  i^n;  nor 
shoutd  I  linger  upon  the  spot  for  another 
minulie,  if  it  were  not  to  remind  the 
House  of  the  pomp  and  ciroamstaace 
with  which  the  fi&bric  had  been  erected, 
the  inportanoe  attached  to  it,  and  the 
Character'  of  solidity  and  value  given  to 
it  in  the  speeches  of  those  who  so  lately 
supported  it." 

Having  thus  settled  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  Sir  Robert  proceeds  to  drive 
Sir  Francis,  and  all  others,  from  their 
next  position,  taken  up  in  defence  of 
ihe  claims  ^of  the  Ro^lan  Catholics; 
namely,  the  Pledge  given  to  them  at 
^e  Treaty  of  Union. 
,  ^0  one  eveir  asserted  that  such  a 
pledge  could  be  found  in.  any  article 
of  the  act  of  Union,  or  in  any  speech 
cither  of  the  King  or  the  X^ord  Lieu« 
tenant.  The  fact  is,  that  there  was 
not  only  no  official  .pledge  ^ven  pub- 
licly by  the  Government  at  the  Unio% 
in  rc^f^ect  to  this  matter ;  but.  theve 
was  scarcely  any  demi-official  dedana* 
tion  by  which  the  public  mind  in  ii^ 
land  could  beledinany  directimi  at  that 
time.  SirFranciaquotedsomething.or 
other  from  a  pampUet,  which  he  se« 
garded  as  the  manifesto  of  the  Govem«- 
ment  ontheocoasion  of  the  Union;  b«H 
Sir  Robert  states,  that  it  was  ineiely 
the  production  of  the  late  Mr  Cooke, 


mtary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
what  says  tho  odebt^ted  speech  of  Mr 
Pitt  on  tihe  Union  ?  It  was  rfeig^ed 
as  the  authoritative  ex|K>8ition  of  the 
principles  of  the  adminuitration  in  re« 
spect  to  that  measure ;  and  the  Spedc^ 
er  of  the  Irish  House  complained  that 
the  influence  and  povTer  of  Govern* 
ment  had. been  employed. in  circular 
ting  it,  and  that  10,000  copies  had 
been  printed  by  .the  JKti^'a  printer,-— 
hut  nowhere  ia  there  to  be  found  in 
that  speech'soprinted  and  so  circulated, 
any  pledgo,  of  even  much  encourage- 
ment^ to  die  Roman  Catholica*  What 
were  the  words  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
Irish  House? 

''His words  are  the«e<:  'I  willohly 
observe  upon  it,  that  Mr  Pitt's  langaago 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  one  Would 
imagme  he  had  thetwo  religiQiM  on  either 
side  of  him,  and  one  was  not  to  tear 
what  he  said  to  the  other.  He  taUs  the 
Ostholic  in  his  speeeh,  that  it  is  not  enif 
to  say  what  should  be  the  Oiaijch  £sta. 
hhshmeat  in  this  kingdoaa ;  and  his  filUi 
resolution  states  that  liie  present  Church 
Establishment  is  to  be  preserved.  He 
tells  them,  that  the  time  for  d^cns^i^ 
their  situation  must  depend  ,  on  ^^tw^ 
points,  '  when  their  conduct  shall  m«A^ 
it  safe,  and  when  the  temper  of  the  tigies 
shall  be  Aivourable ;'  and  Idr  Di^nda? 
adds,  '  if  ever  such  a  time  shall  comei* 
This  was  Mr  Foster's  construction  of 
Kr  Pitf  s  speech.  He,  at  least,  did  hot 
conceive  that  Mr  Pitt  was  c!rculatli% 
imy  distinct  and  positive  pledge  to  the 
Roman  Catholics :  he,  answering  Mr  PUt 
ot  the  iimey  did  not  collect  from-  that 
speedi  any  assurance  on  the  pdrt  of  Mr 
Pitt  to  that  body,  f9iat,'^lf  mey  wooM 
support  him  in  his  Object,  he  would  stiii. 
fort  Uien  In  tbeifv.  Let  tiie  Hoitee 
judge  from  Mr  Pitt*s  0#n  words  e  ' 

"'By  many  I  know  it  will  be  con* 
■  tended,  that  the  region  professed  hf  a 
majority  of  ^e  people  should  at  least  be 
entitled  to  an  equality  of  privileges.  I 
faaVe  heard  sOefa  an  argument  ufged  hi 
this  Hoose;  hutthose  who  apply  it  witbi. 
o«it  qUaK§cation  to  the  Case  of  Ireland, 
Ibtget,  fundy,  the  pHneiplea  on  wliieft 
EngNsh  interest  OM  BnglMi  oonne9dOii 
has  been  estaMiShed  ki that  comidy.and 
oa  wfakh  its  present  liegistatafeis  fsraiii^ 
edw  No'man  Can  say  that*  hi' the  pre^ 
aent  state  ef  thingib  stod  while  Inftsnd  ret- 
Ibaiiisa  separate  khigdom^  fiiU  ooneeseioB 
could  be  BMide  to  tiie  GMboHca  wilboirt 
endangering  the  State,  and  ihijiiiig  the 
constitutkm  of  Iieland  toitt  centrck 
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piuing  ftUfi  disttos^oii,  or  tbapropciety  of 
ftgitft^iog  the  question,  ix:  taying  bov 
soon,  or  how  late^  it.  may  be  fit  to  dit^ 
qiiss  it«  two  propositions  are  indisputable: ' 
First,  when  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics, 
i^hall  be  such  as  to  make  it  safe  for  the 
Government  to  admit  them  to  the  particU 
patiqn  of  the  privileges  granted  to  Uiose  of 
the  Established  Religion,  and  when  the 
temper  of  the  thnes  shall  be  favourable  to 
such  a  measure ;  when'diese  events  take 
places  it  is  obinotts  that  such  a  question 
may  be  agitated  in  an  united  Imperial 
Parliament  with  much  greater  safety  than 
it  could  be  in  a  separate  Legislature.  In 
the  second  place,  I  think  it  certain  that 
even  for  whatever^  period  it  may  be 
thought  necessary  after  the  Union  to 
withhold  from  the  Catholics  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  advantages,  many  of  the 
objections  which  at  present  arise  out  of 
their  situation  would  be  removed,  if  the 
Protestant  I^egislature  w«re  no  longer 
separate  and  local,  but  general  and  im- 
partial.' " 

>  But  there  W€te,--qaoth  the  Knight 
<rf  Kerry, — private  pledges  given  by 
the  Irish  Grovemment  to  the  Roman 
Cathdics,  iti  order  to  secure  their  sup- 
port to  tiie  Union;  He  was  himself 
a  member  of  that  Government  at  that 
lime,  and  v^  not  merely  cognisant  of 
the  fact,  but  a  party  to  it  Wdl— be 
it  so.  What  then?  This  proves  no-' 
thing,  except  the  obligation  which  such 
pledges  imposed  Hpon  those  who  gave 
them, — they  left  surely  no  obligation 
upon  the  King  or  upon  l^^ament? 
Tnis  part  of  Sir  RoDer(!|  •speech  is  so 
excellent — so  unansweriiDle — that  we 
jhall  quote  it  wit^bout  omission  of  a 
single  word— it  iays  the  bother  of  a 
pledge  aaletp-^jQO  more  to  )>e  aw^ex^ 
ed  eifen  ))y  toe  shrieking  ,of  a  Shiel*  or 
the  bellowing  of  an  O'CoimelL 

**  Shr,  m  the  first  place,  there  was  no 
official  body  to  whotf  pledges  of  a  public 
nature  oeuld  be  giwi;  there  was  no  re- 
eognised  oigan  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
wHh  wiion  the  Goveniment  oould  eom- 
municatet  all  the  iatereonrse  wae  from* 
individuals  to  individiials.  The  neamst 
appeoach  to>an  assembly  supposed  to  aet 
for  the  Romaa  CathoUoa,  was  the  meet- 
ing ef  the  Pnelates  of  that  Comosmnion 
then  sitting  in  Dublin  ;  and,  though  they 
deUbeaated  on  the  question  of  a  state- 
provision  for  the  Romaa  Catholic  deigy, 
it  does  not  Appear  that  the  larger  subject 
ever  came  before  them.  In  the  next 
place,'  tbe^^man  GatkoUcs  could  do  lit- 
tle in  th&  nnsttert  ,i(  In  eetnsn  for  any^ 


pledges  made  to  them,  tbef  bad  beoi  dis- 
posed to  exert  themselves  in  support  of ' 
the  Union.  They  had  not  then  sitting 
a  rival  Parliament,  or  Association,  the 
resoUitiqns  of  which  nkight  have  been  aci 
cepted  1^  their  brethren  throughout  the 
Island. 

*'  In  the  last  place,.  Sir,  Mr  Plowden, 
one  of  their  own  ^hurdi,  and  no  mean\ 
authority  on  the  subject,  says  distinctly, 
that  though  they  '  generally  gave  all  the 
weight  they  could  command  to  Mr  Pittas 
proposition  for  the  Union,'  *  •  *  *  though 
the  predominant  interest  of  the  Catiiolies 
was  certainly  in  favour  of  the  Union,  no 
pnblie  act  of  the  body  ever  passed  upon 
it:  many  Catholics  in  Dublin  entered 
into  very  spirited  and  judicious  resolu- 
tions against  that  fatal  measure,  and  se^ 
veral  of  the  most  independent  and  best 
informed  Catholics  individually  opposed 
it  Of  all  the  King's  subjects,  the  Irish 
Catholics  bad  eminently  the  most  reason 
to  oppose  the  Union,  by  which  they  lost 
their  own  oonsequence.  U,  therefore, 
any  pledge  had  been  given,  it  does  not 
JwUfy  appear,  that  the  condition  on  which 
only,  by  the  argument,  it  is  assemed  to 
be  binding,  was,  on  their  part,  fulfilled. 

**  But,  Sir,  ne  pledge  was  or  could  be 
given,  except  hj^  individnals;  and  no 
pledge  was  given,  even  individually,  by 
many  ^ose  names  are  quoted  on  these 
oeoasiens.  The  late  Lord  Auckland,  re- 
foinog,  in  his  speech  on  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Qjuestkin  in  1805,  to  the  Union, 
in  the  arrangement  of  which  measure 
hestates  himself  eo  have  been  much  en- 
gaged, distinctly  declares  tibi  i^never 
heard  of  any  such  pledg0;  i&^,'  more,' 
that  if  the  coaeessions  were  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  Oevemment,  they  were 
industriously  concealed  frOtti;/him  and 
others  of  their  atsociates.  '  Above  all, 
in  1805  Mr  Pitt  as  distiacdy  denied  that 
any  pledge  was  given  by  hiin. 

**The  utmost  which  dm- be  made  out 
is  Iniefly  this,  that  Mr  Pitt  was  not  di- 
rectly  and  in  words,  and  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  by  (JOhviction,  and  to  his 
own  conscience,  pledged  to  bring  forward 
his  measure  for  their  relief.  That  mea 
sore  he  found  that  he  could  not  bring  for- 
ward with  the  authority  of  Government ; 
and  therefore  he  resigned  his  office,  and 
thus  redeemed  his  *  pledge.'  Let  no 
man  acoose  Mr  Pitt  of  breach  of  frith  to 
the  Roman  Catholics:  every expecCatiMft 
which  they  were  estiUed  to  form,  as  raised 
by  hisA,  he  realised  at  a  cost  to  hisHelf 
greater  alasest  than  any  rafiAd  exoept  his 
own  could  measure.  Wliat  greater  object 
coidd  there  have  beee  te  a  mind  Uke  Mr 
Pltt*8,.thaii  to  have  dosed^tliji  wer  which 
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h«)iad€Dniraieiiced?  Wbot  gceater  object 
e&tiAA  anfttmn  nt  anytime  have  resignedt' 
than  ipoirer  yft»  to  a  mind  like  that  of 
Mr  PJCt?  Y«ft  lii^  fiivourHe  ^projects'of 
fo«:efgn  ^oliey«  and  his  own  unrivalled 
sta^ota,  heresigned,  when  he  found  him- 
self unable  to'  carry  into  execution  his 
wishes  in&vourof  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

'*  And,  on  another  branch  of  this  suli- 
ject,  let  it  always  be  recollected,  that  in 
taking  office  again,  without  stipulating 
for  any  measure  m  favour  of  the  Eomaa 
Catholics,  he  violated  no  pledge  to  them. 
The  paper  in  which  Lord  Comwallis  used 
thevirord  pfe(^,  as  applied  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Government  retiring  in  1801,  was. 
aii  *  unsigned,  undated  paper,  hastily 
given  by  me,*  says  Lord  Comwallis  to 
Dr  Troy,  *  to  be- circulated  amongst  his 
friends,  with  the  view  of  preventing  any 
immediate  disturbances,  or  other  bad 
hffects,  that  might  be  apprehended  from 
the  accounts  that  had  just  arrived  from 
England;  and  if  I  used  the  woid pledged, 
I  could  only  mfean  that,  in  my  opinioi^, 
the  mintsten,  by  resigning  their  ^offices, 
gave  a  pljsdge  oif  their  being  friends  to 
the  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation ; 
for  I  oaii  assure  you  that  I  never  received 
authority,  directly  or  uidirectly,  from  any 
member  of  .administration  who  resigned 
his  office  at  that  time,  to  give  a  |)ledge 
that  he  wonld  not  embark  again  in  the 
service  of  Goveniment,  -  except  on  the 
terms  of  the  Catholic  privileges  being  ob- 
tained.* 

**  Admitting  however,  that,  thereuxM^a 
pledge,  all  that  can  be  said,  is,  though 
the  illustration  is  familiar,  that  thci  go- 
vernment of  1801  finding  themselves  un- 
able to  carry  on  their  engagements,  threw 
every. thing  up,  and.  took  the  benefit  of 
the  insolvent  act :  but  when  they  retum-> 
ed  to  the  world  j  they  were  at  liberty^— 
assuming  agam  that  there  had  been  a 
pledge, — to  consider  that  pledge  re- 
deemed, and  a  new  account  opened. 

*<  After  all,  Sir,  I  am  surprised  at  the 
docttiney  and  still  more  at  the  quarter 
from  whidi  it  comes,  as  if  the  opinions, 
or  even  th\e  pledges  of  a  minister,  were 
to  be  bindi^  not  only  upon  himself  and 
his  coUeaguei,  but  upon  his  Sovereign 
and  upon  Fbriiament  Sir,  admitting  to 
the  utmost^  .for  the  sake  of  argument,  the 
positiveness  and  solemnity  of  every  pledge 
atBsumed  to  have  beenjigiven  by  Mr  Pitt 
to  the  Irish  Roman  Cawolics,  the  pledges 
were  for  his  best  exer^onfl^andcooklnot 
have  been  for  the  success  of  them. 

"  While,  then,  the  Roman  CathoUos  of 
the  present  day  cannot,  on  the  grounds 
of  natural  right,  or  on  those  ,of  specific 


tfi^ 


con^i^^ition,  claim  the  conoession  of  thi9 
political  privileges  still  withheld  from 
them ;  while  they  cannot,  on  the/aith  of 
any*  honourable  understanding  «t  the 
tim«  of  the  Union,  urge  the  Legislature 
of 'the  United  Kingdom  to  surrender  any 
further  advantages  to  them,  there  may  be, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  preliminary  and  a 
fatal-objection,  in  point -of  principle,  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  to  the  adoption  of  any 
such  measure.  To  that  objection  I  am 
old-fashioned  enough  to  attach  some 
weight.  •• 

Sir  Robert  then  speaks  shortly  but 
nobly — ^yes,  nobly — of  the  Coronation 
Oath.  Thank  God,  the  Oath  was  not 
considered  by  George  the  Third,  of 
blessed  and  happy  memory,  a  bugbear 
"—nor  is  it  so  considered  by  our  pre- 
sent -most  ^cious  Monarch — ^nor  by 
the  Christian  people  over  whom  he 
bears  sway.  We  expressed  our  opi- 
nions freely  and  boldly  on\  this  so- 
lemn subject,  in  our  review  of  the  ir- 
resistible ar^ment  of  the  Deian  of  ^ 
Chester — and  the  following  short  pas- 
sage is  a  worthy  supplemeilt  to  the 
views  of  that  great  reasoner, — that 
powerful  champion  of  the  true  reli- 
giotis  aind  political  faith. 

"  I  trust  that  this  House  will  never 
foiget  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  exer- 
cise his  judgment  equally  with  eitbier 
House  on  every  measure  before  Parlia- 
ment. And  there  are  other  and  mixed 
cases,  perhaps  the  Ronian  Catholic  Ques- 
tion is  t>ne,  in  which  the  Sovereign,  for 
the  time  being,  might  feel  that,  if  ^e  Le- 
gislature shall  not  have  prescribed  an  au- 
th6ritative  exposition  of  his  intended  oath,' 
he  is  bound,  seeking  the  aid  of  history 
and  of  the  general  coiotext  of  the  consti-* 
tution,  to  give  his  own  conscientious  in- 
terpretation to  the  oath,  and' to  act  upon 
it  accordingly.  This  was  clearly  the  case 
with  lOur  ;iate  iliuttriottsmoiiardi. .'  if  the 
Sovereign,  for  the  time  hieing,  shall  judge 
himself 'to  he  bounds  by  the  oath  to  a  par- 
ticoba.tineef  condaet^it  is  a  question  al- 
together between  himand  hiaMaker :  but 
even  if  the  Kmg*B-cmueiemce  be  not'  n^ 
cassarily  bound,  laMjutlgment,'^9hidb..ii 
oonstittttionally  firee,  may.  e^^udly  lead 
him  to  the  same  result;  and  though  the 
doctrine  is  unpqiular  in  this  House,  I 
will  repeat,  that  ihe  King  of  Enghmd  ia 
not,,  as  some  half  republicans  call  him, 
merely  the  first  magtstrate,  but  an  origi- 
nal, integral,  essentkl  part  of  the  Legis- 
latuee,  and  as  much  entitled  to  a  deli- 
berative voice  in  any  naeasure,  as  either 
House  of  Parliament ;  though  by  the.in- 
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dalgence  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the 
right  has  never,  I  think,  been  exercised 
amie  their  ^iccession.  1  refer  to  the  ques. 
tion  onl^lest  I  should  appear  to  ov&rlool^ 
the  subject  altogether.  I  mpaa  not  to 
enter  in  detail  upon  it;  it  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  state,  that  though 
future  Parliaments  might  suggest  to  fu- 
ture Sovereigns  a  differient  interpretation 
of  the  oath,  there  might  now  be  legal  and 
constitutional  objections  to  the  measure, 
fatal,  and  justly  and  constitutionally  fatal, 
to  its  success,  even  if  it  should  be  recom- 
mended by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
two  Houses.** 

The  question  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation  then  comes  next  to  be  ar^ed» 
not  a^  one  of  right,  but  of  expediency 
— and  if  of  expediency,  then,  as  Sir 
Robert  most  truly  says,  though  the 
extent  may  vary,  the  principle  is  the 
same,  whether  its  objects  be  ten  mea 
or  ten  millions.  '^  I  have,"  says  he, 
^'  hitherto  pat  wholly  out  ii  the  ques* 
tion  the  number  of  the  applicants :  if 
a  claim  bd  founded  in  ri^^t,  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  withhold  it  f^om  one 
po(Nr  and  silent  man;  if  it  be  not 
founded  in  right,  I  shonld  be  ashamed 
of  a  Government  which  would  be  buU 
lied  by  six  clamorous  and  sturdy  mil- 
lions into  a  weak  and  inconsistent  con- 
.cession.  The  whole  question  then,  is, 
whether  the  concession  be  weak  and 
inconsistent,  or  wise  and  prudent?" 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  fol- 
lowing kiold  passage — 

*'  I  say,  then,  that  the  qoestion  of  Ro- 
man Ca.tholic  emaneipatloa  It  Hke  the 
merest  and  meanest  question  of  domestic 
policy  for  which  a  bill  is  introduoed  into 
this  House,  te  be  eaavasMd  and  decided 
on  the  grounds  «f  more  or  less  pubKe* 
convenienoe  foUoving  the  rejection  or 
the  ooneesaioB  of  it.  *  Right,'  as  Blr 
Pitt  stated,  *  it  iadepradent  of  oinmiB- 
stanees,  and  paramount  to  them;  wfaBst 
expediency  it  the  oreature  of  cireaoa- 
stances,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  depeaiU 
ent  upon,  them  t'  and  I  am  very  willing 
to  admit,  that  in  ihit  point  of  vieW,  it  is 
a  very  different  question  whether  the 
number  of  the  petitioners  be  ten  or  ten 
millions.;  but  I  will  not  stop  here ;  bat 
say  at  once,  that  the  argument  cots  two 
ways ;  and,  if  it  be  more  important  to 
conciliate  millions  than  hundreds,  assu- 
ming that  the  measure  asked  would  con- 
ciliate them,  it  is,  on  the  other  handi 
'  more  important  and  a  more  imperative 
duty  to  retist  all  concession,  and  to  dis- 
regard all  threats,  when  there  is  a  moral 
certainty  that  we  are  only  arming  dis- 
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content  with  power,  that  we  are  leaguing 
physical  strength  with  political  import- 
ance, and  putting  new  weapons  of  assault 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  already 
shewn  as  that  they  want  not  the  v^mi 
and  "the  will  to  use  them.'* 

That  excellent  and  able  mon,  Mr 
Dogherty,  the  Solicitor- general  for 
Ireland,  told  the  House  that  there 
were  three  different  lines  of  conduct 
open  to  them  to  pursue ;  and  he  urged 
them  to  strike  into  that  which  he 
called  the  new  and  untrod  line  of 
concession  and  conciliation.  In  what 
path,  asks  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  have  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  or  the  separate 
Legislatures^  been  treading  for  the  last 
forty  years,  if  npt  in  the  path  of  con<« 
cession  P  And  has  it  led  to  concilia^ 
tion  ?  If  it  has  not,  why  should  we 
advance  farther  upon  it  ?  And  why 
should  we  entertain  greater  hopes  of 
succeeding  now  than  we  entertained 
forty  years  ago  ?  Have  we,  after  all  ^ 
our  efforts,  yet  come  in  sight  of  oon- 
ciliation  ?  And  if  we  have  not,  whea 
do  we  expect  to  reach  it  ? 

Sir  Robert  then  compares  the  lan« 
guage  of  Roman  Catholie  Priests  and 
Bishops  of  former  times — ^Irom  those 
of  Bencley  even  down  to  1783— and  of 
the  laity  too-^with  that  held  by  them 
noto,  and  thus  places  before  us  a  sin- 
gular contrast  indeed  between  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  as  he  was  before  the 
House  had  given  to  him  a  draught  of 
political  power,  and  as  he  was  in  the 
first  hour  of  ei\joying  it— and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  as  he  is,  now  that  he 
has  obtained  what  then  appeared  his 
object,  and  asks,  dissatisfied,  for  more. 
What  has  been  gained,  he  asks,  in 
the  loyalty  and  good  order,  and  affec* 
tionate  submission  o^  our  Roni^an  Ca<* 
tholic  subjects,  by  all  those  conces« 
sions  ?  The  answer  is  one  that  6fight 
to  confound-— for  it  is  confouncung — 
and  there  is  something  stern,  and 
sullen,  and  threatenii^,  in  the  very 
echoes.  This  part  of  the  subjeot  he 
treats  most  ably — nay  eloquently—- 
and  thus  amdudes^ 

"  Let  us  not  suppose,  that  by  granting 
the  present  claims  on  ihe  scale  urged  by 
the  advocates  of  the  petitioners  in  this 
House,  we  shall  satisfy  them  :  Sir,  that 
scale  will  not  satisfy  the  Rsmao  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland ;  at  least  it  will  not  satisfy 
their  leaders :  and  if  our  object  be  the 
pacification  of  Ireland,  in  tliat  object  we  -' 
shaU  be  as  much  disappointed  when  we^ 
have  granted  the  present  demands,  as  if 
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we  ^d  ilothiRg*  If  OoTMiliation  be  ^  nine- 
tet^  of  tbe  ditine  vafue  of  the  measure/ 
According  to  a  speech  which  I  heard  from, 
an  honourat^e  and  learned  gentleman 
three  years  ago,  you  will  never  attain 
more  than  the  odd  tenth  of  such  value, 
.whatever  that  may  be.     By  the  system 
now  proposed,  you  win  do  nothing  but; 
arm.  discontent  with  power.    Grant  not, 
then,  the  present  claims,  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  grant  more ;  grant  not  the 
political  power  now  demanded,  unless  you 
are  ready  to  grant  in  the  following  year 
that  which  will  remain.     Consider  what 
n  the  expediency  of  granting  power  to 
Uiose,  who  tell  us  at  once— if  their,  Ian- 
age  did  not  tell  us,  their  conduct  is 
d-tohgued—- that  they  will  not  be  sa- 
1  with  that  power.    If  then  you  are 
I  t<i  ii^tfire  the  Roman  Catholics  dis- 
dStisSed  and  discontented,  for  what  pur- 
pose have  you  made  the  Protestants  also 
dissatisfied  and  discontented?  Mr  0*Con- 
nell  states,  that  he,  as  an  individual,  would 
neVer   be   satisfied   with   emancipation 
alone  :  and  Dr  Doyle  told  us,  four  years, 
|igo, '  that  the  excess  of  the  Establish- 
ment in  Ireland  must  be  corrected  :*— 
'  this  mammon  of  iniquity  in  the  hands  ^ 
of  Churchmen.*     And  he  says,  sign ifi-. 
cantly,  that  '  emancipation  will  npt  re- 
medy the  evils  of  the  tythe  system.'  Mr, 
p'Connell,  indeed,  in  a  speech  revised 
by  himself,  speaks  of  tbe  legislature  of 
England  as  <  a  foreign  parliament.*  These 
liarangues  have  done  more  harm  to  the 
cause  of  the  Jloman  Catholics  than  any 
opposition  elsewhere:  they  are  not  the 
speec^hes  of  individuals  only,  but  they 
have  been  stamped  with  delegated  au- 
tliority  by  the  resolutions  of  different' ag- 
gregate bodies  of  their  countrymen.  Thus, 
at  the  General  Meeting  of  Catholics  in 
the  County  of  Clare,  it  is  said  that  Mr 
Shiel  (the  House  will  recollect  enough  of 
his  Speeches  last  year,  to  spare  me  the 
trouble  of  quoting  them,)  *  Mr  Shiel  de- 
serves the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people.' 
At  the  tnlseting  at  Drogheda,  the  Roman 
CatholiC^AFebbishop  and  Primate,  Curtis, 
19  the  chair,  it  was  *  resolved,  that  Da- 
niel O'Connell,  Esq.  and  Richard  Shiel, 
Esq.  are  entitled  to  our  grateful  thanks, 
which  are  hereby  given  to  them.'    Nor 
is  this  sanction  given  to  Mr  0*Connell 
by  Irish  Roman  Catholics  only :  I  grieve 
to  say,  that  the  British  Roman  Catho- 
lies,  who  up  to  a  late  period  have  con- 
ducted  themselves  with  temper  and  dis-, 
cretioD,  departed,  July  26,  1886,  from* 
their  former  prudent  course,  and  at  a 
meeting,  Charles   Butler,  Esq.   in   the 
chair,  passed  a  resolution  of  *  thanks  to 
t>.  O*  Connelly  Esq.  for  his  zealous  and 


efficient  seryice>s  to  tbB  Catholic  ca^u^.  *• 
In  this  way,  Sir,  the  Roman  Catholics  pi 
the  empire  haye  unhappily  adopted  t]^^ 
violent  sentiments  of  those  whom  they, 
thus  hold  forth. as  entitled  to  their  pub-i> 
lie  gratitude ;  and,  hlave  to  blame  them- 
selves, and  their  advocates  only  for  the 
hostility  of  public  opinion  against  their, 
cause.     I  cannot  but  see  symptoms  of 
the  deep,,  growing,  and  enlightened  hos- 
tility of  the  people  of  this  country  to  this, 
question;  of  its  literary  men,  largely; 
of  its  gentry  in  a  considerable  proportion ; 
and  generally  of  the  middle  orders,  fii. 
whom  pre-eminently  in  England  reside 
the  strength  and  the  principle  of  our  in- 
stitutions.    One  of  the  weapons  with 
which  we  are  lassailed  is  the  use  of '  great 
names,*  not  one  of  whom,  perhaps,  would 
have  agreed  With  the  other,  in  tbe  point 
of  concession  to  which  they  would  go, 
or  in  the  securities  which  the3rwoidd  rie- 
quire.  Another  weapon,  is  5  the  advance 
of  the  cause  in  society:*  and  we  are 
taunted  with'  the  holes  and  comers  to 
which  bigots  and  bats  are  driven  :  byt  so 
long  as  a  large  majority  of  the  I^ouse  x>f 
Lords,  and  a  nearly  equal  division  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  shall  resist  the  con- 
cession of  these  claims,  so  long  am  |  en-> 
titled  to  state  that  the  higher  orders  are 
against  them  ;  so  long  as  I  see  the  opi- 
nions of  the  great,  bodies  of  tbe  Church,, 
and  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  En^. 
land,  opposed  to  these  innovations,— so 
long  am  I  entitled  to  say,  that  the  most 
influential  classes  are  against  them.** 

There  remains  now,  only  tlie  argu^^ 
mept  ad  verecuruUam,  where  Sii  Fran- 
'Cis  alluded  to  the  policy  of  foreign: 
s^tes,  in  employing  their  sulnects.  of 
etery  religious  sect  without  distinction 
In  the  public  service.  Tliis  most  ig«» 
n<»:ant  argument  lu^t  already  been  ex« 
posed  in  &is  Magazine,  by  a  writer  of - 
a  truly  British  spirit,  who  sees  through 
all  such  flimsy  sophistries,-  and  tears 
the  web  to  pieces  with  a  strong  hand. 
In  no  part  of  his  speech  is  Sir, Robert 
IngHs  more  triumphant  th^  here.; 
and  he  does  indeed  speak  so  as:  to  bring 
a  blusU'on  the  cheek  of  those  very  mo- 
dest persons,  who  use  this  argument 
ad  verecUTuUam.'  This  argument,  by 
which,  looking  at  the  liberality  of  aU 
other  Protestant  states,  as  the  case  is 
described,  we  are  to  be  shamed  into  a 
concession  of  the  demands  of  our  B^ 
man  Catholic  countrymen,  as  if  it  were 
equally  unjust  in  all  ages,  and  un« 
fashionable  in  the  present,  to  keep 
up  any  political  distinction  on  the 
ground  of  reh'gion,  is  founded  ou  as* 
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sumption,  nbt  mereiy  that  the  fact  is 
so,  namely,  that  all  other  Protestant 

'  states  do  admit  Roman  Catholics  to 
^qual  civil  privileges ;  but  above  all, 
that  the  situation  of  the  British  em- 
pire is  essentially  the  same  with  that 
of  the  several  states  brought  forward 
as  examples;  and,  thererore,  that  it 
ts  as  wise  and  safe  for  her  to  pull 
down  all  those  barriers,  which  all  men 
admit  were  once  necessary  for  her,  as 
it  is  for  the  other  states  in  question 
not  to  erect  them.  Mr  Galley  Knight, 
a  man  of  abilities,  and  a  gentleman— 
assumes  in  his  pamphlet,  that  *^  Eng- 
land is  the  most  illiberal  of  all  civiU- 
zed  eountries ;"  and  a  noble  lord,  in 
his  letters  to  the  late  Sir  George  Lee, 
says,  that  the  only  exceptions  in  Eu- 
rope to  universal  toleration,  are  Spain, 
Turkey, and  England;  and  that  there* 
fore  it  is  with  Ferdinand  VII.  and  the 
Grand  Seignor,    that   Great  Britain 

,  must  be  content  to  run  the  race,  and 
divide  the  prize  of  bigotry — ^that,  in 
short,  no  other  states  profess  to  found 
on  the  religious  distinctions  of  their 
subjects,  any  claim  on  the  one  hand, 
or  any  impediment  on  the  other,  to 
the  attainment  of  civil  honours. 

All  this  is  very  smart — very  sarca»« 
tic — very  witty,  indeed — so  much  so, 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  dull  peo- 
ple like  us  to  attempt  meeting  such  a 
Swift  at  his  own  weapons.  Sir  Robert 
Inglis^  too,  seems  to  be  less  a  man  of 
fsiacj  than  of  understanding ;  and  re- 
plies to  this  vivacious  and  witty  noble 
lord  in  a  strain  of  sober  reasoning,  that 
must  be  very  annoying  to  the  illus- 
trious joker — if  he  be  yet  alive — which 
we,  who  live  rather  out  of  the  witty 
world,  know  not^— but  yre  hope  he  is 
alive  and  kicking.  Sir  Robert  simply 
says,  **  I  deny  the  fact — though  even 
if  I  admitted  it,  I  could  easily  shew 
that  it  is  of  no  use  in  the  argument^ 
unless  the  circumstances  of  the  several 
countries  shall  be  precisely  the  same 
with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.*' 

"It  is  true,  that  at  the  congress  of  1815 
the  (dd  laws  in  the  several  states  composing 
the  Germanic  body  were  altered,  as  stated 
in  Papers  bcfote  this  House,  and  as  repeat- 
ed by  Mr  Galley  Knight :  but  to  this  day 
the  religion  of  Sweden  is  Lutheran  :  and 
tiM  laws  in  Sweden  against  persons  of  a 
*  foreign  religion*  appear,  by  the  papers  on 
the  table  of  this  House,  to  be  very  severe. 
In  respect  to  one  provision,  there  seemed 
in  1809  to  be  some  relaxation ;  but  it  is 
immediately^  followed  by  this  rule,  ^such 
•nly  as  profess  the  true  Evangelical  Creed* 


(I  read  from  the  Supplementaifi Papers  of 
1817)  ^  can  be  appointed  Ministers  of  State, 
Counsellors  of  State,  Counsellors  of  Jus* 
tice,  Secretaries  of  State,  men  in  all 
civix.  OFFICES,  and  Judges  within  the 
kingdom.*  And  in  the  following  year, 
there  appeared  another  regulation  from  th^ 
Diet  established  by  the  King  and  States 
Oeneral,  '  Persons  professing  afiy  other 
doctrine  than  the  Reformed  one  cannot  be 
adopted  as  Members  of  the  Diet ;  but  the 
right  of  election  cannot  be  refused  to  those 
who  are  Christians.' 

"  Now  sir,  as  to  Denmark.  From  a  pa- 
per drawd  up  by  the  celebrated  Schlegel, 
and  transmitted  by  Mr  Foster,  then  the 
King's  minister  at  Copenhagen,  that  gen- 
tleman  draws  this  conclusion,  which  I  will 
read  from  his  dispatch :  <  From  this  paper 
it  appears,  that  the  laws  of  Denmark  pro- 
hibit the  Roman  Catholics  generally  exer.r 
cising  their  religion  within  the  kingdom, 
and  that,  whatever  liberty  of  worship  par- 
ticular communions  of  men  may  enjoy, 
exists  in  virtue  of  special  favours  conferred 
upon  them  ;  in  Holstein,  by  the  ancient 
sovereigns  of  that  country,  which  were  af- 
terwards confirmed  by  the  Kings  of  Den- 
mark ;  or  in  Denmark  itself  by  the  Danish 
crown,  out  of  regard  to  the  French  and 
Austrian  Missions.' 

^'  Denmark,  it  is  true,  is  an  almost  ab- 
solute monarchy  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  sove- 
reign who  to-day  prohibits  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic worship,  may  to-morrow  call  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  to  his  councils,  having  al- 
ways the  uncontrolled  power  of  dismisung 
him  the  next  day  :  but  in  a  sniall  and  free 
state  adjoining  Denmark,  tty  state  of  Ham- 
burg, there  appears,  when  the  returns 
which  I  quote  were  made  to  this  Govern- 
ment, to  have  been  in  1816^  the  same  sys- 
tem of  exclusion,  which  our  i\ew. authori- 
ties tell  us,  is  confined  to  Turkey  and  to  ' 
Spain, 

" '  The  right  of  public  exercise  of  religion, 
as  also  the  rights  of  the  dominant  Churcli, 
remain  tolely  reserved  to  those  who  pro- 
fess the  Evangelical  Lutheran  relij?ion  ; 
also  especially  in  civiUbuSy  and  namely  for 
the  faculty  of  places  of  honour  in  this 
place,  burghers,  collegiis,  ofllciis,  sterviccs 
of  the  town,  and  whatever  else  may  be  in 
this  way.' 

"  *  The  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Portu- 
gal,'says  Mr  Chamberlain  in  his  dispatch, 
••  must  be  Catholics,  at  least  outwwrdly  : 
they  are  not  permitted  to  be  otherwise. 

"  <  Foreigners  of  different  persuasions 
are  not  molested  on  that  account ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  Br^ish  subjects,  who,  by 
the  treaty  of  1810,  are  permitted  to  have 
chapels  and  churches,  under  cer^in  restric- 
tions, they  have  no  right,  nor  would  they 
bp  permitted,  publicly  to  celebrate  divine 
service.' 

'*  Now  to  revert  to  freer  slates :  let  us 
look  to  Switzerland.    In  the  Homan  Ca- 
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tholic  CastoDS  of  Switzerland,  with  the 
exeeption  of  8o)eure,  and  a  late  addition 
to  Fribourg^  the  Romioi  Catholic  religion 
iff  the  «xcli^ye  leligioo  of  the  state.  Even 
in  the  democmtic  Cantons^  the  cradle  of 
^Swigs  liberty,  ^  the  Catholip  fwth  is  the 
exclusive  religion  of  these  Cantons,  none 
othtr  18  tolerated.* 

"I  wilt  not  state  to  the  Hou^e  the  con- 
dition  of  Protestants,  as  such,  in  Italy.  I 
have  already  proved,  I  trust  satisfactorily 
to  the  House,  that  the  asseitions  lately 
liasarded  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  *  aU 
the  civilized  powers,'  ought  to  be  abun- 
dantly qualified.  AdmittiDg,  however,  for 
$he  sake  of  arguni^t,  that  there  are  no 
.  exceptions  to  the  correctness  of  this  gene- 
ral preposition,  and  conceding  what  I  never 
will  concede,  that  the  authority  of  other 
States  ought  to  be  brought  forward  to  in- 
fluence us  in  a  matter  of  domestic  policy  ; 
1  contend  that  the  distinction  between  die 
biases  is  sufficiently  great,  to  render  that 
measure  very  dangerous  in  Great  Britain, 
#hich  may  be  safis  if  not  salutary  in  Prus- 
sia. 

"  Thougk  \  will  confine  myself  chiefly 
to  Prussia,  on  which  most  stress  has  been 
taid,  I  wiU  ask,  m  passing,  whether  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  .did  not  banish 
the  Bishop  of  Ghent,  the  Prince  de  Brog- 
lio,  for  some  part  of  his  ecclesiastical  con- 
duct ;  and  whether  the  King  of  France  did 
not  prohibit  another  Bishop  from  circula- 
ting one  of  his  mandemens  ;  and  whether, 
a  the  Kteg  of  England  were,  however 
wisely,  advised  to  attempt  any  such  reme- 
dial process  upon  Dr  Doyle,  or  Dr  Mac 
Hale,  a«  a  mere  prohibition  of  a  mandententy 
there,  would  not  be  such  a  clamour,  about 
lights  of  Englishmen,  and  rights  of  con- 
science, as  is  now  raised  about  emancipa- 
tion ? 
.  '  *'  I  ask,  then,  is  there  no  difference  be- 
tween the  power  enjoyed  in  Ireland  by  the 
Koman  Catholics,  of  bearding  the  Legis- 
lature, if  not  the  law,  by  their  association 
meetings ;  and  the  power  enjoyed  by  the 
Roman  Citholicin  Prussia,  where  no  pub- 
,  lie  meeting  whatever  would  be  allowed  ?— 
Is  there  no  diflbrence  between  a  country 
where  «very  product  of  th^  press  is  free, 
where  all  the  proceedings  of  lul  the  incen- 
diaries of  Ireland  are  circulated  with  im- 
punity ;  and  a  country  where,  if  technical- 
ly there  be  no  licenser,  it  is  sufficiently 
known  and  felt,  that  no  work  obnoxious  to 
the  Government  can  be  published  with 
safety  ? — Is  there  no  difference  betweeii  a 
population  of  six  millions,  concentrated  in 
one  island,  with  an  O^Connell  and  a  Shiel 
at  their  head,  brandishing  their  physical  force  ' 
against  us,  while  they  urge  us  to  add  to  it 
political  power ;  and  a  population  of  two- 
thirds  or  the  number,  scattered  over  an 
immense  area,  without  any  political  lead- 
er, or  bond  of  union,  and  without  any 


whisper  of  an  expression  of  hostile  de- 
8igii  ? — Is  there  no  difference  between  » 
country  where  nineteen  twentieths  of  the 
property  is  in  the  hands  of  one  dass,  per. 
haps  not  the  fifth  in  nimiber :  and  a  coun- 
try, where  the  pcmnfiition  and  the  property 
are  nearly  equiOly  divided,  and  where, 
therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  poli* 
tical  power  in  one  scale,  in  order  ta  main- 
tain the  balance  of  the  othec  ?  Is  there  no 
difference  between  a  country,  where  ofiiceg 
of  trust  and  power  in  corporations  are  elec- 
tive ;  and  a  country  where  all  magistrates 
are  nominated  by  toe  crown  ;  and  where^ 
as  EUys  said  long  ago,  *  the  govemnient 
need  not  fear  having  more  j>trs6if8  than 
'they  desire,  in  public  posts,  of  a  religion 
different  from  the  ettablidted  one :'  being 
themselves  quoad  hoc  absolate,  ^  diey 
want  no  standing  laws  to  keep  tbc^i  out  ?* , 
— Js  there  no  diffcreDce  between acpan- 
,try,  the  government  of  which  is  itself^ 
largely  vesied  in  an  elective  body  [which 
body,  if  the  power  were  granted  to  the  Bo* 
man  Catholics  to-morrow,  would  in  ten 
years,  receive  from  the  popular  elections  in 
Ireland,  an  immense  and  most  influential 
Accession  of  Roman  Catholic  members; 
the  Protestants,  whether  friends  or  foes, 
being  weeded  out  one  ^  one] ;  and  a 
country,  where  there  is  no  elective  body, 
and  no  power,  therefore,  except  in  the  King 
and  Che  law  ? — Is  there  no  dj^ersnce  be* 
tween  a  country,  where  the  King  eaaoot' 
deprive  the  meanest  subject  of  his  libotjr, 
and  cannot  check  the  speeches  of  an  O** 
Connelly  or  the  letters  of  a  J.  K.  L.,  ex- 
cept by  tedious  and  perhaps  uncertain  pro- 
cesses ;  and  a  country  where,  if  a  dema- 
gogue  were  to  rise  up,  whether  la3^an  or 
ecclesiastic,  he  would  be  sent  at  once  to 
Spandau  or  to  Magdeburg  t  Is  (here  no 
difference  between  a  country,  the  bishops 
and  the  people  of  which,  so  far  as  they  are 
Roman  Catholics,  resist  all  inter^ence  on 
the  part  of  the  crown  with  their  ecclesias- 
tical appointments,  and  say  that  a  veto 
would  be  death  to  their  faith ;  and  a  coun- 
try, all  orders  and  degrees  in  which,  thc^ 
Rioman  Catholic  and  Protestant  hierar- 
chies, are  equally  and  willingly  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  sovereign  ? 

We  have  now  given  the  substaDoe 
of  the  Substanee  of  two  Speeches,  by 
Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis.  It  will  telL 
It  will  be  abused— but  not  answered. 
Most  amusing  to  us  is  it  to  see,  almost 
every  week,  Uie  whole  year  through^ 
denunciations,  at  once  silly  and  surly, 
of  our  stupidity,  in  many  of  the  "Whig 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals.  If 
we  are  stupid.  Lord  pity  the  great  bulk 
and  body  of  mankmd !  We  suspect 
that  wc  are  more  vulnerable  on  otner 
sides  than  that  of  sheer  stupidity— and 
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we  often  wonder  that  our  adversaries 
have  not  the  sense  and  sagacity  to  dis- 
cover our  weak  points,  and  smite  us  on 
the  midriff.  But  they  seem  all  as  bltncl 
as  bats,  and  ke^p  fluttering  in  vain 
gysatious  round  our  head,  occasionally 
'coming  into  contact  with  our  "  right 
i^ouldersforward,"  and  then  down  in« 
to  the  dust  they  drop,  with  blinking 
and  bleary  eyes,  at  once  piteous  and 
disgustful,  and  are  loathsomely  kicked 
away  in  amongst  the  toads.  Why  do 
they  not  settle  our  business  once  for 
all-^by  taking  one  of  our  long,  stupid. 
Leading  A]:tic1e6 — say  on  the  Catholic 
Questton-*(nr  FreeTrade,orthe  State  of 
the  Country,  or  the  Politics  of  Europe, 
and  so  shew  it  up,  through  all  its  ftdse 
statements  and  illogical  arguments, 
aeriatipi,  and  in  detail,  that  tne  whole 
civilized  world  shall  burst  out  into  one 
universal  guffaw,  in  the  face  of  Maga, 
who,  burning  with  blushes,  like  a  very 
meteor,  into  which  an  evil  spirit  or 
fiend  has  been  transformed,  forthwith 
careers  away  into  the  solitude  of  un- 
,  inhabited  space,  and  hides  her  un- 
happy head  in  everlasting  oUivion? 
Inst^  of  acting  in  this  manly  and 
murderous  manner,  the  poor  creatures 
keep  yelping  at  her,  like'  so  many  curs 
at  that  other  monthly  luminary,  the 
moon.  «  Oft  in  the  stilly  night," 
travellers  see  the  collies  sitting  on 
knowes,  and  whining  dolefully  against 
Luna,  walking  like  a  queen  along  the 
sky.  The  brighter  she  idiines  among 
the  extinguished  or  iaded  stars,  the 
more  angrily  .yelp  the  curs — while  an 
occasional  mongrel  gets  suddenly  al- 
armed at  Diana,  and  scampers  off  to 


his  kennel,  as  if  the  moon  wete  chasing 
bim^for  fear  is  a  presumptuous  pas- 
sion, and  in  tbe  heart  of  what  is  called 
a  dtmb  animal,  is  felt  absolutely  to 
connect  him  in  all  his  hairiness,  v^ith 
the  brightest  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
To  conclude— why  will  the  true 
Tory  newspapers  persist  in  calling  up- 
on Mr  Peel  for  a  public  declaration  uf 
his  opinions  on  the  question  of  Cat  ho* 
lie  Emancipation  ?  It  is  not  hand* 
some^-and  It  is  absurd.  Mr  Peel  ne» 
ver  in  all  his.life  said  or  did  one  single 
thing  to  justify  the  slightest  Euspici<m 
of  apostacy  from  that  great  cause  of 
which  he  ever  has  been — is— and  will 
be — the  changeless  champion.  If  his 
chpacter  is  not  sufficient  security  to 
us' of  bis  Protestantism,  then  no  Mi- 
nister, in  England  can  hope  for  tbe 
confidence  of  the  people.  Therefore 
silence,  at  this  season,  becomes  the 
Man.  Whenever  it  was  necessary,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Constitution,  to  speak, 
he  has  spoken — ^and  when  that  neces- 
sity returns,  which  it  will  soon  do,  he 
will  be  heard  to  speak  again-— and  his 
voice  in  many  ears  will  be  as  thunder. 
But  he  will  not  confine  himself  to 
speaking — ^he  will  act.  So  will  Wel- 
lington. The  two  together  will  move 
forwards  at  the  heed  of  the  whole 
atmy— -and  in  that  **  March  of  Intel- 
lect," traitors  and  rebels  will  be  over- 
thrown. The  British— for  there  will 
be  no  need  to  follow  up  the  victory-^ 
will  then  fall  quietly  back,  and  take 
up  for  the  winter  a  position,  at  once 
offensive  and  defensive,  on  Constitu- 
tion HUL 
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To  the  enlightebed  and  dlscrimuiatiDg 
mind,  it  must  necessarily  occasion  con- 
siderable surprise,  that  a  propensity  to 
indulge  in  the  fascinating  pastimd  of 
killing  flies  should  ever  have  beerf 
imputed  as  a  grave  offence  to  the 
Emperor  Domitian ;  for,  putting  the 
amusement  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
pursidt  entirely  out  of  the  question/ 
there  are  few  of  the  minor  virtues 
which  are  more  calculated  to  engage 
the  sympathy,  and  command  the  ap^ 
probation  of  mankind,  than  that  hos<i 
tility  to  dipterous  nuisances  which 
characterii^d  the  last  of  the  Csesars  ; 
and  we  may  perhaps  regard  the  feel- 
ings which  l«i  the  august  fly-catcher 
to  employ  his  leisur^  moments  in  the 
persecution  of.  those  obnoxious  in-< 
sects,  as  atoning,  in  some  loieasure; 
for  the :  Commission  of  a  thousand 
crimes— 4br  lic^itiousness,  tyranny,' 
and  fratricide.  .With  what  a  thrilling 
sensation  of  delight  must  thelruler  of 
the  world  have  sunk  exhausted  upon 
his  couch^  after  having,  on  one  ocba-' 
sion,  as  we  are  informed  by  his  his- 
torian, exerted  himself  in  his  favourite 
occupation  with  so  much  energy  and 
success,  as -ito  remain  untroubled  by 
the  company  of  a  single  fly !  What  a' 
delicious  consciousness,  that  no  winged 
pest  would  interferef  to  disturb  the 
repose >  in  which  he  doubtless  <  took 
that  opportunity  of  indulging,  must  at 
the  moment  have  pervaded  his  im- 
perial bosom !  This  desirable  con- 
summation we  confess  that  we  have 
never  yet  been  abl^  to  attain,  though 
most  devoutly  have  we  wished,  and 
most  ardently  have  we  striven  for  it; 
—though,  when  solicitous  of  a  mid- 
summer-day's dream,  we  have  never 
consigned  piu'selves  to  the  embraces  of 
the  most  seauctive  of  Merlin  chairs, 
without  having  taken  the  precaution- 
ary measure  of  crushing  and  annihi- 
lating, as  we  fondly  imagined,  every 
insect  that  existed  intra  quatuor  pa. 
rieteSf.yet  have  we  notwithstanding 
been  ^nvariably  disturbed  from  the 
placid  slumbers  which  are  the  fruit 
of  virtuous  actions  and  a  good  con- 
science by  the  malicious  pranks  of 
some  little  winged  monster,  which, 
having  contrived  to  escape  the  general 
slaughter  of  his  comrades,  bad  doubt- 
Jess  been  allured  by  the  bland  expres- 
sion of  our  not  uninviting  counte- 


Bance  to  make  that  its  gymnasium  ^ 
nor  has  there  conseqiiehtly  ever  been 
a   modern  Bibius,  who,  ifi  he  were- 
asked  on  any  aftemoOn  between  April/ 
and  October,   what  happy   creature- 
was  at  that  time  being  blest  with  our 
society,  could  conscientiously  reply,v 
"  Ne  musca  quidem." 
.    Cruelty  to  animals  is  a  subject 
which  has  deservedly  attracted  par-' 
liamentary  investigation.    It  is  'not 
beneath  the  dignity  df  a  Christtan' 
legislator  to  prevent  the  unnecestery* 
sufleriiigs  of  the  meanest  of  created 
things;  and  a 'law  which  is  dictated: 
by  humanity  can  surely  be  no  dis-^ 
grace  to  the  statute-book.    Who  that' 
has^itnessed  the  barbarous  and  un<^ 
manly  sports  of  the  cock-pit  and  tber 
stake — the   fiendlike    ingenuity  dis-* 
played  by  the  lord  of  the  creation  rti' 
teaching   his  dependents  lo  torture, 
mangle,  and  destroy  each  other  for  his> 
own  amusement— the  cruelties  of  the^ 
greedy  and  savage  task-master  towards' 
the  dumb  labourer  whose  strength 
has  decayed  in  hii  service— or  the; 
sufferings  of  the 'helpless  brute;  that' 
drags   with  pain  and   difficulty  -its 
maimed  carcass  to  Smithfield — what' 
reasonable  being  that  has  witnessed' 
all  or  any  of  this,  will  venture  to  af-' 
firm  that  interference  is  oflicious  and ' 
uncalled  for?  Yet  it,  is  Certain  that: 
Mr  Martin  acted  properly  and  wiseF^' 
in  excluding  flies  from  the  oneratioti' 
of  his  act — weU  knowing,  as  he  must* 
have:  done,  that  the  feeling  of  the* 
majority  was  decidedly  averse  from 
affording  parliamentary  countenance 
and  immunity  to  those  descerfdants  of 
the  victims  df  Domitian's  just  indig- 
nation ;    although    it  is  understood 
that  such  a  provision  would   have- 
been    cordially    supported    by    the 
Whigs,  they  being  advocates  for  uni- 
versal toleration.    The  simple  ques- 
tion for  consideration  would  be,  whe- 
ther the  conduct  and  principles  of  the 
insect  species  have  undergone  such  a 
material  change  as  to  entitle  them  to 
new  and  extraordinary  enactments  in 
their  favour  ?    Have    they  entirely  * 
divested  themselves  of  their  licentious 
and  predatory  habits,  and  learnt  now 
for  tne  first  time  to  distinguish  be- 
tween right  and  wrong?    Do  they 
understand   what    it    is    to   commit 
sacril^e  ?  To  intrude  into  the  sanctim 


sanctorum  of  the  meat-safe  ?  To  rifle 
and  defile  the  half-toseate;  half  lily- 
-white  charms  of  a  virgin  ham  ?  To 
touch  with  unhallowed  prohoscis  the 
immaculate  lip  of  beauty,  the  unpro- 
tected scalp  of  old  age,^  the  savoury 
glories  of  the  kitdien  ?  To  invade 
with  the  most  reckless  indifference, 
and  the  inost  wanton  malice,  the 
siesta  of  the  alderman  or  th^  philoso- 
pher ?  To  this  we  answer  in  the  elo- 
quent and  emphatic  language  of  the 
late  Mr  Canning — No!  Unamiable 
and  unconcUiating  monsters !  The 
wildest  and  most  ferocious  inhabit- 
ants of  the  desert  may  be  reclaimed 
ftorti  their  savage  nature,  and  taught 
to  bei^orae  the  peaceful  denizens  of  a 
menagerie— but  ye  are  altogether  un- 
tractable  apd  untameable.  Gratitude 
and  sense  of  shame,  the  better  parts 
of  instinct,  have  never  yet  interposed 
their  sacred  influence  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  one  treacherous  or  un- 
becoming action  of  yours.  The  holy 
rites  of  hospitality  are  by  you  abused 
and  aet at  nought;  and  the  very  roof 
which  shelters  you  is  desecrated  with 
the  marks  of  your  irreverential  con- 
tempt fbr  all  things  human  and  dlvtile. 
Would  th^ — (and  the  wish  is  ex- 
pressed more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger) 
—would  that  your  entire  species  were 
condensed  into  one  enormous  blue- 
bottle, that  we  might  crush  you  all 
at  a  dngle  swoop !  « 

Many,  calling  themselves  philan- 
thro{Hsts  and  Christians,'have  omitted^ 
to  squabash  a  fly  when  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  so  doing ;  nay,  some 
of  these  people  have  even  been  known 
to  go  the  length  of  writing  verses  on 
^e  occasion,  in  which  they  applaud 
lliemselvea  for.  their  own  humane 
disposition,  and  congratulate  the  ob^ 
jeet  of  their  mistaken  mercy  on  its 
narrow  escape  flrom  impending  fate.  ^ 
There  is  nothing  more  wanthig  than . 
to  propose  the  establishmetit  of  a  Royal « 
Humane  Society  fbr  the  resuscitation 
of -flies  apparently  drowned  or  sufib-- 
eated.  •  Can  it  possibly  be  imagined 
by  the  Saint  or  the  Liberal,  (we  believe 
the  accusation  may  be  confined  to 
these  two  classes,  and  the  more  ag^ 
of  the  softer  sex,)  who  has  succeeded 
after  infinite  pains  in  rescuing  a  greedy 
and  intrusive  insect  ftotn  a  gin-and- 
watery  grave  in  his  own  vile  potations, 
that  he  has  thereby  consulted  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures,  or 
promoted  the  cause  of  deceucy,  clean* 
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linesa»'  good  order,  and  domestic  com- 
fort?   Let  him  watch  the  cai^er  of 
the  mischievous  little  demon  which 
he  has  thus  been  the  m^ans  of  res- 
storing  to  the  world,  when  he  might 
have  arrested  its  progress  for  ever. 
Obserye.  the  stout    and    respectable 
gentleman,    loved,     houourej,    aud- 
esteemed  in  all  the  various  relations 
of  father,  husband^  friend,  citizen, 
and  Christian,  who  is  on  cushioned 
sofa  composing  himself  for  his  wonted  i 
nap,  after  a  dinner .  in  substance  and  - 
quantity  of  the  most  satisfactory  de- 
scription, and  not  untempered  by  a  • 
modicum  of  old  port.    His  amiable 
partner,   with  that  refined  delicacy 
and  sense  of  decoram  peculiar  to  the  < 
female  sex,  has  already  withdrs^wu 
with  her  infant  progeiiy,  leaving  her 
good  man,  as  she  fondly  imagines,  to 
enjoy  the  sweets  of   uninterrupted 
repose.    At  one  moment  we  behold 
him  slumbering  softly  as  an  infant — 
**  so  tranquil,  nelpless,  stirless,  and 
unmoved;"  in  the  next,  we  remark^ 
with  surprise  sundry  violent  twitches 
and    contortions    of  the    limbs,    as 
though  the  sleeper  were  under  the 
operation  of  galvanism,  or  suffering 
from  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
Of  what  hidden  crime  does  theme- 
mory  thus  agitate  him — ^breaking  in 
upon  that  rest,  which  should  ste^p  the 
senses  in  forgetfulness  of  the  world 
and  its  cares  ?  On  a  sudden  he  starts 
from  his  couch  with  an  appearance  of 
frenzy  ! — his  nostrils  dilated,  his  eyes , 
gleaming  with  immoderate  excitation 
— ^an  incipient  curse  quivering  on  his 
lips,  and  every  vein  swelling— every 
muscle  tense  with  fearful  and  pas- ' 
sionate  energy  of  purpose.   Is  he  pos- 
sessed with  a  devil,  or  does  he  medi- 
tate suicide,  that  his  mi(hner  is  so 
wild  and  hurried?  With  impetuous 
velocity  he  rushes  to  the  window,* 
and  beneath  his  vehement  but  futile 
strokes,'  aimed  at  a  scarcely, visible, 
and  certainly  impalpable  object,  the 
fragile  glass  flies  into  fragments,  the 
source  of  future  colds  and  curtain 
lectures  without  number.  ^  The  im- ' 
mediate  author  of  so  much  mischie{^ 
it  is  true,  is  the  diminutive  vampire 
which  is  now  making  its  escape  with 
cold-blooded  indifference  through  a 
very  considerable  fracture  in  one  of 
the  panes ;  but  surely  the  person  who 
saved  from  destruction,  and  may^j^s 
be  coiiLsideri^  to  have  given  existeitce 
to  the  cause  of  all  this  loss  of  temper 
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dd  of  properMT,  etunot  coiisoi«Bti«iti« 
f  affirm  thslM  withers  an  unwrun^! 
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If  affirm  t&ati6«  withers  an  un  wrung! 
Merey  and  fotbearance  are  ver  j  great 
virtues  wken  exerdied  with  proper 
disoretioo;  but  man  owes  a  para*  ^ 
mount  dutT  to  society,  with  which 
none  of  the  weakoMes,  however 
amiable*  of  his  nature  should  be 
allowed  to  interfisie.  It  is  no  merey 
to  pardon  and  let  loose-upon  the  oom« 
raunity  one  who,  having  already  been 
convicisd  of  manifS^  delinquencies^ 
only  waits  a  convenient  sesson  for 
adding  to  the  catalogue  of  his  crimes ; 
and  what  is  kroeny,  or  felony,  or  even 
treason,  compared  with  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  outrages  above  attempted 
to  be  deacribed?-*-We  pause  for  a 
reply. 

Summer  is  a  most  delectable— a 
most  glorious  season.  We,  who  are 
fond  of  basking  as  a  lissrd,  and  whose 
inward  spirit  dances  and  exults  like 
a  verv  mote  in  the  sun-beam,*  alwajrs 
bsil  Its  spproach  with  rapture ;  but 
our  anticipations  of  bright  and  serene 
days— of  blue,  doudless,  and  transpa- 
rent skies — of  shadows  the  deeper 
from  intensity  of  surrounding  light— 
of  yellow  corn-fields,  listless  rambles, 
an4  lassitude  rejoicing  in  green  and 
sunny  banks-Hire  alloyed  by  this  one 
consideration,  that 

Waked  by  the  summer  ray,  the  veptite 
young 

Come  winged   abroad.     From   every 
chink 

And  secret  comer,  where  they  slept  away 

The  wintry  storms ;  by  myrisos  forth 
at^onoe. 

Swarming  they  four. 

Cro  where  you  will,  it  is  not  possible 
to  escape  these  *^  winged  reptiles." 
They  abound  exceedingly  in  all  sunny 
spots ;  nor  in  the  shady  lane  do  they 
not  haunt  every  bush,  and  lie  perdu 
under  every  leaf,  thence  sallying  forth 
on  the  luckless  wight  who  presumes 
to  molest  their  "  soKtary  reign ;"  they 
hang  with  deliberate  importunity  over 
the  path  of  the  sauntering  pedestrian, 
and  flv  with  the  flying  horseman,  like 
the  black  cares  (that  is  to  say,  blue 
devils^  described  by  the  Roman«Iyrist. 
Withm  doors  they  infest,  harpy-like, 
the  dinner-table — 
Diripiuntque  dapes,    contactuque  omnia 

foedant 
Immundo — 

and  hover  in  impending  clouds  over 
the  sugar  basin  at  tea ;  in  the  pantry 
it  is  buz ;  in  the  dairy  it  is  bus  ;  in 
the  kitchen  it  is  bus ;  one  loud,  long- 


Files.  t^ec- 

continued,  aikd  nionotomras  buz !  ihi- 
ving  little  other  occupation  than  that 
of  propagating  their  spectes,  the  na« 
tural  consequence,  as  we  may  leann 
from  Mr  Malthus,  is  that  their  nuna- 
hers  increase  in  a  frightfully  progres- 
sive ratio  fVom  year  to  year ;  'and  it 
has  at  length  become  absolutely  nem 
cessary  that  some  decisive  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  counteract  the 
growing  evil. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  woidd  not 
perhaps  be  considered  to  speak  rashly 
or  unadvisedlv,  who  should  affirm, 
that  no  earthly  creature,  of  the  same 
insignificant  character  and  pretensions, 
is  tn^  agent  of  nearly  so  much  mis- 
chief as  the  fly—a   modem  Whig^ 
only  excepted.   What  a  blessed  order 
of  things  would  immediately  cnssie, 
if  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  to 
be  entircdy  >wept  away  from  the  £soe 
of  the  earth !  This  most  wished<»for 
event,  we  fear,  it  will  never  be  our  lot 
to  witness ;  but  it  may  be  permitted 
to  a  sincere  patriot,  in  his  benevolent 
and  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  well« 
being  of  his  country,  to  indulge  in 
aspirations  that  are   tinged  with  s 
shade  of  ext|«vagance.  With  respect, 
however,  to  the  first  mentioned  ver- 
min, the  idea  of  their  total  annihila* 
tion  may  not  be  altogether  chin^ericaL 
We   know  that    the  extirpation .  of 
wolves   from   England  wa^  accom- 
plished hj  the  conmiutation  of  an. 
annual  tnbute  for  a  certain  number 
of  their  heads ;  and  it  is  well  worth 
the  consideration  of  the  legislature, 
whether,  by  adq»ting   a   somewhat 
similar  principle  they  may  not  rid 
the  British  dominions  of  an  equally 
great  and  crying  nuissnce.  The  noble 
Duke,  now  at  theheadof  hia Majesty's 
Government,  lias  it  in  his  power  to 
add  another  ray   to  his   illustrious 
name,  to  secure  the  i^probattoo  and 
gratitude  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  to  render  bis  Ministrv  for 
ever  memorable,  by  the  accompliab- 
ment  of  so  desirable  an  olgecL     In 
the  mean  time,  let  the  Society  of  Aru 
ofl^  their  next  large  gold  medal  to 
the  person  who  shad  invent  the  most 
ingenious  and  destructive  fly*trap.  A 
certain  quantity  of  quassia  might  be 
distributed   gratis    at    Apothecary's 
Hall,  as  vaccinatory  matter  is  at  we 
Cow-pox  Hospital,  with  verv  oonsi* 
derabfe  effect ;  and  an  act  of  parlia- 
roeixt  should  be  passed  without  delay, 
declaring  the  wilful  destruction  of^a 
spider  to  be  felony,    (Mr  Peel's  act 


hn  hitppUy  tiikeii  away  the  hen^l  of- 
cUrgy.)  Spiders  aie  an;  iU-uaed  aIld^ 
mucQ  calunmiated  ra^;  tbey^are  tha^ 
im)9t  diffident  a^d  vmbtrusiye  crea* 
tures  in  the  world ;  /ui4#  if  not  de« 
ddedly  handsciroe,  have  at  leaat  some-, 
tbiog  exceedingly  interesting  in  their 
«>pearance.  We  are  not  quite  sure 
uiat  they  should  not  he  regi^dedwitU 
a)s  much  veneration^  on  account  of 
their  meritorious  labours,  as  ever  the 
Ibis  was  held  in  by  the  Egyptians^ 
because  it  was  in  the  habit  of  destroy- . 
ipg  serpents  and  o^r  obnoxious  rep* 
tiles.  Yet  females  haire  been  known 
to  fall  into  hysterics  at^  the  very  sight 
of  s  spider  ;  and  the  housemaid  sweepa 
away  its  beautiful  web  without  com- 
punction !   The  above  random  hinta 


as* 

may  ^xnaynot  be>  adopted  hy  those' 
for  whom  they  are  intended;  but 
should  we  have  be^  the  means  of 
inducing  a  single  disciple  of  the  sainMy 
school  to  renounce  the  vulgar  pre**- 
judices*— the  feeling  sentimentality  o£ 
his  sect,  and  to  become  aocetaary  ta 
the  death  of  a  fly  withoat  an  ^acula*^* 
tion,  and  without  a  shudder — then- 
shall  we  consider  that  we  have  lived, 
notaltoji;ether  m  vain  ;  and,  in  future, 
in^e  .^hall  be  animated  in  our  humble 
endeavours  to  cherish  and  uphold  the 

gublic  good  by  the  reflection,  that  we 
ave  already  contributed  to  promote 
it  in  no  in^Daiderable  degree. 

Souikmnpion^  Buildings. 


AK  OLD  HAID  S  STORY. 


*  About  twentyyears  ago, whilewan- 
^ing  in  foreign  lands  with  the  vain 
Hope  of  escaping  from  the  cares  which 
dung  round  my  heart,  I  found  my- 
self m  a  part  of  the  South  of  France, 
ai  that  4ime  little  fVequented  by  stran- 
gers. After  a  weary  day's  journey 
through  an  uninteresting  country  and 
eVecrable  roads,  without  the  intermp- 
tinn  of  otie  incident  that  could  divert 
my  thoughts  or  soothe  my  sorrows,  I 
be^n  to  feel  in  great  want  of  refVesh- 
ment  and  repose;  and  the  postilion 
having  got  off  his  horse  to  walk  up  a 
hill,  I  mquired  of  him  how  soon  I 
might  expect  to  reach  the  next  stage, 
alia  what  hope  I  might  have  of  good 
aiccommodations  for  the  night.  His 
consoling  reply  was,  that  **  twenty  mi- 
nutes would  bringme  to  the  end  of  my 
day's  journey,  and  though  the  village 
ihn  was  but  small,  it  was  renowned 
for  its  Parisian  cook,  excellent  beds, 
and  moderate charp:es."  Good!  thought 
I ';  and  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  place; 
after  tht  miserable  lodgings  of  the  last 
two  niphts,  assisted  to  raise  my  droop- 
ing spirits,  already  improvea  by  my 
attention  having  been  drawn  to  exter- 
nal objects.  Leaning  forward  there- 
fore in  rty  cabriolet,  I  first  perceived 
those  changes  in  the  surrounding 
scenery  which  mark  the  approach  to 
a  village,  and  regretted  that  the  in- 
creasing darkness  prevented  me  from 
distinguishing  the  novelties  of  the 
place,  and  the  varieties  in  the  counte- 
nances and  dress  of  the  inhabitants. 
Vol.  XXIV. 


However,  I  determined,  if  I  Ibund  the 
country  pleasant,  and  the  inn  as  com-' 
fortable  as  it  was  represented,  to  stop 
for  a  few  days,  and  enjoy  (as  I  had 
often  done  before)  the  liberty  of  the 
unfortunate,  who  have  no  friends  to 
expect  their'  arrival,  no  loved  object 
to  embrace  at  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney. 

'  The  rood,  in  consequence  of  an  im- 
pkssable  torrent,  and  several  undis- 
turbed rocks  of  great  height,  proved 
to  be  longer  than  I  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect, and  the  }>ostilion  apologized  for 
nis  mistake  by  informing  me,  that  ow- 
ing to  the  melting  of  the  sno^  on  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  the  usual 
passage,  which  would  have  brought  us 
straight  to  the  village,  was  interrupt- 
ed, and  he  was  obliged  to  turn  off*  ano- 
ther way.  At  length,  after  jolting 
about  in  the  dusk  fof  what  appeared 
to  me  a  considerable  time,  and  having 
run  the  risk  of  several  overturns,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  myself 
really  in  a  street,  where  even  that  tire- 
some sound,  the  barking  of  dogs,  by 
testifying  the  vicinity  oi  human  ha- 
bitations, was  welcome  to  the  ears  of 
atired^traveller. 

'  In  a  few  minutes  we  stopped  at  the 
door  of  an  inn,  where  I  expected  to 
settle  myself  at  least  for  that  night ; 
but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  the 
fat,  smiling  landlady,  who  hastened 
down  the  steps,  assured  me  she  was 
*'  in  despair  at  not  being  able  to  re- 
ceive me,  but  that  it  was  unfortunate- 
50 
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ly  Quite  tmpb^dfBl^;  W'tim!i9d  "being 
80  full  that  ^he  nrnii  Mre  up  ho:  6wn 
feed  to  a  tfaveller  who  had  'arrived 
half  an  hour  before."  I  expreissed  my 
very  sincere  regrfetat  this  unexpected 
intelligence,  and  inquired  if  there  was 
Hot  another  inn^  or  some  private  house^ 
where  I  could  pass  the  night  The 
landlady  replied,  "  that  there  was  no 
other  public  house  of  entertainment 
wi^ih  four  leagues ;  but"—  and 
there  she  made  a  full  stop,  just  as  I 
was  anxiously  listening  for  the  conclu- 
fflon  of  her  sentence.  A  tall,  thin  man, 
in  clerical  Wack  clothes,  who  had  fol- 
lowed her  out  of  the  house,  and  stood 
on  the  last  step  hearkening  to  what 
passed  between  us,  now  approach^,', 
and,  after  bowing  civilly  to  me,  said, 
in  a  low  tone  to  the  landlady,  *'  The 
ll^es  at  the  Castle  are  very  hospita- 
ble, but '*  "  Very  trae,  Mr  Cu- 
rate," replied  she  in  a  sin^ar  half 
whisper,  ''and  there  are  the  best  ac-r 
commodatiops   and  every  comfort  a 

tired  traveller  could  wish  for ;  but '* 

All  these  buts  depressed  my  spirits, 
and  I  leaned  back  in  the  carriage  with- 
out interfering,  while  thesie  good  peo- 


lihat  We  were  sfbout  Ui  jmte&li  wbM^ 
«  serioua  obstacle  wt^  ohoafferid.  ^  It? 
WM  now  quitch  dikrk,  aAd  the  Iftm^iof 
my  Carriage  were  unfprovided  witfi^ 
candles;  for,  as  I  proposed  fcodsin^ 
short  journeys  oh  account  of  my  wMk> 
slate  of  healw,  I  had  never  thought  oF 
prepiring  fbrnoctui^al  trav^lilig,  aiid^ 
in  fact  had  not  been  out  after  snn-se^ 
once  since  my  departmfe  from  Lyons; 
The  necessity  for  lights,  however,  wais' 
real,  and  percd^ng  that  seme  fiirther 
delay  was  unavoidable,  I  accepted  th^ 
landlady's  invitation  to  rest  myselfij^ 
her  chamber,  which  she  had  nol»if«t» 
surrendered  to  the  strangers  |tlhn£the 
conihsion  resulting  from  thMnbccus- ' 
tomed  influx  (tf  travellers,  wA^M^eat,  > 
that  we  could  hardly  get  up  stairs^  tmdi 
my  hostess  was  called  off  in  a  moment 
after  by  a  hew  anival.    I  wuted  pa- 
tiently, some  minutes  for  a  glass  of 
spring  water,  which  she  had  promised 
to  send  me,  but  in  Tain ;  and  siter  en« 
deavouring  to  quench  my  thirst  widv, 
some  of  the  undrinkable  liquid  given 
me  to  wash  my  hands,  I  hastened  to 
take  refuge^  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  house,  in  m^  cabriolet,  which 


pie  were  consulting  how  I  ^ould  be     stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the 


disposed  6f  for  the  night.  At  length 
the  postilion,  who  had  waited  very 
patiently  without  taking  off  the  horses, 
joined  in  the  conversation;  and,  on 
listening  to  what  might  be  his  advice, 
I  heard  him  say  in  reply  to  one  of  the 
landlady's  buts,  "  Don't  you  see  your- 
self that  she  is  quite  alone?"  and  in 
a  moment  after,  the  mild,  pale  face  of 
the  ecclesiastic  was  dose  to  my  car- 
riage, peeping  into  it  with  a  very  in- 
quisitive eye,  and  various  ligjhts  hap- 
penit^g  to  be  turned  towards  it,  he  was 
at  no  loss  to  ascertain  the  contents. 
He  made  many  apologies  for  taking 
the  liberty  of  interfering,  *'  but  see- 
ing that  the  lady  had  no  one  with 
her  to  consult,  ne  ventured  to  re- 
commend that  she  should  proceed  di- 
rectly to  the  Castle  of  Varesne,  which 
was  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  dis- 
tant, and  demat^  a  night's  lodging 
from  the  worthy  mistresses  of  the 
mansion.  They  will  pirobably,"  add- 
«3,he,  ''  receive  you  without  hesita- 
tion; but  should  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  or  any  other  cause,  occasion  scru- 

Sles  about  admitting  you,  do  me  the 
onour  tb  mention  me,  the  Curate  of 
Varesne,  as  the  person  who  recom* 
mended  you  to  seek  their  mansion." 

^returned  thanks  for  the  dd  gfert- 
tleman's  kindness,  and  flattered  myself 


door,  and  with  much  satisfaction<lbiind 
that  the  postilion  had  contrived  means 
of  lightmg  the  lamps  m<»re  speedily.' 
than  I  could  have  expected. 

The  mbtress  of  the  inn,  having 
disposed  of  the  newly  arrived  travel- 
lers, and  totally  forgotten  my  glass  of 
water,  soon  hastened  after  me  with  * 
great  many  apologies  for  her  abrupt 
disappearance,  and  begged  I  would  at 
l^t  take  a  biscuit,  and  a  little  fruit 
with  me  in  the  carriage ;  but  I  decli- 
ned her  offer,  being  too  anxious  to 
reach  a  place  of  rest  for  the  night  to 
rim  the  risk  of  farther  dehiy ;  and  the 
postilion,  who  seemed  almost  as  im- 

g'atient  as  .myself  springing  upon  hH 
orse  inth  great  alacrity,  we  were  on 
the  point  of  setting  out,  when  the 
shrill  voice  of  the  hostess  obliged  him . 
to  stop,  and  the  curate  of  the  village, 
again  advancing,  begged  pardon  for 
detaining  me  a  moment  longer,  and, 
with  dbnfusion  in  his  manner,  enqui« 
red,  whether  I  was  **  really  quite 
alone,  or  had  any  gentleman  of  my  ^ 
party  who  might  be  expected  to  follow 
me  ?"  The  question  seemed  strange, 
but  was  put  with  so  much  politeness  ; 
that  I  immediately  replied,  **  I  travel 
without  any  companion,  male  or  fe- 
n&ale,  and  hitve  ndt  even  a  servant  ta  * 
attend  n^e— In  truth,  I  am  alone  iu 


towO 
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thewid^  world.'*  The  )p»i  words 
ijrere  inadvertentlj  uttered*  in  a  tone 
which  appeared  to  touch  the  heart  of 
the  old  curate,  for  he  gave  a  deep  sigh 
and  aaid,  *'  I  pray  yoo^  madam,  to 
forgive  me."  Hia  retiriDgbow  wa$ 
&e.  signal  for  my  departure^  and  the 
last  complimeBts  of  the  landlady  were 
lost  amid  the  rattling  of  the  wheels. 
^  It  was  now  past  nine  o'dbck>  and  a 
gloomy  evening,  so  that  when  we  left 
the  lights  of  the  village  behind  us, 
1^1  around,  bevond  the  contracted 
glimma-  of  the  lamps,  appeared  quite 
wk ;  and,  as  we  slowly  advanc^,  I 
began  to  feel  faint,  and  regret  having 
ret'usedH|te  landlady's  ofiSr  of  some 
refreshment  in  the  carriage ;  the  pos^ 
liiion,  however,  who  had  profited  by 
the  delay,  to  swallow  several  glasses 
of  wine,  did  not  seem  at  all  dispirited 
by  the  prolongation  of  his  journey^ 
btttf  as  soon  as  he  observed  the  in« 
creasing  obscurity,  leaped  to  the 
ground,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  lead 
forward  the  horses,  desiring  me  to 
**  be  tranquil,  for  he  was  a  native  of 
the  plaee,  and  knew  the  road  so  well> 
that  he  could  go  it  blindfold."  I  as« 
snred  him  I  had  no  fears,  and  a  few 
minutetf  after,  he  enquired  "  if  I'  had 
tv&t  heard  of  the  ladies  of  Varesne  ?" 
I  replied  that  I  had  not,  and  took  the 
opportunity  of  asking  "  who  they 
were  ?"  upon  which  he  informed  me 
that  they  were  ''two  old  unmarried  sis« 
ters,  the  last  remains  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, once  the  lords  of  the  village  and 
a^  large  territory  round,  but  now  so 
much  reduced,  that  ^these  ladies  posA 
sessed  little  except  the  castle  and  a  few 
fields  about  it."  "  They  are  very  good 
ladies  ?"  said  },  wishing  to  hear  some* 
4hing  more  of  ^e  persons  I  was  going 
to  intrude «&.  ''None  better  in  the 
whole  country,"  replied  the  postilion^ 
"but," — I  was  provoked  at  hearing 
that  odious  monosyllable  again,  and 
in  spite-  of  my  curiosity,  determined 
to  ask  no  more  questions ;  so  leaning 
back  in  the  carriage,  I  began  to  hum 
a  tune.  The  postilion  cracked  his 
whip,  the  horses  somewhat  quickened 
their  pace,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
tiumed  off  the  high  road  and  b^an  t« 
ascend  a  hill. 

"  This  is  the  turn  to  the  castle^ 
madam ;"  said  the  man,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  go  on  foot;  "  we^shaU  sooa 
l>e  at  the  great  gate — ^Heaven  send  that 
it  may  be  op^ied  to  us!  Bat  the 
Udiea  ol  Vwesne  oia  very  odd—they 


are  not  at  all  Mice  other  people."— I 
could  perceive  tliat  the  man  wanted  tp 
be  questioned,  but  not  being  inclined 
to  seek  any  farther  information  from 
him,  I  merely  said  that  "  the  curate 
of  the  parish  had  given  me  reason  to 
expect  a  favourable  reception*'— tc> 
which  he  rejdied, "  I  hope  he  is  right" 
—but  it  was  in  a  toiie  of  doubt  tha^ 
did  not  please  me. 

We  advanced  so  slowly  that  it  was 
a  full  half-hour  from  the  time  the 
carriage  left  the  inn-door  until  it  stop-^ 
ped  before  the  gate  of  Varesne  Castle. 
The  postilion  rang  the  bell  with'  no 
gentle  hand,  and  a  window  in  the 
high  wall  dose  bv  it  was  immediately 
opened,  from  whence  a  surly  voice 
demanded  the  meaning  of  such  unne-^ 
cessary  noise  at  that  late  hour ;"  but 
the  tone  softened  considerably  on  my 
conductor  saying,  "  Don't  you  know 
me,  Antoine  ?"and  (their  compliments, 
of  recognition  being  over)  he  informed 
the  porter  that  "  the  lady  in  the  ca« 
briolet  was  a  stranger,  who  could  hav^ 
no  room  at  the  inn,  and  was  come  to 
ask  a  night's  lodging  from  the  hospi- 
tality  of  his  mistresses."  "  Only  a 
lady !"  said  the  old  man ;  ^  but,  iid 
doubt,  she  has  some  husband,  or  bro-* 
ther,  or  male  friend  with  her  ?"  added 
he,  in  an  inquiring  tone.  "  There  is 
not  a  living  creature  in  her  company," 
replied  the  postilion,  "  and  the  curate, 
there  below  is  a  friend  of  hers,  and 
has  sent  her  here."  Whether,  in 
this  assertion,  the  man  spoke  what  he 
believed  to  be  true,  or  only  intended 
to  give  me  a  favourable  appearance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  porter,  1  know  not  j 
but  it  had  an  evident  influence  over 
the  piovements  of  the  old  man,  for  he 
instantly  closed  the  window  without 
another  word,  and  immediately  after- 
wards I  heard  the  sound  of  a  beU^ 
much  louder,  although  more  distant, 
than  that  of  the  gate. 

"  Hark !"  said  'the  postilion,  "  he 
is  giving  notice  of  your  arrival  to  the 
folks  within ;  but  we  may  have  a  long 
time  to  wait  still,  and,  perhaps,  be 
sent  away  after  all."-^I  felt  somewhat 
alarmed  at  this  suggestion,  but  was 
relieved  from  my  suspense  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  by  the  gate  being  un- 
barred to  admit  my  equipage  into  a 
large  court-yard,  and  in  a  moment  I 
found  myself  at  the  door  of  an  ancient 
mansion,  where  two  female  servants 
appeared  with  lights ;  and  while  the 
«iaer  assist^  m^  to^get  out  oC  the 
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carried  .aod  af  cepd  tlie  lugb  staps, 
the  younger  Baying,  ^'  Ko  clpubt,  the 
lady  will  pass  the  uight  in  the  castle/' 
began  to  lake  out  my  luggage;  in 
which  I  left  her  tp  do  as  she  pleased^ 
beingj  in  fact,  too  tt^uch  tired  to  in<« 
terfere. 

On  entering  a  spacious  hall>  I  was 
immediately  met  oy  an  old  gentle- 
v/oman  of  prepossessing  appearance, 
ivho  received  me  with  an  air  of  great 
cordiality,  and  offered  me,  in  her  own 
name  and  her  sister's,  every  thing  that 
the  Castl^  of  Varesne  could .  supply ; 
assuring  me,  in  answer  to  my  apolo« 
gies,  that  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  re<« 
ceive  such  a  visitor  as  myself,  and  ex« 

Eressing  her  kind  feelings  even  more 
y  her  looks  than  her  words.  While 
she  was  speaking  .she  led  me  into  the 
room  she  had  come  from,  seated  me 
in  a  large  arm  chair,  placed  a  chauf* 
frette  under  my  feet,  and  threw  ano- 
ther block  of  wood  on  the  fire ;  she 
then  sat  down,  and,  drawing  her  chair 
near  me,  began  to  make  a  number  of 
ei^quiriesrespectingmyjourney,  which 
I  was  scarcely  dble  to  answer;  but 
we  were  quickly  interrupted  by  one 
of  the  women,  who  had  followed  to 
ask  where  my  things  were  to  be  de« 
posited ;  and,  while  the  old  lady  was 
occupied  in  giving  numerous  and  par- 
ticular directions  on  that  subject,  I 
had  full  leisure  for  examining  her.  In 
person  she  was  rather  below  the  mid- 
dle size,  and  very  fat;  butthei^uick- 
ness  of  her  movements  prevented  her 
from  appearing  heavy :  I  should  have 
judged  her  age  to  be  little  more  than 
fifty ;  but  she  had.  in  reality  finished 
her  sixtieth  year,  as  I  afterwards  dis« 
covered ;  and  it  was  only  her  excel- 
lent health,  and  the  activity  of  her 
mind — both  visible  in  the  lively  expres«* 
sion  of  her  countenance — that  made 
her  look  so  well ;  for  her  antiquated 
style  of  dress  was  not  calculated  to 
make  better  features  than  hers  appear 
«4o  advantage:  her  little  black  eyes 
ttad  more  wrinkles  of  laughter  than 
«f  age  about  them ;  auii  there  was 
botli  cheerfidndfa  and  benevolence  in 
her  BID  lie.  Ho'  tduutlly  manner  of 
Upeaking  to  litr  fjblrit^iic&j  though  not 
iww  to  me,  (for 'l.  bad  before  passed 
isom^^time  on  lhe'Ci>nthieut^)gaveme 
pleaiiim^,  and  imprt:?sed  mtj  with  the 
idea  df  fter  being  wtH  born,  even  more 
ttiun  f%  luiirks  of  ai^cient  splendou 
ivbich  iKi't^  vj.^ibk  in  her  abode. 
J^a  ii^n  as  gb&  had  gifan  orders 


about  my  apartmentr  A«  r^^^niadi^ 
her  ^siip  and,  kindly  taking  wo  Iqr 
the  hand,  agfuja  expressed  her  aatia^ 
faction  at  the  ciroumatance  wbichihad 
procured  her^^tbe  pleasure  of  my^om^ 
pany  ;  '^  a,^%tter  of  much  mose  nure 
occurroice,'^  i^ded  shej  "  tbaniyxni 
would  sup^se,  for  few  traveUcara  go 
through  ouiyretired  village ;  but  fmn 
bably  the  V^^idge  of  S—  has  been  In- 
jured by  "die  suddan  melting  of  the 
snow,  and  many  of  the  pessons.  wiio 
went  to  the  fair  of  B — have,  in  < 
sequence,  been  obliged  to  pasaj 
mountain  road,  which  bringaj 
this  way  in  returning  hon 
misfortune,  however,  proy 
vantage ;  and  I  hope  you  t 
may  benefit,  by  enjoying  &  mofe  tnsow 
quil  night  here  than  you  would  Ime 
had  at  the  village  inn."  r      ^ 

My  acknowledgments  were  chedkfld 
by  the  entrance  of  a  female  servant 
with  wine  and  water,  which  I  gladly 
accepted,  for  my  tongue  was  quite 
parched  by  the  fever  of  fatigue  and 
long  fasting*  *^  It  is  .only  wine  of  the 
country,"  said  my  kind  hostess,  "bui 
from  our  own  vineyard,  and  made 
with  great  care ;  and  as  for  the  watey, 
it  flows  from  the  rocky  hill  Ifard  ^y^ 
>irhich  abounds  with  excellent  sprinf^ 
r-in  a  few  minutes  we  shall  have  supr 
per;  and  I  think  you  will  find  our 
bread  as  good  as  our  water :  indeed^ 
we  have  every  thing  to  make  life  easy 
in  this  part  of  the  worlds  though  dia« 
tant  from  the  luxuries  of  cities,^  jL&d 
deprived  of  the  feudal  splendour  of 
our  ancestors."  The  first  part  of  this 
sentence  was  uttered  in  a  brisk,  cheesr** 
ful  tone;  but  she  gave  a  deep  sigh 
after  the  concluding  words:  skeihen 
begged  of  me  to  excuse  her  for  '^  a 
little  moment,"  and  went  out  by  a 
small  door,  which  I  had  not  betbre 
observed.  '  -rvgiP 

I  had  now  leisure  to  survey  rtll^e 
room,  which  was  furnished  in  a  w^ 
t>ld- fashioned  style,  once  gay  and  magi^ 
nificent ;  but  the  faded  colours,  Xdxk 
nished  gilding,  and  blackenjed  pa^nw 
iugs^gave  it  an  air  of  gloom  and  ni«»- 
lancholy,  ivhich  turned  tha^nind  back 
to  former  daya,  and  the  recollection 
of  what  a  number  of  years. mui^t  have 
elapsed  since  thQ>first  inhabitanta  en- 
joyed its  splendour.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  blue  damask,  and  decu« 
rated  with  many  portraits  of  grim- 
visagrd  warriors  and  simperii^  dames^ 
•o  darkened  by  .tim^  t|ia(  even  iht 
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faces  of  80rt«  Were  Bcarcely  io  be  dis-^ 
tingutshed.  Over  the  poiklerouichim- 
•  ney-piece  wm  one  pictate  less  obscure 
than  the  others,  oom^cAed  of  several 
JSgures  of  various  sizes,  evidently  a 
famfly  group,  and  tbe'^ost  modem 
i»f  the  collection,  for  ^he  <^ld  on  the 
tirame  was  not  yet  worn  d£  The  win- 
dows were  adorned  b^^^mrtains  of 
blue  damask,  with  sandf^  faded  tass« 
ds :  between  them  stood  *&  marble 
table,  supported  by  various  fantastical 
Hbrms  of  gilded  wood,  and  over  it  a 
^ilfege  looking'-glass,  which,  dim  as  it 
nM&in  various  parts,  still  served  to  re« 
IMlk  1%^^ze  of  the  opposite  fire,  to 
fehoW/r^passing  objects,  and  to  re- 
peai^tflAight  of  a  lamp  which  was 
placed  beneath  it  The  floor  was  en- 
tiMljucovered  with  a  piece  of  tapestry, 
which,  in  some  few  spots,  showed 
'vestiges  of  its  former  brilliant  Colours ; 
but  the  wear  and  tear  of  years  had 
'^equalized  the  greater  part  into  a  dingy 
green.  A  metal  branch  for  holding 
numerous  lights,  hung  from  the  lofty 
ceiling,  wliich  had  once  been  painted, 
uand  ^h  in  a  gaudy  manner ;  but  the 
^reBMiins  of  these  ornaments  now  only 
Jielped  to  darken  the  gloomy  cham- 
hufr*  The  extent  of  the  room  was  di- 
a^mished  to  the  eye,  by  the  quantity 
9ifid  heaviness  of  toe  furniture,  whicn 
oonsisted  of  numerous  antique  cabi- 
nets and  bureaux,  and  a  multitude  of 
high*backed  stufl^  chairs,  covered 
with  blue  damask,  whose  dingy  once- 
f;ik  L^  appeared  as  if  they  had  taken 
jrool>in  their  places  against  the  wall : 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  on  ano- 
ther marble  table  similar  to  that  un- 
der, the  mirror,  stood  an  old-fashioned 
chamber  clock,  and  near  it  a  bird-or- 
gan of  apparently  equal  antiquity. 
'the  only  articles  of  furniture  that 
seemed  to  be  in  common  use,  were 
drtwn  together  on  one  side  of  the  fire- 
|iilDe,  and  consisted  of  a  small  sofa, 
wMh  a  few  arm  chairs,  raitherless  an<« 
dentin  dieir  form,  and  more  adapted 
Ctr  comfort,  than  the  immovables  al- 
vtady  mentioned,  put  round  a  large 
table,  on  which  were  scattered  the  im- 
plements of  various  kinds  of  needle- 
work ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  lay 
opoM  a  thin  volume  turned  down,  on 
whose  back  I  read  the  title  of  Atala : 
on  a  bureau  near  were  placed  some 
twenty  volumes  of  different  sizes, 
amongst  which  I  could  distinguish 
other  works  of  Chateaubriand,  an  au- 
thor who,  at  that  time,  fonned  thefa« 
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vourite  itudy  bf  mofe  tlxm  Imlf  the 
old  women  in  France. 
•  I  had  scarcely  finished  my  hasty  r^ 
view  of  the  apartment,  when  the  hos- 
pitable lady  returned,  and  proposed 
'  to  me  to  visit  my  chamber  before  sup- 
per ;  but  I  felt  to  feint  with  long  fast- 
ing, that  I  did  not  like *to  run  the  risk 
ofmounting  some  long  fiight  of  stairs, 
and  therefore  declined  her  offer  ;  up- 
on which  she  opened  the  small  door, 
and  led  me  into  another  room  where 
supper  was  laid  for  two  persons. 
.  •'  My  sister  begs  you  will  excuse 
her  to-night,"  said  the  elderly  Lady 
bf  Varesne ;  "  her  nerves  are  so  weak 
that  she  is  often  incapable  of  conver- 
sing ;  but  to-morrow  she  hopes  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  as  you 
cannot  tmnk  of  rising  early  after  the 
fatiguing  journey  of  to-day,  even 
though  you  should  be  forced  to  leave 
us  before  evening."  During  our  ex- 
03]jent  though  frugal  repast,  my  kind 
hostess  asked  a  great  many  questions 
respecting  the  obiject  of  ray  journey, 
and  place  of  destination ;  and  on  find- 
ing the  one  so  va^e,  and  the  other  so 
undetermined,  she  pressed  me  strong- 
ly to  pass  some  months  in  the  Casile 
of  Varesne,  where  she  said  I  might 
have  my  choice  of  three  or  four  apart- 
ments, "  the  house  being  far  too  spa^ 
cious  for  the  reduced  maiden  descentt- 
ants  of  a  once  powerful  and  numerous 
family."  I  expressed  my  thanks  for 
an  offer  which  might  have  suited  me 
had  the  climate  been  more  favourable* 
and  regretted  very  sincerely  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  farther  south  before 
the  winter ;  but  I  consented  with 
pleasure  to  stop  for  a  few  days.  In 
the  course  of  our  conversation  I  dis- 
covered, by  some  words  of  my  hostess, 
that  I  was  in  a  species  of  convent, 
where  noTmsIe  creature  was  e^er  ad- 
mitted ;  and  concluded  that  this  was 
the  cause  of  the  buts  and  hesitadop. 
and  especial  enquiries  of  the  old  cuj 
rate ;  but  why  it  was  made  a  subjeu 
of  so  much  mystery  I  could  not  un^ 
iltTjitriud  '.  howavLT»  tf  t  \dtLtl  my  cu- 
riu^ity,  anf]  I  fliitet^tf  Ibyj^t  11"  I  should 
easily  obtain  an  c^jtlmmtiun  of  iliis 
circuuiEtttncf ,  i^rojffSjL  fe'ifsorj  so  fraT** 


aiid  opcn-hearteii'ii^TiTy  huw  actiuaim^ 
ance  appeared  to  be,  SCo  oppDi-iuuity^ 
howevtrr,  occurrl'd^lhat  ni^'htl^r  an 
soon  as  J  had  «iii>|H'd,  she  4t£  I 
BCD  you  are  sifecpy,  ar*d  wi!l*iiMr con- 
duct you  to  your  own  hcd^mJA^*'^ — 
^hc  thfit  rung  a  haad  bdl  fllbkh  lay 
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on^iht  tiMe/and  the  dd^  of  tlie  tivo 
fetuale  servants  itistantly  appearedy 
carrying  a  sibaU  ianip.'  On  a  sign 
troiA  her  mistress^  she  led  the  way 
through  the  adjoinhig  room,  acrosar 
the  large  hall,  and  from  thence  hy  a 
long  passage  into  a  spacious  chamber 
without  any  fdmiture,  and  at  length 
Opened  a  door  into  a  bed-room,  wh^e 
we  found  the  other  servant  busily  oe^ 
cupied  with  a  warming  pan.  The 
loom  was  hung  with  rich  old  tapestry* 
but  had  nothing  of  that  doubtful  and 
damp  appearance  which  sometimes 
ehills  one  on  entering  such  an  apart^ 
ment;  and  although  the  bed  was  suf.^ 
fieiently  large  to  have  contained  half 
a  dozen  of  the  grave  personages  whose 
portraits  I  had  just  beheld,  and  the 
well  covered  walls  extensive  enough 
to  have  concealed  many  doors  leading 
by  secret  staircases  to  subterraneous 
dungeons  ;  yet  there  was  such  an  air 
of  comfort  diffused  over  the  chamber^ 
the  ^re  blazed  so  cheerfully  in  the 
wide  chimney,  the  linen  was  so  whiter 
and  the  bed  so  thoroughly  warmed, 
that  when  my  friendly  hostess  lefttne 
to  repose,  I  went  to  sleep  as  free  from 
all  rOmantie  terrors  as  if  I  had  never 
heard  of  a  haunted  castle,  and  enjoy<* 
ed  better  rest  than  I  had  done  for 
many  preceding  nights  in  moremo^ 
dern  rooms. 

I  shall  pass  over  all  the  amiable  aU 
tentions  of  the  MStr  Lady  of  Varesne 
B^stOMorning,  Ml^ve  at  my  intro^ 
MH^^n  i(f^her  si^^ the  true  heroine 
IjMfip'Slof  Jr),  whiai.  took  place  in  the 
•peritoon,  when  I^Wiff 'conducted  to 
Mi  apartment  next  to  that  where  we 
had  supped,  and  tliere  I  fbuhd  th^ 
younger  Lady  reposing  on  a  couch  in 
a  'darkened  room.  She  immediately 
rose  to  receive  me  with  aii  air  of 
fViendly*  hospitality,  the  only  thing  in 
: which  I  could  perceive  any  resem-* 
blance between  the  sisters;  and  as  she 
advanced  a  few  steps  to  meet  me,  the 
iight  from  the  half-closed  window-^ 
shutter  fdl  upon  her,  and  gave  me  a 
distinct  view  of  her  form  and  counte- 
nance. Cecile  was  a  little  above  the 
middle  size,  and  so  very  slender,  that 
she  appeared  slill  tiiller,  notwithstand* 
itig  a  si^tjitooji ;  herlai^e  blue  eyes^ 
%Mi^^rmm^ly  and  languid,  were 
»J^*^^g«#i^  a-  %§nevolent  ex- 
praliflff^'innVlfie^efit^^  me  to 
••  the  soWfWftftmsion  oFWfesne;" 
her  long,^*lmn  fifee  ^mtta  arpale  as 
friies,  and?4M|noi^lete}y  white ; 
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her  high. nose  was  well ^'/bt^ilHl,  and 
also  her  mouth,  though  the  excessive 
thinness  of  her  cheeks  made  both  ap^^ 
near  too  la»e ;  but  when  i^  spok^ 
ber  teeth,  which  were  still  good  and 
remarkably  well  set,  seemed  'to  mlu 
Ten  ber  pallid  lips.  Her  movementA 
were  slow  and  dignified  >  at  the  firsl 
look  she  appeared  older  than  her  sis* 
ter,  though  (afs  I  afterwards  k^ned) 
she  was  ten  years  younger-^-s^i  greet 
was  the  havoc  which  ill  health  and 
mentid  su£Mngs  had  made  in  her 
once  brilliant  beauty;  for  such<  her 
eld^  sister  assured  me  it  had  been, 
though  of  this  I  couM  pereei^  do  t&* 
mains.  After  paying  me  imSf  kind 
compliments^  she  nesumed  hef  Tecum* 
bent  posture,  with  a^ght  apology  for 
tbeinvincilde  habits  of  longr iUneas; 
and  made  me  sit  down  in  an  ann* 
chair  which  stood  beside^her  couclu 
The  elder  sister  then  left  urtogetherV 
^nd  Cecile  began  to  converae .  with 
great  aniniation^  gliding  ftonl  one  suh* 
jeet  to  another,  and  showing  ^henelf 
to  be  a  woman  of  strong  £eeiiBgs4uid 
excellent  memory,  extvemely  :&)d  of 
literature,  and  well  versed  iathat  of 
her  own  country  during  the  last  oen^ 
tury,  and  even  those  preceding:  poe« 
try  and  rcraances  seemed  to  hsiv 
formed  the  chief  part  of  her  studies^  - 
and  she  was  also  w^  acquainted  with 
those  of  Italyy  to  whose  language 
the  i^ypeared  parM^  i^fier  room  was 
small,  and  leoMdltet  tlM^^ south;  tt 
had  no  ^re^^fbf^}^^^t^ei^mf  wuta^ 
wrhidi  I  smtmitisimliim^'^'^ 
in  eoTiBeqUm^imf^k^^ktlkyiMl  oi 
hot  cin^toi%;^hIclrVfb^iU^dera'Uhle 
with  ^ytlihitUttfi  over  it>  wkich^ 
reacbilfpiliiPlf^l  the  grottwl,  cancaaU 
ed  wlAff  ^sMbeath ;  ttte^ furniture 
was  iem  anti(]tirthan  tha^  tha  oth^ 
room^^lie  carpet  newer,  and  aUoge^ 
ther  the  chamber  very  eomfortahte^ 
iwith  nbthing  extraordniary  about  it 
except  a  black  cortiia,  whidi  seemed 
to  cover  cither  a '  tegt'  looking-  glass 
er  a  jncture.  AmO^^iMsLd  conversed 
for  some  time,  th%  eldif  sister  return-! 
ed  with  a  smdl  cuptfcf  broth  in  her 
hand,  which  she  offered  to  Ctxile,  say^^ 
ing,  *'  It  is  eleven  O-'ckck,  and  you 
must  not  break  through  any  of  ywt 
old  habits ;"  and  on  the  other  saying; 
**  Surely,  my  dear  Rose,  you  must 
have  mistaken  the  hour ;  it  cannot  be 
BO  late,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  Ah  I  I  see 
how  it  is  ;  this  lady  has  been  indul^ 
ISing  7<m  on  jrour  M^N^te.ialgeetai 
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Ind  yi>«<do»tiot  kna#  Ubit  you  have 
b^m  chattering  above  an  Jboar."  Iti 
iact,;the  time  bad  passed  unobserved 
hy  US,  and  we  wei<e  surprised  to  find 
that  we  bad  been  more  than  a  quarter 
4of  an  hour  together,  v'^  It  is  very  sel- 
donir/'said  t\^  elder  si^teri  <<^  that  my 
poor  Cecile  has  the  goo4  fortune  to 
isee  any  one  in  this  retired  place,  who 
can  a^d  her  the  pleasure  of  convert 
aing  in  her  own  way.  I  often  wish, 
for  her  sake,  that  I  had  been  fond  of 
dreading  when  I  was  young,  though  for 
ifiyself  I  do  not  regret  that  I  was  not 
tirai^t  to  love  books,  as  I  have  plenty 
of 'O0awp)ation,  and  am  never  in  low 
^irit^toin 

I  heand  a  sigh  from  CecUe,  so  well 
suppressed,  however,  tbat  I  should 
not  have  perceived  itj  had  I  not  been 
close  to  her ;  but  she  immediately  re« 
plied,  that  she  should  not  enjoy  such 
conversations  half  so  much  if  accuse 
tbmed  to  them  every  day.  ^*  You  are 
very  good,  sister,  to  say  thia,"  answer- 
ed-Rose  ;  *'  but  t  cannot  help  some- 
times  tanking*  in  the  long  winteif 
evenings,  how  much  happiw  you  would 
l>e  if  I  could  talk  to  you  in  your  owU 
styk,  though  you  do  well  not  to  en- 
courage such  thoughts;  for  the  true 
way  to  be  happy  is  to  adapt  ourselvea 
to  whakev^  is ;  and  so  I  leave  you  to« 
gether  again,  to  chat  over  your  hooka 
and  verses,  while  I  go  about  my  own 
business ;"  and  taking  up  a  bunch  of 
keys  she  had  left  on  the  table,  she 
huxried  away^ — "  My  sister  has  more 
,  Inractical'  phSoaophy,*^,  aaid  Cecile, 
^'  than  ia  to  be  IbiiBd  in  a  thousand 
iroluraes ;  but  I  own  I  do  aometimed 
wish  that  she  could,  as  aiie  saya  l^r- 
iself,  talk  to  me  in  my  own  style^"^ 

I  was  surprised  to-ind  the  yonnget 
Lady  of  Vareane,  so  wan  and  sickly  as 
she  appeared,  extremely  cheedltl,  and 
could  I  have  only  heard  without  see^ 
ing  her,  I  should  have  supposed  her 
to  be  both  young  and  handsome :  but 
with  all  lliisGfaMtieky  of  mind  she  was 
Bo  complete  an  ittwfd^  that  she  was 
obliged  to  lie  oB  her  eovieh  the  great- 
er part  of  the  4ay,  and  took  so  little 
food,  that  after  I  had  dined  in  her 
company,  I  did  not  wonder  aJt  h^ 
Ibeing  so  emaciated.  I  soon  learned 
that  she  had  been  in  this  state  almost 
J;wenty  years,  afta:  a  violent  fit  of  ill- 
ness, which  had  confined  her  for  six 
months,  and  brought  her  several  times 
to  death's  door. 

"  At  one  o'clock,  we  were  summon^ 
to  dinner  in  the  same  room  where  I 


had    supped  th^.  Juighi  bjdlbre,   and 
though  the  elder  Lady  of  Varesno  apo« 
iogis^  for  a  homely  meal,  I  found 
every  thing  remarkably  good:-  in  fact) 
the  fish  and  fowl  wece  excellent,  the 
bread  much  better  .than  ■  any  I  had 
eaten  for  a  long  time,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  delicate  than  all  the 
iittle  adjuncts,   such  as  sweetmeats, 
pickles,  creams,  &c.,  displaying  the 
attentionof  a  good  housewife,  to  which 
character  the  elder  sister  laid  just 
claim.    The  linen,  too,  which  i^as  all 
home-made,  was  particularly  fine  aud 
white,  and  Rose  took  pains  to  assure 
me  that  though  Cecile  could  not  bustle 
about  like  her,  yet  she  contrived  to 
take  her  part  in  tbe  household  labours, 
and  while  she  reclined  on  her  couch, 
attended  to,  and  assisted  in  all  tho 
needle  work  of  thei|able  linen,  Sec. 
which  was  under  her  special  care; 
"  fcMT,"  said  the  elder  lady,  "  my  eyes 
are  not  good,  and  my  sister  can  do 
many  things  which  I  have  no  longer 
sight  to  attempt"   Cecile  smiled,  and 
said  she  ''  iould  not  boast  much  of  her 
own  utility :"  and  this  Jed  to. a  discus- 
sion by  which  I  discovered  that  the 
younger  Lady  of  Varesne,  notwith-* 
standing  her  appearance  of  ill  health; 
and  habitwd  languor,  did  not  pass  her 
life  in  idleness,  but  on  the  contrary, 
had  many  occnpations  to  exercise  and 
soothe  her  mind.   By  the  help  of  Tis- 
sot's  pq>ular  work,  itbd  some  old  re- 
ceipt books,  she  was  able  frequently  to 
give  her  sister  good  counsel  for  the 
poor  p^sioneH  who  were  sopftted 
with  a  daily  portkm  of  food  from  the 
charitable  hands  of  Rose ;  and  she  aU 
80  gave  regular  iostfuctions  in  reatU 
ing  and  arithmetic,  to  two  little  girls, 
daughters  of  the  elder  female  servant, 
who  in  return  took  care  of  her  birds, 
and  were  useful  in  many  domestic  of- 


After  dinner,  the  sky  being  clear 
and  the  aun  warm  for  the  season,  the  / 
elder  sister  proposed  to  Cecile  to  con- 
duct me  to  the  terrace,  while  she  took 
her  customary  repospi  &nd  on  her  as- 
aenting,  afatovved  me  the  way  through 
an  adjoining  closet,  and  opened  a  glass 
door  which  led  out  upon  a  gravel  walk 
about  ten  feet  wide ;  beyond  this  wa« 
harrow  plots  of  flowery  divided  by  0l 
path,  about  tlnee  feet  In  bneodtli,  pirni 
a  parapet,  ckwe  to  the  pivcifiaii^  wWch 
appeared  very  ancient,  an^  to  have  . 
been  part  of  a  fortificatioa.  From 
the  lesser  walk^  hf  ji^taiwaching  close 
to  the  wall,  one  beMa  a  fine  pros- 
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pect  of  iht  Talleirimd  adjoining  coun* 
try ;  but  ftom  that  next  the  house^ 
omy  the  woodeil  nionntaias.  and  the 
sky  were  visible.  The  terrace  waa 
atvout  thirfy  yards  in  length  ;  at  one 
end  of  it  was  a  small  aviary  filled  with 
pretty  but  not  rare  birds^  and  at  the 
other^  a  wooden  bench  with  a  little 
projecting  roof  over  itr  and  a  high 
wall  which  joined  and  formed  an  angle 
with  the  more  ancient  low  one  at  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.  Against  the 
walU  along  the  side  of  the  house^  was 
placed  a  row  of  pots  fuU  of  geraniums 
and  other  more  delicate  plants,  for 
which  the  sheltered  situation  formed 
an  artificial  climate^  and  as  the  sun 
&hone  upon  them,  they  gave  out,  even 
at  that  advanced  season,  a  delightful 
smelL  After  we  had  passed  some 
time  in  looking  over  the  wall,  during 
which  the  elder  Lady  of  Varesne  told 
me  the  names  of  the  mountains,  and 
8ome  distant  castles  which  had  all 
changed  their  owners  during  the  last 
revolution ;  we  returned  into  the  walk 
next  the  house,  where  we  were  soon 
joined  by  Cecile,  who  accepted  the 
support  of  my  arm,  and  her  sister 
having  left  us  to  ourselves,  we  walked 
slowly  along  the  delightful  terrace, 
,  which  my  companion  assured  me  was 
the  only  i^ace  where  she  had  ^  breathe 
ed  the  fire^  air  for  the  last  eighteen 
^ears.  ''My  good  sister  contrived 
It,"  said  she,  "  when  I  could  not  think 
of  any  thing,  and  I  enjoy  it  the  more 
as  a  ksting  proof  of  her  active  afiec*^ 
tion/'  These  words  strengthened  my 
conviction  of  Cecile  having  been  a 
nun ;  I  began  also  to  have  great  su8« 
picions  that  her  profession  had  not 
been  voluntary,  and  this  circumstance 
augmented  the  curiosity  I  felt  to  know 
the  events  of  her  early  life. 

After  we  had  taken  a  few  turns* 
Cecile,  telling  me  that  she  could  never 
walk  for  many  minutes  without  sitting 
or  lying  down,  took  her  place  on  the 
bench  under  die  shed,  while  I  advan- 
ced to  the  angle  of  the  wall,  and  lean- 
ing over  it  for  a  moment,  beheld  the 
Varied  and  agreeable  prospect  which 
the  high  part  of  it  shut  out  from  the 
terrace:  I  then  sat  down  by  the  young- 
er Lady  of  Varesne,  and  while  we  enr 
ioyed  the  sunny  r^ys  which  at  that 
hour  and  season  warmed  without  op- 

Sressing,  and  illumined  without  dazz- 
ng,  I  could  not  refrain  from  express? 
ing  rav  surprise  that  a  part  of  the  wall 
should  not  have  been  lowered  to  &d^ 


mitthe  delS^tfol  view,  on  f^mU^^ 
had  been  gazmg,  of  '^Ae  neightionr- 
ing  village  with  the  river  windhpi|^ 
round  it,  and  thet^^rent  rushing  from 
the  wooded  mountain  beyond."  Cedle  . 
replied  with  a  melandioly  smile,  ''I 
have  Icmg  since  turned  my  back  upoa 
the  world,  and  one  of  the  most  tender 
proofs  of  my  good  Rosine*s  sisterly 
affection,  was  the  building  this  wall* 
which  enables  .me  to  enjoy  both  air 
and  exercise,  secure  fron^  the  sight  of 
that  perfidious  sex  whom  I  never  wish 
to  behold  again." 

Hose,  who  joined  us  as  her  sister 
uttered  these  last  words,  said,  '*  Would 
you  believe,  that  Cecile  hat  not  set 
eyes  on  a  man  these  eighteen. years?" 
I  replied,  w^out  much  demtQustrsT 
tioii  of  surprise,  that ''  so  I  had  sfip- 
posed ;  for  all  my  observations  tended 
to  strengthen  my  opinion  of  the  yoimgf 
er  lady  having  been  obliged  to  1^4v$. 
her  convent,  and  in  consequence  con* 
trived  a  species  of  chMster.in  her  own 
house*  Rose  looked  at  me  for  a  mot 
ment  in  a  manner  that  inade  n^e  fear  I 
had  uttered  something  indispreet,an4 
then  continued,  *'  To  please  Peeilsp 
no  male  creature  is  ever  admitted 
within  our  doors ;  but  I  ;do  not  sub- 
ject myself  tp  these  rules,, fo;r  J  often 
walk  down  to  the  vilh^^  witl\  our 
good  Curate,  and  the  other  ecclesi- 
astics who  come  to  taymass.in  the 
little  chapel,  where  Ceole  sits  behind 
a  curtain,  and  fulfils  the  duties  of  her 
religion  without  ever,  beholding  thf 
face  of  the  priest  who  administers  to 
them.  These  are  the  only  men  who 
enter  the  walls  of  our  castle,  exjcej^ 
the  old  porter  who  always  accomiuMi 
nies  them ;  and  they  come  no  fartne^ 
than  the  chapel,  which  has  a^  ^n- 
irauce  from  the  court,  and  a  little  sa* 
cristy  adjoining."  Slje  was  interrupt-ii. 
ed  by  one  of  the  servants  coming  tq 
€all  her,  and  Cecile,  immediately  say- 
ing she  thought  it  too  cold  to  sit  longf 
ex,  took  my  arm,  and  after  another 
turn  on  this  deli^tful  terrace,  and  vi- 
siting some  of  it^e  flower-pots,  whiph 
€ee(ned  to  be  under  her  peculiar  care, 
we  went  into  the  house,  where  I  left 
her  to  repose  in  her  apartment,  while 
I  retired  to  my  antique  chamber,  front 
whence  I  enjoyed  a  delightful  proa-* 
pect  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

In  about  an  hour,  the  elder  Lady  of 
Varesne  came  to  show  me  some  of  her 
sister's  ingenious  works,  which  con- 
firmed mo  more  and  ^more  in  the  idt?a 
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of  €ectle  bef hg  a  rhm :  4he  then  coit« 
ducted  me  to  a  Httle  room  on  the  top 
of  the  house^  from  whence  we  beheld 
ihesetting  sun,  iHuminating  n  magni* 
ficent  view  of  the  vatiey,  and  the  dis^ 
tent  moantaina.  Ieiq>re88edmjfeari 
lett  her  aister  should^  have  tiiM  her- 
self  with  walking  on  the  terrace,  m 
compliment  to  me;  but  die  said,^— 
**  €ecil0  takea  the  air  constanliy  in' 
her  own:  territory^  though  she  has 
neret  been  here  since  her  frightful 
ilhiesa,  so  many  years  ago;  indeed,  she 
would  be  half  dead  before  she  could 
get  up  all  these  stairs,  (bad  she  no 
other  reason  to  shun  this  chamber) 
and,  beside,  if  she  were  even  with  us 
at  this  moment,  she  would  not  look 
from  hence  into  the  valley,  lest  she 
might  behold  some  of  the  olgects  of 
her  rooted  aversion.  By  the  by,  you 
shewed  no  astoiifishment  on  diiseoveivi 
ing  Cecile'a  atrange  abhorrence  of  the 
naile  aex.  Is  it  |H)S6ible^at  yon  can 
have  heard  any  thing  of  her  melan« 
choly  story?"  I  answered,  by  telling 
her  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  her 
aistev  hatirtg  been  a  nun,  and  was  sur* 
prised  at  her  assuring  me  that  such  a 
thought  had  never  entered  the  mind 
of  Cecile.  My  curiosity  was  now  great-* 
ly  augmented,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
frankness  of  the  elder  Lady  of  Vttresne, 
J  ventured  to  ask  some  questions  on 
the  subject  of  her  sietar's  seclusion,  to 
which  sne  replied,  **  If  you  will  con* 
sent  to  remain  a  tittle  time  in  our  caa- 
tk,  you  will  probably  hear  the  story 
of  Cecile  from  heradf,  which  is  far 
more  interesting  than  when  rdiated  by 
any  other  person ;  and  you  need  not 
fear  that  she  should  be  too  much  agi« 
tated  by  the  recital,  for  her  mental 
wounds  have  been  long  healed,  though 
the  injury  sustained  by  her  mortal 
frame  can  never  be  cured."  Having 
thus  aso^tained  that  all  ny  conijec- 
tures  in  regard  to  'Cedle  were  so  fair 
firom  the  truth,  and  having  also  disco* 
yered  that  there  woidd  be  no  dtffieuU 
ty  in  arranging  for  the  payment  of 
my  board  and  lodging,  I  determined 
to  remain  a  few  weeks  under  the  roof 
of  my  kind  hostesses,  if  the  invitation 
of  the  younger  sister  should  be  given 
with  as  much  warm^  as  that  of  tho 
elder. 

On  descending  from  the  top  of  tha 
house,  we  were  met  by  two  little  girls 
who  told  my  companion  that  the  Liady 
Cecile  had  sent  them  to  request  her 
company,  and  that  of  the  stnmger,  in 
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the  bine  draWing-Tooin.  **  TWs  is  a 
compliment  to  you,"  said  Rose,  ^  for 
at  tnis  season  of  the  year  my  sister 
and  I,  after  the  evening's  walk,  are 
not  accustomed  to  meet  tin  suppet'-^ 
time,  and  except  in  rtiiny  weather  shfe 
sddom  inhabits .  the  ^obm  whei^  she 
is  now  waiting  for  us."  We  then 
hastened  tbob^  the  summons  of  the 
invalid,  whom  we  fbund  reclining  oh 
the  sofa  with  a  book  in  her  ^and, 
which  she  seemed  to  be  marking  with 
a  ]f»encil,  and  so  engrossed  by  it  was 
her  attention  that  she  did  not  observe 
our  entrance  till  we  were  dose  by  her 
aide.  She  did  not  rise  up  to  receive 
me,  only  stretched  out  her  band  to 
take  mine,  making  me  sit  down  on  the 
chair  beside  her  couch,  and  shewed 
me  a  volume  of  ComeiUe's  tragedies, 
in  which  she  had  marited  a  passage 
she  oould  not  quote  accurately  in  our 
conversation  on  the  subject  that  mom« 
ing:  but  perceiving  that  Hose  had 
taken  a  seat  and  opened  her  work- 
bag,  she  turned  to  other  topics,  in 
which  bar  good  sister  was  more  ca« ' 
pable  of  taking  a  part. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  both 
the  Ladies  of  Varesne  asked  me  a  va-^ 
riety  of  quesdons  about  my  travels, 
and  the  customs  and  manners  of  my 
own  country  and  others ;  seeming  to 
take  more  pleasure  in  accounts  of  foU 
reign  lands,  from  never  having  beeh 
out  ef  their  own.  The  hours  passed 
away  rapidly ;  Cecile's  prelection  for 
me  made  a  quick  progress,  and  the 
two  sisters  gained  so  much  on  my 
good  will,  tnat  before  we  parted  for 
the  night,  I  had  promised  to  remain 
some  weeks  in  their  castle ;  having 
first  stipulated  fbr  the  tiberty  of  pass- 
ing most  part  of  the  day  akne,  as  ne* 
oesaary  to  my  weak  hei^Ith  and  solitary 
habits.  I  shall  not  trouble  my  read- 
ers with  a  description  of  the  romantic 
<tountry  I  found  to  explore,  or  an  ao- 
eoont  of  the  delightful  walks  I  took' 
bo^  in  company  and  alone :  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  finest  autumnal  wea- 
ker favoured  my  visit,  tod  that  my 
health  and  soints  improved  during 
my 'abode  at  tne  castle  of  Varesne. 

£very  day  I  flattered  myself  tl)at 
my  cunoaity  res^ting  the  seclusion 
in  which  these  sisters  lived  would  be 
gratified ;  but  one  week  and  another 
week  passed  without  returning  to  the 
subject,-  and  I  was  almost  satisfied  to 
remain  in  ignorance:  Cecile  tUkcd  of 
litcratu»0>  and  Rose  of  houfieh<^d  af^ 
5  P 
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fairsT"  fttid  bolh  Joined  iii^descdhtkig 
t>ti  the  haiypitvesd  of  religious  phitoso- 
•l^y,  and  the  pleasure  of  benevolent 
«eii<m8 ;  ifitersp^sing  their  discourse 
^^i^  many  interesting  loe&l  ane^otes, 
whi6h  shewed  the  <maracters  of  the 
two  -sisters  in  a  Tery  agreeable  point 
of  •view.'      ' 

I  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  castle 
of  Varesne  about  three  weeks,  Ivhen 
'  one  day,  after  a  long  valk  among  the 
'hills,  on  entering  the  dining-room,  I 
found  the  soup  on  the  table,  and  Rose 
waiting  dinner  for  me.  Cedlewas  not 
there,  and  only  two  covers  were  Iwd, 
. I  was  surprised, -as  I  had  not  helu*d 
any  thing  of  her  being  indisposed.  "  Is 
your  sister  ill  ?"  said  I.  **  No,"  re- 
plied Rose,  *'  she  is,  thank  God !  nei- 
ther sick  nor  sad,  but  she  will  not 
leave  her  own  -aputment  to-day." 
My  curiosity,  w^ich  had  slept  W 
some  time,  was  a^ain  excited,  but  I 
ikuppressed  the  Why?  which  was  at 
ray  tongue's  fend,  and  Rose,  after  ta*- 
kmgsomespoonfuls  of  soup,  continued. 
*'  The  truth  is,  that  Cecile  is  a  very 
romantic  creature,  and  nothing  wiu 
ever  induce  her  to  break  the  two  vows 
fihe  made  together:  that  is,  never  to 
bratow  hospitality  on  a  male  creature, 
and  never  to  behold  the  light  of  the 
8un  on  this  day  of  the  vear.  Eighteen 
years  has  she  strictly  adhered  to  them, 
and  for  the  first  eight  this  anniversary 
of  the  day  which  fixed  ^le  desthay  of 
Cecile,  wiis,  m  truth,  a  day  of  the 
blackest  melancholy,  and;  for  a  week 
after,  she  used  to  be  wretchedly  iU : 
but  time  has  at  length  produced  its 
-  natural  efiect;  the  painful  impres- 
sions have  worn  off  by  d^rees,  and 
the  sharpness  of  her  sorrows  bdng 
blunted,  she  talks  of  them  as  a  ro- 
mance of  other  times,  and  is  capable 
of  entering  into  details  of  her  early 
•days,  wi^  pleasure  rather  than  pain. 
The  gloomy  appearance  you  will  ob- 
serve in  all  around  her,  whitih  was  at 
first  a  faint  picture  of  her  feelings,  is 
now  become  a  mere  matter  of  habit ; 
but  I  think  Cecile's  story  must  be 
rendered  doubly  interesting  by  it,  and, 
therefwe,  I  have  wished-  you  lo  hear 
it  on  this  day,  and  ftom  her  own  lips." 

We  had  scarcdy  dined,  when  the 
elder  of  the  female  servants  came  to 
tdll  us  that  the  Lady  Cecile  expected 
ns  to  drink  coffee  in  her  apartment. 
We  immediately  obeyed  the  summons, 
and,  notwithstanding  what  I  had  just 
heard  from  her  6lder  sister,  I  could  not 
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help  being;  b'tardedon'  fiM  enteidkg 
the  room,  -from  which  the  light  of  dii^y 
vras' completely  excluded.  jQl  the  fur- 
niture was  covered  with  black,  and 
Cecile,  in  deep  mourning,  reclining  on 
hier  couch,  -was  scarcely  to' be  dfstin- 
guished,  except  by  her  pale  ^ace,  which 
was  almost  the  only  white  ol^ect' vi- 
sible. She  instantly  rose  up,  and  eame 
to  meet  me,  saying,  as  she  took  iny 
hand,  in  a  lively  ton*  of  voice,  whlchi 
at  thatmomentsouhded  strange tomy 
cars,  ^'  How  kind  you  are  tome,  who 
doubtless  appears  to  you  a  little  mad. 
In  truth,  sorrow  had  once  almost  in« 
curably  turned  my  brain ;  but  time 

'  administers  the  remedy  for  every 'fevil ; 
and  I  am  now  as  calm  and  contented 
as  if  I  had  never  known  the  weight 
of  misery  which  crushed  me  down  for 
years."  She  then  made  me^t  on  the 
couch  by  her,  and  talked  in^  her  usual 
manner,  inquiring  whitherl  hatd  di- 
rected mv  morning's  walkj^and  if  a 
certain  twe  ^hich  she  reni^bered  in 
that  spot  still  remained.  On  my  an- 
swering in  the  negative,  she  replied, 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  I  thought 

•  rtie  sc^itary  remnant  of  an  ancient  fo- 
rest mightbave  outlived  the  storm;  as 
the' last  reHes  of  an  ancient  house  have 
done ;"  and  then!  turned  the  conversa- 
tion, as  she  wts  often  wont  to  do,  to 
the  events  of  thb  French  Revolutimi, 
and  the  distresses  it  had  occasioned  in 
that  vicinity.    Meanwhile  her  sister 

'  poured  out  the  cofiee,  and  I  b^n  to 
distinguish  the  objects  nvhich  snr- 
rounded  me.  The  ihost  remarkable 
was  a  picture,  fitmi  over  which  the 
mysterious  curtain  had  been  removed  ; 
and  lights  being  now  placed  on  each 
idde  of  It,  I  perceived  the  portrait  of  a 
very  handsome  man,  whom  I  had  no 

'  doubt  would  occupy  a  chief  part  of 
the  narrative  I  was  about  to  bear. 

As  soon  as  we  had  drank  our  coflfte, 
'Rosfe,  on  a  sign  from  her  sist^,  rung 
a  hand^bell  which  lay  dn  the  table, 
and  the  oldest  of  the  fomale  servants 
(whom  I  perceived  to  be  theonly  per- 
son of  die  household  admitted  on  this 
occasion)' removed  the  cups,  and  then 
dosed  the  double  doorr,  which  secured 
the  tranquillity  df  the  apartment.  As 
soon  as  this  was  done,  the  younger 
Lady  of  Varesne,  turning  to  her  sister, 
saM,  "  Have  you  communicated  any 
part  of  my  story  to  our  new  friend  ? 
to  which  Rose  replied  that  she  had 
'not,  because  she  tnought  it  would  be 
son^uch  more  interestingfrom  herowu 
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At  this^  and»  addiessing  herself  to  me,  ] 
^^Oframenced  h&  wxx9,tive  as  follows  :— 
.  <  '*  It  is  needless  tatroubk  you  with 
<the  history  of  our  decayed  fsunily^ 
once  of  great  ccmsequence  in  this,  pro- 
Yinoe.  .Suffice  it  to  say^  that  my  fa- 
ih^  was  the  only  surviving  represen* 
twiiveof  a  noble  and  ancient  house, 
whOy  after  having  passed  several  years 
m.  Uie  dissipation  of  the  metropofis^ 
was  persuaded  by  my  mother  to  change 
his  habits  of  Ufe>  retire  to  the  posses* 
fiions  of  his  anoestorSy  and  reside  al- 
temateiy  in  this  castle,  then  in  a  very 
different  state  from  the  present,  and  a 
handsome  hquse  whidi  he  possessed^ 

in.  the  city  of  T .    For  fifteen 

years  their  tranquillity  suffered  little 
interruption,  except  from  the  ^eath  of 
children  too  young  to  be  long  remem- 
bered, and  their  vain  anxiety  for  a 
soo^  which  my  poor-  mother  lived  to 
thank  God  for  having  denied  to  her. 
'  *'  My  sister  was  almost  fourteen  ; 
and  I  haia  only  finished  my  third  year, 
wh^n  we  were  afflicted  by  the  irrepa- 
rable misfortune  of  my  father's  death, 
after  a  few  days'  illuess :  I  have  but 
a  iaint  recollection  of  this  event,  and 
suU  les^  do  I  remember  of  other  cir- 
cumstances, immediately-  following; 
hut,  from  my  sister,  I  have  heard  that 
at  that  period  commence4  the  ill 
health  of  our  good  mother,  who  lived 
the  life  of  an  invalid  for  more  than 
twentv  years  afW.  Being  far  distant 
Irom  her  own  relations,  none  of  whom 
^e  had  beheld  since  her  change  of 
abode,  and  having  formed  few  inti- , 
macies  during  my  father's  life  time, 
fhe  withdrew  from  all  society  aa  the 
departure  pf  his  intimate  ^iend,  Mr 
X)e  Cassafes,  who  removed  with  his. 
£Mnily  to  the  metropc^  when  I  was 
about  six  years  old.  From  this  time 
our  castle  became  quite  solitary,  my. 
•mother  s  health  being  such  as  to  con- 
jine  her  to  her  ctiamber  for  mondis 
together,  during  whidbi  Rose  acted  en- 
tirely as  mistress  of  the  house ;  but 
as  we  received  no  visitors  except  the 
physieianand  the  curate,  her  business 
•  .was  restricted  to  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments and  ec<momy,  in  which  me 
ibund  an  occupation  that  pleased  in- 
stead of  fatiguing  her ;  so  that  after  I 
became  old  enough  to  share  hev  la- 
bour%  she  still  continued  her  accus- 
tomedi  cares,  while  her  less  useful 
sister  ransacked  tbe  old  library  for 
Jsooks  of  history  and  devotion  to  read 


MS 

to  hersufi^fagfareu^.:  Tbg  Cv?r^*s 
^ster,  an  old  T^^y  who  loved  to  hear 
herself  talk,  had  by  degrees  >obtaiped 
the  privilege  pf  beipg  ,our  ^eiqu^t 
visitor,  and,  at  the  age  of  thirt^n  or 
fourteen,  I  was  often  left  to  cQtef tain 
her  while  my  moth^  reposed^  and  my 
sister  was  employed  in  some  of  the 
duties  of  a  g(X)d  housewife.  .  Made- 
moiselle Suzette,  though  peevish  and 
illiterate,  soon  contrived  to  rcoider 
these  t^  a  Uie  interviews  extremely 
interesting  to  me.  She  had  been 
crossed  in  love  at  an  early  age;  and, 
though  now  far  advanced  in  years, 
still  delighted  in  talking  over  the  nns-% 
^ortimes  of  her  yojath,  and  telling  how 
her  beautiful  Frederic  had  been  forced 
>  by  his  cruel  father  into  the  eoclesi- 
.  astical  profession,  and  how  he  died  in 
three  years  after.  My  tears  never 
failed  to  flow  at  this  catastrophe  ;  and, 
in  consequi^oe,  I  was  made  the  con- 
fidante of  all  the  recollected  incidents 
connected  vdth  it,  to  which  I,  heark-. 
cnedwith  the  greatest  attention.  These 
anecdotes  being  entrusted  to  me  as 
secrets,  I  never  imparted  them  to  any 
one ;  but  I  reflected  on  them  the  more ; 
and,  after  the  death  of  the.  brother, 
and  consequent  removal  of  the  sis^r, 
when  I  was  about  fijfteen,  I  often  ine« 
ditated  in  solitude  on.  her  story. 
Though  not  very  mu<^  attached  to 
her,  I. regretted  her  departure,  and 
only  found  oonsolatbn  for  the  loss  of 
her  society  by  the  perusal  of  a  heap 
of  romances  and  poetical  works  which 
I  had.  lately  discovered  in  an  u^er 
sheK  in  the  library.  My  moUier.was 
not.  in  a  state  to  attend  to  my  occupa- 
tions ;  and  my  sister  was  so  indulgent 
to  her  child  (as  she  used  to  call  Qie,)  - 
that  she  took  a  great  deal  ^  trouble 
on  herself  which  should  have  fallen  to 
my  share ;  in  consequence  I  had^far 
too  much  leisure  to  bestow  on  my  un- 
profitable studies,  and  became  more 
and  more  romantic  every  day. ,  But 
Rose  had  no  fears  for  me;  she  did 
not  suspect. her  sister  of  being  less 
prudent  than  herself;  and,  having 
proved.her  own  discretion  by  the  re- 
fusal of  an  offer  of  marriage  from  & 
person  whom  she  liked,  butwhpse 
circumstances  rendered :  him  an  un- 
sui^ble  match,  without  any  durable 
regret,  she  supposed  that,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  I  should  be  equally  well 
judging.  Alas!  her  opinion  of  .mo 
was  always  better,  thsoi  I  deser vt4* 
.    f^  Our  days  were  pagi^  in,  rctire<« 
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men^  and  tr»iq|ul]lity;.iQy.  inoyttAei;'^ 

malailies  na^  auDsided  into  th^t  stato 
of  general  weakness  aiid. slight  aiU 
n\ents  which  Qccasion  qo  immediate 
ftpprejieiisioti ;  she  and  my  si^er  in* 
duJged  me  in  every  thing*  ai^d  I  loved 
them  both  dearly ;  the  pleasures  of 
friendship  I  enjoyed  in  aU  their,  per* 
fectiod^  and)  hut  for  the  jconfidepces 
of  Mademoiselle  Suzette,  which  I  had 
treasured  up  in  my  memory,  and-  the 
pernicious  volumes  which  J  penis^ 
with  such  avidity^  perhaps  I  should 
never  have  thou^t  of  any  other  spe* 
cies  of  happiness ;  as  Jt  was,  my  inuu 
gihatioti  would  often  picture  to  itself 
the  form  of  a  youthful  lover,  embelr 
lished  with  all  the  external  heautVy 
and  endowed  with  all  the  moral  worth, 
which  were  lavished  on  tlie  heroes  of 
my  favourite  studies;  and  I  longed 
for  some  propitious  accident ,  which 
might  bring  before .  my  eyes  this 
char]ming  creature ;  none  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  youths,  whom  I  had  met  at 
church  or  in  our  walks,  deserving  to 
be  invested  with  the  qualities  depict*, 
ed  in  my.  mind.  My  mother  and 
sister  would  smile  at  hearin<]^  me  de- 
scribe the  soi;^  of  person  who  could 
alone  obtain  my,  approbation,  and 
both  assured  me  I  snould  not  meet 
with  such  a  man,'  while  I.  declared 
that  no  other  should  ever  induce  me 
to  resigii  the  name  of  Varesne. . 

"  One  cold  and  autumnal  evening, 
my  sister  and  I  were  seated  by  our 
mother^s  couch,  near  a  cheerful  fire  ; 
Hose  at  her  needle  work,  and  I  readf 
ing  aloud,  according  to  our  custona; 
expecting  no.interruption,jind  desiring 
no  intruders ;  when  a  sudden  ringing 
of  the  bell  at  the  outward  gate  surpri- 
sed and  somewhat  alarmed  us.  My 
sister  immediately  rose  from  her  seat 
to  go  and  inquire  the  £auae  of  this 
unusual  sound,  but  my  mother  desi^ 
that  we  would  neither  of  us  leave,  heij 
ana  in  a  few  minutes  we  wereputout 
of  suspense  by  the  porter  hurrying  in* 
to  the  room  (with  some  of  the  other 
servants  behind  him^,  to  aonouBce 
the^  extraordinary  arrival,  of  a  hand* 
sonoie  young  gentleman  all  alone,  and 
appearing  much  fatigued,  who  had 
alighted  from  a  horse  covered  with 
sweat  and  foam,  entered  the  court 
without  asking  any  qmsstions  the  mo- 
ment ^he  gate  waa  unclosed,  and  after 
helping  to  shut  and  Iqck  it,  had  made 
it  hid  earnest  entreaty  to  have  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  the  .lady  of  th^ 


caatle,  to  mh&itk  bfthad  w&meMAgvtanf 
particular  to  commuiiioate.  My  sistcv 
and  I9  terrified  by  we.  knew  wH-wkufyr 
implored  my  mother  not  lo  grant  i^ 
request ;  .but  «he  declared  die  had  itf# 
appr^en^oQB,  audi  b^^ged  of^^us  t» 
compose -ourselves,  while  Jlntoaie>as« 
sored  us,  that  the  person  who  dtmand^ 
ed  admiasiondidJiot  looklike  »iobbev| 
we,  ^erefore,  ceoseatedrte  netire  m$m 
adjoining  rooQA,  where  b^  nIsiDgt  the  • 
certain  of  a  glass  door,  wetconkt  £•& 
ti^uish  who  entered  by.  tfaaaoppositeL  ^ 
f'  We  wer>e  touch  suspnaedt^  aem 
the  suppoaed  assasslii  walkdirecdjsiip 
to  the  old  lady/ and  aflber  a  fewnv^rdsi 
which  we  <aould  not  bear,.stD0p'd0Wtt 
for  her  to  kiss  his  cheeks;  lOieiibak 
took,  his  hand,  and  making  :him:^ 
down  by  her  on  the  chair  I  had  just 
left,  hearjcened  attentively  /iAtile  he 
talked  to  hec  with  great  eaajfestBess. 
During:  this  time  I  had  a  fiift  oppor'^ 
tunity  of  observing  him,  for  $ke  light 
of  the  lamp  fell  exactly  ooalua.fkce, 
and  shewed  me  the  handeomfest  set  of 
features  I  had  ever  seen,  iihrniaated 
by  the  most  animated  .  expresskmi 
which,  while  oay  mother  vitm  aaswer* 
ing  kun,  softened  into  a  lookof  Joider 
veneration,  his  bri^'eycafilMng  with 
tears  mwe  than  onoeas helist^^  te 
her  words.  .  I  will  not  attempti  to  de<i 
scribe  to  you  the  emotions  excUedin 
my  bosom,  by.  an  dbieU  ao  eharmmg 
and  so  new.  *<  How  beautiftil  la  tiiati 
face  I"  I  whispered  to  my  sister;  and 
never  shall  I  forget  the  chiM  wlnth 
crept  over  my  heartt  when  aherefdied 
carelessly,  "  Not  very  beautHol,  but 
pleasing  and  eq^presaive*''  Ithonght 
she  was  to>feel  exactly  aa  Idid^aiul 
was  both  surprised  and  ang^  at  per*  > 
ceiving  that  she  sawnotlung  extnwm 
dinary.Hi  an  blyec^  who  appeared,  te 
me  a  perfect  hero  of  neroanop  >  l,  there«* 
fore,,  gave  no  further  utteranoe  lo  aaj 
thouj^ts^but  eoQtinued  to  gase  in  m^ 
lent  admiration  ontheatrengper.  Sucb^ 
my  dear  madam^  waa  the  first  inifaree* 
sion  made  on  my  unauspecting  mind, 
by  one  of  the  perfidious  sex. 
^  *'  After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  my  mother  rang  the  beU, 
and  my  sister  and  I  entered  the  room* 
The  you^  rose,  at  our  approach,  bowed 
to  Rose  with  aomewhat  of  the  familia* 
rity4>f  an  old  acquaintanoet,  but  to  me 
with  the  air  of  an  utter  stringer  ;  and 
before  a  word  had  been  spoken  by  any 
of  us,  Antoine  appearing,  my  mo^ier 
desired  him  to  sluit  both,  the  doom,  aa 
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what  they  s^d,  I  aooii^AscbVared  th6 
causes  of  the  danger  in  which  he  found 
himself,  and  the  great  necessity  of 
temporary  concealmen  t.  1 1  appeared, 
l)y  his  account^  that  he  had  been  so 
umortunate  fus  to  inflict  a  severe  wound 
on  a  young  man>  who  had  insulted 
him  so  grossly,  that  he  could  not  avoid 
a  duel ;  and>  as  there  were  drcmn- 
stances  attending  this  affidr  which  ren-^ 
dered  it  peculiarly  dangerous  for  him 
to  be  discovered,  in  case  of  a  fatal  ter- 
mination, and  having  already  mad^ 
two  perilous  and  fruitless  attemptis  to 
troBs  the  frontiers,  he  at  length,  on 
finding  himsdf'  near  the  Castle  of 
Varesne,  had  determined  to  implore. 
&e  {Hx>tection  of  his  parent's  old  friend, 
and  therefore  came  boldly  to  throw 
himself  at  my  mother's  feet,  and  seek 
an  asylum  under  her  roof,  until  tibe 
hour  of  danger  should  pass  away. 

*'  In  a  few  days  it  was  known^ 
through  all  the  neighbourhood,  tjiat 
a  new  inmate  had  been  added  to  our 
family  drde,  and  no  ond  doubted  that 
this  was  mj  mother's  nephew.  The 
change  whidi  had  taken  place  in 
-Henry's  person,  during  the  years  of 
his  absence,  was  such  as  to  guard  him 
£ompletdy  agaiiist  the  suspicions  of 
casual  observers,  and  he  ran  no  risk 
of  being  accosted  by  any  acquaintance 
jof  Alphonse,  who  had  never  been  at 
tike  Castle  of  Vuresne  but  once  for 
three  days,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
no  other  visitor  was  admitted.  Thus, 
Henry  De  Cassales  was  at  once  esta- 
l)lisfaed  in  our  house,  under. such  a 
fomlnnation  of  circumstances  as  to 
|>roduce  a  degncee  of  intimacy  with  its 
inhalntants,  mat  cduld  scarcely  have 
occurred  in  a  difi&rent  situation ;  and, 
in  a  very  short  time,  I  became  as  fa- 
miliar with  him  as  if  he  had  been  my 
brother.  He  appeared  to  be  as  fond 
of  books  as  mysetf,  and  we  used  to  pass 
bouts  together  in  the  library,  wmle 
piy  mother  reposed,  and  my  sister  was 
occupied  with  the  household  afiktrs*; 
^ut  Henry  was  then  uncorrupted  by 
a  wicked  world,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  innocent  affection  he  shewed 
for  me  was  at  that  time  sincere :  we 
liad  no  suspicious  observers  to  censure 
our  actions,  and  happy  in  the  present, 
we  thought  not  of  the  future,  until 
my  mother's  confessor  sujirgested  to 
did  not  take  any  notice  ei  me,  bein^.  her  the  imprudence  of  suffering  two 
entirely  oocupted  in  answering  the  persons  of  our  ages  to  be  constantly 
numerojis  questions  addressed  to  him  ^together,  unless  she  was*  prepared  to 
by  my  mother;  but  paying  attsnMonto    'approve  of  the  groiring  attachment 
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slpehadaMenC  of>4toliM^fitence  to  eh^ 
tcust  to  him  ;  and  while  he  ^was  ob6y<* 
ingthis  order,  she  said  to  us  in  a  low 
Viioe^ '  Thia  youth  is  Henry  De  Ca»ii 
sahsy  of  whose  &miiy  you  haveefWn 
hfliardmeapfidc, and  of  inphem  I  should 
think-Ro8«  mij^t  have  some  reoollec« 
tion.'  My  sister  was  begi  nning  to  ad* 
dressi  some  words  of  recognition  to  the 
strainer,  vwhen  Antoine  approached, 
and  my  mother  told  him  toat  ife.was 
neeessaiy  for  Ms  De  dassales  to  pass 
for^Lnemev  of  hers,  just  arrived  from 
Switxerland,  on  a  short  leave  of  ab^ 
8ettee,.and  about  to  return  thither  as 
soon  as.it.  expired.  *  This,'  said  she, 
'  is  the  answer  to  be  given  to  any  one 
ithahappiena  to  make  inquiries,  and  I 
depend  on  you,  Antoine,  as  a  person 
yhom  liiave  found  faithM  a^d  trusts 
wort^  fem  the  first  day  you  entered 
my  aervse,  to  prevent  aa  much  as 
possible  j81  talk  on  the  subject ;  in^ 
deed,  weill  it  practicable  ta  keep  this 
gentkman'a;  arrival  a  secret  from  the 
neighbourhood,  it  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tion to  mod  (You  may  suj^ose  how 
all  this,  romantie  mjFStery  was  cal*- 
ciUated  to  seise  on  my  imagination!) 
Antoine,  who  had  not  reoognised  Hen^- 
ry^  aaidiherefere  hadnot  involunti^ly 
bietrayed  iiim  to  the  other  tervants, 
assured  my  mother,  that  nothing  osuld 
be  earner  than  to  pass  him  off  for  her 
nephew  J  and  in  fact  the  next  day 
all  who  had  heard  of  his  arriVal  at  the 
castle,  beli^ed  him  to  be  Alphonse 
d'Exmas,  who  had<  not  been  there  fbr 
Bevectlyean. 

^*  Antoine  having  received  aU  the 
necessary  directions  about  the  eonoeal- 
meat  of  our  visitor,  my  mother's  next 
cave^was  to  send  Rose  to  have  a  suit- 
able apartmfint  prepared  lor  him,,  and 
during  her  absence  I  remained  sUent^ 
gasiing  at  the  object  which  had  created 
In  my  mind  an  intetettisb  new  and  so 
atrong,  that  I  did  not  understand  my 
ownmlingi.  Henry  was  really  a  very 
handsome  youth,  as  you  may  peredve 
bv  that  portrait^  which  was  a  striking 
likeness,— H[Rose,  my  dear,  hold  the 
candle  a  little  higher,  that  Madame 
may  be  able  to  distinguish  the  fea« 
tures)— ^and  my  imagination  surround* 
ed  him  with  that  halo  of  excellence 
which  the  blind  deity  so  liberally  be- 
stows on  the  idols  of  his  votaries.   He 
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Ukdr  to-  be v^'consequenee.  After 
tbia  hint^  our  needngs  were  coDtiQV* 
nUy  intenrtipted,.wi^oat  our  guessing 
ihatit  was  (k>ne  on  purpose^  and  the 
obstacles  thus  thrown  in  the  way  of 
our  intercourse^  only,  rendered  more 
valuable  the  moments  we  coold  pass 
together. 

^'  The  m^tersous  introduction  of 
€ur  young  visitor^  and  all  the  oiroum- 
Btaeces  belonging  to  his  abode  in  the' 
Castle  of  Varesne,  especially  the  dan« 
gerous  auspense  attendaat^n  his  wom 
cealment>  rendered  him  an  object  4ii 
peculiar  interest  to  my*  mother  and 
aister,  (how  much  more  then  to  mel) 
^hile  several  slight  ahunnsi  which  oo« 
ourred  from  time  to  time  on  his  ac- 
count,  augmented  the  interest  which 
he  ^cited  in  our  little  circle,  and  drew 
:Ua  doeer  together  every  day. 

"  Henry  De  Cassales  had  been  with 
UB  about  two  months,  when  news  were 
npeived  of  the  unexpected  favourable 
termination  .of  the  doubtM  affiur; 
■the  wounded  man  was  slowly  reco^ 
vering ;  the  acrim<niy  of  his  friends 
was  softened,  and  there  was  no  longer 
any  pretext  for  his  offender's  £mher 
delay  at  Varesne.  Nev^  shall  I  Sor- 
^t  the  day  on  which  the  arrival  of  a 
special  messenger  announced  to  H^ury 
that  he  was  a  free  man  ;  already  a  re- 
port of  it  had  reached  us,  without 
making  any  strong  impression;,  but 
.when  my  mother,  onemomisg,  ent»f« 
ed  the  break&st  room,  at  an  unusual 
•hour,  with  a  joyful  oountenanccv  and 
gave  Henry  a  letter  which  had  bfsen 
inclosed  to  her,  telling  us  that  it  was 
the  confirmation  of  the  good  news 
which  had  lately  been  spr^  abroad, 
|he  story  could  no  longer  be  doubted. 
Bose  looked  aa  mudi  delighted  as  my 
mother,  and  congratulated  Henry  on 
being  no  longer  a. priaoner ;  I  endea- 
^ftmxed  to  do  the  same,  bat  could  not 
venture  to  continuethe  sentence  I  had 
•begun,  lest  I  shouldi>unt  into  tears ; 
its  for  him,  be  turned  fute  pa^,  seem* 
ed  to  find  as  much  difficulty  in  break-* 
ing  thesealpf  his  letter,as  if  ithad  been 
maide  of  some  hiurd  substance,  and 
then  kept  it  in  his  hand  withoutopen- 
ing  it.  .My  mothergaaed  on  him  f<N:  a 
moment  with  astonuhment,  and  hap- 
.pening  to  turn  her  eyes  towards  mv 
•fiice,  appeared  to  be  suddenly  struck 
by  a  new  light,  and  foUoin^ng  the  first 
impulse  without  waiting,  to  refieet,  she 
exclaimed, '  What  can  all  this  mean  ? 
^ I  ezpeetcd npthingbut ic^joicings, and 
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I  behold vathars^gnsof  sorrow.'  H^i^ 
ry's  eyes  met  hers,  and  his  pale  face 
became  as  red  as  fire ;  he  then  looked  ' 
at  me,  and  perceiving  the  agitation  of 
my  countenance,  sealed  to  be  inspi- 
red with  a  iiew  resolution,  and  ad* 
dressing^  himself  to  my  mother,  de- 
dared,  that . '  instead  of  bein^  bapmr . 
at  the  favourable  tidings  which .  she 
had  announced  to  him,  he,  was  in  4e« 
spair  at  being  released  from  his  die- 
lightful  imprisonment,  and  that,  en<^' 
Gouraged  by  the  constant  kindness  ex- 
perienced from  her,  he  would  venture 
to  entrust  her  with  the  chief  cause  of. 
UsTegret,  which  it  was  in  her  power 
to  remove.' 

"  He  then  proceeded  to  declare  jua! 
unbounded  attachment  to  me,  in  terms 
as  new  to  my  ears  as  to  hers,  assuring 
her  he  should  leave  her  house  with 
comparative  tranquillity,  if  he  carried 
with  him  her  consent  to  love  me^  and 
pecmissiiHi  to  retuni  at  some  future 
period,  and  woo* me  for  his  bride.  In 
abort,  he  sai4  so  much  and  expressed 
bis  sentiments  with  such  ener^,  that 
between  his  reiterated  prayers,  and  my 
^ent  but  eloquent  tears,  my  good  mo- 
ther was  persuaded  to  say,  that,  if  he 
could  obtain  the  approbiaion  of  his. 
father,  he  might  return  to  Varesneas 
soon  as  his  twenty^rst  year  was  eom^ 
pleted,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
months.  This,  explanation  caused  a 
change  in  aU  our  fedings^  and  though 
it  was  settled  that  Henry  should  set 
out  for  Parici  next  morning,  the-r^ 
mainder  of  that  day  was  devoted  to 
happiness.  My  mother  took  leave  of 
Henry  when  she  was  going  to  bed, 
and  authorized  him  to  corre^iond  with 
ine,  aa  soon  as  he  should  obtain  the 
consent  of  his  father  to  our  union,  of 
which  he  appeared  so  sur^  and  which 
die  saw  no  reason  to  doubt.  *'  But 
remember,"  added  she,  '^un^  you 
have  his  approbation  of  Cecile  for  hia 
future  daughter-in-4aw,  I  cannot  con« 
nive  at  her  receiving  and  answering 
your  letters ;"  and  to  this  h^  agreed, 
declaring  that  his  father  would  neviv 
prove  im  obstacle  to  his  happiness.  ^ 
'  "  Next  morning,  my  sister  and  I 
were  up  at  a  very  early  hour,  to  see 
Henry  before. his  departure.  I  will 
give  you  no  description  of  our  partmg 
scene ;  his  tender  protestations ;  my 
melancholy  forebodings.  With  diii* 
culty  he  tore  himself  away ;  while  I 
threw  myself  into  the  arms  of  my  kind 
Rose,  in  aa  agony  of  grief,  whiph  re* 


Quired aHheMiflfectiontiteihchilgeTKJeto    atiotiierltetti^  froih^^Hchiy  to  ihy  ino- 


BUppbrt  and  soothe. '  After  ^ome  hours^ 
my  sister's  i^emonstrailces,  and  the 
h)ve  I  bore  my  mother,  whose  delicate 
nerves  I  feared  to  mjure  by  my  agita- 
tion, induced  nie  to  overcome  my  feel- 
ings ;  and  by  tfie  time  her  bell  rang, 
1  was  able  to  appear  before  my  good 
par^t  "w^b  tolemble  compofttwe.  Her 
conversation'  turned  entirely  on  the 
sttbject  of  our  departed  guest;  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  consdlation 
I  received;  in  hearkening  to  the  praises 
of  Henry  from  her  mouth.  In  a  few 
days  We  became  accustomed  to  his 
absence,  and  began  to  calculate  in 
what  number  of  days  we  might  hope 
for  his  letter  from  Paris.  News  of 
1dm  arrived  sooner  than  we  could  haVe 
expected ;  for  he  had  the  attention  to 
-iVrite  tcP  my  mother  from  the  only 
place  witere  he  stopped  to  sleep  on  his 
roiad.  His  letter  expressed  the  same 
ardent  auction  that  he  had  di^layed 
on  the  mining  of  his  departure,  and 
the  hope  that  his  next  would  contain 


ther,  informing  her  thaf^his*  father, 
4m  hearing  his  fhink  ^^al>  had  im« 
mediately  stopped  all  fiirther  proceed-^ 
ings  in  the  matrimonial  treaty,  and 
pven  a  full  consent  to  the  union  of 
his  son  with  Cecile,  on  condition  that 
the  nuptials  should  not  take  place  ^ 
^ur  years;  and  Henry  added  his  hope, 
l3iat  my  mother  would  not  object  to 
mycorrespondingwithhimdaringthat 
time.  Sab  consented,  and  our  epis^* 
tokry  intercourse  immediately  com* 
menced.  Henry's  letters  were  at  firat 
long,  afl^tionate,  and  interesting :  ex- 
pressing the  kindest  feelings  towards 
my '  mother  and  sister,  and  never  end« 
ing  without  some  words  of  polite  at- 
tadiment  firom  his  father.  My  mo« 
tiler  and  sister  were  satisfied  with  my 
prospects  of  fdicity,  and  flattered 
themselves,  that  Henry. and  I  were 
peecdiariy  adapted  for  each  otiier.  To 
me,  it  was  a  constant  and  delt^M 
occupation  to  read  and  answer  his  1^^ 
ters ;  and,  in  truth,  this  season  of  3« 


the  delightful  intelK^nce  of  his  fa-  hision  was  the  happiest  time  of  my 
thcp's  fullest  approbation.  Many  days  life.  Still,  I  was  uneasy  at  the  con<* 
passed  before  any  farther  tidings  reach-  tinual  delays  which  prevented  his  re- 
ed us ;  I  was  beginning  to  fear  that  turn,  and  would  sometimes  peevishly 
Henry  had  met  with  some  accident,  think^*that,  in  a  similar  case,  no  ob- 
whib  my  mother  and  sister  believed  Steele  could  detain  me ;  this  feeling, 
that  some  letter  had  gone  astrav ;'  but  however,  occurred  rarely.  Henry's 
at  length,  another  came  with  the  dis-  excuses  for  putting  off  the  promised 
heartening  n6ws,  that  during  his  ab-  visit,  firom  week  to  week,  and  from 
aence,  his  father  had  entered  into  a  " 


treaty  pf  marriage  fbr  him,  with 'the 

""dau^ter  of  an  old  friend;  but  he 

still  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  diffi< 


month  to  month,  were  at  least  plausi- 
ble, and  the  disturbances  which  then 
began  to  appear,  in  various  parts -of 
Franee>  rendered  it  very  natural  thkt 


cult  to  dissolve  this,  whenever  a  fa-  '  his  father  should  wish  to  keep  die 
▼onrable  opportunity  should  offer  for    youth  under  his  own  eye, 


explaining  his  prior  engagement  with 
one,  of  whose  parents  his  father  al- 
ways spoke  with  the  warmest  regard. 
Inclosed  in  thii?  letter  were  a  few  lines 
from  the  elder  Mr -De  Cassales,  ex- 
pressing his  gratitude  to  my  mother 
for  the  importai\t  service  rendered  to 
'^he  young  man  ;  but  it  did-  not  con^ 
tain  the  slightest  alhi^n  to  the  pro- 


At  length  the  flame  of  revolution 
buret  forth — the  whole  country  was 
in  a  ferment,  and  from'  time  to  time 
the  most  appalling  narrations  penetra- 
ted even  to  our  retired  nbode.  The 
letters  of  Henry  became  less  frequent 
and  shorter ;  he  had  been  *  obliged  to 
enter  into  the*  National  Guards,  and 
had  a  variety  of  new  occupations ;  could 


ject  of  matrimony,  ea*  make  any  men«   ifind  little  leisure  at  present,  but  ho- 


tion  of  either  me  or  my  sister ;  whidi 
last  o^nission  appeared  istrange,  and 
induced  my  motker  to  mispect,  that 
•Henry  was  in  great  awe  of  his  ^ther^ 
•and  that  the  latter  had  forgotten  the 
existence  of  her  dau^ters.  I  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  obstacles  which 
were  rising  to  impede  our  union,  and 
felt  as  if  they  would  increase  rather 
than  diminish;  but,  in  a  very  few 
da^s,  my  doubts  were  all  dispdled,  by 


ped  soon  to  be  able  to  write  at  kngtb, 
and  send  his  letter  by  a^afe  hand — 
was  not  able  to  fix  thetime  of  his  pro- 
mised visit,  but  k>oked  to  better  days,' 
^cc  &c.  In  tiiie  course  of  a  few  wte«ts 
more,  his  letters  entirely  ceased-^re- 
ports  from  Paris -grew  more  terrific, 
and  I  was  haunted  with  terrors,  which 
my  kind  mother  and  sister  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  dispel. 
^'  Many  months  had  elapsed  mnce 
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the  t«o^  of  H ehry^ii  tksl  iBtten,  and 
njd  tidingtr  of  him  had  readied  us^ 
dicmgh  we  had  all  Written  repeatedly^ 
not  Safy  addreadng  to  him  at  his  fa- 
ther's hotel,  bat  also  at  the  houses  of 
ifereraK  of  hfo  iViends.    EtimouTS  of 
what  was  passing  itf  the  metropolis, 
^stoni^hed  and   shocked  our   qtdet 
naghbourhood,  which-  began  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  fVequent  passage  of 
troops,  a  matter  hitherto  6f  rare  occurs* 
rente,  tmd  then  indeed  were  the  hor* 
tibfe  stories  multiplied';  but  I  heard 
them  not,  for  our  Teiy  retired  Vray  of 
li^  enabled  my  fHends  to  keep  much 
fit>m  my  knowledf^e,  until  one  mom-* 
ing  an  officer,  passing  through  the  vil- 
lage with  his  regiment,  demanded  per- 
mission td  pay  hi6  respects  to  Madame 
Be  Varestife,  who,  after  some  explana- 
tion, proved  to  be  the  vety  Alphonse 
d'Ermas,  whose  name-Henry  had  once 
borrowed.    My  mother  had  not  seen 
hei^  Ae^ew  since  he  was  an  infant, 
hut  appeared  very  glad  of  his  arrival^ 
and  flattered  by  his  attention  in  call- 
ing OB  her.    Sne  pressed  him  to  stop 
a  few  days  with  us,  but  (as  he  truly 
said )  these  were  not  times  for  yisits  of 
pleasure,  and  he  had'  only  left  hi» 
party,  which  had  halted  to  take  some 
r^eshment,  because  he  would  not 
pass^by  the  mansion  of  his  respectable 
kinswoman^  without  inquiring  after 
her  health.  -  While  he  was  taking  a 
hurried  repast,  my  mother  adced  him 
several  questions  about  persona  die 
bad  known  in  Paris,  to  the  answers  of 
which  I  paid  littte  attention,  but  lis- 
tened with  anxious  estpectation  for  die 
^  name  I  wished  to  hear,  and  yet  did 
Bot  dare  to  utter.   At  lengtlt  my  mo-* 
Iher  asked  her  nephew  if  he  knew  snf 
family  of- the  name  of  De  Gassalesr 
At  -mrst,  he  replied  in  the  negative, 
and  my  heart  sunk  at  the  disappoint' 
ment ;  but  in  a  moment  afler,'  he  said, 
'  Ah!  I  recollect  now,  that  was  the 
mine  of  a  young  man  who  was  witlv* 
in^n  inch  of  sufibring  l^  the  kmtetne 
as  an  Aristocrai,  about  three  month* 
ago,  but  wassaved  by  the  ludcy  circmn^ 
stance  of  having  married  llie  daughter 
of  a  furious  sansctdotte,  a  abort  dmt 
before.^—'  Tha^iis  not  the  person  I 
nieui/  said  my  mother;  'but  par^ 
hams  it  may  be  some  rdatioti  of  liift 
USi  you  know  any  one  dseof  diat 
name  ?'— '  No,'  replied  Alphonse,  *  1 
heard  hia  fkmily  spoken  o^  at  a  din* 
ner- party  one  day,  just  at  the  time  Of 
Ilia  niirrgw  escape,  but  did  not  pay 
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much  attention  to  wlitt  watf  :taid,  «i 
the  details  did  )iot  particularly  intev* 
reslme.  However,  I  think  some  person 
in  cotnpai^  mentioned  that  the  father 
of  Henry  De  Cwsales-^— '  •  Henry  V 
exclaimed  iny  sister*—'  Are  you  sure 
that  was  hisCnrlstian  name?*—'  Quite 
sure,'  answered  Alphonse ;  '  hecause 
a  young  man  who  s^t  Aext  me,  said^ 
he'had  iieard  of  three  or  £our  Henrys 
brought  to  ^e'lanteme,  and  executed 
instantaneously,  adding,  that  he)io« 
ped  they  would  not  some  day  begin  a 
general  massacre  of  all  Henrys,  a$  he* 
hkd  Himself  the  misfortune  Of  bearing 
the  name  of  a  monarch,  ^whose  memo- 
ry the  French  nation  had  once  idoli- 
zed.'—* But,'  added  my  mother,  with 
an  anxious  look  at  my  ^e  face ;  *  yo^n 
were  going  to  say  something  <yf  this 
man's  father.'^—'  I  know  noting  at 
aH'of  him/  said  Alpboilse,  'except^ 
what  I  wad  about  to  add.  Of  some  pes-r 
iton  hayhig  mentioned  thM  he  had  re» 
ikiovea  from  his  pi^incial  residence 
to  establbh  himself  in  Paris,  a  short 
time  before  the  commencement  of  die-* 
turbancesj'in  consequence  of  some  ac-» 
cession  of  fortune.'  My  mother  asked 
several  questions,  tending  to  elucidate 
this^tory,  but  could  obtain  no  faf« 
iher  information ;  and  Alphonse^  witljt 
many  protestations  of  regard,  left  oiii 
house,  unconscious  of  the  poison  he 
had  sprinkled  over  it.  My  mother  and 
sister  used  every  exertion  to  persuade 
me  that  it  could  not  be  our  Henry  to 
whom  the  above-mentioned  story  aU 
luded,  and  indeed  I  believed  it  still 
less  than  they  did ;  yet,  the  bare  idea 
of  sudi  a  thing  being  possible,  flash- 
ing across  my  mind  for  aA  instant,  had 
S*ven  so  great  a  riiock  to  my  spirits^ 
at  I  could  not  recover  inyself  mr  the 
whde  dky,  and  when  I  went  to  my 
bed  at  night,  the  pillow  was  bathed 
with  my  tears  before  I  could  fell  asleep^ 
"From  this  time ^ I  had  now  and 
then  short  fits  of  melancholy,  which 
I  oonc^ed  from  my  mother  and  sister^ 
and  only  indulged  when  taking  a  so- 
litary walk  in  the  neighbouring  woo^ 
^hich  was  my  greatest  consolation  i 
but  even  this  was  soon  to  be  denied 
me;  for  the  increasing  disturbances 
of  the  country,  and  the  continual  pas* 
sage  of  regular  or  irregular  troops, 
rendered  it  no  longer  safe  for  us  to 
enjoy  that  liberty  of  wandering  in  our 
own  domains,  to  which  we  had  nitlier*- 
to  been  accustomed.    The  post  from 
FAdsWaastopt;  reports  became  more 
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and  more  t«nr|j^;  1^4  |Jie,plaade^ 
ing  and  destroying  of-sonife^  i^f^ 
l)bunng  castles  made  HS  ^qgia  %o 
tremble /or  our  security;  even  our 
4)wn  peasantry  were  grpwing,  law  less; 
and  the  good  old  Curate  ^ntrrated  that 
we  would  confine  ourselves  wit^n  the 
walls  of  the  Castle^  imtil  the  restora- 
tion of  tranquillity,  Wj  should  havp 
removed  to  the  city,  of  T — ,  but  (hat 
my  mother's  state  of  health  rendered 
even  one  day's  journey  aQ  enterprise 
too  hazardous  for  her^  and  her  daug)v«- 
tefs  could  not  he^r  of  a  separation 
ifrom  her«  though  she  suggested  it, 
more  than  once,  as  a  temporary  means 
of  security.  We  therefore  contented 
ourselves  wijth  living  ^i  the  ^most  oI>- 
scure  manner,  seeing  or  beifi^.se^ 
hearing  or  being  he^d  of>.as  little  a^ 
possible ;  and  ^thjus  we  passed  ^  whole 
twelvemonth  apoidst  continual  alarmi^ 
becoming  more  tranquil  by  degree  a^ 
dangers  inultipUed,.  a^^d  at;  J/sngti^ 
sleeping  calnily  amidst  dist^rbancQi 
which^  ^.^  commenci^menty  used  to 
deprive  us  of  repose,  appe^t^  an4  all . 
power  of  coptinuing  pur  aqcujstpmed 
occupations.  But  I  had^  in  the  mean 
,time«  received  consolation, that  eijiabl^ 
m^  to  suppoi^t  any  priva^^ion,  anil  my 
ino^her  ai\d  sister  participated  in  ip^y 
satisj^action.  A  letter  from  Henry  De 
Cassales  had  been  left  h|y  a  ^aveller 
at  the  Curate's  house,  tbe  CQi^tents  of 
which  appeared  to  account  for  his 
long  siknce,  by  alluding  to  several 
letteiTS  which  had  never  reached  ua; 
he  seemed  to  have  written  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  under  consideraVlo  re* 
straipt;  expressed  much  regret  for 
the  disturbed  state  of  public  affidr% 
but  ^ention^  no  particular  circum*- 
^tancfs  ;  feared  it  would  be  long  be- 
fore he  should  be  able  to  see  ^ ;  pould 
not  enter  into  details  of  any  sortj 
wished  us  all  happiness^  ^nd  st^on^y 
recommended  that  nothing  should  m^ 
duce  us  to  change  our^  solitary  mode 
of  life,  in  which  we  might  nope  to 
find  safety^  if  .safety  was  to  be  founds 
and^  above  all  things,^  advised  us  not 
to  give  shelter  to  any  Parisian  fugv- 
tives.  of  whom  there  were  numb^ 
wandering  through  all  parts  of  France, 
spine  really  in  diatressrhutmany  only 
seeking  whom  they  might  betray. 
Though  not  sparing  of  tender  expresi* 
ttons  towards  his  dear  Cecile,  yet  his 
letter  appeared  less  afiection#e  than 
usual,  and  altogether  difi&rent  in  style 
from  what  I  bad  been  accustomed  tf>; 
Vol.  XXIV. 


b^  rien^ing  all  this  ta  my 


mother, ^)io  d/A  pot  encourage  me  ui 


W 


my  dpubt8>,btU,  on  the  contrary,  en* 
deavoiu^ed  to  persuade  me  thiU  the 
jdif^enops  I  observed  might  proceed 
from  vai;ious  other  causes  ,upopnnect» 
(4  with  any  ch^u^  in  JHlenry  a  appti^ 
jnents;  .tbqugb  I  have  s^pce  heard^ 
from  my  Mster>  that,  the  first  time 
tney  were  alone  together,  she, said. 
'  Cecile  is  betraved— that  letter  is  aJl 
A  460eptipn,  and  I.onlj;^nope  the  pre^* 
aent  state  (k  things  may  prevent  her 
i^om  being  i^ndecdved  in  any  abi:up^ 
P(ianner.  We  roust  watch  oyer  her  trapf 
quUlilgr  fnoro  cautioR^y  tlum  ever/  ! 

"  I,  in  themean  time,  rejoiced  at  once 
again  receiving  a  letter  from  him  whom 
J  nadallowedmyself  fullliberty  tolov% 
jread  over  and  over  the  lines  traced  by 
his  dear  hand,  .and  thongn  I  co^ld  not 
itvoid  wiahu^  fugieater  resemblance  t# 
the  first  letters  he  h^  written  to  me^ 
yet  I  easily  convmced  myself  that  it 
was  as  m  mpther  had  suggested; 
J^epiiy  had  written  ii>  hast^;  ajcnidst 
a^enes  of  teirpr«  apd  feared  to  not^ 
dowp  eveot  the  words  of.  private  afiece 
jtion  in  a  paper  which  nught  fall  ii^to 
the  hands  ot  vul^-minded,  slrapg^ra. 
As  he  had  promised  to  avail  biinself 
of  the  firsts  safe  importunity  of  writing 
again,  and  had  referred  ail  details  t^ 
the  time  of  our  meetingt  thpug[h  with* 
oi^t  saying  when  that  meeting  was 
likely  to  take  plaoe,  I  was  in  cohtinusjl 
expectation  of  either  his  letters  or  fw^ 
self>  and  the  great  bell  never  rung  at 
the  gate^  without  my  runnipg  to  see 
jsl^ther  it  waa  to  give  tidings  of  Hen- 
^,  We  foUowed  his  advice^  and  lived 
tfkofe  retired  than  ever^.whicb  was 
probably  of  great  advantsge  to  us» 
though  nis  motive  (aa  he  afterwarda 
confessed  to  my  sister)  was  to  prevent 
our  hearing  of  nis  aptions.  * 

*VBy  degtees  I  bequne  calm  r^ 
^peeling  mj  own  a£^s,  convinced 
that  necesaity  alone  detained  Hewy 
firom  us,  apd  better  pleased  that  up 
should  be  at  a  distance  while  the  tu^ 
multuous  spirit  of  papiy  was  begin^i 
jfmg  to  shew  itself  j44^  violence,  evein 
%Q,  our  hitherto  con^aratively  ,<ii^iet 
vicinity*  Clubs  vypre  now  establish^ 
IB  all  th^  neighbouring  villages,  the 
4jei|itecratfi  denounced,  and  even  thos^ 
who  had  imniediately  resigned  thek 
titles  and  privilfg)es>  amon^t  whom 
.we,  were^  did  not  escape  suapKiop.  My 
u^x  and  I  cpi^cealeci^  as  muph  ^ 
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Sjiig  tiBpcffis  'which  'w^re  contiiluallY 
Teachfng  tis,  '  thtbugh '  serv^ts  aha 
^d^people  l^don^pg  to  the  house, 
and  ih  oiir  attentioh'  to  her  comfort, 
■we  leamied  to  command  our  own  feel- 
iijjgs ;  the  worthy  Curate  always  sup- 
p^tlng  iis  with  nis  advice  and  appro- 
ba^QU.  In  our  care  for  this  one  be- 
Fpved  parent,  we  lost  all  the  timidity 
of  our  youth  and  Aex,  atid  repeatedly 
It  happened  that  we  were  able  by  our 
tears  and  entreaties,  to  send  from  the 
gates  parties  of  lawless  stragglers  who 
came  with  the  intention  <ff  plunder- 
ing"; but^  my  mother  had  made  her- 
seff  beloved  in  the  days  of  her  pros- 
perity, ^nd  there  was  usually,  in  these 
bandfe  of  robbers,  some  good-for-no- 
•thing  neighbour  who  had  tasted  of  heir 
bounty,  and  either  from  some  senti- 
ment of  gratitude  or  of  superstition, 
felt  shocked  at  the  idea 'of  disturbing 
her  oh  her  death-bed.  Sometimes  W6 
had  to  buy  off  our  visitors  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  valuable  articles,  and  the 
diffictilty  of  concealing  from  our  mo- 
^er  the  way  in  which  certain  pieces 
K>f  plate  had  disappeared,  ofteii  occa- 
^oned  us  mokneiits  of  great  embarrass- 
ment; but  all  these  troubles  helped 
^  prevent  my  thoughts  from  dwelling 
too  much  oh  the  subject  of  Henry,  ^nd 
gave  me  habits  of  courage  and  pre- 
:^iice  of  mind,  which  afterwards  pro- 
ved advantageous.  Those  wha  hiave 
not  lived  in  the  midst  of  insurrectiofis, 
can  form  no  idea  of  the  cool  fortitude 
which  at  length  arises  out  of  a  long 
continued  state  of  frequent  alarm. ' 

"  After  a  week  of  comparative  tran- 
^"uillity,  I  was  one  night  sitting  by  the 
he^dside  of  my  mother,  who  &d  that 
day  had  one  of  her  spasmodic  attacks, 
on  which  occasions  we  never  left  her 
^  moment  tdone:  a  composing  draught 
had  just  thrown  her  into  a  quiet  slum- 
ber ;  I  hatl  sent  the  maid  to  her  bed 
^n  an  adjoining  closet,  and  my  sister 
hiA  gone  to  lie  down  in  her  own  room, 
in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  a  headacb, 
which  she  wished  her^moth^  should 
ikot  perceive :  to  that  I  remained  quite 
alone  beside  the  deeping  invalid. 
After  having  indulged  my  waywatd 
thoughts  for  a  short  time,  and  shed 
tome  silent  tears  in  reflecting  on  the 
days  that  were  gone,  I  was  disturbed 
by  the  fear  of  our  being  left  ih  total 
darkness,  a  situation  which  agitated 
my  mother's  nerves  even  when  in  a 
better  Hate  of'  health :  the  lamp  burnt 


very  diBi,  ahd  *tlie  filftf  l, 
any  lighl^  yet;  I  feared  to  nioVe,  lesr  5 
diould  disturb  the  sleep  which  'h)ld 
been  procured  with  difficidty.  In  the 
perfect  silence  of  dl  around,  1  had 
been  able  to  count  twelve  by  the  old 
dock  which  stood  in  a^stant  cham- 
ber^ and  was  thus  reminded  how  many 
hours  jnust^^Miss  before  day-l^eak.  I 
rose,  thertfqre,  from  my  seat,  "as  scrftiy 
as  I  could,  and  was  approadiitig  the 
chimney,  where  a  few  sp^oira  of  fire 
still  ghmmered,  when  suddenly  it 
Appeared  to  me  that  the  bell  at  the 

treat  gate  was  rung,  and  on  Hstening  I 
eard  the  sound  again  more  distinctly, 
though  it  seemed  to  be  rendo^  faint 
by  the  high  wind  that  was  blowing, 
and  which,  for  an  insta^,  I  thoi^t 
might  have  been  the  only  cause  of  th« 
nois^.  My  heart  beat  viol^tly  on 
bearing  the  house^door  opened  and 
lihut  with  caution;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ment4  after,  a  somid  reached  me  of 
Voiced  whispering  in  the  antechambei^, 
and  steps  gently  approaAing  the  en- 
trance of  my  Imotnar's  bedi^om :  on 
th»  I  Mt  extremely  alarmed,  and  mj 
first  impulse  was  to  place  myself  bcs- 
tween  die  door  and  a  screen  which 
protected  my  mother's  bed  from  the 
current  of  air,  so  that  no  person  cmM. 
^pass  to  her  without  first  meeting  wid^ 
me ;  btit  I  had  no  time  to  reflect,  idt 
the  doorvras  immediately  openedsoftly, 
and  I  saw  Antoine;  who  made  a  sign 
io  me  to  follow  him  into  -tihe^ante^ 
chamber,  whidi  I  did,  (kavng  ibe 
door  ajar)  and,  to  my  greiat  astontidi- 
ment,  found  there  two  men  apparently 
of  the  lowest  dass,'  but  wraimed  up  In 
such  a  manner  that  I  couM  not  dis- 
tingUi^  their  shapes  or  faces.  I  east 
a  reproachful  look  at  Antoine,«thou^ 
I  did  not  venture  to  reprove  him  In 
words,  and  advandng  to  the  door  of  the 
hall,  near  which  they  stood,  and  en- 
deavouring to  speak  in  an  unembar- 
Massed  tone,  I  said,  *  What  do  you 
'want  of  us,  good  people,  at  this  un- 
^asonable  hour  ?'  '  Our  lives !'  an- 
swered the  tallei^t  of  the  men  in  a  half 
whisper,  which  seeihed  to  have  some- 
thing famfiiar  to  mv  ear,  and  the 
"Other  continued  in 'a  low  vdce,  *  We 
^e  pursued  by  assassins,  and  have 
only  avoided  them  by  enterii^  this 
castle.'— 

*     «  ^  What  is  to  be  done,  Antoine  r* 

,  said  I,  in  great  confrision  of  mind ;  and 

as  he  hesitated  to  reply,  the  man  who 

had  first  spoken,  tUrowhig  off  hia  ^s- 


r'i^  sfii4  alou^  V  There  is  nat^, 
con^derlDg^-Cecite !  will  ypu  pave, 
my  li|fe?'  I  canuot  describe  what 
were  my  feelings  on  beholdipg,  and 
at  such  a  tim^i  in  such  a  situationj 
Henry  Be  Cassales — I  did  not  faintj 
I  did  not  throw  myself  into  his  arms 
•;— I  thought  of  nothing  at  that  mo- 
i]&ent,but  of  saving  his  life  ;  and,  in- 
deed«  I  had  scarcely  recognised  him 
wheu  we  heai^d  a  souud  of  cUstant 
voices,  and  the  trampling  of  tl^e  fe^t 
of  horses  ascending  the  hill.  '  Q 
Heavens  !*  exdumed  \  *■  What  can 
we  ^  now  ?*  '  Hide  us/  said  Henry, 
'  but  for  an  hour  in  one  of  the  secret 
chambers'  —  *  Quick  —  quick, — for 
Grod's  sake !'.  cried  ^is  companion,  in 
a  tone  scarcely  audible.  '  Wait  for 
me  one  instant,'  said  I ;  for  my  pre- 
sence of  mind  was  now  restored,  and 
going  softly  into  the  chamber  of  my 
mother,  whom  I  ibund  still  in  a  calm 
•le^^  I  passed  cm  to  the  closet,  where 
)  woke  ihe  servant,  and  telling  her  to 
watch  by  the  invalid's  bedside  till  my 
return,  and  in  case  of  her  awakenings 
$0  say  that  I  should  not  repose  long, 
r.todk  the  key  of  the  turret- room, 
which  lay  en  the  chimney,  and  hur- 
ried back  to  those  whp  impatiently  ex^ 
pected  me :,  then,  desiring  An toine  to 
fo  to  the  gate,  and  use  every  pretext 
for  preventing  or  delaying  the  entrance 
of  Henry's  pursuers, .  I  ran  up  the 
stairs  which  led  to  the  place  destined 
for  the  concealment  of  my  betrothed 
aAd  his  unknown  companioit  My 
anxiety  seemed  to  give  me  wings, 
diough  I  Celt  my  legs  tremble  under 
me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was  obliged 
•to;  support  myself  by  the  banisters; 
while  Henry  followed,  as  quickly  as 
he  could  drag  afler  him  the  terrifi^ 
being  who  leaned  on  his  arm,  ^nd 
whose  excessive  fright  appeared  rather 
disgraceful,  even  in  one  so  youngas 
his  voice  and  stature  shewed  him.  we 
had  arrived  at  the  secret  door,  and 
from  the  open  window  next  it,  could 
hear  Antoine  parleying  with  a  number 
of  persons  who  demanded  admittance, 
when  the  companion  of  Henry  fell 
down  in  a  swoon.  '  What  is  to  be« 
come  of  us  now?'  cried  he.  '  Sit 
down  on  the  stairs,  and  support  the 
youth  in  your  arms  while  I  go  for 
some  water,'  said  I.  '  No,  no,  said 
Henry,  '  don't  go  without  locking  us 
up,  and  take  the  light  with  you,  fori 
know  my  way.'  I  did  as  he  desired, 
after  helping  him  to  raise  the  lifelesa 


was  kept  for  watering  the  plants,  on 
the  top  terrace..  It, lya?  with  great 
pain  that  I, abandoned  the  unfortunate 
young  man  in  a  fainting  fit,  unassist^ 
ed;  but  Henry's  existence  was  at  staked 
and  every  other  object  shrunk  pato 
nothing  when  compared  with  that.  '  \ 
'^  I  hastened  down  stairs  as  soon  'as 
I'had  fastened  the  secret  door,  and  on 
entering  the  hall,  found  my  sister  al- 
Kady  risen,  and  all  the  servants — ex- 
cept the  porter  and  the  gurl,  whom  t 
had  left  m  attendance  on  my  mother 
—assembled  round  her,  in  great  con- 
sternation. I  soon  discovered  that 
Rose  was  quite  ignorant  of  all  that 
had  taken  place  within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  thei^efore  thought 
it  was  better  to  leave  her  to  speak 
boldly  what  she  supposed  to  be  truth, 
being  well  convinced  that  nothing 
would  induce  h&c  to  mention  the  se- 
cret chamber  and  well-hidden  door. 
The  officers  of  justice,  for  such  in  fact 
they  proved  to  be,  entered  the  hall 
just  as  I  retired,  through  the  ante- 
chamber, to  my  mother's  bedrooizi, 
and  I  distinctly  hearc(  them  demand 
the  bodies  of  Henrjr  De  Cassales,  an^ 
his  wife,  or  concubine,  Fanchon  Du- 
bois, accused  of  high  treason  against 
tlie  Republic' 

.  "You  may  imagine — ^no,  you  can- 
l^ot  imagine— nobody  could  imagine— 
what  I  felt  on  discovering  who  was 
the  companion  of  Jlenry.  For  a  mo- 
ment my  senses  seemed  to  be  giving 
way,  but  suddenly  a  sentiment  of  he- 
roism took  possession  of  my  soul ;  I 
felt  myself  above  the  world,  and  wish- 
ed but  to  sacrifice  my  own  life,  to  pre- 
serve that  of  Henry,  and  the  woman 
he  had  preferred  to.  me.  I  resolved, 
that  if  tney  were  to  be  taken,  it  should 
not  be  tijl  I  was  killed,  and  determi- 
ned to  place  myself  as  a  barrier  before 
,the  ingress  to.  the  secret  apartment. 
In  this  state  of  feverish  exaltation,  I 
was^  more  inclined  to  put  myself  for- 
ward than  to  keep  back,  and  therefore, 
instead  of  going  into  my  mother's 
chamber,,!  i;eturned  into  tnehaU,  just 
as  my. sister  was  saying,— ^with  an 
air  of  sincerity  which  persuaded  even 
those  blood-hunters — '  It  is  impos- 
sible that  they  should  have  entered 
this  house  unknown  to  any  one.;  and, 
besides,  ithe  same  road  leads  to  two 
other  habitations,  not  far  distant, 
wher^  l^ersons,  such  Bf  you  describe. 
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iiMlA  h^imta  fcriHatfdi  to  9^  pro- 
tectioti^.ifaan  in'llie  abodfe  6f  an  utifor* 
tifiiate  r^diie^  intslfd,  like  my  mo« 
titer;  Mfbotti  Heluy  De  CluBsales  would 
V  bitrdly  liaveretitnred  to  disturb,  know- 
uig  her  dtuation^  and  how  improbable 
It  wad  that  ahe  could  aanst  him/  Her 
^orda  appeared  to  make  some  impress 
sioir,  and  I,  perceiving  the  intruders 
to  hedtate^  came  forward  to  entreat 
(hat  the  officers  of  justice  would,  if 
I^Odsible,  refrain  fVom  disttirbing  my 
ihother,  ^ho  waa  then  sleeping  by  the 
^d  of  opium.  They  looked  at  each 
odier  doubtingly,  and  conversed  to« 
gether  in  a  low  tone  for  a  few  mi« 
nates.  I  then  heard  on^  of  them  say, 
'  But  while  we  are  prating  here,  the 
fugitives  may  escape  entirely,'  and 
this  suggestion  seemed  to  accelerate 
their  deparUire.  However,  some  of 
them  appeared  stSl  to  hesitate,  a^ng, 
where  tnis  door  led  to,  and  where  that 
door  led  to,  andputting  various  ques* 
tions  to  tho  different  domestics,  who 
answered  with  the  inost  perfect  sim- 
plicity, as  no  one  in  Ihe  house  had 
any  suspicion  of  what  had  passed,  ex«' 
oept  Antoine  and  myself.  At  length 
the  unwelomie  visitors  took  their  ae« 
parture,  accompanied  by  one  of  out 
men  for  a  guide  to  the  next  chateau, 
whidi,  being  some  miles  nearer  to  the 
frontiers,  appeared  to  be  a  place  still 
more  likdy  tor  the  Aigitives  to  have 
halted  at. 
^  As  soon  as  Antoine  had  closed  the 

fate  behind  them,  he  returned  to  the 
all>  where  the  terrified  domestics 
w^e  still  assembled,  and  calling  me 
aade,  said,  '  We  must  get  Mr  Henry 
off  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  I  heard 
one  of  the  men  say,  that  if  they  did 
not  find  the  persons  they  were  in  pur- 
suit of  in  their  search  to-night,  it  would 
be  expedient  that  they  should  retuni 
here  ;  to  which'  another  replied,-^- 
'  That  in  that  case  tl\ey  would  exa- 
mine every  comer,  from  the  cellars  to 
the  garrets.' 

"  Rose  had  g(^e  to  take  my  place  by 
kny  mother^s  msdside,  bdieving  that  I 
wotdd  foUow  her  advice  of  retiring  to 
repose;  and  I,  resolving  not  to  lose  a 
moment^  after  sending  the  other  ser- 
vants to  bed,  desired  Antoine  to  take 
measures  for  the  immediate  dqmrture 
of  the  fugitives,  while  I  went  to  take 
them':  I  then  provided  ihyself  with 
wine,  drc^  &c.  for  the  fiitigAed  and 
terrified  woman;  and  having  dalled 
bade  Antoine,  to  deaireihat  he  would 


the  trateUM,  hastlinedtip  stairs,  !if  tf 
tumult  of  contbndtng  ^otionft,  Whish 
my  heroic  sentiihenls  alonb  enabled 
the  to  command.  When  I  aMved  at 
^e  secret  entrance  my  hatid  trem- 
bled; so  that  I  could  not  immediately 
move  the  spring  whith  concealed  the 
key-hole;  and  then  nikd^  so  'much 
lioise,  and  was  so  long  ehdeaVoUring' 
to  unlock  the  door,  that  l^hen'I  reach* 
ed  the  top  of  the  staircasie,  I  found 
Henry  With,  his  sw6rd  drawn,  ready 
to  Oppose  his  pfirstters ;  while  his  un« 
fortunate  companion  lay  bHH  sense- 
less on  the  door.  His  h^ad,  as  well  as 
his  eyes,  sunk  on  beholding  tne ;  tind 
without  interchanging  any  words,  we 
both  applied  our  attention  to  aid  thd 
unconscious  Sufferer.  3y  thelielpof 
the  medicihes  I  had  brought,  shewai^ 
soon  restored  to  her  senses,  but  did 
not  seem  to  recollect  where  she  was,. 
or  what  had  happened.  Henry  raised 
her  up  and  seated  her  on  a  bench,  while 
I  bathed  her  temples  and  nostrils 
trith  vinegar.  I  know  not  how  I  felt— 
I  had  no  Ume  to  think— I  was  Obliged 
to  act  As  soon  as  I  perceived  her'  to 
be  sufficiently  restored  to  movie,  I  pro-^ 
posed  that  they  shOidd  descend  frOth 
this  ilincomfortable  room;  and  ad 
Henry^i  expressing  a  feiff  of  l^VlAg 
theiV  place  of  refiige,  I  mentioned  the 
departure  of  their  persecutor,  but 
refrained  from  saying  more,  as  I  saw 
the  poor  woman  was  in  no  stare  t(^ 
support  farther  terror;  and  de^irit% 
them  to  follow,  I  led  the  Way  ddwn 
the  narrow  stairs,  leaving  H^tory  tO 
carry  his  exhausted  companion.  I 
then  proposed  to  them  to  partake  of 
the  prepared  refreshment,  but  the  fe- 
male was  in  no  condition  to  profit  by 
it :  fatigue  attdfHghthad  produced  a 
high  fever,  and  the  best  service  1 
could  render  her.  Was  to  have  her  put 
into  bed  immediately.  I  then  re- 
turned to  Henry,  who  waited  in  an 
adjoining  chamlier ;  and  without  giv- 
ing way  to  my  feelings,  totd  him  in 
few  words,  the  necessity  for  his  im- 
mediate departure,  offism^g,  that  An- 
toine should  be  his  guide  to  a  town  in 
the  contrary  direction  fh>m  that  taken 
by  the  police  officers,  and  at  the  samO 
time  bring  back  a  physician  for  his  sick 
companion.  He  nesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment, endeavoured  to  say  something 
which  I  could  not  undersUnd,  and 
Antoine  coming  to  remind  him  of  the 
danger  likely  to  rtmM  fhini  any  Anr- 
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t)ier  deby>  he  i^id  in  t.  fiufifoeated 
tvne,  '  I  am  ready;'  flQd  tb^ii  hold^ 
ingout  a  hatid  I  did  nijt  take,  aftetia 
long-drawn  breatb>  with  a  «^  more 
difficult utteranee^ he Mlded^  'I trust 
to  the  generosity  of  Ceeile— «nd  com*. 
mei|4  to  her  care— -die  unfortunatcf-^ 
r  interrupted  him  to  say,  that  I  would 
{H^tect  her  as  if  she  were  my  own  sis- 
ter;  and  then  bidding  him  adieu,  I  left 
the  room  abruptlv. 

"  I -could  not  have  supported  my* 
self  a  minute  longer— my  heart  seem- 
ed  as  if  it  would  burst,— my  mind  was 
a  whirlpool,  in  which  every  rational 
i^ea  was  swallowed  up,— I  was  acting 
as  it  were  by  instinct,  for  1  was  incapa- 
ble of  reikcting ;  and  the  only  strong 
impression  on  my  eovl  was  a  resolu- 
tion to  behave  nobly.  But  I  had  still 
another  hard  task,  and  this  was  to 
follow  die  steps  of  Antoine  and  his 
companion  to  the  gate,  that  I  might 
lock  it  after  them,  i  remained  at  such 
a  distance  as  not  to  ^  observed  by 
Henry,  and  only  appeeSbd,  when  the 
porter,  trnfundosing  thewidcet,  looked 
rou^  for  me :  Heniv  made  a  move- 
ment to  turn  back,  but  I  signed  to 
him  with  "my  hand  to  proceed ;  An- 
toine, pulling  him  forward,  dosed  the 
door,  and  as  I  fastened  it  within,  I 
heard,  tbe  trampling  of  the  horse,  and 
the  ^eds  of  the  carriage  which  had 
been  prepared  for  his  conveyance. 
After  leaning  i^nst  the  gate  for  a 
moment,  I  pursued  my  vray  back  to 
the  house,  but  could  not  refhdn  from 
stoptrii^  in  the  middle  of  the  couru 
yard  to  inhale  the  cold  air,  which 
ae^med  to  refresh  my  btiming  brain; 
and  looking  up  at  tne  sky,  I  daaped 
my  hands  wildly,  and  called  upon  the 
myriads  of  twinlding  stars  to  pity  me : 
I  then  ran  up  the  steps,  and  sitting 
down  in  the  hall,  burst  into  an  agony 
of  tears,  die  first  I  had  ihed  since  the 
fatal  certaiaty  which  had  changed  aH 
9iy  prospects  in  life.  The  dock  struck 
two,  and  I  recollected  that  it  was  only 
since  midnight  that  I  was  become  an- 
other creature.  My  tears  had  relieved 
me,  and  I  dosed  the  hall  door  softly, 
and  walked  with  a  firm  step  to  the 
chamber  of  the  sick  stranger,  where  I 
resolved  to  i^main  till  the  return  of 
the  porter,  as  it  was  that  nearest  t6 
the  gate.  Rose  was  in  my  modier^s 
apartment,  supposing  I  had  retired  to 
resi,  and  die  servants  had  all  been 
dismissed  by  Antoine  immediately  oil 
the^departure  of  the  poUoe,  so  diat 


there  Was  no  Mraenio  admit  kittkad 
the  phviidaB  out  mytdf^ 

*^  The  tntfbmmate  wife  «f  Heqrf 
De  Cassales was  now ina^heavydoepi 
and  aa  I  sat  beside  her  bed,  reflecting 
oU' the  past,  I  seemed  to  be  ia  a  pain«' 
ful  dream,  fVora  whidi  I  loaged  that 
some  one  wotridawakmrnok  I  had  not 
yet  distincdy  seen  the  face  of  her  i^u» 
had  stolen  from  me  the  oldest  oC  my 
flifi^ctien,  and  I  f^t  a  strange  curiosity 
to  behold  her  featirm ;  bat  n6  tig^ 
fdl  on  her  as  she  lay,  and  diough  I 
several  times  leaned  over  her,  I  oould 
only  distinguish  die  painfill  heaving 
of  her  bosom>  and  the  i^ort  difficult 
breathing,  wUeh^ewed  how  much  ; 
she  was  oppressed  by  the  fever.  The 
first  convujstve  fit  ^  weeping  being 
over,  my  tears  flowed  silendy,  and  I 
sat  widi  my  face  covered  by  my  hand'^ 
kerdiief,  until  I  heard  the  gate-bell 
rung  cautiously,— and  <m  la^ng  at 
my  watch,  foimd  it  was  past  fowt 
o'clock,  about  which  time  I  knew  that 
Antoine  and  the  physician  iiMght  be 
itrriVed.  I,  therefore,  crept  sofdyout 
of  the  room,  and  hurrying  to  the  gate^ 
was  relieved  from  any  scruple  about 
opening  it,  by  hearii^  the  voices  of 
Antoine  and  the  Doctor  as  1  approach* 
ed.  The  latter  had  hasi»ed  with  the 
idea  of  finding  my  mother  woree  than 
hb  had  left  her  a  few  days  before  (for 
Antoine  had  prudendy  refrained  from 
mentioning  the  stranger)  and  Was 
much  surprised  when  h^  learned  that 
his  assistance  was  required  for  a'peiw 
son  he  had  never  seen :  the  noise  we 
made  on  entering  the  diamb^  did 
not  rouse  the  deeping  patient,  and  die 
physician,  on  feding  her  pulse,  de* 
dared  her  to  be  in  a  very  alarming 
state,  and  that  she  must  he  instandy 
bled.  It  was  then,  on  approaehihg 
the  candle  for  him  to  bandage  lief 
arm,  that  I  first  behdd  the  &ce  of 
Hein7'swife.  The  movements  of  the 
human  heturt  are  surdy  striqige,  and 
its  depths  unfathomable !  Why  did  H 
catse  me  a  pleasurableemodon  to  ^Bs- 
oover,  diat.the  woman' for  whom  I 
had  been  abandoned  was  an  ordinary 
persbn  in  looks,  langui^e,  and  man- 
ners Mndeed,  her  origin  was  plainly 
marked  in  all  these  i  lind,  strange  to 
tell !  this  certainly  gave  me  courage 
to  attend  her  widi  less  painful  agita- 
tion than  I  had  folt  before  I  knew 
iAoLt  sdH'  of  a  being  she  was. 

^  Fearing  ^bat  it  mi^  prove  fktal 
te  Henry,  ifaliysa^icloRs  eono^mins 
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1^  arti^d  rihouUi  trausplite^  I  tvwild 
hot  call  up  any  of  the  female'sertanta^ 
fipdji'thi^fbre,  resolvii^  to  conceal  the 
drcmnstanioe  as  loBg  as  possible^  I  de^ 
iiemtined  to  attend  the  sick  woman 
myself,  alone^  and  actually  held  llie 
:candle  while  tiie  doctor  opened  tht^ 
veiUyUid  a  basin  to  receive  the  blood, 
—services  which  I  had  nevei:  rendered 
to  any  one  before,  although  both  my 
mother  and  sisteU  had  frequently  re- 
^quired  them.  AiS  soon  as  the  blood 
b^an  to  flow>  the  patient  opened  her 
eyes>  and  shewed  much  confusion  of 
mind  on  seeing  herdelf  amongst  stran- 
gers. She  asKed  repeatedly  for  her 
nusband^-^insisted  on  going  to  him,— 
and  was  scarcely  to  be  pacified  by  the 
assurance,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
remove  fsoxa  the  pursuit  of  the  ppUce 
to  a  neighbouring  castle,  where  her  ap- 
pearance might  l^tray  him.  As  1  knew 
that  the  physician  was  a  humane,  Ho- 
nourable man,  I  confided  to  him,  that 
the  sick  woman  and  her  husband  were 
CMgitiyes  in  clanger  of  being  arrested  ; 
but  said  nothing  of  who  thev  were,  or 
whither  the  man  had  directed  his  steps. 
The  doctor  kept  the  secret ;  and,  with 
the  help  of  Antoine,  I  contrived  to 
have  a  report  spread  abroad,  that  one 
of  the  maid-servants  was  dangerously 
i)l,  80  that  it  was  not  suspected  we  had 
harboured  any  person  from  without; 
and  the  next  day  I  had  the  satisfao- 
jtion  of  hearing,  that  the  officers  of 
justice,  disappointed  in  then:  seardli 
after  Henry,  had  received  intelligence 
of  a  fugitive  of  much  greater  import* 
ance,  in  pursuit  of  whom  they  had 
directed  tneir  course  across  the  moun- 
tains. 

**  Nothii^g  could  exceed  the  asto- 
nishment of  my  mother  and  sister 
when  they  heard  all  that  had  passed, 
and  whom  I  had  taken  under  my  pro- 
tection. They  perfectly  approved  of 
my  conduct,  and  cordiaHy  umted  with 
me  in  doing  every  thinff  that  could 
serve  the  untbrtunate  Madame  De  Cas- 
sales,  who  had  nothing  to  render  her 
interesting,  except  her  great  attach- 
ment to  her  husband,  and 'her  being 
the  innocent  destroyer  of  all  my  hopes. 
She  recovered  more  rapidly  than  could 
have  been  expected;  and,  as  she  went 
hy  her  maiden  name,  no  one  of  die 
domestics  but  the  trusty  Antoine  had 
any  suspicion  of  her  connexion  with 
Henry,  nor  did  she  ever  learn  that  it 
was  the  betrayed  bride  of  her  husband 
who  had  succoured  her  distress.    In 


miNMit  m  IsttcrtotiveA  Aom 
hsBBy  ^iddreiaed'tONMadatoe  Bttliii^ 
aimoiiiieing  to  her,  thait  be  badt  Ibund 
ja  safe  asylttm  beyond  tbe  frotttierB, 
luid  rcoommending  hep  to>  put  beridf 
undei?  the  proteetioii  of' her  fatb^ 
vrho  had  become  a  xtian  of  ipreat  infl]i# 
ente  in  the  denartme&t  Tt^ere  be  Hveiw 
This  she  would  not  consent  to ;  bul^ 
as  soon  aa^her  strength  was  perfecdy 
re-established,  she  hastened  to  join 
ber  husband  at  ^e  town  in  wfaidi  be 
had  taken  shelter;  and,  in  a  sbcort 
time  after  her  departure,  arrived  ar  ietv 
Cer  for  me,  which,  however,  I  did  not 
receive  for  many  weeks.  ' « 

''  The  agitation  of  my  spirits,  and  tbt 
efibrts  I  had  made  to  suppEess  iny 
emotions,  hadiproduired  a  low  le«er» 
which  occasioned  gceat  imeaaineaa.to 
my  ino^er  and  sister,  and  ien  some 
time  kept  the  physician  in  suspense  as 
to  its  nature  and  consequences.  I  tt» 
covered,  however;  and,  as  my  ro^mk 
was  far  more  composed  than  it^bad 
been  for  sevefltl  months^  I  read  mtli^ 
out  much  pain  these  £ew  lines.  . 

'* '  Most  generous  of  women.!   . 

^*  *  How  shau  I  express  the  admirair 
tion,-*the  gratitade,:^which  p^»rade 
my  heart,  on  hearing  of  the  b^iefits 
Tou  bave>  bestowed  wbeie  they  "OOoM 
nave  been  least  enwcted!  and  t^not 
ble  manner  in  whieh  you  have  coqn 
eealed  from  the  object  of  your  kinds» 
ness  that  knowledge  of  the  pastt  whMi 
might  have  embitteied  all*ii«p.&ti» 
years ! — ^But  Cecile  was  ever  inooi»- 
parable ! — and,  oh  1  if  I  could  bu^^Kn 
ter  into  details,  perhapsahe  would  find 
flome  excuse  for  my  apparent  perfidyj 
•—But  Iwill  nowonly^^resume  to  add 
the  unboimded  thanks  of  lliose  whose 
lives  have  been  saved  bty.yoiiv  and  the 
most  sinc^e  wishes  for  yourbaf^ttncsay 
from  one  who  dares  not  sign  bisjufti  , 
fortunate  name.' 

^'  *" 

"  I  was  surprised  at  finding  myself 
80  little  agitated  by  the  perusal  of  Hobk 
ry's  letter,  especially  as  the  first  sight 
of  his  well-known  handwriting  bad 
occasioned  me  a  slight  shudder.  Who- 
ther  it  was  the  s^sfaction  of  having 
done  my  duty,  or  that  my  heart  waa 
numbed  by  recent  sufieiings,  I  know 
not ;  but  I  became  tranquil  in  m,  mudi 
shorter  space  of  time  than  ray  folend 
had  expected.  It  was  the  calm  afial^ 
^air ! — I  no  longer  hoped  or  feaaelb*- 
for  me  all  was  finished;  but  I  felt  tbe 
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mate  d6voteAt»ia)r  motber  iod  vMr, 
jMui  from  tint  thnebecuna  df  some- 
Mat  mote  vdility  in  the  hous^dd. 

**  W«  hflard  nothing  more  of  the 
ftigittyes ;  and^  taking  it  lor  granted 
that  they  were  in  safety,  we  ceased  to 
talk  of  theln.  My  .memory  Would 
soraetiflies,  n^amst  my  will,  reyert  to 
^e  dsLjn  iiiat  were  gonfe,  and  present 
to  my  imagination  the  ,h%ht  vision 
of  former  hopes ;  and  then  the  douda 
ef  disappointment  would  lower  over 
ttie  for  a  hrief  space  of  time;'-^hUt  1 
never  uttered  a  complaint;  and  im- 
inedii^ly  sought  out  some  occupation 
which  might  engage  my  attention,  and 
enahlemetb  hsnish  painful  recollec- 
tions. And  certainly  I  can  claim  ^some 
merit  fw  the  successful  ex^rticms  I 
made  to  avoid  repining. 
*  '*  We  continued  our  usual  habits  of 
life,  seeing  and  li^aring  as  little  as  pos» 
fiible  of  the  storm  wl£h  raged  around 
ka;  never  injuring  any  oney  and  some* 
times  being  of  use  to  unfortunate  in- 
^viduids,  whom  we  were  ealled  upon 
to  succour  or  coneeaL  It  was  a  me- 
lancholy time  for  all  who  had  friends 
either  in  Paris  or  the  royalist  armies ; 
indeed  anywhere  in  France,  or  con- 
nected with  that  distracted  country. 
4>or  'cousin  Alfdionse  was  with  the 
^lidops  in  Gamtny;;  my  mothei^  othet 
nephews  were  in  the  NaUonal  Giuurd&i 
But  I  will  not  dwell'  on  a  description 
of  the  days  when  nearest  rektions  were 
i^poeed  to  each  other,  and  whm  one 
iwtAnot  wirii  anccessrto  either  party, 
without  wi^ingill  to  some  of  one's  pa^^ 
ventage.  In  the  midst  of  mil  this,  how* 
erer,  my  health  was  restored,  and  our 
good  mother  did  not  seem  to  suffer  so 
much  from  her  various  maladies  as 
she  had  done  for  many  years  before ; 
ao  that  we  might  have  lleen  consider- 
ed as  more  fortunate  than  some  of  our 
neighbouTS ;  wh^i  one  day  our  domes- 
tic quiet  was  again  interrupted  by  a 
letter  from  Henry  De  Cassales  to  my 
Inodieri  giving  her  an  account  of  va- 
rious changes  in  his  circumstaneee,— *^ 
smongst  others, '  the  death  ^f  his  wife, 
und  ms  appointment  to  a  liicrative  ci- 
vil employment,  in  coni^ecjuence  of  cer- 
tain friends  of  his  iVuther  baring  come 
into  power/  He  concluded  with  an 
humble  request  for  permission  *  to 
avafl  himself  of  a  slunt  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  post,  to  come  and  ex- 
flaih  past  circumstances, — he  would 
not  promise  tp  talk  of  the  future  till 
^at  was  done.'    And  thm  was  my 
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tmnq^uiility^mlndoi^  moredis^ 
turbed^  ami  my  hard-eajrned  indiffe- 
rence again  shaken:  for,  though  i 
declared  loudly  that  no  explanation 
would  satisfy  me,  yet  my  thoughts  in- 
voluntarily contradicted  inj  words^ 
and  I  felt  a  ray  of  hope  brightening 
in  my  heart 

.  **  Henry  did^obme,  and  was  better 
received  by  my  mother  and  sister  than 
I  thought  he  deserved  to  be :  yet  in  a 
few  days  I  had  listened  to  his  justifi- 
cation, and  for^ven  all  the  past !  The 
story  he  told  was  plau^ble  enough—^ 
heaven  only  knows  whether^  it  was - 
trfie.  His  father's  life  was  in  the  most 
imminent  danger :  in  short,  he  would 
have  been  put  to  death,  had  not  the 
immediate  marriage  of  his  son  with 
the  daughter  of  a  powerful  sanscu- 
lotte obtained  for  him  a  protector  of 
sufficient  power  to  stpp  the  execution. 
After  telling  roe  the  story,  he  added^ 
'  Would  Cedle  have  hesitated  to  sa- 
crifice her  own  happiness,  had  the  life 
<^  her  mother  been  at  stake?'  My 
heart  replied  as  he  intended  it  should^ 
and  in  so  doing,  restored  to  the  man 
I  so  dearly  lov3  all  his  former  empire 
over  me. 

"  We  spent  one  fortnight  of  happy 
day^  during  which  all  that  was  pamr 
ful  in  the  past  was  forgotten,  aivd 
what  was  pleasing  alone  occupied  our 
thoughts.  Our  plans  of  life  were  un- 
certam,  because  the  state  oj^"  our  coun- 
try was  still  unsettjed ;  but  we  loi^ed 
on  the  bright  side  of  eVei'y  thing,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  obstacle  to  att 
union  between  HeiSry  and  myself.  His 
circumstances  were  ^uent:  the  death 
of  his  father,  which  took  place  befwe 
that  of  his  wife,  hid  put  him  in  pos- 
.session  of  a  moderate  landed  property 
in  one  of  the  least  disturbed  parts  of 
France,  as  well  as  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney secur^  in  some  foreign  funds, 
and  his  present  employment  was  only 
a  step  0  one  stiU  more  lucrative, 
which  he  expected  on  his  return  to 
Paris.  My  mother  was  convinced  that 
he  possessed  a  sufficiency  to<  support 
me  in  affihenoe  either  at  home  or 
abroad^  and  seemed  not  to  have  *a 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  attach- 
ment, which  had  only  yielded  to  the 
imminent  danger  pf  a  father,  whom 
he  loved  and  re&pected,  as  that  father 
had  deserved.  It  was  determined,  as 
soon  as  Henry  could  agw  absent  him- 
self from  \ds  post,  whidi  he  said  would 
be  in  four  months,  that  we  should  be 
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remony  p^r£»rm^  preyions  to  }m^ 
parturiey  promi^pg  to  l^av^  me-witb 
my  moih^T  till  bi«  r^tprn ;  but  for^? 
nutely  she  vi^as  «?  erse  to  tbeae  preeipi^ 
tat^  measures,  aud  Hepry  jtook  a^ 
kai^  Mppt  tender  and  Qiost  fiqp-rowT 
lul  was  his  farewell.-^'  Do  not  wceu^ 
loy  l>elQVe4  Ce9iler  lie  said»  gently 
vipiog  fi^way  viy  tears  with  the  oand* 
kerchief  already  mpistened  with  Jiob 
o?r»,  *  Byery  drop  th^t  falls,  fro«i  your 
^yos  feels  like  melted  lead  upon  my 
lieiirt*-*Xf  I  am  alive  this  day  ^ur 
months^  we  shall  meet,  to  he  p9rted 
a^^  by  death .  ftlpne.'  Suqh  w^e 
his  parting  words^-rl  never  saw  him 
more." 

CeoUe  paused  for  a  nuHoent,  and  I 
fi^ed  my  eyes  Qu  the  picture.   '^That 
portrait^"  said  she,  ''  in^as  finished  ^ 
few  days  before  Henry  De  Cassales 
left  the^  Castle  of  Varesne  for  everl 
An  Italian  painter^  who  was  making 
the  best  of  his  way,  from  the  tumults 
of  Frauce,  to  the^  quiet  village  he  had 
left  in  pursuit  of  wealth  ^ad  famf^ 
had  he^n  mistaken  by  the  furious 
p^^santry  of  a  neighbouring  hamlet 
for  a  person  obnoxious  to  them,  audy 
havii^  been  rescued  with  some  diffi* 
culty  by  my  mother's  steward,  was 
brought  hith^  fior  safety,  and  remain- 
ed  ten  days  under  our  roof.    This 
circumstance  took  place  the  day  af** 
ter  Heygry's  arrival ;  and  the  painter^ 
immediately  on  seeing  him,  express- 
ed 1^  wish  to  take  his  likeness^  iu 
which  he  succeeded  beyqpd  all  ez« 
{lectation ;  and  thus  left  in  this  man« 
«H>n  a  neyer^&ding  memorial  of  thf 
most  perfidious-*-"—  in  sh(Mrt,  of  a 
XAN**r-and that  ia sayingeve^y thii^ 
But  to  continue  my  nar?i;atlve :  After 
Henrv's  dfiparture^  you  may  suj^oa^ 
that  he  was  the  constant  subject  of 
our  conversation.    We  had  fqund  hi« 
appearance    altered;  ,  sometknea    I 
thought  for  th^  bettc^,  sometimes  fa^ 
<the  worse  ;  his  complexion  was  paler 
and.  dark^ ;  he^looked  more  thought, 
f  ul,  and  smiled  tess  frequently  thim  in 
former  daya;  but  he^  appeared  to  mf 
to  have  more  dignity  in  his  counter 
-nances    My  mother  and  Ro^e  thought 
be  had  acquired  aa  air  of  dissiqaul^-f 
tion  ;  and  we  all  agreed  (for  I  pould 
mat  hdp  asseuti^g  to  this  observation,) 
thaii  he  had  leimed  to  place  a  much 
tiigber  value  ma  richea  and  honoui^ 
ihan  when  he  had  taken  refuge  in  our 
naaittion  at.  ^e  time  of  his  duel ;  but- 
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He;jpr«isaitDlMiV^tl^^,  thy  ypy^  ^oy^  ywwiyww^ 
the  sAtuajUofM^e  Ipdpeeu^thiro^iQI^ 
and  all  these  difu»urses  &f&c,  tenmU 
xiatedin  the  subject  of  my  impipaeh- 
\u^  xbarriag€|„  which;  a^bj^d^fo^vt 
(satisfactory; prospect  to  us,  <d^  ^ 
mother  was  now  becomlpglsf^  hi^hle  \» 
any  severe  attacks  of  h'er^orme9r,,t^ 
ladies;  sh^  was»  however^  ffompg 

gradiwy  V^er,  and  passed  fnuph  Qf 
er  time  in  bed;  h^t  was  remiurkabl]( 
che^ful,  and  talked  coatinu;§dly^  ^ 
^enry.  She  oflen  said  tha^  fiqr  dear* 
§st  wish  would  shortly  be  gi^i^iiM^ 
j^nd  that  she  felt  her  strength  improve 
in  thinkingc^  it  *  Rose,  she  W9^1d 
aay,  \  has  arrived  at  a  reasonable  i^e, 
and 'I  h^ve  had  many  proofs  of  her 
good  sense;  but  you«  my  Cecile,  aise 
too  ^oung  and  too  romantic  ibc  mc;  Xs^ 
die  in  peace  wjule  you  arje  u^unarried. 
Thank  Qgd  I  shall  soon  have  my  uU 
mos(  wish  contented*  in  seeing,  you 
the  wife  of  the  son  of  your  fiUher'# 
old  friend,  and  then  I  may  join  m^ 
lamented  huaband,  without  a  paug» 
Thua  she  would  talk^  half  cheerful]^ 
half  melancholT ;  but, she  really  did 
seem  ^t  last  to  be  qvercoming  her,  eixr 
treme  debility ;  and  we  flattered  ouT'p 
selves  she  would  he  able  to  execute 
her  favourite^  prqject,  of  goix^  ^  far 
9if  the  ^apel  to  beprjeventat  the^mpr 
tial  ceremony. 

^'  This  wa^  a  moment  of  temporary 
peaipe^  especially  in  our  part  of  th^ 
country  i  imd  though  atrocities  weiii^ 
sometimes  committed  in  ihe  neighs 
bourhood,  and  that  the  bonds  of  aq^ 
dety  continued  in  a  relaxed  state,  y^ 
the  former  did  not  approach  so  nefu^ 
us  as  before,  m!^  the  latter  was  uot 
so  sensibly  felt.  Letters  from  Henry 
frequently  arrived*  sometimea  by  the 
regmar  post,  sometimea  by  trav^era 
passing  the  road  ;  in  short,  while  h^ 
wished  to  write,  he  found  means  to 
seud  biff  letters;  and  nothing  cpuld 
be  more  >afiectiooate  or  amiame  than 
their  stvle  duripg  the  first  two  monthf 
of  hisiabseace ;  at  the^commencement 
of  the  third  month  they  became  short* 
erj  and  the  iutervals  between  them 
were  Ipnger  ;  but  the  business  of  bia 
omce,  which  had  increased  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  illpesa  of  one  of  bia 
colleagues,  and  also  the  necessity  in 
which  he  described  himself  of  making 
some  short  es^cursionafor  that  reason, 
seemed  to  account  for  bia  omissions ; 
and  I  felt  no  resentment  for  what  1 
could  not  avoid  lamenting.    My  great 
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eoMM&eh  «^6V  tlkat?  tit  less  tliftn  two 
sndntiur,  i  should' no  loiigef  have  to 
liait  the  arrival  pf  the  eourier'to^ 
eldhigs  of  one  so  dear  .to  me.  At 
leagm  tiie  itorth  month  hegan ;  inid- 
lire  ooanled  first  the  weeks  and  then 
ihe  ^ya  wln'oh  vwquM'  pass  before 
Henr/s  arriVal.  Tlie  bands  of  Rose^ 
aitiA'&¥en  those  of  m^ilivalid  mother^ 
were  employed  ifi  hastily  fini^nng 
certain  bridal  ornaroents,  whfefi  they 
had  laboured  at  in  secret,  and  which 
If  ^r^elended  not  to  perceive^  when 
th€7  hurried  them  away -at  my  ap« 
|«eidi  I  bttt  I  fidlt  happy  when  f 
thou^t  how  soon  they^ould  foemine* 
-^^  Bnt  n<y  letter  announced  the  apt> 
fireaeh  of  the  brid^pxx)ni :  the  longest 
time  which  used  to  elapse  without* 
bearing  f^^m  him,  was  long  past,  and 
yet  ikrti(|ing8  of  him  reachcMi  us.  I 
began  to  hare  melancholy  forebodings, 
.(tAoiigh  of  nothing  like  the  truth,) 
and  my  mother  took  pains  to  persuade 
nie  of  what  she  and  Rose  had  cenvin« 
cad  thetosrives ;  namely^  that  letters 
had  been  lost,  and  that  we  should  pro- 
baUv  hsa^  no'niore  of  Henry  till  we  . 
saw  him  arrive.  I  endeavocued  to  be^ : 
lieve  this,  and  to  appear  cheerful  be- 
fore Dty  Mends ;  but'  when^  alone,  I 
give  way  to  th^most  gloomy  thought  ; 
8|M^  when  the  four  months  had  come 
'  tQ  an  end,  and  that  one  week  passed, 
and  another  wedc  passed,  I  grew  more ' 
and  more  unhappy.  Henry  was  either 
dead,  or  so  ill,  as  to  be  unable  to 
wiile ;  <or,perhap6>  in  tbese  tumultudua 
tiinea  he  had  become  an  objei^  of  sus«» 
picion,  Imd  was  confined  in  soaae  dun^ 
g^en.  My  mother  4nd  Rose  b^n  to 
share  my  inquietude,  and  though  ihey 
would  chide  me  inr*  looking  forward  to 
e¥il,  it  was  evident  that  their  own  spi-  * 
rite  also  siifibred :  my  mother's  Btrengdi 
appeared  to  diminish,  and  the  smile  ^ 
ofk  my  aister's  face  became  more  rare 
a|i4  less  bright  than  heretofore.  The 
fifith  month  was.>  already  near  its  eon- 
Chl9i0n9  and  melancholy  pervaded  our 
bouse*  My  mother  had  cemmissioned 
the  Curate  of  the  puish  to  take  mea«  • 
seves  for  aseertainiM;  what  was  become 
of  Hesry  De  CassakQ,  ^  aaxieusly 
aiw>ite^  the  answer  he  expeeted :  my 
sitter  also  knew  of  Uiis  at£p  beii^  ta« 
k^Q,  and  was  most  impatient  fear  Ae 
retwlt';  but  they  all  agreed  that  the 
whole  tmnsaction  should  be  concealed 
fvoan^me  till  the  affair  was  perfectly 
elvoidated. 
'*  The  siKth  month  of  Henry's  ab« 
Vol.  XSJV. 
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sence,  and  4SeeoiJd''of  his  6oix^eteai' 
lence,  had  just  commenced,  when  one 
mbming  I  saw,  from  my  window,  the 
old  Curate  hastening  across  die  Coutt' 
at  kn '  titinsuiil  hour ;  and  though  I 
kilew  nothing  of  the  cominission  with 
Whidi'he  had  been  entrusted,  yet  I 
iihmediatdly  suspected  that  his  visit  > 
had  some  Connexion  with  the  subject 
aHvays  uppermost  in  my  thoughts.  I 
therefore  hasteped  doWn  stairs  to  meet 
him,  hint'  he  had  already  been,  admit- 
ted  to  my  mother's  chamber,' at  the: 
door  of  wnfcK  I  met  my  sister  coming 
to  seek  me.  ^  What  news  does  he 
bring  ?'  said  I,  hurrying  towards  her. 
*  Who  do  you  mean  ?*  said  Rose, 
with  an  embarrassed  air.  *  The  Cit- 
rate,' replied  I.  *  I  have  not  yet  • 
spoken  to  hiniy'isaid  she ;  ^  he  is  aloiie 
with  my  mother,  and  I  think  we  had 
better  not  interrupt  them/  My  sis- 
ter's confusion  augmented  every  mo- 
ment: I  observed  it,  and  8aid>  'Hose, 
I -implore  you  to  tdl  me  the  truth: 
are  tnere  are  any  tidings  of  Henry  ?' 
'  None  that  I  know  of,  I  assure  yoe/ 
refdied  my  sister.  Who  really  knew 
nothing,  on  account  of  her  having 
hastened  away  to  prevent  my  appear*- 
anoe.  *  I  Will  knoWif  the  Curate  has 
brought  any/  I  exclaimed  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  remon^ances  of  Rose,  and 
her  endeavours  to  detain  me,  I  rush^f 
ed  past  her>  and  ent«^  the  chamber, 
wwfre  I  beheld  what  immediatdy  eouy 
vinoed^mei  that  my  suspicions  were- 
but  too  true. 

"  My  mother  was  weeing  bitterly, 
and  the  good  Curate  sitting  by  her 
bed-side,  with  a  countenance  expres-* 
sive  o(  giteat  sorrow ;  an  open  letW  in 
hia  hand,  and  another  still  unsealecF 
on  the  table  beside  him.  '  Henry  is 
dead  J'  I  exclaimed ;  andnryisight  and 
hearing:  beginning  to  fail,  I  should 
have  follen  to  the  ground,  .had  not 
Rose,  who  followed  cfc)se  behind,- 
caught>mein  ber  arms,  ami  placed  me 
in  a  great  chair  whicli  stood  near.  I 
'did  not  faint — my  anxiety  for  intelli- 
gence kept  me  from  toidng  my  senses 
entirely,'  and  opening  my  eyes,  I  Hvfts 
j  wft  able  to  «ay,  *  Is  he  dead  ?'  *  No 
-i»no,' replied  (he  Cumite,  approaching 
me^  *■  he  ia  not  dead,'-^-but  I  hioked'- 
U|i^  at  his  face  as  he  :>skid  these  word^;; 
and  saw  no  consolation  in  it.  '  Is  he 
then-  in  priflott  .'^  For  Heaven'p  sake, 
tell- me  theftruth— this  'nisfienRe  kills 
me !'  and  urfoct  I  felt'  iy'lf  I  coiriit 
hate  bemt  any  certaiittf  better  tli(an< 
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this  dtea^Wi^ile  of  ^bxi^t.  Tke<m*  : 
rate  then  tuhiing  ta  my  ttioAof,  who 
still  contiBued  weeping  bitterly,  sMp  . 
M  believe  it  Is:  better  to.tdl  her  At  \ 
once  what  she  must  sooner  or  lat»  be  - 
infoimed  of/   *  Do  what  you  think , 
right/  said'she  ;. '  I  am  incapable  of 
either  considering  or  acting/    'Ohiv 
for  mercy's  sake,  let  me  hear  aUl' 
cried  1/ catching  hold  of  ^e  Curate's 
hand ;  *  I  will  be^  calm— ^I  will  be 
reasonable,'-^but  little  did  I  expect 
what  was  to  come. 

-  "  *  This  letter/  he  said,  *  is  the  an« 
swer  of  one  addressed  to  .a  friend  of 
mine  in  Paris,  at  the  request  of  ;your  , 
mother,  who  directed  me  to  make  in- ' 
quiries  after  Mr  t)e  Cassaks/     He 
paused  for  a  moment, .and  my  heart,) 
my  breathing,- stopped -entirely  during 
that  moment.  At  lengtii,  with  a  heavy 
Sigh,  and  in  a  lower  tone  of  voices  he  - 
added,  *  The  man,  my  dear  young 
lady,  is  .unworthy  of  you/ — *  vWhat 
man  ?^  exclaimed  I,  and^  I  remember  > 
the  wild  feel  of  my  head  as  I  spoke. 
'Henry  De Cassales/ resumed  he,  in 
8  more  determined  tone,  '  can  never 
be  your  husband;  iM)r  iwas  he  ever . 
deserving  of  your  hand/.—  *  'Tis 
false-^false—- false !— '  shrieked  I,  my 
senses  b^inniug  to  give  way.    My 
sister's  apologies-  to  -the  eccieriastic  < 
recalled  them  in  some  degree,  and  I 
remained  silent,  *  (but  it  was  with  an  * 
efibrt  beyond  what  any  person  can 
imagine  who  has  never  been  in  the 
state  I  was  in  then,)  and  on  a  sign  ■ 
from  my  mother,  the  Curate  r^ 
aloud  the  letter  he  had  received.— • 

"  '  Bose,  my  dear,  give  those  two 
previous  epistles  into  the  hand  of  Ma- . 
dame*-*-or  ra^r  do  you  read  them  to 
her/ .  Rose  approadied  the  picture  of 
Henry  De  Cassales,  and  touching  a 
spring  in  >the  frame,  a  small  part  cf  it 
opened,  from  whence  she  took  a  little 
IMffCel  containing  two  letters,  which  ^ 
i^e  read  almid.  The  fiist  was  as  fi]^« 
lows:*— J 

"^  Dear  Frtenb, 
^"  *  On  the  reeeipt;  of  yours,  wttfaout 
f  loss  of  time  I  proceedea  to  make  the 
inquiriesyou  recommended,and  found 
no  difficulty  in  learning  news  of  Mr 
Henry  De  Cassales,  who  enjoys  a  verf 
high  andiuerative  office,  and  lives  in  a 
handsome  hotel*  with  an  appearance 
of  such  affluence  and  luxury  as  might ' 
have  put  his  life  in  danger  a  few  years 
ago.     He  is  ^t  this  moment  o^  the 


point  of  mi^ii^^  vttii'  ih^  oidyldmigh«> 
ter  of  a  late^  minister,  ..who  is  saiA  to 
luive  died  worth  a  pn>digio|is  sum  of 
money  placed  in  fore^  banks.  ^  The 
wedding. is  to  take  place  immedi|Udy, 
and  if  this  gentleman  is, a  friend  of 
yours,'!  wish  you  joy  ofllus-  good^orw 
tune.  I  hear  the  young  lady  is  very 
piretty,  but  more  remarkable  &Nr  4ior 
ri^iies  then  any  thiitg  else.  Lhope 
this  intelligene^'inay  prove  satisM* 
tory,  and  am  ready  to  obeyiimyrof 
your  farmer  commands/  &e.&».  In 
a  P.  8.  waaadded,  /  One  of  the  jper^^ 
SOUS!  to  whom  I  addressed  mysdf>for 
tidings  of  Mr  De,  Cassales,  has  just 
railed  A}n  me  to  say  that  he  was  mar^ 
ried  this  morning,  and  to  request.'tfaat 
I  would  send  you  the  enclosed  letter^ 
which  is  for  a  lady  inyourneigkbaiirv. 
hood,  to  whom  you  will  oblige  mo  by 
forwarding  it/  ^  .    - 

f  The  enclosure  was  a.lttter*£Daiii 
Henry  De  Cassales  to.MadameDe-V*. 
resne,  which  Rose  also  read  aloud,^an^ 
wluch  I  was  astonished  taseeher  ffist^ 
ter  hearken  to  with  indifference,  .eimft 
a^r  such  a  lapse  of  years^  The^iooft- 
tmtsran^ma:— ' 

"  ^MOST^VSPCCTBD  LakDY,      ' 

:  ^^ '  I  have  attempted  to  ad^ress^^ovi 
twenty  times  withmi  the  last  months 
and  was  onl^- deterred  from  writing, 
)^  not  knowing  in  what  words  to  ^oo^ 
vey  toyou  tidings. which  roust  give 
you  pain ;  but  there  is  no  more  time 
to  lose,  floid  I  now  therefore  assame 
courage  to  inform  you,  that,  ur^ 
by  a  strong 'Combination  ^f  drciHBM 
staoDces,  I  have  yielded'to  my  destinv, 
and  am  just  returned  from  the  mnnU 
dpality  with  a  wife  i^ore  suitaiMa  to 
my  present  state  dun  your  amiaUe 
daugnter,  for  whom,:  notwithstsnd* 
ing,  I  feel  the  truest  regard^  ('^  The 
wretch  r  exclaimed  Cecile,  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,)  and  the  grcjic^ 
regret,  for  the  uneasiness  h&m  neoes- 
aitated  to  occasion  her.  Teik  her  that 
I^  am  unworthy  of  her;  tHit  I  never 
was  otherwise ;  that  I  bitor  been^o« 
Vfsned  by  •  thkst  of  wealth. '  AJSm  ! 
this  is  too  true ;  for  were  Cecile  ta  nch 
asmywifb  «...  Butnomore 
on  that  sabjeat^*-^nd  notwithstanding 
your  abhorrence  pfmy  conduct,^yoa 
must  allow  me  to  offer,  both  to  your« 
self  and  your  daughters,  my  humble 
respects  and  very  good  wishes.  I  have 
the  honour  to  salute  you  in* the  most 
distinguished  manner**^   ';. 
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"^  Wbai  aoToa  Aiilk  i>f  the  oeoK 
deliljerate  basenem  of  his  condactai^ 
his  letter  ?"  resumed  Cedle,  and  with« 
xmfc  Vtttiiig  for  my  siibwer>  eonthiued 
her^story  a»f(^ows  :*- 

''I  did  not  hear  any^^  thing  (^  ihift 
fnedous  composition  for  many  months 
After ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Curate  read 
^he^ivords,^  ^  He  was  mamed- this 
noniing/  I  faintedi  and  on  my^reco« 
way  from  dMtt  state  H^wtA  disebvered 
ihai  Ihadeompletdiy  lost  my  senses. 
A  violent  brain  fever  was  the  conse* 
^uenoe  of  my  agitation^  and  thrice  was 
I  ou  the  brink  of  the  Krare :  in  spite 
4»f  aU  the  skill  of  my  medical  attend- 
^anta,  united  mth  the  soothing  care  of 
jmyinother  and  sister,  I  didnot  hegin 
io  Kcover  my  recollection  till  half  a 
^ear  was  over,  and  then  it  waaby  sudi 
alow  degrees,  that  they  were  mo«e 
tenrified  than  consoled^  by  my.  dis« 
4xmr8e.  In  short,  n  full  twelvemonth 
had  elapsed  before  I  was  my  self  again; 
but- 1  did  at  length  recover  ray^me- 
«nory  as  dear  asever  it  had  been,  and 
^th  a  mind  so  changed,  that,  in  place 
of  an  unbounded  affection  lor  Henry 
De  Cassides,  my  heart  was  oceiqiied  by 
an  utter  abhorrence  of  all  his  sex,  so 
fervent,  that  I  made  a  vow  never  to 
look  upon  a  man  again  ,*  and,  however 
vStrange  it^may  appear,  I  have  "contri^ 
ved  to  keep  that  vow  unbroken  araidttt 
all  the  dianges>  difficulties,  and  d^ 
^  gers  in  whidi  we  have  found  ourselves* 
My  good  looks,  as  well  as  my  heakh 
ttf  body,  had' vanished,  but  my  peace 
of  mind  was  restored,  and  except  for 
«  few  days  in  the  year,  I  was  cheerful 
and  cenlrated ;  but  it  was  long  before 
I  oonld  pass'  the  anniversary  of  my 
suddoi  shock  without  a  return  of  my 
mental  disease,  and  the  indulgence  of 
mysister,  who  gratified  my  whim  of 
this^  temporary  moumhig,  was -the 
.  chiaf  cause  of  its  diminution.  By  de- 
0Me8  theattadc  became  less  violent, 
and.  of;>8horter  duration;  after  eight 
years  it  ceased  entirely,  and  never  s&dl 
I  fMget  ^  joy  of  my  poor  Rose  the 
first  timeliiat  I  passed  this  day  in  my 
perfect  sensest  Oneof the  thingawhi^ 
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aflfordid  me  moat  pleanir^  ^uri^g-my 
nudady^fwaa  the  sight  of  flowers,  i^id 
that  was  the  origin  of«  the  flower-gar* 
deit  on  the  tmaeo.  My  goldfinch, 
too;  whidi  I  used  tto  pkuF  with^whea 
I .  d^d  not  recognise  any  human  CKpf* 
ture,  suggested  to  my  kind  sister  d» 
project  of  our  little  aviavy.  Iwaaled 
out  upon  the  terrace  when  .my  mind 
and- body  were  still  weak>  and  have 
reason  tobdieve  that  this  amusement 
centributed  much  to  my-  recovery. 
'  The  only  thing  which  ever  recalled  an 
idea  of  toe  love  I  had  once:  borne  to 
thatnmworthy  man,  wAs  the  agitation 
'produced  in  me  by  the  first  sight  of 
his  portrait,  whi<A  the  servant,,  to 
whom.  Hose  gareorders  for  its  r^no* 
.val;  had  forgotten.  I  indsted  on  ha» 
ving  it  plao^  here,  becausel  thought 
it  would  be  a  cowardly  act  to  s^cLit 
away;  but  to  avoid  the  painpf  be- 
iiol&ig  those  features  which  Lbi^w 
see  wiw  indifibience,  I  had  it  covered. 
Poor  creature  !•  his  course  waa  soon 
.run,  and' he  has  been  long  forgotten 
by  j^e  distant  relationa  to  whom  the 
reninant;of  his  great  ridies  devolved. 
-  **  The  last  slight  attack  of  my  men- 
tal -midady  occurred  on  the  death  of 
my  dear  mother,  for  though  her  decay 
was  so  gjradual  that  she<  expired  like 
an^tictii^iahing.lamp,  yet  the  shodc 
of  finding  her  &bA  was  more^  than  I 
.could  support. .  Since  that  period  I 
(have  .been  tolerably  tranquil,  though, 
in  regurd  to  bodily  health,  always  a 
martyr  to  past  suffisrings;  and  Rose 
^  and  I  are  so  accustomed  to  our  monoN 
tonous  course  of  life,  that  it  constitutes 
^our  happiness.  Weeks  aftor  weeks, 
<and  months  after  months,  pass  as^you 
jee,  and  I  often  think  that  we  should 
.  B^er  have  enjoyed  half  so  much  fdi- 
dty  in  Uie  turmoil  of  the  world  as  our 
sohtary  habits  bestow  on  us." 

Sudi  was  the  fOJrf  Jfa«r«  iStory.— 
Noting  worth  vdating  passed  during 
the  remaining  time  of  my  abode  at 
the  Castleof  Varesne,  to  which  I  bade 
adieu  at  the  end  of  Octobar,  and  pur* 
4Nied^my  lonely  journey  southward. 
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DiAA  North, 
■ '  Ydu  have  trifd  Tariout  ways  of 
lAikhig  y^ursdlf  fopakir,  sbiI  strange 
though  it  may  appear^^foa  have-iMOi^ 
«d*ded  m  th^hi  all.  In  Oxford^  in 
(Mtrtirtflfltr,  you  ire  a  t^t-book  upon  all 
idoeaaionis.  In  your  original  ardd^ 
-yott'hfcive  bcttnigay  and  witty,  in  sack 
nn  iiiiMaitltillaburdegree,  tbH  the  whole 
hnnran  vaoo  seemed  to  aini  at  nothing 
fi0  nmdi  as  to  etert  the  priyiiege>>f 
lai^htet  ^  and  'aeVeral  Dons  of  Cd^ 
leges  have  endeavoured  (not,  we  un-^- 
defftUnd^  witliout  Some  giimmerhiga 
«t'  Bttoei^s),  by  Rssuiptng  a  portentima 
grin>  and  eackiing  over  your  ^apers^  to 
persuade  the  under^graduates  that 
they  had  die  same  feehngs  with  the 
re*t  of  the  World.  High-atreet  genei- 
rdRy  wears  the  most  brHhant  and  ani^ 
mated' appearance  about  the  third  day 
after  you  have  left  the  presa  Sleepy<> 
eyed  Individuals,  who  pore  with  the 
aafise  leaden  goggles  over  the  gaieties 
of'  Terence  ami  Aristophanes,  as  over 
Maccttikich  and  Jeremy  Bentham, 
brighten  up  in  a  miraculous  manner 
^hen  they  have  perused  a  serae  in 
okl  Ma^ ;  and  some  of  them^  though 
they  afterwards  have  the, misfortune 
lotalce  first  classes,  appear>  while<unw 
d^  her  iu^iratlon,  to  be  sensible  and 
even  lively  young  men.  Gelding's  and 
Jabber's,  about  the  b^inning  of  a 
month,  teem  with  merry-iaora  and 
light-hearted  eomtnoncrs;  senior  t»- 
Mes  seem  more  talkative  and  enter* 
tainiitg,  aDd  common-rooms  are  ab- 
solutely uproarious  beneath  the  po»> 
^  tent  wpsYL  of  your  midrifi^shaking  pen. 
When  you  are  tired  of  raisin|;laughteii, 
in  pity  to  senior  felldws,  tutors,  and 
heads  of  houses,  to  whom  the  exertion 
of  gaffawing  might  prove  dongenms,  or 
at  all  events,  fatiguing, — you  alter 
the  strain  of  ^otir  meditations^  and 
t«m  sentimental  for  a  time.  Tfaiit, 
dtpugh  it  puts  all  the  rest  of  the  worid 
in  tdars^  is  perft?ct  repose  to  them. 
Llnbkirchtid  is  tile  ruddy  clieek  of  the 
Fcllaw^uiimwisuned  tte  large  ch»- 
iciiilL'fl  cy<!  rji"  ibe  Master;  and  just 
will  If  iJu  iHtastfophe  grows  most 
i  mi  L  i  i  i\ : '  ■'■-'!*  H  C-,  the  un  w  id  dy  ani- 
iciil  ihi  Ijeadupaii  hisdexi* 

^**  -*'  Hsaures  Ihc  neigh- 

(liiLiiiilii't-'iJCL^  of  his 
t-  iilv  ills   )uiigs  are 

Ml  ii(-^  previous 
■  iMy  good.     It* 
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la  astoniahing,  by  tlie  bye;  with  Hi4tat 
certainty  one  can  guess -^  anMMlnittC 
«  teali's  preferment^  froMthe  nature 
Mid  vonnd  of  his  snore*  Notiring^eftA' 
hit  Btotediireveni  than  the  loudy  open> 
kntig-dfawnalarum  ti%  Warden,  from 
tlie  we«k,  shorty  ^iJeiMig  toi^t^of  ftani<. 
inel  which  iseues  ft^m  tfalr'bltte,  ena^ 
dated  proboscis' of  a.  Junibr  FeHow« 
WiUi  wWaproudi  tifumpef-'lifce  sound' 
does  the  one  edio  round  the  oakefi 
waUsj  shaking  the  long<»stalked  glassds 
-on  thetaAile,9»id  finally  dyingawayiike 
s  peal^faroffthunderi^hiehthetraiN 
▼eller  hears  reverberated  from  rock  tf> 
rode  in  the  tretbendoi^i  sotitudes  of 
Ben  Nevis,  while  between  the  paase|t 
^tud  mountain  seemato  listen  in  breathu 
ieito  awe,  as  if  the  next  vast  and  over^ 
whelming  roar  were  to  shake  it  to 
its  solid  and  everlasting  foundation^ 
How  often  in  senior  common-ioimiis 
may  be  marked  the  gradual  dropping 
asleep  of  the  learned  and  venerabte 
members !  First,  after  a  few  rounds 
of  the  bottle,  the  tongues,  which  He  - 
tired  of  eulogissing  or  vitupca^ting  ihie 
various^  dishes  which  had  smoked  upiMi 
the  board,  gradually  begin  to  be  s^, 
•*Hsoon  conversatioo  comes  absohtteiy 
to  a  stand,<-^the  candles  grow  alamr* 
ingly  long  in  the  wick,— Kjoinparatit© 
darkness  involves  the  sage  assembly>-*- 
atid  first  one,  then  another,  drops  off*  ' 
into  a  pkdd  and  harmoliious  reposo. 
Then  what  dreams  float  before  the 
eyes  of  their  imagination !  Blue  silk 
pelisses  jostling  shovel  hatSy  efaureh 
i^res  dancing  in  mosA  admired  dii* 
carder,  fat  incumbents  falling  down  in  ^ 
a  fit,  neat  clericaMooking  gigs  Stand* 
ing  at  vicarage  doors,  and  these  all  io- 
coaigruously  oommiogled  with  w^Ce 
veils,  lawn  fileevus,  roast  beef,  piil|iil;t 
cu^bioiis,  bright  eyes,  amlluiall  t^Mlif 
esranet  iihoes.  Hmldi^nl^ie  cliapol 
bell  diBsolvts  the  flratingt^lHllic  of  the 
vision ;  and,  behold  \  th«^liit«  veil 
is  a  poet's  iinaginatioti^flflie  church 
spire  is  still  at  a  misciMfe  ilistance, 
die  vicarage  if  a  ULoj^ii^onenlity, 
and  the  fal  I^^QvBilH.'ntMM  state  of 
the  ruddii^stllAilb,  is  AHpy  ^^^^^^Y 
of  ibu  dream  \  Mis,  iiirfpil^Leli  how 
you  are  rrt'oived  by^rff^ndt-r-jira- 

tiThl  rltw)i|4M^V^^  taa^Ai^e  of 
the  boohiiliaMfcW^r  ^Ifcl^^  »i^^ ' 

lie 


the  cbsaics^  ^u^h  dark  and  iniilcate 
as  those  €€  Christ-church .  elobters, 
would  be  clear  as  iioon-<lay .  Exami- 
ners would  be  the  most  jocundand  fas^ 
anatiBg  «f  iHeo,  and  Dod^^vrohbed  o£ 
his  terroi:^  and  luckless  as.  ft  taslof'« 
g^ose,  wfsuid  hava  .little  to  da  hut  to 
difitaribute  testamurs  ta  any  one  that 
Afiplkd*  JBoit'thiS)  in  the{)sesentstato 
of  ignoranoe  «nd  inteUed  *^or  the 
teras  am  nearly  sy  nonymous-^-inhard* 
)y  to  be  expected ;  and  moi/ must  stiU 
Mnger  out  their  three  years/ before  they 
can  strut  about  ia  t^  dignity  of  wide 
sleeves,  *'  like  Troy's  prcmd  xlames, 
whose  garments  sweep  the  grottn€L"  . 
But  hold  I  Did  we,  indeed,  say  lin- 
gar?  They  fly,  they  gallop— 'it  is  onljr 
after  these  threo  years  are  past,  that 
Time  gels  galled  and  spayined,  and  all 
Uie  kicking  and  spurring  you  can  give 
iiim,^nly  makes  him  limp,  and  hobbk^ 
and  creq>  ihe  slower.  How  delig^t^ 
ful  thj^  seem  even  at  the  time!  and 
to  us,  who  are  old  and  fai:  away  from 
^  the  palaces  and  towets,"  their^  recol« 
lection  is  connected  with  the  best  and 
happiest  time  of  our  lif^.  Often  and 
oflen,  at  the  dose  of  along  and  busy 
day,  do  we  sit  and  dream  in  our  elbow 
diair ;  and  there,  in  our  lonely  par^ 
lour,  our  sc^itude  is  peopled  with  the 
jocund  faces  that  gathered,  round  ua 
long  ago— the  light  laugh  sounds  in 
eur  ears,  and  tones  of  tne  voices  we 
used  to  love  to  listen  to,  thrill  upon 
eur  hearts  with  a  distinctness  which, 
at  the  interval  of  so  many  years,  is 
stiirding  and  almost  awful.  Looks 
we  can  recall,  and  scenes,  in  which 
those  who  were  the  actors  shall  never 
be  assembled  s^ain.  Some  have  gone 
down  into  the  grave,  and,  except  at 
nioments  of  rare  occurrence,  when^  the 
memory  rests  upon  th^m  by  chance, 
are  as  completdy  l^rgotten  as  if  tlicy 
bad  never  ixisUd^  not  laughed  with 
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more  especially » if  the  prior  wife  be  4 
deserving  and  amiable  woman  ;  bu^ 
trigamy  is  too  awful  a. tempting  of 
Frovidence,  and  doubtless,  like  many. 
Qther  ioiquitie^*  is  its  nwn  severest 
jpunishment. 

,  College!  how  different  from  sebeol  I 
Kevev  believe  a  grea.t,  hroi^^fy^^^ 
beetle«brow«d  Spoon>  when  he  liell»; 
you,  with  a  sigh  that  -wou^d.  upset  .a 
schooner,  that  the  happiest  days  of  sk 
man's  life  are  those  he  spends  at  schoelr 
Does  he  forget  the  small  bed- zoom  op^ 
cupied  by,  eighteen  boys,  the  pump 
you  had  to  run  to  on,  Sunday  rnorn-^ 
mgs^  when  decency  and  the  ushet 
commanded  you  to  wash?  Is  heohli^ 
vious  of  tiie  blue  chalk  and  water  theyi 
flooded  your  bowels  vnthat  breiUcfasty 
and  called  it  milk  ?  Has  he  lost ,  the 
xemembranoe  of  the  Yorkshire  pudr 
ding,  vulgarly  called  choke^og,  of 
which  you  wercobtiged^toeata  pound 
before  you  wi»e  allowed  a  idioe  of  beef, 
and  of  which,  if  you  swallowed  half 
that  quantity,  you  thought  cooks  and 
oxen  mere  works  of  >supererogation> 
and  totally  useless  on  th6  face  of  the 
earth.?  Has  the  fopl  lost  all  recoUeo* 
tion  of  the  piavers  in  yon  cold,  wet| 
day-floored  cellar,  proudly  denomina* 
ted  the  Chapel ?  has  he  forget  the  ouffii 
from  the  senior  boys,  the  pineh^  from 
the  second  master?  andi  in  fine^  has 
he  foigot  the  press  at  the  end  of  the 
schoolroom, where  a  cart*load  of  birdi 
was  deposited  at  the  banning  of  every 
half  year>  and  not  a  twig  left  to  tickk 
a  mouse  with,*  long  before  the  end  of 
it?  He  talks  of  freedom  from  taure^n 
what  a  negative  kind  of  ha|)pines8l 
Let  him  cutoff  his  hand,  he  wiU  nevec 
hurt  his  nails.  Let  him  enelese  an 
order  fiur  all  his  money  even  unto  usi 
and  no  more  will  he  be  troubled  Wit^ 
cares  about  the  Stocks— no  more  will 
he  be  teased  with  calculations  on  the 
price  of  grain.  All  that  raving  about 
schciol*boy^  is  perfect  nonsense — ^it  is 
the  most  miserable  period  c^  a  human 
'being's  life.  Boor, -shivering,  tzem* 
bling,  kicked,  tiuffetted,  thuH^ed,  and 
starved  little  mortals !  Wq  nettt  Ee« 
a  large  school  but  we  fe^itndined  to 
shoot  Uiem  all,  master^  luJiers,  and 
door.keepetE  iiiclndcdiihiip|i|irilfMai 
them  out  of  pahk  .  ^^au  ^n  .  ^dt  l^ui 
But  at.  Cullqa.Air^-    1^-*^*-^.- 


There,  a  man  hv)ii\w4^^  flba'^i'^Mi 
a  matter  ot  t  ou^  % mt itfiBOfmlhif  to  lim/ 
whether  he  sn  pm  iif  iiMitdiril'<,ibd«ni 
bench,  or  i  ^ftjHtlitfi^  ||i«oi|^%ir. 
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slitlks  «boiil  with  me  air  4>f  a  thne««, 
tftikd  Baahivwi  a*  his  own  twg,  gene*" 
rallyy  at  first,  are  prolonged  a  litde 
beIo#  the  kttecf ;  then,  his  penny  tart, 
irtiich  he  bought  on  Saturdays  at  the 
door  of  the-  school^  is  exchanged  for  a 
dessert  from  Gotding's ;  his  beer,  which 
he  oecasionaUy  imbibed  at  the  little 
pot<>hpiue,  two  miles  beyond  the 
Bchooi  bounds,  is  exchanged  for  his 
wme  from  Butler's.  Books  froi&TaU 
boy's,  the  most  enterprising  of  BibH* 
opoles,  supply  the  place  of  the  tatter« 
ed  Dictionary  he  brought  to  the  [Jni« 
iFernty^  which,  afWr  being  stolen  wh^i 
new,  and  passing,  by  the  same  pro* 
cessy  through  twenty  hands,  is  at  last; 
when  fluttering  in  its  last  leaves,  re- 
BtxAst  by  the  original  proprietor,  who 
ianties  ne  has  made  a  very  profitable 
**  nibble."  The  trot  he  used^  to  enjoy 
by -stealth  on  the  bi^tcher's  brol^n^ 
kneed  pony,  is  succeeded  now  by 'a 
galkm  on  a  steed  of  Quartermain's  ; 
and  he  is  delighted  to  find  that  horse 
and  owner  strive'  which  shall  be  ^e 
softest^mott^ed  and  gentlest  chaiger. 
The  dandy  mare,  we  -suppose,  has 
many  long  -years  ago  made  fat  the 
great-grandmtiiera  a6llB»^eaeil«fvaee 
of  does;  mdfolSkAxitfSBM'fme  ima- 
gine, lias  beeflrtaf»£\t>ftteijlr «[  boots 
and  shoes,  xhmMiiimiturxiti  which 
departed  lotigf-^bgAefiSre  they  were 
paid  for.  Of  old  Scroggins-^^u  Dr 
Johnson  says---4ind  of  his  virtues,  let 
us  indiilgeoursdf  in  the  recollection. 
Thdugh  not  formedin  thefinest  mould; 
or  endowed  with  Uie  extremity  of  swift- 
nem,  his  pace  was  sure  and  steady— 
e<|tHd  to  Hannibal  in  endurance  of  fa- 
tigue ;  and,  like  that  celebrated  omi- 
mander,  his  ai^Mct  was.  rendered  pe- 
culiarly fierce  and  striking  by  a  bie- 
miah  in  his  eye;  not  ignorant  of  the: 
way'  to  Woodbtock  was  the  wall-eyed 
veteran;  not  unacquainted  with  the 
covers  at  Bitchley  ^  not  unaccustom- 
ed lo  the  walk  at'Hethrop:  but  Dan- 
dy mid  Screens  havepadded  ths  hoof 
from  this  terrestrial  ahdunstabk  world 
•—peace  to^&eir*  manes ! 

who  doesn't  recollect  the  mintitffil 
particular  of  his  first  visit  to  Oxford, 
when  h^n^etit  up  tobefmatriculatal  i 
The  first  view  we  had  of  the  Uuiver« 
«ty  diali  live  in  our  heart  for  ever. 
It^  was'  k  bright  moonli^t  ni^ht  in 
winter.  In  coming  in  by  the  Low&r 
London  Road,  we  saw  the  river  gli'. 
dio9r|ioi«ele8i^y>ibund -the  city,  witii 


jmmbeviefli  Hgbt#  ^etag^M^qe;  ilas 
l9real^fr»m«  the  barges  up  towards  thd^f 
bridge..   The  hnge>tower  of  Choial^ 
Ghura  seemed  **  steeped  in.tbe«alm 
meonshiney"  and  rose  m  ai)ent  beauty i 
above  that  voicelessAud  slec^ng  dty^i 
1^  a  knight  of  old  guarduig4l«  oandL^ 
of  his  ammbering  lady.    The  sj^im 
and'  towers  rising  on  every,  side  ui^ 
oalm  and*beautifui  array,  andhallowfo 
ed  to  every  young  heart  by  their  aaso^i 
elation  with,  all  that  is  sac^  in  learn* 
ing  and  piety,  seemed  meretlike  .the,' 
creation  of  a  dream,  than.any. sober ^^ 
reality ;  and  it  was  with  xmrningledi 
feelings  of  awe  and  veneration,  that 
we  drank  our  first  glass  of  brandy  and 
water,  in  the  Aug^;  and  deep  wero- 
our  cogitations,  and  aspiring  and  -vir*^ 
tttoua  our  resolves,  as  we  puUed  oa 
our  night-cap  for  tbe  first  time  in  Px«^ 
ford^  and  dreamt  that  We  were^Tice^ 
Chancellor,  and  wore  a  jvig.  /  We  re^ 
member  with  what  awe  we  madeiour 
bow  to  the  Vice  for  the  time  being--^r 
what  wisdom  we  saw  in  his  rob^^— 
what  condescension  in  bidding  us  sit^ 
down ;  and .  truly,  if  we  forget  Ms 
kindness  to  us  a^wards,  ai^d  in  more- 
material  matters  tlUn  pointing  jos.to  a^ 
ehair,- we  (dtall  deserve  to  see  npbody^ 
for  two  'years  but  our  old  aunt  £Uui« 
nah,  who  is  positively  pleased  with  m^ 
thing— not  even  with  hdrself.  But,«s  a 
edebrated  divine  tod^  an  opportunity 
of  mentioning  to  her  lately,  when  la-. 
dies  get  on  the  exterior  side  of  sixty,^ 
they  are  gradually  more  difficult  t^r 
please,  as  after  that  time  they  begui:^ 
to  grow  fast  hideous. 

Tbe  few  months  between  matricujia- 
tion  and  residence  pass  ofi*likea  dream.t. 
School  we  aitirely  forget;  thememor]!^ 
of  Horace  becomes  dim  and  indistinct ;, 
and  visions  of  the  Universitvy  and^all 
that  we  saw  in  our  bri^f  and  wonder* 
struck  visit,  dance  before  our  imagi* 
natioii  ull  we  sigh  for  our  £rst  term, 
that  we  may  enter  iota  th^  promised 
land,  of  which  we  had  auch  a  capti^^ 
vating  proipect.  At  lastlhe  wished* 
for  moment  comes*  VV^e  are  wMrlcd. 
along  tbe  road  ten  milea  an  hour,  fill- 
ed with  ideas  of  tbe  digpty  of  a.  men^, 
ber  of  the  Uoivtrriiity,  and  resolved' 
to  support  it:,  by  an  ^reat  a  shew  i^ 
grandeur  and  manLine^a  as  we  cauai^ 
sume-  At  every  town,  as  we  draw 
nearer  Oxforilj  we  piek  up  somt 
'*  men'*  dteestd  attmaXLy  all  iu  the 
sajtie  way;  hanai.i|^«|dy|pi^equen>. 
ti^Uy  ijito  ihe  l»0£|QlS|BHi'.iUT^l. 
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liieirtaouth^iaiidvt  servant  standins 
beiiiiid  them  with  a  portmatlleau  ana 
oBTpet  bftg.  ^p  clunbfi  ^be  stately 
alamnus ;  round  ^im  he  looks  wkh 
ibe mqjjgly of  Glumdaka^sHs  down. 
wkhonlS^ng  a  syllable^  and'puflii 
his  cigai"  anct  liolds 'his  tongue  witlr 
astonishing  perseverance.  The  two 
fat  men  in  brown  great^^^oats^  and  tho 
woman  with  the  cotton  umbrella,  get 
down  at  the  next  market-town^  and; 
a  few  miles  beyond^  their  place  is  oc« 
cupied  by  three  moreunder-graduates 
-^60  that  now -there  is  no  one  on  the 
coach  but  members  of  the  University; 
and  that  ired- whiskered  Irish  pack- 
man, who^  after  sundry  attempts  to 
involve  his  opposite  neighbour  in  con-' 
versation,  gives  i^>  up  in  faopeless^de- 
spair,  and  begins  to  suspect  that  this  is 
anf  universal  emig;ration  of  Mr  Kinni- 
bnrgh's  deaf  and  dumb  institution. 

'  At  dinner  it  is  quite  the'  same^-^no 
one  with  courage  to  break  throu^-the 
ridiculous  etiquette^  which  prevents 
men  from  speaking  unless  they  be  in^ 
traduced ;  as  if  the  ordinary  civilities 
tO'  each  other  of  fellow-travellers  ^  in- 
volved the  necessity  of  an  •  acquaint-^ 
anoe;  on  their  arriving  at  their  desti^ 
nation.  Even  on  our  first  journey^  we 
made  a  ^point  of  being  tied  down  by 

^  BO  such  rules,  but  spoke  to  our  neigh- 
bours on  the  coach  as  we  should  have 
done -to  any  other  people  if  they  -had 
been  in  the  same  situation;  It  is  won<A 
derfVil'how  much  information' an  a&« 
curate  observer  may  pick  up  upon 
these  occasions.  We  discovered,  for 
instance,  by  this  means,  when  we  had 
been  resident  upwards  of  three  ^ears 
without  finding  it  out,  that  there  was 
a  very  respectable  college  of  the  name 
of  Worcester  somewhere  out  in  the 
country,  and  that  some  of  the  roem^ 
bers  of  it  had  been  known  to  ride  the 
wbok  diatfttice  into  Oxford  without 
changtnpf  hoi^ses,  or  even  stopping  to 
bait,     Wfe  llfeewise  heard  of  two  men 

•of  one  of  tile  Holb  who  were  not  in 
the  slighted  datigCT  of  being  plucked. 
But  theacedUBts  one  bears  on  a  coach 
nerally  rat|ttire  to  be  authenticate  ; 
Ire  partienla^ly,  a»  th^  gentleman 
bm  whom  W^receivefl  Ibis  in  forma* 
tflih;,^'as  mvrfeh'Unore  famed,  asweaf* 
terWarda  utiderstood,  for  hia  imagina-i 
tion  than  liis  tira^ity. 

We  shtlk  ittf^fWse  cursives  fairly 
atrivcil  a^itj  =J-iii  i4o6 -fonn  we  have 
tsken  pbiMJWty^<ilifiroqin8|  and  df»< 


at  Os^^rd,  ^  €65 

coveredin  tile  ^if  fife  ^ufaiialea?  that 
omr  scout  is  a  ^ief  and  ^f^podtfit* 
But  date  witb^the  rastiing.oi&our  new . 
gown,  we  canefttUy  places  our^gloBsy, 
tafisdled  cap  upon  thetable,  and^tie. 
luxuriously -upen  our  sofa,  wrapt  in 
high  visions  of  future  glory;*  ^Vain 
the  attempt  to  describe  the  dviHty  of 
tradesmen/  useless  to  mention  tadr 
thanks  for  the  honour  of  our  com*, 
mands^  and  impossible  to  relate  i^he 
approvii^  complacency  with  which  we 
feel  ourselves^  **  aye,  every  inch,  a 
man  4"  No  longer  in  fear  of  our  ears 
becoming  rubicund  firom  the  ?'homy 
thumbs  of  the  Welsh  assistant,  no 
longer  called  Jack,  or  Tom,  or  Dick, 
but  dignified  with  ''Mr"  by.  all  .the. 
tutors,  and  having  numberfess  notes 
lying  on  our  table,  directed^  us  £sq. 
from  men  whom,  two  months  ago^w^^ 
remember'  crying  very  heartily,  ^nd 
looking  very  sheepisn,  immediately, 
after  being  flogged.  But  surely  few 
pleasures  are  equal  to  that  of  meeting 
at  College  those  with  whom  we-,have 
been  intimate  at  school.  The  reeoU 
lection  of  our  mutual  inconvenience 
gives  a  zest  to  our  present  more  agree* 
able  situation,  till  we  attain  a  Corio* 
lanus^like  detetlation  o£jihe  name  of> 
''*boy,"  aH|fa|iM^lrnd^d«$ve  tandans^ 
and  taloMMH^smto  Tom  Cribb,— - 
and  twditjpSlMnsnlSmgsicquaLll^  fool* 
ish,  and  equally  iiseless, ''  to  giveihe 
world  assurance  of  a  man."  But  very 
soon  the  novelty  of  our  freedom  wears 
ofi^;  •  we  feel,  if  we  have  a  grain  of  sense 
in  our  composition,'that  t^ese  arenot 
our  proper  pursuits-;  and  befonsftwe 
have  quite  foigotten  the  little  lesHD^ 
ing  we  brought  with  us,  we  have  come 
to  a  resolution  to  enlarge  it.      ,  ' 

We  never  saw  the  deligl^ts  of  what 
is  called  hard  reading.  We  get  up  m 
a  dark  morning  of  winter,  and  ihe 
whole  atmos^ere  feels  as  if  the  bed- 
pests  had  been  sawed  off- the  North 
Pole.  After,  with  diiaking  nerves> 
and  teeth  chattermglike  a  pair  of 
castanets^  we  have  managed  to  poke 
our  sMvering  limbs  into  our  icy  tMw* 
sers,  whichi  by  the  way,  from  theab* 
senci  of  a  candle,  we  generally  )idip 
into  with  die  wrong  side  fcBoemost ;  we 
find,  on  looking  mto  ouiJ«»limf^room» 
every  thing  exacdy  as  we'  hittth  the 
night  before,  **  the  ms^igMe  unis 
conscious  o£  a  fire,"  ^di  the  'werf 
smoke  Araien,  in  its  paraUzdd  attempt 
to*  shudder  its  way  up  the  chimney. 
With  fear  and  4rempMng,.we  ^Krope 
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fyr  Dur  ^)ii69phf)rl)is'bc^^  4nd  the  first 
^immer  eur  candle  lieatoirs;  <^  serr^ft 
mdj  to  dkciM^  stghis  of  woe/'-^rih^ 
water  froaen  am  inch  f hiek  hi  oiu*  wash- 
hani  ewer,  and  t^e  soap,  of  the  hard-* 
ncss  and  consistence  of  a  whinstone. 
At  last,  however,  we  manage  to-dress^ 
and  recti!  to  the  chimney,  by  the  help 
of  a  few  stidcs,  something  which,  from 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  might  almost  be 
mistaken  for  a  fii^,  except  that  it  gives 
no  particle  of  heat.  It  is  noW  three 
hours  till  morning  chapel,  and  our 
books  are  all  properly  disposed  for  a 
serious  and  uninterrupted  study* 
While  our  toes  are  perfectly  dead,  and 
buried  in  the  froaen  tomb  of  our  un« 
brushed  shoes ;  while  our  hairpin  spite 
of  brush  and  comb,  falls  lankly  adown 
our  clay»cdd  brow ;  while  our  poor> 
miserable,  blueJobking  lingers  can 
scarcely  turn  over  the  pages,  we  meet 
with  some  beautiful  passage  in  the 
poets:  but  at  that  moment,  all  the 
brightness  of  all  the  classics  we  would 
exaismge  foir  a  roaring  fire,  and  all  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero  is  cold,  and  value* 
less,  compared  to  an  additional  blan- 
ket Time,  however,  lags  on.  The 
grey  li^t  serves  to  shew  our  window 
bea^tiKilly  ornamented  with  variega* 
tkmB  of.  frost-work,  and  our  window* 
8deoomfbrtablyimbeddedt#o  or  three 
inches  in  snow.  Then  we  hear  th^ 
ertickling  of  the  frosty  ground^  as  the 
porter  trudges  across  to  ring  the  cha- 
pel belL  Then  our  scout  comes  in  to 
tig^t  our  fire,  and  we  see  him  looking 
fresh  imd  ruddy,  with  a  shovel  full  of 
eoals  in  his  hand,  while  he  gapes  in 
open-mouthed  surprise,  an4  beholds  $ 
poar^  shivering,  half  animated  indi* 
vidual  sitting  before  him,  with  a  nose 
red  at  the  eml  as  a  kitdien  poker,  and 
ft  whole  ebuntenance  mottled  and 
speckkd  like  a  tartan  plaid.  We  mai- 
nage  to  get  to  chapel  at  half  past  sevens 
and  afterwards  walk,  round  tne  gardens 
till  nine.  At  ten,  after  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee and  a  round  of  toast,  we  are  at  our 
books  again^  tand  find,  on  beginning 
«vheve  we  left  off,  that  it  is  imposable 
to  discover  whett^  that  wa^  as  after  the 
aeBtenee  whore  we  shut  our  volumes 
last  night,  we  have  a  total  obHvioB:  of 
/ever  having  seen  tiie  book  before^ 
TUl  three  odoek,  we  oontinue  ben<U 
ing  ever  our  books,  unless  when  otir 
atlentieli  is  luckily  inlenrupted  by  a 
eough>  which  oompels  us  lo  eit  for  a 
iew  minuted  ereet.  We  then,  till  din* 
ner  tim^  indulge  in  ia  constitutfonM 


wiilk»  an<i  Head&ngton  HiH  imd  Joe 
Fallen  hehokl  o^Q^eai^wom  s^vm^H 
naficfi  ^pes>High-streetafter^Fei>t 
feeUed  paoe,  annd  won^rs.  a|  the  «al^ 
\$m  coating  with  which  Aiiptotk  has 
bedaubed^  our  eheek,  tnd  ^ttUuenefi 
Under  the  ^eawliichwefiHpdfrom . 
our  contests  with  Thucyd  WT 

At  six,  we  are  again  at  our  desk, 
and  at  twdve-*with*aa  interval  of 
somecoffee^we  tumble  intooiirooiiebw 
with  a  strange  jumble  of  history,  and 
home,  and  ethics ;  and  with  temple 
^f  ohlMng  with  pain,  ami  nerves  shiH 
ken  by  confinement  we  ^eam  ihat 
Pindar  is  riditig  a  race  on  the  Umg^ 
tailed  pony  our  youngest  sister  ri^ 
upon  the  lawn,  while  ^s^ylua  m 
murdering  our  father  in  the  deep  green 
glep,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where 
we  parted  witl^i  our  dear  Mary  on  that 
of tr  remembered  evening  bi^ore  wfn 
fame  off  to  College.  This  i^purae  wa 
persist  in  for  three  years,  and  wh^ 
the  time  draws  near  wh^ch  is  to  re-i 
ward  us  for  all  our  toil,  when  we  aio 
to  be  sent  home  crowned  with  the 
highest  himours  of  the  University^  our 
care  and  our  £ough  increase  in  exact 
proportion,  and  a  week  before  theExv 
bmination,  our  eheek  is  so  hollow  ««4 
our  eyes  so  dim,  that  every  oue«ae9 
we  are  unable  for  the  tjriaL.  We  toJ&e 
off  all  our  books,  exoept  what  may 
enable  us  to  tdke  a  common  pas^Wl 
ivhat  with  the  little  we  are  ^thle  to  rehi 
collect,  and  what  with,  moving-  th^ 
compassion  of  the  examiners,  we  sam 
lucky  enough  to  escape  a  }duck';  i|nd 
9n  going  hom^  we*  fihd  our  Mary  en- 
gi^ed  toa  robustious, red-laced  bache- 
lor, who  blundered  i|ito  ai»  und^-iUie- 
line ;  and  so,  we  lose  all  hope-df  diih 
tinguishmg  ourselves  byk  our  leamingi 
ana  instead  of  swallowing  tiieholnses 
of  the  doGtoir,  we  bibulate  gm  and  wa^ 
tar  with  the  gameke^er,  and  die  of 
hard  dnnking,*-^a  sacrifice  to  Gi«ek# 
Latin,  gin,  mathematics,  and  disap* 
pointment. 

This  ease.  In  idl  its  branches,  we 
must  confess,  never  eame  witli^n  the 
scope  of  our  own  observation*  For 
our  own  ptfrt,  we  took  dH  the  honour^ 
(be  Universi^  could  bestow,  and  ne« 
yer  by  mertal  eye  were  we  seen  to 
l»ok  upon  a  book.  To  the  world  we 
Bfipeaf^  thiS  idlest  lounger  upon  Higlw 
street ;  the  most  constant  frequenter 
of 'Oiicket  upon  fiuUingtoA ;  the  whip 
was  seldom  out  of  our  nands,  and  our 
whole  lime  seemed  devoted  to  gaiety 
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and  enjoyment.    Our  ^^rppveal  ap« 
pmtraiice  rather  tmpmved  Uutn  Aksgsm 
'  ntsated— ^ttrweostin the oouxse cf  a. 
-  tevmincreaaed  two  or  thvee  im^esvia 
ATcamfer^oe,  our  cheek  grew  red  a» 
the  flunny  stde  of  a.  Clydesdale  apfde, 
oar  eye  wmtimied  dearas  jtke  teat^ 
roll  of  the  Duke  of  Boocleuch^  andvld 
d^  «s  as  we  mounted  our  gallant  roan, 
you  would  have  aaid  that  ^  Kitchener 
Wa90ur  Lexteon,  and  Ude  our  Mag* 
fiUB  Apolhw    And  -  yet^  gradouB !  we 
are  amazed  when  we  reflect  on  the 
extent  of  our  acquirements ;  ancient 
Bome^  and  eiiery  piDrticular  o£  her  ai^ 
tiquitiea  and  history,  are  as  minutely 
known  to  us^  as  the  three  sixpences 
which  are  at  this  moment  lurking  at 
the  bottom  df  our  breeches'  pocket ; 
Greece  we  see  the  rise^  decline,  and 
fall  of,  as  distinctly  aawe  see  the  can- 
dle wMdr  is  now  burning  before  ua  ; 
Egypt  has  jpoured  forth  her  learning  ; 
hierogryphies  upon  pyramids  are  as 
easy  to  us*as  epitaphs  on  1;omb-stones  i 
and  yet  all  this  without  apparent  la- 
bout,  without  an  hour  of  observable 
apphcation,  but  solely  by  the  power 
of  out  own  abilities,  and  without  care 
or  attention  whatsoever.    But  with 
odiers,.  the  case  is,  no  doubt,  very  dif- 
ferent.   We  have  known  many  who 
weie  as  idle^as  owne^,  ta  careless  and 
abhorrent  of  books ;  but  mark  the  con- 
i^uenoe !  dier  were  disgraced,  eithet 
1^  bdng  phleked  at  Oxford,  or  what, 
perhi^,  was  equal  degradation^  walk* 
ed  off  and  became  wianglers  at  Canv* 
bridge. 

There  is  no  period  of  a  man's  Cfb, 
in  wlddi  BO  many  changes  take  place 
mi  his  outward  and  inward  man,  a^ 
t^  tinree  years-  whidi  are  ^nt  at 
CoUegOb  During  his  £rst  year  he  is 
involved  m  ail  mann^  of  idleness  and 
riot.  Behold  him,  as  the  bdl  tolls  it» 
last  chime  for  chapel,  crawl  across  the 
quadrangle  vnth  hiaeyea  hardly  open^ 
his  dress  by  no  means  a  pattern  x>f 
neatness,  his  gown  thrown  loosdy  on^ 
and  his  cap  stu^  all  awry  on  the  ex- 
tprane  summit  of  hie  aching  head.  Af« 
ter  chapel,  his  toilet  eccu^ea  his  at- 
tention; scrupuloittly  is  hiahair  brush- 
ed and  cmrled  ;  carefully  is  his  ne^- 
doth  tied,  and  *'  gay  aa^fbr  a  holiday 
he  bounes  him'"  to  the  break&ust. 
Here  ample  proof  is  afforded  that 
the  human  stomach  is  a  great  deal 
more  elasdc  than  Cahoutdiuc;  These 
lour  individuals  have  already  devour- 
ed   four  pounds,  and    three   quar- 
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tars  of  beef-steak.^  £gfl(  a^ler  egg,di»* 
appears  with  wondecful  cderity*  toast 
is!  whipt  off  by  cart  loads,  and  yet  the 
insatiate  gormandiaera  exclaim  for 
more.  Pause,  we  a^'ure  you^  %  the 
memory  of  the  aupper  of  last  nighty 
vf hich  even  now  has.  hardly  had  time 
to  turn  the  comer  of  you|r  gullet  I-rhy 
the  expectation  of  the  lun^eoi^  whidi 
wiE  be  served  up  to,  ytm  in  two  houra  1 
-*but^no!  nothing  will  stop  their  all^ 
devouring  jaws ;  milk  diluted  very 
powerfully  with  rum,  tea  thickened 
very  densely  with  chopped  up.^^srrall 
disappear — ^'  all>  all  at  one  fell  swoop." 
At-  luncheon,  the  recoHection  of.  the 
break&st  seems  to  be  nearly  as  distinct 
as  the  ibape  of  last  si^mmer's  clouds  ; 
and  atminner,  ^  all  trivial  fond  re- 
cords, all  memory"  of  luncheon  and 
breakfast,  seem  plucked,  entirely,  from 
their  bosoms ;  for  they  set  to  as  vi« 
gorously  upon  this,  the  third  occ&« 
ston,  as  if  they  had  never  seen  ^any 
thing  like  a  dinner  b^ore,  and  never 
anticipated  seeing  any  thing  resem- 
bling it  again.  All  this  is,  o£  coipae, 
^ucoeeded  by  copious  libations  of  wine ; 
and  a  row  on  the  street,  and  a  blood  y 
nose  firom  a  butcher  or  the  flying  pie« 
man,  form  theanpropiiate  conclusionto 
a4ay  so  taatefiufy  and  philosophically 
enjoyed.  €SMM»Edinary  routine  .of.eal«- 
ing  and  draking  ^t  hon^e,  is  of  course 
occasionally  diversified  by  "  larks,"  in-r 
to  the  country ;  and  then,  Bicester 
stares  with  amazement,  Headingtop 
holds  up  its  hands^  Woodstock  and 
Abingdon  open  their  eyes,  and  even 
Banbury  and  Reading  are  astopiished 
at  the  Freshman'a  roarings,  hollow** 
ii^s,  witty  sayings,  and  jocuhu-ity.  The 
second  year  sees  him  a  changed  man^ 
with  not  quite  so  much  hoiror  of  a 
book,  but  perhaps  a  somewhat  increar 
sed  al^orrence  of  a  dun.  Seldom  does 
he  equitate  at  all^  and  if  he  does^  the 
extent  of  his  canter  is  to  lunch  quiet-^ 
ly  with  a  friend  at  Abingdon  ;  gra- 
dually, he  falla  out  of  acquaintance 
with  t^  Proctor,  and  doesn't  favour 
him  with  a  morning  call  perhaps^ abov^ 
enoe  a  term.  Not  so  often  k  he  con-^ 
demned  by  his  tutor  to  exercise  his 
Latinity  on  papers  in  the  Spectator^; 
imd,  in  short,  though  sometimes  break.- 
ing  loose,  he  is  now  a  very  respectable 
diaracter,and  increased  in  favour  with 
every  body,  but  hia  wine  merchant 
and  his  scout.  The  third  year  sees 
him  still  farther  altered  from  what  he 
waa.  To  almost  every  one  that  period 
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tiiat  rery  few  of  our  acginttnlmoei^  dti« 
ling  8Mne  oCthe  vioalknM^  whilori«d>» 
iog  fipr  their  degree,  escaped  the  lane 
£(kte  with  ouraelf.  Need  we  8a]^«fter 
lida  ih|it  we  ML  in  lo^,-  ■  \  deaperatdy 

We  had  gone  into  DtfOBahire^  lee 
the  fmrpoae  of  being  DHHreretired^  thai 
we  Jiliigkt  study  more  atte&ti?ely,  and 
with  leaa  chanee  of  inteiTuption>  thasb 
kk  a^wn.  We  chose,  accordingly, 
for  our  residence,  one  of  the  mesi 
beautifal  and  retired  eottages  we  eweae^ 
saw.*  It  was  sitnated  yery  near  the 
ae»;  ana  Oh }  what  thoughts  used 
to  steal  over  us,  of  romance  apd  Hum 

.  love,  as  we  ^ed  i^n  that  quiXoceui^ 
from  the  yme-eovered  window  of  our 
quiet,  sweet,  secbided  home  I  Day  afo 
ter  day,  we  wanderedamong  the  woods 
in  the  neighbourhood^  and  rejoioed,  at 
each  suocessiye  ylait,  to  find  outBew 

.  beauties*  This  continued  for  some 
time;  tiU  at  last,  on  returning  onsr 
day,  we  saw  an  unusual  bustle  m  the 
room  we  ocei^vied»    On  enteiing,  we 

,  fcftinA  our  landlady  hurrying  out  ia 
great  confusion,  and,  along  with  her, 
ft  beautiful,  blushing  girl,  so  perfectly 
tgdylike  in  her  appearance,  that  we 
wondered  "by  what  means  our  wne* 
rabla  hostess  could  haye  beoome  act« 
qoainted  with  so  interesting  a  ytaitor.' 

•  She  soon  .explained  the  mystery;  this 
lady,  who  seemed  xooxe  bewitehiBg 
every  moment  that  we  gazed  on  her, 
sras  the  daughter  of  a  'squire  in  whose 
fimiily  our  worthy  landlady  lud  besii 
nurse.  She  had  come,  without  know« 
ing  that  jmy  lodger  was  in  the  house, 
and  was  to  stay  a  weds.  CAi  I  that 
^edci  the  happiest  of  our  1^«  We 
soon  became  intimate;  our  books  lay 
fast  locked  up  at  the  bottom  of  oi» 
trunk :  we  walked  together,  saw  the 
eun  sec  togeth^  in  the  ealm  ocean, 
and  then  walked  happily  and  oontent* 
edly  home  in  the  twilight ;  and  long 
before  the  week  was  at  an  end,  we 
bad  vowed  eternal  yows,  and  sworn 
eyeilasting  constancy.  We  had  not, 
to  be  sure,  cUseoyer  ed  any  great  powers 
of  mind  in  our  enalayer ;  but  how  ini- 
terestii»  is  even  ignorance,  wh^i  it 
eomes  from  such  a  beautiful  and  smi« 
ling  mouth !  We  had  already  formed 
happy  plans  of  naoulding  her  unform« 
ed  opiniera,  and  directing  and  sharing 
all  iier  studies.  The  lit&  slips  wbieh 
were  observable  in  her  gimnttar,  we 


aMnbiUed  t»wwA  olmme^  gnd  tiba^ 
aeoeiil,  mhkik  was  «erypoiMrfid^  wm 
nrndered  musioalta  o«r  em^  at  ^km 
aanw  dmeasdsar  t^ovrlMaurt^  by.^km 
wkiteaess  of  thelittle  arm.  that  J^  aa 
^mietly  and  hmngly  wttkia  ear  «wb« 
And  than,  her  tast»an  poetrjawas  not* 
the  most  delieate  or*  rcfiaed  ;  but  die 
was  soenthngiastiip^y  fiaaidef  it,  diat: 
we  imagiaed  a  Ultle  training  wouM 
lead  her  to  preier  many  of  Mr  Maoiira 
biOladay  to  ^  pa&os  of  Giles  4Serag« 
gins;andtliat  mtime,  A^  ^* Shining 
Biver"  mighl  ooeupy  a  superior  plaee, 
in  her  eatimatimi,  to  a  song.finaa 
which  she  ia]^eated>  with  tears  in  heir 
egrea, 

M  But  like  the  stst  what  ii|;litsd 
Pale  hUtioil  to  its  fated  daoni^ 
Oar  nuptial  sang  irbUgtod, 
And  its  rese  qu^i^'d  in  its  blosfUfk**  * 

And  then,  she  seemed  'so  fond  of 
i{ovrers,  and  knew  so  much  about  their 
treatment,  that  we  fancied  how  lovely 
sjbte  must  lopk  while  engaged  ui  that 
fascinating  stu(ly ;  and  often,  i^  our 
dreaming  moods,  dif  we  mutter  about 

<«  Fair  Proserpine 
■  Within  the -vale  of  Enna  g^piediig^     ' 

Herself  the  Adreit  fldwer.**— .      -  *  ^ 

Bui  why  should  we  repeat  what  evesy- 
<^Qe  ean  imagine  so  vieU  ior  biiuaelfr? . 
At  last^  Uie  bowr  oi  aactiag  eawa^ 
and,  week  after  weekj  her  sti^  at./t|»B 
cottage  had  been  prolonged,  tiU  cmr^ 
depir  ttire  took  place  b^aveh^rsii  And 
<m  that  day  she  lookedj  a^  all  mm'a 
sweethearts  do  at  leaving  them,  moie, 
toudiiBgly  beautiful  thlp^yer  we  had 
seen  her  before ;  and  ^itea  we  had  torn 
oursdf  away,  we  looked  i)ack»  and 
thexe  we  saw  her  standing  in  the  same 
i^[)Ot  we  had  left  her,  a  statue  of  misery 
and  despair.?^'^  lik^  Niobe  all  teasa. ' 
Astoradunent  eoevq^ied'  tl^  nnnda 
of  all  our  Mends  on  our  return  to  CoU 
1^^.  The  flange  which  took  place 
on  our  feelings  and  conduct  was  i»«. 
deed  amasing ;  our  mornings  were  do^ 
voted  to  ganng  on^  lock  of  our^-«he 
was  rather  unfortunate  in  a  name-— 
Ofor  Grdzel  8  hair,  and  to  lonely  houra 
df  musing  in  the  meadow  on  all  the 
adventures  of  our  sojourn  in  Devon-i 
shire.  No  longer  we  stood  listlessly 
in  the  quadrangle,  joining  the  knots 
of  idlers,  of  whxxa  we  used  to  be  one 
of  1^  chief;  no  longer  had  even  Cas« 
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tfeiT  UaTtmiahi  aay  diartDs- fnAr  <mr 
1^  ;  and  our  if  koto  heirt  was  wrapt 
up  in  theexpiectation  of  a  letter.  Tms 
we  were  not  to  reeeiv«  far  three  lot^ 
.  weelu  ;  and  by  that  time  die>  was  to 
have  returned  homef .  cctnsulted  her 
Either  jOo  the  sulijeet  of  pur  ittt&ch- 
inent>  and  return  ua  -a  definltiye  te^ 
ply*  We  wrote  in  the  meantime^ 
MMhaJetterl  WeareasBuredifrmmst 
hai«^  been  written  on  a  ihedt  of  aebes« 
tosi^  OT^i*  must  infallibly  hare  taken 
fire.  It  began^  <*  LoteV  And  nMt 
beautiM  Grizelr  V*  and  ended, "« Your 
adorer/'  At  last  the  letter  that  was 
to  eonolade  an  our  hopes  wAs  put  into 
our  hands.  We  had  srane  men  that 
rooming  to  breakfast ;  we  reodved 
it  just  as  titey  were  begittnio^  the 
third  pie.'  How  heartily  we  prayed 
they  would  be  off  and  kafe  us  abne! 
Bui  &o-H)n  they  kept  swallowing  pt^* 
gepn  after  pigeon,  and  seemed  to  eon* 
sidier  themsema  as  completely  fixtures 
AS  the  grate  or  the  ehimney-pieoe. 
We  w4wed  defoutly  to  see  a  bone 
sticking  in  the  throat  of  our  most  in-* 
timate  fHend,  and,  by  way  of  getting 
ouit  of  them,  had  thoughts  <^  setting 
five  to  the  room.  At  last,  nowever,  they 
departed.  Immediately  as  the  wkhi 
of  the  latt  one's  eoat  disappeared,  we 
^»refully  locked  and  bolted  our  door, 
and,  with  hands  trembling  with  Joy, 
wetook  out  the  letter.  Not  very  clean 
waaiiaappearahee,  and  not  oter  eor^ 
t«oi  <nr  weft-sp^t  was  its  address  ;  and . 
abote  idli  a  jFeHow,  dingy  waftr  filled 
up  the  plaeeo^the  green  wax  we  had 
emcted,  and  the  true  kMrer^s  motto, 
f^  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory 
deilr/'  was  aup^ied  by  the  impression 
ofa^imMeii  We  opened  it«  Horror 
imd^onaaement  I  neiwrwas  sueh  pen- 
manship behdd*  The  lines  Were  com* 
ete  exemplifleations  of  the  line  of 
nty,  so  fir  as  tiiehr  wavhig,  and 
twisting,  and  twiidng  was  eoHeemed  ; 
ind  the  orthography  it  was  past  all 
human  compraiension  to  understand. 
'*  My  deerest  deere,  dear  8ttr,''-*^is 
wa^  the  letter,— ^^  i  khn  horn  more 
^OTawicagon.  butt  i  euddunt  right 
fu  afore  ass  i  av  bin  with  mudier  an 
asnt  seed  father  til 9 day.  hesaisas 
juy  fertiB  is  S  hundurdpouns,  hesais 


as  he  raeomminds  me  tu  take  mi  hold 
lofer  Mister  Tomas  die  gaurdnar,  he 
sus  as  yu  caunt  mary  no  boddi,  ac- 
eause  ^  must  be  a  batsellfer  three 
ears,  if  thiss  be  troo  i  am  candied 
enuff  to  ten  you  ass  i  caunt  wate  so 
hikgrnf^k^riai^etr.  oyuave  brock 
mi  art!  wy  did  yu  su al  ass  yti  sad 
ifffu  eudittt  mary  nor  none  of  the 
■Sdtards  at  hdeksfoot  Kondge^  ftther 
aais  as  ther  iss  sum  tnlsstalre  prapsjru 
did  unt  DO  a^  mothcar  is  not  marid  9 
fiitiber  butt  is  marrid  to  the  catchmun 
^md  father  is  marad  tor  tirtti  gnd  ladi 
ass  gove  ta€  a  gud  edocasion.  tai 
deerest  d^ere  it  brakes  tny  art  aUfhmi 
yu  fyr  tu  pirt.  i  rot  them  lines  tMa 
mamlk.  mister  tomas  sais  as  i  g(n 
ka  mi  pramass  befbr  i  caun  to  aye  the 
aninesaofseeyu.  butt  i  dant  tinned  i 
giT  mor  promass  to  him  nor  ^maimi 
uthersb  mi  deerest  deer  and  ti^Ki  Var 
veuppid!  i  fiser  our  nuti&eU  sdhg  k 
bhud  anditaroskwenchtiiiitsbhim. 
tiietn  was  plesent  ours  when  the  car«« 
nashuns  and  ttdlups  was  aU  in^bl^^ 
wasunt  them  mi  deer  luv.  mister.to« 
massidsassheeanmattmeinam^ntii 
and  lather  sais  i  hot  tu  take  imr  iff  so 
beasyu  eaun'tdu  it  beefori  thine  i 
aludtake  im  ass  fktha^  sais  thete  is 
sum  mistake,  mi  deerest  deere  ml  Urt 
is  brock  butt  I  ihfoe  i  shafl  tito  ha 
iffeobeeasldaiitearfhmiyti.  god 
nhe^ny  troo  Itiv  i  shall  kip  your  loekae 
§&t  a  Idpsic  an  yu  ma  kiss  my  lu6k  off 
ah*  to  ttie  tack  of  yourlirocKan  Med 

It  Is  aatotdidihighow  the  perusal  of 
fl^  eunedus  of  our  afi^don.  At  the 
fittt  line  Vre  teooUeeted  that  sheliiid  a 
tiaid^ney  40  squint,  and  long  beforo 
we  came  to  the  coihdurion,  we  reme!m« 
beied  that  her  andes  wererather  tilii^^ 
itai^  her  ftet  by  no  means  of  dimitm« 
4iye  riae^  Thus  ended  ow  ^ve  ad« 
yentures  at  Ae  Unli^rsity.  ^Our  he^ 
•ifome  we  have  nerer  henrd  of  shiee, 
and  we  haii^eresistediihe  most  tempting  ^ 
oflfers  ftom  Hie  loveliest  of  her  sex  ;  * 
Hod  in  ^te  of  s^ing  hdresses  and 
eompassionate  old  maids.  We  are  stiH  a 
badieh>r ;  and  a  bachelor,  in  deBmte 
of  idl  their  machinations,  we  dlefirnh« 
}y  determined  to  remain* 

Ak  OzOHiAir. 
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MAiDBNf  the  sleepy  richneys  of 
ivboee  fiycs,  aad  the  dowdy  idroopinc^ 
of  whose  b^onety  indi^to  serious  €on«r 
tem^lativenesB^  and  evangelsical  pro-*, 
pen&ities,  starde  not  at  the  Hgbtness, 
of  the  Shakspearian  text»  which  we 
have  chosen  for  a  theme,  Tvhich>  doubt* 
lesS;  thou  doest  consider  as  one  of  very 
serious  import.  Mar  not  the  arches 
of  diy  brows  with  frowning,  nor  let 
dissadsfaction  cloud  for  a  moment  the 
pensive  calmness  of  thy  heavenward, 
countenance;  neither  let  indignatioi^ 
curl  that  oscular  lip  of  thine,  which,, 
in  spite  of  piety,  doth  still  lo(^.  proud, 
ibr  we  mean  not  to  sUll^  the  mirth- 
moving  pages  of  Maga  with  profane-^ 
ness.  In  sooth,  we  are  in  private  ad- 
dicted to  devotion  ourself ;  and,  had 
we  to  b^n  our  youth  agmi,  we  might 
a^ire  to  win  and  wear  the  gown,  and 
beconie  an  expounder  of  doctrine— but 
let  that  pass. 

In  a  word,  most  excellent  reader, 
for  we  would  not  intrude  too  far  upon 
thy  demenov,  nor  weary  thy  verypa* 
tience ;  we  let  thee  to  wit»  that  we 
treat  not  of  the  opus  qperatum  of  the 
ancient  'Doctors,  neither  of  works  of 
the  fbsh,  and  still  less  of  the  spinet, 
but  of  works^-bow  shall  we  describe, 
them  e»  mofise  f-*of  works,  in  short, 
of  supererogation*  What,  sir!-*^e 
heiur  the  indignant  reader  exclaim,  the 
^(dour  numtling  ito  his  heated  brow, 
are  you  a  Papist  }  And  do  you  come 
here  ta  preach  up  the  damnable  doc* 
trines  of  the  lady  in  scarlet  attire,  the 
legs  <^  whose  broad-bottomed  stool 
are  in  nuinber  as  the  hic|^  upon  the 
shield  of  Ajax,  even  the  number  se-^ 
ven  ? — Chafe  not,  old  orthodoxy,  we 
are  stanch  as  thou  art ;  'twas  but  this 
morning  we  read  to  our  assembled 
household  a  morning  lecture  upqn  the 
excellence  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
as  contrasted  with  Popery ;  and  but 
this  evtfiing,  that  we  quaffed  our  cla- 
ret with  "  one  cheer  more"  for  Pror 
testant  ascendency  in  Church  and  State. 

And  now,  provoked,  yet  charmed 
and  friendly  reader,  having  exhausted 
thy  patience  in  guarding  thee  against 
what  we  do  not  intend,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  gratify  thy  eager  appetency  to 
fathom  what  our  meaning  is.  By  the 
word,  '^  works,"  then,  in  the  follow- 


ing  part  of  this  brief  phUospphiqal  dis* 
course,  we  would  be  understood  to  si^ 
nif^,  those  premeditated  effusions  of 
brain,  or  brass,  developed  in  printing 
type,  upon  pap^  of  various  diinen^ 
sions,  from  four  to  forty^^ight,  and 
regularly  ydeped  books.  Insomuch, 
that  so  far  from  discussing  a  knotty 
pmnt  of  polemical  divinity,  with  thajt 
profoundness,  pith,  and  accuracy, 
which  unj^emeditated  efiusions  on 
theological  subjects  never  fail  toexhi-i  ' 
bit,  we  shall  content  ourselv^,  pro 
hoc  vice,  with  dilating  upon  that  ho* 
thingness  of  good  works,  which  may 
be  rendered  by  the  alias  of  the  worth«r, 
lessness  of  good  books. 

Our  serious  readers  are  aware,  that 
the  wisest  of  all  men  has  said,  that ,. 
"  of  making  many  books  there  is  no 
end,  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh ;"  and  indeed  we  may  venture 
to  say,  that  the  three  wisest  of  men, 
namely,  Solomon, ,  aforesaid,  Shak- 
speare,  and  our  honoured  chief,  Christ  ] 
topher  North,  all  coincide  in  this  opi- 
nion. 

In  order  to  enable  a  man  tobe^eat 
and  wise— to  fit  him  to  gidde  a  state, 
or  to  lead  armies,  we  see  no  earthly 
use  in  the  study  of  more  books  than  * 
three,  and  these,  we  need  scarcely  add,, 
are — ^The  Bible,  Shakspeare,  Mbsa. 
The  first  will  furnish  mm  with  reH<. 
gion,  ethics,  and  ancient  history,  the 
other  two  with  a  knowledge  of  man^ 
and  all  that  is  done  amongst  mankind^! 
Nothing  can  escape  hixnr— all  that  Is 
great,  and  all  that  is  absurd  in  his 
8pecie&-«all  that  is  terrible,  or  ludi-* 
crous,  or  excellent,  or  atrocious,  or  pa« 
thetic,  or  fantastical,  may  be  found  ii| 
tl^se  books.  Of  course,  we  suppose 
our  student  to  know  thoroughly  the 
contents  of  his  small,  yet  comprehen- 
sive library,  and  it  is  in  the  possibi- 
lity of  this  that  his  advantage  lies ;  for 
truly  of  the  mass  of  '^  good  works? 
which  it  is  preposterously  considered 
by  the  schoolmen  and  the  book  ma- 
Ws,  that  we  should  read,  we  can  pos- 
sibly know  but  little.  Happily  that 
little  is  in  many  cases  quite  enough, 
but  it  were  better  that  we  attempted 
less,  and  thoroughly  learned  more. 
We  are,  in  these  times,  too  much  of 
literary  gluttons,  and  we  do  not  taste 
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the  dainties  that  9xe  bred  ia  a  book« 
Vhile  we  eat  paper  as  it  were,  and 
'  drink  up  printer's  ink.  Men  read  and 
scribble^  and  scribble  and  read,  and 
leave  no  time  f<Nr  solemn  meditatioa 
and  vigoarouB  thinkings  Ciui  they  not 
|tnnember>^*^ 

«'  Study  is  like  the  heafV€n*8  glorious  sun. 
That  will  not  be  deep  searched  widi  saucy 

lodes ; 
Small  have  otmtiimal  ploddecs  «vev  iron, 
Savehsse  authority  from  others*  books. 
These  earthly  godfstheis  of  heairen's  lli^tSy 
T^  gave. a  name  to  every  fixed  star, 
l^oYe  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 
Than  those  tmu  walk,  and  wot  not  what 

they  are; 
Too  much  to  knOw,  is  to  know  nought  but 

fame, 
4lnd  every  godfather  can  give  a  name.^ 

fiat  he  who  contents  himself  with  the 
Ubrary  we  have  recommended,  has 
time  for  thought  as  well  as  study^  and 
may  observe  for  himself  those  moral 
and  physical  phenomena  of  natuije,  to 
.  whtch  his  books  will  be  at  once  a  guide 
and  a  light.  Exhort  such  a  one  to  ex^ 
plore  books  upon  ethics,  as  necessary 
for  regulating  the  conduct  of  hunum 
life,  and  he  would  answer,  that  in  the 
Bible  he  finds  enough  for  man  ta 
know,  ant  more  than  mere  man  eould 
have  conceived,  upon  the  subject.  Tell 
him  that  he  shcmld  study  the  works 
which  treat  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  mark  the  wondrous  and  intricate 
workings  of  human  passiofh,  he  will 
point  to  the  volumes  of  the  immortal 
bard,  who  has  left  no  circumstance  of 
life  ulxtouched.  Urge  the  necessity  of 
reading,  in  order  to  be  ou  courant  du 
jour,  on  all  the  various  subjects  which 
occupy  the  attention  of  mis  present 
time,  and  with  a  glance  of  rapture  to^* 
warder  his  monthly  treasures,  he  will 
calmly  respond— Maga,  Maga,  Maga. 
In  compai^ing  the  relative  mmts  of 
those  who  are  commonly  enumerated 
as  benefi&ctors  to  inaiddnd,  the  Cotton 
Lords  claim  the  superiority  for  Ark«« 
wright,  the  jenny-spmner ;  some  would 
yield  the  pHum  to  Jenner,  who  trans* 
ferred  to  men  and  Christians  the  dis« 
easeof  a  cow;  others  extoIJames  Watt, 
of  steamy  and  fumum  exfutgore  me* 
mory ;  while  hosts  of  good  men  and 
true,  repeat  the  name  of  one  still  li- 
ving— and  long  may  he  live— even  the 
pame  of  Christopher  North.  For  our- 
self,  with  ail  respect  to  these  gentle- 
inen,  and  particularly  the  last,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  renowned 


Caliph  Omu-,  the  director  of  that  la« 
tiaous  literary  holocaust,  whidi  for  six 
successive  moons  fed  the  fires  of  the 
baths  bf  Alexandria 'With  Uie  contents 
of  the  library  of  the  Ptolemies,  deserves 
the  highest  place.  There  was  a  magni- 
ficent determinationabout  this Omac 
Ills  Lieutenant^General,  one  Mr  Arou 
Kbn  Al  Aas,  seems  to'  have  bera,  like 
the  asses  of  our  own  time,  a  Concili- 
ator, and  would  have  willingly  spa- 
red the  pardmientsy  and  fingered  Jdin 
the  Grammarian's  cash ;  but  he  was 
forced  to  apply  for  authority  to  the 
higher  powers,  and  found  he  had  a  de- 
cisive master.  The  Caliph  knew  no 
half  measures,  though  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  happy  notion  of  division, 
as  practised  by  logicians  in  general, 
and  Peter  Ramus  in  particular,  when 
they  wish  to  divide  and  conquer  aa 
argument.  ^^  These  writings,"  said 
he,  as  he  played  with  his  scimitar, 
and  smiled,  as  Caliphs  and  dialecticians 
smile,  in  the  consciousness  of  their 
strength—*^  these  writings  either  con- 
tain the  sentiments  of  tne  Eoran^  Or 
thev  do  not ;  if  the  former,  they  are 
useless,  if  the  latter,  pernicious;  let. 
them  all  be  burnt."  How  conclu- 
sive, and  how  simply  grand,  was  this 
reasoning,  and  the  decisive  action 
which  followed  the  logical  conviction  I 
What  a  quantity  of  rubbish  has  not 
diis  energy  preserved  us  firom  1 

We  sp«3ik  feelingly,  for  in  our  youth 
we  were  eurself  atrociously  addicted 
to  reading.  Nothing  came  amiss  to 
us.  In  poesy,  we  culled  the  flowers 
firom  Homer  to  CaUimachus;  from 
Lucretius  to  Secundus ;  from  Chau- 
cer to  Mr  Pye  the  Laureate.  Passing 
from  the  glorious  fraternity  of  poets, 
to  the  men  who  teach  philosophy  by 
examples,  we  ranged  from  the  muses 
of  Herodotus  to  the  authentic  records 
-fof  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christen- 
dom, and  the  unimpeachable  annals 
of  Giant-slaying  Jack.  In  mingled 
history,  geography,  and  travels,  from 
Diodorus  and  Straboy  to  the  veraidous 
account  of  Daniel  0*Rourke's  Voyage 
on  Eagle-back  to  the  Moon.  When,, 
indeed,  we  came  to  years  of  discretion, 
and  our  estate,  we  locked  up  our  five 
thousandancestral  voliunesinadry  gar- 
ret, and  wrote  a  short  treatise  on  the 
w^ness  of  the  nerves,  and  the  gene*> 
ral  degeneracy  of  modern  times,  to  pair* 
liate,  in  some  d^ee,  our  faint-heart- 
edness  in  failing  to  follow  the  good 
example  of  the  Caliph  aforesaid;  or  the 
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(ETlorale  tii'ilie  fctniM  of  fbe  wotUir 
JEni^  df  Lft  KttiMlMk '  ^or  widi  «ff 
<Rtf  r«a^foig>  i>^8t  ihoifriwef  are  we ^ 
JDnz  Wfiflnigtamtt  in  pngak  W^rter** 
Jdoettfli,  FuiittB«titoi|ii«  Mtaiit^e»eir 
$t\Mi  htthidiem,  now  diewetk,  «tid 
Wtf'fiitxily  Irttet  will  cwthBuetorahew^ 
n  eltfarer  ease  of  (traetical  nvper  werks. 
tinm  dKttbefbandinftlltneTaiikir  of 
tiie  etnnil^feiit^pIiSosopftteiii^  mafidi  of 
intdlcee,  imd  all. 

What  we  li8V»  Utherto  said/litoww 
etet >  we  b^  may  be  eotuAAtstcd  latlf ef 
kk  the  light  of  an  episode  to  out  itttnw 
dnetidr;  and  onr  leaders  will  regitt 
to  letan,  ti^  in  eonseauence  of  the 
length  to  whid^  tiiese  mGidental  re** 
■lariar  have  ttm,  we  shall  find  it  ne» 
eessary  'isxeeedhigly  to  eondense  what 
we  haye  to  tsf  npon  the  main  snhject 
ef  out  «8say  ;  the  purport  of  which  is, 
not  to  iriiew  that  books  in  general  am 
good  Ibr  nothing,  but  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  nothing  in  ^at  are  com* 
jnonly  ^ccmsideted  good  books.  We 
say  -*^  good  hoc^,"  fbr  as  to  the  bad 
•^nes.  We  haye  not  that  severity  hi  ont 
lialiurey  to  deal  with  them  as  wey  dew 
aerve;  and  we  wiHingly  leave  them  ter. 
'idle  deep  dttnnation  of  the  critics^  from 
the  mmute  moUse^bite  lof  Mr  €d^ 
bumVsmidltype,  to  theall-de8troy«t 
lE^jmmdi  of  Bdbr  J&turra/js  Rtfview. 
-  Witb  naspeety  then,  to  a  great  por^ 
tkm  of  liie  books  wlm^  the  khi4 
ir^M  gives  ns  eredit  for  neadhig, 
merely  bebanse  we  talk  about  them 
Wi  A  nittch  prolbtindness  and  ciith^ 
jKscermuent,  we  priofbst  onr-  ophiionr 
H^be,  ihat  they  tiontain  ^  «n  hifinitd 
ded  of  nottung."  We  shall  not  go  scl 
liir  as  to  say,  that  their  merits,  like 
tfa^  reasons  in  Gratkiiioi's  conversation; 
Of  in  Mr  Brong^hsm's  seven-faotui^ 
speech  on  the  law,  ^are  as  tw(y  grshtt 
oif  v^ieat  hid  hi  two  budids  of  ehafiPr 
yott  dtaU  seek  all  d^y  or  yon  find 
them,  and  when  yon  find  them,  iney^ 
are  not  worth  tro  seardi;"  bnt  of  ar 
tr«th,  iSieir  excdience  is  only  to  he 
fimnd  /^  sparelm,''  as  Sir  Charles  We^^ 
therall  wonM  say ;  and  w^e  these 
works  to  tmdetgo  snc^  a  process  of 
evaporation,  as  wonld  leave  bddnd 
M  the  heavy  and  nsdess  matter,  we 
i^prehend  that  fbrmidable  qoartoiy 
wonld  freqnetitly  afibrd,  npon  dSstiHa^ 
tion,  no  moretfalan  nice  Httle  dttodeci<« 
mos  of  pore  spirit.  Iliese  combina^ 
tfons  of  reiil  talent  with  mere  talk, 
^nre,  hovrever,  to  be  found  hi  diilferent 
foftK&i  SduietikttcSf  nay  ftfxy  frc^iif ni« 


hfi  the  edinl^Atton  ii  ia^e%  ^ffiMfttl 
tmlbo,  l^rltbm  bdth  «t«  to  be  fboM  Ih 
every  partldei  nnd"  (so  to  ilp&ak)iiie 
-eopper  eftbeeto^  aiid  ^  Mneof  ^OA^^ 
ether>  eonftyhief  in  olfte'  iiH^rm-  ^h^ 
o£¥rmi^;  i|»^)thero8S^/^eoinbihtf« 
tion  is  as  it  were  onlymediamiJaf,  ^toif 
'  Mka  gold  atidk^  fused  together,  we 
can  in  a  moment  sdect  the  partidev 
of  either  fi-om  the  mass.  Tra  latter 
dqseriptioBiB  hy  mndi  "^e  more  oonii 
venient  for  the  RevlewB,  and  M  the 
|iitiblie ;  we  eairfly  ^dt  ^le  whok^  nfMr* 
row  of  the  book  Si  a  Mr  ej^ttkcte; 
and  we  have  nothing  to  do  bat  t6  bny 
ft,  and  di]9c6urse  learnedly  of  its  d)n« 
tentS/  or  write  another  review  of  li^ 
iipoh  the  strength  of  the  extracts  in 
that  whidi  we  have  reAd.  In  sni^ 
cases,  however,  it  is  prudent  to  tell 
Jc^tt,  or  Sam,  or  Whatevei'  Olhifir  de^ 
dent  >Eiiddle«agsd  person  atltefidsti^kitt 
yon,  to  tnit  the  leaves  of  tiie  bo^ 
open,  as,  if  you  write  >ery  brffiah^ 
wponit,  whrch  donbtlete  yon  wil^^ 
yon  write  at  idl,  some  friend  may  a^k 
the  book  of  you,  and  in%hf  presutne 
to  fbnnd  impertinent  eooclusiohs  ttponi 
i9ie  nndonbtedviri^nfty  of  i^ieleavdi^^ 
should  his  pap^^knlfe  be«ihefirMi9 
penetrate  'inei&i  Btft  we  Biftr  mif$iA 
tiiat  we  are  falling  intettki  dmdt  8«ri^ 
ettsness  upon  ihis  MjSttii'ih&M, 
Ihongh  we  be  somefimes  inc^tied  ib 
mk^  with  Flaccns,  ''  rfdentem  dieerfi 
t«r«im  quid  tetat?^  yet,  genettllyi 
when  we  emtnciafe  onr  discoveries 
ef  important  truths,  we  fi^  dispd^ 
to'  do  so  with  that  sdvernes^  of  man«« 
MrV  whidi  becomes  us  no  lesis  fhatt 
Mie  qpottiteness  of  onr  llghtd^  tno4 
ttents;  Now,  Whit  w^'Mv#  bfeM(. 
liaylug,  isas  true  lUf  that  Joseph  Httine 
Bf  noea  Shr  Isaao  Kewton,  iot  ^at  tod 
HAueh  dispat^  is  not  the  &tdt  of  Ihd 
Oomt  of  Chanie^.  In  th^se  dfj^ 
one  wouM  nd  more  thfift  of  readmg 
lAntmgh  a  **  respeetable**^  ^^fistto  thm 
ef  net  btfting  it  Otir  Hbtaries  muitt 
have  it,  but  we  emiMfr^  ar^  satis* 
Bed  widi  the  erean  Whidb  has  beeii 
skimmed  off  it  and  ^Bahed  up  in  th^ 
Reviews.  The  only  woA  wiiidt  w^ 
ovmielf,'  or  any  one  <tf  oin^  thousancf 
and  one  friends,  has  read  through  for 
Iftelast  five  years,  isl^ Magazine;  and 
ecUsh  is  the  force  of  inveterate  habit, 
diat  we  sometimes  detect  our  ftngc^rs^' 
notwithstanding  the  positive  ii^Junc-^ 
tion  wd  have  ^en  them  lo  the  oon«r 
tJary,  in  tlie  act  of  turning  over  *fivc 
P9gei  at  once;    This,  however,  only 
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iiappenf  when  we  aie  sotttwlso'ts  to 
^tsmpt  to  tead^SUK  dinmeiv  at  wluth 
time,  our  ^nsdousneBS  of  our  own 
•ot»i»  ]ic4  alwavft  of  tlMB  deaiesl  I 'fiair 
weiitUy  eoiDciae  in  ofiinfoii  wilh  cmm 
fdead  Mr  Patti^  Shane,  w)u>#  in 
gpealdng  of  M^V^^^  israarked,  tlMt 
5<  Blackwood  nerff  spaaksy  but .  be 
aaya  somethtui^"  It  wmild  be  a  ymy 
pleasant  thing,  if  UieanLtj  prodnotioiia 
could  be  sobE^tted  to  aoraetbing  like 
cbanical«nal]r8i8,'«-4f  we  ooold  aepa« 
Kate  the  meat  of  a  book,  aa  we^ean 
the  magnesia  of  Epaom  Salts,  by  a 
aiople  wactical  appkcadon  of  the  dDOki 
trine  oi  affinities.  Were  auoh  a  pro* 
ceai  possible,  we  would  wager  the 
whole  of  our  inyeatmentrin  mt  Coo» 
aols,  that  fnxn  a  given  ^uantitf  of  oon 
lotioo  of  Maga,  the  preapitating  agent 
would  .thsow  down  ten  times  >the 
quantity  of  pure  ii|atter>  that  the  same 
quantity  of  solution  of  any  other  new 
bode  would  aibrd ;  or,  what  eomes  to 
the  same,  thing,  that  one  number  of 
the  Magazine  .would  yidd  as  much  of 
the  precipitate  afbvessid,  aa  two  qnaite 
to  volumes  of  any  thing  else  wetf 
puUiahed,  containing  ten  times  thie 
fuantity  of  wonUl  . 
.  Aa  there  is  a  feason  for  everything^ 
ino  is  naturally  ied  to  ask  why  it  is^ 
that  books  arev  in  §aieral,sndias  wn 
have,  described  thean ;  and  thevt  am 
diffiyrent  eanses  which  ofEet  theaasel  ves 
to  our  attention.  First,  it  may  be,  that 
aa  literature  is^fifeqaently  paid  fiyr, 
like  linen^  by  the  ysrd^  the  quantity 
beoomea  more  an  olgect  to  the  maau« 
facturer  than  the  quality;  yet  thia 
Reason  savours  of  merohandise^  and 
heketh  diarity,  wherefore  we  purena 
it  no  fisrther.  Again^  it  may  be,  tlut 
•nthocB  suppose  that  thehuman  mind* 
like  the  animal  stomach,  is  not  fitted 
for  highly  concentrated  Ipod,  and  that 
a  quantity  of  non^nutdtive  matter 
iBust  be  snpptiedy  along  with  the  pure 
talent,  in  oeder  to  fit  the  miad  Ibr  it* 
^igestion^  even  aa  some  philosopher* 
say,  the  storaadi  of  the  Jiorse  must  bo 
^ysteaded'with  hay,  befiire  it  can  aet^ 
with  healthy  aetiioty  upon  his  feed  ai 
oatB.  Theio  is  more  of  philosophy  asd 


of  benevolence  in  this  leason,  which 
tmo  Mm  ao  genendfy  adorn  the  dia« 
raeter  of  voluminous  writers,  that, 
ddmbtkir,  the  effiMt  oT  whidi  we 
apMlr  may>  with  more  propriety^  be 
assigned  to  a  esitse  iHieieiB  they  pro* 
isminate,  than  to  that  first  mentmH 
.ad. 

'•:  But^  thirdly,  perhaps  writers  make 
their  works  king,  beoansey  Jtfce  the  e»# 
odknt  Pascal,  they  have  not  time  to 
mdce  them^  shtrtec'.*  it  is  not  every 
one,  that,  iike  the  author  of  Lacon, 
ean  afibfd  to  spend  his  days  in  con* 
densing' vohuaes  of  thoughts  into 
pages,  and  pages  into  paragraphs. 
This  is  a  serious  matter^  and  worthv 
of  grave  consideration.  For  oursdf, 
we  are  apt,  like  his  honour  die  present 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  to  eome  to  a 
jjMOBftpt  dedsum,  (would  that  we  oould 
dways  dedde  as  soUndly !)  and  there* 
tee  we,  wxthoot  hesitation,  xeeom* 
mend  a  partnership  concern,  betwem 
authors  and  tbose  of  the  criticsl  fina* 
temity,  who  are  cunning  in  the  art  of 
msking  extracts.  These  gentlemeit 
might  as  wdl  operate  beft>ie,  as  aflter 
pub^eatien,  and  carvo  out  the  ehdco 
morsek  firom  a  MS.  with  the  same 
dexterity  that  they  eierdse  after  die 
pnUisherhasctothedUie  mass  of  words 
with  sheets  and  boards^  and  given  its 
heavy  nothings  a  locd  habitation  ted 
a  name.  But,  then,  what  would  w«e 
do  for  ponderous  new  books  to  adorn 
our  Ubrarice  wi^d?  Whift  wouM 
beoome  e(F  the  pmr^makers,  the  print* 
ees^  the  printers  devils,  the  correcHotiSi 
the  sdtobers,  the  Idnders,  and  LmA 
kaosrs  how  many  more  ?  And,  above 
all,  what  would  beeome  of  t^  Re* 
viewera?  Alas  1  how  dangerous  ia  in*f 
novation  upon  an  estahlidied  system, 
even  wheee  improvement  is  most  evi* 
dent !  We  for  we  may  have  even  «£* 
seady  do^Huiscfaie^  by  the  potency  of 
the  observations  wl^di  we  have  been 
led  to  make ;  and  in  order  that  wo 
may  avoid  doing  any  more,  wlule  wo 
are  in  this  dangerous  humour,  we 
here  hdd  our  band. 

Ohm  of  tks  Clan  KamTH,    ' 


.  *  AsitisimposBibletocxpKtsthelhoaghtsef  PMoalinlaagnage  so  sdmiMUisa 
hiaown^  we  present  our  tteden  with  Uw  posssge  in  which  be  makes  the  carisnt  ssmarh 
to  which  we  h»ye  refeized. 

*•  Mes  r^v^ends  phes,  mes  letties  n^aydeot  pas  accoutumtf  de  ss  suivre  de  si  pr^ 
|ll  d^'etre  si  etenduea.  Le  peu  de  temps  qpe  j*d  eu  a  ^ti  cauie  de  Tmi  et  de  rautre.  Je 
n'd  fdt  Jeelle-ci  pint  ^s^t  ^^«  V^^  *l^«i€  n'd  pas  eu  le  Msir  de  fa  taneplw  courted* 

**  Lcs^  Provinaalci^  tatre  Seisieme,'^ 
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tHi  kobber's  tower,    a  tbve  adteitturr. 


Apter  a  long  period  of  debiiiiy^  the 
€OQsequence  of  a  dRngerous  wound  x&m 
eeived  in  the  great  *^  Battle  of  the  Na« 
tions/'  fought  near  Leipzig^  I  found 
mysdif  so  far  recruited  in  toe  autumn 
of  1815^  as  to  undertake  a  long«plan« 
»ed  excursion  to  the  residence  of  a 
widowM  aunt,  who  Kved,  with  two 
daughters,  on  the  family  estate  of  her 
deceased  husband,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Elbe,  in  Bohemia.    I  proceeded 
by  slow  journeys,  and  at  noon,  on  the 
fifth  day  after  my  departure  from  Ber- 
lin, reached  a  small  post  town,  a  few 
miles  from  my  destination.     Here  I 
heard,  with  inexpressible  sorrow,  that 
my  aunt  had  very  recently  lost  her 
eldest  daughter,  a  lovely  girl  of  eigh- 
teen, by  fever.     I  had  not  seen  my 
cousin  since  her  childhood,  but  my  re- 
miniscences of  a  delightful  visit  tamy 
hospitable  aunt  during  the  happy  days 
of  boyhood  were  acutely  roused  by  this 
afflicting  intelligence  ;  and  to  save  my 
bereaved  relatives  from  the  agonizing 
necessity  of  announcing  their  loss>  I 
folded  some  crape  round  the  sleeve  of 
my  uniform,  and,  with  no  enviable  feel- 
ings, journeyed  onward  to  the  house  of 
mourning.     About  a  mile  from  the 
little  post-town  my  carriage  turned  a 
i^arp  angle  on  the  road,  and  suddenly 
one  of  the  finest  prospects  in  this  ro» 
mantic  district  burst  upon  me.    Be- 
tween the  giant  stems  of  a  dozen  ve- 
nerable ,oa^  I  beheld  a  wide  and  fer- 
tile vale,  through  which  the  infant 
Elbe  was  gliding  like  a  silver  serpent* 
The  middle  ground  was  varied  by 
green  and  swelUng  hills,  crowned  witn 
copses  of  oak  and  beech,  while  in  the 
distance  towered  the  vast  and  awful 
forms  of  the  venerable  Giant  n^oun- 
tains.   On  the  slope  of  the  highest  in- 
termediate hill  stood  the  modem  and 
elegant  mansion  of  my  aunt,   sur- 
rounded by  a  well,  wooded  park,  above 
whicii,  on  the  summit  of  a  dark  and 
frowning  rock,  appeared  the  decayed 
but  still  imposing  eastle  of  my  late 
uncle's  ancestors,  which  retained  its 
ancient  and  characteristic  name  of  the 
""Robber's  Tower."    A  large  portion 
of  this  once  extensive  pile  was  now  a 
shapeless  mass  of  stones,  over  which 
the  giant  ivy  mantled  in  green  and 
prodigal  luxuriance ;  but  the  keep,  a 
round  tower  of  vast  dimensions,  still 


defied  the  tooth  of  time,  and^reir^ 
its  lofty  head  with  Titan  grandeur.  * 
During  my  slow  progress  up  the  MSkf 
roads,  I  recognised  many  spots^endour^ 
ed  to  me  by  vivid  recollections  of  fiH-« 
mer  enjoyment,  but  now  they  Bug«& 
gested  no  pleasurable  associations ;  my 
fancy  was  haunted  by  the  image  of 
the  disconsolate  mother,  and  I  could 
find  no  relief  from  depressing  antid^ 
pations  butin  the  hope  that  my  unex* 
pected  arrival  would  afibrd  at  least  a 
temporary  relief  to  the  mourners.  ^Tbe 
afternoon-  was  considerably  advanced 
when  I  arrived  at  the  house;  and  my 
poor  aunt,  to  whom  the  crape  on  myi 
arm  reveded  my  knowledge  of  her  «>* 
cent  loss,  clasped  me  in  a  maternal 
embrace,  and,  leaning  her  liead  upon 
my  shoulder,  s(^bed  aloud.  Her  once 
Aill  and  finely  formed  person  wart 
wasted  with  sorrow  and  want  cKf  sleep; 
and  hei^  expressive  features  were  fur^ 
rowed  with  the  Mnes  of  deep  and  hearts 
rending  mis«*y.  She  was  the  living 
image  of  woe  ahd  desolation.  '^  Dearest 
nephew !"  she  said  at  lengdi>  in  a  lofP 
and  broken  voice,  '^why  did  you  not 
arrive  three  weeks  sooner  ^  YouwooM 
then  have  found  me  rich  and  happy  in 
the  possession  of  two  daught^  ;  kmt 
it  has  pleased  Heaven  for  wise  puiw 
poses  to  sear  me  to  the  quick,  and  t^ 
derive  me  of  a  moiety  of  aU  I  vahied 
in  this  worM :  for  wlytt  has  a  widowed 
mother  on  this  earth  but  her  children  I" 
At  this  moment  entered  Julia,  her  suw 
viving  daughter,  a  beautiftil  giri  of 
seventeen;  but  grief  had  preyed  upon 
her  bloom,  and  her  cheek  wasi^  and 
spotless  as  her  snowy  neck,  which  torn 
in  delicate  proportion  from  the  erape 
handkerchief  which  shaded  her  youm«^ 
fill  b(XK>ra.  She  had  heard  of  nny  ar« 
rival,  and,  while  the  ready  tears  started 
into  her  large  and  expressive  blue  eyety 
she  permittod  me  to  salute  her  cheel^ 
but  her  emotion' fbrb^deaU  oiidibtewdl* 
come.  Feeling  how  premature  would 
be  all  attempts  at  consolation,  I  grft* 
dually  led  my  aunt  and  eousin  to  dis- 
course of  the  departed  Cecilia,  and  had 
ere  long  the  pleasure  to  see  them  more 
tranquil,  and  able  to  speak  of  her  widi 
comparative  firmness  and  resignation* 
From  their  conversation  I  gathertfil 
that  she  was  perfectly  conscious  of  her 
approaching  death,  but  was  neverthe* 
13 
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less  ftp^raheiisivd^  c^  premature  ioter- 
ueHt,  and  earneatly-besoiight  her  mo- 
ther to  have  the  vault  under  the  hirge 
couod  tower  ccmverted  into  a  i^pu^ 
ehre,  and  to  i^iace  there  her  unscrewed 
QOBxk  in  an  open  sarcophagus.  The 
tender  mother  eagerly  promised  to  com- 
ply with  the  laat  wish  of  her  darling 
phUd,  and  the  pall  which  covert  the 
coffin  was  daily  moistened  with  the 
tears  of  the  desolate  suryivors* 
■t  With  a  view  to  cheer,  the  ^spirits  of 
my  aunt  and  cousin^  whose  health  had 
tisiUy  suffisred  from  limg  confinement 
]  proposed  a  walk  round  the  parl& 
Avoiding  the  lower  road  which  led  tp 
the  sepulchre,  I  conducted  my  compa- 
Bions  up  a  steep  and  well«rememhered 
patn,  which  brou^t  us  to  a  higb^ 
I&vel  of  the  osstle  ruins.  Here  an  s^ee- 
j^lesurf^ise  awaited  me« .  When  I  had 
played  a  boy  about  this  ancient  pile, 
all  ,ai^»oaoh,  to  the  baron's  hall  and 
the  apartments  in  the  tower  was  im* 
{vaeticable,  owing  to  the  entire  de- 
atmction  d  the  lower  staircases ;  bujt 
with  a  view  to  better  security  of  person 
and  prcqfierty  in  ease  the  not  distanjt 
tide  of  war  should  roll  through  this 
•edttded  district,  the  baroness  had  or« 
d«red  the.  construction  of  a  staircase 
lasminatii^  in  a  long  corridor,  which 
eeniiected  the  apartmeiits  in  the  great' 
iMrer  with  a  fine  old  baronial^  hall  i)i 
tolerable  preservation,  and  accessible 
flttly  by  a  small  door  from  the  corridor, 
in  eoneaquenoe  of  the  two  grand  eur 
trances  having  been  blocked  up  by 
large  masses  of  ruin..  In.  this  noble 
apartment  every  trace  of.  decay  had 
now  disappeared.  A  new  flooring  of 
poHshed  oak,  new  furniture  of  massive 
and  appropriate  design,  and  new  case- 
floents  of  stained  glass  which  admit* 
lad  a  soft  and  i^e^uered  light  through 
the  tall  and  narrow  windows,  proved 
the  tasteful  application  of  .abundant 
means*  In  each  corner  of  the  haU 
atood  a  vast  iron  stove  of  antiquated 
form,  with  the  family  arms  curiou^y 
emhUsoned;  and  on  the  walls  hung 
some  large  oil  paintings,  bearing  the 
atalna  and  wrinkles  of  two  or  three 
cestttriea;  but,  having  been  recently 
cleaned  and  varnished,  they  were  still, 
•at,  some  distance  from  the  eye,  won- 
,d«rfuUy  effective.  The  most  striking 
.fif  these  were  a  wolf  hunt,  drawn  with 
a  display  of  bone  and  muscle  not  un- 
,w6rthy  of  Riibens ;  two  battle-pieces 
frcmi  the  days  of  chivalry;  and  the 
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,  catastropfaeof  amortal  combat  betwe^ 
iwo  mailed  Jcnights.  In  the  last,  ^pe« 
cially,  the  artist  had  produced  an  e£^t 
^8  powerful  as  ill. was  ^jpropriate  and 
true.  Observing  how  mu<^  I  vrm 
struck  by  this  old  picture,  my.aunt  told 
me  that  a  clue  to  the  subject  had  be^U 
found  in  an  old  family  chronicle,  wnt- 
ten  by  the  successive  castle-chaplains. 
The  prostrate  knight  was  the  valiant 
Bruno  of  Hothfels,  who  was  killed  in 
single  combat  about  three  hundred 
years  since  by  Gotthard,  then  lord  a£ 
the  *'  Hobber's  Tower."  The  dying 
man  was  unhelmed,  and  his  life- bloody 
issuing  fi-om  a  wide  gash  across  hk 
throat,  had  flowed  in  torrents  bver  his 
breastplate.  The  convulsed  features 
and  glazed  eye-balls  of  the  wounded 
man  told  his  approaching  death,  whUe 
his  clenched  right-hand  was  raised 
towards  heaven,  as  if  imprecating  bis 
adverse  fortune,  and  his  left  was  grasfH 
ing  the  blood-stained  grass^  I  gazed 
upon  this  singular  picture  until  I  fan*- 
cied  that  I  saw  the  sinewy  limbs  of  the 
woupded  knight  quivering  with  con- 
vulsive ejffbrt,  and  almost  thought  I 
heard  the  death-rattle  in  his  throat. 
When  I  described  to  my  companions 
the  strange  impression  which  tms  scene 
of  blood  had  produced  upon  my  ima« 
ginatiou,  they  acknowledged  a  similar 
feeUng,  and  begged  me  to  quit  a  place 
which  they  rarely  entered,  from  an  in- 
vincible reluctance  to  encounter  this 
painfully  effective  picture,  iieturning 
to  the  corridor,  I  observed  at  its  extre- 
mity a  low  arched  iron  door,  secured 
with  a  bar  of  iron  and  large  padlock. 
Inquiring  to  what  part  of  the  castle  it 
conducted,  my  aunt  informed  me  that 
it  was  the  entrance  of  an  old  armoury, 
which  occupied  the  upper  floor  of  a 
low  square  tower  containing  the  Castle 
dungeons;  and,  being  massive  and  fire- 
proof, she  had  availed  herself  of  its 
security  to  place  there  some  plate  and 
other  valuables,  until  the  Austrian  de- 
serters and  other  marauders,  who  oeca- 
sionally  committed  outragt^  upon  pri« 
vateprc^rty,  had  been  taken  or  dia^ 
persed  by  the  police.  Above  the  iron 
door  was  suspended  another  old  pic- 
ture which  immediately  absorbed  my 
iattention.  A  young  and  lovely  womaU, 
in  the  garb  of  a  nun,  was  kneeling  in 
.prayer  before  a  shrined  image  of  the 
Virgin.  A  beautiful  infant  boy  lay 
dead  and  bleeding  at  }?qt  feet — wild 
despair  and  delirious  agony  spoke  in 
5  T 
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tmd  onittaiitodtstnmgely  widi  the  iife-^ 
fess;  ctony  look  of  the  imaige  ahore. 
<'  Good  Hettven !"  I  exclaimed, '« what 
neans  this  horrid  picture  f" 

<Mt  is  a  portrait  of  the  haplese 
Leah/'  replied  my  aunt,  ^  the  danghw 
t«r  of  the  dying  knight  in-  the  haron'a 
htSk.  Her  young  afilBCtions  were  se* 
ently  given  to^rotthard,  his  c^yponent, 
Who  had  in  some  forest-feud  incurred 
her  father's  hatred.  Forced  by  her 
despotie  parent  to  take  the  yeii,  she 
hroke  heryows,  and  fled  with  her  loyer 
to  tins  castle,  where  she  became  the 
rooUier  of  a  lovely  boy;  but  when 
CNotthard  had  long  and  vainly  sought 
to  obtain  for  her  a  diM)en8ation  from 
her'  yowsv  her  wounded  conscience 
pteyed  upon  her  reason,  and,  in  a  ukk 
ment  of  delirium,  she  destroyed  her 
ittfont  and  swallowed  poison.  The 
■ad  tale  of  her  crihies  and  her  remorse 
is  legibly  told  in  that  coarse  but  poww 
er^picture  of  some  old  Grerman  mas- 
ttf.  Soon  after  this  tragic  event,  the 
hostile  knights  met  in  the  forest,  and 
the  fatal  combat  ensued  which  you 
httve  seen  deleted  in  the  hall.  This 
dkmaLtale  is  still  a  popular  legend  in 
our  valleys ;  the  peasants  will  tell  you 
that  the  unfortunate  Leah  rests  not 
in  her  grave,  and  that  the  shades  of 
her  skin  father  and  unhappy  husband 
wander  nightly  in  this  castle.  ^It  has 
kmg  been  rumoured,  too,  that  the  clat- 
tering of  swords  and  armour,  the 
Planting  of  nuns,  and  the  sound  of 
feaifhl  groans  and  kmentations,  have 
been  oecadonally  heard  here  at  mid- 
night  by  the  shepherds,  when  seeking 
•tray  sheep  amidst  the  ruins." 

During  this  detail  we  had  retraced 
our  steps,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
corridor  we  entered  the  laree  round 
^ower  or  keep',  from  which  the  whole 
casde  derived  its  romantic  appellation. 
the  spacious  circle  had  been  divided 
hHo  two  roomy  apartments,  of  which 
^  o«ter  one  Bad  been  elegantly  fit- 
ted up  as  a  parlour  of  Gothic  design. 
On  the  wall  hung  the  portraits  of  my 
late  unde,  and  ofthe  lovely  girl  whose 
mortal  remains  reposed  in  the  vault 
beneath.  The  picture  of  my  cousin 
liad  been  painted  a  few  months  be- 
foe  her  death,  and  represented  a  blon- 
4ine,  Umiming with  health,  innocence^ 
and  beauty.  Her  fine  auburn  hair 
clustered  in  glossy  ringlets  round^^ber 
angelic  features,  and  a  white  rose 
adMmed  her  boiom.  The  reseiibhmee 


At  IMber't  a\>v^.  1!M«. 

to  heri^ter  was  atriktsg,  Mid  WimH 
hate  been  ^rfeot^  had  not  the  ^M^u^^ 
eyes  <MF  Julia  given  to  her  lovely  coui^ 
tenance  a  charactier  of  greater  inteUiA 
gence  and  vivacity;  '^*  That 'is  mjr 
sainted  cousin," I saki,  ina voice sub^ 
dued  by  emotion  into^a  wbiqier. 

"  Su^  she  was,  but'  two  months 
back ;"  replied  the  agoniaed  mother, 
<' and  now " 

Her  sobs  impeded  finiher  utterance; 
and  to  change  the  current  of  her 
thoughts,  I  requested  her  to  shew  mo 
the  inner  apartment.  Here  I  found 
an  elegant  bedroom  of  Gothic  des%n, 
and  commanding  from  three  windowa 
in  the  half-circle  described  by  the 
wall,  successive  and  bouncUess  views 
of  hill  and  vale,  of  the  distant  high^ 
ground  in  Silesia,  and  the  lofty  sum* 
mits  of  the  Griant  mountains,  some  oi 
¥^ich  were  capped  with  snow,  and 
reflected  in  glowing  and  ro^  tinti « 
i^kndid  sunset. 

Fascinated  with  the  picturesque  *i« 
tuation  of  these  apartments,  and  de* 
airous  to  behold  mm  their  wmdowa 
the  glories  of  a  summer  momiDg  in 
this  mountain  region,  I  begsed  permis* 
sion  to  occupy  this  deUghtful  bedw 
room  during  my  stay.  My  aunt  ap4 
peered  to  find'  a  gratiflcation  in  tho 
idea,  that  I  should  sleep  near  the  tomb 
of  her  Cecilia,  and  wiUingly  consent* 
ed ;  promising  that  she  and  JuKu 
would  join  me  to  an  earfy  breakftsit 
in  the  tower  the  next  momii^;  and^ 
on  our  return  to  the  house,  ordereA 
my  old  play-fellow  Caspar,  the  game^- 
keeper,  to  carry  my  luggage  after  supii 
per  to  the  castle.  Fat%ued  with  set- 
veral  days  of  travel  hi  a  still  inftEva 
state  of  health,  I  left  my  aunt  and 
oeusin  before  eleven,  and  walked  with 
old  Caspar  to  the  ruins.  Thedayhad 
been  intensely  hot ;  some  menacing 
clouds  in  the  southern  horiion  indi»i 
cated  an  approaching  storm,  and,  aa 
we  ascended  the  staircase  leading  to 
the  corridor,  the  deep,  low  muttering' 
of  distant  thunder  was  audible  ittm 
the  mountains. 

"  And  do  you  really  mean  to  sleep 
every  night  in  the  *  Robber's  Tower/ 
Major  ^^  said  the  old  man,  as  he  pl»< 
ced  my  portmanteau,  sabre,  and  pis- 
tols, on  a  chair  in  the  Gothic  parloov. 

**  Certainly,  my  good  Caspar !  and 
•why  not?"  IreplidL  ^ 

^*  I  would  only  say,"  answered  he, 
"  that  yon  must  have  more  courage 
than  I'^have;  and  yet  a  ^  * 
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gAnidcdeper  m  iio.eoivMd^  Many  a 
dai4c  »|;bl  ha?e  I  paase^  akfAe  m  tke 
moiiBtain  'woods,  in  optte  of  old  Ru- 
bcaahl  and  Ms  ixoupB,  and  the  Wfld 
H«nt8man  to  boot ;  but  in  thts'towar 
I  wonld  not  sleep  alone,  for  all  my 
lady's  broad  lands." 

i"  What,  Caspar  V  I  exclaimed, 
*f  an  nM  woodsman,  like  you,  afraid 
to  sleep  where  my  aunt  and.  oousina 
9lept  evay  night  last  summer  ?" 

f'  Ay,,  ay.  Major  1"  muttered  flie 
old  man^  ^*  the.  castle  was  quiet  enough 
&en ;  but  since  the  death  of  my  Lady 
CeciHa,  strange  sights  and  sounds  have 
been  heard  here ;  and  you  may  take 
my  w(»d  for  it,  that  the  Lady  Leah, 
who  murdered  har  child,  is  not  yet 
^uiet  in  her  grave." 
^  The  old  man  then  lighted  my  ta« 
per»  with  hialantom,  commended  me 
cordially  to  the  protection  of  Heaven, 
andideparted^  leaving  me  considerably 
less  pleased  with  my  quarters  than 
when  i"  had  aeen  tfaiem  by  the  rich 
and  cheering  light  of  sunset  The 
cantciousness  of  utter  soHtude,  at  such 
an  hour,  and  in  such  a  place,  began 
to  infect  me  with  the  superstitious 
lean  of  old  Caspar,  and  the  solemn 
stillness  of  the  lofty  and  dimly  lighted 
€}othic  room,  interrupted  only  by  an 
oecssional  and  distant  roll  of  thunder, 
made  me  feel  something  very  like  re* 
pentance, ,  that  I  had  exchanged  the 
modem  mansion  of  my  aunt  for  this 
cAdTobber'snest  on  a  mountain  crag. 
During  the  struggle  which  rdeosS 
Oennany  from  the  iron  grasp  of  Na- 
pcdeon,  I  had  stared  death  in  the  fiice 
tooofien  to  fear  any  danger  from  hu« 
nan  agency,  and  a  liberal  education 
inPrussia  had  raised  me  above  any 
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Jy  ppMie4>raiid  fonadift  «QUaeiMi«of 
hymns^  titaling  up«»dBatli^  an4  eter«* 
nity.  I  closed  it,,  and  opened  anotl^ 
entitied,  «  An  Essay  on  Death/'  A 
thurd  was,  *'  The  Solace  of  (^d.  Age 
and  Infirmity."  This  was  a  moat  Un- 
palatable collection  for  a  reader  iit 
quest  of  worldly  assoctations ;  but  at 
len^^  I  discovered  a  small  volume^ 
cnnously  bound  in  black  velvet,  and 
eontatning  more  mundane  matter.  It 
was  an  historical  detail  of  the  Order 
of  Knights  Templars,  prints  in  an**^ 
dent  black  letter;  and,  according  lo 
the  title-page,  from  arareandcurioua 
manuscript  of  the  diirteenth  ceUti^. 
Having  been  always  prone  to  the  study 
of  history,  this  little  book  would  have 
been  a  prize  under  any  circumstances  ; 
but  as  the  sokce  of  a  sleepless  mght. 
in  this  lonely  tower,  it  was  above  all 
price,  and  I  sat  down  with  eager  im« 
patience,  to  poruse  it.  Opening  it  ao» 
ddentally  at  the  diapter  describing 
the  ceremonies  of  the  order,  I  recog^ 
nised  with  surprise  and  dcdight  tiEla 
name  of  a  valiant  ancestor  of  my  own, 
whose  deeds  shine  brightly  in  tlie 
history  of  Germany's  mkldle  ages.  I 
knew  not,  however,  thafrhehad  in 
middle  life  become  »  knight  of  dua 
atd&i:,  until  I  here  discovered  a  de* 
.  tailed  account  of  an  imposing  funeral 
service,  perfonned  over  bis  remains  at 
Prague  in  the  year.llj)0.  To  be  re- 
minded of  ithis  great  man's  death,  and 
to  xead4if  his  funeral  at  suchan  hour, 
and  in  a  place  fraught  with  sepulchral 
associations,  were  somewhat  nngular 
ooincidenoes,  and  with  strong  and 
growing  excitement,  I  read  aafoUows. 

The  temfde  ^waUs  .were  ooveied 


apprehension  of  supematnral^souncb  .with  black  doth,  and  <m  a  trestle  in 


and  aj^pedzances ;  but  as  I  sat  alone 
•ear  midnight,  in  this  old  tower,  and 
seodlected  my  immediate  ^idnityto 
she  sepulchre,  and  the  baron's  hall, 
the  gnm  picture  of  the  dying  Bruno, 
and  the  stiU  more  apptalung  portrait 
of  the  pallid  nun  and  bar  bleeding  in- 
£uit,  I  felt  the  necessity  of  banaiming 
from  my  thoughts  a.  itomd  of  images 
which. would  inevitably  murder  sleep; 
asd,  axchangiagmy  tight  uniform  m 
•A  light. dresBing*g(Kivn,  >I  bdted  the 
door,  snuflfed  my  candles,  and  looked 
around  for  a  book,  with  whkh  to  be-, 
guile  an  hour,  and  induce  a  more  tran- 
quil train  of  thought.  In  & emaUre- 
aaiB'betweeB  Uie  windows  I  diaosver- 
jod  *  Am  books>  one  of  which  I  ea^ir- 


the  centre  of  the  church,  was  |dased 
the  coffin,  containing  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  the  demited  knight.*  Nine 
skeletons  stood  near  the  coffin,^  each 
bearing  a  lamp,  which  threw  a  dim 
religious  light  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  spadous  edifice,  leaving  the  high- 
er portion  in  deep  ishadow.  Upon  the 
n^^er  end  of  the  coffin  lid,  la^  a  chap- 
let  of  white  ^roses,  below,  wluch  .were 
the  insignia,  of  die  order,  and  .Ae 
sword  of  the  deceased  Templar^  and 
upon  a  table  near  the  coffin  was  a  skuli 
funrounded  by  seven  laige  candle* 
stleki^. moulded  like  sphinxes,  but 
bearing  no  ligW-  The  Grand  Mas. 
tar,  .feupwed  h^  seva>  Kni^ts  Fnm 
tffiumr*HVUi  Knighta  Compoicmt^ 
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•od.MVHi'^Sfttira.ec  N^tmm,  'all 
bearing,  tspei^  and  atdced  in  hl^ck, 
with  soufs  e£  erape^.  now  entered  the 
temple^  one  by  one,  and  -silently  at 
abadoiw^  They  stood  eppostte  to  the 
skdetons  and  the  coffin,  and  were  ad« 
dreaaed  by  the  Grand  Master,  who,  in 
few  words,  informed  them  that  the 
purpose  of  their  assemblage  was  to 
hold  a  judgment  on  ^e  Knight,  whose 
mortidj'emains  were  b^ore  them. 
;  <<  <  It  is  midnight ;'  he  continued^ 
'-and  the  grave  is  ready.  Our  brother 
knight  l)s^  finished  his  earthly  proba«« 
tion. .  Let  us  look  back  upon  his  life^ 
and  see  how  he  has  stood  the  ^st.  If 
any  of  you  can  accuse  the  deceased  of 
wrongi  lethim  stand  forth  and  de- 
clare it.' 

'^  A  deep  unbroken  silence  prevailed 
throughout  the  assemblage,  and,  after 
» l<mg  psuse,  the  senior  Knight  Pre- 
ceptor advanced,  to  the  head  of  the  cof-^ 
fin,  b^ged  permission  to  speak,  and 
thus  began: 

,^  "  ^Brother  Grand  Master ! 
'  '^'Brother  Preceptors,  Companiofis^ 
and  Novices ! 

'' '  It  belongs  not  unto  man,  butunUK 
God,  to  judge  the  dead.  He  alone  can 
reward  md  punish-^he  alone  can  look 
into  our  souls,  and  know  our  most' 
secret  doings.  Therefore,  brother 
Grand  Master!  w^t  thou  to  call  upon 
us  even  thrice  to  accuse  our  departed 
brother,  thou  wonldst  caU  in  vain,  for 
we  are  all  brethren  id  Christ  our 
I^rd* 

"*  Jt  is  my  bounden  duty,'  resumed 
the  Grand  Master, '  again  to  ask  yom 
Brother  Templars  lyearefiee  membora 
of  the  order:  speak,  if  ye  have  aught 
to  speaks  against  the  departed.'  Agidn 
he  paused,  but  the  death-like  stillness 
remained  unbroken*  Then  did  the 
Grand  Master  exckiro,  with  a  loud 
y&ice ;  '  A^  there  is  no  accuser;  th^re 
can  be  .no  judgment*  Does  no  man 
accuse  the  de9!d?'   ... 

"  And  all  the  Templars  knelt  down 
and  answ^rcdi  'God  is  our  judge.' 
The  Grand  Master  now  raised  an  iroi 
hammer,  struck  with  it  three  heavy 
blows  upon  an  iron  cross,  placed  at 
the  head  ef  the  coffin,  and  (Med  aloud, 
'  Open  t^ie  gatas  of  Death  V  " 

I  had  FMtd  thus  far,  when  I  beard 
three  knocks,  whioh  sounded  seeming- 
ly from  the  corridor.  I  started,  dosed 
the  book  involuntarily)  and  listened 
l<Hig  and  anxiously,  bat  all  wa^ail^t. 
*'  It  was  delusion,"  whispered  com* 
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nonsense;  *'mifhmtiA iiiisgiirtig^ 
carried  me  amidst  the  Templaitt,  4m^ 
the  blows  of  the  Grand  Master'ahaoib 
ncr  struck  net  my  outward,' bui  405 
fancy's  ear«''  'DetermiBing  to  pUme 
this  i^ebable  comtructkii  on  thei»y4 
sterious  soimds,  I .  again .  apeoed  'tas 
little  book^  ^hich  had  laid  a  atvotig 
hdd  of  my  cark>sily,  and  panned  a< 
follows: 

*'Aiid  now  the  Novices  rolled  up 
the  tapestry,  whidb.  corered  the  floor 
on  the  left  side  of  die  trestle,  and  be^ 
hold !  there  was  an  open  grave  dose 
to  the  coffin.  Then  did  the  three  junkw 
Novices  deck  the  brink  of  the  grafve 
with  garlands  oi  red  and  white  roses  f 
and,  while  tbey  were  thus  employed,* 
the  Grand  Master eanl^  ^Brother'Arew 
ceptors!  giveanswertomyquesCimiej 
When  will  God  judge  the  dead  >' . 

.  "  First  Precqdor.  On  the  day  of 
judgment* 

''  Grand  Master.  Who  ^Irill  \m 
man's  accuser  ? 

"  Second Precepior»  His  consdeneef? 

'*  Grand  Master.  Whohisdefonderh 
^    "  Third  Frecsptor.  |^oeBe« 

''  Grand  Master,  Whe  wiH  faavar 
mereyonhim?  s  *'i 

"  Poterth  Frempior.  No  one.     '  >  ' 

"  Grand' Master^ :  No  one  ?  • 

*' Fifth  Freoeptffr.  Gedisourjodge^ 

''  Grand  Master,  Is  not  €kid  al«^ 
mighty?  »  1 

'*  Sixth  Freceptor.  Almighty  and 
all-just. 

"  Grand  Master,  Hear,  then,  bio# 
ther  Tempkrs!  Grod  is  almigh^and 
all-just^  therefore,  obey  his<-lawt^    . 

"Seventh  Preceptor,  The  grave  is 
ready.  Commit  our  fanntber  to  him 
mother-earth. 

"  And  bgain  tilie  Grand  Master 
struck' -the iron  cresadifteeiiiithfait 
hammer,  and  tlie  bvethethood  kkidt 
around  the  grave,  and  kisied  the  ear^ 
in  aiience."-Ht— 

At  this  moment  I  again  heard  thre» 
knocks  more  distiiioUy'tiia&.befoiv, 
succeeded,  too,  by  a  k>«  eownd  loi 
mingled  nuttering  and  lamentation. 
I  disimguiahed  botli  sounds  with  a 
diearnesa  which  no  excttoment4>f  mj^ 
imagination  .could  supply,  and  I  W* 
served  that  the  three  knocks  reaemUed 
theiingij^  sound  of  iron  upon  icon. 
I  gazed  in  alarm  at  the  door  which 
(^Bfd  on  the  long  corridor,  fivm 
whence  the  noise  bad  iMemed  to  pit>« 
ceed  ;  and  with  growing  horror,  I  now 


hmaAwkAuAfndStiim  and  loag  co»* 
turned  aobfaing,  Eketbekiit  ttrn^^ing 
boeath  of  a  dyiog  man.  At  this  in- 
•tent  the-tbttBder  agfain  reverberated 
in  long  eeboea  firam  the  tnom^tain^- 
theix^k  drof^ped  from  my  trembfing 
band—*!  £elt  a  aaddeii  ahivering  of  the 
extnemities,  and  all  the  blood  rushed 
to  mf  hearty  which  beat  with  audible 
yiolence.  I  now  fancied  that  I  heard 
the  sound  of  distant  footsteps^  and 
seising  the  candle,  I  approached  the 
door  and  listen^,  but  no  sound  was 
distinguiafaable.  <' Nonsense  1"  lex* 
claimed,  assuming  an  indifference  I 
did  not  feel ;  "  'tis  nothing  but  the 
»  zising  storm-gust,  howling  in  the  long 
passages  and  wide  chilbneys  of  the 
castle/V  I  resumed  my  book  and 
chair,  determined  to  finish  the  curious 
itcttid,  Mid  retire  to  bed.  The  nar« 
rative  ^oceeded  thus ; 

"  Then  did  the  Novices  remove  the 
ooffin-lid,  and  expose  to  view  the  body 
of  the  deceased  Templar  in  a  white 
shiottd.  The  hands  and  feet  were 
tied  witb  oord&-<-the  temples  were 
adorned  with  a  chajdet  of  laurel  and 
me  leaves— on  the  breast  lay  a  gdden 
cross,  sparkling  with  jewels-^-and  on 
theheartabanchof  firesh*cuUed  violets. 

*' '  BrotherNpvices  I'  said  the  Grand 
Master,  '  give  heed -to.  my  commands^ 
and  answer  to  my  questions.  What 
means  the  chaplet  of  laurel  and  vine 
leaves?' 

''  First  Novice,  It  means  that  man 
was  bom  to  honour  and  enjoyment. 

"  Orand  Master.  Better  things 
await  him  in  a  better  world.  The 
laurel  and  the  vine  decay  and  perish. 
Strip  the  tkead  of  such  frail  distinc* 
tions. 

'^  And  the  Novices  took  the  chaplet 
from  the  tem|des  of  the  deceased. 

''  Grtmd  MaHer.  What  means  the 
q^Mokling  cross? 

*'  Seoond  N<mce.  It  means  that 
man  striveth  after  wealth  and  splen« 
daiir* 

**  Grand  Master*  How  does  man 
come  into  the  world  ? 

*^  Third  Novice.  Naked  and  poor. 

*'  Grand  Master,  Then  must  be 
retmm  to  his  motherwearth,  naked  and 
poor  as  he  was  bom.  Strip  the  dead 
of  such  vain  adornment. 

''And  the  Novices  took  the  croaa 
from  the  breast  of  the  deceased. 

**  Grand  Master.  Why  are  hia 
handa  and  &et  bound  with  cords? 
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**  FeuTih  Newioe.  To  shew  that  hi 
this  life  man  is  the  slaveof  sin. 

"  Grand  Master,  Death  has  over-^ 
come  the  dominion  of  sin, 

**  R^ease  the  fireedman  ftom  his 
earthly  bondage. 

*'  And  the  Novices  did  as  they  were 
commanded. 

''  Grand  Master,  What  means  the 
bunch  of  violets  on  his  h^rt  ? 

"  Fifth  Novice,  It  is  the  emblem  of 
humility,  and  the  offering  of  brotherly 
love  to  the  departed,  who  deserved  die 
tribute;  because,  during  life,  he  was 
humble  and  pure  in  heart  Blessed 
are  such,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

**  Grand  Master,  Know  ye  of  a 
truth  that  our  brother  in  the  colin  ia 
dead,  and  ripe  for  the  long  sleep  of 
the  grave? 

"  Sijfth  Novice.  (  Taking  the  handof 
the  dead,)  The  flesh  deaveth  not  unta 
the  bones,  nor  the  skin  unto  the  flesh 
—He  is  dead. 

"  Grand  Master.  How  looks  his 
grave  ? 

"  Seventh  Novice,  {Lookinff  down 
into  the  grave,)  Deep— dark— narrow 
■r-cold, 

*'  Grand  Jlfa«for.  Knights  Compa« 
nions  of  the  Order !  do  the  last  kind 
office  to  the  departed,  and  give  him  a 
brother's  blessing,  for  he  was  one  of 
you. 

"  And  the  seven  Knights  Compa* 
nions  slowly  'approached  the  coffin, 
and  placed  their  right  hands  upon  the 
head,  eyes,  face,  mouth,  heart,  hand, 
and  feet  of  the  departed  brother,  each 
accompanying  this  solemn  rite  with  a 
fervent  blessing;  after  which  the 
Novices  replaced  the  lid  upon  the  cof«^ 
fin,  and  nailed  it  with  seven  nails. 
Then  sang  the  Preceptors  to  a  low  ac« 
companiraent  from  the  duiir  above, 
the  awful  words  :— 

*' '  Ne  reoerderis,  Domine  I  peecata 
alius,  dum  veneris  judieare  eaculum 
per  tgnevn* 

**  Aiiet  which,  all  the  assembled 
Precentors,  Companions,  and  Novi« 
ees,  chanted  the  De  prtfunfiis,  while 
eadi  in  succession  sprinkled  holy  wa^ 
ter  on  the  coffin,  saying,  '  Mv  bro^ 
ther !  thou  art  dead  to  this  worlo,  and 
livest  now  in  the  Lord.' 

"  Then  did  the  invisible  choristers^ 
in  the  gallery  b^n  to  chant  the 
Libera;  and  their  voices  sounded,; 
afar  off,  like  the  answerings  of  de« 
parted  ^its.  Every  taper,  save  tha^ 
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jG^^  '(Stand  Master^'  ifM^noir  ex* 
tioguiAhed^  and  M  the  Knigfate,  ^e« 
ocqptors^  and  Companions^  proetrating 
themaelves  in  the  figure  of  a  qtosg, 
prayed  silendy.  Meanwhile  the  No« 
yices  gently  and  slowly  lowered  the' 
coffin  into  l^e  ^nive,  and  the  Grand 
Master^  again  raising  the  ironhammeTy 
struck  the  iron  cross  three  times^  and 
said,  with  deep  and  solemn  unction — 
'' '  I  hless  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
tribune  God— in  the  name  of  the  an- 
cient and  yenerahle  order  of  Knights 
Tem^ars — ^in  the  name  of  the  Preeep- 
tors>  Companions,  and  Novices  here 
assembled  " — »- 


xHere  I  was  again  interrupted  by 
the  sound  of  three  knocks'  near  iny 
door,  ringing  like  -^e  blows  of  iron 
upon  iron,  and  so  loudly  audible,  that 
I  could  no  longer  doubt  the  eyit^nce 
of  ray  senses,  nor  reason  down  my  ap- 
prehensions that  eidier  earthly  mis- 
chief, or,  possibly,  unearthly  agency, 
was  busy  near  me;^  The  knocks  were 
again  succeeded  by  low  sounds  of-  la- 
mentation and  groans,  followed,  as 
before,  by  a  quicx  and  sobbing  respi- 
ration, which  I  could  compare  wiA 
ndthing  but  the  death-rattle.  I  strug- 
gled hard  with  a  growing  suspicion 
raat  aome  sup^natural  intelligence 
Was  «t  work  here,  and  yet  my  reason 
equally  rejected  the  possible  contin- 
gencies of  robbers,  or  midnight  frolics. 
Thieves  would  not  thus  announce 
fheirtiresence,  and  it  was  utterly  im- 
probable that  my  afflicted  relatives,  or 
^eir  attadied  and  sympathising  do* 
ikiesti^s,  would  amuse  themselves  by 
trying  midnight  experiments  upon  my 
courage.  I  had  cleariy  distinguished 
that  thesefnysterioussounds  proceeded 
not  from  the  sepulchre  beneath  me, 
but  from  the  hall  or  corridor.  <*  Can 
it  be,"  whispered  my  excited  imagi- 
^tion,'  *^  the  unquiet  spirit  of  the 
muidered  Bruno,  or  -of  his  suicide 
daughter,  the  unhappy  Leah  ?  Or,  can 
it  be  the  shade  of  my  ancestor,  the 
lone-departed  Templar  ?  Or,  it  tud- 
dem^  occurred  to  me,  is  it  not  rather 
aome  benighted  traveller,  attracted  by 
the  light  in  my  window,  knocking  at 
the  gate  for  admittance  ?  It  is,  it 
mtist  be  some  helpless  wayfarer,"  I 
exclaimed,  clinging  to  this  preferable 
solution  Of  the  sounds  wMch-had 
alarmed  me.  TraBs£nTingonet)f  my 
candled  to  a  lantern  winch  I  found  in 
the  bobb>dds&t,  I^eived  niy  mbrt,  ^kn^ 


was  fautening^lotinrdoov,  wheniftd* 
denly  die  .  sound  of.  aobntui  •  music 
floated  through  the  apartment.  (Fhe 
tones  were  faariKlik^  wmd  gtadwMy 
rose  with  a  sublime  swell,  whi(^,:  at 
such  an  hour  and  f^aee,  seemed  to  me 
more  than  earthly.  The^soaring  awdi 
was  succeeded  by  a  ffradual  and  dying 
cadence,  which  melted  away  in  the 
distant  night-breeze;  I  paused  and 
listened  in  still  astonishment-^bmall 
was  siloit.  I  endeavouved  to  persuade 
myself  that  it  was  another  delusimi  of 
my  fevered  brain,  and  that  the  ill- 
4sured  sabre-wound  on  my  head  had 
contributed  to  the  successive  haUuci* 
nations  of  the  night;  but  the  melody 
had  been  so  distinct  and  pecuMar  that 
I  could  repeat  every  note,  ^t  this 
moment  I  heatd  the  dodi  of  tl» 
neighbouring  convent  o£  St.  Claim 
sound  the  midnight  hpur  fhmi  the 
vale  below  ;  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
long-drawn  wailing  gust  oi  wmd 
through  the  corridor,  aind  the  dee^ 
toned  bell  struck  on  my  saddened  ear 
like  the  kndl  of  some  one  I  had  loved 
and  lost.  SoOn  the  music  rose  again 
as  if  from  the  vault  beneath^  ai^  I 
distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  harmoii 
niotts  voices^  ringing  with  impreasiw 
and  perfect  modulation,  the  foUowing 
words  from  the  fine  opsning  of.  JJIk^ 
aart's  Requiem  :— 

Requiem  stemam'  dona  els,  Domine ! 

£t  lux  perpetua  luoeat  eis. 
A  rich  and  poweriul  soprano  theni^g  < 
in  thrilling  tones  the  solo — 

Te  decet  hymnus  Deus  in  Sion, 
£t  tibi  iieddeturvotum  in  Jerusalem.  ^ 
After  which,  all  the  voices  and  th^ 
har^,  in  fine  accond,  and  ii^  a  louder 
stram,  resumed — 

Exaadi  oiatioqein  meai%. 
*Ad  te  omnis  oiro  yenieu 

I  heard  every  word  as  distinctly  as 
if  the  singers  had  been  at  my  dbow  ; 
and,  convinced  that  they  were.no.  spi- 
rits, but  human  choristers  chanUag 
in  die  sepuldire  beneath  me,  I  bp&km 
ed  the  window,  and  saw  a  blase  of 
light  streaming  through  the  brome 
latticed  gate  of  the  vaiut,  over  a  small 
flower-aaiden,  which  mnbdlished  the 
a[qproach  to  Cecilia's  tomb.  After  a 
oaei  pause,  die  solemn  strain8.pre^ 
ceeded,  when,  unable  to  repress  my 
curiosity>  I  called  aloud,  ^*  Who  is 
there?"  But  no  answer  was  returned^ 
aaivie  from'  the  edioing  rocka,  wh«^ 
responded— ''Who  is  were?-*thtti^'^ 
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to  unnivd  this  mysteryi  I  sallied  forth 
wtiiik  sword  aad  knlcni  into  the  cor* 
iiAoK>  descended  the  stair-case^  mA 
cautioudy  aoproo^ed  the  hroDze  gat^ 
eoncealing  toe  hmtem  under  my  ample 
dfessmg-gown.  Screened  by  a  lttxtt«>i 
riant  hedge  of  ereigreensy  I  reached  a 
point  commanding  a  view  of  the  inte* 
ribr,  ahdf  beheld  by  the  light  of  ismt 
tapov,  held  by  as  many  figures  muf« 
ied  £rom  hsitd  to  foot  in  dark  dra* 
pery,  a  spadoos  and  loftysepulchrey 
in  the  centre  of  which^  on  a  marUe 
basement,  stood  an  oipen  sarcophagus^ 
containing  a  richly-decorated  coffin, 
from  which  the  biack^silk  pall  had 
been  partially  rolled  back*  A  female 
form,  attired  in  white  and  flowing 
garments,  was  kneeling  on  thebase- 
ra^t ;  her  hands  were  folded  as  if  in 
prayer,  and  her  forehead  was  redi* 
Ding  on  the  margin  of  the  sareopha* 
gua;  She  was  a  lovely  blondine,  her 
hair,  of  silken  texture,  and  in  colour 
the  brightest  auburn^  fell  in  graceful 
ttbundimce  oyer  her  shoulders ;  die  vi4 
sible  portion  of  her  face  was  of  an 
ashy  paleness,  and  on  her  bosom  I  ob^ 
•aorved  a  white  rose.  The  music  had 
ceased  before  I  re4ched  my  concealed 
station,  but  the  dead*  silence  which 
had  succeeded  waa  now  interrupted  by 
loud  tokens  of  theapproadiing  stonn. 
A  gust  of  wind  shook  the  mighty  oaks 
on  the  adjacent  slope — the  kneeling 
figure  turned  her  face  towards  the  gra- 
ting, and  by  the  glare  of  a  bright  fiash 
of  %htning>  I  saw  the  whole  unearth« 
Iv  visage*  Gracious  Heaven !  it  was 
the  sainted  Cecilia — the  white  rose  in 
her  bosom — ^in  short,  the  perfect  sem« 
blance  ci  her  portrait  in  the  room 
above. 

The  lantern  dropped  from  my  trem- 
bling hand,  and  1  gazed  on  this  ap- 
fallmg  group  of  figures  in  speechless 
horror,  aggravated  by  the  howling  of 
^e  blast,  tne  creaking  of  the  bran^ea^ 
imd  the  endless  echoing  of  the  thunder 
itt^  the  mountainsi  My  blood  ran  cold 
with  nameless  appeh^sions,  but  soon 
the  tide  of  feeUng  took  an  opposite  di> 
vection.  Maddened  with  this  inoD- 
phcable  succession  of  alairming  ind^ 
dents,  I  determined  to  sever  at  <mce 
the  Gordtan  knot,  and,  rudiuig  foit 
ward  with  desperate  resolution,  I  sei^ 
aed  and  shook  the  bronze  gates  with 
.maniacal  vehemence,  shou^ng,  in  the 
voice  of  one  possessed,  **  Oh,  Cedha ! 
Cecilia  I" 


-  <' ieaus  Maria  !'f<^cala«ed  the.ptd* 
lid  figure  in  whitey  tucaiing  upon  m^ 
a  pair  of  large  blue  eyes^  which  ap« 
p^^  glassy  and  lifdesa.  In  a  mo^ 
ment  every  tiq^r  disappeared,  and. a  ^ 
•bwrrid  scream  rang  through  the  vault, 
succeeded  by  a  crash  whidi  seemed  to 

^  shaSe  the  masdve  tower  above  the  se* 

.  pulchre. 

Overwhelmed .  with  terror  tmd  sur« 
prise  at  the  strange  termination  of  this 
awful  scene,  I  piungped  through  the 
darkness,  explored  with  difficmty  my 
w^  to  the  stair-case,  and  ascended  it 
with  headlong  vdodty.  While  feel« 
ing  the  way  to  my  apartment  along 
the  wall  of  the  corridor,  my  attention 
was  roused  by  a  noise  at  |he  other 
end,  reaemblii^  the  creak  of  a  heavy 
door  when  moving  on  rusty  hinges* 
Turning  round,  I  saw  a  faint  gleam  of 
light  shoot  athwi^  the  deep  gloom  of 
this  long  passage,  and  with  inexpresa* 
ible  astonishment  I  beheld  the  iron 
door  of  the  armoury  gradually  open- 
ed, and  the  lofty  figure  of  a  knight  in 
comfdete  armour,  issue  from  it,  with 
a  naked  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a 
small  lantern  in  the  other,  which  h« 
held  up  as  if  to  explore  the  intense 
darkness  x^  the  ccHrridorr  Congratu^ 
lating  myself  that  my  person  was  eon« 
cealed  in  the  deep  shadow,  I  gazed,  io 
utter  per^exity  and  temHr.i^K)^  thia 
spectral  figure^  until  I  saw  it  turn 
round .  and  retreat  into  the  armoury, 
the  doer  of  which,  opening  outwards^ 
immediatdy  dosed,  as  if  impelled  by 
a  spring.  Soon  aa  I  could  regain  the 
power  oi  volition,  I  retur^iea  to  my 
apartment  in  the  tower,  more  perplex^- 
ed  than  ever  with  t)ie  rapid  succession 
of  extraordinary  and  startling  iucl? 
dents  which  I  luid  encountered  in  this 
mysterious  old  castle.  ''  Surdy,"  I 
bc^an  to  tlunk,  *'  if  the  dead  are  per* 
mitted  to  revisit  this  earth,  this  is  the 
very  hour  and  place  in  which  to  ex- 
pectthem,*'  My- wonted  freedom  from 
all  superstitious  fancies  still,  howeyer,  - 
struggled  with  this  thickening  evi- 
dence of  supernatural  agency,  and» 
opening  the  window>  I  looked  out  to 
observe  if  anv  light  was;  again  vldble 
from  the  sepulchre ;  but  the  mo<m  was 
obscured  bv  heavy  donds,  and  all  waa 
midnight  darkness.  During  a  short 
interval  between  the  whistling  blasts, 
I  thought  I  could  distiQguidi  the  sound 
^.a  Ikht  footstep;  and,  looking  mor^ 
intently,  I  saw»  by^a  faint  gleam  of 
lightning,  a  figure  in  white. drapery 
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t«ra  hAst%-nMlid  mai^le^«f  the 
ruiueyand^Appett  uodefc  the  taree6« 
I  was  vAiti]^'  imnUiig^  myself  i»  w^ 
oountlbrthM  new  ioeid^t,  whisa  A< 
apfwlliiqp  knoiokB  of  it^ft  ii^n  ivoo> 
a^uDr  Minded  m  the  ocmridor.  Rotu 
sing'  by  a  bidden  tSort'  my  drdopintf 
eonrage,  I  hastened  to  the*  door»  and 
operiing  it,  listened  with  renewed  hor- 
rot*  to  the  agenising  igroana  of  some 
dying  ssfferer.  While  rooted  toth^ 
spot  with  namele^  apprehensions)  a 
burst  of  loud  an4  horrid  laughter 
stniek  suddenly  upon  ray  startled  eers. 
It  proNeeeded,  I  tniou^hty.  ffom  the  aiv 
moury  out  of  which  themeiled^knight 
had  issued,  and  the  tonea  had  a  brA« 
zen,  gong«  like  reverberation,  to  which 
no  human  oiigans  could  possibly  have, 
given  utterance.  'This  monstrous  peal' 
of  merriment  was  snoceededby  the 
clash  of  sworde  and  armoyir,  and  I 
plainly  heai?d  heavy  blows  oeseending 
upon  helmets^  shields,  and  corslets. 
No  language  l»m  describe  theperplex*' 
ity  with  whidi  I  listened  to*  this  ap- 
palling uproar.  Which  now  seemed  to 
Testmnd  from  the  baren's  hall ;  and, 
under  the  Insane  impulses  of  fear,  I 
gradually  I  yidded  to  a  belief  that  the 
ghosts  of'  Bruno  and  Grotthard  nightly 
risifeed  the  castle  to  renew  th^r  dead« 
ly  conflict.  '^  Surely  all  the  powers 
of  hell  are  in  lel«;ue  to*night  against 
mer  I  exdaimedi  as  I  retreated  into 
my  apartment,  barred  the  door  in  un« 
utteraMe  anxiety>  and  began  to  weigh 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
return  to  the  comfoHable  manuon  of 
my  aunt,  and  leave  the  "  Robber'a 
Tower"  to  its  infernal  tenantry>  Sud* 
denly^  however,  a  suspicion  -flashed 
upon  me>  that  this  old  castle,  having 
been  forsome  months  unoccupied  by 
the  Ihmily,  had  become  the  haunt  of 
gipsies  or  robbers,  and  that  ^e  mya« 
terious  bounds  and  appearances  which 
had  alarmed  me,  were  the  ingenious 
contrivances  of  thesis  vagabonds  to  ter*" 
rify  the  servants  of  the  baroness,  and 


iemcm  tMmy  iiiMt«a^Jfa&d.wfud4, 
not  effectually  level  a  piateL.t  tofii^l 
in  pcelerenoe,  mv  kecMd^  fsatmu  '; 
grasped' it  with  tevemh  enei^,  «^4, 
proceeded  with  a  candle  into  the  cor^ '. 
ridoTy  determined  to  ie^act  i^g^fstif  &u^  - 
CaatleJgpectre,  for  which  persiainiQea** 
tion  niy  tall  figure  ^d  w}$te  dr^fiwy  . : 
were  well  adapted.    .   ,  -.   ,  ,,.  /..     .j\ 
The  (^ombat  w«i<  continui^r  with  ,  [ 
unabated   energyi  «»d- the.irin§ipjg  - 
sound  of  swords  and^mom:,nq>ir  ei^ It 
deutly  proceediid  fron^  the  armoury^  , 
towards .  whiqh  I-  wag  caiitiously .  aiU 
vancing,  when  another  peai  of  ^[rating 
and  Satanic  laughter  made  vne  pariTc  , 
in  shivering  aiitonishiiuint.     At  this 
moment  the  Eton n-cloudfi J  which  bad 
been  for    some  tiiae  concentrating^,    , 
burst  in  fury  over  the  rains ;  the  rain   . 
fell  in  heavy  torrentSj  and  an  iatenac* 
ly  vivid  flash  of  lightning  was  instan*  , 
taneously  succeeded  bjr  a  mon^troua 
burst  of  thunder,  wbicli  shoi^k  the  old 
castle  to  its  foundations.     When  the  , 
long-enduring  reverberations  of  the 
thunder  had  ceastfd,  I  approaaUed  the 
armouiy  and  listtneJ  at  the  door,  £rotn 
which  I.  now  ubst;i-ved  that  the  mm* 
sive  iron  bar  and  padlock  had  been 
removed.  .,,  ,  - 


Hearing  BO  noise, within,. I  gra&ped 
my  sabre  more^flrmly,  and,  clenching  , 
my  teeth  in  angry  and  bitter  deteniii<»  , 
nation  to  unravel,  at  aUriska^  this  ti*^ 
sue  of  mysteries,  I  plaoed  my  only  re*^.  s 
mauling  taper  on  the  ground,  to  pre*  ^ 
serve  it  from  sudden  extinction,  pulU  , 
ed  the  door,  which  «)pened  outwards^  , 
and  stepped  into  the  armoury,  when, 
behold !  by  the  faint  light  of  two  small  . 
lanterns,  I  saw  the  towering  figures  of 
Bruno  and  Gotthavd^  in  panoplies  of  , 
steel,  and  beavers  down>  crossing  their 
long  sworda  to  renew  the  combat. 

Appalled  to  a  degree  far  exeeeding 
all  former  apprehensions,  I  stooid  ju 
gating  and  speechlees-  terror  before  , 
these  colossal  spectres,  who  paused  aa 
they  beheld  me,  lowered  the  points  pf 


thereby  retain  undisturbed  possessicm  "their  tremendous  weapons,  and  re« 


of  the  ruins.  Inexpressibly  relieved 
by  this  more  rational  view  of  the  ex<b 
traordinary  adventures  of  the  n^ht^ 
and  fearless  of  human  agency,  Lde- 
termined  to  solve  the  enigma  without 
delay,  and  seized  my  pfstols  with  in- 
lent  to  explore  immediately  the  hlall 
and  armoury,  from  one  df  which  the 
clash  of  weapons  stilLresounded.  My 
nerves,  however,  were  stiH  unstrung 
by  ilia  terrors  I  had  experienced^  ana 


mained  ilxed  and  niotionless  as  ita* 
tues.  I  fancied  as  I  gazed  upon  them 
in  silent  horror,  that  I  could  distin« 
guish  twa  human  skulls  within  theic 
barred  helmets,  and,  ejaculating  I. 
know  not  what,  1  turned  round  and 
darted  into  the  corridor,  hurling  after 
me  the  iron  door  with  such  force  as  ta 
detach  the  picture  of  the  poisoned  nun 
from  the  wall  above,  aad  it  fell  be- 
hind me  with  a  noise  which  increased 
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no  Wttle  mr0Mit«rtiit«to.  dt»titttK 
ing  the  ctndle  in  my  nipfid  progress,  I 
rushe^mlotig  ttieedrtidor  indttar  dftrie* 
XkCMt,  until  I  fonnd  ror  speed  aHcated 
by  some  one  ^ntHn^  Vigcmitttly  tt  my 
dressing-gown.  Desperatton  How  sn^' 
plied  the  place  of  courtge,  and  with  a' 
backward  thrnst,  I  plunged  my  sabre- 
point  deep  into  the  body  of  nf  putw 
auer.  Tbis  detaalTe  blow  did  not, 
however,  release  me  fhmi  his  grasp; 
md  to  aggrarate  my  perplexity,  I  now 
beard  Immediately  behind  me  the  ago« 
nixing  aobi  and  gi^na  which  had  to 
ofken  alarmed  me  during  tbis  erent* 
All  nieht.  Daring  tbis  climax  of  faor* 
ron,  ue  erealeing  of  Che  atmoury  door ' 
diverted  my  attentidn  from  the  awfkl 
•onnds  at  my  elbow,  and  my  heart 
died  within  me  as  I  behdd  the  two 
mailed  spectres  hastening  whb  long 
ftrides  and  npfifted  aworatf  and  lan« 
terns  towards  me. 

By  the  appnMtchhig  light  I  now  dis-*  * 
Motored  to  my  infinite  raief,  that  my 
Hight  bad  been  arrested  by  neither 
human  nor  superhuman  intetfereuce, 
but  simply  by  the  iron  door^latcb  of- 
one  of  the  bau*sto?es,  which  was  sup* 

SHed  with  fbel  duroug^  an  aperture' 
I  the  corridor,  as  Is  still  the  custom 
in  many  mddem  booaes  throughout 
Cktmany.  Mr  long  dressing-gown 
bad  floated  benind  me  M  F  rushed 
down  theeorridor ;  the  prqj^Hing  latch 
had  caught  the  lining,  and  my  sabre 
had  pierced  no  hostile  pursuer  but  the 
tightly  extended  skhrt  of  my  unfortu« 
nate  garment.  Hastily  extricating  my* 
adf  bjr  seTcrittg  the  ndrt  with  a  sabre 
imt,  I  turned  round  |md  desperately 
faced  my  srim  antagabistsy  who  were 
now  within  a  Urn  yaids  of  me,  and' 
held  up  their  lanterns  as  if  to  assist 
their  examination  of  my  features. 

Brandishing  my  sabre,  I  shouted, 
**  ATSunt,  ye  helfiiAi  forms !"  but,  to 
tny  indescnbable  amanment,  they 
■uddenly  paitsed,  excbfinged  a  f^ 
-words^  threw  down  their  swords,  and, 
nising  their  bearers,  showed  me  the 
broad,  bluff  ftatures  of  my  annt's  gar- 
d^ers,  t#o  old  Austrian  dragoons, 
ilbose  tall  athMc  figures  I  had  scan- 
ned  with  a  sottiei^s  tijt  during  my 
etening  walk  to  the  ruins.  A  ludi« 
crous  explanation  now  ensued,  and  I 
beard  that  in  consequence  of  the  im* 
pearanoe.of  some  marauders  in  the 
mountains,  my  aunt's  steward  had 
ordered  the  gardeners  to  i^eep  by  turns 
in  the  old  armoury  as  a  ptotectioa  to 
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thofbhiabi#i 

The  old  solaiers,  whose  longcam«« 
paigninghad  not  much  abaMd  t\m\t 
dread  ci  the  saperaatinral,  wareaihad' 
to  mount  guard  abne  in  tbcfarmoilryr 
and  hod  agreed  towatcb  there  togBthflv ; 
bat,  unable  lo  sleep  ikiring  the  storm, 
had  l^hallanged  eaobodur  to  a  game 
at  broadsword,  by  way  of  kiling  the 
time,  and,  fo  heighten  the  joke,  hadi 
donned  two  suits  of  the  old  armour 
which  hung  round  the  walls  of  the 
armoury.  The  steward  waa  not  aware 
of  my  intentkm  to  oesufrtbo  apart* 
ments  in  the  tower;  ana,  had  the  men 
not  profiously  seen  n^  in  tiie  gaxdan 
with  the  bareneasy  a  aariona,  and  toe 
probably,  fatal  enoonnttr  would  hare 
been  the  consequence  of  the  critical 
sitnatioii  I  hmve  deaorlbed.  On  fercher 
inquiry,  I  found  that  whenever  one 
of  these  Itntyknigbta  bad  placed  a» 
eflhetive  blow*  tb^  burst  into  a  bosae 
laugh,  which,  aaending  ftem  ibeir 
ca^dowB  throats  threugb  the  barred 
helmets,  and  refeiberating  through 
the  lof^  corridor,  had  pr<MUoed  the 
unnatural  and  gongb^Uke  peal  whicbt 
had  so  much  astonished  and  idarmad 
me.  They  adcnowledged,  too,  that 
they  had  been  no  little  terrified  whe» 
they  aw  a  tall  figure  in  white,  with  » 
naked  sabre^  enter  the  armoury ;  that, 
howeter,  tbe^  had  gatiiered  eomrage 
from  my  andden  retreat,  and,  bMdn« 
ning  to  suspect  that.  I  was  e  robber,' 
had  punned  and  recognised  m^  I 
had  fbond,  also,  a  due  to  the  mysterv»> 
otts  sobs  and  lamentationa  in  tbe  tor*- 
ridor,  whfle  endeareuring  to  separate 
•gown  from  the  latdi,' 


my  dn  _ 

dining  whi^^yperatioa  the  creaking 
hinges  of  the  store  door,  not  baring 
been  oiled  fw  many '  years,  carittea 
the  waiHng,  groanh^  aonnds  which 
had  made  my  blood  run  cold.  While- 
ami  examining  the  store,  another  tre-^ 
raendous  Mast  shoak  the  corridor,  and 
the  storm-gUBt,  rushing  idown  the  ea» 
padous  mranev,  burst  open  the  heavy 
iron  door,  whick  Mk  back  againat  the 
iran  catdi,  and  rebounding  twice  with- 
the  shock,  expkined  very  natumny 
the  fancied  nammer<kbkrwa  of  the 
Grand  Master  upon  the  iron  orsss: 
the  etphing  gust  then  mo^in^  the 
door  more  gently  on  its  rusty  hinges,, 
made  them  wail  and  creak  as  before  ; 
after  which  the  -diminishing  e(ii«ent» 
rushingthrottgh  the  imperfectly  closed 
door,  produced  the  intermitting,  sob* 
bing  aoiae,  whidi  my  tortured  inagU 
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nation  had  coi^Terted-inUJ  a  deaths 
rattle. 

V  Pismissing  the  mailed  gardeners  to 
their  armoury,  I  retired  immediately 
to  hed;  and,  deferring  lentil  morn-* 
ing  my  proposed  investigation  of  the 
mysterious  ineidenti  in  the  sepulehre-; 
I  slept  in  de^nce  of  the  storm,  until 
jfoused  hy  ft  summons  iVom  my  aunt 
tfnd  cousin  to  join  them  in  the  outer 
room  to  breakfast. 

«  When  I  met  my  amiable  relatives 
at  the  breakfast  table,  I  Was  concern- 
ed to  observe  the  lovely  Julia  still  more 
pallid  than  I  had  found  her  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  expressed  my  fear 
'  that  she  wail  indisposed* 
«  ^'  I  have  passed  a  sleepless  and  mi- 
serable night,"  she  replied,  "  in  con- 
sequenceof  anappallingindd^t  which 
occurred  last  night  in  your  immediate 
vicinity^  Soon  after  yon  left  us,  four 
mms  from  the  convent  of' St  Clara, 
ealled  upon'  me  on  their  way  to  chant 
a  midnight  requiem  over  the  dear  re* 
mains  of  my  blessed  sister,  and  re« 
<fuested  me  to  accompany  them-  on  a 
harp,  which  is  usuidly  left  for  this 
purpose  in  the  sepulchre.'  As  I  have 
found  a* melancholy  gratification  in 
this  solemn  service,  which  the  nuns 
perform  twice  every  week,  when  their 
convent  duties  permit,  I  did  not  allow 
the  atill  distant  storm,  nor  the  eool 
white  gown  which  had  replaced  my 
hot  mourning  dress,  to  deter,  me  from 
an  act  of  duty  to  the  dear  departed 
one.  I  accompanied  the  nuns  to  the 
jsepulchve,  and,  after  they  had  sung 
the  requiem,  I  was  kneeling  in  silent 
prayei:  against  the  sarcophagus,  when 
suddenly,  the  brazen  gates  of  the  vault 
were  shaken  with  a  giant's  grasp 
It  beheld  the  fignve  oi  a  colossal  woman 
in  white  garments  on  the  outside— ^ 
and  a  voice  shrieked  **  Cecilia !  Ceci- 
lia I"  in  tones  s»  wild  and  unearthly^ 
that  the  nuns  in  terror  dropped  tbeir 
tapers,  and  we  fled  into  the  inner 
vault,  puUing  the  heavy  door  after  us 
with  a  shock,  whidi  reverberated  like 
thunder,  and  greatly  increased  our 
alarm.  There  we  remained  some  time 
in  an  agony  of  terror,  and  in  total 
darknttS)  untii  the  hoarse^voice  of  the 


approaching  «torm  ijramed  us  to  de- 
part, and  wff  fled  through  the  grov*e  to 
the  villa,  trombling  at  the  sound  of  our 
own  footsteps." 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  es:plain  the 
various  wonders  of  the  night;  and» 
with  a  view  to  cheer  my  drooping  and 
agitated  relatives,  I  endeavoured  to 
relieve  with  numourous  colouring  the- 
extraordinary  adventures  which  had 
crowded  upon  me  in  such  rapid  Suc- 
cession. I  enjoyed  the  healtielt  «rati- 
fication  to  see  my  efibrts  crowned  with 
success.  The  pale  and  care-worn  fea- 
twes  of  my  aunt  and  cousin  relaxed 
into  frequent  smiles  as  I  pursued  my 
strange  narrative,  and  the  ludicrous 
dimax  of  my  adventure  with  the  two 
gardeners  created  even  a  hearty  laugh 
at  ray  expense*  -  When  I  had  condiu^ 
ded>  the  lovely  JuKa  repaired  the 
awful  damage  inflicted  on  my  dressing-* 
gown,  and  my  aunt  rnade  roea  present 
of  die  formidable  portrait  of  the  hap- 
less Leah )  the  removal  6f  which,  shii, 
said,  would  alone  convince  the  villa"- 
gers  that  the  unhappy  original  no 
'  longer  walked  the  castle  at  midnight. 
-  During  a  few  weeks  of  ddUghtful. 
intercourse  with  these  intelligent  and 
amiable  women,  I  greatly  ^recruited 
my  injured  constitution,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  my  earnest '€ndeavours>i6 
prevail  uponmy  aunt  and  her  daughter 
to  quit  for  some  months  an  abode 
fraught  with  melancholy  assodations, 
and  to  pass  the  autumn  and  winter 
under  my  mother's  roof  in  Berlin. 

There  I  had  the  d.elighl  to  see  thdr 
deeply  seated  woe  gradually  yi^  to-, 
the  influence  of  frequent  colhsion  with. 
a  select  and  sympathising  drcle,  and- 
assume  a  more  tranquil  and  cheerful, 
character.  There,  too,  my  daily  inter-, 
course  with  the  unassuming  and  love-^ 
ly  Julia  rapidly  matured  my  early 
prepossession  into  a  fervent  and  endu-^ 
ring  attachment ;  and  the  following 
summer  J  revisited  the  ^'  Robber's. 
Tower,"  no  long^  an  emanated  and: 
fanciful  in^id,  but  in  the  full  en- 
jojrment  of  health  and  happiness,  iho^ 
husband  o^  my  adored  Jului,  and  the. 
joint  consoler  of  her  still  ,moitfnihg„ 
Imt  resigned  and  tran^iul  parent 
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ELEMENTS  OF  BHeTOfttC. 


No  art,  cultivated  bv  man,  has  suf- 
fered more  in  the  revolutions  of  taste 
and  opinion  than  the  art  of  rhetoric. 
There  was  a  time  when,  by  an  undue 
extension  of  this  term,  it  designated 
.the  whole  cycle  of  accomplishments 
which  prepared  a  man  for  public  af- 
fairs. From  that  height  it  has  de- 
scended to  a  level  with  the  arts  of 
-alchemy  and  astrology,  as  holding  out 
promises  which  consist  in  a  mixed  de- 
gree of  impostures  and  of  tcifies.  If 
we  look  into  the  prevailing  theory  of 
rhetoric,  under  which  it  meets  with  so 
<legrading|an  estimate,  we  shall  find 
that  it  fluctuates  between  two  differ- 
ent conceptions,  according  to  one  of 
which  it  is  an  art  of  ostentatious  orna- 
inent,  and  according  to  the  other  an 
art  of  sophistry.  A  man  is  held  to 
play  the  rhetorician,  when  he  treats  a 
mibject  with  more  than  uisual  gaiety 
tft  ornament;  and  perhaps  we  may 
j^d  as  an  essential  element  in  the  idea, 
with  conscious  otnament  This  is  one 
T|ew  of  liietoric;  and,  under  this,^ 
what  it  accomplishes  is  not  so  much 
lo  pecsuade  as  to  delight ;  not  so  much 
to  wrin  the  assent,  as  to  stimulate  the 
attentkin,  and  captivate  the  taste. 
And  even  this  purpose  Is  attached  to 
something  separable  and  accidental  in 
^e  manner. 

But  the  other  idea  6f  rhetoric  lays 
its  foundation  in  something  essential 
to  the  mattar.  This  is  that  rhetor^ 
of  whidi  Milton  spoke,  as  able  *'  to 
dash  maturest  counsels,  and  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason." 
Now  it  is  clear,  that  argument  of  some 
quality  or  ofiier  must  be  talkai  as  the 
principle  of  this  rhetoric;  for  those 
must  be  immature  counsels  indeed 
that  could  he  dashed  by  mere  embel- 
lishments of  manner,  or  by  artifices  of 
diqtion  and  arrangement. 

Here  then  we  have  in  popular  use 
two  separate  ideas  of  rhetoric,  one  of 
which  is  occupied  with  the  general 
end  of  the  fine  arts  ;  that  is  to  say, 
intellectual  pleasure.  The  other  ap« 
plies  itself  more  specifically  to  a  de- 
finite purpose  of  utility. 

Such  is  the  popular  idea  of  rhetoric. 


which  wants  botli  unity  and  precision. 
If  we  seek  these  from  the  formal ' 
teachers  of  rhetoric,  qbt  embarrass- ' 
ment  is  not  much  reeved.  All  olf 
them  agree  that  rhetoric  may  be  de- 
fined the  art  of  persuasion*  But  if 
we  inquire  what  is  persuasion,  we 
find  them  vague  and  indefinite,  or 
even  contradictory.  To  wave  a  thou- 
sand of  others,  Dr  Whately,  in  the 
work  before  us,  insists  upon  the  con- 
viction  of  the  understanding  as  ^^  an 
essential  part  of  persuasion ;"  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  ^  the  author  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  is  equally  sa-* 
tisfied  that  there  is  no  persuasion  with- 
out an  appeal  to  the  passions.  Here 
are  two  views^  We,  for  our  parts, 
have  a  third,  which  excludes  both: 
where  conviction  begins,  the  field  of 
rhetoric  ends— *that  is  our  opinion: 
and,  as  to  the  passions,  we  contend 
that  they  are  not  within  the  province 
of  rhetoric,  but  of  eloquence. 
"  In  this  view  of  rhetoric  and  its 
functions  Yfe  coincide  with  Aristotle ; 
as  indeed  originally  we  took  it  up  on 
a  suggestion  derived  from  him.  But 
as  aU  parties  may  possibly  fancy  a  con- 
il-mation  of  their  views  in  Aristotle, 
we  shall  say  a  word  or  two  in  support 
of  our  own  interpretation  of  that  au- 
thor, which  will  surprise  our  Oxford 
friends.  Our  explanation  involves  a 
very  remarkable  detection,  which  wilL 
tax  many  thousands  of  books  with 
error  in  a  particular  point  supposed 
to  be  as  well  established  as  the  hills. 
We  question,  indeed,  whether  a  (!on«- 
greve  rocket,  or  a  bomb,  descending 
upon  the  schools  of  ^Oscford,  would 
cau^e  more  cbnsternation  than  the  ex- 
plosfon  of  that  novelty  which  we  are 
going  to  discharge. 

Many  years  ago,  when  studying^hc 
Aristotelian  rhetoric  at  Oxford,  it 
struck  us  that,  by  whatever  name 
Aristotle  might  describe  the  main  pur- 
pose of  rhetoric,  practically,  at  least, 
in  his  own  treatment  of  it,  he  threw 
the  whole  stress  upon  finding  such  ar- 
guments for  any  given  thesis  as,  with- 
out positively  proving  or  disproving 
it,  gave  it  a  colourable  support.    We 


•  Elements  of  Rhetoric.      By  Richard  Whately,  D.D.  Principal  of  St  Alban'« 
Hall,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,- Oxford.     Oxford,  1828. 
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ctmltl  not  per8tui4e  mmelvcc  that  -it 
vrfk^  by  AttAAeut  thut  iKe  tb^iod^  ^r 
general  heads  of  argument,  were  oewr 
in  an  absolute  and  unconditional  senee 
tfuir^hvLt  eontained  so  muoh  of  plaii* 
«ible  or  colourabk  truth  as  is  express* 
«d  in  theorigiiial  meaning  of  the  word 
probable.  ^A  ntiQ  prolkibHU,  in  the. 
Latin  use  of  the  word  probabilis,  i«. 
tliat  ground  of  assent-— not  which  the 
•understanding  can  ^eronly  approve 
jomI  abide  by-— but  th«  very  ofpo4te. 
^  this;  one  whkk  it  can  aubmit  ta 
^r  a  moment,  and  couuteBaiice  as 
within  the  limits  of  the  plausible.* 
That  this  was  the  md  governing  law 
.  -Qf  Aristotle's  procedure,  it  was  not 
possible  to  doubt:  biit  was  It  consd- 
^uslf  known  to  himself  ?  If  so,  how 
was  it  to  be  reconciled  with  his  own 
formal  account  of  the  office  of  rlieto-, 
aric,  so  ofte^  c q>eated,  that  it  consisted 
in  finding  entbymemea^  What  tbm 
/was  urn  onliiymeaie  ? 
"^  Oxibrdl.  thott  wilt  think  us  mad  to^ 
•sk.  X2evtainly  we  knew,  what  «U 
(the  world  knowo,  that  anenthymeme 
was  understood  to  be  a  syllogism  of 
iprhich  one  proposition  is  suppressed — 
major,  minor,  or  conclusion.  But 
what  possible  relation  had  fhmt  to 
rhetoric  ?  Nature  sufficiently  prompts 
aU  mcii  to  that  sort  of  eHipsis;  and 
what  imp^tinence  in  a  teacher  i# 
biiild  his  whole  aysCem  upon  a  soiema 
pseoept  to  do  this  or.that»  when  ahe 
«ack.  would  not  boiire  forced  any  man 
to  do  otherwise  I  Besides,  Aristotle 
bad  Kpresented  it  as  the  fault  of 
former  systems,  that  they  applit^i 
'themselves  exclusively  to  the~rreat.^ 
roent  of  the  passions— *an  object  fo« 
'Teign  to  the  purpose  of  t^e  rhetorician, 
who,  in  some  situations,  is  absolutelv 
forbidden  by  law  to  use  any  sivea 
4rts :  whereas,  8a;^8  he,  his  true  and 
4iniver9al  weapon  is  4h6  entbymame^ 
which  is  open  to  him  everywhere. 
Now  what  -op^ikm,  or  what  rela« 
tkm  of  any  kmd,  can  be  imagined  be* 
tween  the  svstem  which  he  rejects 
and  the<me«e  adopts,  if  the  endiy« 
meme  is  to  be  understood  as  it  usually 
lias  been  ?    The  rhetorician  is  not  to 


address  the  [ia«»onOrbm wimi  it  to 

-mind  that,  ifr  all  his  at^gniBeat^i  .lie 
aupprtssa^  one  of  his  propositions  ! 
And  these  follies  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Aristotbb    >  •         , 

In  this  perplexity  a  learned  Sootdsb 
f^iet^d  communicated  to 'US  an  Ssaay 
^  of  Facciolati's,  read  pubEdj  abotii  a 
century  a^o  (Nov.  I721<),  and  entitled 
DeEnUiymematB^f  in  which  h'etnain- 
tains,  that  the  received  idea  pf  tbe 
enibymeme  is  a  total  blunder,  aiid 
triumphantly  restores  the  lost  idea. 
'*  Ne{eQ,"  says  he^ ''  nfloo  enthymema 
esse  syllogismnm  mutibm,  ut  vulgo 
dialeetiei  lioeent.  Nego»  inquamj^  et 
pernego  enthymema  enunciaiione  una 
et  condttsione  constare,  quamvis  iu 
in  scholis  omnibus  finiatur,  et  a  nobis 
ii)sis  finitum  si^  alicjuando-^^— ^ndlen* 
tibus  extra  locum  lites  suscipere.** ;'  / 
^My.  ptremptorili^^  that  an  enihymemc 
4)(imUUqffme  ffrevms  and, the  odnt^tum 
uont:  mlthaugk  th§l  dootrn^has  ^ejns 
iaid  down  umimrioJiiu  vo^^  schQ»h, 
itnduponon$§oOMHaUrm>e9^tl^mjfmif, 
a$  unwitUng  ta  oiooe  the^  q^tedvn^  uiu 
scamnabfy*' 

Facdohiti  is  not  the  least  aocarafte 
of  Icgidans,  because  he  batons  to  be 
the  most  elegant.  Yet,  weapprdiend, 
t^at  ^t  su^ch  innovations^  Smigk*4ns 
will  stir  in  bis  grave  i  K^ckerm^nua 
willi^oaii;  "  Dutch  Buroors^V'  w|ll 
anort;  aad English  Ccad^enillt^pfij^s, 
(whfr  has  tbe  honour  to  be  an  ances^r 
of  Mr  Wordsworth's,)  though  buried 
for  two  eenturiesj  *  win  rovisii  >  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon.  ^  And  really^  if 
the  question  were  fur  a  name,  Heavtn 
folf  bid  that.we  should  ^Usturb  the  peace 
of  logicians:  they  migjl^t  have  leave  to 
say*  as  of  tbe  Strid  jn  Wharidale^ 

'*  I(  has  horns  that  name  a  ^usan^  ycacs^ 
And  shaU.  a  thousand  m^o^'*     ., 

But,  whilst  the  name  is  ijl^ujsed,  Ae 
idea  perishes.  Fucciolati  undoubtedly 
is  rights  nor  is  he  tbe  6rst  who  baa 
observed  tbe  error.  Julius  Pacius, 
who  understood  Aristotle  better  than 
any  man  diat  ever  lived,  had  long  be« 
fore  remarked  it.    Tlie  argiunena  of 


*  It  is  hidicroas  to  see  the  perplexity  of  some  translators  and  ccmmtBtatoia  of  tbe 
Rhetoric,  who9  having  vead  it  under  a  fidse  pdnt  of  view,  and  understood  it  in  the 
senile  of  Aristotle*8  own  deHberate  judgment  en  the  initb^  laboar  iq  ddenditoaHhat 
foottng.    t7ri  i(s~re&!  A)Othig  it  needs  no  defbnee.  

t  It  (tMids  at  p.  227  of  Jacobi  Faccidati  Oralionis  XII, ^  Atroascs,  Stc.  f'altfpiip 
•1729.    Thifl  is  the  2d.  Italian  edition,  and  wai  j^rinUd  at  tbe  Univeisity  rrcM. 
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Faw«kta|r5v«  sUl :«^  belowjf ;  U    su^.    i^t^OwwHOfbMkn  horn  a  ly' 
mi\l  be^wfikiem  ber«  to  sUte  tbeie*    iflM)gMn»  not  m  tb«  mdoMt^imp* 


*  Upon  an  hinovatioii  oC  pu^h  niMpitBde*  ABd.iihich  wiU  |>«  t«-9tiffUa»c^t^  wAnfHtm^ 
3t  ift  bat  fiMTilh^t  KoeoiolA^  ihoi)ld  £uiTe  th^  I;aie6i;  pf  i^l  bif  oirn,a(gipmml9  »,  And  we 
bavit (jber^^Ke  sefolved  to  copdeofw  tHem.  1.  Be  Segins  with  th%l  very  pa9i^  <gr  one 
of  ihexn>)  on  wbidi.  tbe  received  idea  of  the  Qnthymeme  most  relie9;  aqd  from  this  ho 
^v^  ah  ailment  fpr  the  nbw  idea.  The  pMsage  is  to  this  effect,  that  the  Entl^. 
meme  is  compoi^  ii^/^rflXKitfci^  ix«t7«f«f  j»  If  mf  o  rt/XXoi<0-/Koc— i«  €•  frequently 
mnsists  of  Hewer  parts  than  the  ikjllogism.  Ftequtntip  !  What  logic  Im  tifere  in  that  $ 
Qn  it  be  imagmed,  that  00  rigdfoav  a  logidaii  tk  Aristotle  would  nodc^  as  a  citvitm- 
itinee  of  iVe^uent  ocdfrrence  m  an  eathymeme,  what,  by  tb«  reeefved  doctrine,  shoald 
blsltenieieesMiioe  tmd  difieMBliid.ptfaiciple  ?  Ta  mj  tbAtthia  biq|>pens  fivqnemly,  is  to 
f^f,  by  im^icBtioD,  tbat  sometioiet  ft  dees  «o^  kappca-UL  e.  tlMUit  it  as  aoeident,  and 

,  »o  part  of  tbe  deftnitton,  sioee  H  may  -thus  confaisediy  be  aNent,  tMva  ftttUme  cvn- 
aphti*  2>  Wsrteg  tbis^rgumcQt,  and  supposing  the  suppesseiQii  of  om  poposHion 
.  to  be  jevcn  ttnivem^  in  the«D(hjmem^  siiU  it  would  be  «n  iqapertinoBt  drwi|iietnt>ce» 
and  (pbJloiophiOiUjIitpei^ing)  an  accident.    Could  it  be  toMtted,  t|iat  a  gre^  syste. 

.  ifiaiiq  dj^tioctton  (for  such  it  is  in  Aristotle,),  should  zest  if|>on  a  miBce  abbreviation  of 

.  ^OBif^l^^vce  j*  **  Quasi  vero  argumentandi  ratio  ei  h»tura>arietur}^m  br^vius  effer- 
tnfr*.wbereas  Aristotle  himself  tells  tia>  that  *«  **  ••gof  tcj  i|«  Xo/or  ii  «jr«/*»ific» 
4kK^  Vfeof  ▼•'  •»'*'«  4*'Xf  **  '^  ^'"'"  *  pardculaifpaisage  in  the  i!dbook  of  the  Prior 
Analytics,  (chap.  ^0  generally  interpreted  fa  a  tray  to  favour  the  e|:lstitfg  acoqynt  of 
Ibe  enthymeme,  afbr  tet  of  all  sheving;  thai  under  m  more  aeenratr  constructio6  It  is 
Incompatible  with  «bat  aceouot»  wbilbt  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  wMi  tbenew  one,  Fac- 
didati  deduess  m  eKnhAalioii  of  4hat.«cddeiital  ptcttliarity  la  4be-embynMme«  which 
bin.«ttsKtedmeliwidiieattffi«aett  asl^^dipseilstnKcbafacterialiet  4be  pseidiari«y,  we 

.'Weaw,  of  being  «ntUkd  (thepgb  not,  as  the  oemoMm  idea  ia^*reqiured,>  to  soppcesame 
prqnssition.  So  much  we  shall  beie  ^tidpate^jis  tp  say,  jkbat  this  pdvilege  adses  out 
«f  ^  pecitttar  mfi^er  of  the,  enthymeme,  which  fitted  it  for  tfaemrposes  of  tbe  ffaeto. 
,^iciaii,;  juid  these  purposes  being  loose ,and  popular,  broug)it  witu  tfiem  proportionable 
iodulfl^ces ;  whereas  the  syllogism,  technically  so  called,  employing  a  severer  matter, 
be^qe^d  peculfsrly  td  the  dialectician,  or  philosophic  dispu^tant,  whose  purposes  being 
ii^m9  and  sdettdfic,  imposed  mudi  doser  restrictions  $  ahd  one  of  these  was,  ihat  he 
fth^Hum  in  no  case  suppress  any  proposition,'  however  obvious,  but  should  IbrmaUy 
intjCRttiate  aUi  just  as  la  the  debating  ^bods  oflater  ages  It  has  thraysbeen  the  rale« 
that  before  nrgiag  bis  o^sdisn,  tbe  ^ponent  sbMld  vepeit  Che  respondent's  syllogism. 

'  HeBoa,  akboogb  tbe  rbetoddaa  natMally  used  bis  ptivilS|pe,  and  enthymeines  mte  in 
iiet  generally  iiboni  of  one  pmiKMitiot^  (andaice  var«a  with  respeet  tosfHogisaofris  tbe 
gtrictphilosophie  lease,)  yet  wa#  all  tbiw  a  mere  eOect  of  usage  ai^  aondsnt*  and  it 
was. very  possible  for  an  enthymeme  to  have  its  fuU  cempleaient  of  pactstvhilit  a  syUo. 
gism  might  be  defective  in  the  very  way  which  is  falsely  supposed  to  be  of  tbe  csieace 
pf  an  enthymeme.  4.  He  derives  anargument  firoman  incgasiptepcy  i3t^  which  Aris- 
( totle  has  been  thought  chargeable  under  the  old  idea  of  the  enthymeme,  and  with  which 
Gassendi  has  in  fact  charged  bhn.*  5.  He  meets  and  rebutjs  the  force  of  a  principal 
argument  In  fkv^r  of  the  enthymeme  as  commonly  understood,  vis.  tbat,  m  a  parti- 
cular part  of  the  Prior  Analytics,  the  enthymeme  is  called  ^t^Xoyurfjio^  aTsXqc~^n 
hnptfjict  syHogism,  wbldt  word  tbe  commentators  geberally  expound  by  *^  vnutUu§ 
aique  •wimiaaftti.**  Here  be  ttses  Ae  assistanee  ef  the  eiicdlent  X  Paee^  whom  he  just. 
ly  describes  as  ^  virum  Grecamm^litterarunvpcfitisrimum,  pbflosepbdm  in  primis  bo- 
Dum,  et  AristotcUsr  intcrpretum  quet  stint,  quei%ae  faeront«  quol%ue>ftiiari  suat,  longe 
praestantissimuH^*'  iThis  lulmirable  commemator,  so  jadimenssbla  te  att.wbo  would 
•tody  the  Ocgaaonland  the  mft  ^vx.M ,  had  bipsslf  originally  started  that  hypothesis 
which  wa  are  now  jqurting*  as  long  afterwards  adopte4  sad.  improved  hy  Facdolati. 
Consideritig  the  unrivalled  muilifi  ations  of  Pao^  this  of  Itsidf  is.  a  great  aigament  on 

^  our  side.  The  objection  before  us,  ih>ra  the  word  clriXnc,  Pace  disposes  of  briefly 
and  oondusiveljs  Jlrtt^  he  says»  that  tbe  word  is  wanting  in  foiirllfSS. ;  and  he  has  no 
doubt  bimsdf'^^qnin  ex  glossemate  krepserit  in  contextum  :**  Mcondly^  Uie  Latin 
translators  and  schoolmen,  as  Agricola  and  many  others,  take  no  notice  of  this  word  in 
their  venioiu  and  commentaries :  thirdly^  tbe  Greek  comment^^torsi  such  as  Joaancs 


•  tnnwevnr,  aft  In  reality  the  whole  eaae  was  one  of  mere  iiiMsVineheDiion  On  the  part  of  OaeMwdi, 
td  haa,  in  fiiet,  nothtafi  at  all  todo  wilh  the  natuie  ^t  Cha  enthymeme,  well  or  ill  imriewMood.  Faeci- 
tti  talua  notUof  by  ttSs  pailimaar  ai|UBMni«  wUd^  bowerer,  we  have  ietaiaed,  to  nuHu  oac  ana. 
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pressing  one  of  its  jpropofiitHHifi ;  either 
may  de^iB^  d^  hei^r  }  thii  difference 
is  essential,  and  in  the  nature  of  th^ 
matter;  that  of  the  syllogii^  being 
c^tai»  and  8|K)deictic ;  that  of  the  en« 
tfaymeme  probable,  and  drawn  from 
the  povince  of  opinion. 

THiis  theory  tallies  exactly  with  our 
own  previous  constr^ic^on  of  Aristo- 
tle's rhetoric,  and  explains  the  stress 
which  he  had  laid  at  the  outset  upon 
endiyroemes*  Whatsoever  is  certain, 
or  matter  of  fixed  science,  can  be  no 
.  subject  for  the  rhetorician :  whe^e  it  is 
'  possible  for  the  understanding  to  be 
Qonirineiid,  no  field  is' open  for  rheto« 
ncal  persuasion.  Absolute  certaiqty^ 
and  fixed  science,  transcend  and  ex« 
/  elude  opinion  aiia  probal>Jlity.  The 
province  of  rhetoric^  whether  meant 
for  an  in'fitience  upon  the  actions,  or 
simply  upon  the  belief,  lies  amongst 
that  fast  field  of  cases  where  there  is 
»pro  and  a  con,  with  the  chance  of 
right  and  wrong,  true  and  false,  distri- 
buted in  vu7ing  proportions  between 
Uuam.  Thore  is  also  an  immense  range 
of  truths,  where  there  are  no  chances 
at  all  concerned;^  but  the  affirmative 
and  the  n^ative  are  both  true;  Its, 
for  example^  the  goodness  of  human 
nature  and  its  wickedneM;  the  hap- 
piness of  human  life  and  its  misery  ; 
the  charms  of  knowledge,  imdits  hoi- 
lowness ;  the  fragility  of  human  pros- 
perity, in  the  eye  of  religious  medita- 
tion, and  its  security,  as  estimated  by 
warldlfconfidence  and  youthMhope. 
Ina^  tnese  ^M^es  therhetc^cian  exni- 
iHto  hisUrt  by  ^giving  an  impulse  to  oiie 
^  nde,  and  b^  withlbtwing  the  mind 
so  steadily  from  aU  thoughts  or  images 
vdiich  support  the  other,  as  to  leave  it 
pracdcalty  under  thie  possession  of  this 
partial  estimate. 

Up<m  this  theory^  what  relation  to 
rhetoric  shall  we  assign  to  style  and 
the  ornamental  arts  of  composition  ? 
In  seme  respect  they  seem  liable  to 
the  same  (Ejection  as  that  which 
Aristotle  has  urged  agmnst  appeals  to 
the  passieos ;  both  are  extl^-essenthil, 
or  i{i»  nt  vfttffietrci  i  they  are  sub- 
jective arts,  not  objective ;  that  is,  they 
do  not  afibct  the  thing  which  is  to 
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be  surveyed,  but  Ihis^  eye  'of  hfea-  who  • 
is  to  survey  1  Vet,-  in. a  feast,  4he  e^* 
cure  holds  himself  n9^  mor^  obliged 
to  the  CQok  for  the  venison,  tlMtn  tp  the 
physician  who  braces  his  slomach.  to.' 
enjoy.  And  any  arts,  which  eonqiK^^ 
ate  regard  to  the  ^e|iker,  indirectly^ 
promote  jthe  efftct  of  his  arguments* 
On  this  account,  and  because,  (iindes 
the  severest  limitation  of  rhetpric)  theji^ 
are  in  many  cases  iDdispepsable  to  (w. 
perfect  interpretation  of  the  though^^ 
:  we  may  admit  arts  of  style  and  onftf* 
mehfal  composition  as  the  ministeri&i 
pkrt  of  rhetoric.  But,  with  regod  to^ 
the  passions,  as  contended  for  by  Dr 
Campbell,;— it  is  a  su^cient  an^er, 
that  they  are  already  preoccupif  d^  by 
what  is  called  Etoquincc*  >).. 

.  Mr  Coleridge,  ,as  we  have  W^eni 
heard,  is  in  the  habit  of  draw^ig  thu 
line  with  much  philosophical  beiuty 
be'tween  fhetori^  and  eloq^enco.  rOn 
this,  topic  we  were  never  so  fiortuiuitap 
as  to  hear  him':  but  if  we  are  here 
called  upon  fcnr  a  distinetion,  we  shall' 
satisfy  our;  immediate  .purpose  bjr  a* 
very  plain  and  brief  one.  By  Blo- 
qu&ce,  we  understand  the  overflow  of 
powerful  feelings  upon  occasions,  fitted*" 
to  excite  them.  But  Rhetoric  jf^  the 
art  of  aggrandizing*  and  bringing.  QUt 
into  istrong  relief,  by  means  of  vacjeus 
and  striking  thoughts,  some^pod^of 
truth  which  of.  itself  is  suppcHrted  hf 
no  spontaneous  feelings,  and  th^efore 
rests,  upon  artificial  aids.  '• 

Greece,  as  may  well  be  imagined; 
was  the  birth-pface  of  Rhetoric  ;*to' 
which  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  it  not? 
and  here,  in  one  sense  of  the  word 
Rhetoric,  the  art  had  its  consumma* 
tion :  for  (he  theory,  or  ars  doceuif, 
was  taught  wit^  a  fulness  and  an  ac<7 
curacy  by. the  Grecian  masters,  not  af<^  * 
terwards  approached.  In  particular) 
it  was  so  taught  by  Aristotle,  whose  - 
system,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with 
Dr  Whately,  in  pronouncing  the  best; 
as  regards  the  primary  purpose  of  a 
teacher;  though  otherwise,  for  ele« 
gance,  and  as  a  practical  model  in  the 
art  he  was  expounding,  neither  Aris- 
totle, nor  any  less  austere  among  the 
Greek  rhetoyiciaBs,  has^ai^y  preteu- 


Grammaticus  and  Alexander  AphrodiBi^nsis,  clearly  had, no  knowledge  of  any  such 
u«e  of  ihe  word  enthymemey  as  that  which  has  prevailed  in  later  times ;  which  is  plain  , 
tfom  this,  that  .wherever  tb«y  have  oc«a«ion  to  speak  of  a  syllogism  wanting  one  of  its 
im«nibers,  they  do  not  in  aay  instance  call  it  an  enihymeme,  but  a  cvXhoyiff^ov  ^ovoXn^^  * 
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sions  to  measure  himself  with  QuiQ« 
tili^n.  In  reality,  for  a  triumph  over 
the  difficuhies  of  the  subject,  and  as  a 
lesson  pn  the  possibility  of  imparting 
grace  ta  the  treatment  of  scholastic  to- 
pics, naturally  as  intractable  as  thatrof 
Graftnmar  or  Prosody,  there  is  no  such 
che/'d'wuvre  to  this  hour  in  any  li-  • 
terature,«8  the  Institutions  of  Quinti* 
lian.  Laying  this  one  case  out  of  the 
comparison,  however,  the  Greek  supe- 
riori^  was  indisputable. 

Yet  how  is  it  to  be  explained,  that 
with  these  advantages  on  the  side  of 
the  Greek  rhetoric  as  an  ars  docens, 
rhetoric  fls  a  practical  art  (the  ars  utens) 
never    made  any  advances  amongst 
the  Greeks  to  the  brilliancy  which  it 
attained  in  Rome  ?  Up  to  a  certain 
period,  and   throughout   the  palmy 
staie  of  the  Greek  republics,  we  may 
acoount  for  it  thus :  Rhetoric,  in  its 
finest  and  most  absolute  biimish,  may 
be  called  an    ehquentia   umbratica  i 
that  is,  it  aims  at  an  elaborate  form  of 
beaiily,  which  shrinks  from  the  strife 
of  business  and  coUld  neither  arise 
nor  make  itself  felt  in  a  tumultuous 
assemibly.    Certain  features,  it  is  well 
known,  and  peculiar  styles  of  counte- 
nance, which  are  impressive  in  a  draw- 
ing-roonoy  become  ineffective  on  a  pub- 
lic stage.    The  fine  tooling,  and  deli- 
cate tracery,  of  the  cabinet  artfst  is 
lost'Ufwn  a  building  of  colossal  pro- 
portions. Extemporancousness,  again, 
a  favourable  circumstance  to  impas- 
sioned eloquence,  is  death  to  Rhetoric. 
Two  characteristics  indeed  there  werfe, 
of  a  Greek  popular  assembly,  which 
must  have  operated  fatally  on  the  rhe- 
torician—its fervour,  in  the  first  place, 
and,  secondly,  the  coarseness  of  a  real 
interest.  AH  great  rhetoricians,  in  se« 
lectiag  their  subject,  have  shunned  the 
determinate  cases  of  real  life:    and 
even  in  the  single  instance  of  a  devi- 
ation from  the  rule — that  of  the  au- 
thor (whoever  he  be)  of  the  Decla- 
mations attributed  to  Quintilian,  the 
cases  are  shaped  with  so  romantic  a 
generality,  and  so  slightly  drcumsttn- 
tiated,  as  to  allow  him  all  the  benefit 
of  pure  abstractions. 

We  can  readily  understand,  there- 
fore, why  the  fervid  oratory  of  the 
Athenian  Assemblies,  and  the  intense 
reality  of  its  interest,  should  stifle  the 
.  growtn  of  Rhetoric ;  the  smoke,  tar- 
nish, and  demoniac  glare  of  Vesuvius 
easily  eclipde  the  pallid  coruscations 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis.    And  in  fact. 


;     8ft» 

amongst  the  greater  orator  si  of  Greeo^ 
there  is  not  a  solitary  gleam- of  rfa^to* 
ric :  Is^rates.may  have  a  littl^  iMbi^ 
(to  say  the  truth)  neither  orator ^mht; 
uietorician  in  any  eminent  sense  ;  De^ 
mosthenes  has  none.   But  when  those 
great  thunders  had  «ubfiided>  wl^icft 
reached  "to>lacedon,  andArtsxerxasCt 
throne,*',  when  the  "fiierce  deHV>craey'^ 
itself  had  perished,  and  Greece  badlaU 
len  under  the  common  circiHDstancea' 
of  the  Roman  ^Impine,  hoyf  came  it 
that  Greek  rhetoric  did  not  bloasoni 
concurrently  with  Roman  ?  Vegetatefr 
it  did :  and  a  rank  crop  of  weeds  grom 
up  under  the  name  of  Rhetofric,  doiWR: 
to  the  time^  of  the  J^perinr  JuHui 
and  his   friend  Lib^U0  .(both' of 
whom,  by  the  way,  w^e  as  worthksa 
writers  as  have  ever  abused  Uie  Gretk 
language.)   But  this  paitt  of  Greek  H^ 
terature  is  a  desert  witli^no  oasis. .  The 
fact  is,  if  it  were  required  to  assign  the 
two  bodies  of  writers  wjiio  havo  eikk* 
bited  the  human  understanding  ia  tho 
most  abject  poverty,  and  whose  worka 
by  no  possibility  emit  a  casual  scintil- 
lation of  wit,  fancy,  jmt  thuqking,  or 
good  writing,  we  should  certdnly  ^x 
upon  Greek  rhetoricians,  and  Italian 
critics.  Amongstthe  whole  mass  theco 
is  not  a  page,  th^  any  judicious  friend 
to  literature  woidd  wish  to  reprieve 
from  destruction.   And  in  both  cases 
we  apprehend  that  the  possibility  ctf 
so  much  inanity  is  duo  in  part  to  the 
quality  of  the  two  langui^es.    The 
diffhseness  and  loose  stnicture  of  Greek 
style  unfit  it  for  the  closeness,  conden** 
sation,  and  r^  fity^t^fo^f  of  rhetoric  ; 
the  melodious  beauty  of   the  mere 
sounds,  which  bodi  in  the  Italian  anA  ^ 
in  the  Greek  are  combined  with  much 
majesty,  dwells  upon  the  ear  so  de* 
lightfully,  that  in  po  other  language 
is  it  so  easy  as  in  these  two  tb  i^ite 
with  little  or  no  meaning;  and  to  flow 
along  through  a;whole  wilderness  of 
inanity,  without  particularly  lousing  ^ 
the  reader's  disgust. 

In  the  literature  of  Rome  it  ia 
that  we  find  the  tirue  £1  Dorado  of 
rhetCHric,  as  we  might  expect  from 
the  sinewy  compactness  of  the  lan^ 
guage.  Livy,  ana,  above  aU  preceding 
Writers,  Ovid,  display  the  greatest 
powers  of  rhetoric  in  mrms  of  compo- 
sition, which  were  not  particularly 
adapted  to  favour  that  talent.  The 
contest  of  Ajax  and  UlJrsAcs,  for  thfe 
arms  of  Aubilles,  fti  one  bP  the  latter 
Books  of  the  Metamorphoses,  is  a  chefm 
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i{'«tii>r«  of  rbeMMtie;  iMtofiideHng  iu 
metrical  form  ;  for  metre,  and  espe« 
ciatfy  the  flowing  heroic  hexameter,  is 
no  advantage  to  the  rhetorician.*  The 
two  Plinys,  Lucan,  (though  again  un- 
d^  the  dittidTantage  of  vera^)  Petro- 
niuB  Arbiter,  and  Qnintihan,  but 
above  all,  the  Senecas,  (for  a  Spanish 
cron  appears  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  rhetorician^  have  left  a  body  of 
Theterical  composition  such  as  no  mo» 
dern  nation  has  rivalled.  Even  the 
most  brilHant  of  these  writers,  how- 
ever,  were  occasionally  surpassed,  in 
particular  hravuras  of  rhetoric,  by 
several  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  particu- 
larly TertnUian^  Amobius,  St  Austin, 
and  a  writer  whose  name  we  cannot 
at  this  moment  recall.  In'fact,  a  little 
African  blood  operated  as  genially  in 
thu  respect  as  Spanish,  whilst  an  Asi« 
atic  cross  was  Inevitably  fata).  Partly 
fVom  this  cause,  and  partly  because 
they  wrote  in  an  ui\favourable  lan- 
guage, the  Greek  Fathers  are,  one  and 
all,  mere  Birmingham  rhetoricians. 
Even  Gregory  Nazianzen  is  so,  with 
submission  to  Messieurs  of  the  Fort 
Royal,  and  other  bigoted  critics,  who 
have  pronounced  him  at  the  very  top 
of  the  tree  among  the  fine  writers  of 
antiquity.  Undoubtedly,  he  has  a  tur* 
gid  style  of  mouthy  grandiloquence, 
(though  often  the  merest  bombast ;) 
but  for  keen  and  polished  rhetoric  he 
is  singularlv  unfitted,  by  inflated  ha- 
bits of  thinking,  by  loitering  diffuse- 
ncsR,  and  a  dreadful  -trick  of  calling 
names.  The  spiifit  of  personal  in- 
vective is  peculiarly  adverse  to  the 
coolness  of  rhetoric'  As  to  Chi'ysos^ 
torn,  and  Banl,  with  less  of  pomp  and 
awajrger  than  Gregory,  they  have  not 
at  all  more  of  rhetorical  burnish  and 
compression.  Upon  the  whole,  look- 
ing^back  through  the  dazzling  files  of 
the  ancient  rhetoricians,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  rank  the  Senecas  and  Ter- 
tullian  as  the  leaders  of  the  band : 
for  St  Austin,  in  his  Confessions,  and 
wherever  he  becomes  peculiarly  inte- 
resting, is  apt  to  be  impassioned  and 
fervent  in  a  degree  which  makes  him 
break  out  of  the  proper  pa^  of  rhe- 


toHc.  He  16  matched^  to  tr^  and  js 
continually  breaking  into  a  gaflop.  In-] 
deed,  his  Confessions  have  in  parts,' 
particularly  in  those  which  relate  to] 
the  death  of  his  young  friend,  and  his' 
own  frenzy  of  grief,  all  that  real  paS'^. 
lion  which  is  only  imagined  in  the 
Confessions  of  Rousseau,  under  a 
preconception  derived  from  his  known 
character  and  unhappy  life.  By  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  or  in 
the  century  between  that  time'ancl 
the  era  of  Mahomet,  (a.d.  6^,)  whicli 
century  we  regard  as  the  common  cre^ 
puseuitim  between  ancient  and  inodera 
history,  allrhetoriCj  of  every  degree  and 
quality,  seems  to  have  finally  expired, 
I  n  th  e  li  tern  ture  of  m  odern  E^irope, 
rhetoric  has  been  cultivated  with  aue- 
cess*  But  this  remark  applies  only 
with  any  force  to  a  period  which  is 
now  long  past ;  and  it  is  probable, 
upon  various  consiiluratiaus,  tbatsueh 
another  period  will  neter  revolve.  The 
rhetorician's  art,  in  its  glory  and  pow«  ^ 
er,  has  silently  fj|ded  away  before  the 
stem  tendencies  of  the  age;  and  if^ 
by  any  peculiarity  of  taste,  or  strong 
determination  of  the  intellect,  a  rhe^ 
torician,  en  grand  costume,  were  again 
to  appear  amongst  us,  it  is  certain  that 
he  would  have  no  better  welcome  than,  [ 
a  stj^re  of  surprise  as  a  posture- maker  \ 
or  balance,  not  more  elevated  in  the 
general  estimate,  but  far  less  amusing, 
than  the  opera-dancer  or  equestrian '.! 
gymnast.  No— the  age  of  Khetoric^  - 
like  that  of  Chivalry,  is  gone,  and  ^ 
passed  amongst  forgotten  things ;  and  V 
the  rhetorician  can  have  no  mor^  \ 
chance  for  returning,  than  the  rhap« 
sodist  of  eariy  Greece,  or  the  Trouba* 
dour  of  romance.  So  ^multiplied  ar^ 
ibe  modes  of  intellectual  enjoyment  in 
modern  times,  that  the  choice  is  ab« 
solutely  distracted ;  and  in  a  bound-* 
less  theatre  of  pleasures,  to  be  had  at 
little  or  no  cost  of  intellectual  activity^, 
it  would  be  marvellous  indeed,  if  any 
considerable  audience  could  be  found 
for  an  exhibition  which  presupposes 
a  state  of  tense  exertion  on  the  part 
both  of  auditor  and  performer.  To 
hang  upon  one's  own  thoughts  as  aii 


*  This,  added  to  the  stjle  and  quality  of  his  poems,  makes  it  the  more  remarkably 
dtat  Virgil  should  have  been  deemed  a  rhetorician.  Vet  So  it  was.  Walsh  notices,  ii^ 
the  Life  of  Virgil,  which  he  furnished  fot  his  friend  I)ryden*s  Translation,  that  ^*>  hb 
(Virgil's)  rhetoric,  was  in  such  general  esteem,  that  lectures  were  read  upon  it  in  the 
le^  of  Tiberius,  and  die  subject  of  declamations  taken  out  of  him.*' 
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object  of  conscious  interest,  to  play 
with  them,  to  watch  and  pursue  tliem, 
through  a  maze  of  inversions,  evolu- 
tions^ a^d  Harlequin  changes,  implies 
a  condition  of  society,  either  like  that 
in  the  moi^tic  ages,  forced  to  intro- 
vert its  energies  frpm  me^e  defect  of 
books;  (whence  i^rbse  the  scholastic 
metaphysics,  ^mirable  .for  its  subtle- 
ty, hut  famishing  the  mind,  whilst  it 
dbafpened  its  e&e  in  one  exclusive 
direction ;)  or,  if  it  implies  no  abso- 
lute starvation  of  intellect,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Roman  rhetoric,  which 
aros6.  upon  a  considerable,  (though 
not  very  various)  literature,  it  pro- 
claims at  least  a  quiescent  state  of  the 
public  mind,  unoccupied  with  daily 
novelties,  and  at  leisure  from  the  agi- 
tations of  eternal  change. 

Growing  out  of  the  same  condition 
of  society,  there  is  another  cause  at 
work  which  will  fpr  ever. prevent  the 
resurrection  of  rhetoric,  vizi — the  ne-? 
cesfiities  of  public  business,  its  vast  ex- 
tent, complexity,  fulness  of  details, 
and  consequent  vulgarity,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  ancients.  The  very 
eune  cause,  by  the  way,  furnishes  an 
answer  to  the  question  moved  by 
Hume,  in  one  of  his  Essays,  with  re- 
gard to  the  declension  of  eloquence  in 
our  deliberative  assemblies.  Elo- 
quence, senatorial  and  forensic,  at, 
least,  has  languished  under  the  same 
changes  of  society  which  have  prqved 
fatal  to  rhetoric.  The  political  eco- 
nomy' of  the  ancient  republics,  and 
their  commerce,  were  simple  and  un- 
elaborate — the  system  of  their  pubUc 
services,  both  martial  and  civil,  was 
arranged  on  the  most  naked  and  ma- 
nageable principles ;  for  we  must  not 
confound  the  perplexity  in  our  mo- 
dern explanations  of  these  things,  with 
a  perplexity  in  the  things  themselves. 
Tne  foundation  of  these  differences 
was  in  the  differences  of  domestic  life. 
Personal  wants  being  few,  both  from 
climate  and  from  habit,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  citizens,  limited 
almost  to  the  pure  necessities  of  na- 
ture; hence  arose,  for  the  mass  of  the 
population,  the  possibiHty  of  surren- 
dering themselves,  much  more  than 
with  us,  either  to  the  one  paramount 
business  of  the  atate^war,  or  to  a 
state  of  Indian  idleness.  Rome,  in 
particular,  duriQg  ,the  ages  .of  her 
growing  luxury,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  nation  supported  by  other  nations. 
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by  largesses,  in  effect,  th^it  is  to  say,,  by 
the  plunder  of  conquest.  Lhdng,  there- 
fore, vtpop  foreign  alms,  or  upon  corn 
purchased  by  the  product  of  tribute  or 
of  spoils,  a  nation  could  readflj  dis- 
pense with  that  expansive  devc]o|)e- 
ment  of  her  internal  resources,  upon 
which  modern  Europe  has  been  forced 
by  the,  more,  equal  distribution  a( 
power  ampngst  the  civilized  world. 

The  changes  which  have  followed; 
in  the  functions  of  our  popular  assem- 
bUes,  correspond  to .  the  great  revolu- 
tion here  described.  Suppose  yourself 
an  ancient  Athenian,  at  .some  custom- 
ary display  of  Athenian  oratory,  what 
wUl  be  the  topics  }  Peace  or  war,  ven« 
geance  for  p^iblic  wrongs,  or  mercy  to 
prostrate  submission,  national  hpnour 
and '  national  gratitude,  glory  and 
shame,  aud  every  aspect  of  open  ap- 
peal to  the  primal  sensibilities  of  n^ian. 
On  the  other  hand,  enter  an  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  having  the  most  of  a 
popular  character  in  its  constitution 
and, practice,  that  is  anywhere  to  be 
found  in  the  Europe  of  this  day ;  and 
the  subject  of  debate  will  probably  be 
9L  road- bill,  a  bill  for  enabling  a  coal- 
gas  company  to  assume  certain  privi^ 
leges  against  a  compjetitor  in  oil-gas ; 
a  bill  for  disfrandii&ing  a  corrupt  bo- 
rough, or  perhaps  some  technical  point 
of  form  in  ,the  Exchequer  bills'  bill. 
So  much  is  the  face  of  public  business 
vulgarized  by  details.  The  same  spi- 
rit of  differences  extends  to  forensic 
eloquence.  Grecian  and  Roman  plead- 
ings are  occupied  with  questions  of 
elementary  justice,  large  and  diffu- 
sive, apprehensible  even  to  the  unin- 
sti;ucted,  and  connecting  themselves 
at  every  step  with  powerful  and  tem- 
pestuous feelings.  In  British  trials, 
on  .the  contrary,  the  field  is  foreclosed 
jigainst  any  interest  of  so  elevating  a 
nature,  because  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  the  case  aire  almost  inevitably  ab- 
sorbed to  an  unlearned  eye  by  the 
technicalities  of  the  law,  or  by  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  facts. 

-  But  this  is  not  always  the  case— 
doubtiess  not ;  subjects  fo?  eloquence, 
and,' therefore,  eloquence,  will  some- 
times arise  in  our  senate,  and  oiur 
courts  of  justice.  And  in  one  respect 
ourBritish  displays  are  morfe  advantage- 
ously circumstanced  than  the  ancient, 
being  more  conspicuously  brought  for- 
ward into  effect  by  their  contrast  to 
tile  ordinary  course  of  business. 
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*'  Therefore  are  fea^s  so  fiolemn  and  so 

rare. 
Since 'Seldom  coming,  in  the  lonjj  year  set. 
Like  ston^  of  worth  they  thimy  placed 

are. 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet**  • 

But  still  the  objection  of  Hume  re- 
inains  unimpeached  as  to  the  fact^  that 
eloquence  is  a  rarer  growth  of  modern 
than  of^ancient  civil  polity,  even  in 
those  countries  which  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  free  institutions.  The  let- 
ter of  this  objection  is  sustained,  but 
substantially  it  is  disarmed,  so  far  as 
its  purpose  was  to  argue  any  declen- 
sion on  the  part  of  Christian  nations, 
by  this  explanation  of  ours,  which 
traces  the  impoverished  condition  of 


i:t)ect 

can  be  no  rdOni  for  any  r6^val  of  rtie^^ 
toric  in  public  speaking ;  andfjroul  {ht 
same  said  other  causes,  at;ting  upon  tht^ 
stitndard  of  public  taste,  quite  as  little 
room  in  written  composition.  In  spfte^^ 
however,  of  the  tendencies  to  this  con- 
summation, which  have  been  l(^g  iiia^ 
turing,  it  is  a  fact,  that  next  after 
Kome^  England  is  the  country  in 
whicb  rhetoric  prospered  most^-^t  a 
time  when  science  was  xnibom  as  a 
popular  interest,  and  the  commerciiil 
activities  of  after  times  Were  yet  slee^ 
ing  in  their  rudiments,  'this  was  in 
the  period  from  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  s^v^i^ 
teenth  century ;  and,  though  the  £ng<« 
lish  rhetoric  was  less  true  to  its  own 


civil  eloquence  to  tlie  complexity  of    ideal  than  the  Roman,  and  often  ttm* 


public  business. 

But  eloquence  in  one  form  or  other 
is  immortal,  and  will  never  perish  so 
long  as  there  are  human  hearts  mo- 
ring  under  the  agitations  of  hope  and 
fear,  love  and  passionate  hatred.  And, 
in  particular  to  us  of  the  modem  worlds 
as  an  endless  source  of  indemnification 
fqr  what  we  have  lost  in  the  simplicity 
of  our  social  systems,  we  have  received 
a  new  dowry  of  eloquence>  and  that  of 
the  highest  order,  in  the  sanctities  of 
our  religion — a  field  unknown  to  an- 


dulated  into  a  higher-key  of  im^ae* 
sioned  eloquence,  yet,  Unquestionably, 
in  some  of  its  qualities,  it  remains  a 
monument  of  the  very  finest  rh^ori- 
cal  powers. 

Omitting  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
omitting  his  friend.  Lord  Broooce,  (in 
whose  prose  there  are  some  bursts  of 
pathetic  eloquence,  as  there  is  of  rhe- 
toric in  his  verse,  though  too  oft^n 
harsh  and  affectedly-obscure,)  the  first 
very  eminent  rhetorician  in  the  Eng- 
lish literature  is  Donne.    Dr  Johnson 


tiquity — for  the  Pagan  religions  did  *  inconsiderately  classes  him  in  corn- 


not  produce  much  jwetry,  and  of  ora- 
tory none  at  aU. 

On  the  otber  hand,  that  cause,  which, 
operating  upon  eloquence,  has  but  ex- 
tinguished it  under  a  single  direction, 
to  rhetoric. has  been  unconditionally 
fatal.  Eloquence  is  not  banished  from 
the  public  business  of  this  country  as 
useless^  but  as  difficult,  and  as  not 
spontaneously  arising  from  topics  such 
as  generally  furnish  the  staple  of  de- 
bate. But  rhetoric,  if  attempted,  on  a 
formal  scale,  would  be  summarily  ex- 
ploded as  pure  foppery,  and  trifling 
witji  time.  Falstaff;  on  the  field  of 
battle,  presenting  his  bottle  of  sack 
for  a  pistol,  or  Polonius  with  his 
quibbles,  could  not  appear  a  more  un- 
seasonable pldisanteur  thtfh  a  rhetori- 
cian alighting  from  the  clouds  upon  a 
public  assembly  in  Great  Britain,  met 
tor  the  dispatch  of  business. 

Under  these  malign  aspects  of  the 
modem  structure  of  society,  a  struc- 
ture to  which  the  whole  world  will  be 
moulded  as  it  becomes  civilized,  there 


pany  with  Cowley,  &c.,  under  the 
title  of  Metaphysical  Poets ;  but  Eke^ 
torical  would  have  been  a  more  aCca« 
rate  designation.  In  saying  that,  h<^- 
ever,  we  must  remind  our  readers,  that 
we  revert  to  the  original  use  of  the 
word  rhetoric,  as  laying  the  principal 
stress  upon  die  management  of  use 
thoughts,  and  only  a  secondary  one 
upon  the  ornaments  of  style.  Few 
writers  have  shewn  a  more  extraordi- 
nary compass  of  powers  than  Donne ; 
for  he  tx)mbined  what  no  other  man 
has  ever  done— the  last  sublimation  of 
dialectical  subtlety  and  address  with 
the  most  impassioned  majesty.  Massy 
diamonds  compose  the  very  substance 
of  his  poem  on  the  Metempsychosis, 
thoughts  and  descriptions  wnich  have 
the  fervent  and  gloomy  sublimity  of 
Ezekiel  or  ^schyhis,  whilst  a  dia- 
mond dust  of  riietoricd  brifliances  is 
strewed  over  the  whde  of  his  ooct- 
sional  verses  and  his  prose.  No  oritl- 
cisra  was  ever  more  unhappy  than  that 
of  Dr  Johnson's,  which  denounces  all 
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this  urt^dal  ctispUy  us  so  much  per-* 
Tennon  of  taste.  There  cannot  be  a 
falser  thought  than  this ;  for^  upon 
that  principle,  a  whole  class  of  com- 
positions might  be  vicious,  by  con- 
forming to  its  own  ideal.  The  artifice 
and  machinery  of  rhetcnric  furnishes  in 
its  degree  as  legitimate  a  basis  for 
intellectual  pleasure  as  any  other; 
that  the  pleasure  is  of  an  inferior  or- 
der>  can  lio  more  attaint  the  idea  or 
model  of  the  composition,  than  it  can 
impeach  the  excefience  of  an  epigram 
that  it  is  not  a  tragedy.  Every  species 
of  composition  is  to  be  tn&X  by  its 
own  laws;  and  if  Dr  Johnson  had 
urged  explicitly,  (what  was  evidently 
moving  in  his  thoughts,)  that  a  metri- 
cal structure,  by  holding  forth  the  pro- 
mise of  poetry,  defrauds  the  mind  of 
its  just  expectations,— he  would  have 
said  what  is  not(»iously  false.  Metre , 
is  open  to  any  form  of  oomposition, 
provided  it  will  aid  the  expression  of 
the  Uioughts ;  and  the  only  sound  oh* 
lection  to  it  is,  that  it  has  rutt  done  so. 
Weak  criticism,  indeed,  is  that  whi(!h 
condemns  a  copy  of  Verses  under  the 
ideal  of  poetry,  when  the  mere  substi- 
tution of  another  name  and  dasdfica- 
iiOB  suffices  to  evade  the  sentence,  and 
to  reinstate  the  composition  in  its  rights 
«s  rhetoric.  It  may  be  very,  true  that 
the  age  of  Donne  gave  too  much  en- 
couragement to  his  particular  vein  of 
composition ;  that,  however,  argues 
no  depravity  of  taste,  but  a  taste  erring 
only  in  being  too  limited  and  exclu- 
sive. 

^  The  next  writers  of  distinction,  who 
i»roe  forward  as  rhetoricians,  were 
Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  y 
and  Milton  in  many  of  his  prose  works. 
They  labour  under  opposite  defects : 
fiurton  is  too  quaint,  fantastic,  and 
disjointed.  Milton  too  slow>  solemn, 
and  continuous.  In  the  one  we  see  the 
flutter  of  a  parachute;  in  the  other 
the  stately  and  vojiuminpus  gyrations 
of  an  ascending  balloon.  Agile  move- 
ment, and  a  certain  degree  Of  fanciful- 
ness,  are  indispensable  to  rhetoric.  But 
Burton  is  ^ot  so  much  fanciful  as  ca- 
pricious :  his  motion  is  not  the  motion 
of  freedom,  but  .of  lawlessness :  he 
does  not  dance,  but  caper.  Milton,  on 
the  other  hand,  polonaises  with  a  grand 
Castilian  air,  in  paces  too  sequacious 
-and  processional ;  ev6u  in  his  passages 
of  merriment,  and  when  stung  into  a 


quiver  motion  by  personal  disdaiu  for 
an  unworthy  antagonist,  his  thoughts 
and  bis  imagery  still  appear  to  movo 
to  the  music  of  the  organ. 

In  some  measure  it  is  a  consequence 
of  these  peculiarities,  and  so  far  it  is 
the  more  a  duty  to  allow  for  them,  that 
the  rhetoric  of  Milton,  though  want- 
ing in  animation,  is  unusually  superb 
in  its  colouring;  its  very  monotony  is 
derived  from  the  sublime  unity  of  the 
presiding  impulse;  and  hence,  it  some- 
times ascends  into  eloquence  of  the 
highest  kind,  and  sometimes  even  into 
the  raptures  of  lyric  poetry.  The  main 
thing,  indeed,  wanting  to  Milton,  was 
to  have  fallen  upon  happier  subjects : 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  *  Areo- 
pagitica,'  there  is  not  one  of  his  prose 
works  upon  a  theme  of  universal  inte- 
rest, or  perhaps  fitted  to  be  the  ground- 
work of  a  rhetorical  display. 

But,  as  it  lias  happened  to  Miltmi 
sometimes  to  give  us  poetry  for  rheto- 
ric, in  one  instance  he  has  unfortunate- 
ly given  us  rhetoric  for  poetry :  this 
occurs  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  where  the 
debates  of  the  fallen  angels  are  carried 
on  by  a  degrading  process  of  gladiato- 
rial rhetoric  Nay,  even  the  comidls 
of  God,  though  not  debated  to  and  fro, 
are,  however,  expounded  rhetorically. 
This  is  astonishing ;  for  no  one  was 
better  aware  than  Milton*  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  discursive  and  «»- 
tuiiive  acts  of  the  mind,  as  apprehend- 
ed by  the  old  metaphysicikns,  and  the 
incompatibility  of  the  former  with  any 
but  a  limitary  intellect.  This  indeed 
was  familiar  to  all  the  vnriters  of  his 
day :  but,  as  old  Gifibrd  has  shewn, 
by  a  most  idle  note  upon  a  passage 
in  Massinger,  that  it  is  a  distinction 
which  has  now  perished  (except  in- 
deed in  Grermany), — we  shall  recall 
it  to  the  reader's  attention.  An  tn- 
iuition  is  any  knowledge  whatsoever, 
sensuous  oi  intellectual,  which  is  ap- 
prehended immediately:  a  notion  on 
the  other  hand,  or  product  of  the 
di^ursive  faculty,  is  any  knowledge 
whatsoever  whicn  is  apprehended  m6- 
diately.  All  reasoning  is  carried  on 
discursively;  that  is,  discurrendo, — 
by  running  about  to  the  right  and  the 
left,  laying  the  separate  notices  toge- 
ther, and  thence  mediately  deriving 
some  third  apprehension.  Now  this 
process,  however  glorious  a  character- 
istic of  the  human  niindas  distinguish- 


*  See  the  fifdi  book  of  the  Par.  Lost,  and  passages  in  his  prose  writings. 


1^|4t^iMn'th^!nntte^itf'd^gTaditig  to 
Itey  Bttphi-^httttiatt  intelligenoej  divine 
dif  8i%eKe;by  ai^nfg  imitation;  God 
must  not  p^ocie^  l^  stepsy  ahd  the 
iNigtti^titFy  luofowledge  of  accretion  ; 
it  ^mMeh.  eate,  at  fll«0-dng  be  has  all 
the  itiiermediate  notice  as'  so  many 
*  bars  between  himself  and  the  condu- 
ait>A  ;  atid  even  at  the  penultimate  or 
•a^te^miltimate  act,  he  is  sti^l  sbort- 
of  the  truth.    God  must  see,  he  roust 
'  intuit,  so  to  spe^k  7  and  all  truth 
must  reach  him  simultaneously,  first 
and  last,  without  succession, of  time, 
or  partition  of  aot;^ :  just  as  light,  be^- 
for^  that  theory  had  'been  refuted  by 
the  Satellites  of  Jupiter,  was' held  not 
to  be  propagated  in' time,  but  to  be 
here  and  tnere  at  one  and  the  aesaie  in- 
divisible instant.    Paley,  from  mere 
rudeness  of  metaphysical  skill,  has 
talked  of  the  judgment  and  the  judi^ . 
eUnmiese  of  God :  but  this  is  profane- 
ness,  and  a  language  unworthily  ap- 
plied even  to  an  angelic  being.    To 
judge,  that  is  to /Subsume  one  proposi- 
tion under  another ,-r-to  be  judicious, 
that  Is;  to  collate  the  means  with  the 
end,  are  acts  impossible  in  the  divine 
nature,  and  not  to  be  ascribed,  even  un- 
der the  license  of  a  figure,  to  any  being 
which  ti^anscends  the  limitations  of  hu- 
manity.   Many  other  instances  there 
are  in  which  Milton  is  taxed  with 
having  too  grossly  sensualized  his  su- 
pernatural agents  ;  some  of  which^ 
however,  the  necessities  of  the  action 
may  excuse ;  and  at  the  worst  they  are 
readily  submitted  to  as  having  an  in- 
telligible purpose — that  of  bringing  so 
mysterious  a  thing  as  a  spiritual  na- 
ture or  agency  wimin  the  limits  of  the 
repres^table.  But  the  intellectual  de- 
gradation fixed  on  his  spiritual  beings 
by  the  rhetorical  debates,  is  purely 
gratuitous,  neither  resulting  &om  the 
course  of  the  action,  nor  at  all  prmno- 
ting  it.  Making  allowances,  however, 
for  the  Original  error  in  the  ooncep- 
tion,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  exe- 
cution is  in  the  best  style:  the  mere 
logic  of  the  debate,  indeed,  is  not  bet- 
ter managed  than  it  woiild  have  been 
by  the  House  of  Commons.    But  the 
colours  of  style  are  grave  and  suitable 
to  afflicted  angels.    In  the  ParadUe 
Jlegainedj  this  is  still  more  conspicuous- 
ly true :  the  oratory  there,  on  the  part 
of  Satanin  die  WOdomeBs,  is  no  longer 
of  a  Thetoncsl  oast,  but  in  the  grandest 
style  of  impassioned  eloquence  that  can 
be  imagined  as  the  fit  exprctoioQ  fot 


the  ino^rsrii^t^^f  m  mgt^dstf^ : 
and  in  partiKHikr  the  sp^c^,  en'bishig 
first  chdlenged  by  oui^  Savioor,  begu- 
iling * 

•*  'Tis  true,  I  am  that  spirit  unfortunate,** 

k  not  excelled  in  sttblimity  by  any 
passage  in  the  poem. 

Mihon,'  however,  was  not  destiiied 
to  gather  the  tpolia  opima  oi  £]^sh 
rhetoric:  two  cbntemporaries  of  his 
own,  and  whose  literary  course  pretty 
nearly  coincided  with  h»  own  in  poiqt 
of  time,  surmounted  all  opo^tition^ 
and  in  that  amphitheatre  became  the 
Protagonists.      These  were  Jeremy 
Taylor  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown ;  who, 
if  not  absolutely  the  foremost  in  the 
accomplishments  of  art,  were,    un. 
doubtedly,  the  richest,  the  most  daz- 
aling,  and,   with   reference  to  dieir 
matter,  the  most  captivating  of  all 
rhetoricians.    In  them  first,  and,  per- 
haps, (if  we  except  occauonal  passages 
in  the  German  John  FaulRicater)  in 
them  only,  are  the  two  opponte  forces 
of  eloquent  passion  and   rhetorical 
fancy  broi^ht  mto  an  OLquisite  equi- 
ilibrium,  approaching,  receding — at- 
« tracting,  repelling-»blending,''8epara- 
tins;— Kshastng  andchased,  aainafugue, 
and  again  lost  in  a  ddightfui  intig^u- 
sion,  so  as  to  create  a  middle  species 
of  composition,'  more  various  aiul  sti- 
mulatiug  to  the  understanding  than 
pure  eloquence,  more  gratifying  to  the 
affections  than  naked  rhetoric.  Under 
this  one  circumstance  of  cmnddence, 
in  other  respects  their  minds  were  of 
the  most  opposite  temperament :    Sir 
Thomas  Browndeep,  tranquil,andma- 
jestic  ad  Milton,  silently  premedita- 
ting, and  **  disclosing  bis  golden  coup- 
lets," as  under  some  genial '  instinct 
of  incubation:  Jaremy  Taylor,  rest- 
less, fervid,  ai^iring,  scattering  abroad 
a  prodigality  of  life,   not  unfolding 
but  creating,  with  the  energy,  and  the 
'^  myriad-mindedness,"of  Shakspeare. 
Where,  but  in  Sir  T.  B ,  shall  one  hope 
to  find  music  so  Miltonic,  an  intona- 
tion of  such  solemn  chords  as  are 
struck  in  the  following  opening  bar  of 
a  passage  in  the  Um-burial — '*  Now, 
since  tOMsse  bones  have  rested*  quietly 
in  the  grave,  under  the  drums  and 
tram^Ungs  of  three  conque8ts^"&c. — 
What  a  melodious  ascent  as  of  a  pre- 
lude to   some  impassioned  requiem 
breathing  from  the  pomps  of  earth, 
and  from  the  sanctities  of  the  grave ! 
What  9Ljiuctu9  dmtimanuiTfi  rhetoric  I 
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T^BEie  expoiuidedii  net  by  {(eaerations 
oc  centuries^  but  by  the  ymst  periods 
of  Gonquestd  aod  dynasties ;  by  cydes 
of  Pharaohs  and  Ptolomies^  Antio^^ 
and  Arsacides !  And  these  yast  sno- 
bessions  of  time  distingaished  and 
figured  by  the  uproars  whieh  revolye> 
at  their  inaugurationa— fby  the  drums 
and  trampHngs  rolling  overhead  upon 
the  ehambers  of  forgotten  dead — the 
irepidations  of  time  and  mortality 
Texing>  at  secular  intervals,  the  eyer- 
lasting  Sabbaths  of  the  grave ! — ^ew 
us>  .oh  pedant,  such  anothar  strain 
from  the  oratory  of  Greece  or  Rome ! 
For  it  is  not  an  'ov  (/.» tui  h  MapaBam 
TedvuxoTttf,  or  any  such  bravura,  that 
iviU  make  a  fit^  antif^ony  to  this  su- 
blime rapture.  We  will  not,  however, 
attempt  a  descant  upon  the  merits  of 
Sir  T.  firown^  after  the  admirable  one 
>  by  Mr  Coleridge :  and  as  to  Jeremy 
Taylor,  we  would  as  readily  under« 
talce  to  put  a  belt  about  the  ocean  as 
to  diaracterize  him  adequately  within 
the  spaee  at  our  command.  It  will 
please  the  reader  better  that  he  should 
characterize  himsdf,  however  imper« 
fectly,  by  a  few  spedmens  selected 
irom  some'of  his  rarest  works ;  a  me«. 
thod  which  will,  at  the  same  time, 
have  die  collateral  advantage  of  illus- 
trating an  important  truth  in  rder- 
ence^  to  this  florid  or  Corinthian  order 
of  rhetoric,  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  notice  a  little  further  on  :— 

''  It  was  observed  by  a  Spanish  con. 
fessor, — ^that  in  persons  not  very  reli- 
gious, the  confessions  which  they  made 
upon  their  deatb-beds,  were  the  cold- 
est, the  most  imperfect,  and  with  less 
contrition  than  all  which  he  had  ob- 
served diem  to  make  in  many  years 
before.  For,  so  the  canes  of  Egypt, 
when  they  newly  arise  from  their  bed 
of  mud,  and  slime  of.  Nilus,  start  up 
into  an  equal  and  cbntinual  length, 
and  uninterrupted  but  with  few  knots, 
and  are  strong  and  beauteous,  with 
great  distances  and  intervals ;  but, 
when  they  are  grown  to  their  full 
length,  they  lessen  into  the  point  of  a 
pyramid,  and  multiply  their  knots  and 
joints,  interrupting  the  fineness  and 
smoothness  of  its  body.  So  are  the 
.  steps  and  declensions  of  him  that  does 
not  grow  in  grace.  At  first,  when  he 
springs  \ip  from  his  impurity  by  the 
waters  of  baptism  and  repentance,  he^ 
grows  straight  and  strong,  and  suf^rs 
-but  few  interrupdons of  piety;  and 
las  constant  ooarses  ^f  leligion  are 
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but^arelv'iDtaiiBittad,^  till  thay  ascend 
up  to  a  full' age,  or  lowarda  die  ends 
of  thdr  life  tth&a  they  are  weak,  and 
their  devotionao^n  intermitted,  and 
thdr  breakS'  are  frequent,  |ind  they 
seek  excuses,  and  labour  fordispensa* 
tions,  and  love  God  and  ^religion  less 
and  les^  till  their  old  age,  instoadof 
a*crown  of  th^  virtue  and  perseve- 
rance, ends  in  levity  and  unwofitable 
courses,  Ugbt  and  uisdess  aathe  tufted 
leathers  Hpon  the  cane,  every  wind 
can  play  with  it  and  abuse  it,  but  no 
man  can  make  it  useful." 

-  '^  If  we  condder  the  price  diat  the 
Son  of  God -paid  for  tbe  redempdoB 
of  a  soul,  we  shall  better  estimate  of 
it,  than  from  the  weak  discourses  of 
our  imper&ct  and  unlearned  philoso- 
phy. Not  die  spoil  of  rich  provinces— 
not  die  estimate  of  Idngdoms— <not 
the  price  of  Cleopatra's  draught,— not 
any  diing  that  was  corrupdble  or 
perishing;  for  that,  which  could  not 
one  minute  retard  the  term  of  its  own 
natural  dissolution,  could  not  be  a 
price  for  the  redempdon  of  <me  -pe- 
ridiing  souL  When  God  rwide  a  soul> 
it  was  onlj/aeiamtuf  kommem  a4  tmo^ 
ginem  nwttram ;  he  spake  the  word, 
and  it  was  done.  But,  when  man  had 
lost  his  soul,  which  the  sjmt  ofGrod 
had  breadied  into  him,  it  was  not  so' 
s&Qia  teweered.  It  is  Uke  theresur- 
recdon,  which  hath  troubled  the  faith 
of  many,  who  are  more  i^t  to  bdieve 
that  God  made  a  mtm  from  nothing, 
than  that  he  can  return  a  man  from 
'  dust  and  corruption.  But  for  this  re- 
surrecdon  of  me  soul,  for  the  re-im- 
placing  of  the  Divine  image;,  for  the 
re^endtling  it  to  the  kin^oms  of 
grace  and  glory,  God  did  a  greater 
work  than  the  creadon ;  He  was  fain 
to  contract  Divinity  to  a  span ;  to 
send  a  person  to  die  for  us,  who  of 
himself  oould  Jiot  die,  and  was  con- 
strained to  use  rare  and  mysterious 
arts  to  make  him  capable  oi  dying: 
He  prepared  a  person  instrumental  to 
his  purpose,  by  sending  his  Son  from 
his  own  bosom — ^a  person  both  God 
and  man,  an  enigma  to  all  nadons 
and  to  all  sciences;  one  that  ruled 
oyer  all  the  angels,  that  walked  on 
the  pavements  of  heaven,  whose  feet 
were  clothed  with,  stars ;  whose  un- 
derstanding is  larger  than  that  infinite 
space  whi(£  we  imagine  in  the  uncir- 
cumscribed  distance  beyond  the  first 
orb  of  heaven-;  a  p«C8(«  towiuMn  f&- 


vntbr^mmbers:  mid  no  obaefijAtiaa  if 
able  to  reoount^  dq  sense  st^mcieot  to 
perc^?e>  no  memoiy  large  enough  to 
retain,  no  understanding  grea^  enpng^ 
to  apprehend  thi^  infinity." 
an  infinite  excdknoe  oould  aa*  ^  These  passage^  are  not  cited  with  so 
iMf  lor  a  aonl  lost  to  infinite  ag^.;  [  vain  a  purpose  as  that  of  furnishing  a 


lioiy  wsameineKiiaa  at  life  to  God. 
Tbia  was  the  /pnly  per^o  that  was  do- 
sigBod  io  the  etionial  decrees^  to  pay 
llbe  priee  si  aaoul^-toa  than  this  peif<< 
ami  .could  not  do  it.    N6thing  kas 


ivho  was  to  beaivtheloadof  an  infinite 
aacer  firom  the  provQoatien  of  an  eter* 
nal  Qod.  And  yet,  if  it  be  possible 
that  Infinite  oui  receive  degrees,  this 
is  but  mie-half  of  the  abyss,  and  I 
think  the  lesser." 

**  It  was  a  str»ge  variety  of  natu- 
rdl  effidteteiB,  that  manna  should  cor- 
rupt in  twenty-four  hours^  if  gathered 
iqpon  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  and 
that  it  should  kat  till  forty-eight 
heuM,  if  gathered  upon  the  even  of 
the  Sabbath  ;  and  that  it  should  kat 
many  hundreds  of  years,  when  placed 
in.. the  sanetaary  by  the  ministry  of 
the  bigh-piiest.  But  ao  it  was  in  the 
j^aws'  rdigiou;  and  manna  pleased 
einery  palate,  and  it  filled  all  appetites ; 
and  the  aame  meaaure  waa  a  different 
ptopmrlion,  it  waa  much,  and  it  was 
little ;  as  if  naturew  that  it  might  serve 
fdigiim,  had  been  tauf^t  some  mea- 
auies  of  infinity^  whichis  every  where 
attd no  where,  filling. all  things,  and 
eircumaoribed  with  nothing,  ipeasurad 
by  one  omer,  and  dcang  the  wotk  of 
4WO ;  like  the  crowns  oi'  kings,  fitting 
the  brows  of  Nimrod  and  the  moat 
aaighty  warrior,  and  yet  not  too  large 
for  the  temples  of  an  infant  prince." 

5' His  mercies  are  more  than  we  can 
tdl,  and  they  are  m<»:e  than  we  can 
ieel :  for  all  the  world,  in  the  abyss  of 
Uie  Divine  mercies,  is.  like  a  mau  di- 
ving into  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  over 
whose  head  the  waters  run  insensibly 
atid  wnpereeived,  aad  3ret  the  weight 
it  vast,  and  die  sura  .of  them  is  im* 
measurable ;  and  the  man  ia  not  preas« 
ed  with  the  burden^  nor  oonfbunded 


^ea-line  for  measuring  the  ^'^  soundless 
deeps"  of  Jer^eroy  Taylor,  but  to  illus- 
trate that  one  remarkable  characteris- 
tic of  his  st^le — whidi  we  have  already 
notioed-T-viz.  the  everlasting  strife  and 
fiuetuation  between  his  rhetoric  and 
hiselo^uence,  which  maintain  their  al- 
tematioQs  with  a  force  and  inevitable 
recurrence,  like  the  systole  and  dias- 
tole— the  contraction  and  expansion— 
of  some  living  organ.  For  this  cha- 
racteristic he  waa  indebted  in  mixed 
propcNTtions  to  his  own  peculiar  s^le 
of  understandiug,  and  the  nature  of  his 
subject.  Where  the  understanding  is 
not  active  and  teeming,  but  possessed 
hy  a  few  vast  ajjd  powerful  ideas, 
(which  was  the  case  of  Milton,)  there 
the  funds  of  a  variejd  rhetoric  are  want- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
understahding  is  all  alive  with  ehe 
subtilty  of  distinctions,  and  nourished 
(as  Jeremy  Taylor's  was)  by  casuistical 
divinity,  the  variety  and  opulence  of 
the  rhetoric  is  apt  to  be  oppressive. 
But  this  tendency,  in  the  case  of  Tay- 
lor, was  lugppily  checked  and  balanc^l 
by  the  commanding  passion^  intensity, 
and  solemnity  of  his  exalted  theme, 
which  gave  a  final  unity  to  the  tu- 
multuous motions  of  ms  intellect. 
The  only  very  obvious  defects  of  J. 
Taylor  were  m  the  mechanical  part 
of  his  art,  in  the  mere  technique ;  he 
writes  like  one  who  never  revises,  nor 
tries  the  effect  upon  his  ear  of  his  pe- 
riods as  musical  wholes ;  and  in  the 
syntax  and  eonnexion  of  the  parta 
seems  to  have  been  habitually  careless 
of  slight  blemishes. 

Jeremy  Taylor*  died  in  a  few  years 
aft^  the  Kestoration.    Sir  Thomas 


*  In  retracing  the  history  of  iSnglish  rhetoric,  it  may  strike  the  reader  that  we  have 
made  some  capital  omissioQH.  But  in  these  he  will  find  we  have  been  goTemed  by  suf- 
ficient rea^ns.  Shakspeare  is  no  doubt  a  rhetorician,  majorum  gentium  ;  but  he  is  so 
much  more,  that  scarcely  an  instance  is  to  be  found  of  his  rhetoric  which  does  not  pMS 
by  fits  into  a  higher  element  of  eloquence  or  poetry.  The  first  and  the  last  acts,  for 
instance,  of  the  Two  Nohle  Kinsmen^  which,  in  point  of  composition,  is  perhaps  the 
most  superb  work  in  the  langu&ge,  and  beyond  all  doubt  from  theleom  of  8hakapeare, 
Would  have  been  the  mofst  gorgeous  rhetorite,  had  they  nob  happened  to  be  somathing 
f^r  better.  The  sup^Hcatiohs  of  «l)e  widowed  Queeitt  to  Thestus,  the  invooations  of 
their  tutehir  divinities  by  Paktnon  and  Ardte,  the  death  of  Amte,  &c  are  fiaiihed  in 
a  more  elaborate  style  of  excellence  than  any  other  almost  of  JShafcspeare's.nHist  felici- 
tous scenes  In  their  first  intenlSoli,  tfaey  were  perfai^  qserely  rhetcnical ;  but  the  fur- 
nace of  composition  has  transmuted  their  substance.    Indeed,  specimens  of  mere  rhc- 
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Brown,  d)ou^  at  that  finie  Dearly  SO 
y^rs  removed  from  the  first  smreptii* 
tious  edition  of  his  RsUgio  Medici^ 
lingered  a  little  longer,  fiat^  when 
hotb  weregone,  it  may  be  truly  affinil* 
ed  that  the  ^eat  oracles  of  thetorie 
^ere  finally  silenced.  Soutli  and  Bar* 
row,  indeed,  were  brilliant  dialeeti^- 
cians  in  different  styled;  bot/ifter 
Tillotson^  with  his  meagre  inteliect, 
his  low  key  of  feelings  and  the  smug 
and  scanty  draperies  of  his  sty le^  had 
annouDcea  a  new  era, — English  din* 
nity  ceased  to  be  theracy  Tineyard  that 
it  had  been  in  ages  of  ferment  anii 
struggle.  Like  the  soil  of  Sicilyj  (vide 
Sir  H.  Davy's  AgricvUurcd  Chemistry,) 
it  was  exhausted  for  ever  by  the  til& 
and  rank  fertility  of  its  golden  youth. 
Since  then^  great  passions  and  high 
thinking  have  either  disappeared  from 
literature  altogether,  or  Uim^  tiiem- 
^elves  into  pontic  forms  which,  with 
the  privilege  of  a  masquerade,  are  ai^ 
lowed  to  assume  the  spirit  of  past  ages, 
'  and  to  speak  in  a  key  unknown  to  die 
general  literature.  At  all  events,  no 
t>ulpi(  oratory  of  a  rhetorical  cast,  for 
upwards  of  a  century,  has  been  able  to 
support  Itself,  when  stripped  of  the 
aids  of  voice  and  action.  Robert  HaU 
and  Edward  Irving,  when  printed,  ex- 
hibit only  d^e  spasms  of  weakness. 
Nor  do  we  remember  one  memorable 
burst  of  rhetorie  in  the  pulpit  elo- 
quence of  the  last  150^  years,  with  the 
exception  of  a  fine  oath  ejaculated  by 
a  dissenting  minister  of  Cambridge, 
who,  when  appealing  for  the  4X)nfirma** 
tion  of  his  words  to  the  grandeur  of 
man's  nature,  swore — ^By  this  and  by 
the  other,  and  at  length,  ''By  the  Iliad, 
by  the  Odyssey"— as  the  eUmax,  in  a 
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long  bead^rdl  ci  gpeciosa  miraeuh^ 
which  he  had  aposUopbijged  aa  i6aomin 
ments  of  human  powef.  As  to  Foster, 
he  has  been  prevented  ir<omprea^ng 
by  a  comprint  afitsting  the  throat'; 
but,  judging  from  the  qudity  of  has 
cdcbrated  Essays,  he  could  never  have 
fijgured  as  a  truly  splendid  rhetoric 
dan ;  for  the  imagery 'ai6d  ornameBti^ 
parts  of  Hs  Essays  heLve  evid^itly  net 
grown  up  in  die  loom,  aMd  concur- 
rently with  the  textureoif  the  thoughts^ 
but  have  been  aeparatdy  added  after- 
wards, as  so  much  embroidery  or 
fringe. 

Polities,  mean  lime,  however  in* 
ferior  in  any  shape  to  reMgion,  aa  an 
ally  of  real  eloquence,  might  yet, 
either  when  barbed  by  an  interest  of 
intense  personality,  oi;  on  the  very  op- 
posite footing  of  an  interest  compre-* 
hensively  national,  have  irritated  the 
growth  of  rhetoric  such  as  the  spirit 
of  the  times  allowed.  In  one  conspi. 
cuous  instance  it  did  so ;  but  gener^ly 
it  had  litde  effect,  as  a  cursorv  ghmee 
over  the  two  last  centuries  wili  shew* 

In  the  rdgn  of  James  I.  the  House 
of  Commons  first  became  the  theatre 
of  struggles  truly  national.  The  re- 
lations of  the  people  and  the  crown 
were  then  brought  to  issue ;  and  under 
^shifting  names,  continued  suhjuHee 
from  that  time  to  1688 ;  and  fronH  that 
time,  in  fiict,  a  corresponding  interest: 
was  directed  to  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament. But  it  was  not  until  IMS 
that  any  free  communication  was  toade 
of  what  passed  in  debate.  During  the 
whole  of  the  Civil  War,  the  speeches 
of  the  leading  members  uuon  all  great 
questions  were  freely  published  in*  oc- 
casional pamphlets.    Naturally  they 


toric  would  be  better  sought  in  some  of  the  other  great  dramatists,  who  are  under  a  less 
fatal  necessity  of  turning  every  thing  they  tough  into  the  pure  gold  of  poetry*.  Two  otlier 
writers,  with  great  orighud  oi^adtles  for  rhetonc,  we  have  omitted  in  o\ir,  list  from  ^- 
parate  considerations :  we  mean  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  and  I^rd  Bacon.  The  first  will 
hardly  have  been  missed  by  the  general  reader ;  for  his  finest  passages  are  dispersed 
through  the  body  of  his  bulky  history,  and  are  touched  with  a  sadness  too  pathetic,  and 
of  too  personal  a  growth,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  gay  rhetoric  as  an  art  rejoicing 
in  its  own  energies.  With  regard  to  Lord  Bacon  the  case  is  different.  He  had  great 
advantages  for  rhetoric,  being  figurative  and  sensuous,  (as  great  thinkers  must  always 
be),  and  having  no  feeliiigs  too  profound,  x>r  of  a  nature  to  disturb  the  balance  of  a  plea- 
surable activity  %  but  yet,  if  we  except  a  few  letters,  and  parts  of  a  few  speeches,  he 
^ever  comes  forward  as  a  rhetorician.  The  reason  is,  that  being  always  in  quest  of  ab- 
sohite  tra^  he  contettipiates  all  subjecta— not  through  the  rhetcmcal  fancy,  which  is 
most  excited  by  meie  seeming  xesemblanees,  <aDd  such  as  can  only  sustain  themselves 
under  a  siqf^  phasif,  but  through  the  philoa<^^  fancy*  or  tbat  which  rests  uptm  jeal 
analogies.  Another  unfavouisable  circumstance,  arising  ii^  fact, out  o^  the  plethonc  ful* 
ness  ^  I/urd  B.'^  mind,  is  the  short^haad  style  of  his  composition,  in  which  the  con- 
nexions are  seldom  fully  deveh^ed.  It  was  the  lively  mot  of  a  great  modem .pqet^  ap^ak-* 
ing  of  Lord  B.*s  Essays,  **  that  they  are  not  plants,  but  •ecde.'QQQQj^ 
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were  very  much  compressed  ;  but 
enough  survfves  to  show  that,  &om 
the  agitations  of  the  times,  and  the 
religious  gravity  of  the  Housed  no  rhe- 
toric was  sought^  or  would  have  been 
tolera^.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.> 
Judging  from  such  records  as  we  have 
of  the  most  critical  debates^  (that  pre- 
seryed  by  Locke  for  instance^  through 
the  assistance  of  his  patron  Lord  Shaf- 
tesbury,) the  general  tone,  and  stand- 
ard of  Parliamentary  eloquence  had 
taken  pretty  nearly  its  present  form 
and  level.  The  religious  gravity  had 
then  given  way ;  and  the  pedantic  tone, 
stiffness^  and  formality  of.  punctual 
divisions,  had  been  abandoned  for  the 
freedom  of  polite  conversation. ,  It  was 
not,  however,  up  til  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne. that  the  qualities  and  style  of 
Parliamentary  eloquence  were  submit^ 
ted  to  public  judgment ;  this  was  on 
occasion  of  the  trial  of  Dr  Sacheverel, 
which  was  managed  by  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Whigs, 
however,  of  that  era  had  no  distin- 
guished speakers.  On  the  Tory  side, 
St  John  l[^Lord  Bohngbroke)  was  the 
most  accomplished  person  in  the  house. 
His  style  may  be  easily  collected  from 
his  writings,  which  have  all  the  air  of 
having  been  dictated  without  preme- 
ditation ;  and  the  effect  of  so  much 
shcwy  and  fluent  declamation,  com- 
bined with  the  graces  of  his  manner 
and  .person,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
deep  impression  which  they  seem  to 
have  left  upon  Lord  Chesterfield,  him- 
self so  accomplished  a  judge,  and  so 
familiar  with  the  highest  efforts  of  the 
age  of  Mr  Pulteney  and  Lord  Chatham. 
WUh  t<vo  exceptions,  indeed,  to  be 
notice4  presently.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
came  the  nearest  of  all  Parliamentary 
orators  who  have  been  particularly  re- 
corded, to  the  ideal  of  a  fine  rhetori- 
cian. It  was  no  disadvants^e  to  him 
that  he  was  shallow,  being  so  lumi- 
nous and  transparent ;  and  the  splen- 
dour of  his  periodic  diction,  with  his 
fine  delivery,  compensSited  his  de- 
fect in  imagery.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  was  another  Lord  Londonderry ; 
like  him,  an  excellent  s'tatesman,  and 
a  first-rate  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  in  other  respects  a  plain 
unpretending  man  ;  and,  like  Lord 
Londonderry,  he  had  the  reputation 
of  a  blockhdid  with  all  eminent  block- 
heads, and  of  a  man  of  talents  with 
those  who  were  themselves  truly  such. 
"  When  I  was  very  young,"  says  Burke, 
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a  general  fashion  told  me  I  was  to  ad« 


mire  some  of  the  tvritings  agtiinst  that 
minister ;  a  little  more  maturity  taught 
me  as  much  to  despise  them.'^  Lord 
Mansfield,  *^  the  fluentMurray/'  was, 
or  would  have  been,  but  for  the  con* 
densation  of  law,  another  Bolingbroke* 
*'  How  sweet  an  Ovid  was  in  Murray 
lost  I"  says  Pope ;  and,  if  the  compa.* 
rison  were  suggested  with  any  studied 
propriety,  it  ascribes  to  Lord  Mana- 
fiela  ,the  talents  of  a  first*rate  rheto« 
rician.  Lord  Chatham  ha^  bo  rheto- 
ric at  all,  any  more  than  Charles  Fax 
of  the  next  generation :  both  were  too 
fervent,  too  Demosthenic,  and  threw 
themselves  too  ardently  upon.thegracea 
of  nature.  Mr  Pitt  came  nearer  to 
the  idea  of  a  rhetorician,  in  so  far  aa. 
he  seemed  to  have  more  artifice ;  but 
this  was  only  in  the  sonorous  rotun-* 
dity  of  his  periods,  which  were  cast  in 
a  monotonous  mould;  for  in  other  re-* 
spects  he  would  have  been  keenly  alive 
to  the  ridicule  of  rhetoic  In  a  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

All  these  persons,  whatever  might 
be  their  other  differences,  agreed  in 
this — that  they  were  no  juggfers,  but 
really  were  that  which  Uiey  appeared 
to  be,  and  never  struggled  for  distinc«* 
tions  which  did  not  naturally  beloi» 
to  them.  But  next  upon  the  roU 
comes  forward  an  absolute  charlatan — 
a  charlatan  the  most  accomplished  that 
can  ever  have  figured  fipon  so  intd« 
lectual  a  stage.  This  was  Sheridan— 
a  mocking-bird  through  the  entire 
scale,  from  the  highest  to  t^e  lowest 
note  Gi  the  gamut ;  in  £Eu;t,  to  borrow 
a  coarse  word,  the  mere  impersonation 
of  humbug.  Even  as  a  wit,  he  has 
been  long  known  to  be  a  wholesale 
plagiarist ;  and  the  exposures  of  his 
kind  biographer,  Mr  Moore,  exhibit 
him  in  that  line  as  ih^  most  hide- 
bound and  sterile  of  performers,  lying 
perdue  through  a  whole  evening  for  a 
casual  opportunity,  or  by  miserable 
stratagem  creating  an  artificial  one,  for 
exploding  some  poor  starveling  jest ; 
and,  in  fact,  sacrificing  to  thb  petty 
ambition,  in  a  degree  never  tefore 
heard  of,  the  ease  and  dignity  of  his 
lif^.  But  it  is  in  the  character  of  a  rhe- 
torical orator  that  Jie,  and  his  friends 
in  his  behalf^  have  put  forward  the 
hoUowest  pretensions.  In  the  course 
of  the  Hastings  trial,  upon  the  con- 
cerns of  paralytic  Begtnns^  and  ancient 
Rannies,-h9^  that,  i^  ever  actually 
existing,  were  no  more  t<His  And  eur 
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British  synlpithiei,  than  we  to  Hecu  ba, 
did  Mr  Sheridan  make  fai»  capital  er« 
hibltion.  Thei^Talueof  ht8  8{>eech 
was  nerer  at  any  time  misappi«eiated 
by  the  juHicious ;  for  his  attempts  at 
the  grand,  the  pathetic,  and  the  sen- 
timental, had  been  continually  in  the 
same  tone  of  falsetto  atid  iiorrible  fus- 
tian.   Bnrke,  however^  who  was  the 
most  double-minded  person  in  the 
^orld,  cloaked  his  contempt  inbyper^ 
bdkid  flattery ;  and  all  the  mahappy 
pec^,  who  have  since  written  lives 
of  Burke,  adopt  Uie  whole  fbr  mere 
l^ospel  truth.  Exactly  in  th^  same  vein 
of  tumf d  inanity,  is  the  speech  which 
'Mr  Sheridan  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
HoHa  the  Penman.    This  the  reader 
•may  cbanee  to  hav«  heard  upon  the 
stage  ;  or,  in  default  of  that  good  luck, 
we  present  him  with  tl^  following 
fragrant  twaddle  from  one  of  the  Be- 
gummiads,  which  has  been  eni^rined 
in  the  pnises  (si  quid  sua  carmina 
possunt)  of  many  wordiy  cnties ;  the 
imfcJectisjRftttffPIVfy.  «  Filial  piety,** 
(Mr  Sheridan  said)  *'  it  was  impossible 
by  w<Ms  to  deseribe,  buf  description 
by  wQiidkr  was  unnecessary.    It  wa^ 
that  duty  which  they  all  fait  and  un- 
derstood, and  jrbich  required  not  the 
polrers  of  language  to  ex^ain.  It  was  in 
truth  more  properly  to  be  called  a  pnn- 
tif^*^9Xk  a  duty.    It  required  not  1^ 
aid  of  memory ;  it  needed  not  the  exer-h 
else  of  the  understanding ;  it  awaited 
not  die  slowdelib««tions  of  reason ;  it 
fiowed  spontaneously  Arom  the  fount- 
ain of  our  feelings ;  it  was  involuntarf 
In  onr  batures ;  it  was  a^uaHty  of  onr 
bdng,  innate  and  ooeyal  with  life; 
whi^,  thou^  afterwards  cherished 
as  a  passion,  was  independent  of  our 
mental  powers ;  it  was  eartter  tlian  all 
int^Hgence  in  our  fio«ds ;  it  dt^>layed 
itself  in  the  earliest  impulses  of  the 
heart,  and  was  an  emotion  of  fondness 
^at  returned  in  smiles  of  gratitude 
the  affectionate  solicitudes,  the  tender 
anxieties,  the  endearing  attentions  ex- 
perienced before  memory  began,  but 
which  were  not  less  dear  for  not  being 
remembered.     It  was  the  sacrament 
of  nature  in  our  hearts,  by  which  thd 
union  of  the  parent  and  chad  was  8eat«i 
«d  and  rendered  perfect  in  the  com^ 
munity  of  love ;  and  which,  strength- 
ening and  i^i^ening  with  life,  acquired 
vigour  from  the  understanding,  and 
was  most  lively  and  active  when  most 
wanted." — Now  we  put  it  to  any  can- 
did reader,  wiie^ier  dke  above  Bir» 
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raingham  ware  might  liot  be  vastly, 
improved  by  one  slight  alteration,  viz.^ 
omitting  the  two  first  words,  and  read- 
ing it  as  a  conundrum.  Considered  aa 
rhetoric,  it  is  evidently  fitted  *'  to 
make  a  horse  sick  ;"  but,  as  a  conun- 
drum in  the  Lady's  Magazine,  vtf  om- 
tend  that  it  would  have  great  success. 

How  it  aggravates  the  disgast  with 
wbidi  these  paste^iamonds  are  now 
viewed,  to  remember  tliat  they  were 
l)8raded  in  the  ]Hresence  of  Ednrand 
Burke— nay,  (cre</t<^  poxieri!)  in 
jealous  rivalry  of  his  genuine  and 
priceless  jewels.  Irresistibly  one  is 
reminded  of  the  dancing  effi>rts  of 
Lady  Blarney  uid  Miss  Cardina  Wil- 
hehnina  Sk^gs,  against  the  native 
grace  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  fa* 
mily :— "  The  ladies  of  the  town 
strove  hard  to  be  equally  emsy,  but 
without  success.  7*keif  swam,  sprawl^' 
td,  languished,  and  frisked ;  but  all 
would  not  do.  The  ^izers,  indeed^ 
owned  that  it  was  fine ;  but  neighbour 
Flamborough  observed,  tiiat  Miss  Li- 
yy's  feet  seemed  as  pat  to  the  musfc 
as  its  echo."  Of  Gddsmtth  it  was  said, 
in  his  epitaph, — Nil  tetigit  quod  non 
omavit :  of  the  Drury-Lane  rhetori- 
cian it  might  be  said,  with  equal  truth.' 
Nil  fetigit  guod  non  fuco  adidteravii. 
Butavaunt,  Birmingham !  let  us  speak 
of  a  great  man/ 

All  hail  to  Edmund  Burke,  ihii  su- 
preme writer  of  his  century,  the  min 
of  the  largest  and  finest  imderstand- 
ing!  Upon  that  word,  understandings 
we  lay  a  stress :  for  <^ !  ye  immortal 
donkeys,  who  have  ;written  ^'  about 
liim  and  about  him,"  with  what  an^ 
obstinate  stupidity  have  ye  brayed 
away  for  one  third  of  a  century  about 
tiiat  which  ye  ate  (leased  to  call  bis 
**  fancy."  Fancy  in  your  throats,  ye 
miserable  twaddlers  f  as  if  Edmund 
Burke  were  the  man  to  play  with  his 
fancy,  for  the  purpose  of  separable 
ornament.  He  was  a  man  of  fancy  in 
no  other  sense  than  as  Lord  Bacon 
was  so,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  as  all 
large  and  discursive  thinkers  are  and 
must  be:  that  is  to  say,  the  fancy 
which  he  had  in  comoion  with  ^  all 
mankind,  and  very  probably  in^no 
eminent  degree,  in  him  was  urged  into 
unusual  activity  under  the  necessities 
of  his  capacious  understanding.  His^ 
great  and  peculiar  distinction  was 
that  he  viewed  all  objects  of  the  un« 
derstanding  under  more  relations  than 
ether  men,  and  undqr  more  complex 
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^  relstiontl.  According  'to  ^e  multi|^- 
city  of  these  relations;  a  nmn  ia  said 
to  have  a  large  understanding;  ac- 
cording to  their  suhtlety,  a,  fine  one ; 
•  and  in  an  jingelic  understanding,  all 
things  would  appear  to  he  related  to 
-sUl.  Now,  to  apprehend  and  detect 
.moral  relations^  or  to  pursue  them 
«teadily>  is  a  process  ahsolutely  !m- 
-possihle  without  the  intervention  of 
•physical  analogies.  To  say,  therefbre, 
that  a  l^an  is  a  great  thinker^  or  a  fine 
thinker,  is  hut  another  expression  for 
^saying  that  he  has  a  schematizing  (or> 
to  use  a  plainer  hut  less  accurate  ex- 
pression,  a  figurative)  understanding. 
In  that  sense,  and  for  that  purpose, 
Surke  ia  figurative :  but  understood, 
as  he  has  heen  understood  by  the  long- 
eared  race  of  his  critics,  not  as  think« 
jng  in  and  h^  his  figures,  hut  as  deli- 
berately laying  them  on  by  way  of 
enamel  or  after  ornament^ — not  as  in-* 
camating,  hut  simply  as  dressing  his 
thoughts  in  imagery, — so  understood, 
he  is  not  the  Burke  of  reality^  hut  a 
po(»r  fictitious  Burke,  modelled  after 
tiie  poverty  of  conception  which*  be- 
long^  to  his  critics. 

It  Is  true,  however,  that  in  some 
rare  cases,  Burke  did  indulge  himself 
in  a  pure  rhetorician's  use  of  fancy; 
consciously  and  profusely  lavishinghis 
ornaments  for  mere  purposes  of  effect. 
Such  a  case  occurs,  forinstance,  in  that 
admirtahle  picture  of  the  degradatron  of 
IBIurope,  where  he  represents'  the  dif- 
ferent crowned  heads  as  bidding  against 
each  other  at  Basle  for  the  favour  and 
Und  countenance  of  Regicide.  Others 
ff  the  same  kind  there  are  in  hi%  bril- 
liant letter  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
attack  upon  him  in  the  House  of  Lords : 
and  one  of  these  we  shall  here  cite, 
disregarding  its  greater  chance  for 
heing  already  familiaf  to  the  reader, 
upon  two  considerations ;  first,  that  it 
has  all  the  appearance  of  being  finish- 
ed with  the  most  studied  regard  to 
efifect;  and  secondly,  for  an  interest- 
ing anecdote  connected  with  it,  which 
we  have  never  seen  in  print,  but  for 
which  we  have  better  authority  than 
eould  be  produced  perhaps  fox  most  of 
those  which  are.  The  anecdote  is,  that 
Burke,  eonversing  with  Dr  Lawrence 
and  another  gentleman  on  theii/emry 
value  of  his  own  writings,  declared 


that  the  particukr  passa^  'in  ^  eb- 
tire  range  of  his  wmrks  wfaidi  had  coat 
him  the  most  labour,  and  upon  whieh, 
as  tried  by  a  certain  canon  of  his  own, 
his  labour  seemed  to  himself  to  have 
been  the  most  successful,  was  the  fol- 
lowing : 

After  an  introductory  paragraph 
which  may  be  thus  abridged — **  The 
orown  has  considered  «i»6  afl^  long 
service.  The  crown  has  paid  the  Didce 
of  Bedford  by  advance.  He  has  had  a 
long  credit  for  any  service  which  be  may 
perform  hereafter.  He  is  secure,  and 
Jong  may  he  be  secure,  in  his  advance, 
whether  he  performs  any  services  ot 
not.  His  grants  are  engrafted  on  ^e 
public  law  of  Europe,  covered  with 
the  awful  hoar^of  innumeri^le  ages. 
They  are  guarded  by  the  sacred  m^ 
of  prescription.  The  learned  jvofessors 
of  the  Rights  efMany  however,  reg^utl 
prescription  not  as  a  title  to  bar  all  other 
claim — ^but  as  a  bar  i^ainst  the  posses- 
sor and  proprietor.  They  hold  an  imr 
memorial  possession  to  be  ne  more 
than  an  aggravated  injustice."  Then 
follows  the  passage  in  question : 

'^  Such  are  their  ideas  ;  such  4hdt 
religicm ;  and  such  their  law.  But  as 
to  our  country  and  our  race,. as  long  as 
the  well-compacted  structure  of  bur 
church  and  state,  the  sanctuary,  the 
holy  of  holies  of  that  ancient  law> 
defended  by  reverence,  defended  by 

rower,  a  fortress  at  once  and  a  tempte 
Templum  in  modum  arcis*),  skaE 
stand  inviolate  on  the  brow  of  the 
British  Sion ; — as  long  as  the  British 
monarchy,  not  more  limited  th^ 
fenced  by  the  orders  of  the  state;  shall, 
like  the  proud  Keep  of  Windsor,  ri« 
sing  in  the  majesty  of  prq)ortion,  and 
girt  with  the  double  belt  of  its  kindred 
and  coeval  towers,  as  long  as  this  awful 
structure  shall  oversee  and  guard  the 
subjected  land— so  long  the  mounds 
and  dykes  of  the  low,  fat,  Bedford 
level  t  will  have  nothing  to  fear  ih>m 
all  the  pickaxes  of  all  tne  levellers  of 
France.  As  long  as  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king,  and  his  faithful  subjects  the 
lords  and  commons  of  this  realm,  the 
triple  cord  which  no  man  can  break  ; 
the  solemn  sworn  constitutional  frank- 
pledge of  this  nation ;  the  firm  gua^ 
xantees  of  eadi  othar's  bdng,  and  eadi 
other's  rights ;  ihe  joint  and  several 


•  Tacitus  of  the  Temple  of  JeruRalem. 

*f  Bedford  levdyK  rich  tract  of  land  so  called  in  Bedfeidsline. 
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feeuritws^  eM^  in  it«  ^aet  and  <»der 
£Mr  ev^y  kind  and  eyery  quality  of 
fitoperty  and  of  dignity, — as  long  as 
these  endure,  so  long  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  is  safe ;  and  we  axe  all  safe 
together ;— the  high  from  the  hlights 
of  envy,  and  the  spoliation  of  rapacity  ; 
the  Iqw  from  the  iron  hand  of  oppress 
aion,  and'  the  insolent  spurn  of  con- 
tiempt.  Amenl  and  so  be  it:  and  so  it 

*^Jt>uin  domus  ^Bnea  CapitoU  immobile 

««um 
Accolet ;  imperiumque  pater  Romanus  ha* 

bebit." 

This  was  the  sounding  passage  which 
Burke  alleged  as  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
Jus  rhetoric;  and  the  argument,  upon 
which  Jae  justified  his  choice,  is  spe- 
c;^>us-*if  not  convincing.  He  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim  of  composition,  that 
c^very  passage  in  a.  rhetorical  perfor* 
mance,  >  which  was  brought  forward 
prominently,  and  relied  upon  as  d^key 
Cto  use  the  language  of  war)  in  bus- 
taining  the  main  position  of  the  wri<« 
tes,  ought  to  involve  a  thought,  an 
image, and  a  sentiment:  and  such  a 
,  synthesis  he  found  in  the  passage 
which  we  have  quoted* — This  criti- 
a8m>  9?er  and  above  ■  the  pleasure 
whi^  it  always  gives  to  hear  a  great 
man's  opinion  of  himself,  is  valuable, 
as-shewing  that  Burke,  because  negli- : 
gent  of  trivial  inaccuracies,  was  not  at 
aU  theless  anxious  about  the  larger  pro- 
prieties and  decorums ;  Qfor  this  pas* 
sage,  confessedly  so  laboured,  has  seve- 
ral  instances  of  slovenliness  in  trifles;^ 
and  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  apparent 
hurry,  he  carried  out  a  jealous  vigilance 
upon  what  he  wrote,  and  the  eye  of  a 
person  practised  in  artificial  effects. 

An  ally  of  Burke's  upon  East  In* 
dian  politics,  ought  to  have  a  few- 
words  of  notice,  nol  so  much  for  any 
power  that  he  actiudly  had  as  a  rhe« 
tori<;ian,  but  because  he  is  sometimes 
reputed  such.  This  was  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  who^  under  his  early  disguise 
of  Junius,  had  such  a  success  as  no 
writ^  of  libels  ever  will  have  again* 
It  is  our  private  opinion,  that  this  suc- 
cess restea  upon  a  great  delusion  which 
has  never  been  exposed.  The  general 
belief  is—that  Junius  was  read  for  his 
eli^gance;  we  believe  no  such  thing. 
The  pen  of  an  angel  would  not,  upon 
such  a  theme  as  personal  politics,  have 
upheld  the  interest  attached  to  Junius, 
had  there  been  no  other  cause  in  co-» 
•Ration.    Language,. aftisc.2d)>  is  ^ 
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hmited  instrument!  and  it  must  b^ 
remembered  that  Junius,  by  the,  ex« 
trepie  narrowness  of  his  range,  which 
went  entirely  upon  matters  of  fact, 
and  ^personal  interests,  still  further 
limitai  the  compass  of  that  limited  ip- 
strument  For  it  is  only  in  v the  fj^-* 
pession  and  management  of  general 
ideas,  that  any  room  arises  for  conspi^* 
cuous  elegance.  The  real  truth  is  this : 
the  interest  in  Junius  travelled  down- 
wards ;  he  was  read  in  the  lower  ranks^ 
because  in  London  it  ^eedily  became 
known  that  he  was  read  with  peculiar 
interest  in  the  highest.  This  was  al-t 
ready  a  marvel;  for  newspaper  pa« 
triots,  under  the  signatures  of  Publiw 
cola,  Brutus,  and  so  forth)  had  become 
a  jest  and  a  by- word  to  the  real,  prac-« 
tical  statesman  ;  and  any  man  at  lei<4 
sure  to  write  for  so  disinterested  a  pur-* 
pose  as  *'  his  country's  good,"  was  pre** 
sumed,  of  course,  to  write  in  a  garret.^ 
But  here  for  the  first  time  a  pretended 
patriot,  a  Junius  Brutus,  was  antiei<« 
pated  with  anxiety,  and  read  with  agi* 
tation.  Is  any  man  simple  enough  ta 
believe  that  such  a  contagion  could  exw 
tend  to  cabinet  ministers,  and  official: 
persons  overladen  with  public  busi* 
ness,  on  so  feeble  an  excitement  as  a 
little  reputation  in  the  art  of  construct- 
ing sentences  with  elegance  ;  an  ele* 

:  gance  which,  after  all,  excluded  elo- 
quence and  every  other  positive  quali« 
ty  of  excellence  ?  That  this  can  have* 
been  believed,  ^ews  the  readinesci^ 
with  which  men  swallow  marvels. 
The  real  secret  was  this : — Junius 
was  read  with  the  profbimdest  interest 
by  members  of  the  cabinet,  who  would 
not  have  paid  half-a-crown  for  all 
the  wit  and  elegance  of  this  world,  sim* 
ply  because  it  was  most  evident  that 
some  traitor  was  amongst  them  ;  and 
that  either  directly  by  one  of  them* 
selves,  or  through  some  abuse  of  hia 
confidence  by  a  servant,  the  secreta 
of  office  were  betrayed.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  breach  of  trust  are' 
now  fully  known ;  and  it  is  readily 
understood  why  letters,  which  were 
the  channel  for  those  perfidies,  should 
interest  the  ministry  of  that  day  in 
Uie  deepest  degree.  The  existence  of 
such. an  interest,  but  not  its  cause, 
had  immediately. become  known:  it 
descended,   as   might  be   expected, 

.  amongst  all  classes:  once  excited,  it 
seem^  to  be  justified  by  the  real 
merits  of  the  letters;  which  merit 

>  again,  illustrated  by  its  efects,  appear- 
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«d  n  tbottiaHA  tinoMgMatorthaa.U 
yif»;  and  QoaUy,  .this.  inUrett  vtnM 
lieighlep^  and  sustained  by  ^e  mys» 
tery  which  invested  the  wUhor.  How 
much  that  mystery  availed  in  keei>- 
ii^  aliye  the  reputatiea  o£  Junias»  is 
eleai^.&om  this  fact,  that,  since  the 
detection  of  Junios,  the  Letters  haire 
modi  declined  in  popnlaiity ;  and 
pmamcnted  editions  of  them  are  no 
longer  the  ssleaUe  article  which  they 
If  ere  some  years  ago. 

In  f^t^  upon  any  other  prindple^ 
the  continued  triumph  of  Junius,  and 
his  estaUishmentss  a  classical  author, 
is  a  standing  enigmas  One  taloit,  un^ 
doubtedly,  he  had  in  a  rare  perfec- 
tion— the  talent  of  sarcasm*  He  stung 
like  a  soorpk>n..  But,  besides  that 
such,  a  talent  has  a  narrow  implica- 
tion, an  interest  of  personality  cannot 
be  other  than  fugitive,  take  what  di« 
xection  it  may :  and  malignity  cannot 
embelm  itsefr  in  materials  that  are 
themaelyes  perishable.  Such  were 
the  materials  of  Junius.  His  vaunted 
elegance  was,  in^a  great  measure,  the 
^t  of  hi8sul](}ect:  general  terseness, 
short  sentences,  and  a  jcarefol  avoid- 
ing, of  all  awkwardness  of  constnie- 
tion— -.these  were  his  advantages.  And 
from  these  he  would  have  been  dis- 
lodged by  a  higher  sutje/ct,  or  one  that 
would  have  Mrced  him  out  into  a 
wider  compass  of  thought  Rhetori- 
eian  he  was  none,  though  he  has  often 
been  treated  as  such;  for,  without 
sentiment,  without  imagery,  without 
generalization,  how  should,  it  be  pos- 
aible  for  rhetoric  to  subsist  ?  It  is.  an 
abscdute  fact,  that  Junius  has  not  one 
principle,  aphorigm,  or  remu^  of  a 
general  nature  in  his  whole  armoury—* 
not  in  a  solitary  instance  did  his  bar- 
ren understanding  ascend  to  an  ab- 
straction, or  general  idea,  but  lingered 
for  ever  in  the  dnst  and  rubbish  of 
iodividualitj,  amongst  the  tai^ble  re- 
alities of  things  and  persons.  Hesiee, 
the  peculiar  absurdity  of  that  hypo- 
thesu  which  discovered  Junius  in  tha 
person  of  Burke.  The  opposition  was 
here  too  nointedly  ludicrous  between 
Burke,  who  exalted  the  merest  per- 
sonal themes  into  the  dignity  of  phi- 
Ipsophic  speculations^  and  Junius,  in 
vf ho^  bands  the  very  loftiest  dwind- 
le into  questions  of  person  and  party* 

Last  of  the  family  of  rhetoricians, 
and  in  a  form  of  rhetopc  as  florid  sa 
the  age  could  bear,  cameHr  Canning. 
'*.  tiufficit^"  says  a  R9ffian  authoK^  '*  in 


mm  'CiviAale  esse  uBim  riwjOwiMij*^ 

Buti  If  move  weie  inhiaiige  unnoeai  n 
sary,  in  ours  they  would  ihave  heeo 
intolerablei^  Three  or  £rar  Mr  GaiLi* 
ninga  wo«ld  have  been  faund  a  uaim 
aance ;  indeed,*  <  the  very  admuatios 
which  eiewned  his  gicatdispkysi  mt^ 
niiestedoi^  itself  ^ke  untuitahleiMsa^f 
his  style  to  the  atmosphere  of  i>ublie 
aflSurs;  liar  itwaaofshatkind  whiok 
is  offered  to  a  young  lady  risingiron 
a  brilMsnt  performinoe  en  the  j^ano- 
forte.  Something,  undoubtedly,  tiunre 
was  of  too  juvenile  an  air,  too  gaudy 
a  flutter  of  plumage,  in  Mr  Canning  a 
m<»e  sokmn  exm^itions;  Iwt  nrads 
indulgenee  was  rtaaonahhr  extendadl 
to  a  mMi,  who,  in  his  ehas,  wss  a» 
complete.  He  was  formed  for  SRaomg 
a  favourable  attentioo  by  every  apeska 
of  popular  fascination:  to  the  ey«  he 
recommended  himself  ahnost  aamsMh 
as  the  B<dingbrdce  of  a  eeHtnry  hsk* 
toe:  his  voice,  and  his  maniEgement  ef 
it,  werenokss  pleasmg :  anduponhias, 
as  upon  St  Jdm,  tiie  ev  of  a  gentle* 
man  sate  with  a  native  grace.  Sche- 
larship  and  literature,  w  far  aa  they 
belong  to  the  acoomplishmeDts  of  a 
gentleman,  he  too  brought  forwud 
in  the  most  graeeftil  manner?  snd^ 
above  idl,  there  was  an  impression  ^i 
honour,  geaerotity,  and*  eandonr, 
stamped  upon  his  mann^,  agreeSMe 
rslher  to  ms  original  ehafcacter,  tbsn'to 
the  wrench  which  it  had  reeeived  frcim 
an  ambition  resting  toomneh  en  mete 
personal  merits.  WhstapityUiatthis 
**  gay  creature  of  the  elements"  had 
not  taken  his  place  contented,  where 
nature  had  asngncd  it,  as  one  of  tfae 
oenamental  perfesmcrs  of  the  time! 
His  station  was  with  the  Iflies  of  die 
field,  whidi  tcnl  not,  neither  do  they 
spin.  He  shoidd  haw  thrown  him* ' 
self  Ufon  the  admiring  qnnpatfaics  of 
the  world  as  the  most  daaalingof  rhe» 
torical  artists,  rather  dian  have  ehal- 
longed  thck  angry  passieBs  in  a  vuW 
gar scnflle fer power.  Intiiateasehe 
would  have  besn  alive  at  this  hooh-* 
he. would  have  had  a  perpetuity  ef 
that  adrntratioa  which  to  him  was  aa 
the hrei^c^ his  nostrils;  andwe^d 
not,  by  forcing' the  charaeter  of  vhe- 
tmrician  into  an  incongmoos  alliaBse 
¥^th  that  ef  trading  politician,  have  * 
ma  the  risk  of  making  both  ndim* 
lotts. 

.  In  thus  ranning  o>ver  die  modem 
history  ef  rbeCorie^  we  haveeonflned 
onrBelves4o  the  literatiire  of  England  t  ' 
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iSbm  sbHoi^c  tit  A^  oontiMat  wmM 
dttsand  a  s^mn^te  itotiee,  and  diiafiy 
on  accouiKt  of  the  Ftvneh  pnlj^t  ora^ 
torsi    For,  kying  them  taide,  we  ore 
ROC  aware  of  ajiy  distinct  ho«hpof  f  he^ 
toric — fvrai>erl7  so  valled^n  modef n 
literature.  FoureontinentEiliaBgiiages 
may  be  said  to  have  a-literaltueMga* 
krly  mounted  in  all  departments^  vis. 
the  FroBBh>    ItaliaK^  S{Mniish,  and 
^mttu ;  but  each  of  these  ha^  stood 
Hnder  separate  diaadvantaget  for  the 
euHivation  df  an  onmmentedTbetdrie. 
in  Franee^  whatever  rhetorio  they 
liave^  (for  Montaigne^  though  li^ly, 
la  too  gossiping  frar  a  ihetoridany) 
arose  ui  the  age  oi  Louis  XIV. ;  sinoe 
wMoh  time^  me  iwry  lome  de^lope- 
nefit  «if  sciisnoe  and'  puldic  hmdneMy 
.operated  there  and  iuEnghuid^  to 
etifle  the  irhetorisal  uapulses,  and  all 
diose  analogoaa  tat^encies  in  arts  and 
in  racanners  whieh  support  it.    Gene« 
mklyit  may  be  asmtmed  that  rhetone 
will  ixot  survive  l^e  age  of  Uie  oere- 
menious  in  manners,  and  the  gorgeous 
in  eofitume.    An  uooonseious  eympa* 
Ibf  binds  together  the  yatious  fbrsas 
of  the  elaborate  ^  die  fanciful,  Utt« 
der  every  manifestillon*    Henoe  itis 
^t  thesational  oonv%ilsioiis  by  which 
modem  France  has  been  shaken,  pro- 
duced orators,  Min^ieau,  Isnard,  tho 
Abb^  Maury,  but  no  •  rhetorietims. 
Floriaa,  Chaleaubrknd,  and  oCbers, 
who  h«?e  writt^  the  most  florid  prose 
tint  the  modern  taste  can  bea*,  are 
ei^ant    aenUraentslists,    sometimes 
maudlin  and  8ttni<<poetie,  sometimes 
even  eloquent,  but  nerer  rfaetodM. 
TItapeis  no  eddying  about  their  own 
thoughts ;  no  motio»of  ftmcy  sei^-sns- 
taitied  from  Its  own-  activities;  no 
flux  and  reflux  of  thought,  half  me- 
ditative, half  eapriciolis ;  tfUt  strains 
of  feeling,  genuine  ^or  not,  suf^ited 
at  every  step  from  the  excitement  of 
independent  extenml  ol^ects. 
'  With  reepeot  to  ihe  Geiman  Htel«« 
tnre>  die  caBe  is  yery  peculiar*  A  diap« 
tar  upon  German  rhetoric  would  be 
in  the  same  ludierons  predicament  as 
Van  Troll's  Chapter  on  the  snakes  of 
libeland,  which  ddiveit  its  bu]rfnc«s 
in  one  summary  sentence,  annottn« 
cing,  that  sni^ee  in  Iceiand^tfaefe 
are  none.    Rhetoric,  in  fttot,  or  any 
fiorm  of  ornamented  prose^  could  not 
possibly  arise  in  a  literature,  in  which 
prose  itsdf  had  no  proper  existence 
tilt  within  these  seventy  -years.    Les- 
sti^  was  the  fimt  German  who  wi«te 
pfose  with  elegance;  and  even  at  this 


day,  a  deeetit  pro%*  style?  kilb^  rtr^ 
of  accohiplishitaents  in  ^Germany.  Wd 
dbUbt,  indeed,  whethet  kny  Germart 
has  written  prose  with  grace,  uitlees 
he  hid  lived  abroad,  (lik6  Jacobi,  who 
composed  indiflfel^ntly  in  If^retich  atid 
Crerman,)  or  had  at  letot- culj^lletT  ai 
Very  long  aequaintanc*  with  Enj^libh 
and  French  models.  Frederick  Sehlc- 
gel  has  beeh  led,  by  his  cdmprehen- 
Sve  knowledge  of  other  literatui^,  to 
observe  this  singtdar  deibct  iii  tb^t  Of 
his  own  country. '  EV*n  be,  hbwever, 
must  have  flxfcd  his  standard  veiry 
tetv,  when  he  could  praise,  as  else- 
where he  does,  the«tyle  df  Kant.  Cfef- 
fatnly  in  any  literiature,  "^w^bere  good 
models  of  prdse  existed/ Kant  would 
be  deemed  a  moiteter  of  vicioitt  dic- 
tion, 80  far  as^  regards  the  cottstrurtfon 
of  his  sentences.  He  does  not,  it  is 
truci  wHte  in  the  hybrid  dialect,  which 
prevailed  up  to  the  time  of  our  George 
the  First,  when  every  other  word  was 
Latin,  with  a  German  inflexion  ;  but 
he  has  in  pofecHon  d)tft  obtuseness 
which  renders  a  German  taste  insen- 
vkAe  to  all  beauty  in  the  balancing  and 
structure  of  periods,  and  to  ihe  art  by 
whidi  a  succession  of  periods  modi^ 
each  other.  Every  German  r^ards  a 
sentence  in  the  light  of  a  padcage,  and 
ar  padtage  not  for  die  mail-  coadi,  but 
for  the  wi^ggon,  into  whidi  his  privi* 
lege  is  to  orowd  ais  mudi  ns  he  possU' 
b^  cito.  Having  temed  a  Sentence, 
tmrefore,  he  next  proceeds  to  pack  it, 
which  is  eSbcted  partly  by  unwieldy 
tails  and  codicils,  but  diieny  by  enor- 
mous parenthetic  invdutkns.  jQi 
qwdiflcations,  limitations,  exceptions, 
illustrations,  are  stuffed  and  violently 
rammed  into  the  bowels  of  the  pi^in- 
dpal  proposition.  That  all  this  equi- 
page of  accessaries  is  not  to  arranged 
as  to  assist  its  own  orderly  devdope- 
ment,  no  more  occurs  to  a  German  as 
slay  fauh,  than  that  in  a  package  of 
dmwls  or  of  carpets,  the  colours  a^ 
patterns  are  not  fully  displayed.  To 
him  it  is  sufficient  thAt  they  are  ihere^ 
And  Mr'Eint,  when  he  has  succeed- 
ed in  padcing  up  a  sentence  which 
covers  tmree  dose-prinfted  octavo  pages^ 
stops  to  draw  his  breath 'wfth  the  air 
of  one  ^rho  looi»  back  upon  8on!te  bril« 
Ikmt  and 'meritorious  perfbrmance* 
Under  these  disadvantages,it  may  be 
presumed'  that  German  rhetoric  is  a 
nonentity;  but  these  disadvantages 
would  not  have  arisen,  had  there  been 
a  German  baf  'Or  -a  German  senate, 
with  any  public  existence.  In  the  ab- 
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?0*  JSfemer^  x^fJiMori^  ' 

g^c^i^ldl  fbr?n«[eaQd  leiMiAokial  elo^ 

<qiien^^  DO  slwdanil  oC,  good  prose 

stylem-nay^  which  is  in(n:e  importent;^ 

ao  exam^  of  ainbitiou  directed  ]to 

sueh  «n  object — has  been  at  any  time 

he}d  up  to  the  public  mind  in  Ger- 

many  ;  and  the  pulpit  style  has  been 

^ways  either  rustically  negligent,  09 

bristl^g  with  pedantry. 
These  disadvantages  with  regard 

to  public  models  of  civil  eloquence^ 

have  in  part  affected  the  ludians; 

th^  few  good  prose  writers  of  Italy 

have  been  historians;  and  it  is  oW 

servable  that  no  writers  exist  in  ,the 

department  of  what  are  called  morai 

Essayists;  a  class  which^  with  us  and 

the  French,  were  the  last  depodtarie% 

of  the  rhetorical  faculty^  when  de« 

pressed  to  ^ts  lowest  key,  -  Two  other 

circumstances  may  be  notic^  ar  un-w 

£ftvourable  to  an  Italian  rhetoric ;  one> 

to  which  we  have  adverted  before,  in 

tlie  language  itself— which  is  too  loit- 
ering for  the  agile  motion,  and  the- 
T«  i»fx^f«^<i^  of, rhetoric;  and  the 
other  in  the  constitution  of  the  na-- 
tional  mind,  which  is  not  reflective, 
nor  remarkably  fandful — the  two  qua*, 
lities  most  indispensable  to  rhetoric. 
As  a  proof  of  the  Httle  turn  forre«< 
flection  which  there  is  in  the  Italian 
mind,  we. may  remind  the  reader  that 
they  have  no  meditative  or  i^Uosophic 
poetry,  «uch  as  that  of  our  Young, 
Cowper,  &c. ;  a  class  of  poetry  whick 
existed  very  early  indeed  in  the  £ng« 
lidi  literature,  ?e.  g.  Sir  T.  Davies, 
Lord  Brooke,  Henry  More,  &c.); 
and  which,  in  some  shape,  has  ari- 
sen at  some  stage  of  almost  every  £u« 
ropean  literature. 

Of  ^le  Spanish  rhetoric,.  cL  priori, 
we  should  have  augured  well :  but  the 
rhetoric  of  their  pulpit  in  past  times, 
which  is  aU  that  we  know  of  it,  i& 
vicious  and  unnatural ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  doquenee  prolbund 
and.heart>felt,  meastmng  it  by  those 
many*  admirable  pcodamations  issued 
in  all  quarters  of  Spain  during  1808-9, 
the  national  capacity  must  be  presu« 
med  to  be  (^  the  very  highest  order. 

We  are  thus  tlm»wa  back  upon  the 
French  pulpit  orators  as  the  only  con« 
sideraUe  body  of  modem  rhetoricians 
out  of  our  own  language.  No  writers 
are  more  uniformly  praised  ;  none  are 
more  entirely  neglected.  This  is  one 
of  those  numerous  hypocrisies  so  com- 


nott  in  malt^rt  of  tAatei/%lmie'  tkm 
critic  is  always  ready  with^hia-i^Md 
word,  as  the  readiest  way  of  ^liting^ 
rid  of  the  subject.    To  blame  might 
be  hazardous;  for  blame  demand*, 
reasons ;  but  praise  ei^oys  a  ready 
dispensation   from  all  reasons  and. 
from  all  discrimination.  SuperstitioQ^ 
however,  as.it  is,  under  whidi  tbo 
French  riietoricians  hold  Uieir  rei^ 
putation,  We  have  ne  thought  of .  at-» 
tempting  any  disturbance  to  it  in  so 
sjiight  and  incidental,  a.  notice  as  .this^ 
Let  critics  by  all  means  continue  t» 
invest  them  with  e^ery  kind  of  iaia<% 
ginary  spl^idour.    Meantime  let  uot 
suggest,  as  a  judidums  cautMy  th^ 
Frendi  rhetoric   should  be  piii^se^ 
with  a  referaice  only  to  its  own  nar««t 
row  standard :  for  it  would  be  ame^ 
unfortunate  trial  of  its  pretensions,  io^ 
bring  so  meagre  a  style  of  ^mpositipii 
into  a  close  comparison  with  the  gsr*, 
geous  opulence  of  the  flsfglish  rhete»; 
rio  of  the  same  cei^ury.  .  Under  sudl^ 
a  comparison,  two  oaiatal  pcHUts^oil 
weakness  would  f<nce  wemselves  upc^^ 
the  least  observant  of  critic&^fiKBt,  tfae^ 
,   defect  of  striking  imagerv ;  and,  se.». 
condly,  the  alendemessof  the  thoughts* 
The  rhetorical  manner  is  supported; 
in  the  French  writes  chiefly  by  sai 
abundance  pf  oft^aad  oA^^^hy  inte^. 
rogatories^-i4>os^ophes — ^imd  stai^. 
lingexclamations  ;  all  which  are  mere 
mechanical  devices  for  raisings  the 
styk:  but  in  the  substance  of  the, 
composition, apart  from  its  dress,  these  > 
is  nothing  properly  rhetorical.    The. 
leading  thoughts  in  all  pulpit  elo«i 
quence  being  derived  from  religion, 
and,  in  fact,  the  common  inheritance, 
of  human  nature, — ^if  tliey  cannot  be 
novel,  for  that  very  reason  cannot  he 
undignified:  but,  for  the  same  reason> 
th^  are  apt  to  become  unafiecting^. 
and  trite,  unless  varied  and  indivif». 
dualized  by  new  infusions  of  thought, 
and  feeling.    The  smooth  monotony 
of  the  leading  rehgious  topics,  as  m»9. 
naged  by  the  French  orators,  under 
the  treatment  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  re* 
ceives  at  each  turn  of  the  sentence  a 
new  flexure — or  what  may  be  called 
a  sq>arate  articulation  :*  old  thoughts, 
are  surveyed  from  novel  stations  and 
imder  various  angles :  and  a  field  «¥•«  <• 
selutely  exhaustM  throws  up  eter*    - 
nally  fresh  verdure  under  the  fVucti*  ' 
fying  lava  of  burning  imagery.    Hu^ 


*  We  may  take  the  opportunity  of  notidng  what  it  is  that  consdtutes  the  peculiar 
and  characterizing  circumatance  in  BMrke*s  manner  of  comiKniiiion.    ^t  U  this,— »tha^ 
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ha]^ne$s  iifraU:  how  trite,  how 
Y>hvibas  ft  thesis  I  Yet,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Holy  Dpinf,  upon  that 
simplest  of  tlieaies  how  magnificent  a 
degoatit!  Variations  the  most  origin 
nal'  upon  a  ground  the  most  univeraal, 
and  a  «ense  of  nordtf  di'fi^sed  over 
tfutht  coeral  with  human  life !  Fi- 
aally,  it  may  be  remarked  of  the  ima* 
^gery  in  the  French  ihetoric^  that  it  is 
^nly  iK>wn,  common-place,  deficient 
in  splendour^  and;  above  aU,  merely 
miamental ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  no 
mote  than  echo  and  repeat  what  is 
already  said  in  the  thought  which  it 
i«  brought  to  illustrate ;  whereas,  in 
Jaremy  Taylor,  and  in  Burke,  it  will 
be  found  usually  to  extend  and  am^ 
pKfy  the  thought,  or  to  fortify  it  by 
«ome  indirect  argument  of  its  truth. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  passage 
Above  quoted,  from  J.  Taylor,  upon 
the  insensibility  of  man  to  the  conti^ 
nual  mercies  of  God,  at  first  view  the 
mind  is  stagg^ed  by  the  apparent  im- 
possibility that  so  infinite  a  reality,  and 
of  flo  continual  a  recurrence,  should 
«scape  our  notice ;  but  the  illustrative 
image,  drawn  fVom  the  case  of  a  man 
itdnding  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  yet  insensible  to  that  world  of  wa- 
ters above  him,  from  the  uniformity 
and  equality  of  its  pressure,  flashes 
upon  us  with  a  sense  of  something 
equally  marvellous,  in  a  case  which 
we  know  to  be  a  physical  fact.  We 
are  thus  reconciled  to  the  prbposition, 
by  the  same  image  which  illustrates 
It. 

In  a  single  mechanical  quality  of 
good  writing,  that  is,  in  the  structure 
of  their  sentences,  the  French  rheto- 
ricians, in  common  with  French  wri- 
ters generally  of  that  age,  are  snpe- 
Hor  to  ours.  This  is  what  in  com-* 
mon  parlance  Is  expressed  (though 
inaccurately)  by  the  word  style,  and 
is  the  subject  of  the  third  part  of  the 
work  before  us.  Dr  Whately,  how- 
ever, soteewhat  disappoints  us  by  his 


mode  c^  treating  it;    He  tSeges,  in- 
deed, with  some  ^usiMlity,  Uiat  his 
subject  bound  him  t6' consider  style  no 
further  than  as  it  was  related  to  the 
purpose  of  persuasion.    But  besides 
that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  it  with 
efiect  in  that  mutilated  section— «ven 
within  the  limits  assumed,  we  are  not 
able  to  trace  any  outline  of  the  law  or 
system  by  which  Dr  What^y  has  been 
governed  in  the  choice  of  his  topics: 
we  -find  many  vary  acute  remarif  s  de- 
livered, but  all  in  a  desultory  way^ 
which  lisave  the  re^er  no  means  of 
jibing  how  much  of  the  ground  has 
been  surveyed,  and  how  mnch  omit« 
ted»    We  regret  also  that  he  has  not 
addressed  himself  mcH-e  specifically  to 
the  question  of  English  style,  a  sub- 
ject which  has  not  ^et  received  the 
comprehensive  discussion  which  it  me- 
rits.   In  the  age  of  oar  great  rheto« 
ridans,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Eng- 
lish language  had  never  been  made  an 
object  ofconsdous  attention.  No  man 
seems  to  have  reflected  that  there  was 
a  wrong  and  a  right  in  the  choice  of 
words-^in  the  choice  of  phrases-^in 
the  mechanism  of  sentences— or  even 
in  the  grammar.    Men  wrote  elo-*^ 
quentfly,  because  they  wrote  feeling- 
ly :  they  wrote  idiomatically,  because 
they  wrote  naturally,  and  without  i^- 
fectation :  but  if  a  Mse  or  acephalous 
structure  of  sentence, — if  a  barbarous 
idiom — or  an  exotic  word  happened  to 
present  itself,  no  writer  of  the  17th 
century  seems  to  have  had  any  such  * 
scrupulous  sense  of  the  dignity  belong- 
ing to  Ms  own  language,  as  should 
make  it  a  duty  to  reject  it,  or  worth 
his  while  to  re-model  a  line.  The  fact 
is,  that  verbal  criticism  had  not  as  yet 
be^  ver^  extensively  applied  even  to 
the  classical  languages :  the  Sealigers, 
Casaubott,  and  Salmasius,  were  mudi 
more  critics  on  things  than  critics  phi* 
lologically.     However,  even  in  that 
age,  the  French  writers  were  more  at^ 
tentive  to  the  cultiyation  of  their  mo.« 
ther  tongue,  than  any  oth^  peqple. 


under  his  treatment  every  truth,  be  it  what  it  may,  etery  thesis  of  a  sentence,  groms 
in  the  very  act  of  unfolding  it.  Take  any  sentence  you  please  from  Dr  Johnson,  sup. 
pose,  and  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  thought— good  or  bad-— fully  preconceived. 
Wfaeteas,  in  Burke,  whatever  may  have  been  the  preeooception,  it  receives  a  new  deter- 
mination or  inflexion  at  every  daaie  of  the  sentence.  Some  collateral  adjunct  of  th& 
main  piopositioa,  aome  temperament  or  restraint,  some  oblique  glance  at  iu  remote  af* 
flnitits,  will  invariably  l>e  found  to  attend  the  progress  of  his  sentences — like  the  spray 
from  a  watei£ftU,  or  ^e  scmtiUatlons  from  the  iron  under  the  blacksmith's  hammer* 
Hence,  whilst  a  writer  of  Dr  Johnson's  class  seems  only  to  look  back  upon  bis  thoughts, 
Burke  looks  forward — and  dees  in  fact  advance  and  change  his  own  station  concurrently 
with  the  advance  of  die  sentences.  This  peculiarity  is  no  doubt  in  sgme  degree  due  to 
the  habit  of  "extempore  speaking,  but  not  to  that  only.       01^1^3^  by  GoOqIc 
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It  i8  jua^raaftarktfd  bf  Sold^cl,  thai 
the  nraBt'Worlhleto  wntort  amoBSil 
die  Frtneh,  as  to  matter*  gpenaraUji 
take  paint  iHlh  their  dietion ;  or  per* 
haps  it  it  more  true  to  say,  that 
with  equal  painsv  in  their  language  it 
is  more  easy  to  write  well  than  inone 
of  greater  compass.  It  is  also  true^ 
that  the  French  are  indebted  for  their 

S eater  parity  from  foreign  idioms,  to 
eir  mudi  more  limited  acquaintance 
9iith  foreign  literature.  Sttli,  with 
every  deduction  from  ^e  merit,  die 
fact  is  as  we  have  said ;  and  it  is  ap» 
pasent,  not  only  by  ionumesaUe  eyi^ 
oenees  in  the  concreit,  but  by  the  stt* 
periority  of  all  their  abttract  auxilia* 
ries  in  the  art  of  writing.  Wo  £ng# 
lish,  even  at  this  day,  have  no  learned 
srammar  of  our  kmguage;  nay,  we 
have  allowed  the  blundering  atteroptt 
in  that  department,  of  an  imbeme 
Yankee,  tosupersede  the  learned  (how« 
ever  imperfect)  works  of  our  Walli/^ 
.  Lowth,  &C.;  we  have  also  no  sufficient 
diedonary;  and  we  have  no  work  at 
iall,  sufficient  or  insufficient,  on  the 
phrases  and  idiomatic  niceties  of  our 
lanffiage,  corresponding  to  the  works 
of  Vangdasaad  others,  for  the  French* 
Hence  an  anomaly,  not  found  per* 
hapa  in  any  literature  but  ours,  that 
the  most  eminent  English  writers  do 
not  write  their  mother  tongue  widiout 
continual  violadonsof  propriety.  Widi 
the  single  exception  of  Mr  Words* 
worth,  who  has  paid  an  honourable  at* 
tendon  to  the  purity  and  accuracy  of 
his  English,  we  believe  that  there  is 
tiot  one  celebrated  author  of  diis  day 
who  has  v^ten  two  pages  oensecu* 
tively,  without  some,  flagrant  impro* 
inriety  in  the  grammar,  (such  as  the 
et^iriud  confWon  of  the  preterite  with 
the  past  participle,  confusion  of  verbs 
transidve  with  intransidve,  &c  &cl) 
Mr  some  violadon  more  or  less  of  the 
vernacular  idiom.  If  this  last  sort  of 
bleaush  does  not  occur  so  frequendy  in 
modern  books,  the  reason  is,— that 
since  Dr  Johnson's  time,  the  freidiness 
of  the  idiomatic  style  has  been  too  fre* 
quently  abandoned  for  the  lifeless  me« 
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ehanism  of  ft  acyk  purely  hOaldshaad 
•rdfidal.  \ 

The  praedcal  judgments  of  Dr 
Whately  are  each  as  will  seldom  be 
disputed.  Dr  Johnson  for  his  ^iada 
and  his-andthetic  balances,  he  tai^a 
more  than  tmce  with  a  pkihoiie*  4nd 
tautologic  tympany  of  sentence  9  aw^ 
in  the  f<^lowing  passive,  with  Ji  very 
happy  illustration  :-*-'<  Seitteniee^ 
which  might  have  been  expressed  as 
simple  oues,  are  upended  mto  com* 
plex  ones  by  the  addiden  of  dausefe 
which  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
sense ;  and  which  have  been  compared 
to  the  false  handles  ind  key^ioles  witli 
which  furniture  is  decorated,  that  serv^ 
no  other  purpose  than  to  oortenond  i9 
the  res/  ones.  Much  of  Dr  Jonnson's 
wridng  is  chargeable  witb  this  fault'' 

We  recollect  a  little  biographic 
sketch  of  Dr  Johnson,  published  itn^ 
mediately  atter  his  death,  in  whieb^ 
amongst  other  instances  of  desperate 
tautology,  the  author  quotes  the  welU 
known  lines  from  die  unitadon  (»f  Joi* 
Venal— 

**  Let  obaenration,  with  extensive  view. 
Survey  mankind  frsm  China  to  Peru  ;*^ 

and  contends,  with  some  reason,  tba^ 
this  is  saying  in  effect, — "  Let  dbHer'^ 
wtOfM  with  eatenHee  oibsenxUion  nifh* 
serve  mankind  extemindy"  Certa^y 
J}s  Johnson  was  the  most  &uhy  yixw 
ter  in  this  kind  of  inanity  that  eve^ 
lias  played  tricks  with  language.*  On 
the  othier  hknd,  Burke  was  we  least 
jso;  and  we  are  petrified  to  find  hioa 
described  by  Dr  Whately  as  a  writer 
'«f  qui'variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter 
vnam,"  and  as  on  that  account  o£&n« 
save  to  good  taste.  The  understand* 
ing  of  Burke  was  even  morbidly  impal 
taent  of  tautology:  progress  ana  motion 
-—everlasting  modon— was  a  mere  ne^ 
eessity  of  his  intellect.  We  will  ven« 
ture  to  oWee  a  king's  ransom  for  one 
unequivocal  case  of  tautology  from  the 
whme  circle  of  Burke's  writings.  Th^ 
prineipium  indtsoemibUium,  upoq 
which  Leibnitz  affirmed  the  impossi* 
biHty  of  finding  any  two  leaves  of  a 


■  *  The  following  Illustration,  however,  from  Dr  J.'i  eriUqne  on  Prior*s  SoUnmrn^  is 
far  from  a  happy  one  t  ^  fie  had  infused  into  it  much  knowledge  and  mueh  tboogbt  1 
had  often  jpoHshed  it  to  eifgance^  dignj/Ud  it  with  ipkndour^  sad  sometimes  hdghSmed 
h  to  tublimkif  ;  he  perceived  in  it  many  exodleodes,  and  did  not  perceive  tbal^  it  want* 
ed  that,  without  which  all  others  are  of  amall  avail, — ^tbe  power  of  engaging  aitenUom^ 
vnd  alluring  curiosity.**  The  parti  marked  in  italics  are  those  to  which  Dr  W.  wiwld 
object  as  tautologic  Yet  this  objection  can  hardly  be  sustained  s  the  ideas  are  all  aufii.. 
eiently  diecriminated :  the  fault  is,  that  they  are  applied  to  no  real  corrmoading  dtf^ 
iei«Dce3  in  Prior.  .  ^.^.^.^^^  byGoOglc  • 
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twe  ^nl  ihoiiad  be  tnero^UipHaiifis  of 
each  other,  may  be  applied  to  Burke  at 
fsfelyas  tonatmre;  notwopropositionss 
we  are  aatiafied,  oan  be  found  in  idm, 
whidi  do  not  ecmlain  a  larger  variety 
than  i&  requiaite  to  their  justification. 
'  l^eaking  of tbeibdvantagea  for  ener-» 
op^and  effect  in  the  license  of  arrange- 

Z^^Saentopen  to  the  ancient  langnages,  ea^ 
penally  to  the  Latin,  DrWhately  cites 
the  foUowing  aentencefrom  the  open* 
ing  of  the  W  Book  of  Q.  Curtins  z,-^ 
ikiHui  tenit  tnodo  eaercitus  rea,  qui, 
iriumphantis  magis  quam  dimicanii§ 
mare,  €urru  mbUmis  inierat  prtelium, 
t-'^per  loea,  qum  ftrope  immenHa  agmi^ 
nibua  compkmrat,  jam  inania,  et  in^ 
genii  eoUtudine  vastafugiebai.  ''  The 
e&et,"  says  h^  "  of  the  condu^ng 
▼erb,  placed  wh^re  it  is,  is  most  stri* 
Idng."*  The  sentence  is  fmr  enough 
from  a  good  one :  but,  confining  our* 
fielveato.the.sort  of  merit  for  which 
it  is  here  cited,  as  a  merit  peculiar  to 
iihe  Latin,  we  must  say  that  the  yei^ 
same  position  of  the  yerb,  with  a  finer 
effect,  is  attainable,  and,  in  fact,  often 
attained  iu  English  sentences:  see, 
for  instance,  the  passage  in  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester's  soliloquy— ^oto  is  the 
winter  of  our  discontent — and  ending. 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
See  also  another  at  the  beginning  of 
jElooker's  Eccles.  Polity  on  the  thank- 
iessneas  of  the  labour  employed  up- 
4>D  the  foundations  of  truth,  whi(^, 
cays  he,  like  those  of  buildings,  ''  are 
in  the  bosom  o£  the  earth  concealed." 
!rhe  fact  is,  that  the  common  cases 
of  inversion,  such  as  the  suspension 
of' the  verb  to  the  end,  and  the  anti« 

,  ^eipation  of  the  ol^jective  case  at  the 
l>%tnning,  are  not  sufficient  ilhistra* 
tioos  of  the  Latin  structure.  All  this 
-can  be  done  as  well  by  the  Kngli^ 
It  is  uot  m&ee  power  of  inversion,  but 
Msf  self-intrication,  and  of  self-disloca- 
tion,  which  mark  the  extremity  of  the 
artifidal  structure;  .that  power  by 
which  a  seouence  of  words,  that  na» 
turally  is  directly  consecutive,  coni- 
mences,  intermits,  and  reappears  at  a 
remote  part  c^the  sentence,  like  what 
is  called  drake-stone  on  the  surflElce  of 
a  river.  In  this  power  the  Greek  is 
almost  as  much  below  the  Latin  as 
all  modern  languages;  and  in  this, 
added  to  its  elliptic  brevity  of  connex- 
ion and  transition,  and  to  its  wealdi 


in  abattaetiofls  •'  ib»kng««aikd  w«rcb 
is  osiig  and  ^Hon"  fie  the  peculiM^ 
sapadties  of  the  Latin  for  rhetoric.    • 

Dr  W.  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim  in 
rhetoric,  that  <^  elaborate  atateliness 
is  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  worse 
lault  than  the  slovenliness  and  languor 
which  aecompany  a  very  bese  -style^T 
But  surely  this  ts  a  rash  position  l---^ 
atateliness  the  most  elaborate,  in  a« 
absolute  sense,  is  no  fault  at  all;  though 
it  may  happen  to  be.  so  in  relation  ti9 
a  given  subject,  or  to  any  subject  un- 
der given  circumstances.  '*  Beishazzar 
the  king  made  a  grea^  feast  to  a 
thousand  of  his  lords."  Reading  these 
words,  who  would  not  be  justly  of-t 
fetfded  in  point  of  taste,  had  hia  feast 
been  characterised  by  c^ant  aimpli- 
inty  f  Again,  .at  a  coronation,  what 
can  be  more  displeasing  to  a  philoso^ 
phic  taste  than  a  pretended  chastity  of 
ornament,  at  war  with  the  very  pur- 
poses of  a  solemnity  essentially  mag-* 
nificent  B  An  imbecile  friend  of  our8>ia 
1825,  brought  us  a  sovereign  of  a  new 
coinage,  "  which"  (said  he)  *^  I  ad-* 
mire,  because  it  is  so  elegantly  simple." 
This,  he  flatt^ed  himself,  was  think*> 
iaglike  a  man  of  taste.  But  mark  how 
we  sebt  him  to  the  right  about ;  *^  and 
that,  weak-minded  friend,  is  exactly  tbe 
thing  which  a  coin  ought  not  to  be :  the 
duty  of  a  golden  eoin  is  to  be  as  fioiiid 
as  it  can,  rich  with  Corinthian  orna- 
ments, and  as  gorgeous  as  a  peacock's 
tail."  So  of  rhetoric,  imagine  that 
you  read  these  words  of  introduction^ 
^^  And  on  a  set  day,  TuUitis  Cicero  re*» 
ttamed  thanks  to  Casar  on  bekaJf  of 
Marcus  Marcettus"'  what  sort  of  a 
speech  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  ? 
The  whole  purpose  being  a  festal  and 
ceremonial  one,  thanksgiving  its  sole 
burden  first  and  last,  what  else  than 
•the  most  ''  elaborate>8tateliness  ?"  If 
it  were  not  stately,  and  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  pompous,  Mr  Wolf  would 
have  had  one  argument  more  than  he 
had,  and  a  better  than  any  he  has 
produced,  for  suspecting  the  authen- 
ticity of  that  thrice  famous  oration. 

In  the  course  of  his  dissertation  on 
style,  Dr  W.,  very  needlessly,  enters 
upon  the  thorny  question  of  the  quid** 
dity,  or  characteristic  di£^ence,  of 
poetry  as  distinguished  from  prose.t 
We  could  nmch  have  wished  that  he 
had  fotbome  to  meddle  with  a  qutes- 


*  We  wish,  that  in  so  critical  a  notice  of  an  effect  derived  from  the  fortunate  position 
"of  a  single  Word,  Dr  W.  "had  not  shocked  our  ears  by  this  hideous  colhsion  of  a  double 
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If  ere  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  a  false 
5Z 
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tiotexata  of  tkis  nfttare^  both  because, 
Sn  «o  incicYental  and  conory  a  discua* 
sion^  it  could  not  receive  a  proper  in** 
Vestigation ;  and  because  Dr  Whately 
is  apparently  nbC  fihnilliar  Mritb  mum 
of  what  has  been  writtonon  that  sub* 
J^t:  On  a  matter  so  ^ghtlydiscussi 
ed,  li^'rfifllt  not  trouble  ourselires  to 
enter  farther,  than  to  express  our  aa^ 
fbnisfam^t  tha)t  alogioian  like  Dr 
Whately  should' have  idlowed  falm- 
Mlf  to  aeliver  so  nu^tory  an  aigi** 
nient  as  this  which  follows  t^^^*  Anj 
Composition  in  verse,  (and  none  thwb 
is  n<3*,)  is  always  cabled,  whether  good 
or  bad,  a  poem,  by  all  who  have  no 
farourite  hypothesis  to '  maintaip." 
/  And  the  inference  manifestly  is,  that 
it  is  rightly  so  called.  Now,  if  a  man 
has  taken  up  any  fixed  opinion  on  the 
subject,  no  matter  whether  wrong  or 
'right,  and  has  reasons  to  give  for  hia 
pinion,  this  man  comes  under  the 
description  of  those  who  have>;i  fft- 
Vonrite  hypothesis  to  mstxntain.  It 
Ibllows,  therefore,  that  the  only  class 
of  people  whom  Dr  Whately  will  aU 
low  as  unbiassed  judges  on  this  ques« 
tion— i-a  question  not  of  fact,  but  of 
opinion-o-are  those  whoharvt,  and  who 
p'Ofess  to  hare,  no  opinion  at  all  upon 
the  subject;  or,  havmg  one,  have  no 
reasons  for  it.  But,  apart  from  this 
contradiction,  how  is  it  possible  ^at 
Dt  Whately  should,  in  any  ca&e,  pfead 
a  popular  usage  of  speech,  as  of  any 
weigbt  in  a  philosophie  argument:) 
Still  more,  how  is  it  possible  in  thh 
«a8e,  where  the  accuracy  of  the  pdpti- 
-^r  usage  is  the  very  thing  in  dokutte, 
80  that-^if  pleaded  at  aQ—- it  must  be 
pleadedasitsownjustification?  Alms- 
giving-Hind notliing  but  alms-giving 
!<^->i8  itoiversally  caHed  charity,  vAa 
mistaken  for  the  charity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  all  trho  have  no  favourite 
iiypothesis  to  maintain — u  e.  hj  all^be 
inconsiderate.  But  Dr  Whately  will 
hardly  drvw  tfny  argument  fVom  this 
usage  in  defence  of  that  popular  notion. 


In  speaking  thualMiy  of  particit« 
kr  passages  in  Dr  Whately'*  book^ 
9re  are  so  far  from  neaoing  any  dis^ 
respect  to  him,  tba^  on  the  contrary^ 
if  we  had  siot  beea .  imiHDeesed  wim 
the  very  highest  respect  for  his  tft# 
knte,  by  the  Aoutenesa  juld  ongtnolity 
^ich  iHuminaae  esrery  r  i»art  ^f 'hit 
book,  we  couid  niolrihave  idkfMd^flnit* 
Mh«s  to  spend  aaamcb  timo/upoB^eh^ 
n^Me,  M  we  have,  in  6ict,ytttupeit 
single  .paragraphs.  In  reality^  ioce9 
is  not  a  cootion  of  hisvrork.whidi  hail 
not  furnished  us  with  oecasioa  &» 
some  profitable  simulations ;  and  we 
«re,  in  consequence,  moat  asxioua  to 
eee  his  Loyie,  which  treats  a  subject  86 
much  more  important  tha&  trbeiariot 
and  so  obstinately  znisrepsesented* 
that  it  would  delight  us  much  to  an« 
tidpate  a  radical  exposure  of  the  or* 
rors  on-  this  subjecti  taken  up  froei 
^  the  days  of  Lord  Bacon*  It  Jaas  not 
,  fallen  in  our  way  to  quote  mudi  from 
Dr  Whatdy  t9titlem  mrHs  /  our  apo^ 
k^  for  which  ^ifl  be  found  in  the 
broken  and' disoontinuous  method  of 
treatment  'by  shost  sections  and  par»* 
graphs^  which  «  sufegeet  of  this  n^ure 
has  neoessmrily  impoaed  upon  Mva*. 
Had  it  05bKided  with>ear  purpose^ 
go  more  into  detaM^  we  oouM  have;  d«> 
lighted  ourneadera  wkb  some  brmiaat 
exampks  of tphilooophieal  penetratioD, 
epphed  to  questionB  interesting  firom 
i^eir  knportanoeordifficttlty,  unth  the 
li^»piest  efiset.  As  it  is,  we  shall  con* 
tent  oorsdvea  with,  aaying,  that,  in 
•By  demoitary  work,  it  has  not  been 
omr  fortune  to  wUnesa  a  rarer,  oomlu-* 
Batii^i  of  analytical  aoutenesB,  with 
severity  of  judgroebt ;  and  when  we 
add  that  tl^Me  quaHtiea  are  recom* 
mended  by  a  sehoian-fike  eleganonHif 
■Banner}  we  suppose  it  hardly  necea-i 
8ary  to  add,  that  Dr  Whatdya  is  ia* 
eompanrablyi  the  best  book  of  ita  clas8» 
since  the  days  of  CampbeU'a  Fhihsom 
f^  of  Bhetorio. 


answer  is  preparetl  beforehand,  by  falsely  sjiaping  the  question.  The  accessary  cir- 
cumstaace,  as  "  distinguished  from  prose^*^  already  prepares  a  false  a«swer  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  problem.  Poetry  cannot  be  distingui^ed  from  prose  without  presupposing 
the  whole  question  at  issue.  Those  who  deny  that  metre  is  the  characteristic  distinc- 
tion of  poetry,  deny,  by  implication,  that  prose  can  be  truly  opposed  to  prosfc  Some 
have  imagined,  that  the  prefer  opposition  wbs  between  poetry  and  science;  bnt  8up>- 
pose  that  this  is  an'impetfect  opposition,  and  suppose  even  that  there  is -no  adequate 
opposition^  or  counterpole,  this  is  no  more  than  happens  in  many  other  cases.  One  of 
two  poles  is  often  without  a  name,  even  where  the  idea  is  fully  assignable  in  analysis. 
But  at  aU  eventa  the  expression,  as  ^^  distinjgpuished  from  prose,"  is  a  subtle  instance  of 
0  petUio  pHndpiL 

[NoTV— Jn  what  is  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
ttithjrmenie,  as  determined  by  FacciolaU,  we  must  be  understood  with  an  txdusivs  ra» 
ferencero  rhetoric.    In  logic  the  old  acceptation  cannot  be  disturbed.]  t    Z 
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JLCHAfTMR  OMITTSD  IN  TiiE  ^.IFE  OF   *'  MANfiilS  lyAUCM* 


.  AvTca  Toniay  Biodkin.  had  b«eii 
irorking  with  m«  an-  the  toard  fair 
m^re  thM  iiaur  yeara  ia  thei  «Apa«i^ 
^^feMmai^  saperintwding  tho  woek<« 
ilN»  departtDent^  together  with  tbt 
Mtaouct  and  coBveraatiaft  of  JoeBreor 
hf,  Wditer  CirfTj  and  ISmothy  Tap^ 
my  three  hounden;  appo^Btiees^  I 
thought  I  mighi  lippea  him  awee^  to 
try^his  hand  in  the  diapingline^  espe4 
teiaily  with'  the  clothes  of  i^uch  of  our 
austomera-  as  I  hamw  were  not  very 
Bice,  provided  they  got  enough  of  cmU 
tii^  from  the  Manchester  naiiu^M^ 
tnre^  wa^  i^oomto  i^Mke  themsel^^ea 
in.  The  npshoty  however,  proved  to 
a  moraleertainty^  that  such  a  length 
of  tetheT'  is  not  ehamcey  for  youths 
and  that  a  master  cannot  be  too  miftdi 
an  the  bead  of  hia  own  bwneas. 
:  It  was  m  the  ple^nt  month  of 
June,  sometime,  maybe-  six  or  eight 
days,  aiber  the  burth-»day  of  our  good 
aid  Jcing  George  ihe  Third— for  I  re- 
aolieet  Qie  witheriog  tomehes  «f  iity- 
oak,  «md  flo«ver»  were  stiU  sticking  up 
bdimd  the  signs,  ttid  «wer  the  lami^ 
posts, — that  my  respsicted  aequaia* 
tanee  and  customer,  Peter  Farrdi,  the 
baker,  to  whom  I  have  made  many  a 
good  suit  of  pepper* and« salt  cbthes, 
•'-^wfaich  he  preferred  from  their  not 
^btying  so  easily  with  the  bak^ouse 
•'^'eaUed  in  upon  me,  jrequestipg  me, 
iit  a  vei^  pretaing  manner,  to  take  a 
pleasure  ride  up  witht  him  the  length 
of  Roslin,  in  Lis  good^arother's  bit 
pteeton,  to  eat  a  whe^i  strawberries, 
and  see  how  the  forthooming  harvest 
was  getting  oni 

That  the  ofibr  was  friendly,  ad- 
mitted not  of  doubt,  but  I  did  iot 
like  to  accept^for  two-dhvee  reascma;- 
among  which  was,  in  the  first  place, 
my  awareness  of  the  danger  of  riding 
in  such  vehicles, — having  read  sundry 
times  in  the  newspapers,  of  folk  ha- 
ing  been  tumbled  out  of  them,  drunk 
#r  sober,  head-foremost,  and  having 
got  eyes  knocked  ben,  skulls  dowred, 
find  collar- bones  broken ;  and,  in  the 
Second  place,  the  -expense  of  feeding 
the  horse,  together  with  our  fiading 
ourselves  in  meat  and  drink  during 
the  journey,— let  alone  tolls,  straw- 
berries and  efeamj  bawbees  to  the 


waiteri  and  what  no^. .  Biit  let  me 
'Speak  theJcnockflunvdowQ  truth^  and 
illtame  the  Peil^-^above ,  all^  I  wa^ 
f^id  of  being  seen  by  my  employer^ 
wheeling  about,  o^  a  w^k-day«  like 
ag^nd^man^  dressed  out  ip,m^  best» 
and  leaving  my  business  to  min^  itf* 
fielf,  as  it  best  could*  ,    , 

feter  Farrel^  however,  being  a  ma|i 
of  determination,  stuck  to  ms  text 
like  a  .horse-leech  ;  so,  after  a,  great 
totdo,  and  congiderable  arglerbar^ 
gl^g>  he  got  me,  by  dint  of  powerful 
persuasion^  to  give  him  ipy  .hand  oa 
the  sul^ect*  j^ccordingly,  at  tne.  hp^r 
4^>pQinted,  I  popped  up  the  backoloan 
with  my.  stick,  in  my  hand,— P^^ 
having  agreed  to  ]be  waiting  for  me  op 
the  road«(^e,  a  Vit  beyond  the  head 
^f  the  town.  The  cat  should  be.  l^t 
put  of  the  pock  by  myvdeclaring,  ^hat 
Nanse,  the^  good^i^e,  had  also  a  foiger 
in  the  pie,-*-i^,.do  what  ye  ll^e,  wofi 
Gsen  wiU  mpke  thcar  points  goo^r*- 
she  having  overcome  me  in  her  wheed- 
ling' ^y,;by  telling  me,  that  it  ws^» 
curious  I  fa^d  no  ambition  to  speel 
the  ladder  of  gentility,  and  hold  vp 
my  chin  in  imitation  of  my  betters. ; 

That  we  had  a  most  beautifvd  drive 
I  cannot  deny ;  for  though  X .  would 
not  4dlow  Feter  to  touch  the  horse 
with  the  whip,  in  ^se,  it  might  jn^i 
away,  fling,  or.  trot  ower  fast,;:7and  «o 
we  made  but  plow  .pr<)gressr— little 
more  even  than  viralku)g>.  >et^  as  I 
told  hin^  it  gave  a  man  leisure  to  use 
hii  eyeSi  and  midce  o^rvation  toi  the 
right  and  the  left ;  and  so  we  had  a 
prime  look  of  ILiasswade,— ^and  New* 
bottle  Abbey,— rand  Melville  Castle^ 
•r-and  Dryden  wood^j-^and  Haw<ir 
thornden,^-T-and  the  pi^fief  mills,. and 
the  Ueacbfield, — and  so  on.  The  day 
was  bright  and  beautiful,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  summer  came  over  our  bosoms ; 
the  flowers  blossomed  and  the  birdii 
sang ;  and,  as  the  sun  looked  from  the 
blue  sky,  the  quiet  of  nature  banished 
from  our  thoughts  all  the  poor  ftnd 
paltry  cares  that  embitter  life,  and  all 
the  pitiful  cansider(|tions,whi^h  are 
but  too  apt  to  be  the  oniy  ^oqc^ns  of 
the  busy  and  bustlings  from  thms 
awaking  in  the  morning,  to  their  ly- 
ing down  on  the  pillow  of  evening 
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r^st.  Peter  and  mjrtelf  Mi  this  fioir* 
ctbly^  be,  M  be  confessed  to  me^  ha* 
vitig  entirely  forgk  the  four  pan^  soled 
leaves,  that  wete,  that  morning,  left 
by  his  lad^;  Peter  Crust,  in  the  oven, 
and  homed  to  stieks;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  do  what  I  iiked,  I  eould 
not  bring  myself  to  mind  what  piece 
t)f  work  I  had  Aat  morning  finished, 
till,  hr  on  the  road,  I  recollected  that 
it  was  a  pair  of  mouse-brown  spatter- 
dashes for  worthy  old  Mr  Mooley« 
pouch* 

Oh,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing,  now  and 
then,  to  get  a  peep  of  the  country. 
To  them  who  live  among  shops  and 
markets,  and  stone- walls,  and  butcher- 
stalls,  and  fishwives, — and  the  sm^ 
of  ready-made  tripe,  red  herring,  and 
Cheshire  cheeses, — the  sights,  and 
sounds,  and  smells  of  the  country 
bring  to  mind  the  sinless  days  of  the 
world  before  the  fall  of  man,  when  all 
was  love,  peace,  and  happiness.  Peter 
Farrel  and  I  were  transported  out  of 
our  seven  senses,  as  we  feasted  our 
eyes  on  the  beauty  of  the  green  fields. 
The  bumbees  were  bizzing  among  the 
gowans  and  blue-bells ;  and  a  thou- 
sand wee  birds  among  the  green  trees 
were  churm-churming  away,  filling 
earth  and  air  With  music,  as  it  were 
a  universal  hymn  of  gratitude  to  the 
Creator  for  his  unbounded  goodness 
to  all  his  creatures.  We  saw  the  trig 
country  lasses  bleaching  their  snow- 
white  linen  on  the  grass  by  the  water- 
side/ and  they  too  were  Ulting  their 
favourite  songs.  All  the  world  seem- 
ed happy,  and  I  could  scarcely  believe 
—what  1  kent  to  be  true  for  ?Jl  that— 
that  we  were  still  walking  in  the 
realms  of  sin  and  misery.  The  milk- 
cows  were  nipping  the  dovery  parks, 
and  chewing  their  cuds  at  their  lei- 
fiure ;— the  wild  partridges  whidding 
about  in  pairs,  or  birring  their  win^  one. 


in  the  Sodety  of  tivefr  witea  anddtil* 
dren.    Ah !  «udi  were  a  blissful  lot ! 

During  our  ride,  Peter  Farreland  I 
had  an  immense  deal  of  rational  con- 
versation on  a  variety  of  matters,  Peter 
having  seen  great  part  of  ^e  world  in 
hia  youth,  from  having  made  two  vby- 
ages  to  Greenland  with  his  uncle,  who 
was  the  mate  of  a  whahs-veeRsel.  To 
relate  all  that  Peter  tokl  me  he  had 
seen  and  witnessed  in  his  fbr^away  tra«* 
vels,  among  the  white  bears  and  the 
ftozen  seas,  would  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  the  reader's  time,  and  of  mf 
papOT ;  but  as  to  its  being  very  divert^ 
ing,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Howw 
ever,  when  Peter  came  to  the  years  of 
discretion,  Peter  had  sense  enough  ia 
his  noddle  to  discover,  that  ^<  avowing 
fltane  gamers  no  fog ;"  and  having  got 
an  inkling  of  the  penny-pie  manufao4 
tare  when  he  was  a  wee  smout,  he 
yoked  to  the  baking  trade,  tooth  and 
nail ;  and,  in  the  course  of  years^- 
thumped  butter-bakes  with  his  eibowir 
to  some  purpose ;  so  that,  at  the  time 
of  our  oolleaguing  together,  Peter  was 
well  to  do  in  the  world-^ad  bought 
his  own  bounds,  and  built  new  ones 
^-eouldlay  down  the  bhmt  for  his  arti- 
cle, and  take  the  measure  of  the  mark-* 
ets,  by  laying  up  wheat  in  his  grana-^ 
ries  against  the  day  of  trouble— to  wit 
-—rise  of  prices. 

^' Well,  Peter,"  said  I  to  him,  **  see- 
ing that  ye  read  the  newspapers,  and 
have  a  notion  of  things,  what  thinic 
ye,  just  at  the  present  moment,  of  af* 
fairs  in  general?"         ^  ' 

Peter  cocked  up  his  lugs  at  this  ap^ 
peal,  and^ looking  as  wise  as  if  he  had 
been  Solomon's  nephew,  gave  a  know- 
ing smirk,  and  said,-^ 

"  la  it  foreign  or  domestic  affainr 
that  you  are  after,  Maister  Wauch  ? 
for  the  question  is  a  six  quarters  wide 


with  fright  over  the  hedges; — and 
the  blue-bonneted  ploughmen  on  the 
road  cracking  their  whips  in  wanton- 
ness, and  whistling  along  amid  the 
clean  straw  in  their  carts.  And  then 
the  rows  of  snug  cottages,  with  their 
kailyards  and  their  gooseberry  bushes/ 
with  the  fruit  hanging  from  the 
branches  like  ear-rings  on  the  neck  of 
a  lady  of  fashion.  How  happy,  thought 
we  both, — both  Peter  Parrel  and  me; 
—how  happy  might  they  be,  who, 
without  worldly  pride  or  ambition, 
passed  their  days  in  such  situations. 


I  was  determined  not  to  be  beat  by 
man  of  woman  bom ;  so  I  answered 
with  almost  as  much  deverality  as 
himself,  *'  Oh,  Mr  Farrel,  as  to  our  fo- 
reign concerns,  I  trust  I  am  ower  loyal 
a  subject  of  George  the  Third,  to  have 
any  doubt  at  all  about  them,  as  the 
Bonaparte  is  yet  to  he  bom  that  will 
ever  beat  our  r^ulars  abroad — to  say 
nothing  of  our  volunteers  at  home  ; 
but  what  think  you  of  the  paper  spe-& 
cie — the  national  debt — borough  re- 
form>-^the  poor-rates— and  the  Catho« 
lie  questioih?" 
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.  I  dotiiollMiik Beter  Jeakmted  I  eyer 
find  so  miidi  in  mj  noddle ;  bat  when 
lie  Bftw  I  had  put  him  to  hit  mettle^ 
heilid  his  best  to^ve  me  satisfactory 
answers  to  my  queries^  sayine,  that  tiU 
IKcdd  oame  in  fashion^  it  womd  not  be 
tor  my  own  inta%8t,,or  that  of  my  fa- 
mily, to  refuse  bank-notes^  for  whic^^ 
he  would>  any  day  of  the  year,  give 
me  as  many  quarter  loayes  as  I  cmild 
.^acry,.  to  say  nothing  of.  coorse  flour 
for  the  prentices'  soones,  and  bran  for 
the  pigs — that  the  national  debt  would 
.take  care  of  itself  long  after  both  him 
and  I  were  gathered  to  our  fathers  ; 
.  «and  that  indmdual  debt  was  a  much 
'  more  hazardous,  pressing,  and  po'sonal 
concern,  far  more  likely  to  come  home 
to  our  more  immediate  bosoms  and 
businenes— that  the  best  species  of 
•borough  reform  was  every  one's  com- 
mencing to  make  amendment  in  their 
-own liyesand  conversations — that  poor- 
rates  wero  likely  to  be  worse  before 
ih^  were  bett»;  and  that,  as  to  the 
;  Catholic  question,—"  But,  Mansie," 
said  he,  "  it  would  give  me  great  plea- 
6ur«  to  hear  your  candid  and  judicious 
c^nion  of  Popery  and  the  Papists." 

I.  saw,  with  half  an  ee,  that  Peter 
was  trying  to  put  me  to  my  mettle, 
.  and  I  devoutly  wished,  that  I  had  had 
JamesBatter  at  my  elbow,  to  have  given 
him  play  for  his  money— James  be- 
ing the  longest-headed  man  that  ever 
drove  a  shuttle  between  warp  and 
woof;  but,  most  fortunately,  just  as  I 
was  going  to  say,  that  "  every  honest 
man,  who  wished  well  to  the  good  o£ 
his  country,  could  only  have  one  opi- 
nion on  that  subject," — ^wecarae  to  the 
bye-road,  that  leads,  away  o£P  on  the 
right-hand  side  down  to  Hawthorn- 
den  ;  and  we  observed,  from  the  curi- 
ous ringle,  that  one  of  the  naig's  fore- 
ahoon  was  loose ;  which  consequently 
put  an  end  to  die  discussion  of  this 
important  national  question,  before 
Peter  and  I  had  time  to  get  it  com- 
fortably settled  to  (he  world's  satufac- 
tkm. 

The  upshot  was,  that   we   were 

needcessitated  to  dismount,  and  lead 

'  the  animal  by  the  head,  forward  to 

Kittlerig,  where.  Mackturk  Spa^ible 

keep  his  smith's  shdp;  in  order  that, 

with  his  hammer,  he  might  make  fast 

the  loose  nails: — and  that  him  and 

his  foresman  did  in  a  couple  of  hur- 

-ries ;  me  and  Peter  looking  over  them, 

'  while  they  pelt-pelted  away  with  the 

beast's  foot  beiwsen  their  Iqives^  as  if 


we  had^boeir  a  couple  of  grand  gentle- 
men incog. ;  and  so  we  were  to  hint. 

After  getting  ourselves  again  de- 
cently mounted,  and  giving  Sparrible 
a  consideration  for  his  trouble,  Peter 
took  occasion,  from  the  home  pasting 
its  shoe,  to  make  a  few  apropos  mond 
observatiolis,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Hev.  Mr  Wiggie,  on  the  uncertainties 
which  it  is  every  man's  lot  to  encoun« 
ter  in  the  weariful  pi^rimage  of  hu* 
man  life.  "  There  is  many  a  slip 
'tween  the  cup  and  the  lip,"  said 
Peter. 

*'  And  indeed,  Mr  Farrel,  ye  never 
spoke  a  truer  y/oxfi"  said  I.  "  We 
are  here  to-day — ^yonder  to-morrow ; 
this  moment  we  are  shining  like  the 
mid-day  sun,  and  on  the  next,  pugh ! 
we  go  out  like  the  snuff  of  a  caudle." 

"  But,  Maister  Wauch,"  quo'  Pe- 
ter  who  was  a  hearer  of  ^he  Parish 
Church,  "  you  dissenting  bodies  aye 
take  the  black  side  of  things ;  never 
considering  that  the  doubtful  shadows 
of  affairs  sometimes  brighten  up  into 
the  cloudless  daylight.  For  instance^ 
now,  there  was  an  old  fellow-appren- 
tice of  my  father's,  who,  like  myself, 
was  a  baker,  his  name  was  Charlie 
Cheeper;  and,  both  his  father  and 
mother  dying,  when  he  was  yet  hard- 
ly in  trowsers,  he  would  have  been 
left  without  a  hame  in  the  world,  had 
not  an  old  widow  woman,  who  had 
long  lived  next  door  to  diem,  and 
whose  only  breadwinner  was  her  spin- 
ning-wheel, taken  the  wee  wretchie  - 
in. to  share  her  morsel.  For' several 
years,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  tl^  callant  was  a  perfect 
dead-weight  od  the  concern,  and  per- 
haps, in  her  hours  of  greater  distress, 
the  widow  regretted  the  heedlessness 
of  her  Christian  charitr;  but  Chsurlie 
had  a  winning  way  witn  him,  and  she 
(jbuld  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  turn 
him  to  the  door.  By  the  time  he  was 
seven, — and  a  ra^ed  coute  he  was  as 
ever  stepped  without  8hoes,-*he  could 
fend  for  himself,  by  running  messages 
^—holding  horses  at  shop-doors — wm« 
ning  bools  and  selling  them — and  so 
on ;  so  that,  when  he  had  collected 
half-a- crown  in  a  penny  pig,  the 
widow  sent  him  to  the  school,  where 
he  got  on  like  a  hatter,  and,  in  a 
Httle  while,  could  both  read  and 
write.  When  he  was  ten,  be  was 
bound  apprentice  to  Saanders  Snaps, 
in  the  Back-row,  whose  grandson  has 
yet,  as  you  knowj,  the  sign  of  the 
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Wheat  ?9hettf  $  AAd  for  five  yhtM  hm 
behaved  himself  like  his  betrer». 

^'  Well,  sir,  when  bis  time  was  out» 
Chariie  had  an  ambition  to  see  the 
world ;  and^  by  working  for  a  montk 
or  two  as  a  joumejnoian  in  tbe  <7i4s»* 
market  at  Edinb^gh,  he  raked  at 
tnuch  together,  as  took  him  up  to 
London  in  the  steerage  of  a  Leitll 
smack.  For  several  years  nothing 
was  beard  of  him>  except  an  ocea« 
filonal  present  of  a  shawl;  or  so  on,  to 
the  widow,  who  had  been  so  kind  tb 
him  in  his  helpless  years ;  ^  and  aft 
length  a  farewell  present  of  some 
little  money  came  tO'  her^  with  his 
blessing  for  past  favonrs,  saying  that 
he  was  off  for  good  and  all  to  America. 
*^  In  tbe  course  of  time.  Widow  Amoe 
became  frail  and  sandblind.  She  was 
unable  to  work  for  herself^  and  the 
charity  she  had  shewn  to  o^rs  no 
one  seemed  disposed  to  extend  to  her. 
Her  only  ohOd^  Jeanie  Amos,  was  obli- 
ged to  leave  her  service,  and  come  home 
Co  the  house  of  poverty^  to  guard  her 
mother's  grey  hairs  from  at^ddent,  and 
to  divide  with  her'the  Httle  she  could 
make  at  the  trade  of  mahgling ;  for, 
with  the  money  thai  Charlie  Cheepfer 
had  sent,  before  leaving  the  country, 
the  old  woman  had  bought  a  cdendar^ 
and  let  it  out  to  the  n^ghbours  at  so 
much  an  hour ;  honest  poverty  having 
many  shifts. 

*\  Matters  had  gone  on  in  this  way 
for  two  or  three  fitftil  years;-  and 
Jeanie,  who,  whea  die  had  come-home 
from  servi6e,  was  a  buxom  and  bloom- 
ing  lass,  although  yet  but  a  wee  ad- 
vanced in  her  thirties,  began  to  i^ew> 
Hke  all  earthly  thingb,  that  sHe  was 
wearing  past  her  best  -Some  said  dii^ 
she  had  lost  hopes  of  CharUe's  return ; 
and  others,  that,  come  hame  when  he 
liked,  he  would  never  look  over  his  left 
shoulder  after  ^ler. 

'  *'  Well,  sir,  as  f^t  as  death,  I  mind 
mysell,  when  a  laddie,  of  the  rumpus 
the  thing  made  in  the  town.  One 
Saturday  night,  a  ^hole  washing  df 
old  Mrs  Pemickity's,  that  had  been 
cent  to  be  calendared^  vanished  hke 
lightning,  no  one  knew  where:  the 
old  lady  was  neither  to  hold  nor  bind  ; 
and  nothing  would 'serve  her,  but  ha- 
ving both  the  old  woman  and  her 
daughter  committed  to  the  Tolbooth. 
60  to  the  Tolbooth  they  went,  weeping 
and  watHng;  followed  by  a  crowd, 
iwho  cried  h>udly  out  at  me  sin  and 
iniqutty  of  the  proceeding;  because 


the  hotiestyof  die  pHsanei^^tlu>ugh 
impea(^ed>  wasuninmeaclmMe;  tb4 
IBobwere furious ;  andbsforetbe Sm^ 
i3«y  sun  arose,  old  Mrs  Femkkitf 
Wwakened  with  a  sore  throat,^  ^evcFf 
pane  of  her  windows  haviiig4w0iF  w^ 
raculoudy  broken  dtningi'tiMt  desA 
hours*  '  •'  '-r  %t  ..* 

. ''  The  mother  and  the  daughfter 
were  kept  in  custody  /until  llie  Moon 
day ;:  when,  as  th^  wens  statfdteg, 
malang  adeclaratio&of  theirinMoeim 
before  the-  j  ustioes,  who  should  foiite 
in  but  Frande  Deep,  the  Sheriff ofBeet, 
^ith'an  brish  vagnmtand  his"wift(,«^ 
two  tinklers,  who  were  Ibdgifig  nflite 
Back-row,  and  in  whode  |MMNiSiio»  tite 
bundle  was  found  bocBiyy  basket' and 
ail.  Such  a  dwerhag  a»  ther  A^  set 
up ;  it  ctid  all  honest  folk's  hearts  go»d 
to  hear  it.  Mrs  Berniekity  and  her 
-las8>  to  save  their  baedn,  'Wtirs- obliged 
to  be  let  out  by  a  back  door  s  amd;  as 
the  Justices  were  about  to  disdiaisge 
the  two  prisoners,  who  had  been  so 
tii]jusdy  and  injturiou^y  saspeotid,  a 
stranger  forced  his  way  to  the  middle 
of  the  flooTy  and  took  the  1^  wonan 
in  his  arms!" 

"  Charlie  Cheeper  returned,'  fbr  a 
gold^guinea^"  said  I. 

**  And  no  other  it  viras, "  saidl^Mer, 
resuming  his  Comical  story^  **^be 
world  £M  flowed  upon  him  to  bis 
heart's  desire.  Overin  Vitghiiahehad 
<given  up  the  baking  bimnssA,  and 
cornmenced  planter;*  and,  after  fmn 
t>f  industrious  exertion^  having  made 
enough  and  to  spare/  he  had  returned 
to  «p^  the  rest  ef  his 'days,  in  peace 
and  plenty,  in  his  nadve  town.'*  - 
•  "  Noit  to  interrupt  you,'^  added  I, 
"  Mr  Farrel/  I  think  I  could  wager 
something  mair."  ~ 

*•  You  are  a  witch  of  a  guesser  I 
see,  Mansie,**  said  Peter ;  ^*  and  I  see 
what  you  Me  at.  Well,  sir^  y6W  are 
right  again^  j^or,  od  the  ver>f  day 
week  that  Patrrolr  MakiBagudiW  and 
4iia  spouse  got  their  heads  shavett,  and 
were  sent  to  beat  hemp  in  the- Mew 
Bridewell  on  the  CahonkiH,  -  Jeanie 
Amos  became  Mrs  Cheeper ;  the  ca« 
lendar  and  the  spmninjg-wheel  wefe 
botb  burned  by  a  crowd  ef  wicked 
weans,  before  old  MrsPemickity^sdoory 
raising  such  a  smoke  as  almost  smeak- 
ed  her  to  a  rizzar'd  haddock  ;>aild  the 
old  widow,  under  the  snug  laofo^  her 
ever  grateful  son-in*law/ spent  the  re* 
mainder  ef  her  Chnatlot  Mfo  in  peace 
and  pnosperity." 
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rJf  !Vb«t ftoiyeodftaft Hron^it," said 
Ji^i  *^  tMiE  £a«vd ;  neitber  Jew  nor 
€k*ttld*dare^i8p«te  that;  and  a«  to 
tb»  ietiing  of  it,  I  do  not  think  vamBk 
of^omaa  born,  exoiept  maybe  Jtaaet 
B«tav>iwho.is  «  ncoBiich,  could  have 
liHidled  It  uiore  prettily.  I  like  to 
hear  yirtue  aye  getting  its  ain  re« 
wmd:'>    •  •• 

r  Mm  these  'dividiial  words  were  fisIU 
■igJrom  vy  lips>  we  approached  the 
V  mid  «f -our  journey,  the  RosGn-Inn^ 
boose  ibeavin^  in  eight,  at  the  door 
<tf  Wtob  life  uid  Peter  louped  out,  an 
hostler,  with  a  yellow- striped  waist- 
<iMt,  and  white  calico  sleeves^  mean- 
tme  holding  the  naig's  head,  in  case 
it  should  spend  afT,  and  capsize  the 
fpnceriu    After  seeing  the  horse  and 
gig  put  into  the  staUe,  Peter  and  I 
'  «3led  up  our  shirt^necks,  and  after 
fookiagiit  our  watches,  as  if  time  was 
precioiisy  oxtered  away,  arm<'in-<erm, 
to  see  the  Chapel,  which  surpiisses  all, 
and  beats  coekfighting. 
.•It  isiua  unaeeountable  thing  to  me, 
bow  tb^Auld  folk  could  afford  to  build 
sooh  gnmd  Idrks  and  castles.    j[f  (mce 
,  gold  was  like  slate- stones,  there  is  a 
wbar^&il  -change  nowia-days,  I  must 
•onfess ;  for,  so  to  speak,  gold  guineas 
iectn  to  have  taken  flight  from  the 
land  along  with  the  wit<^es  and  war- 
loek8>  and  posterity  are  left  as  toom 
^  ti^  pockets  as  rodkit  gamblers.  • 
V  But  if  the.mainmon  of  precious 
.metals  be  now  totally  altogether  out 
i£  the  worid,  weel-»*wat  we  bad  a  cm- 
rioeity  still,  and .  that  was  a  cle^iy 
woman  wi^  a  long  stick,  that  rhaemed 
away,  and  better  rhaemed  away,  about 
$he  Prentiee's  Pillar,  who  got  a  knock 
psL  the  jpow  from  bis  jeatous  black- 
guardof  a  master — ^andabout  thed(^ 
sBid  the  denr,— ^nd  Sir  Thomas  this- 
ihii^  and  •  my  Lord  tother«ihing,  who 
lay.  buried  beneatb  the  broad  flag- 
atones  in  the^  rasty  coats  of  armour 
r-^Nandsu^  a  heap  of  havers,  that  no 
'throat  was  wide  enough  to-  swallow 
^ein  for  gospel,  although  geyan  en» 
Pertaining  I  allow.    However,  it  was 
a  real  farce ;  that  is  obtain. 
.    Oh,  but  the  building  was  a  grand 
tand  overpowering  fiight,  making  man 
40  dree  the  sense  of  bis  own  insiguifi^ 
•caace,  eT^i  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
lumdiwork:  First,  we  looked  over  our 
'Shoulders  to  the  ^imd  carved  roofs, 
'  where  the  swallows  swee-sweed,  as 
4be3r  4^ted  through  the  open  win* 
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dowsi  and.  the  y^ttering  sparrows  fed 
their  gorbals  in  the  m*  boles;  and 
syne  we  looked  sbudderiug  down  into 
the  dark  vaults,  wh«re  nobody  in  their 
senses  could  have  ventured,  though 
Peter  Farrel,  being  a  rash,  courageous 
Ibody,  was  keen  on  it,  having  beard 
kss  than  I  could  tell  him  of  such 
places  being  haunted  by  the  spirits  of 
those  whobave  died  or  been  murdered 
within  them  in  the  bloody  days  of  the 
old  times ;  or  of  their  being,  so  full  of 
foul  air,  as  to  extinguish  man's  breath 
in  his  nostrils  like  the  snuff  of  a  can- 
dle. Though  no  man  should  throw 
bis  life  into  jeopardy,  yet  I  commend 
all  for  taking  timeous  recreation — the 
King  himself  on  the  throne  not  being 
able  to  live  without  the  comforts  of 
life;  and  even  the  fifteen  Lords  of 
Session,  with  as  much  powder  on  their 
wigs  as  wQuld  keep  a  small  family  in 
loaves  for  a-  week/  requiring  air  and 
exercise,  after  sentencing  vagabonds  to 
be  first  hanged,  and  then  their  clothes 
given  to  Jock  Heich,  and  then:  bodies 
to  Doctor  Monroe. 

Before  going  out  to'inspect  tbe  won- 
derfuk,  we  had  taken  the  natural  pre- 
caution to  tell  the  goodmaa  of  the  inn^ 
that  we  would  be  back  to  take  a  # hack 
of  something  from  him>  at  such  and 
such  an  hour;  and,  having  bad  our 
bellvful  of  theChapel,-**-and  the  Pren- 
tice s  Pillar, — and  the  vaults, — and  the 
cleipy  auld  wife  with  the  lang  stick, 
—-we  found  that  we  had  still  half  *aw 
hour  to  spare ;  so  took  a  stroll  into  the 
Kirkyard,  to  see  if  Ve  could  find  out 
if  any  of  the  martyrs  bad  been  buried 
•there-away-abouts. 

We  saw  a  good  few  bead-stones, 
.you  may  m^e  no  doubt,  both  ancient 
and  modern ;  but  nothing  out  of  the 
coorae  of  nature;  so,  the  day  being 
pleascoit,  Mr  Farrel  and  m&sat  down 
on  a  through- stane,  below  an  old  haw^ 
thorn,  and  commenced  chatting  on  the 
Pentland  Hills — the  river  £sk — Pen* 
nicuick — Glencorse— and  all  the  rest 
of  tbe  beautiful  country  witbiU'Wght. 
A  mooly  auld  skull  was  lying  among 
the  grass,  and  Peter,  as  he  spoke,  was 
aye  stirring  it  about  with  his  stick. 

'*  I  never  touched  a  dead  man's 
bones  in  my  life,"  said  I  to  Peter, 
*'  nor  would  I  for  a  sixpence.  Who 
might  that  have  belonged  to,  now,  I 
wonder?  Maybe  to  a  baker  or  a 
taikw,  in  his  cUy  and  generatioQ,  like 
yoaaad  I,  Peter;  or  maybe  to  ane  of 
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the  grekt  Sfndalrs  wtth  th^fr  ooats-of- 
maiU  that  the  auUl  wife  was  cracking 
ao  crousely  about  ?"  . 

"  Deil  may  care,"  said  Peter ;  "  but 
are  you  really  frighted  to  touch  a  skully 
Mansie?  You  would  make  a  bad 
doctor  I'm  doubting,  then ;  to  say  no* 
thing  of  a  resurrection  man." 

^'  Doctor !  I  would  not  be  a  doctor 
for  all  the  gold  and  silver  on  the  walla 
of  Solomon's  temple—" 

**  Yet  you  would  think  the  young 
doctors  suck  in  their  trade  with  their 
mother's  milk,  and  could  cut  off  one 
another's  heads  as^ast  as  look  at  you. 
t— Speaking  of  skulls,"  added  Peter, 
**  I  mind  when  my  father  lived  in  the 
under  flat  of  the  three-story  house  at 
the  top  of  Dalkeith  street,  that  the 
Misses  Skinflints  occupied  the  middle 
,  story,  and  Doctor  Chicken  weed  had 
the  one  above,  with  the  garrets,  in 
which  was  the  laboratory. 

"  Weel,  ye  observe,  in  getting  to 
the  shop,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
knock  at  the  Doctor's  door,  but  just 
proceed  up  the  narrow  wooden  stair, 
facing  the  top  of  which  was  the  shop- 
door,  which,  for  light  to  the  custom- 
ers' feet,  was  generally  allowed  to 
stand  open. 

'^  For  a  long  time,  the  Doctor  had 
heard  the  most  unearthly  noises  in  his 
house, — as  if  a  thunder-bolt  was  in 
the  habit  of  coming  in  at  one  of  the 
sky-lights,  and  walking  down  stairs ; 
and  the  MissesSkinflints  had  more  than 
once  nearly  got  their  door  carried  off 
the  hinges ;  so  they  had  not  the  life  of 
dogSf  for  constant  startings  and  sur- 
prises. At  first  they  had  no  ^th  in 
,  ghosts  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  time, 
they  came  to  be  alike  doubtful  on  that 
point ;  but  you  shall  hear. 

**  The  foundation  of  the  mystery 
was  this.  The  three  mischievous  lad- 
dies—the apprentices — after  getting 
their  daily  work  over,  of  making  pills 
and  potions  for  his  Majesty's  unfor- 
tunate subjects,  took  to  the  trick  of 
mounting  i^  human  skull,  like  that, 
upon  springs,  so  that  it  could  open 
its  mouth,  and  setting  it  on  a  stand  at 
the  end  of  the  counter,  could  make  it 
.  gape,  and  turn  from  side  to  side,  by 
pulling  a  string. 

**  The  door  being  left  purposely  agee, 
—whenever  the  rascals  saw  a  fit  sub- 
ject— they  set  the  skull  a- moving  and 
a-gaping ;  the  consequence  of  whidi 
;'Vas,  thsit  many  a  poor  customer  de« 


Boended  wtthotit  ooimthig  the  number 
of  steps,  and  after  bouncing  against 
Dr  Chickenweed's  panels,  pky^  flee 
down  to  tr^  the  strength  of  those  of  the 
Misses  Skinflints.  One  of  the  two  in- 
stantly darted  down  after  the  evanish- 
ed  patient ;  and,  after  assisting  her  or 
him, — whichever  it  might  chance  .ta 
be, — to  gain  their  feet,  begged  of  then» 
not  to  mention  what  they  had  seen, 
as  the  house  was  haunted  by  the  ghost 
of  an  old  maiden  aunt  of  their  mas- 
ter's, who  had  died  abroad,  and  that 
the  thing  would  hurt  his  feelings,  if 
ever  it  came  to  his  ears." 

'*  Dog  on  me,"  said  I,  "  if  ever  I 
heard  of  such  a  trick,  since  ever  I  was* 
born!    What  was  the  upshot?" 

'*  The  upshot  was,  that  the  thing 
might  have  continued  long  enough, 
and  the  laboratory  been  left  as  desert- 
ed as  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness,  had 
not  a  fat  old  woman  fallen,  one  day, 
perfectly  through  the  Doctor's  door, 
and  dislocated  her  ankle, — which  un- 
fortunately incapadtateMi  her  from 
making  a  similar  attack  on  that  of  the 
Misses  Skinflints.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  conspiracy  wasdetected^— 
the  Doctor's  aunt's  ghost  laid — ^and  the 
fat  old  woman  carried  down  on  a  shut- 
ter to  her  bed,  where  she  lay  till  her 
ankle  grew  better  in  the  course  of  na» 
ture." 

It  being  near  the  hour  at  which  we 
had  ordered  our  dinner  to^  be  ready, 
we  rose  up  from  the  tombstone ;  and, 
after  taking  a  snuff  out  of  Peter's  box> 
we  returned,  arm  in  arm,  to  the  ta- 
vern, to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions. . 

Peter  Parrel  was  a  warm-hearted, 
thorough' going  fellow,  and  did  not 
like  half-measures,  such  as  swallowing 
the  sheepy  and  worrying  on  the  tail ; 
so,  after  having  ate  as  many  straw- 
berries as  we  could  well  stow  away,  he 
began  trying  to  fright  me  with  stories 
of  folk  taking  the  elic  passion, — the 
colic, — the  mulligrubs, — and  other 
deadly  maladies,  on  account  of  ne- 
glecting to  swallow  a  drop  of  something 
warm  to  qualify  the  coldness  of  the 
feuit ;  so,  after  we  had  discussed  good 
part  of  a  fore- quarter  of  lamb  and 
chopped  cabbage,  the  latter  a  prime 
dish,  we  took  first  one  jug,  and  syne 
another,  till  Peter  was  growing  tongue- 
tied,  and  as  red  in  the  face  as  a  bubbly- 
jock  ;  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  my  own 
^n  began  to  reel  with  the  merligoes. 
In  a  jifly,  both  of  us  found  our  hearts 
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waxhig  80  brave,  as  to  kick  and  spur 
at  all- niggardly  hesitation;  and  we 
lench  and  thumped  on  the  goodman 
of  the  inn-house's  mahogany  table,  as 
if  it  had  been  warranted  never  to 
break.  In  fact,  we  were  as  furious 
and  dbstrapulous  as  two  unchristened 
Turks;  and  it  ^as  a  mercy  that  we 
ever  thought  of  rising  to  come  away 
at  all.  At  the  long  and  the  last,  how- 
ever, we  found  ourselves  mounted  and 
trotting  home  at  no  allowance,  me 
telling  Peter,  as  far  as  I  mind,  to  give 
the  beast  a  good  creish,  and  not  to  be 
fHghted. 

The  evening  was  fine,  and  warmer 
than  we  could  haVe  wished,  our  cheeks 
glowing  like  dragoons'  jackets;  and 
as  we  passed  like  lightning  through 
among  the  trees,  the  sun  was  setting 
Di^h  a  golden  glory  in  the  wes^,  be- 
tween the  Pei^tland  and  the  Corstor- 
phine  Hills,  and  flashing  ill  upon  ua 
through  the  branches  at  every  open- 
ing. About  halfway  On  bur  road  back, 
wie  forgathered  with  Robbie  Maut, 
drucken  body,  shug-shuMng  away 
home,  keeping  the  trot  with  his  tale, 
and  his  bit  arm  shake-shaking  at  his 
tae  side,  on  his  grey  sheltie ;  so,  after 
carhailing  him,  we  bragged  him  to  a 
race  full  gallop,  for  better  than  a  mile 
to  the  toU.*  The  damage  we  did,  I 
dare  not  pretend  to  recollect  First, 
we  knocked  over  twodnink  Irishmen, 
that  were  singing  "  Erin-go-Bragh,'* 
arm-in-arm,— syne  we  rode  over  the 
top  of  an  old  woman  with  a  wheelbar- 
row of  cabbages, — and  when  we  came 
to  the  toD,  which  was  kept  by  a  fat 
man  with  a  red  waistcoat,  Robbie's 
pony,  being  like  all  Highlanders,  a 
wilftil  creature,  stopped  all  at  once ; 
and  though  he  won  the  half  mutqh- 
kin  by  getting  through  fifrst,  after 
driving  over  the  tollman,  it  was  at 
the  expense  of  poor  Robbie's  being 
ejected  from  his  stirrups  like  a  batter- 
ing ram,  and  disappearing  head-fore- 
most through  the  tollhouse  window, 
which  was  open. 

At  the  time,  all  was  war  and  rebel- 
lion with  the  tollman,  assatflt  and 
battery,  damages,  broken  panes,  and 
i/yhat  not ;  but,  with  skilful  ma- 
nagement,* and  a  few  words  in  the  pri- 
vate ear  of  Mr  Rory  Sneckdrawer,  the 
penny- writei*,  we  got  matters  souther- 
ed  up  when  we  were  in  our  sober 
senses,  though  I  shall  not  say  bow 
much  it  cost  us  both  in  preaching  and 
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pocket,  to  make  the  man  keep  a  calm, 
sough,  as  to  bringing  us  in  for  thepe^ 
nalty,rwhich  would  have  been  deadly* 
I  think  bla<{k  burning  shame  of  my- 
self to  make  mention  of  such  ploya 
and  pliskies ;  but,  after  all,^^  it  is  bet-^ 
ter  to  make  a  clean  breast. 

Hame  at  last  we  got,  making  fire* 
flee  but  of  the  Dalkeith  causeway 
stones  like  mad,  and  we  arrived  at 
our  own  door  between  nine  and  ten 
at  night,  still  in  a  half- seas- overish 
state.  I  had,  nevertheless,  sense  enough . 
about  me  remaining,  to  make  me  aware 
that  the  best^-  place  for  me  would  be 
my  bed ;  so,  after  making  Nanse  bring 
the  bottle  and  glass  to  the  door  on  a 
server,  to  give  Peter  Farrel  a  dram  by 
wayof^  doch-an-dorris,"  as  the  Gael*: 
ic  folk  say,  we  wished  him  a  good- 
night, and  left  him  to  drive  home  th» 
bit  gig,  with  the  broken  shaft  spliced 
with  ropcs>  to  his  own  bounds,  little 
jeajousing,  as  we  heard  next  morning, 
that  he  would  be  thrown  over  the 
back  of  it,  without  being  hurt,  by 
taking  too  sharp  a  turn  at  the  corner. 

After  a  tremendous  sound  sleep,  I 
was  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  though 
a  wee  drumly  about  the  head,  anxious 
to  inquire  at  Tommy  Bodkin,  the  head 
of  the  business  department,  me  being 
absent,  if  any  extraordinars  had  6c- 
curred  on  the  yesterday ;  amd  found 
that  the  only  particular  customer  ma- 
king inquiries  anent  me,  was  our  old 
friend,  Cursecowl,  savage  for  the  mea- 
sure of  a  kiUing-coat,  which  he  want- 
ed made  as  fast  as  directly.  Though 
dreadfully  angry  at  finding  me  from 
home,  and  unco  swithering  at  first,  he 
at  length,  after  a;volley  of  oaths  enough 
to  have  opened  a  stone  wall,  allowed 
Tommy  Bodkin  to  take  his  inches; 
but  as  he  swore  and  Went  on  speaking 
nonsense  all  the  time.  Tommy's  hand 
shook,  partly  through  fear,  and  partly 
through  anxiety  ;  and  if  he  went 
wrong  in  making  a  nick  in  the  paper 
here  and  there  in  a  wrong  place,  it 
was  no  more  than  might  have  been 
looked  for,  from  his  fright  and  inex- 
perience. 

In  the  twinkle  of  an  eye-lid,  I  saw 
that  there  was  some  mortal  mistake 
in  the  measurement ;  as,  unless  Citrse- 
cowl  had  lost  beef  at  no  allowance,  I 
knew,  judging  from  the  past,  that  it 
would  not  peep  on  his  corpus  by  four 
incfles.  The  matter  was,  however, 
now  past  all  earthly  remede,  and  there 
6  A 
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was  nodiing  to  be  done  but  Irusling  king  the  whole  town  of  Dalkeith  staoid 

t«  good  fortune,  and  allow ing  jthe  killf  enend.  I  saw  ithat  he  waj»  not  Ukiely^soon 

iog-coat  to    take  its  chance  #i  the  to  hold  out  a  flag  of  truoe^  so  I  judged 

world.    How  the  thing  happened,  I  it  best  for  both  parties  to  aoundi  a^fi^r-* 

have  bothered  and  beat  my  brains  to  ley  i  and  oflfer  either  to  take  bade  the 

no  purpose  to  make  out,  and  it  re-  coat,  or  relimd  part  (^4the,purcba8e<^ 

mains  a  wonderful  mystery  to  me  to.  money.  James  Batter  wds  sent  as  Am-* 

this  blessed  d^y ;  but  by  long  thought  basaador,  and  ike  latter  w^-i^eed 

on  the  subject,  both  when  awake  and  on  ;    Cursecowl  aceeptixig  ten  ahil- 

in  my  bed,  and  by  multifarious  cross-  lings  by  way  of  bloodHOOon^y,  and  raar» 

questionings  at  Tommy's  self,  con«  king  a  legacy  of  the  coat  to  Ms  ne^, 

ceming  the  paper  measurkigs,  lam  phew,  young  Killim'-  The  laddie  was  a 

devoudy  inclined  to  think,  that  he  perfect  world's- wonder  every  SundaVy 

mistook  the  nicking  of  the  side-seams  until  he.  at  last  rebelled,  ^nd  fairly 

and  the  shoulder  strap,  for  the  girth  threw  it  off;  and  I  was  always  in  bo^ 

of  the  belly-band.  dily  terror,  that,  had  he  gone  to  Edin- 

For  more  than  a  week  j' there  was  no-  burgh,  he  would  have  b^en  taken,  up 

thing  but  open  war  and   rebellimi  by  the  police,  on  suspidon  of  being  a 

throughout  the  parish,  Cursecowl  ma«  highway-robber. 


ART  THOU  THE  MAID  f  * 

Akt  thou  thet  maid  &om  whose  blue  eye 

Mine  drank  such- deep  delight  ? 
"^as  thine  that  voice  of  melody 

Which  charm'dtthe  silent  night  ? 

«  I  fain  wotdd  think  thou  art  not  she 
Who  hung  upon  mine  arm. 
When  love  was  yet  a  mystery, 
A  sweet,  resistless  charm. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  though  the  spell 

On  both  alike  Vere  cast : 
I  prayed  but  in  tbysighjt  to  dwell. 

For  thee,  to  breadie  my  last. 

Mine  inmost  secret  soul  was  thine. 

Thou  wert  enthroned  therein,  ^ 

Like  sculptured  saint  in  holy  shrine. 

All  free  from  guile  and  sin. 

And,  Heaven  forgive !  I  did  adore 

With  more  than  pilgrim's  zeal ;  ^ 
And  then  thy  smile-^ — ^But  oh  !  no  more ! 

No  more  may  I  reveal. 

Enough — we're  parted Both  must  own  ^ 

The  accursed  power  of  gold.  ^  ' 

I  wander  through  the  world  aione  ; 
Thou  hast  been  bought  and  sold. 

P.  W. 
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Wh  have  tiMre  than  once  exposed 
t)ie  nanrowness  and  weakneBs  ok  that 
dogma  80  pertkwcioQsly  adhered  to  by 
persons  of  eold  hearts  and  limited  an-» 
derstaadiiigs,  that  Religion  is  not  a  fit 
theme  fbr  poetical  genius,  and  that 
Sacred  Poetry  is  bejotid  the  powers 
of  uninspired  i^an.  We  do  not  know, 
that  the  grounds,  oo  which  that  dog- 
ma stands,  hate  e? er  heen  formaUy 
stated  by  any  Writer  hut  Samuel  John« 
sOti ;  jaiid  tnerefore^  with  all  respect, 
nay,  Teneration,  for  bis  memory,  we 
shall  now  siiortly  examine  his  state- 
ment, which,  though,  as  we  think,  al« 
together  unsatisfactory  and  sophisti- 
cal, is  yet  a  splendid  specimen  of  false 
reasoning,  and  therefore  worthy  of 
being  exposed  and  overthrown.  Dt 
Johnson  was  not  ofteti  utterly  wrong 
in  his  mature  and  considerate  judg- 
ments respecting  any  subject  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  mankind ;  he  was  a  good 
and  a  wise  being ;  but  sometimes  he 
did  grievously  err ;  and  neyer  more 
80,  than  in  his  vain  endeavour  to  ex- 
clude from  the  province  of  poeti'y, 
certainly  its  noblest,  and  highest,  and 
holiest  domain.  Shut  the  gates  of 
Heaven  agafast  Poetry,  and  her  flights 
alcmg  this  .earth  will  be  feebler  and 
lower — ^her  wings  clogged  and  heavy 
by  the  attraction  of  matter — and  her 
voice— like  that  of  the  caged  lark^  so 
di^rent  from  the  hymning  of  that  ae- 
rial bird  when  lost  to  sight  id  the  bo^ 
som  of  the  rosy  cloud— ^ill  fail  to  call 
forth  the  deepest  responses  from  the 
sanctuary  of  our  spirit.  * 

"  Let  no  pious  ear  be  efFended,"  says 
Johnson,  "  if  I  advance^  in  opposition 
to  many  authorities^  thatpoetical  devo- 
tion cannot  often  please.  The  doctrines 
of  religion  may  indeed  be  defended  in 
a  didactic  poem  ;  and  he  who  has  the 
happy  power  of  arguing  in  veree  will 
not  lose  it  because  his  subject  is  sa- 
cred. A  poet  may  describe  the  beauty 
and  the  grandeur  of  nature,  the  flowers 
of  spring  and  the  harvests  of  autumn, 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  tide  and  the  re- 
volutions of  the  sky,  and  praise  his 
Maker  in  lines  which  no  reader  shall 
lay  aside.  The  subject  of  the  disputa- 
tion is  not  piety,  but  the  motives  to 


piety ;  that  of  the  description  is  not 
God,  but  the  works  of  God.  Con;* 
templative.  piety,  or  the  intercourse 
between  GckI  and  the  human  soul, 
cannot  be  poetical.  Man  admitted  to 
implore  the  mercy  of  his  Creator,  and 
plead  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer^  is 
already  in  a  higher  state  than  poetry 
can  confer. 

"  The  essence  of  poetry  is  inven- 
tion ;  such  iavention  as,  by  producing 
something  uiiexpected,  surprises  and 
delights.  The  topics  of  devotion  are 
few,  and  being  few  are  universally* 
known ;  but  few  as  they  are,  they  can 
be  made  no  more;  they  can  receive 
no  grace  from  novelty  of  sentiment, 
and  very  little  from  novelty  of  ex- 
pression. Poetry  pleases  by  exhibit- 
ing an  idea  more  grateful  in  the  mind 
than  things  themselves  afford*  Thia 
effect  {proceeds  from  the  display  of 
those  partsof  nature  which  attract,  and 
the  concealment  of  those  that  repel, 
the  imagination  ;  but  religion  must 
be  shewn  as  it  is ;  suppression  and 
addition  equally  corrupt  it ;  and  ^uch 
aa  it  is,  it  is  known  already.  From 
poetry  the  reader  justly  expects,  and 
from  good  poetry  always  obtains,  the 
enlargement  of  his  comprehension  and 
the  elevation  of  his  fancy ;  but  this  is 
rarely  to  be  hoped  by  Christians  from 
metrical  devotion.  Whatever  is  great, 
desirable,  or  tremendous,  is  compri« 
sed  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Omnipotence  cannot  be  exalted ;  Infi- 
nity cannot  be  amplified ;  Perfection 
cannot  be  improved. 

"  The  employments  of  pious  medi- 
tation are  faith,  thanksgiving,  repent* 
ance,  bnd  supplication.  Faith,  inva- 
riably uniform,  cannot  be  invested  by 
lancy  with  decorations.  %  Thanksgi- 
ving, though  the  most  joyful  of  all 
holy  effusions,  yet  addressed  to  a  Be- 
ing without  passions,  is  confined  to  a. 
few  modes,  and  is  to  be  felt  rather 
than  expressed.  Repentance,  trem- 
bling in  the  presence  of  the  Judge,  is 
n(tt  at  leisure  for  cadences  and  epi- 
thets. Supplication  to  man  may  dif- 
fuse itself  through  many  topics  of 
persuasion  ;  but  supplication  to  Grod 
can  only  cry  for  mercy. 

"  Of  sentiments  purely  religious,  it 
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will  be  found  that  the  most  simple  c^« 
pression  is  the  most  sublime.  Poetry 
loses  its  lustre  and  its  power^  Ipcause 
it  is  applied  to  the  decoration  of  some* 
thing  more  excellent  than  itself.  All 
that  pious  verse  can  do  is  to  help  the 
raeraory,  and  delight  the  ear,  and  for 
these  purposes  it  maybe  very  useful ; 
but  it  supplies  nothing  to  the  mind. 
The  ideas  of  Christian  Theology  are 
too  simple  for  eloquence,  too  sacred 
for  fiction,  and  too  majestic  for  orna- 
ment ;  to  recommcaid  them  by  tropes 
and  figures,  is  to  mt^nify  by  a  con- 
cave mirror  the  sidereal  hemisphere." 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  see  that; 
here  Dr  Johnson  confesses  that  sacred 
subjects  are  not  unfit — that  they  are 
fit — for  didactic  and  descriptive  poet- 
ry. Now,  this  is  a  very  wide  and 
comprehensive  admission ;  and^ being 
a  rfght^  and  natural,  and  just  admis- 
sion, it  cannot  but  strike  the  thought- 
ful reader  at  once  as  destructive  of 
tlip  great  dogma  by  which  Sacred  Poet- 
ry is  condemned.  The  doctrines  of 
Keligion  may  be  defended,  he  allows, 
in  a  didactic  poem-t-and,  pray,  how 
can  they  be  defended  unless  they  are 
also  expounded  ?  And  how  can  they 
be  expounded  without  being  steep- 
ed, as  it  were,  in  religious  feeling? 
Let  such  a  poem  be  as  didactic  as 
.  can  possibly  be  imagined,  still  it  must 
be  pervaded  by  die  very  spirit  of 
religion — and  that  spirit,  breathing 
throughout  the  whole,  must  also  be 
frequently  expressed,  vividly,  and  pas- 
sionately, and  profoundly,  in  particular 
passages ;  and  if  so,  must  it  not  be, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  a  Sacred  poem  ? 

13ut,  says  Dr  Johnson,  "  the  subject 
<^  the  -disputation  is  not  piety,  but 
the  motives  to  piety."  What  nonsense 
is  that!  Why  introduce  the  word 
^^  disputation,"  as  if  it  characterised 
justly  and  entirely  all  didactic  poetry  ? 
And  who  ever  heard  of  an  essential 
distinction  between  piety,  and  motives 
to  piety  ?  Mr  James  Montgomery,  in 
a  very  excellent  Essay  prefixed  to 
that  most  interesting  collection,  ^^  The 
-Christian  Poet,"  well  observes,  that 
"  motives  to  piety  must  be  of  the  na' 
turc  of  piety,  otherwise  they  could 
never  incite  to  it — the  precepts  and 
/?anctions  of  the  Gospel  might  as  well 
be  denied  to  be  any  part  of  the  Gos- 
pel." And,  for  our  own  parts,  we 
scarcely  know  what  piety  is,  separa- 
/e«l  from  its  motives — or  how,  so  sc- 
parattd,  it  could  be  expressed  iu  words 
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at  all  as  an  affection  of  the  souL  But, 
without:*  insisting  on  that,  every  heart 
must  feel  the  vanity — the  foolishness 
—of  an  argument,  founded  upon  a 
distinction  either  almost  verbal^  or 
so  litde  of  a  distinction,  as  absolutely 
to  require  metaphysical  acunien  to 
discern  it,  while  it  is  not  acknowledg- 
ed by  the  common  sense  and  common 
feeling  of  mankind.  '   ^ 

With  regard,  again^  to  descriptive 
poetry,  the  argument,  if  argument  it 
may  be  ^called,  is  still  more  lame  and 
impotent.  "A  poet,"  it  is  said,  **may 
describe  the  beaifty  anjd  the  grandeur 
of  nature,  the  fiowers.  of  the  springs 
and  the  harvests  of  autumn,  the  vi.» 
cis^itudes  of  the  tide,  and  the  revolu. 
tions  of  the  sky,  and  praise  his  Ma- 
ker in  lines  which  no  reader  shall  lay 
aside."  Most  true  he  may ;  but  then 
we  are  told,.'^  the  subject  of  the  de- 
scription is  not  God,  but  the  works  of 
God  !"  Alas !  what  trifling  —  what 
miserable  trifling  is  this  I  la  ^he 
works  of  God,  God  is  felt  to  be,  by  ui? 
his  creatures,  whom  he  has  endowed 
with  souls.  We  cannot  look  on  them, 
even  in  our  least  elevated  moods,  with* 
out  some  shadow  of  love  or  awe ;  in 
our  most  elevated  moods,  we  gaze  on 
them  with  religion.  By  the  very  con* 
stitution  of  our  intelligence,  the  ef- 
fects speak  of  the  eause.  We  are  led 
by  nature  up  to  nature's  Grod.  The 
Bible  is  not  the  only  revelation — ther^ 
is  another— dimmer  and  less  divine- 
yet  still  a  revelation — for  surely  the 
works  are  as  the  words  of  God-  No 
poet,  in  describing  the  glories  and 
beauties  of  the*  external  world,  ex- 
cludes frpm  his  soul  the  tJUought  and 
feeling  of  the  Most  High,  Tha^ 
thought,  and  that  feeling,  may  be  seen 
burning  like  a  halo  round  his  brow  ; 
and  though  he  dare  not  to  describe 
Him  the  Ineffable,  he  cannot  prevent 
his  poetry  from  being  beautifully  co- 
loured by  devotion,  tinged  by  piety,— 
in  its  essence  religion?. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  qualifica- 
tions or  restrictions  with  which  Dr 
Johnson  is  willing  to  allow  that  there 
may  be  didactic,  and  descriptive  sa- 
4ired  poetry,  are  wholly  unmeaning, 
and  made  to  depend  on  distinctions 
which  have  no  existence. 

Of  narrative  poetry  of  a  sacred  kind, 
Mr  Montgomery  well  remarks,  Johnson 
makes  no  mention,  except  it  be  impli- 
cated with  the  statement,  that  "  the 
ideas  of  Cliristian  Theolc*gy  are  too  sa- 
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■cred  for  fictioto^— «  sentiment  more 
just  than  the  admirers  of  Milton  and 
Klopstock  are  willing  to  admits  with- 
•out  almost  plenary  indulgence  in  fa- 
vour of  these  great,  but  not  infallible 
Authorities."  Here  Mr  Montgomery 
expresses  himself  very  cautiously — 
perhaps  rather  too  much  so — for  he 
leaves  us  in  the  dark  about  his  own 
'belief.  But  this  ^e  do  not  hesitate  to 
«ay,  that  though  there  is  great  dango* 
of  wrong  being  done  to  the  ideas  of 
Christian  theology  by  poetry — a  wrong 
which  must  be  most  painful  to  the 
whole  inner  being  of  a  Christian — yet 
that  there  seems  no  necessity  of  such 
a  wrong,  and  that  a  great  poet,  guard- 
■ed  by  awe,  and  fear,  and  love,  may 
move  his  wings  unblamed,  and  to  the 
glory,  of  Grod,  even  among  the  ipost 
<iwfikl  sanctities  of  his  faith.  These 
sanctities  may  be  too  awful  for  "  fic- 
tion,"—but  fiction  is  not  the  word 
here,  any  more  than  disputation  was 
the  word  there.  Substitute  for  it 
the  word  poetry  ;  and  then,  reflecting 
on  the  poetry  of  Isaiah  and  of  David, 
conversant  with  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
we  feel  that  poetry  need  not  profane 
those  other  sanctities,  if  it  be  like  its 
subject,  indeed  divine.  True,  that 
those  bards  were  in^ired— with  them 

the  name 

Of  prophet  and  of  poet  was  the  same  ; 

but  still/  the  power  in  the  soul  of  a 
great  poet,  not  in  that  highest  of  sen- 
ses inspired,  is,  may  we  say  it,  of  the 
same  kind — inferior  but  in  degree-^ 
for  religion  itself  is  always  an  inspi- 
,ration — it  is  felt  to  be  so — in  the  prose 
of  holy  men — Why  not  in  their  poet- 
ry? 

If  these  views  be  just,  and  we  have 
expressed  them  '^  boldly,  yet  humbly" 
— all  that  remains  to  be  set  aside  of 
Dr  Johnson's  argument  is,  "  that 
contemplative  piety,  or  the  intercourse 
between  God  and  man,  caimot  be 
poetical.  Man  admitted  to  implore 
the  mercy  of  his  Creator,  and  plead 
the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  is  already 
in  a  higher  state  than  poetry  can  con- 
fer." 

There  is  something  very  fine  and 
true  in  the  sentiment  here ;  but  the 
.sentiment  is  only  true  in  some  cases^- 
not  in  all.  There  are  different  de- 
grees in  the  pious  moods  of  the  most 
,  pious  spirit  that  ever  i^ought  commu- 
.nion  with  its  God  and  iis  Saviour. 


Some  of  these  are  awe-Atruck'  and 
speechless,    lliat  line, 

**  Come  then,  expressive  silence,  muse 
his  praise  !** 

denies  the  power  of  poetry  to  be 
adequate  to  adoration,  while  the 
line  itself  is  most  glorious  poetry. 
The  temper  even  of  our  fallen  spirits 
may  be  too  divine  for  any  words— 
either  of  prose  or  poetry.  Then  the 
creature  kneels  mute  before  his  Maker. 
But  are  there  not  other  states  of  mind 
— in  which  we  feel  ourselves  drawn 
near  to  God — when  there  is  no  such 
awful  speechlessness  laid  upon  u^^-- 
but  when,  on  the  contrary — our 
tongues  are  loosened— and  the  heart 
that  burns  within  us  will  speak  .^ 
Will  speak,  perhaps,  in  song  — in 
the  inspiration  of  our  piety,  breathing 
forth  hymns  and  psalms — ^poetry  in- 
deed— ^if  there  be  poetry  on  this  earth  ? 
Why  may  we  not  say  that  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect — almost  per- 
fect, by  such  visitations  from  heaven 
— ^will  break  forth — "  rapt,  inspired," 
into  poetry  which  may  be  •called— holy 
— sacred— divine  ? 

We  feel  as  if  treading  6n  forbidden 
ground — and  therefore  speak  reve- 
rently; but  still  we  do  not  fear  to 
say,  that  between  that  highest  state 
of  contemplative  piety  which  must  be 
mute,  down  to  that  lowest  state  of 
the  same  feeling  which  evanishes  and 
blends  into  mere  human  emotion  as 
between  creature  and  creature,  there 
are  infinite  degrees  of  emotion  which 
may  be  all  embodied,  without  offence, 
in  words — and  if  so  embodied,  witli 
sincerity  and  humility,  will  be  poetry, 
and  poetry  too  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  affecting  kind. 

''  Man,  admitted  to  implore  the 
mercy  of  his  Creator,  and  plead  the 
merits  of  his  Redeemer,  is  already  in 
a  higher  state  than  poetry  can  confer." 
Most  true,  indeed.  But,  though 
poetry  did  not  confer  that  higher 
«tate,  poetry  may  nevertheless  in  some 
measure,  and  to  some  degree,  breathe 
audibly  some  of  the  emotions  which 
constitute  its  blessedness  ;  poetry  may 
€ven  help  the  soul  to  ascend  to  those 
celestial  heights ;  because  poetry  may 
prepare  it  and  dispose  it  to  expand  it- 
self and  open  itself  out  to  the  highest 
and  holiest  influences  of  religion ; 
for  poetry  there  may  be  inspired  di- 
rectly from  the  word  of  Grod,  using 
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the  language,  and  strong  in  tihe  spirit 
of  Uiat  word-^uhexistent  biit  for  the 
<Old  and  the  Hew  Testament. 

We  agree  ¥ritii  Mr  Monteomery, 
that  the  sum  of  Dr  Johnson  s  argu- 
ment amounts  to  this-^that  contem- 
platiTe  piety,  or  the  intercourse  be« 
tween  Gk>d  and  the  human  soul  carim 
not  be  poetical.    But  here  we  at  onoe 
ask  ouTsdves,  what  does  he  mean  by 
poetical  ?     "  The  essence  of  poetry, 
he  says,  is  invention—*'  s^ch  inven* 
tion  as,  by  producing  something  un- 
expected,   surprises   and    deligl^ts." 
Here  again  there  is  confusion — and 
sophistry.    There  is  much  high  and 
noble  poetry  of  which  invention,  sudi 
invention  as  is  here  spoken  of,  is  not 
the  essence.    Devotional  poetry  is  of 
that  character.    Who  would  re(|uire 
some^ing  unexpected  and  surprising 
in  a  strain  of  thanksgiving,  repen  tance, 
or  supplication^?      Sucn  feelings  as 
these,  if  rightly  exiM'essed,  may  exalt 
or  prostrate  the  soul,  without  much — 
without  any  aid  from  the  imagination 
-^except  in  as  far  as  the  imagination 
will  work  under, the  power  of  every 
great  emotion  that  does  not  absolutCf 
ly  confound  mortal  beings  and  hum- 
ble them  down  even  below  the  very 
dust.    There  may  be  "  no  grace  from 
novelty  of  sentiment,"  and  "  very  lit- 
tle from  novelty  of  expression**— to 
use  Dr  Johnson's  words — ^for  it  is 
neither  grace  nor  novelty  that  the 
spirit  of  the  poet  is  seeking — ^*  the 
strain  we  hear  is  of  a  higher  mood;" 
and  '*  few  as  the  topics  of  devotion 
may  be,"  (but  are  they  few  ?)  and 
"  universally  known,"  they  are  all 
commensurate — nay,  far  more  than 
copimensurate  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  soul — ^never,  never  can  they 
become  unafiecting  while  it  is  our  lot 
to  die^-even  from  the  lips  of  ordinary 
men  the  words  that  flow  on  such  topics 
flow  effectually,  if  they' are  earnest, 
simple,  and  sincere;  but  from  the 
lips  of  genius,  inspired  by  religion, 
who  shall  dare  to  say  that,  on  such 
topics,  words  have  not  flowed  that  are 
felt  to  be  poetry  almost  worthy  of  the 
Celestial  Ardours  around  the  Throne, 
and  by  their  majesty  to  "  link  us  to 
the  radiant  angels,'   than  whom  we 
were  made  but  a  little  lower,  and 
with  whom  we  may,  when  time  shall 
be  no  more,  be  equalled  in  heaven  ? 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  Dr 
Johnson's  doctrine  of  the  fffect  of 
poetry  is  wholly  false.    If  it  do  in-* 
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deed  ^ease  by  exhibiting  an  idea  more 
grateful  to  the  mind  than  things 
themselves  afford,  that  is  only  because 
tile  things  themselves  are  imperfect-** 
more  so  than  suits  the  aspirations  of 
a  spirit,  always  aspiring,  because  im- 
mortal, to  a  higher  sphere — a  hi>;her 
order  of  being.  But  when  God  him- 
self is,  with  all  awe  and  reverence, 
made  the  subject  of  soilg— ^then  it  is 
the  office —the  sacred  office  of  poetry 
—not  fo  exalt  the  subject — but  to  ex* 
alt  the  soul  that  contemplates  it. 
That  poetry  can  do— else  why  does 
human  nature  glory  in  the  "  Paradise 
Lost?" 

*'  Whatever  is  great,  desirable,  or 
tremendous,  is  compris^  in  the  name 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  Omnipotence 
cannot  be  exalted — Infinity  cannot  be 
amplified — Perfection  cannot  be  im- 
proved." Should  not  this  go  to  pro- 
nibit  all  speech  —  all  discourse — all 
sermons,  concerning  the  divine  attri- 
butes? Immersed  as  they  are  in 
matter,  bur  souls  wax  dull — and  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity  are  but  as 
mere  names.  Those  attributes  can- 
not, indeed,  be  exalted  by  poetry. 
**  The  perfection  of  God  cannot  be 
improved" — nor  was  it  worthy  of  so 
wise  a  man  so  to  speak — but  while 
the  Creator  abideth  in  his  own  in- 
comprehensible Beitog,  the  creature, 
too  willing  to  crawl  blind  and  hood- 
winked along  the  earth,  like  a  worm, 
may  be  raised  by  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  **  some  sweet  singer  of 
Israel,"  from  his  slimy  track,  and  sud- 
denly be  made  to  soar,  on  wings,  up 
into  the  ether. 

Would  Dr  Johnson  have  declared 
the  uselessness  of  Natural  Theology  ? 
On  the  same  ground  he  must  have 
done  so — to  preserve  consistency  in 
his  doctrine.  Do  we,  by  exploring 
wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness,  in 
all  animate  and  inanimate  creation, 
exalt  Omni|5otence,  amplify  infinity, 
or  improve  perfection?  We  become 
ourselves  exalted  by  such  divine  con- 
templations— by  knowing  the  struc- 
ture of  a  rose-leaf  or  of  an  insects 
wiiig.  We  are  reminded  of  what, 
alas  1  we  too  often  forget, — and  ex- 
claim, *'  Our  Father  which  art  in 
Heaven,  hallowed  be  xthy  namef* 
And  while  scieii^ce  explores — may  not 
poetry  celebrate  the  glories  and  the 
mercies  of  our  God? 

The  argument  against  which  we 
contend  gets  weaker  and  weaker  as  it 
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mroeeeds^-tbe  geo^s  misconception  of 
fher  nature  of  poetry  on  which  it  is 
fottnded  becomes  more  and  more  gla- 
ring— the  paradoxes  dealt  out  as  con** 
fidently  as  if  they  were  self-evident 
tmdiSj  more  and  more  repulsive  alike 
to  our  feeling  and  out  understand- 
ings.   ^*  The  employments  of  pious 
meditation  are  faith,  thanksgiving,  re* 
pentanc^,  and  suppUcation.  Faith,  in- 
variably uniform,  cannot  be  invested 
by  fancy  with  decorations.     Thanks- 
giving,  though  the  mo^t  joyful  of  all 
holy  effusions,  yet  addressed  to  a  Being 
superior  to  us,  is  confined  to  a  few 
modes,  and  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  ex<* 
pressed*  Repentance,  trembHng  in  the 
presence  of  the  Judge,  is  not  at  leisure 
for  cadences  and  epithets.  Supplication 
to  men  may  diffuse  itself  through 
many  topics  of  persuasion ;  but  suppli-* 
cation  to  God  can  only  cry  for  mercy." 
What  a  vain  attempt  authoritatively 
to  impose  upon  the  census  communis 
of  mankind !     Faith  is  not  invariably 
uniform.  To  preserve  it  unwavering — 
unquaking — to  save  it  from  lingering 
or  frotu  sudden  death — is  the  most 
difficult  service  to  which  the  frail  spi- 
rit— frail  even  in  its  greatest  strength 
-r-is  called  every  day — every  hour— H)f 
this  troubled,  perplexing,  agitating, 
and  often  most   unintelligible  life! 
"  Liberty  of  will,*'  says  the  divine 
Jeremy  Taylor,  **  is  like  the  motion  of 
a  magnetic  needle  towards  the  north, 
full  of  trembling  and  uncertainty  till 
it  be  fixed  in  the  beloved  point:  it 
pavers  as  long  as  it  is  free,  and  is  at 
rest  when  it  can  choose  no  morev  It  is 
humility  and  truth  to  allow  to  man 
this  liberty ;  and,  therefore,  for  this 
we  may  lay  our  faces  in  the  dust,  and 
confess  that  our  dignity  and  excellence 
suppose  misery  and  are  imperfection, 
but  the  instrument  and  capacity  of 
all  duty  and  all  virtue^"    Happy  he 
whose  faith  is  finally  ^'  fixed  in  the 
beloved  point!"  But  even  of  that  faith, 
what  hinders  the  poet  whom  it  has 
blessed  to  sing  ?     While,  of  its  trem<» 
blings,  and  veerings,  and  variations, 
why  may  the  poet,  whose  faith  has 
experienced,  and  still  roajr  experience 
them  all,  not  breathe  many  a  melan^ 
choly  and  mournful  lay,  assuaged,  ere 
tiie  close,  by  the  descent,  the  advent 
of  perpetual  peace  ? 

Thank^vmg,  it  is  here  admitted, 
is  the  "  most  joyful  of  all  holy  effu* 
sions  i*  and  the  admission  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  it  cannot  be  "  confined 


to  a'  few  modes."  "  Out  o!*  tl>e  ful* 
ness  of  tl)e  heart  the  tongue  speaketh ;" 
and,  tliough  at  times  the  heart  will  be 
too  full  for  speech,  yet  most  often,  even 
the  coldest  lips  prove  eloquent  in  gra« 
titude — yea,  the  very  dumb  do  spt'ak 
—nor,  in  excess  of  joy,  know  the  mi-* 
racle- that  has  been  wrought  upon 
them  by  the  power  of  their  owii  mys- 
terious and  high  enthusiasm. 

That "  repentance,  trembling  in  the 
presence  of  the  Judge,  should  not  be 
at  leisure  for  cadences  aiid  epithets," 
is  in  one  respect  true;  but, nobody 
supposes  that  during  such  moments— 
or  hours — ^poetry  is  composed;  and 
surely  when  they  have  passed  away, 
which  they  must  do,  and  the  mind  is 
left  free  to  meditate  upon  them,  and 
to  recall  them  as  shadows  of  the  past, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
being  steadily  and  calmly  contempla- 
ted, and  depictured  in  somewhat  sof* 
tened  and  altogether  endurable  light, 
so  as  -to  become  proper  subjects  ev^n 
of  poetry— that  is,^  proper  subjects  of 
such  expression  as  human  nature  is 
prompted  to  clothe  with  all  its  emo- 
tions, as  soon  as  they  have  subsided, 
after  a  swell  or  a  storm,  into  a  calm> 
either  placid  altogether,  or  still  bear- 
ing traces  of  the  agitation  that  has 
ceased,  and  left  the  whole  being  self** 
possessed,  and  both  capable  and  desi- 
rous of  indulging  itself  in  an  after- 
emotion,  at  once  melancholy  dnd  su<« 
blime.   Then,  repentance  i^ill  not  on- 
ly be  "  at  leisure  for  cadences  and  epi* 
thets,"  but  cadraces  and  epithets  will 
of  themselves  move  harmonious  num- 
bers, and  give  birth,  if  genius  as  well 
as  piety  be  there,  to  ireligious  poetry. 
Cadences  and  epithets  are  indeed  often 
sought  for  with  care,  and  pains,  and 
ingenuity ;  but  then  they  often  come 
for  unsought;  and  never  more  cer« 
tainly  and  more  easily  than  when  Ihe 
mind  recovers  itself  from  some  oppres- 
sive mood,  and,  along  with  a  certain 
sublime  sadness,  is  restored  to  the  full 
possession  of  powers  that  had  for  a. 
short  severe  season  been  overwhelmed, 
but  afterwards  look  baek,  in  very  in- 
spiration, on  the  feelings  that  during 
tneir  height  were  nearly  unendurable, 
and,  as  such,  unfit  for  taking  any  out- 
ward and  palpable  form.    Toe  crimi- 
nal trembling  at  the  bar  of  an  eartidy 
tribunal,  and  with  remorse  and  re- 
pentance receiving  his  doom,  might, 
in  like  manner,  be  wholly  imable  ta 
set  his  emotions  to  the  measures  of 
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«peecb  ;  but  when  refcovered  from  the 
shock  by  pardon,  or  reprieve,  or  sub- 
mission, is  there  any  reason  why  he- 
should  not  calmly  recall  the  miseries' 
and  the  prostration  of  spirit  attendant 
on  that!  hour,  and  give  them  touching 
and  pathetic  expression  ? 

*^ Supplication  toman  may  diflPuse 
itself  through  many  topics  of  persua- 
sion ;  but  supplication  to  God  can  on* 
ly  cry  for  mercy/*  And  in  that  cry, 
w^  say  that  there  may  be  poetry ;  for 
the  God  of  Mercy  suffers  his  creatures 
to  approach  his  tnronein  supplication, 
with  words  which  they  have  learned 
when  supplicating  one  another ;  and 
the  feeling  of  being  forgiven,  which 
we  are  graciously  permitted  to  believe 
may  follow  supplication,  and  spring 
from  it,  may  vent  itself  in  many  vari- 
ous and  most  a^ecting  forms  of  speech. 
Men  will  supplicate  God  in  many  other 
words  besides  those  of  doubt  and  of 
despair ;  hop&  will  mingle  with  prayeY ; 
and  hope,  as  it  glows,  and  burns,  and 
expands,  will  speak  in  poetry,— else 
poetry  there  is  none  proceeding  from 
any  of  our  most  sacred  passions. 

That  what  wa  have  now  ^d  19 
true,  is  proved  by  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
'*fe[e  whodenieSi," — says  Mr  Montgo* 
raery— whom  we  delight  to  quote  as  a 
man  of  genius,  virtue,  ana  piety — r 
*^  that  there  can  be  a  strain  of  poetry, 
suited  to  the  expression  of  each  of 
these,  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
without  either  extravagance  or  impie- 
ty, must  be  prepared  to  deny,  that 
there  is  poetry  in  those  very  passages 
in  the  Psalms,  in  which,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  all  ages  since  they 
were  witten,  there  may  be  found  the 
greatest  sublimity,  power,  and  pa- 
thos." 

Dr  Johnson  says,  "  Of  sentiments 
purely  religious  it  will  be  found  that 
the  most  simple  expression  is  the  most 
sublime.  Poetry  loses  its  lustre  and  its 
power,  because  it  is  applied  to  the  de- 
coration of  something  more  excellent 
thtttt  itself."  Here  Dr  Johnson  had  in 
his  mind  the  most  false  notions  of  poet- 
ry, whioh  he  had  evidently  imagined 
to  be  an  art  which  despised  simplicity 
' — whereas  simplicity  is  its  very  soul. 
Simple  expression,  he  truly  says,  is  in 
reli^on  most  sublime— and  whysbould 
not  poetry  be  (Simple  in  its  expression  ? 
Is  it  not  always  so — when  the  mood 
of  mind  it  expresses  is  simple,  con- 
cise, and  strong^  and  collected  into  one 
great,  and  possessing,  one  almost  over- 
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whelming  emotion  >  But  he  uses— 
as  we  s^e— -tlie  terms  "  lustre,"  and 
"  decoration" — as  if  poetry  necessa-^ 
rily,  by  its  very  nature,  was  always 
ambitious  and  ornate;  whereas  we 
all  kndw,  that  it  is  oft^n  in  all  it9 
glory,  direct  and  simpk  as  the  lan- 
guage of  very  childhoocf,  and  for  that 
reason  sublime. 

^^  With  such  false  notions  of  poetry^, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Dr 
Johnson,  enlightened  man  as  he  was,' 
should  have  concluded  his  argument 
with- this  absurdity — '*  The  ideas  of 
Christian  theology  are  too  simple  for  ' 
eloquencd^ — too  sacred  for  fiction— 
and  too  majestic  for  ornament :— to. 
recommend  them  by  tropes  and  figures 
is  to  magnify  by  a  concave  mirror  the 
sidereal  hemisphere."  No.  Simple 
as  they  are— on  them  have  been  be- 
stowed, and  by  them  awakened,  the 
highest  strains  of  eloquence — and  here 
we  hail  the  shade  of  Jeremy  Taylor" 
alqne — the  highest  that  ever  elevated, 
the  soutfrom  t^arth  to  heaven — sacred' 
as  they  are,  ihey  have  not  been. dese- 
crated by  the  fictions— so  to  call  them 
'—of  John  Milton — majestic  as  are 
the  heavens,  their  majesty  has  not  been 
lowered  by  the  ornaments  that  die 
rich  genius  of  the  old  English  divine* 
has  so  profusely  hung  around  them, 
like  dew-drops  glistening  on  the  fruit- 
age of  the  Tree  of  Life — tropes  aftd 
figures  are  nowhere  more  numerous 
a;nd  refulgent  than  in  the  Scriptures 
themselves  from  Isaiah  to  St  John — » 
and  magnificent  as  are  the  "  sidereal 
heavens,"  when  the  eye  looks  aloft, 
—they  aire  not  to  our  eyes  less  so,  nor 
less  lovely,  when  reflected  in  tlie  bo- 
som of  a  still  lake  or  the  slumbering" 
ocean. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  arguraenC 
any  further— nor  perhaps  is  there  any 
need  that  we  should  do  so — so  let  ust 
conclude  with  a  fine  passage  from  that 
PreUminary  Essay  to  the  "  Christian 
Poets,"  already  more  than  once  quo- 
ted— and  which  we  recommend  to  the 
perusal  of  all  who  value  our  opinions 
on  poetry,  or  (he  principles  of  human 
nature  on  which  it  is  built,  or  rather 
from  which  it  '*  rises  like  an  exhala^ 
tion."  "  That  man  has  neither  ear,* 
nor  heart,  nor  imagination,  to  knoV 
true  poetry,  or  to  enjoy  its  sweetest 
^and  subUmest  influences,  who  can 
doubt  the  poetical  supremacy  (if  the 
phrase  may  be  allowed,)  of  sucn  pas-* 
sages  as  the  Song  of  the  Angels  in  the 
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TfaM,  and  tti(9  Mbrnittg  Hymn  of  our 
First  Parents,  in  the  Fifth  Book  of 
the  Paradise  Lost ;  the  first  part  of  the 
Ninth  Book  of  the  Night  Thouf^hts ; 
and  the  articulation  of  Millenial  Bless- 
edness,  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Task ; 
—yet  these  are  on  sacred  suhjects, 
and  these  are  religious  poetry.  The 
same  may  he  fearlessly  affirmed  con« 
ceming  many  other  portions  of  the 
same  poems ;  which^  notwithstanding 
their  religious  hias,  are  ranked^  hy 
unbelieTers  themselves,  among  the 
nohlest  effi)rts  of  intellect  and  imagi- 
nation comhined,  which  modem  times 
can  produce,  and  which  have  heen 
rarely  equalled  in  the  most  illustrious 
ages  of  antiquity." 

This  statement  of  facts  destroys  at 
once  all  Dr  Johnson's  splendid  so- 
^istry— «plendid  at  first  sight — ^hut 
on  closer  inspection  a  mere  haze,  mist, 
or  smoke,  illuminated  hy  an  artificial 
lustre.  How  far  more  truly,  and  how 
fitr  more  suhliraely,  does  Milton^ 
**  that  mighty  orb  of  song,"  speak  or 
hisown  divine  gift — the  gift  of  Poetry  f 
^*  These  ahilities  are  the  inspired  gift 
of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  and  are  of 
power  to  inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great 
people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public 
civility ;  to  allay  the  perturbation  of 
the  mind,  and  set  the  affections  to  a 
right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and 
lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage 
of  God's  Almightiness,  and  what  he 
gu£^8  to  be  wrought  with  high  provi* 
dence  in  his  Church  ;  to  sing  Victoria 
ous  agonies  of  Martyrs  and  Saints,  the 
deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious 
nations,  doing  valiantly  through  faith 
aeainst  the  enemies  of  Christ,  to  de- 
plore the  general  relapse  of  kingdoms 
and  states  from  virtue  and  God's  true 
worship.  Lastly,  whatsoever  in  reli- 
gipn  is  holy  and  sublime,  and  in  virtue 
amiable  or  grave ;  whatsoever  hath  pas- 
don,  or  admiration  in  all  the  changes  of 
that  which  is  called  fortune  from  with- 
out, or  the  wily  subtleties  and  reflex- 
ions of  men's  thoughts  from  within ;  all 
these  things  with  a  solid  and  treatable 
smoothness,  to  paint  out  and  describe 
—Teaching  over  the  whole  book  of  mo- 
rality and  virtue,  through  all  instances 
of  example,  with  such  delight  to  those, 
esneciaUy  of  soft  and  delicious  temper, 
wno  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon 
Truth  herself,  unless  they  see  ner 
elegantly  dressed ;  that,  whereas  the 
pa&s  of  honesty  and  good  lUe  that  ap- 
pear now  rugged  and  difficult,  appear  to 
Vol,  XXIV. 
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all  men  easy  and  pleasant,  though  they 
were  rugged  and  difficult  indeed." 

We  cannot  here  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  Mr  Montgoniery's 
^commentary  on  this  noble — this  glo- 
rious passage. 

<*  The  art,  of  which  this  is  a  true  de- 
scription, must  be  the  highest  of  all  arts, 
and  require  the  greatest  powers  to  excel 
in  it.  That  art  is  Poetry,  and  the  special 
subjects  on  which  it  is  here  exhibited  as 
beiog  most  happily  emplo^d  are  almost 
all  sacred.  The  writer  of  this  splendid 
panegyric  of  the  art,  in  which  be  himself 
equalled  the  most  gifted  of  its  adepts^ 
was  Miltdn,  who,  in  his  subsequent 
works,  exenpplified  all  the  varieties  oC 
poetical  illustration  here  enumerated,  and 
justified  his  lofty  estimate  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  verse,  hallowed  to  divine 
^emes,  by  the  success  with  which  he 
celebrated  such,  in  Paradiae  Lost,  Para* 
dise  Regained^  and  Samson  AfpniiteS:  Yet 
we  are  continually  told,  that  religious 
subjects  are-  incapable  of  poetic  treat- 
ment. Nothing  can  be  more  contraiy  to 
common  sense ;  nothing  is  more  ub« 
answerably  contradicted  by  matter  of  feet. 
There  are  only  four  long  poems  ia  the 
English  language^-  that  are  often  reprint* 
ed,  and  consequently  belter  known  and 
more  read  than  any  other  similar  com- 
positions of  equal  bulk.  Three  of  these 
are  decidedly  religious  in  th^r  whole 
pr  their  prevailing  character,— i^mu^tse 
Loit^  the  Night  Thoughts,  and  The  Taskf 
and  of  the/ourth.  The  Seasons,  it  may  be 
said,  that  one  of  its  greatest  charms  is 
the  pure  and  elevated  spirit  of  devotion 
which  occasionally  breathes  out  amidst 
the  reveries  of  fancy  and  the  descripr 
tions  of  nature,  as  though  the  poet  bad 
sudden  and  transporting  glimpses  of  the 
Creator  himself  through  the  perspec- 
tive of  his  works ;  while  the  crowning 
Hymn  of  the  whole  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  specimens  of  verse  in  any 
language,  and  only  inferior  to  the  inspired 
originaT  in  Uie  Book  of  Psalms,  of  which- 
it  is  for  the  most  part  a  paraphrase.  As 
much  may  be  said  of  Pope*s  Messiah, 
which  leaves  all  his  original  productions 
imme^nrably  befiiod  it,  in  elevation  of 
thought,  afiSuence  of  imagery,  beauty  of 
diction,  and  fervoicy  of  spirit.  Indeed, 
this  poem  is  only  depreciated  in  the  eyes 
of  ordinary  and  prejudiced  readers  by 
th^  which  constitutes  its  glory  and  su- 
preme worth — that  every  sentiment  and 
figure  in  it  is  taken  directiy  from  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiali ;  compared  with 
which  it  is  indeed  but  as  the  moon  re- 
flecting light  borrowed  from  the  sun  ; 
yet,  considered  in,  itself)  it  cannot  be 
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desMv  tibat  had  vPbpe,  been  the  entire 
author  of  die  poem  just  as  it  stands,  (or 
with  no  other  prototype  than  Yirgira 
Follio  belbre  him)  and  drawn  the  whole 
from  the  treasures  of  .his  own  imagina- 
tion, he  would  have  been  ,the  first  poet 
in  rank,  to  whom  this  country  has  given 
birth ;  for  in  the  works  of  no  other  will 
be  found  so  many  and  such  transcendant 
excellencies  as  are  comprised  in  this  small 
piece.  It  foUowf?,  that  poetry  of  the 
highest  order  may  be  composed  on  sacred 
thetses;  and 'the  fact,  that  three  out  of 
the  only  four  long  poems  in  English 
literature,  which  can  be  called  popular, 
are  at  the  same  time  religiotis-^this  fact 
ought  for  ever  to  silence  the  cuckdo  note, 
which  is  echoed  from  one  fool's  mouth 
to  another's  (for  many  of  the  wise  in  this 
reject  are  fools,)  that  religion  and  poetry 
are  incompatilHe ;  no  man,  in  his  right 
mind,  who  knows  what  both  words  mean, 
will  ever  admit  the  absurdity  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  is  true,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  religious  verse,  which,  as  poetry, 
is  worthless :  hot  it  is  equally  true,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  genuine  poetry 
associated  with  pure  and  undefiled  re- 
ligion. With  men  of  the  world,  how- 
ever,  to  whom  religion  is  an  abomination, 
all  poetr^  associated  with  it  loses  caste^ 
and  b^omes  degraded  beji^ond  redemp- 
tion by  that  which  most  exalts  it  in  the 
esteem  of  those  vrho^  really  know  what 
they  judge." 

But  though  we  have  thus  seen  that 
Religion  is^  of  all  subjects,  the  very  best 
fitted  for  poetry,  and  that  to  deny  it 
shews  a  forgetfulness  of  all  the  laws 
and  prindples  of  poetry,  we  had  al- 
most said  a  forgetfulness  too  of  t^e 
spirit  of  religion, — still,  in  sacred  poet- 
ry our  native  language  is  not  so  rich 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
profound  character  of  the  people.  Mr 
Montgomery  has  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  this  deficiency,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  hisyie  ws, 
and  to  lament  with  him,, that  they  im- 
ply a. heavy  charge  against  the  spirit 
t^t  has  reigned  within  the  bosom  of 
many  of  our  greatest  poets.  *'  The 
sum  of  the  whole,"  says  he,  "  ia  sim» 
ply  this — and  let  who  will  be  offend- 
ed, the  fact  cannot  be  disproved, — 
that  our  good  poets  have  seldom  been 
good  Christians,  and  our  gbod  Chris- 
tians have  seldom  been  good  poets. 
Those  of  the  latter  class  who  have  at- 
tempted to  write  verse,  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, from  Want  of  skill  in  the  art, 
even  when  they  were  otherwise  really 
endowed  with  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions, such— such,  for  example,  was 


Sacred  foeky^  E^Derw 

Jeremy  Taylor.  llmoDg  the  Sormex 
class  may  be  mentioned  Walter  apod 
Prior."  But  it  is  in  the  foUowiag. 
passage  that  Mr  Mcmtgomery  i^eakft 
most  boldly  out. 


"If  a  knowfedge  of  religion,  as  the 
chief  concern  of  beings  Seated  for  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality,  were  only  ati 
common  asUstefoTgenidnepoetti/,  (which, 
after  all,  is  sufficiently  rare)  it  would  be 
found  that  there  is  already  much  more 
genuine  disvotumcU  poetry  in  our  language 
than  is  generally  imagined,  and  it  requires 
hp  extraordinary  sagacity  to  say,  that 
there  would  soon  \)e  much  more.  Our 
great  authors,  unhappily,  have  too  often 
wanted  the  inspiration. of  piety,  and  re- 
ligious  poetry  has  been  held  in  contempt 
by^nany  learned,  and  wise,  and  elegant 
minds,  because  religion  itself  was  eithev 
perfectly  indifferent,  trpublesomely  in- 
.  trusive,  or  absolutely  hateful  to  thenu 
An  undevout  poet,  pi^etendmg  to  write 
devotional  verse,  is  like  Anna  Seward 
turning  into  rhyme  the  prose  translations 
of  Horace,  furnished  to  her  by  a  scholar^ 
and  iondly  thinking  she  had  power  to 
give  English  life  to  an  original  thus  twicer 
dead  to  herself.  Religious  poetry,  how- 
ever, in  one  very  peculiar  way,  is  a  test  of 
poetic  talent.  A  middling  poet,  without 
piety,  sink^  below  his  own  mediocrity, 
whenever  he  attempts  it ;  whereas  a  wri^ 
ter  of  comparatively  inferior  skill,  when  • 
rapt  and  elevated  by  the  love  of  God  in 
his  heart,  becomes  exalted  and  inspired 
in  proportion.  Many  of  the  finest  strains 
of  poesy  truly  divine,  contained  in  thi» 
volume,  were  the  productions  of  persons,, 
who,  on  every  other  theme,  were  but 
humble  versifiers.  So  neglectful  of  re- 
ligion have  many  of  our  chief  Pbets 
been,  that  it  cannot  be  discovered  from, 
their  writings  whether  they  wei'e  of  any 
religion  at  all ;— except  tlMit  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed  they,  were  professbg 
ChristiariSt  because  they  made  no  profes- 
sion whatever ;  for,  had  they  been  JeufSf.. 
Turks,  oi:  PaganSt  they  would  have  shewn 
some  tokens  of  reverence  for  their  faith» 
if  not  openly  gloried  in  it,  and  made-  its 
records  and  legends  the  themes  of  their, 
most  animated  compositions.  W7uU  God 
is  intended  in  the  last  line  of  the  *'  Elegy, 
written  in  a  Country  Cburcb-yard  ?** 

'*  The  boflom  of  his  father  and  his  God  r 

Search  every  fragment  of  the  writings  of' 
the  celebrated  author,  and  it  will  be  dif-' 
fijcult  to  answer  this  question*  simple  -as 
it  is,  from  them :  from  the  Elegy  itself 
it  would  be  impossible,  except  that  tbe> 
God  of  the  "•* youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame 
unknown*'  is  meant ;  and  that  this  may- 
have  been  the  true  God,  roust  be  inferred 


MA  hh  wor«hip|>tnr  having  been  burled 
*'iii  a  eountry  Church-yard."  There  is 
.iiideed  a  eoupiet  like  the  following,  in  thtf 
kddy  of  the  potm : 

'*  And  many  a  holu  text  around  she  stritws 
^      To4each  the  rustio  moralist  to  -die  :— 

but,  throughouf^e  whole,  there  is  not 
a  single  allusion  to  '<  an  hereafter,*'  ex^ 
cept  what  may  be  inferred,  by  couhesy, 
from  the  concluding  line  already  men* 
tioned.  After  the  cpuplet  above  quoted, 
the  Poet  leaves  his  <  rustic  moralist  to 
die,*  and  very  pathetically  refers  to  the 
natural  anwillingness  of  the  humblest  in- 
dividual to  be  forgotten,  and  the  *  longings 
lingering  looV  wfaic^  even  the  miserable 
cast  behind,  on  leaving  *■  the  warm  pre. 
cmcts  of  the  cheerful  day  ;*  but  hope,  nor 
fear,  dottbt,  nor  &ith»  concerning  afiouro 
state,'  seems  ever  to  have  touched  the 
poet's  apprdiension,  exquisitely  affected 
•8  he  must  have  been  with  all  that  in- 
tetests  *  mortal  man,'  in  the  composition 
of  these  unriyalled  stanzas  ;  unrivalled 
traly  they  are,  though  there  is  not  an  idea 
in  them,  beyond  the  Church-yard,  in 
which  they  are  said  to  have  been  written. 
No  doubt  this  deficiency  may  be  vindica- 
ted by  phlegmatic  sceptics  and  puling 
sentimentalists,  who  will  cordially  agree 
to  reprobate  what,  in  their  esteem,  would 
have  been  coiitrapyto  good  manners  ; 
but  is  it  consistent,  in  a  *  Christian  Poet,' 
to  be  thus  *  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,'  by  which  *  life  and  immortality 
were  brought  to  light,'  on  occasions, 
when  it  ought  to  be  his  glory  to  acknoW- 
ledge  it,  at  the  peril  of  his  reputation? 
These  remarks  are  not  made  to  throw 
obliquy  on  the  name  of  an  author,  who 
has  justly  acquired  a  greater  reputtftton 
than  almost  any  other,  by  literary  re- 
mains, so  few  and  small  as  his  are ;  they 
have  been  introduced  here  to  shew*  with 
what  meditated  precaution  piety  is  shun- 
ned by  Christian  Poets,  who,  like  Gray/ 
seem  to  be  absolutely  possessed  by  the 
mythology,  not  only  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  even  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals." 

Of  all  the  great  living  poets^  Words* 
worth  is  the  one  whose  poetry  is  to  us 
the  most  inexplicable — with  all  our 
reverence  for  his  transcendent  genius^ 
we  do  not  fear  to  say  the  most  open 
to  the  most  serious  charges — on  the 
score  of  its  religion.  All  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  from  the  first  line  of  his  Lyri- 
cal Ballads  to  the  last  of  the  Excur- 
sidn— is  manifestly,  and  indeed  avow- 
edly, one  system  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, embracing  all  his  experiences  of 
human  life,  and  all  his  meditations  on 
the  moral  government  of  this  world. 
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The  human  heart— the  human  mind, 
a  human  soul  —  to  use  his  owtf 
fine  words — ^is  "  the  haunt  and  the 
main  region  of  his  song."  There  are 
few,  perhaps  none  of  oui:  affections- 
using  that  term  in  its  largest  sense— 
which  have;  not  been  either,  slightly 
touched  upon,  or  fully  treated,  by 
Wordsworth.  In  his  poetry,  therefore, 
we  behold  an  image  of  what,  to  his 
eye,  appears  to  be  human  life.  Is 
there,  or  is  there  not,  some  great  «nd 
lamentable  defect  in  that  image,  mar- 
ring both  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the 
rei^esentation  ?  We  think  there  is — 
and  that  it  lies  in  his  Religion. 

In  none  of  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
previous  to  his  Excursion,  is  there  any 
allusion  made,  except  of  the  most  tri- 
vial and  transient  kind,  to  Revealed Re« 
ligion.  He  certainly  cannot  be  called  a 
Christian  poet.  The  hopes  that  lie  be- 
yond the  grave — and  the  many  holy 
and  awful  feelings  in  which  on  earth 
these  hopes  are  enshrined  and  fed,  are 
rarely  if  ever  part  of  the  character  of 
any  of  the  persons — ^male  or  female- 
old  or  young — that  are  brought  before 
us  in  his  b^utiful  Pastorals.  Yet  all 
die  most  interesting  and  affecting  on- 
goings of  this  life  are  exquisitely  de- 
lineated— and  many,  and  many  are  of 
course  the  occasions  on  which,  nad  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  revealed  re- 
ligion been  in  Wordsworth's  heart  du- 
ring the  hours  of  inspiration — and  he 
often  has  written  like  a  man  inspired 
-r-they  must  have  found  expression  in 
his  strains — and  the  personi^es,  hum* 
ble  or  high,  that  figure  in  his  represen- 
tations, would  have  been,  in  their  joys 
or  their  sorrows,  their  temptations  and 
their  trials.  Christians.  But  most  as- 
suredly this  is  not  the  case — the  reli- 
gion of  diis  great  Poet — in  all  hi$ 
poetry,  published  previous  to  the  Ex- 
cursion—is but  the  "  Religion  of  the 
Woods." 

In  the  Excursion,  his  religion  is 
brought  forward — prominently  and 
conspicuously — in  many  elaborate  dia- 
logues between  Priest,  Pedlar,  Poet, 
and  Solitary.  '  And  a  very  high  reli- 
gion it  often  is—emanating  from  a 
mind  like  Wordsworth's,  framed  *'  in 
the  prodigality  of  Heaven."  But  is  it 
Christianity?  No— it  is  not.  There 
are  glimpses  given  of  some  of  the 
Christian  doctrines;  just  as  if  the 
various  philosophical  disquisitions,  in 
which  the  Poem  abounds,  would  be 
imperfect,  without  some  dlusion  to  the 
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Christian'  creed.  The  Interlocutors 
-^-eloquent  as  they  all  are-^«ay  but 
little  oi^  that  theme — nor  do  they  shew 
-*if  we  except  the  priest — any  interest 
in  it— any  solicitude — they  may  all, 
for  anything  that  appears  to  the  con« 

trary^  be ^deists. 

Now,  perhaps,  }t  may  be  said  that 
.  Wordsworth  was  deterred  from  enter- 
ing on  such  a  theme  by  the  awe  o{  hi^ 
spirit.  But  there  is  no  ap^arance  of 
uiis  haying  been  the  case  in  any  one 
i^ngle  passage  in  the  whole  poem.  Nor 
coiud  It  have  been  the  case  with  such 
a  man— a  man  privil^ed,  by  the  power 
God  has  bestowed  upon  him,  to  speak 
unto  all  the  nf^tions  of  the  earthy  on 
all  themes,  however  high  and  holy, 
which  the  children  of  men  can  feel  and 
understand.  Christianity,  dtifing  aU 
most  all  their  disquisitions^  lay  in  thq 
way  of  all  the  speakers,  as  they  kept 
journeying  among  the  hills, 
'^  On  mao,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life». 
Musing  in  Solitude  I"  . 

But  they,  one  and  all;  either  did  not 
perceive  it,  or,  perceiving  it,  looked 
upon  it  with  a  cold  And  indifferent  re*, 
gard,  and  passed  by  into,  the  poetry^ 
breathing  &om  the  dewy  woods,  or 
lowering  from  the  cloudy  skies.  Their 
talk  is  c^  "  Palmyra  central,  in  the 
desert,"  rather  than  of  Jerusalem.  On 
the  mythology  of  the  Heathen  mi^ch 
beautiful  poetry  is  bestowed,  but  none 
on  the  theology  of  the  Christian* 

Yet  there  is  no  subject  too.  high  £br 
Wordsworth's  muse.  In  the ;  preface 
to  the  Excursion,  he  says  daringly^— 
we  fear  too  daringly,— 

*'  Urania,  I  shall  i^eed 
Thy  gnidance,  or  a^eater  mtise,  if  su(:h 
Descend  to  earth,  or  dwell  in  highest  hea^ 

ve^n ! 
For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  mus« 

sink 
Deep-^nd  aloft  ascending^  breathe  in 

worlds 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a 

veil./ 
.AUstrength — all  terror — single  or  in  bands, 
That  ever  was  put  forth  in  personal  form, 
Jehovah,  with  his  thunder,  and  the  choir 
Of  shouting  angels — and  the  empyreal' 

thrones; 
I  pass  them  imalarmed  !** 

The  poet,  who  believes  himself  en- 
titled to  specdc  thus  of  the  power  and 
province  given  to  him  to  put  forth  and' 
to  i^ossesi^-^ashespoken  in  consonance 
withsuchastrain— by  avoiding  in  the 
very  work  to  which  he  so  triumphantly 


appeals,  t!ie  ChrisCian  revela^oo  ?  i^ 
thing  couldhaye  reconc^ed  ustoalnust 
pf  sjjich— audacity — we  use  Ibewoid 
considerately— but  the  exhibixion  (3§m 
spirit  divinely  embued  witn  the  ChaTS* 
tian  ^aith,  and  shining,  even  like  a 
saiot  in  white  raiment*'  a  glorious  ap- 
parition among  the  hills.  For  what 
else,  Ve  ask,  but  the  Chtistiaii  Faith-, 
can  be  beyond  those  "  personal  foritas," 
^*  beyond  Jehovah,"  and  "  Ae  choird 
of  shouting  angels,"  and  the  *'  empy- 
feal  thrones  ?"        v       . 

This  omissioU  is  felt  the  more  deep« 
ly— the  more  sadly — ^and  with  a  feel- 
ing even  of  moral  condemnation  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  bard,  from  such  introduo-i 
tion  as  there  is  of  Christianity.  For 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Excursion  be- 
gins with  a  very  long,  and  a  very  hig)v 
and  noble  eulogy  ofthe  diurch  esta« 
blishment  in  England.  How  happep^ 
ed  it  that  lie  who  pronounce4  thus  el<H 
quent  panegyric— that  they  who  soilfi* 
voutly  inclined  their  ear  t^  catch  it- 
should  have  been  all  contented  with 

<^  That  basis  laid,  these  principles  of  faith 
announced,*'  [ 

and  yet  throughout  the  whole  cpune 
of  their  discussions,  before  and  after, 
have  forgotten  apparently,  that  theia 
was  either  Christianity  or  a  Chriatian 
Church  in  the  wf^rld  ? 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  say,  thai 
the  thoughtful  and  sincere  student  of - 
this  great  poet's  works,  must  regard 
such  omission^— such  inconsistency  or 
contradiction  as  this — with,  the  pain 
of  moral  condemnation.  For  there 
IS  no  relief  afforded  to  our  defrauded 
hearts  from  any  quarter  to  whiqh  wa 
can  look.  A  pledge  has  been  given, 
that  all  the  powers  a^nd  privil^es  oC 
a  Christian  poet  shall  be  nut  forth 
and  eiercised  for  our  behoof— for  our 
delight  and  instruction  —  all  oth» 
poetry  is  to  sink  away  before  the 
heavenly  splendour;  for  this,  Urania, 
or  a  greater  muse,  is  invoked ;  and 
after  all  this  solemn,  and  more  than, 
solemn  preparation  made  for  our  ini- 
tiation into  the  mysteries,  we  are^pmt 
oft  with  a  well-merited  encomium  on 
the  Church  of  England,  from  Bishop 
to  Curate,  inclusive ;  and  though  we 
have  much  fine  poetry,  and  some  good 
philosophy,  it  would  puzzle  the  m(^t 
ingenious  to  detect  much,  or  any.  Re- 
ligion. 

Should  the  opinion  now  shortly, 
but  boldly  avowed^  be  challenged,  yt^ . 
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fardier  expostd^n     existence  of  0in  or  sorrow  wfth  repugn 


Atfl  enter  into  a 

mA  Slttstraflon  of  it ;  and^  meanwhile, 
conclude  by  reminding  the  readers  of 
Wordtfwotth — and  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  numerous  every  year 
*.— that  in  in  Episode,  or  say  rather, 
one  of , the  many  Tales  of  domestic 
snfl^ng,  in  the  Excursion,  that  of 
ISlargaret,  upwards,   we   believe,  of 
fimr  hundred  lines— a  tolerably  long 
poem  in  itself— though  the  whole  and 
entire  state  of  a  poor  deserted  wife 
and  mother's  heart,  for  year  after 
▼ear,  of  ^^  hope  deferred,  that  ma* 
keth  the  heart  sick," — is  described^ 
or  rather  depicted,  with  an  almost 
cruel  anatomy — not  one  quivering  fi- 
bre being  left  unexposed  —  and  all 
the  ceaseless  yet  fluctuating,  and  fi- 
nally ail  the  constant  and  unchange- 
able agitations  laid  fbare  and   naked 
l^t  carried  her  at  last  lingeringly  to 
the  grave— there  is  not — except  one 
poor  and  weak  line,  that  seems  to 
have  been  afterwards  purposely  drop-- 
ped  in — one  single  syllable  about  Reli- 
gion.   Was  Margaret  a  Christian  ?— 
Let  tlie  answer  be  yes, — as  good  a 
Christian  as  ever  kneeled  in  the  small 
mountain  chapel,  in  whose  churchyard 
her  body  now  waits  for  the  resurrec- 
tion.   If  she  was, — then  the  picture, 
painted  of  her  and  her  agonies,  is  a 
libel  not  only  on  her  charni^r,  but 
OR  thd  character  of  all  other  poor 
Chrutian  women  in  this  Chriitian- 
land.    Placed  as  she  was,  for  so  many 
years,  in  the  clutches  of  so  many  pas- 
sioiKi' ■  her  soul  surely  must  have  turned 
sometimes^-^ye,  often,  and  often,  and 
often,  else  had  it  sooner  left  the  clay, 
towards  her  Lord  and  Saviour.    But 
of  such  **  comfort  let  no  man  ppeak,*' 
'  seems  to  have  been  the  principle  of 
Mr  Wordsworth;  and  the  consequence' 
is  that  this,  the  most  elaborate  pic-' 
ture  he  evet  painted  of  any  conflict 
within  any  one  human  heart,  is,  with 
all  its  pathos,  shocking  to  every  reli- 
gious— ^nay,  even  to  every  moral  mind, 
—that  being  wanting,  without  which, 
the  endre  representation  is  vitiated, 
and  necessanlj  false  to  nature— to 
virtue— to  resignation — to  life— and. 
to  death.    These  may  seem  strong, 
words — ^but  we  are,  ready  to  defend 
them  in  the  face  of  all  who  may  ven- 
ture to  impugn  their  truth. 

This  utter  absence  of  Revealed  Re- 
ligion, where  it  ought  to  have  been 
aU*in-all— for  in  such  trials  in  real 
li^  it  18  all-in-all,  or  we  regard  the 


nance-^ehocks,  we  have  said,  far  deep« 
er  feelings  within  us  than  those  of 
taste— and  throws  over  th^  whole  poem 
to  which  the  tale  of  Mai^aret  be* 
longs,  an  unhappy  suspicion  'of  htHm 
lowness  and  insincerity  in  that  poe- 
tical religion,  v^ich  is  throughout  a 
sorry  substitute  indeed  for  the  light 
that  is  from  Heaven.    Above  all,  it 
flings,  as  indeed  we  have  intiontted, 
an  air  of  absurdity  over  the  orthodox 
Church- of- Englandism — for  once  to 
quote  a  not  inexpressive  barbarism  of 
Bentham — which  every  now  and  then 
breaks  out,  either  in  passing  compli- 
ment— amounting  to  but  a  bow— or 
in  elpquent  laudation,  during  whieh 
the  poet  appears  to  be  prostrate  on  his 
knees.    He  speaks  nobly  of  cathedrals 
and  minsters,  and  so  forth,  reverent- 
ly adorning  all  the  land ;  but  in  none 
—no,  not  one  of  the  houses  of  the 
hnmble,  the  hovels  of  the  poor  into 
which  he  takes  us,  is   the  religion 
preached  in  those  cathedrals  and  min- 
sters, and  chanted  in  prayer  to  the  peal- 
ing organ — represented  as  the  power 
that  in  peace  supports  the  roof- tree, 
lightens  the  hearth,  and  is  the  guard- 
ian, the  tutehnry  spirit  of  the  lowly 
dwelling.  Can  this  be  right  ?  Impossi-' 
ble.    And  when  we  find  religion  thus 
fflLcluded  from  Poetry,  otherwise  aa 
good  as  ever  was  produced  by  human 
genius,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
Poe|;,  and  of  the  world  of  thought 
and  feeling,  fitncy[and  Imagination, 
UK  which  he  breathes,  nor  fears  to  de- 
clare to  all  men,  that  he  believes  him- 
self to  be  the  very  Hi^  Priest— at 
least  one  of  the  order  of  the  High 
Priests  of  Mature  ? 

It  is  true,  that  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets,  Mr  Wordsworth  has  said 
many  fine  and  noble  things  pertaining 
to  religion— for  when  did  he  ever  write 
on  any  great  subjects— and  the  History 
of  the  English  Chmrch  is  assuredly 
so— without  saying  many  fine  and  no- 
ble thing^— and  proving  himself  to  be 
a  ^  prevailing  poet."  But  that  Series 
of  Sonnets  is  raUier  phflosophieal  than 
religious ;  rarely  are  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  breathed  ftilly 
forth,  although  sometimes  beautifully 
touched  upon;  we  feel,  in  perusing 
them,  as  if  merely  reading  history  by 
a  purer  and  more  sacred  light  than 
usually  falls  on  her  pages ;  it  is  indeed 
a  history  of  Sanctities,  written  by  one 
who  can  feel  all  Sanctities— but  still 
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there  is  not  milch  iu  it  which  might 
not,  without  insincerity  and  hypocrisy, 
have  been  uttered;  in  solemn  moods, 
by  a  poet  who  was  not  a  Christian. 
We  are  not  finding  faults— positively 
— with  the  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets — 
many  of  which,  in  grace,  delicacy,  pu- 
rity, and  tenderness,  never  were  sur- 
passed— and  some  of  which  are  so  dig- 
nified and  so  msgestic,  that  they  may 
be  said  to  be  sublime.  They  are  what 
'Wordsworth  intended  them  to  be-^ 
and  we  are  satisfied ;  but  they  are  not, 
although  all  appertaining  to  divine 
things,  thorough  lyNembued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Chrisuan  faith — and  there- 
fore  do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  any 
claim  to  exception  from  the  charge  of 
a  want  of  a  truly  religious  feehng  in 
^e  poeUry  of  this  illustrious  man* 
.  Neither,  we  think,  can  the  devoted 
admirers  and  lovers  of  the  Lyrical 
BaUads  help  wondering,  either  at  the 
totalabience  of  allfeelings  and  thoughts 
in  any  way  connected  with  Religious 
Establishments  in  them,  or  .at  the  pre* 
valence  of  such  feelings  in  the  £ccle» 
siastical  Sonnets.  On  turning  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  we  do  not  see  one 
Wordsworth  in  two  different  and  oppal 
site  lights — ^butwe,  for  our  own  parts, 
cannot  help  seeing  two  Wordsworths. 
Now,  however  detective  of  old,  and  in 
itself  insjufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  soul,,  was  the  religion  of 
the  woods  of  WcMrdsworth  Primus,  even 
now  we  cannot  b^t  prefer  it  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  cathedral  of  Wordsworth 
«Secundus.  The  altar  before  which  the 
one  did  most  devoutly  bow  or  kneel, 
was  of  the  grassy  turf— and  never  had 
the  great  goddess  Nature  a  sinoerer,  a 
nobler  worshipper.    The  altar  which 

the^ther ^butwe^eel  that  we  have 

no  right  to  pursue  the  parallel,  al- 
though we  have  a  right  to  suggest  it— 
for  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  is  a  pos- 
session belonging  to  all  -  men— and 
they  are  not  worthy  to  study  it,  wha 
are  not  also  privileged  to  speak  of  it 
before  the  world  widi  that  freedom  of 
thought  which  all  its  strains  inspire, 
and  which  can  never  be  exerted  by  ua 
towards  him  or  his  inspirations,  with- 
out due  and  becoming  reverenoe. 

Now,  Mr  Montgomery  has  lament- 
cd  over. the  absence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  from  the  poetry  of  Gray,  and 
Collins,  and  Goldsmith — and  we  have 
sympathized  with  his  expression  of 
regret.  But^-if  we  except  the  Elegy 
—Christianity  did  not  lie  so  directly-^ 
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nor  constant — in  ttie  way  of  those 
poets,  as  in  Mr  Wordsworth's.  They 
chose,  in  general— Gray  and  Collina 
certainly  did — subjects  in  which  reli- 
gion ought  not  to  have  been  introdu* 
ced ;  but  Mr  Wordsworth  has  all  his 
life  long  chosen  subjects  from  which 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted— 
and  therefore  Mr  MontgoiQery  might, 
we  think,  rather  have  read  a  useful 
lesson  to  the  living,  than  a  useless  la* 
nfientation  over  the  dead. 

We  find  we  are  still  at  some  distance 
from  the  most  interesting  volume,  of 
whicfi  it  was  our  purpose  to  give  some 
specimens^"  The  Christian  Year*'— 
yet  we  must  request  the  indulgence— 
the  attention  of^our  readers,  while  we 
pursue  the  subject  a  little  farther,  in 
company  with  the  excellent  Montgo* 
mery— himself  one  of  the  best  of  men, 
and  one  of  our  most  delightful  Mving 
poets— for  the  epithet  "  delightfur 
does  indeed  rightfully  belong  to  the 
author  of  the  Pelican  Island. 

"  Songs  and  hymns,  in  honour  of  theic 
Gods,  are  found  among  all  people  who. 
have  either  religion  or  verse.  There  is' 
scarcely  any  pagan  poetry,  ancient  or 
modern,  in  which  allusions  to  the  nation-* 
al  mythology  are  not  so  frequent  as  to 
coti^titut4J:be  most  copious  miiterials,  as 
well  as  the  most  brilliant  embelUsbhients. 
The  poe^  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  in  like' 
manner,  have '  adorned  their  gorgeoin  - 
straii^wfth  tke'fables  and  mmeAa  of  the 
Koran.  The  relics  of  Jewish  sodg  whiefe' 
we  possess^  with  few  exceptions,  are  eon-v 
secrated  immediately  to  the  glory  of  Gtid, 
by  whom,  indeed,  they  were  inspired. 
The  first  Christians  were  wont  to  edify 
theipselves  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  i^id 
spiritaai  songs;  and  though  we  have  no 
specimens  of  these  left,  except  the  occa- 
sional doxologies  ascribed  to  the  redeem- 
ed in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  it  caimot 
be  doubted  that  they  used  not  only  the 
psalms  of  the  Old  Testament*  literally, 
or  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of 
,  a  new  and  rising  Church,  but  that'  they  had 
original  lays  of  their  own,  in  which  they 
celebrated  the  praises  of  Christ,  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  In  the  middle 
ages,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches  statedly  adopted  singing  as  an 
essential  part  of  oublic  worship ;  but 
this,  like  the  reiidiag  of  the  Scriptures, 
was  too  frequently  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
by  an  affectation  of  wisdom,  to  excite  the 
veneration  of  ignorance,  when  the' learn, 
ed,  in  their  craftiness,  taught  that  '  Ig. 
norance  is  the  mother  of  devotion  ;•  and 
Ignorance  was  very  willing  to  believe  it. 
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Ac  the  era  of  the  BefornaaUoiv  psalms 
^dy  hymns,  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
vei*e  reviv^  in  Germany,  England,  amd 
elsewhere^  among  the  other  means  of 
grace,  of  which  Christendom  had  been 
for  benturies  defrauded." 

Mr  Montgomery,  however,  says 
truly,  that,  without  disparagement  to 
the  living  or  the  dead,  and  to  borrow 
aa  idea  of  an  Italian  poet— ^Angelo 
da  Costanzo,  in  reference  to  the  lyre 
of  Virgil^t  may  be  said  that  the  harp 
of  David  yet  hangs  upon  the  willow, 
disdaining  the  touch  of  any  liand  less 
skilful  than  his  own.  For  though  our 
elder  poets^  down  even  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, often  chose  to  exercise  their  vein 
on  religious  topics, — since  that  time 
there  has  been  out  one  who  bear^  a 
great  name  among  them,  who  has  con- 
descended to  compose  Hymns,  in  the 
commonly  accepted  sense  of  the  word. 
Cowper  stands  alone— for  Addison, 
beautiful  as  are  some  of  his  pious  com* 
positions  in  verse,  is  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception— Cowper  stands  alone  among 
**  the  Mighty-Masters"  of  the  Lyre, 
as  hating  contributed  a  considerable 
number  of  approved  and  popular 
hymns,  for  tbe  purposes  of  public  and 
private  devotion. 

'<  Hymns,  looking  at  the  multitude  and 
mass  of  them,  appear  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  all  kinds  of  persons,  except  ppets ; 
and  why  the  latter  have  not  delighted  in 
this  department  of  their  own  arc,  is  oh- 
vious.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  religion 
of  Christ  isunderstood  and  taught  in  pri- 
mitive purity,  those  who  either  believe 
not  in  Its  spirituality,  or  have  not  proved 
its  converting  influence,  are  careful  to 
avoid  meddling  with  it ;  so  that,  if  its  sa- 
cr^  mysteries  have  been  less  ifrequently 
and  ostentatiously  honoured  by  the  ho- 
mage of  our  poets  within  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years  than  formerly,  they  have 
been  less  disgraced  and  violated  by  ab- 
surd  and  impious  associations.  The  of- 
fence of  the  cross  has  not  ceased ;  nay,  it 
exists,  perhaps,  most  inveterately,  though 
less  apparently,  in  those  countries  where 
the  religion  of  the  state  has  been  refined 
from  the  gross  superstitions  of  the  dark 
ages ;  for  there  the  bumbling  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  are,  as  of  old,  a  stumbling, 
block  to  the  self-righteous,  and  foolish- 
ness to  the  wise  in  their  own  esteenu 
Many  of  our  eminent  poets  have  belongs 
ed  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes  -,  it 
cannot  be  surprising,  then,  that  they 
either  knew  not,  or  contemned,  *  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.*  ** 

The  dogma  of  Dr  Johiwcm  we  hate 
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demolished— and  we  agree  with  JVIr 
Montgomery,  that  had  our  greatest 
poets  possessed  the  religioua  know- 
ledge of  our  humblest  writers  of  hymns, 
Ihey  might  have  been  the  authors  of 
similar  compositions,  not  less  superior 
to  the  ordinary  run  of  these,  than  tl^eir 
own  best  poems  are  above  the  incorri- 
gible mediocrity  of  their  contempora- 
ries. But,  in  this  default,  we  are  not 
without  abundant  proof,  that  hymns 
may  be  as  splendid  in  poetry,  as  they' 
are  fervent  in  devotion;  as  in  the 
Christian  Psalmist  collected  by  Mr 
Montgomery,  are  to  be  fouled  many 
popular  pieces,  the  untaught  work- 
manship of  men  who  had  no  nam^  in 
literature,  but  whose  piety  inspired 
them  to  write  in  vt  rse,  and  sometimes 
with  a  felicity  which  the  most  prac- 
tised masters  in  song  might  envy,  but 
unless  "  the  spirit  gave  them  utter- 
ance," could  not  compass  with  their 
utmost  art. 

Mr  Motitgomery  gives,  in  his  ITs- 
,say;  a  short  example  of  three  favour- 
ite poets  of  the  }ast  century,  who,  had 
they  consecrated  their  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  would  have 
been,  of  all  others,  the  mo^t;  likely  to 
have  originated  hymns,  unidng  the 
charms  of  poetry ,  with  the  beauties  of 
holiness.  Take  &rst  the  following  lines 
of  Gray. 

•*  See  the  wretch,  that  long  has  tost 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain,   - 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost. 
And  breathe  and  walk  again : 
The  meanest  flaweret  of  the  val^ 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale,' 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies,     , 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise.*'. 

It  cannot  be  questioned,  says  Mr 
Montgomery,  that  this  is  genuine  poet- 
ry, and  that  the  beautiful,  but  not  obvi- 
ous image  in  the  last  couplet,  elevates 
it  ffir  above  aH  common-place.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  in  the  style,  nor  the 
oast  of  sentiment,  which  might  not  be 
employed  with  corresponding  effect  oil 
a  sacred  theme,  and  in  the  texture  of 
a  hymn.  The  fbrm  of  the  stanza  , and 
the  line  that  tells  of  personal  experi- 
ence, in  the  fact  which  the  writer 
mentions,  remind  one,  he  adds,  of  the 
vivid  fteliog  and  Muent  versification 
of  Charles'  Wesley,  in  some  of  his 
happiest  moods;  while  the  conclu- 
ding idea  is  precisdy  the  same  with 
that  of  Dr  Watts,  in  a  hymn  which 
would  not  have  discredited  Gray  hiiii» 
self:— 
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*'  The'cq^enbg  Eteavens  around  hie  dlin^, 

With  beiwis  of  fiacred  bliss, 
yf^hen  Jesus  shews  his  ii^erey  mine. 

And  whispers,  '  I  md  his !' " 

Turn  next  to  Collins,  who>  Mr  Jef- 
frey has  lately  told  the  world,  "  is 
poor  In  matter  and  in  though^"  but 
who»  in  the  judgment  of  Mr  Camp« 
bdl,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  our 
Doets ;  and  what  hymns  might  he  not 
Bave  breathed  forth  from  his  exqui- 
site genius!  The  following  stamas' 
are  justly  diaracterised  by  Mr  Mont- 
gomery, as  "  almost  unrivalled  in  the 
combinAtion  of  poetry  with  painting, 
pathos  with  fancy,  grandeur  with  simu 
plidjty,  and  romance  with  reality :" 

**  How  sleep  the  brave^  who  sink  to  reit» 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest  t 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  co)d. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

**  By  Cftiry-hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung: 
l^ere  Honour  coraes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay ; 
And  Freedom  shall  a  while  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there." 

In  the  ludd  interval  of  the  mad« 
ness  to  which  a  wounded  spirit  had 
reduced  him,  Collins  was  found  by  a 
visitor  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand. 
*'  You  sec,"  said  he,  **  I  have  only 
one  book  left,  but  it  is  the  best  r 
*'  Had  he,"  says  the  amiable  poet 
from  whom  we  have  been  quoting,, 
.  *'  had  he  had  that  one  book  earlier, 
and  learned  to  derive  from  it  those 
comforts  which  it  was  sent  from 
Heaven  to  convey  to  the  afflicted, 
4X>uld  not  he  have  sang  '  ^he  death  of 
the  righteous,'  in.  numbers  as  sweet, 
as  tender,  and  sublime  as  those  on 
*  the  death  of  the  brave?'  Christian 
views  and  sublime  language  might 
liave  been  quite  as  harmoniously 
blended  with  numan  regrets  and  bless- 
ed remembrances." 

Turn  now  to  Goldsmith,  a  writer 
of  a  very  difitont  charaeter.from  eir 
ther  Gray  or  Collins.  Here  are  two 
stanzas  of  an  English  lyric  :•-- 

"  The  wretch,  condemn*d  with  life  to  part. 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies ; 
And  every  pang  that  rends  his  heart. 
^     Bids  expectation  rise. 
Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper*s  light. 

Adorns  and  cheers  the  way ; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a  bright(M'  ray.** 


Is  this  po6trir  ?  ludfe  MrlHfoirMih^  ; 

*— every  reaaer  .feds  it  is.  ret,  *^!f 
^the  same  ideas  were  to  be  given  'fii 
prose,  they  could  ndt  well  be  mote 
numbly  arrayed.  Nothitag  can  be 
more'sunple,  nothing  more  exquisite  ; 
and  hymns,  in  the  same  pure  and  na- 
tural manner,  might  be  adapted  to 
every  subject  in  alliance  with  religion. 
But  by  whom  }  Not  by  one  who  had 
only  the  delicate  ear,  the  choice  e2&- 
pression,  the  melodious  measures,  and 
the  fine  conceptions  of  Goldsmith*; 
but  by  him  w1h>>  to  all  these,  should 
add  the  piety  of  Watts,  the  ardour  of 
.Wesley,  and  the  tenderness  fxf  DoA^ 
dridge.  Had  Gddsmith  possessed 
these  latter  qualifications,  (anii  ihaf 
were  all  within  his  reach,)  weuld  fm 
not  have  left  h^wns  as  captivating  hi 
their  degree,  as  any  of  those  lew>  trat 
inestimable  productions,  whidi  have 
rendered  him  the  most  deiightful  of 
our  poetSi  to  the  greatest  numbered 
readers^."  ,        ,. 

From  Gray,  and  Colhns,  and  Goldl 
smith,  turn  to  a  greater  than  them 
all  togetheri— Cbwper.  Here  is  a  lyric 
of  his-:^three  stanzas  of  a  hymn : —  ^ 

^  The  calm  retreat,  the  silent  shade, 
With  prayer  and^  praise  agree,   '         ' 
And  seem  by  thy  sweet  bourity  made 
For  those  that  follow  lliee. 

.    **  There,  if  thy  Spirit  touch  the  soul«  - 

And,  gcace  her  mean  abode, 
Oh,  with  what  peace,  and  joy,  and  iov% 

She  eommunes  with  her  God  1 

*•  There,  like  the  nightingale,  she  pottrs 
Her  solitary  lays ; 
Kor  asks  a  witness  to  her  song. 
Nor  sighs  for  human  praise.** 

This,  too,  is  felt  to  be  poetry — ^no- 
thing can  be  more  aflfectingly  beau- 
tiftil:— . 

"  Yet  will  a  profane  world  never  be 

*  smit  With' the  love  of  Sacred  S(mg/  The 
language  of  devotion,  whether  in  pru^ 
br  rhyme,  cannot  be  relished,  because  it 
is  not  understood,  by  any  but  those  wh« 
have  experienced  the  power  of  the  Gos* 
pel,  as  bringing  salvation  to  them  that 
believe;  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
Bible  itself  is  neither  acceptable  nor  in- 
telligible to  those  who  are  not  taught  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  To  such,  though  '  I 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  an- 
gels*  about  divine  things, '  1  am  as  sound, 
fng  brtss,  6r  a  tinkling  cymbal.*  To 
thOse,^  on   the  other  hand,  who  have 

*  tasted  the  good  word  of  dod,  and  felt 
this  powers  of  the  world  tg^ come,*  it  will 
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hp.PBH^to  floaynehcM,  t^  poem  and 
fiefym^^be  Et  surely  imited  oa  earth* 
as  they  are  in  heaven  before  the  throne, 
la  the  aongs  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of 
just  men  ouuie  pe^ect. 

'<  A  hymn  ought  to  be  as  regular  ip 
its  structure  as  any  other  poem ;  it  should 
liave  a  disdnct  subject,  and  that  subject 
should  be  simple,  not  complicated,  so 
that  whatever  skill  or  hOiour  might  be 
require  in  the  author  to  develope  his 
plan,  there  should  be  little  or  none  roi- 
fuired  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to  un- 
ilerstand  it.  Consequently,  a  hymn  must 
Imiw  a  baginnmg,  middle^  and  end.  There 
Ihould  be  a  manifest  gradation  in  the 
Ihougfats,  and  their  mutual  dependenoe 
■hould  be  so  pereeptible,  that  they  could 
mot  be  tranqtosed  without  injuring  the 
tmity  of  the  piece ;  every  line  carrying 
ivrward  the  connexion,  and  every  verse 
•dding  a  weU»proportioned  limb  to  a  sym- 
•metrical  body. ,  The  reader  should  know 
when  the^  straip  i^  complete,  and  be  sa- 
tisfied, as  at  the  close  of  an  air  in  music.; 
while  defects  and  superfluities  should  be 
lUt  by  him  as  annoyances,  in  whatever 
part  they  might  occur.  The  practice  of 
many  good  men,  in  framing  hymns,  has 
been  quite  the  contrary.  They  have  begun 
apparently  with  ihe  only  idea  in  their 
inuid  at  the  time ;  another,  with  little 
jelatbnship  to  the  former,  has.  been  for- 
ced upon  them  by  a  refractory  rhyme ;  a 
thiri  became  necessary  to  eke  out  a  verse, 
a  fourth  to  begin  one ;  and  so  on,  till, 
liaving  complted  a  sufficient  number  of 
•tanzas  of  so  many  lines,  and  lines  'Of  so 
many  syllables,  the  operation  has  been 
auspended ;  whereas  it  might,  with  equal 
consistency,  have  been  continued  to  any 
imaginable  length,  and  the  tenth  or  ten 
thousandth  link  might  have  been  struck 
out,  or  changed  places  with  any  other, 
without  the  slightest  infraction  of  the 
,cbain ;  the  whole  being  a  series  of  ind^ 
pendent  verses,  collocated  as  they  cam^ 
and  the  burden  a  cento  of  phrases,  figures, 
and  ideas,  the  common  property  of  every 
Mfriier  who  had  none  of  his  own,  and 
therefore  found  hi  the  works  of  each,  un- 
improved, if  not  unimpaired,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. -^-Such  rhapsodies  may 
he  sung  frvHu  time  to  time,  and  keep  alive 
^votion  already  kindled;  but  they  leave 
no  trace  in  the  memory,  make  no  impres- 
non  on  the  heart,  and  fall  through  the 
nind  as  sounds  glide  through  the  ear, 
—pleasant,  it  may  be,  in  their  passage, 
but  never  returning  to  haunt  the  imagi- 
nation in  returement,  or>  in  the  multitude 
of  the  thoughts,  to  refresh  the  soul.  Of 
how  contrary  a.  character,  how  transcend- 
ently  superior  in  value  as  well  as  in  in- 
fluence, are  those  hymns,  which,  once 
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heard,  are  lemembend  wit&ottl  effect 
remembered  involuntarily,  yet  remember- 
ed with  renewed  and  increasing  deh^ 
at  every  revival  f  It  may  be  safely  af- 
firmed,  that  the  permanent  fiivourites  in 
ev^ry  collection  are  those,  which,  in  the 
requisites  before-mentioned,  or  for  some 
other  peculiar  excellence,  are  distlngiiisb- 
ed  above  the  rest.  This  is  so  remarkably 
the  case  with  the  compositions  of  Watts» 
Wedey,  and  Newton,  the  most  prolifi<^ 
writers  of  this  class,  that  no  farther  ii- 
histration  is  needfol  than  a  recurrence  io 
their  pages,  when  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  most  neglected  are  generally  inferior 
in  literary  merit  to  the  most  hackneyed 
ones,  which  are  in  every  body^a  mouth, 
and  every  body's  heart. 

"  It  may  be  added,  that  iuithon,  who 
devote  their  talents  to  the  gflory  of  God, 
and  the  salvatton  of  men,  ought  surety 
to  take  as  much  pains  to  polish  and  per- 
fect their  efRerings  of  this  kind,  as  secular 
and  profone  poets  bestow  upon  their 
works.  Of  th6se,  the  -  subjects  are  too 
often  of  the  baser  sort,  and  the  woflcmao- 
ship  as  frequently  excels  the  materials ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inestlmabVa 
materials  of  hymnsr-^he  truths  of  tl^e 
everiastmg  Gospel,  the  very  thoughts  of 
God,  the  very  sayings  of  Christ,  the.  very 
inspirations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  dis- 
honoured by  the  meanness  of  the  work- 
manship empfoyed  upon  them;  wood* 
bay,  straw,  and  stubble,  being  biUlt  upon 
foundations  which  ought  only  to  support 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  work 
that  will  bear  the  fircy  and  be  purified  by 
it.  The  faults  in  ordinary  hymns  are  vul- 
gar phrase,  low  words,  hard  words,  tech- 
nical, tenns,  inverted  construction,  broken 
syntax,  barbarous  abbreviations,  that  make 
our  beautiful  English  horrid  even  to  the 
eye,  bad  rhymes  or  no  rhymes  where 
rhymes  are  expected,  but  above  all,  num- 
bers without  ouience.  A  line  is  no  more 
metre  because  it  contains  a  certain  con- 
catenation of  sylUbles,  than  so  many 
crotchets  and  quavers,  picked  at  random, 
would  constitute  a  bar  of  music.  The 
syllables  in  every  divisfon  ought  to  *  rip- 
ple like  a  rivulet,'  one  producing  another 
as  its  natural  eflTect,  while  the  rhythm  of 
each  line,  felling  into  the  general  stream, 
at  its  proper  place,  should  cause  the  verse 
to  fiow  in  progressive  melody,  deepening 
and  eiqmnding  like  a  river  to  the  close ; 
or,  to  change  the  figure,  each  stanaa 
should  be  a  poetical  tune,  played  down 
to  the  last  note.  Such  subservience  of 
every  part  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
is  required  in  all  other  legitimate  poetry, 
and  why  it  should  not  be  observed  in  that 
which  is  worthiest  of  all  possible  pre- 
eminence, it  would  be  difficult  to  say ; 
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why  it  is  so  rarely  found  In  hymns,  may 
be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance 
already  stated,  that  few^  accomplished 
poets  have. enriched  their  mother  tongue 
with  strains  of  this  description.*' 

After  this  able  exposition  of  th6 
principles,  so  to  speak^  on  which  hymns 
ffihould  be  composed,  Mr  Montgomery 
^proceeds  to  cbaracterisej  which  he  does 
[with  much  discernment,  some  of  the 
best  of  our  hymn- writers.  He  speaks 
with  fervour  of  the  exemplary  plain* 
ness  of  speech,  manly  vigour  of  thought, 
and  ^nsecration  of  heart,  in  the  Morn«- 
ing.  Evening,  and  Midnight  of  Bishop 
,Kenn — ^saying,  '^had  he  endowed  three 
hospitals,  he  might  have  been  loss  a 
benefactor  to  posterity,"  .  Paseiog  by 
Mrs  Rowe  and  the  m3r8tical  rhymers  of 
her  age,  he  comes  to  the  greatest  name 
among  hymn^writets^Dr  Isaac  Watts. 
This  assertion  may  startle  many  read^ 
«rs,  but  the  enthusiastic  Montgomery 
•does  not  fear  to  give  him  th^t  praise; 
'  and  why  should  he,  ^  since  it  has  plea«> 
sed  God  to  Confer  upon  him,  though 
one  of  the  Jeast  of  the  poets  of  his 
country,  more  glory  thati  upon  tile 
greatest  either  of  that  or  any  other, 
by  making  his  *  Divine  Songs  a  more 
abundant  and  universal  blessing  than 
the  verses  of  any  uninspired  man  that 
ever  lived  ?" 

"  In  his  *  Psalms  and  Hymns,'  (for  they 
must  be  classed  together,)  he  has  em- 
braced a  compass  and  variety  of  subjects, 
which  include  and  illustrate  every  truth 
of  MVelation,  throw  light  upon  ev6ry 
secret  movement  of  the  human  heart, 
whether  of  »in,  nature,  or  grace,  and 
describe  every  kind  of  trial,  temptation, 
conflict,  doubt,  fear,  and  grief;  as  well 
as  the  faith,  hope,  charity,  the  love,  joy, 
peace,  labour,  and  patience  of  the  Christ- 
ian, in  all  stages  of  his  course  on  earth ; 
together  with  the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 
the  glories  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the 
comforts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  urge,  al- 
lure, and  strengthen  him  by  the  way. 
There  is  in  the  pages  of  this  evangelist, 
a  word  in  season  for  every  one  who  needs 
it,  in, whatever  circumstances  he  may  re- 
quire counsel,  consolation,  reproof  or 
instruction.  We  say  this,  without  re- 
serve, of  the  materials  of  his  hymns :  had 
their  execution  always  been  correspond- 
ent with  the  preciousness  of  these,  we 
should  have  had  a  *  Christian  Psalmist*  in 
England,  next  (and  that  only  in  date,  not 
in  dignity)'t6  the  *  Sweet  dinger  of  Israel.' 
Nor  is  this  so  bold  a  word  as  It  may 
teem.  Dr  Watts'  hymns  are  full  of  *  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  tlie  blessed  God  ;'  his 
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thenies,  thereh>re,  are  itttich  tnore  ffM- 
trious  than  those  of  the  son  of  Jess^,^ 
who  only  knew  *tbe  power  and  glor^^  of 
Jehovah  as  he  had  *  seeti  tfiem'  hi  th^ 
sanctuary,*  which  Vas  but  the  shadd#dir 
the  New  TettameM  eh'ur6h,«-'-as  thefkce 
Of  Mosei,  holding  eomrmukifoit  with  God^ 
-was  brighter  than  the  veil  which  he  cast 
tiver  it  when  conversing  with  h&s  country 
men.' 

*'  Dr  Watts  may  almost  be  called  th6 
Inventoir  of  hymns  in  our  language ;  fee 
he  80  fitr  departed  from  all  precedent, 
that  £ew  of  his  compositions  resemble  those 
of  his  forerunners,— while  he  sO  far  es- 
tablished a  precedent  to  all  his  succeit- 
sors,  that  none  have  departed  fkom  it, 
otherwise  than  according  td  the  peculiar 
turn  of  mind  in  the  writer,  and  the  style 
of  expressing  Christian  truths  employed 
by  the  denomination  to  which  he  beldng- 
'ed.  Dr  Watts  himself,'  though  a  coir- 
iscientious  dissenter,  is  so'entirely  cathollb 
in  his  hymns,  that  it  cannot  be  discovei'- 
ed  from  any  of  these,  (so  far  as  we  r^. 
collect,)  that  he  belonged  to  any  par- 
ticular sect;  hence,  happily  for  his  fame, 
or  rather,  it  ought  to  be  said,  happily 
'  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  portions  of  his 
psalms  and  hymns  have  been  Adopted  in 
most  places  of  worship  where  congregdi 
tional  singing  prevails.  Every  Sahlmth, 
in  every  region  of  the  earth  where  his 
-native  tongue  is  spoken,  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  voices  are'  sending 
the  sacrifices  of  prayer  and'  jtraise  to 
God,  in  the  strains  which  he  prepared 
•for  them  a  century  ago ;  yea,  6very  day, 
'  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh,*  by  the  lips 
of  posterity,  in  these  sacred  lays,  some 
of  which  may  not  cease  to  be  sun?  by 
the  ransomed  on  their  journey  to  Zion, 
'SO  long  as  the  language  of  Britain  err- 
dures— -a  language  now  spreading  through 
all  lands  whither  commerce,  civi1i2atiori, 
or  the  Gospel,  are  carried  by  merchant^, 
colonists,  and  missionaries." 

That  a  poet  of  Mr  Montgomery's 
power  and  •skill  should  be  blind  to  the 
jiumerous  faults  and  defects  of  Dr 
Watts'  hymns,  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
and  accordingly  he  speaks  freely  of 
them  all,  and  as  truly,  but  not  more 
so,  than  he  has  in  the  above  eloquent 
passage  spoken  of  their  merits. 
•  Next  to  Dr  Watts,  as  a  hymn-wri- 
ter, stands,  in  Mr  Montgomery's  judgw 
ment,  the  iKeverend  Chtfrleft  Wesli^ 
-Many  of  bis  hymns  we  committed  to 
memory  in  Very  early  life,  having  ft)uiM 
them  in  the  cottage  of  a  poor  femiiy 
which  we  Visited  ^  often  when  a 
^chdolboy,  that  we  were  as  tmeof  tht 
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Immblelious^old;  we  canrepeitt  them 
all  still,  thou^  wnc^  we  ceased  to  bq 
a  boy,  and  that  is  a  loug,  weary  while, 
we  never  heard  one  of  them  breathed 
ftmx  human  lips,  except  perhaps  in 
scHDe  dream  ^  the  olden  time — some 
tender  reverie,  peopled  by  ^e  phan-^ 
tm$»-^  the  past^from  our  own— aa 
tiiey  morroured  almost  uncoasciousl]^ 
the  melanchcdy  music  of  other  years« 
Of  these  straiaB  Mr  Mtotgomery  thus 
ipeabh- 

«'Next  to  Dr  "Watts  aa  a  hymn.writer, 
undoubtedly  stands  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wesley.  He  was  probably  the  author  of 
a  greater  number  of  compositions  of  this 
kind,  with  less  variety  of  matter  or  man^ 
.  ner,  than  any  other  man  of  genius  that 
can  be  named.  Exceptuig  his  *  Short 
Hymns  on  Passages  of  Scripture,*  which 
of  course  make  the  whole  tour  of  Bible 
literature,  and  are  of  very  unequal  merit, 
—Christian  experience,  from  the  deeps 
of  affliction,  through  all  the  gradations  of 
doubt,  fear,  desire,  faith,  hope,  expecta- 
tion, to  the  transports  of  perfect  love,  in 
the  very  beams  of  the  beatific  vision,—. 
Christian  experience  furnishes  him  wjth 
everlasting  and  inexhaustible  themes; 
and.it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  has  ce- 
lebrated them  with  an  affluence  of  dic- 
tion, and  a  splendour  of  colouring,  rarely 
'surpassed.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  in^ 
vested  them  with  a  power  of  truth,  and 
endeared  them  both  to  the  imagination 
and  the  'affections,  with  a  pathos  which 
makes  feeling  conviction,  and  leaves  the 
understanding  little  to  do  but  to  acquiesce 
in  the  decisions  of  the  he^art.  As  the 
Poet  of  Methodism,  he  has  sung  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  as  they  are  expound- 
ed among  that  people,  dwelling  especially 
on  the  personal  appropriation  of  the  word^ 
of  eternal  life  to  the  sinner,  or  the  saint, 
as  the  test  pf  his  actual  state  before  God, 
and  admitting  nothing  less  than  the  full 
assorance  of  faith  as  the  privilege  of  be- 
lievers;— 

« Faith,  mighty  foith,  the  pramiae  seeib 

IleliM  on  that  alcne, 
l^aughs  at  impossibilitifiSf 

And'  say^— <  It  duiU  be  done.* 

'  Faith  lends  her  realizing  light« 
The  clouds  disperse,  the  ^ladows  fly. 
The  Invisible  appeers  in  ught. 
And  Qod  is  see^  hy  mortal  eye.* 

'  <M  These  are  gUmpses  of  our  author's 
maaner,*-^  broads  indeed,  and  awful,  but 
sigoally  illustmtive,  like  lightmug  out  of 
4arkneis»  revealing  for  a  monent  the> 
whole  hemii^^ie.  Among  C.  Wesley's 
highiest  achievements  may  be  recordedf 
*  QHiiie,  O  Thou  traveller  unknown/  &^ 
page  56,  in  whicb^  with  consummate  art, 
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he  has  carried  on  the  action  of  a  lyrkal 
drama;  every  turn  in  the  conflict  with 
the  mysterious  Being  against  whom  he 
wrestles  all  night,  being  marked  with  pre- 
cision by  the  varying  language  of  tire 
speaker,  accompanied  by  intense,  increa- 
sing interest,  till  the  rapturous  monient 
of  discovery,  wheif  he  prevails,  and  ex- 
claims, *  I  know  Thee,  Saviour,  who  Thou 
art,*  &c. — The  hymn,  page  375,  *  Come 
on,  my  partners  in  distress,*  &c  antici- ' 
pates  the  strains,  and  is  written  almost 
in  the  spirit,  of  the  Church  triumphant— 
*  Thou  wretched  man  of  sorrow,*  &c.  and 
its  companion-piece,  '  Great  Author  of 
my  being,*  &c.  page  289-90,  are  compo* 
sed  with  equal  strength  and  fervency  of 
feeling, — ^feeling  congenial,  yet  perflectl]^ 
C(mtra8ted,  with  that  in  the  former  in- 
stance ;  for  here,  instead  of  the  society 
of  saints  and  angel^  he  indulges  lonely 
silent  anguish,  desiring  *  to  live  and  die 
alone'  With  God,  as  if  creature-commu- 
nion had  ceased  with  him  for  ever. — ' 
'Thou  God  of  glorious  majesty  !*  &c.  page: 
169,  is  a  sublime  contemplation  in  an-, 
other  vein  ;-.-solemn,  collected,  unimfas- 
sioned  thought,  but  thought  occupied; 
with  that  which  is  of  everlasting  import 
to  a  dying  man,  standing  on  the  lapse  of 
a  moment  between  *  two  eternities.*—. 
The  hymn  on  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
'Stand  the  omnipoteUt  decree,*  begins 
with  a  note,  abrupt  and  awakening  like 
the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet.  This  is 
altogether  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
victorious  Sights  of  our  author.  Such 
pieces  prove,  that  if  Charles  Wesley's 
hymns  are  less  varied  than  might  have 
been  desired  for  general  purposes,  it  was 
from  choice,  and  predilection  for  certain 
views  of  the  Gospel  in  its  eflTects  upbn 
humf^n  minds,  and  not  from  want  of  di- 
versity of  gifts.  It  is  prabable  that  the 
severer  taste  of  his  lurother,  the  Rev. 
Jolm  Wesley,  greatly  tempered  the  ex^ 
travagaiice  of  Charles,  pruned  his  luxuri. 
ances,  aiid  restrained  his  impetuosity,  in 
those  hymns  of  his,  which  fartn  a  large 
proportion  of  the,IVIethodists*  collection  ;, 
the  few  which  are  understood' to  be  John's 
in  that  book,  being  of  a  more  intellectual 
character  than  what  are  known  to  be 
Charles*s,  while  the  latter  are  wonderful- 
ly improved  by  abridgementand  compres- 
sion, in  comparison  with  the  originals,  as 
they  were  first  given  to  the  public 

On  the  Four  Hymns  of  Addison, 
(pr,  as  Mr  Montgomery  says,  attn- 
huted  to  him — but  why  attritnitedf 
is  there  apy  douht  of  their  being  his  ?  ) 
too  little  praise  is  bestowed — for  they 
are  baiutiful  throughout,  and  in  ma^y 
(daces  sublime.    ¥oi  the  time  beings 
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liimj^po^  iA^  ift  coaimofi  hours, 
m»  »»  poetAtdil— tfeowdi  in  bifiown 
pecaliar  pvott,  he <«xei^kd  all  man- 
kind. Trit^  as  Mr  Montgmnery  says, 
it  is  to  he  v^prettei  that  the  God  of 
i€lgr^u»  as  w^  as  ^e  God  of  Provi- 
dence, is  not  mwe  distinctly  re- 
cognised in  them.  But  he  should  not 
have  tieeh  contented  with  merely  call- 
ing them  **  pleasing  y  and  for  our 
skke-^though  it  is  perhaps  rather  too 
much  to  expect — we  hope  he  will  re- 
<conddd:  that  lukewarm  epitlbiLet,  and 
apply  another  to  compositions  that,  in 
many  moods  pf  many,  men^r-  do  assu- 
redly thrill  the  heart,  and  elevate  the 
spirit,     . 

In  the  opinion  of  our,amiahle  poet 
aii4criti&->and  in  onnh— all  &at  can 
he  imagined  deficient  in  Addison's 
Hymns,  will  he  found  to  constitute 
the  -glory  of  Doddridg^s.  •*  They 
sbkiein  the  beauty  df  holiness ;"  these 
(Springs  ofhis  mind  are  nrrayed  ''  in 
fine  linen ;"  and ''  like  the  saints,  they 
are  lovely  and  acceptable,  not  for 
Iheir  human  merit,  (for  in  poetry 
they  are  fre(}uently  deficient,)  but  for 
that  fervent,  una^ected  love  to  God, 
his  service  and  his  tfemle,  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  all.  '^  The  following 
four  lines,"  omr  essayist  adds, "  present 
the  touchstone  of  Christian  profession, 
experience,  and  practice;^  and  we 
have  heard  them  sung— sometjimes— 
often— not  without  tears  :— 

^Mfa3t  thQu  a  lamb  in  all  thy  flock, 
I  would  disdain  to  feed  ? 

Hast  thou  a  foe  before  whose  faoe, 
I  fear  t£y  name  to  plead  ?*' 

The  Hymns  of  the  revered  Augustus 
Toplady  {ofm  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  mild  and  humane  tone  of  Dod« 
dridge's.  Tho-e  is,  we  are  told,  and  be- 
lieve, a  peculiarly  ethereal  spirit  in  some 
of  them,  in  which,  whether  mourning 
or  r^oicing,  praying  or  praising,  the 
writer  seems  absorbed  in  the  fuU  tri« 
umph  of  Faith ;  "  and  whether  in  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body,  caught  up 
into  the  third  heaven,"  and  behold- 
ing unutterable  things.  -He evidently 
kindled  his  poetic  torch  at  that  of  his 
contemporaiy,  Charles  Wesley;  and 
though  inferior  in  breadth  and  vo- 
lume of  flame,  yet  the  lieht  which  it 
.sheds  is  not  less  vivid  a^d  sparkliii^ 
while  it  may  be  said  to  be  more  d^i- 
cate  to  the  eye,  and  refreshing  to  ihe 
fipirits,  than  tlmt  prodigality  of  radi« 
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;,  The  last  hymn-writer  ivhom  Mr 
Montgomery  mcntioDS  by  mne^ if  tl|e 
Rev.  B.  Beddome,  a.  baptist. minuilii^. 
His  compositions,  it  is .rem^hsd^Mxe 
calculated  to  be  far  nfore  .useful >tban 
attractive ;  though,  on  cloeara«^|iimt- 
ance,  they  become  very  agreeable  as 
well  as  impfossive^  fbr  the  most  part 
being  brief  and  pithy.    A  single  idea, 

^  always  important^  often  strikmg,  and 
sometime^  ingenuously  brought  out, 
not  with  a  mere  point  at, the  end,  but 
with  the  teijseness  and  simpUcity  of  a 
Greek  ^pi^am,  constitutes  the  basis 
of  ^each  piece.  Many  pr  these  were 
composed  as  explanatory  applications 
of  the  texts,  or  main  topics  of  his  ser- 
mons f  and  diey  mi^ht  supply  frequent 
hints  both  to  mimsters  and  people, 
who  were  disposed  to  turn  them  to  pr^ 
fit  in  thesame  manner.  His  name,  con- 
tinues Mr  Montgomery,  would  deserye 
to  be  held  in  everlasting  reroembranoe, 
if  he  had  left  no  other  memorial  of  the 
excellent  spirit  which  was  in  him,  than 
the  MkwiBg  few  hmnble  versea 

'*  EtfiaHoHmi  agamsi  Sectariampi^* 

**  Let  party  names  no  more , 
The  Christian  wprld  o'erspr^cl ; 
Gentile  and  Jew,  and  bond  and  firee» 
Are  one  in  Christ  their  Head. 

**  Among"  the  saints  on  eartl|» 
Let  mutual  Ipve  be  found ;  u 
Heirs  of  the  same  inheritanee. 
With  mutual  blessings  ciown'd. 

••  Let  en?y  and  ilMrill 
Be  banish'd  &r  away  $ 
And  an  in  Chrbtlan  bonds  oa^ 
Who  the  same  Lord  ob^* 

^  Thus  will  the  .church  below , 
Besemble  that  above ; 
Where  no  diseoidant  sounds  are  heasd. 
Bat  all  is  peace  and  love.'* 

Amongst  smm^moaa  hymns,  Mr 
Mont^omesy  particularly  directs  our 
attention  to  one  which  he  calls  **  a  no- 
lileode/'  by  an  unlettered  man>  asoiie 
that  of  itself  amply  nefutee  the  slander 
(by  whom,  pray,  uttered  ?)  that  hymns 
are  necessarily  die  least  intellectual  or 
poetical  spedes  of  literature.  There  is 
not,  he  avers,  in  our  language,  *'tL  iyrie 
of  more  majestic  style — ^more  elevated 
thought  or  more  glorious  imagery ;  its 
structure,  indeed,  is  unattracnve,  and 
on  aecoudt  of  the  short  Mnds^  boba- 
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pile  of  archUeetiue»  severe  tod  shnpte 
^In  detign,  it  strikes  less  on  Ihe  first 
I  ItBBw;  raan  after  deliberate  examina* 
*-tion>  'when   its  proportions   become 

more  graceful,  its  dimensions  expand, 
*  «nd  tbe  mind  it^lf  grows  greater  in 

eontempteting  it" 

The  Gbd  of  Abfmham, 

1    <'  The  God  of  Abraham  praise, 
Who  reigns  enthroned  above  ; 
Ancient  of  everlasting  days, 
And  God  of  love ; 
Jehovah,  Great  I  Am ! 
By  earth  and  heaven  confess'd ; 
I  bow  and  bless  the  sacred  name. 
For  ever  blessM. 

t    ''  The  God  of  Abraham  praise, 
At  whose  supreme  command 
From  earth  I  rise  and  seek-— the  joys 
At  his  right  hand : 
I  all  on  eartli  forsake* 
Its  wisdom,  fame,  and  powfer, 
^rid  Him  my  only  portion  nlakCr  . 
My  shield  and  tower. 

3  <<  The  God  of  Abraham  praise, 
Whose  all-sufficient  grace^ 

,ShaU  gaide  me  aU  my  happy  days^ 
In  all  his  ways : 
He  calls  a  worm  his  friend ! 
He  calls  himself  my  God ! 
And  He  shall  save  me  to  the  end. 
Through  Jesus'  blood. 

4  **  He  by  Himself  hath  sworn ; 
I  on  his  oath  depend ; 

I  shall  on  eagre's  wings  up-borne 
To  heaven  ascend : 
I  shall  behold  his  fitee^ 
I  shall  his  power  adore, 
'    An4-snig  tbe  wonders  of  bis  gnee 
Foti 


PABT  SECOND. 

5  "  Though  nature's  strength  decay. 
And  earth  and  hell  withstand, 

To  Canaan's  bounds  I  urge  my  way. 
At  his  command : 
The  watery  deep  I  pass. 
With  Jesus  in  my  view ; 
And  through  the  howling  wilderness^ 
My  way  pnrsoe* 

6  **  The  goodly  land  I  see. 
With  peace  and  plenty  bless'd; 

,    A  luid  of  sacred  liberty,     . 
And  endless  rest ; 
There  milk  and  honey  flow. 
And  oil  atid  wine  abound ; 
And  trees  of  life  for  ever  grow, 
"'    With  mercy  crown'd.  ' 


7    ^"Tftef^  m^rfBtbi  tord4nit  KHig, 

The  Lord  our  figbteonsAefB, '  '* 
Triumpbant  o'er  ilie  world  and  ein^ 
Tbe  Prfnce  of  Feaoe : 
Oa  Skm's  sacred  height 
His  kingdom  sttU  BudntainB; 
And  glorious,  with  his^sau^  ialig^. 
For  ever  reigns. 

•    8    "He  keeps  his  own  secure^  ^  ^/ 
He  guards  them  by  his  side^ 
Arrays  in  garments  white  and  pure. 
His  spotless  bride ; 
With  streams  of  sacred  bliss. 
With  groves  of  living  joys, 
'    With  all  the  fruits  of  paradise^ 
He  still  supplies. 

9    **  Before  the  Three  in  One,     . 
They  all  exulting  stand ; 
And  tell  the  wondiers  he  hath  4aoe$ 
,  Through  all  their  land. 
The  listening  spheres  attend. 
And  swell  the  grow^ig  fame. 
And  sing,  in  songs  which  never  end* 
The  wondrous  Name. 

PA&T  THIRD. 

10  "  Tbe  God  who  reigns  on  high« 
The  great  archangels  sing. 

And  '  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,'  cry, 
•Almighty  King! 
Who  was,  and  is  the  same. 
And  evermore  shall  be  $  ' 

Jehovah— ^Father— Great  I  Am ! 
^  We  worshq>  Thse.'     ^ 

11  "  Before  tbe  Skviour's  fece 
The  ransom'd  nations  bow ; 

O'erwhelm'd  at  his  Almighty  grace. 
For  ever  new : 
He  sbe^ws  his  prints  of  love^ 
They  kindle  to  a  flame, 
And  sound  through  all  theworidabove, 
The  sbuighter'd  Laaibi 

12  **  The  whole  triumpbant  host 
Give  thanks  to  God  on  high ; 

Hail,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
They  ever  cry; 
Hail,  Abraham's  God  and  mine 
I  join  the  heavenly  lays; 
All  might  and  majesty  are  thine. 
And  endless  praise.** 

We  have  been  borrowing,  it  will 
be  seen,  largely  from  Mr  MontgbM 
mery.  But  as  we  meet  with  him  bol 
seldom — and  as  the  two  little  works 
which  have  chiefly  suggested  our  JEir« 
^cle,and  from  which  some  of  itsjpa&es 
have  be^  framed,  may  not  have  fallen 
—may  never  fall— in  the  way  of  many 
thousands  of  our  feaderft^we  eon- 
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ceM  thiit'  we*  hdve  beeh  dofftt]^  sotbe 
service'  to  the  cause  of  piety-^and 
poetry-^by  tbns  a;tteinpting  to  widen 
the  sphere  of  their  circulation.  They 
seem  to  be  fast  going  througb  editions 
— the  Christian  Psalnilst  having  reach- 
'cd  a  fiftb — nor  is  there  iny  person  of 
any  persuasion — if  be  be  a  Christian 
— who  will  not  be  tbe  better  of  having 
sucb  volumes  often  in  his  bands. 

JVlr  Montgomery's  critical  remarks, 
it  will  have  been  seen,  are  often  eihi« 
nently  beautiful,  and  very  profound. 
His  common-places  are  always  those 
of  a  poet,  wbose  genius  is  ever  felt  to 
be  jm  subservience  to  bis  piety.  The 
simplest  of  his  sentences  has  often 
tbe  deepest  meaning ;  and  though  he 
■ometlmes  loves  to  difiuse  himsdf  over 
a  subject  that  is  dear  to  him,  be  oftei^ 
says  much  in  few  words.  There  may  to 
some-^nay  to  many  minds,  be  some- 
thing startling  in  his  sentiments— :«x« 
pressed  as  they  often  are,  with  no  de* 
ference  to  tbe  authority  of  old  opi« 
nions,  or  of  new,  come  from  what 
quarter  they  will ;  but  there  is  never 
any  thing— judging  by  our  own  feet 
itigs  on  certain  occasions  when  we 
could  not  entirely  sympathize  with 
them — never  any  thing  repulsive ;  and 
if  there  be  any  diflferences  in  bis'creed 
from  ours — so  fervent  and  sincere  is 
every  word  and  ©very  look  of  the  man, 
(we  speak  of  him,  from  his  writings, 
as  if  he  were  a  personal  friend- 
though  we  have  never  seen  his  thought- 
ful faqe  but  in  a  picture,)  that  we 
trust  tbese  differences  are  neidier  ma- 
ny nor  great — for  we  should  suspect 
our  own  Cbristianity,  were  i^  not, 
jn  eteentials,  the  Chnstianity  which, 
in  much  noble  verse,  and  much  plea- 
sant prose,  basj  for  twenty  years  past 
atid  more  too,  been  issuing  from  tbe 
pure  spirit  of  the  Bard  of  Sheffield, 

Therein  aline  humanity  in  all  his  cri- 
ticism. Thu  ^,  in  all  udi  ng  to  the  rough 
'  style  and  harsh  metre  of  some  ancient 
poems— or  verses  rather,  in  the  Chris* 
tian  Psalmist — to  their  forbidding  as* 
pect — be  says  diat  every  piece  has 
fiome  peculiar  merit  and  interest  of  its 
own — and  he  asks,  who  would  think 
his  time  misemployed  in  conning  over 
eleven  dull  lines  by  Anne  Collins,  for 
the  sake  of  meeting,  in  the  twelfth, 
au'original  and  brilliant  emanation  of 
fancy  ?  Anne  Collins,  in  one  qff  her 
Divine  Songs  and  Meditations  (1653), 
in  telling  us  that  happiness  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  creation^  conclude* 


her  UtHe  lay  by  beaifedfii^  sayii^^ 
pomp  and  splendour-^ 

**  Yet  could  they  no  more  sound  c^ntehf- 

ment  bring, 
Than  star-light  can  make  grass  or  flowers 

spring  1" 

And, can,  he  asks,  the  very  humble 
stanzas  of  poor  Anne  Askew,  made  and 
sung  in  Newgate,  while  waiting  for 
her  crown  of  martyrdom,  be  read  with* 
out  emotions  more  deep  and  affecting, 
and  far  more  powerful  than  poetry 
could  awaken  on  a  subject  of  Iftctiti- 
ous  woe  .^ 

*  Not  oft  I  use  to  wryght  ,      . 

In  prose,  nor  yet  in  rytne ; 
Yet  wyl  I  shewe  one  syght, 
That  I  sawe  in  my  tyme. 

<^  I  tawe  a  royall  throne, 

Where  lustyce  shulde  have  sytte ; 
But  in  her  steade  was  One 
Qf  moody  cruell  'wy  tte. 

•'  Absorpt  was  ryghtwysne8&» 
As  by  the  ragynge  fioude  ^ 
Sathan,  in  his  excess^ 
Sucte  up  the  guiltlesse  bloudc. 

*'  Then  thought  I, — lesus,  Lorde, 
When  theu  shalt  judge  us  all,  - 
Harde  is  it  to  xecorde 
On  these  men  what  wyll  fi^ll. 

*'  Yet,  Lorde,  I  Thee  desyre, 
For^that  they  doe  to  me, 
Let  them  not  taste  the  byre 
Of  their  iniquy tie." 

In  like  manner,  can  any  of  the 
"  Prison  Poems"  in  tbe  volume — Sir 
Thomas  More's,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's, 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury's,  Sur  Francia 
Wortley's,  George  Witber's,  John 
Bunyan's — can  any  of  them  be  read 
with  ordinary  sympathy,  such  as  the 
verses  themselves,  if  written  in  other 
circumstances,  would  have  excited  ? 

•  *•  Surely  not ;  the  situation  of 'the  un- 
fortunate beings,  who  thus  confessed  on 
the  rack  of  personal  and  mental  torture, 
or  in  the  Immediate  prospect  of  eternity, 
gives  intense  and  overwhelming  interest 
to  lines,  which  have  no  extraordinary  poe- 
tic fervour  to  recommend  them.  With 
what  strange  curiosity  do  we  look  evW 
on  animals  driven  to  tbe  slaughter,  which 
we  should  have  disregarded  had  we  seen 
them  grazing  in  the  field!  Who  can 
turn  away  his  eyes  from  a  driminal  led 
to  execution,  yet  who  can  fix  them  on 
his  amazed  and  bewildered  countenanee  ? 
The  *  common  place,'  of  the  gaHowt, 
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though  consisting  of  a  lew  burned,  br*- 
ken  words^  which  almost  every  felon 
repeats,  and  hardly  understands  their 
meaning  himself  while  he  utters  them, 
niay  produce  feelings  which  all  the 
br^^  of  eloquence,  from  lips  not  about 
to  be  shut  for  erer,  would  fail  to  aw^ 
ken.  But  a  good  man  struggling  with 
adversity,  which  even  the. heathen  deera- 
ed  a  spectacle  worthy  of  the  Gods  to 
contemplate  with  admiration,  becomes 
an  oracle  in  his  agony ;  and  to  know  how 
he  looked,  and  spoke,  and  felt,  for  the 
last  time,  does  literally  elevate  and  pu- 
rify the  soul  by  terror,— terror  in  which 
just  so  much  compassion  is  mingled  as 
to  identify  him  with  ourselves  in  sensi- 
bility to  suffering,  while  we  are  identi- 
fied With  him  in  eitakation  of  mind  above 
the  infirmity  of  pain  and  the  fear  of 
'death.  No  eccentricity  or  perversity  of 
taste,  manifested  in  literary  efHisions  un- 
der such  circumstances,  can  destroy  the 
force  of  nature^  or  render  her  voice  un- 
intelligible in  them,  though  speaking  a 
strange  language,  provided  it  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  times,  and  not  the  affected 
style  of  the  individual,  assumed  tO  ex- 
press sentiments  equally  affected.** 

How  much  of  the  pleasure  which 
vre  derive  from  poetry  does  indeed  de- 
t>endupon  contingent  circumstances, 
ivhich  confer  on  the  writer  or  the  sub- 
ject a  peculiar,  local,  personal,  or  tem- 
porary interest  and  importance !'  Such 
interest  and  importance,  says  Mr  Mont- 
gomery, belong  td  all  the  subjects  of 
this  small  volume, — for  all  the  writers 
are  dead ! 

"  These  thoughts,  then,  of  the  depart- 
ed, expressed  in  their  own  words,  and 
brought  to  our  ears  in  the  very  sounds 
With  which  they  uttered  them,  and  affect- 
ing our  hearts  even  more  than  they  affect- 
ed their  own,  by  the  consideration  that 
they  are  qo  longer  living  voices,  but 
voices  from  beyond  the  tomb,  from  in- 
visible beings,  somewhere  in  existence,  at 
this  moment,— these  thoughts,  thus  aw- 
fully  associated,  will  pro  ve  noble,  strength. 

'  cning,  and  instructive  exercises  of  mind, 
for.us  to  read  and  to  understand ;  for  the 
application  required  to  comprehend  them 
duly,  will  heighten  the  enjoyment  of  the 

•  poetry  when  it  is  thus  understood;  the 
obscurity  and  difficulty,  not  arising  from 
the  defects  of  the  composition,  but  from 
the  unaequaintedness  of  the  reader  with 
the  models  in  vogue,  when  the  author 
wrote.  These  specimens  of '  pious  verse* 
will  not  be  idle  amusements  for  a  few 
spare  minutes,— yet  for  the  delight  of 
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^Hire  mhrntes  Ihej^  ive.  peonlMy  Mapt* 
ed.  Tfiey  will  not  glide  over  a  vacant 
mind,  as  sing-song  verse  is  wont  ta  do, 
like'  quicksilver' aver  a  smooth  taUe,  in 
glittering,  minute,  and  unconnected,  glo- 
bules, hastily  vanishing  away,  or  when 
detained,  not  to  be  moulded  into  any  fixed 
shape.  They  will  rather  supply  tasks  aqd 
themes  for  meditation ;  tasks,  such  a^ 
the  eagle  sets  h/er  young  when  she  is 
teaching  them  to  fly;  themes,  such  as 
are  vouchsafed  to  inspire  poets,  in  their 
happiest  moods.  Nor  can  the  inexpert 
reader  be  aware  till  he  has  tried,  ho^ 
much  the  old  language  improves  upon  fe- 
miliarity ;  and  how  the  productions  of  the 
old  poets,  like  dried  spices,  give  out  their 
sweetness  the  more,  the  more  they  are 
handled.  The  fine  gold  may  have  be- 
come dim,  and  the  fashion  of  the  plats 
may  be  antiquated,  but  the  material  is  fine 
gold  still,  and  the  v?orkmanship  as  per- 
fect as  it  came  from  thft  tool  of  tbe  artist ; 
nor  is  it  barbarous^  except  to  eyes  that 
•cannot  see  it  as  it  was  intended  to  be 
seen,  in  connexion  with  tbe  whole  state 
of  human  society  and  human  intellect  aft 
the  time.  Changes  have  taken  place, 
within  the  last  century,  in  the  style  of  re- 
ligious poetry,  which  formerly  was  too 
much  assimilated  to  the  character  of  So- 
lomon*ssong, — a  portion  of  Scripture  of- 
ten paraphrased,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
always  unhappily.  In  judging  of  our 
poets  of  the  middle  age,  from  Elizabeth 
to  Jame9  the  II.,  we  are  bound  to  make 
the  same  allowances  which  we  do  natur- 
ally,  in  reading  the  works  of  our  divines 
of  tbe  same  period,  who,  with  many  ex- 
travagances, have  left  monuments  of  ge- 
nius and  piety  in  prose,  unexcelled  by 
later  theologians,  in  powerful  argument^, 
splendid  eloquence,  and  learned  illustra- 
tion. With  such  a  preparation  of  mind, 
the  reader,  sitting  down  to  tlus  volume, 
will  find  every  page  improve  to  his  taste, 
in  proportion  as  his  taste  improves,  to 
relish  what  is  most  rare  and  exquisite  in 
our  language,— the  union  of  poetty  with 
piety,  in  the  works  of  men  distinguished, 
in  their  generation,  for  eminence  in  the 
one  or  tbe  other  of  these,  and  frequently 
for  pre-eminence  in  both.  It  is,  how- 
ever, greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  the  he- 
terogeneous compositions  of  tbe  most 
popular  of  the  Authors,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent muster-roll,  (with  few  exceptions,) 
cannot  be  indiscriminately  recommended. 
Few,  indeed,  of  the  poets  of  our  Christian 
country,  previous  to  the  era  of  Cowper, 
have  left,  such  manuscripts  of  their  way- 
ward minds,  as  would  be  deemed  alto- 
gether  unexceptionable,  even  by  men  of 
the  world,  who  had  no  particular  rere- 
16 
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ill.  Sacred 

rtuet  ibr  fttd  CbiMnttj^  In  the  pment 
day. ,  So  fitf,.at4east,  has  tb«  indirect  In- 
fluence of  our  holy  religion  purified,  po^ 
pular  literature,  within  tiie  last  forty 
years ;  few  books,  whieh  are  not  notori* 
ously  profligate,  now  contain  such  inde- 
licacies as  contaminate  the  pages  of  some 
of  our  most  celebrated  moralists  in  rhyme^ 
of  former  ages.  ^  The  fact  is  cursorily 
mentioned,  lest  the  inexperienced  reader 
^ould  imagine,  that  every  writer,  from 
whose,  rehiains  a  page  or  two  has  been 
adopted  here,  was  a  '  Christian  Poet.* 
With  the  personal  *efaanioters  of  those 
writers,  the  £ditor  had  nothing  to  do  in 
this  case.  His  object  was  to  present  to 
the  public  a  volume  of  miscellanies  in  - 
verse,  whicii,  when  candidly  estimated, 
might  be  figurly  called  *  Christian  Poetry  ;* 
for  though  every  piece  (much  more  every 
line)  may  not  be  directly  devotional,  he 
thinks,  that  there  is  not  one  which  might 
not  have  been  written  by  a  Christian 
Poet,  or 'which  miQr  not,  in  sonle  degree, 
tend  to  edify  or  dc^^t  a  Christian  read- 
er. Of  course,  the  Editor  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed to  approve  of  every  sentiment  or 
phrase  in  such  a  multitude  of  extracts 
from  the  works  of  writers,  themselves  so 
much  at  variance  on  minor  points  of 
Christian  dot^trme.  What  is  here  glv^iip 
is  given,  not  i&e  th«  word  of  God,  but  m 
the  word  of  mnn,  and  cons«qtie]itly  uo 
more  infsllible  in  i^entinient  than  it  can 
be  expected  to  be  fnultlesa  In  phrase* 
They  who  read  for  proltt,  ivilJ  Hisd  pro€c 
in  reading ;  oifaers,  if  tit^y  be  m  inclined, 
may  discover  errors  and  Lmp^rfectionB 
enough  to  gratify  thejr  taste^  thougli  not 
to  compensate  them  for  tha  los9  of  timei. 
which  had  b«en  better  spent  in  aeeking 
better  things." 

The  subject  which  We  have  -so  =kn« 
perfectly  treated  in'  this  article  b^ris 
to  shew  itself  in  many  b^w  lights,  As 
we  glance  over  its  pages ;  'and  we  shall 
ifetum  to  it  with  teryour  during  so^e 
silent  evenings,  when,  aftbr  the  duties 
of  the  day — such  as  they  are — ^we  Bave 
some  "  sacred  leisure"  to  give  our  dis- 
engaged spirits  up  to  the  tender  and 
lustrous  contemplatioDs^  which  the 
hymns  of  pious  men^now  gone  to 
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thdrmwird-'-^Dsplie  by  the  hearth  of 
home,  when  the  household  is  hushed. 
Feelings  and  thoughts,  we  hope,  majr 
then  arise,  which  may  be  not  altoge- 
ther an  unworthy  commentary  on  those 
breathed  fonth  by  the  genius  that  sung 
by  the  altar  of  religion.  Specimens, 
too,  of  many  of  these  compositions  may 
be  thus  presented  to  many  minds  to 
whom  they  are  at  present  unknown— 
and  this  miscellany  of  ours,  which,— 
various  as  its  spirit  has  been,  and  will 
be, — ha^  we  hqpe,  an^st  all  its  mirth 
and  gpety,— and  wh^  should  not  fancy 
occasionally  tinge  with  her  streaks  the 
melancholy  atmosphere  of  human  life, 
—ever  been,  with  all  its  ei^rors  and  de- 
fects, which  none  but  the  hopelessly 
base  and  wicked,  or  the  hopelessly 
dull  and  stupid,  would  seek  to  ex^* 
gerate,' — the  friend — ^the  enthusiastic 
and  not  unsteady  friend  of  genius,  vir« 
tue,  and  reHeion. 

One  truly  delightful  volume  alluded 
to  in  these  pages,  ilis  excellent  author 
must  not  think  we  have  overlooked— 
wemean  '"TheChristianYear."  Vl^hen 
we  began  to  write,  it  was  our  inten- 
tion to  have  confined  ourselves  almosjt 
entirely  to  it;  but  our  illustrationa 
.took  another  course,  and  not  one  sa- 
bered composition  of  Keeble's  now 
IgjrwseB  ou^  disquisition.  '^  The  Chris- 
tian -Year"  deserves  an  article — and 
a  long  one  too— exclusively  devoted 
jto  itfelf-^for  it  is  full  of  poetry  and 
piety,  both  as  simple  and  as  sincere 
^as  tn^  w^^er's,  own  heart.  This  vo- 
lume is  winning  its  way  into  many  a 
Ubrary-rHior  wfil  it  lie  unread  on  the 
sjielves  to  which  the  soul,  when  wea- 
^ried  or  al^umed  with  this  life,  turns 
for  consolation  to  the  musings  of  those 
.men  of  holy  spirit,  who 
'**  Have  built  then:  Findus  upon  Leba- 
.     .     non," 

and,  in  still  more  awful  moods,  have 
feaied  not  to  murmur  their  melodies 
even  on  Mount  Calvary,  at  the  very 
feetoftheCr(»s. 
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